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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  work  has  been  executed  with  a  view  of  completiiig 
the  original  design  of  Doctor  Aikin,  whose  volume  comprised  "  a 
chronological  series  of  the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment,  with 
biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  authors."  The  present 
volume  commences  with  Falconer  and  ends  with  Scott 

In  the  task  of  selecting,  the  compiler  has  kept  in  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
leading  principle  of  his  predecessor,  namely,  to  choose  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  best  poets.  The  notices  have  been  neces- 
sarily compiled  entirely  from  British  authorities. 

It  is  intended  to  add  one  more  volume  to  the  series,  which  will 
commence  with  Southey,  and  include  the  principal  works  of  all 
the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  subsequent  in  chronological 
order  to  those  comprised  in  the  preceding  volumes. 
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WILUAM    FALCONER 


hini;  but  he  n 


liH  FalCOnIr  wBt  B  niiiveof  EiT'inburgli, 
nl  to  Ma  «t  an  early  age  in  a  merchiint 
f  Lvilli.  He  wna  aflgrtvsrdi  male  of  8 
I  wu  wreckeil  lu  ilie  Levant,  and  wga  one 
three  out  of  tier  crew  thai  were  raved,  a 
)he  which  Ibrnied  the  lubjccl  of  hii  faiure 
He  wRa  (or  lamf  time  in  the  capacity  of  a 
to  Campbell,  the  nuthur  of  Leti[^aiics, 
inar  of  ■  ihiip.  Campbell  ii  aaid  to  hnvB 
ed  in  FalcoD«c  loleau  mirth;  ot  caltiva- 
I  when  Ihe  latter  illstinguiihed  himiolf  ai 
lied  to  boail  thai  he  had  been  hii  leholar. 
>  learned  fnnti  Campbell  it  la  not  very  eau; 
lain.  Hii  edutatian,  ni  ho  often  imured 
r  Hunter,  had  been  confined  to  reading, 
andeliule arithmetic, thangh  inihecoune 
fo  he  picked  up  lome  acquaintaDce  with 
ich,  Spaniih,  aiid  Italian  languagn.  In 
at  likely  to  have  much 
have  lent  him  booki, 
in  the  u»  of  figuret 
r  publiihad  hts.  Shipwreck,  in  176S.Bnd  by 
IT  of  the  Duke  of  Vork,  to  whom  it  wai  de- 
obuined  iheappoiutmentof  a  midibipnun 
oyal  George,  and  ntlerwardi  that  of  puner 
lory  frignle.  Ilo  «on  afterward!  married 
Iick>.ati  acnimplished  and  beautiful  wo- 
1  daughter  of  tho  snrgcon  of  Sheemeaa 
.t  the  peace  of  1763,  he  wu  on  the  point 
redoced  lo  diatrened  circumstancen  1^  hii 
^g  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Chalham,  when. 
MDdlhip  of  Commiraioner  Hanway,  who 
Ihe  cabin  of  the  Glory  to  be  titled  up  fur 
ence.  he  eiyoyed  for  aome  time  a  retreat 
niihouteipeiueorembarraMnient.  Hero 
lyed  hinueir  in  compiling  hia  Marine  Die- 
which  appeared  m  1789.  and  boa  been 
.ighly  apoken  of  by  ihoie  who  are  capable 
uing  it*  merita.  He  embarked  alio  In  the 
of  the  day,  ai  n  poetical  anngoniil  to 
l.bol  with  little  advantage  to  hii  memory. 
le  publicatiDn  of  hii  Marine  Dictionary  he 
hii  retreat  m  Chatham  for  a  leaa  caDifan- 
de  in  the  metTopolii,  and  appean  in  have 
I  with  conrid»rBbIodifltcalliea,in  Ihe  midal 
I  ha  receivad  propoiali  from  the  Iota  Mr. 
the  bcokaellei,  in  join  him  in  the  buaineM 
e  had  newly  eaiabtiihed.  The  CanN  OT 
ling  Ihii  oBat  wna,  in  all  probabil' 
itwhieh  ha  received  illl]i»'p 

d  fa  lAdit.  Id  8*1 


ill  anihor,  beapeak  an  uocannuon  partiality  in  in 
lavour.  If  we  pay  reaped  toUie  ingenioUKCholai 
who  can  produce  agreeable  venei  amidil  Ihe 
ihadei  of  retirement,  or  the  Bbclvei  of  bii  Hbtsly, 
how  much  mors  iniereit  moat  we  lake  in  the  "  ihip- 
buy  on  the  high  atid  giddyninat"i:lierlahing  refined 
viaioniof  fancy  at  Ihe  boar  which  he  maycuiutlly 
•natch  from  fatigite  and  danger,  Nordid  Fulconet 
neglect  ibo  proper  nufiiiiremenii  of  Boamanahip  in 
cultivating  poetry,  but  evinced  conaiderablo  know- 
ledge of  hii  pnfeaiion,  both  in  hia  Marine  Diction- 
ary and  in  the  ruiudcal  prccepta  of  Ihe  ShipwrecJt. 
In  that  poem  he  may  be  raid  to  have  added  a  con- 
geoial  and  peculiarly  Btitiih  lubject  to  llio  lan- 
guage ;  at  leoit,  we  had  do  previoui  poem  of  any 
length  of  which  Ihe  charoclen  and  catoalrophe 
were  purely  naval. 

The  icene  of  the  cuUulrapbe  (Ihoui^h  ho  followed 
only  the  fact  of  hia  own  biilory)  woi  poetically 
laid  amidit  leaa  and  ihorei  where  tlip  raind  eoiily 
gatben  romantic  aieocialiani,  and  ubere  it  *up- 
pcisce  Ihe  RioBl  pictureaque  viciielliiiiei  of  icenery 
and  climate.  The  ipectacle  of  a  inajeilic  Britiih 
ihip  on  the  ahorsa  of  Greece  bring!  oi  Btrmg  a 
a  rominincence  lo  the  mind,  ai  rnn  well  be 
imagined,  of  the  chengea  which  time  hua  wrought 
in  iranaplanting  the  empire  of  arti  and  civiliialion. 
FolciHier'i  characlen  are  few  :  hut  the  calm  ugU' 


inond.  are  well  conlraiteil.  Some  part  of  tbe 
love-itory  of  Falemun  ii  rather  swainish  atid  pn>- 
tracted.  yet  the  eSbcl  of  bra  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  leaves  a  deeper  aympothy  in  Ihe  mind 
for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  wo  conceive  her 
al  once  deprived  both  of  a  father  and  a  lover. 
The  incidenla  of  Ihe  Shipwreck,  like  thoea  of  a 
well-w»tighl  Iiagedy,  gradually  deepen,  white 
they  yd  leave  a  loapenie  of  bope  and  fear  to  the 
itnaginalian,  la  Uie  linal  Kene  there  ia  lomelhing 
that  d<«l4y  tounliM  our  coapamion  in  the  picture 
of  the  nnCMUliate  ■'■"•  who  li  tirurk  blind  by  a 
Oaih  of  li^uniw  'm.     I  rninemlier,  by 

ihe-way.  U  hkv<  ofTectintBooDunt  af 
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FALCONER. 


oooat  of  America.  Falconer  skilfully  heightena 
this  trait  by  ihowing  its  efiect  on  the  coromisem- 
tion  of  Rodmond,  the  roughest  of  his  characters, 
who  guides  the  victim  of  misfortune  to  lay  hold  of 
the  shrouds. 

"  A  flash,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  pitioos  groan  beliind^ 
Touch'd  with  compassion,  gaz'd  upon  the  blind ; 


And,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd^ 
He  guides  the  unh^)p7  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  alod,  my  gallant  friend !  he  cries  ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies !" 

The  efiect  of  his  sea  phrases  is  to  give  a  defiiuk 
and  authentic  character  to  his  descriptiona  ;  and  In 
poem  has  the  sensible  charm  of  appearing^  a  tm- 
script  of  reality,  and  leaves  an  impreasion  of  tndk 
and  nature  on  the  mind. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Canto  I. 

ARGUMENT. 

PropoesI  of  the  subject  Invocation.  Apok)gy.  Alle* 
gorical  description  of  memory.  Appeal  to  her  aaaist* 
SQce.  The  story  bifun.  Retrospect  of  tlie  former 
part  of  the  voyage.  The  ship  arrives  at  Candla. 
Ancient  state  of  that  island.  Present  state  of  the 
adjacent  isles  of  Greece.  The  season  of  the  year. 
Character  of  the  master  and  his  ofllcers.  Story  of 
Polemon  and  Anna  Evening  described.  Midnight 
The  ship  weighs  anchor,  and  departs  from  the  haven. 
State  of  the  weather.  Morning.  Situation  of  the 
neighbouring  shores.  0|>eration  of  uking  the  sun's 
azimuth.  Description  of  the  vessel  as  seen  from  the 
land. 
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thaeiif^  Ctmdim ;  rnitd tlu  Um$ about  ftmr  tfoyi 
mndaha^. 


WuiLi  jarring  interest!  wake  the  world  to  arms. 
And  fright  the  peaceful  vale  with  dire  alarmi ; 
While  Ocean  hears  vindictive  thunders  roll. 
Along  his  trembling  wave,  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Sick  of  the  scene,  where  war,  with  ruthless  hand, 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  the  bleeding  land  ; 
Sick  of  the  tumult,  where  the  trumpet's  breath 
Bids  ruin  smile,  and  drowns  the  groan  of  death ! 
'TIS  mine,  retired  beneath  this  cavern  hoar. 
That  atands  all  lonely  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 
Far  other  themes  of  deep  distress  to  sing 
Than  ever  trembled  from  the  vocal  string. 
No  pomp  of  battle  swells  th*  exalted  strain. 
Nor  gleaming  arms  ring  dreadful  on  the  plain  : 
But,  o'er  the  scene  while  pale  Remembrance  weepa. 
Fate  with  fell  triumph  rides  upon  the  dee{)8. 
Here  hostile  elements  tumultuous  rise. 
And  lawless  floods  rebel  against  the  slues ; 
Till  hope  expires,  and.  peril  and  dismay 
Wave  their  black  ensigns  on  the  watery  way. 
Immortal  train,  who  guide  the  maze  of  song, 
To  whom  all  science,  arts,  and  arms  belong; 
Who  bid  the  trumpet  of  eternal  fame 
Exalt  the  warrior's  and  the  poet*s  name ! 
If  e'er  with  trembling  hope  I  fondly  stray 'd 
In  life's  fair  room  beneath  your  hallow'd  shade. 
To  hear  the  sweetly-mournful  lute  complain. 
And  melt  the  heart  with  ecstasy  of  pain ; 
Or  listen,  while  th'  enchanting  voice  of  love. 
While  all  £lysium  warbled  through  the  grove ; 
O !  by  the  hollow  blast  that  moans  around. 
That  sweeps  the  wild  harp  with  a  plaintive  sound ; 
By  the  long  surge  that  ibams  through  yonder  cave, 
Whose  vaolts  remurmur  to  the  roaring  wave  ,* 


I  With  living  colours  give  my  verse  to  gloiv. 
The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  wo? 
A  scene  from  dumb  oblivion  to  restore. 
To  fame  imknuwn,  and  new  to  epic  lore  ! 

Alas ;  neglected  by  the  sacred  Nine, 
Their  suppliant  feels  no  genial  ray  divine  ! 
Ah !  will  they  leave  Pieria's  happy  shore. 
To  plough  the  tide  where  wintry  tempests  roar  F 
Or  diall  a  youth  approach  their  hallow'd  iiuie. 
Stranger  to  Phcebus,  and  the  tuneful  train  ? — 
Far  from  the  Muses*  academic  grove, 
"Twas  his  the  vast  and  trackless  deep  to  rove. 
Alternate  change  of  climates  has  he  known. 
And  felt  the  fierce  extremes  of  either  zone ; 
Where  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal  snow. 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow. 
Smote  by  the  freezing  or  the  scorching  bloat, 
**  A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,"* 
From  regions  where  Peruvian  billovra  roar. 
To  the  bleak  coast  of  savage  Labrador. 
From  where  Damascus,  pride  of  Asian  plains ! 
Stoops  her  proud  neck  beneath  tyrannic  chaim^ 
To  where  the  isthmus,!  laved  by  adverae  tidea^ 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  divides. 
But,  while  he  measured  o'er  the  painful  race. 
In  Fortune's  wild  illimitable  chase. 
Adversity,  companion  of  his  way ! 
Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway  ; 
Bade  now  distresses  every  instant  grow. 
Marking  each  change  of  place  with  change  of  wo* 
In  regions  where  th'  Almighty's  chastening 
With  livid  pestilence  afilicts  the  land ; 
Or  where  pale  famine  blasts  the  hopeful  year. 
Parent  of  want  and  misery  severe  ; 
Or  where,  all  dreadful  in  th'  embattled  line. 
The  hostile  ships  in  flaming  combat  join  : 
Where  t!ie  torn  vessel,  wind  and  wave  assail^ 
Till  o'er  her  crew  distress  and  death  prevail-— 
Where'er  he  wander'd  thus  vindictive  Fate 
Pursued  his  weary  steps  with  lasting  hate ! 
Roused  by  her  mandate,  storms  of  black  arnqf 
Winter'd  the  mom  of  life's  advancing  day  | 
Relax'd  the  sinews  of  the  living  lyre. 
And  quench'd  the  kindling  spark  of  vital 
Thus  while  forgotten  or  unknown  he 
What  hope  to  win  the  coy,  reluctaot 
Then  let  not  Censure,  with  malignsDt  J|^' 
The  harvest  of  his  humble  hope  doftnif -j 
His  verse  no  laurel  wreath  attratpls  10  9 
Nor  seulptur'd  brass  to  tell  m$ 

If  terms  uncouth,  and  jar 
The  softer  sense  with  in 
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lere  let  liatraing  SymfNithy  prevail, 
e  conacioas  Truth  unfolds  her  pitcoiw  tale ! 
lo !  the  power  that  wakes  th'  eventfiil  song 
ss  hither  from  Lethean  banks  along: 
weeps  the  gloom,  and  rushing  on  the  sight, 
id&  o'er  the  kindling  scene  propitious  light ; 
r  right  hand  an  ample  roll  appears, 
{ht  with  long  annals  of  preceding  years ; 
every  wise  and  noble  art  of  man, 
I  first  the  circling  hours  their  course  began, 
eft  a  silver  wand  on  high  display'd, 
le  magic  touch  dispels  Oblivion's  shade, 
ve  her  look ;  on  radiant  wings,  that  glow 
Juno's  birds,  or  Iris'  flaming  bow, 
ails ;  and  swiAer  than  the  course  of  light, 
ts  her  rapid  intelleciuoi  flight 
'ugitive  ideas  she  restores,  [shores, 

calls  the  wandering  thought  from  Lethe's 
ings  long  past  a  second  date  she  gives, 
loary  Time  from  her  fresh  youth  receives, 
enial  sister  of  immortal  Fame, 
hares  her  power,  and  Memory  is  her  name, 
irst-bom  daughter  of  primeval  Time! 
hom  transmitted  down  in  every  clime, 
leeds  of  ages  long  elapsed  are  known, 
l>lazon'd  glories  spread  from  zone  to  zone ; 
le  breath  dissolves  the  gloom  of  mental  night, 
o'er  th'  obscured  idea  pours  the  light ! 
e  wing  unerring  glides  through  time  and  place, 
trackless  scours  th'  immensity  of  space ! 
on  what  seas,  for  thou  alone  canst  tell, 
;  dire  mishap  a  fated  ship  befell, 
I'd  by  tempests !  girt  with  hostile  shores ! 
!  approach !  unlock  thy  treasured  stores ! 
hip  from  Egypt,  o'er  the  deep  impell'd 
tiding  winds,  her  course  for  Venice  held  ; 
ned  Britannia  were  the  gallant  crew, 
rom  that  isle  her  name  the  vessel  draw, 
wayward  steps  of  Fortune  that  delude 
>(i  to  ruin,  eager  they  pursued  ,* 
dazzled  by  her  visionary  glare, 
need  incautious  of  each  fatal  snare ; 
;h  wam'd  full  oft  the  slippery  track  to  shun, 
[ope,  with  flattering  voice,  betray'd  them  on. 
led  to  danger  thus,  they  left  behind 
cene  of  peace,  and  social  joy  resign'd. 
absent  they,  from  friends  and  native  home, 
heerless  ocean  were  inured  to  roam : 
[eaven,  in  pity  to  severe  distress, 
irown'd  each  painful  voyage  with  success : 
0  atone  for  toils  and  hazards  past, 
red  them  to  maternal  plains  at  last 
ice  had  the  sun,  to  rule  the  varying  year 
R  th' equator  roll'd  his  flaming  sphere, 
last  die  Y&mt\  apread  her  ample  sail 
Albkmli  OMit,  obaeqaioaa  to  the  gale. 
»*w  ttm  iPMiaw  flood,  fttmi  shore  to  shore, 


A  thousand  tender  thoughts  their  souls  employ. 
That  fondly  dance  to  scenes  of  future  joy. 

Thus  time  elapsed,  while  o'er  the  pathless  tide 
Their  ship  through  Grecian  seas  the  pilots  guide. 
Occasion  call'd  to  touch  at  Candia's  shore. 
Which,  bless'd  with  favouring  winds,  they  MWil 

explore, 
The  haven  enter,  borne  before  the  gale, 
Despatch  their  commerce,  and  prepare  to  sail 

Eternal  Powers !  what  ruins  from  afar 
Mark  the  fell  track  of  desolating  War! 
Mtn  Art  and  Commerce,  with  auspiciooa  reign. 
Once  breathed  sweet  influence  on  the  happy  plain ; 
While  o'er  the  lawn,  with  dance  and  festive  song. 
Young  Pleasure  led  the  jocund  hours  along. 
In  gay  luxuriance  Ceres  too  was  seen 
To  crown  the  vallejw  with  eternal  green. 
For  wealth,  for  valour,  courted  and  revered. 
What  Albion  is,  fair  Candia  then  appear'd. 
Ah !  who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  ? 
The  free-bom  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke ; 
They  bow  to  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke ! 
No  longer  Fame  the  drooping  heart  mspires. 
For  rude  Oppression  quench'd  its  genial  fires. 
But  still,  her  fields  with  golden  harvests  crown  d 
Supply  the  barren  shores  of  Greece  around. 
What  pale  distress  afflicts  those  wretched  isles ; 
There  hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smilea 
The  vassal  wretch  obsequious  drags  his  chain. 
And  hears  his  faniish'd  babes  lament  in  vain. 
These  eyes  have  seen  the  dull  reluctant  soil 
A  seventh  year  scorn  the  weary  labourer's  toil 
No  blooming  Venus,  on  the  desert  shore. 
Now  views  with  triumph  captive  gods  adore  t 
No  lovely  Helens  now,  with  fttal  charms. 
Call  forth  th'  avenging  chiefs  of  Greece  to  armat 
No  fair  Penelopes  enchant  the  eye, 
For  whom  contending  kings  are  proud  to  die. 
Here  sullen  Beauty  sheds  a  twilight  ray, 
While  Sorrow  bids  her  vernal  bloom  decay. 
Those  charms  so  long  renown*d  in  classic  strains 
Had  dimly  shone  on  Albion's  happier  plains. 

Now,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  sun 
Through  the  bright  Virgin  and  the  Scales  had  run , 
And  on  th'  ecliptic  wheol'd  his  winding  way 
Till  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  flaming  ray, 
The  ship  was  moor'd  beside  the  wave-worn  strand , 
Four  days  her  anchors  bite  the  golden  sand  : 
For  sick'ning  vapours  lull  the  air  to  sleep. 
And  not  a  breeze  awakes  the  silent  deep. 
This,  when  th'  autumnal  equinox  is  o'er. 
And  Phoebus  in  the  north  declines  no  more. 
The  watchful  mariner,  whom  Heaven  informs, 
Oft  deems  the  prelude  of  approaching  storms. 
True  to  his  trust,  when  sacred  duty  calls, 
No  brooding  storm  the  master's  soul  appals ; 
Th'  advancing  Reason  warns  him  to  the  main  .• — 
A  captive,  fetter'd  to  the  oar  of  gain ! 
His  anxious  heart  impatient  of  delay. 
Expects  the  winds  to  sail  from  Candia's  bay, 
Determined,  from  whatever  point  they  rise, 
Td  tiuftliia  fortune  to  the  seas  and  skies. 

Tbaa  *'  '"ur  Ray  of  intellectual  fire, 
"*  ••»  rietma  my  verso  inspire ! 

-  <ncident8  prevail, 
>  our  plaintive  tale, 
the  gallant  crew, 
ie  hither  drew ! 
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Can  sons  of  N«ptune,  generoiM,  brave,  and  boM, 
In  pain  and  hazard  toil  for  sordid  gold  f 

They  can  !  for  gold,  too  oft,  with  magic  art, 
Subduee  each  nobler  impolflo  of  the  heart : 
Thii  crowns  the  proepomut  villain  with  applawe, 
To  whom,  in  vain,  sad  Merit  pleads  her  cause : 
This  stxxjws  with  roses  life*s  perplexing  road, 
And  leads  the  way  to  {Measure's  blest  abode ; 
With  slaughter^  victims  fills  the  weeping  f^ain. 
And  smooths  the  furrows  of  the  treacherous  main. 

O'er  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band, 
Experienced  Albert  held  the  chief  command ; 
Though  train'd  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soft  humanity  refined. 
Each  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew ; 
Abroad  confest  the  father  of  his  crew ! 
Brave,  liberal,  just — the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o'er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene : 
Him  Science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race ; 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held. 
By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd ;     [known, 
Or  point  her  devious  track  through  climes  un- 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  zone. 
He  saw  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  concave 

glide. 
And  into  motion  charm  th*  expanding  tide; 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls, 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  poles, 
Light  and  attraction,  from  their  gonial  source^' 
He  saw  still  wandering  with  diminish'd  force : 
While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day. 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away. — 
Inured  to  peril,  with  unconquer'd  soul, 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  oceans  roll ; 
His  genius  ever  ibr  Ih'  event  prepared, 
Rose  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  second  powers  and  office  Rodmond  bore : 
A  hardy  son  of  England's  furthest  shore ! 
Where  bleak  Northumbria  poors  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main : 
That  with  her  pitchy  entrails  stored,  reeort, 
A  sooty  tribe !  to  fair  Augusta's  port. 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk'd  the  fatal  sands. 
They  claim  the  danger ;  proud  of  skilful  bands  ;  ' 
For  while,  with  darklmg  course,  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  faithless  deep. 
O'er  bar*  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound 
With  dextrous  arm ;  sagacious  of  the  ground ! 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road. 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode : 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  afar 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplined  in  war. 
8uch  Rodmond  was ;  by  learning  unrefined. 
That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind. 
Boisterous  of  manners ;  train'd  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  shame  the  conscious  cheek  of  truth. 
To  scenes  that  Nature's  struggling  voice  control, 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul! 
Where  the  grim  hell-hounds  prowling  round  the 

shore, 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  explore — 

*  A  l>sr  is  known,  io  hydrography,  to  be  a  mass  of  earth 
or  land  collected  by  the  saifeof  the  ses,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  rirer  or  haven,  so  aa  li  nnder  the  narigatlon  diffl- 
cuh,  aod  often  danferooi. 


Deaf  to  the  voice  of  wo,  her  decks  they  boaid. 
While  tardy  Justice  slumbers  o'er  her  sword— - 
Th*  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  feel. 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal ! 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  with  poisons  fell. 
Pollutes  the  shrine  where  Mercy  lovee  to  dvrell : 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  ctew. 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unskill'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud ; 
Bold  without  caution ;  without  honours  proud : 
In  art  unschooPd  ;  each  veteran  rule  he  prised. 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised. 
Vet,  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind. 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind» 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  to  goids 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  ragingr  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next,  in  order  of  command. 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 
But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courta  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  Fame  T 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alorms 
Hia  bosom  danced  to  Nature's  boundless  charms. 
On  him  fair  Science  da^u'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower ; 
But  frowning  Fortune,  with  untimely  blaat. 
The  blossom  wither'd  and  the  dawn  o'ercaat. 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree, 
Condemn'd  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea. 
With  long  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  grove. 
Where  science  and  the  tuneful  sisters  rove. 
Hither  he  wander'd,  anxious  to  explore. 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown. 
And  range  excursive  o'er  th'  untravell'd  lone. 
In  vain — for  nide  Adversity's  command. 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land. 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed. 
And  every  gate  of  Hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verse,  ye  blest  Pierian  train. 
To  call  Arion  this  ill-fated  swain ! 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  head. 
Malignant  stars  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both  in  lamenting  numbers  o'er  the  deep. 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  to 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
This  last,  our  tragic  story  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  Oblivion  haply  yet  may  save  : 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  complain. 
While  sad  Remembrance  bleeds  at  every  vein. 

Such  were  the  pilots — tutor'd  to  divine 
Th'  untravell'd  course  by  geometric  line ; 
Train'd  to  command  and  range  the  various  wij^ 
Whose  various  force  conforms  to  every  gale. 
Charged  with  the  commerce,  hither  alao  caiiM 
A  gallant  youth  :  Palemon  waa  his  name ; 
A  fttther's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  piwi0^ 
He  came  the  victim  of  unhappy  love! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteooa  danghf  kMU 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  boeom  fed.  ^ 

Nor  let  the  wretched  slaves  of  Folly  nQm^' 
This  genuine  passion.  Nature's  eklMl  ^mpi 
*Twas  his  with  lasting  angaiah  Io 
While  blooming  Anna  moam'd  the 

Graceful  of  form,  by  Natnrt  tMi|litft»k: 
Of  power  to  melt  the  fer       '   '^aC  wU 
To  her  Palemon  told } 
Soft  as  the  voice  \ifC 
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r*d,  he  mw  her  lovely  eya  relent : 

loshing  maiden  imiled  with  iweet  ooneent. 

the  mazee  of  a  neighbouring  grove, 

rd,  they  breathed  alternate  vows  of  love: 

d  society  their  passion  grew, 

fie  young  blossom  fed  with  vernal  dew. 

hour  th'  officious  tongue  of  Fame 
'd  the  secret  of  their  mutual  flame, 
rrief  and  anger  struggling  in  his  breast, 
on's  father  heard  the  tale  confest 
lad  he  listen*d  with  Suspicion's  ear, 
tamt,  sagacious,  this  event  to  fear, 
ell,  fair  youth  I  thy  liberal  heart  he  knew ; 
rt  to  Nature's  warm  impressions  true ! 
(I  his  wisdom  strove,  with  fruitless  toil, 
svarice  to  pollute  that  generous  soil : 
oil  impregnated  with  nobler  seed, 
;d  the  culture  of  so  rank  a  weed, 
with  wealth,  in  active  commerce  won, 
asking  in  the  smile  of  Fortune's  sun, 
•com  the  parent  eyed  the  lowly  shade 
reil'd  the  beauties  of  this  charming  maid  ; 
ant  he  rebuked  th*  enamoured  boy, 
ittering  promise  of  his  future  joy ! 
ihed  and  menaced,  anxious  to  reclaim 
opeless  passion,  or  divert  its  aim: 
I  the  youth  where  circling  joys  delight 
ivish'd  sense,  or  beauty  charms  the  sight 
ill  her  powers,  enchanting  Music  fhil'd, 
leasurc's  syren  voice  no  more  prevail'd. 
erchant,  kindling  then  with  proud  disdain, 
Ic  and  voice  assumed  a  harsher  strain ; 
3nce  now  his  only  hope  remain'd, 
ich  the  stem  decree  his  will  ordain'd. 
mguish,  while  Palemon  heard  his  doom, 
o'er  his  lovely  face  a  saddening  gloom. 
1  with  bitter  sorrow  he  repined, 
ider  pity  touch'd  that  sordid  mind  : 
}e,  brave  Albert,  was  the  charge  consign'd. 
ately  ship,  forsaking  England's  shore, 
^ions  far  remote  Palemon  bore, 
ible  of  change,  th*  unhappy  youth 
)ved  fair  Anna  with  eternal  truth : 
clime  to  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  room, 
art  still  panted  for  its  secret  home. 

moon  had  circled  twice  her  wayward  zone 
a  since  young  Arion  first  was  known  ; 
wandering  here  through  many  a  scene  re- 
)xandria's  port  the  vessel  found  ;       [nown'd, 
),  anxious  to  review  his  native  shore, 

the  roaring  wave  erabark'd  once  more. 
Y  pale  Cynthia's  melancholy  light, 
him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  of  night ! 
ose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  suppress'd, 
painful  secret  of  the  soul  confess'd. 
pi  Arion  soon  the  cause  divined, 
|[h  shunning  stil]  to  probe  a  wounded  mind : 
it  the  ehmiAtf  ofrileiit  wd, 
^  gfad  the  hOm  of  tmtun  ta  bmHam ; 
iihMilMBfOft 

nntil 
mttk 


These  o'er  th'  inferior  naval  train  preside. 
The  course  determine,  or  the  commerce  guide : 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undiating^ish'd  crew. 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  Oblivion  drew. 

A  sullen  languor  still  the  skies  opprest. 
And  held  th'  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest 
High  in  his  chariot  glow'd  the  lamp  of  day. 
O'er  Ida,  flaming  with  meridian  ray: 
Relaz'd  from  toil,  the  sailors  range  the  shore. 
Where  famine,  war,  and  storm  are  felt  no  more  x 
The  hour  to  social  pleasure  they  resign. 
And  black  remembrance  drown  in  generous  wine. 
On  deck,  beneath  the  shading  canvass  spread, 
Redmond  a  rueful  tale  of  wonders  read. 
Of  dragons  roaring  on  th'  enchanted  coast. 
The  hideous  goblin,  and  the  yelling  ghost — 
But  with  Arion  from  the  sultry  heat 
Of  noon,  Palemon  sought  a  cool  retreat 
And  lo !  the  shore  with  mournful  prospects  crown'd  ^ 
The  rampart  torn  with  many  a  fatal  wound  ; 
The  ruin'd  bulwark  tottering  o'er  the  strand ; 
Bewail  the  stroke  of  War's  tremendous  hand. 
What  scones  of  wo  this  hapless  isle  o'erspread ! 
Where  late  thrice  flfty  thousand  warriors  bled. 
Full  twice  twelve  summers  were  yon  tow*raanaird» 
Till  barbarous  Ottoman  at  last  prevail'd ; 
While  thundering  mines  the  lovely  plains  o'ertum'dt 
While  heroes  fell,  and  domes  and  temples  bum'd 

But  now  before  them  happier  scenes  arise ! 
Elysian  vales  salute  their  ravish'd  eyes : 
Olive  and  cedar  form'd  a  grateful  shade, 
Where  light  with  gay  romantic  error  stray *d. 
The  myrtles  here  with  fond  caresses  twine ; 
There,  rich  with  neclar,  melts  the  pregnant  vino. 
And  lo !  the  stream  renown'd  in  classic  song. 
Sad  Lethe,  glides  the  silent  vale  along. 
On  mossy  banks,  beneath  the  citron  grove. 
The  youthful  wand'rers  found  a  wild  alcove : 
Soft  o'er  the  fairy  region  Languor  stole. 
And  with  sweet  Melancholy  charm'd  the  souL 
Here  first  Palemon,  while  his  pensive  mind 
For  consolation  on  his  friend  reclined. 
In  Pity's  bleeding  bosom  pour'd  the  stream 
Of  love's  soil  anguish,  and  of  grief  supreme — 
Too  true  thy  words !  by  sweet  remembrance  taught; 
My  heart  in  secret  bleeds  with  tender  thought : 
In  vain  it  courts  the  solitary  shade, 
By  every  action,  every  look  betray'd ! — 
The  pride  of  generous  wo  disdains  appeal 
To  hearts  that  unrelenting  frosts  congeal: 
Yet  sure,  if  right  Palemon  can  divine. 
The  sense  of  gentle  pity  dwells  in  thine. 
Yes!  all  his  cares  thy  sympathy  shall  know. 
And  prove  the  kind  companion  of  his  wo. 

Albert  thou  knovv'st  with  skill  and  science  graced. 
In  humble  station  though  by  Fortune  placed, 
Yet  never  seaman  more  serenely  brave 
Led  Britain's  conquering  squadrons  o'er  the  wavo. 
Where  full  in  view  Augusta's  spires  are  seen, 
With  flowery  lawns  and  waving  woods  between, 
A  peaceful  dwelling  stands  in  modest  pride, 
Wkore  Thames,  slow-winding,  rolls  his  ample  tide. 


will  resdiljr  discover,  that  these 
'aieiBOrable  siege  of  Candia, 
-tetians  by  the  Turks,  in 
Bpr^aable,  and  esteem 
In  the  universe. 
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Here  liT«  the  hope  and  pleasare  of  his  life, 
A  pioas  daughter,  with  a  frithful  wife. 
For  hM  retam,  with  food  olficioiM  care, 
8ull  erery  gratefal  obfect  theee  prepare ; 
Whatever  can  allure  the  miell  or  ngbt. 
Or  wake  the  drooping  spirits  to  delight 

This  blooming  maid  in  virtue's  path  to  guide. 
Her  anxious  parents  all  their  cares  applied : 
Her  spotless  soul,  where  soft  Compassion  reign*d. 
No  vice  untuned,  no  sick*ning  folly  stained. 
Not  &irer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  gale : 
Her  eyes,  unconscious  of  their  &tal  charms, 
Thrill'd  every  heart  with  exqubite  alarms ; 
Her  face,  in  Beauty's  sweet  attraction  dress*d. 
The  smile  of  maiden-innocence  express*d ; 
While  Health*  that  rises  with  the  new-bom  day. 
Breathed  o'er  her  cheek  the  softest  blush  of  Afoy. 
Scill  in  her  look  complacence  smiled  serene ; 
She  moved  the  charmer  of  the  rural  scene. 

Twas  at  that  season  when  the  fields  resume 
Hieir  loveliest  hues,  arrsy*d  in  vernal  bloom ; 
Ton  ship,  rich  freighted  from  th*  Italian  shore, 
To  Thames'  fair  banks  her  costly  tribute  bure : 
While  thus  my  father  saw  hb  ample  hoard. 
From  thb  return,  with  recent  treasures  stored. 
Me,  with  affiiirs  of  commerce  charged,  he  sent 
To  Albert's  humble  mansion ;  soon  I  went — 
Too  soon,  alas !  unconscious  of  th'  event — 
There,  struck  with  sweet  surprise  and  silent  awe, 
The  gentle  mistress  of  my  hopes  I  saw: 
There  wounded  first  by  Love's  resbtless  arms. 
My  glowing  bosom  throbb'd  with  strange  alarms. 
My  ever  charming  Anna !  who  alone 
Can  all  the  frowns  of  cruel  fate  atone ; 
O !  while  all-conscious  Memory  holds  her  power. 
Can  I  forget  that  sweetly-painful  hour. 
When    from    those   eyes,  with   lovely  lightning 

fraught. 
My  fluttering  spirits  fint  th'  infection  caught : 
When  as  I  gazed,  my  fault' ring  tongue  betray 'd 
The  heart's  quick  turaiilui,  or  refused  its  aid  ; 
While  the  dim  light  my  ravbh'd  eyes  forsook. 
And  every  limb,  unstrung  with  terror,  shook! 
With  all  her  powers  dimenting  Reason  strove 
To  tame  at  first  the  kindling  flamo  of  Love; 
She  strove  in  vain  f  subdued  by  charms  divine. 
My  soul  a  victim  fell  at  Beauty's  shrine. — 
Oft  from  the  din  of  bustling  lifb  I  stray'd, 
la  happier  scenes  to  see  roy  lovely  maid. 
Full  oft,  where  Thames  his  wand'ring  current  leads. 
We  roved  at  evening  hour  through  flowery  meads. 
There,  while  my  heart's  soft  anguinh  I  roveal'd. 
To  her  with  tender  sighs  my  hope  appeal'd, 
While  the  sweet  nymph  ray  faithful  tale  believed, 
Her  snowy  breast  with  secret  tumult  heaved  ; 
For,  train'd  in  rural  scenes  from  carlient  youth 
Nature  was  hers,  and  innocence,  and  truth. 
She  never  know  the  city  damsel's  art, 
Whose  frothy  pcrtnem  charms  the  vacant  heart ! 
My  suit  prevail'd ;  for  Love  informed  my  tongue. 
Aim!  on  his  votary's  lips  persuasion  hung. 
Her  eyes  with  conscious  sympathy  withdrew. 
And  o'er  her  cheek  the  rosy  current  flew.— 
Thrice  happy  hours!  where,  with  no  dark  allay. 
Life's  fairest  sunshine  gilds  the  vernal  day ! 
For  here,  the  sigh  that  soft  Affection  heaves, 
From  stings  of  sharper  wo  tfie  soul  relieves. 


Elysian  scenes,  too  happy  long  to  laat ! 

Too  soon  a  storm  the  smiling  dawn  o'ercaac! 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 

The  tidings  that  hb  heart  with  anguiah  tor«^- 

My  pride  to  kindle,  with  dissuasive  voice. 

Awhile  he  labour'd  to  degrade  my  choice  ; 

Then,  in  the  whirling  wave  of  Pleasure,  sought 

From  iu  loved  object  to  divert  my  thoug^hC 

With  equal  hope  he  might  attempt  to  biiid« 

In  chains  of  adamant,  the  lawless  wind : 

For  Love  had  aim'd  the  fatal  shaft  too  sore  ; 

Hope  fed  the  wound,  and  absence  knew  no  com 

With  alienated  look,  each  art  he  saw 

Still  baffled  by  superior  Nature's  law. 

Hb  anxious  mind  on  various  schemes  reTolred; 

At  last  on  cruel  exile  he  resolved. 

The  rigorous  doom  was  fixed !  alas!  how^  Tain 

To  him  of  tender  anguish  to  complain ! 

Hb  soul,  that  never  Love's  sweet  influence  ftlU 

By  social  sympathy  could  never  melt ; 

With  stem  command  to  Albert's  charge  he  gsTi^ 

To  waft  Palemon  o'er  the  distant  wave. 

The  ship  was  loden  and  prepared  to  sail. 
And  only  waited  now  the  leading  gale. 
'Twas  oufi,  in  that  sad  period  first  to  prore 
The  heartfelt  torments  of  despoiring  love  : 
Th'  impatient  wbh  that  never  feeb  repose. 
Desire  that  with  perpetual  current  flows  ; 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  hope  and  fear ; 
Joy  dbtant  still,  and  sorrow  ever  near ! 
Thus,  while  the  pangs  of  thought  severer  grow. 
The  western  breezes  inauspicious  blew. 
Hastening  the  moment  of  our  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  parted  on  the  ftilling  tide ; 
Tet  Time  one  sacred  hour  to  Love  supplied. 
The  night  was  silent,  and,  advancing  fast. 
The  moon  o'er  Thames  her  silver  mantle  cast ; 
Impatient  hope  the  midnight  path  explored, 
.\nd  led  me  to  the  nymph  my  soul  adored. 
Soon  her  quick  footsteps  stmck  my  listening  ear; 
She  came  confest!  the  lovely  maid  dreiv  near! 
But  ah !  what  force  of  language  can  impart 
Th'  impetuous  joy  that  glow'd  in  either  heart  K— 
O !  ye,  whose  melting  hearts  are  form'd  to  prors 
The  trembling  ecstasies  of  genuine  love  ! 
When,  with  delicious  agony,  the  thought 
Is  to  the  verge  of  high  delirium  wrought ; 
Tour  secret  sympathy  alone  can  tell 
What  raptures  then  the  throbbing  bosom  swell ; 
O'er  all  the  nerves  what  tender  tumulta  roll. 
While  love  with  sweet  enchantment  melts  fki 
soul! 

In  transport  lost,  by  trembling  hope  imprest. 
The  blushing  virgin  sunk  upon  my  breast ; 
While  hers  congenial  heat  with  fund  alarms; 
Dissolving  Buftnrss !  paradise  of  charms  ! 
Flash'd  from  our  eyes,  in  warm  transfusion  flew 
Our  blending  spirits,  that  each  other  drew! 
O  bliss  supremo !  where  Virtue's  self  can  melt 
With  joys  that  guilty  Pleasure  never  felt ! 
Form'd  to  refine  the  thought  with  chaste  desire. 
And  kindle  sweet  Afiection's  purest  fire  ! 
Ah !  wherefore  should  my  hopeleoi  love,  she 
While  sorrow  burst  with  intarrapciag  tigbib 
For  over  destined  lo  laiaspi*  '" 
Such  flattering  find  V^ 
My  heart  thimigli  m 
To  joys  daevMd  Ari 
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le  to  feel  the  sharpest  stings  of  Grief, 
never  gentle  hopes  afford  relief. 
1,  dear  youth !  thy  father's  rage  atone ! 
t  this  tortured  bosom  beat  alone ! 
vering  anger  yet  thoa  may'st  appease ; 
I,  dear  youth !  nor  tempt  the  faithles 
It  some  happier  daughter  of  the  town, 
ortune*s  fairer  joys  thy  love  to  crown ; 
smiling  o*er  thee  with  indulgent  ray, 
ity  shall  hail  each  new-bom  day. 
II  thou  know*st  good  Albert's  niggaitl  fitte, 
1  to  sustain  thy  father's  hate ! 
t,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  gen'rous  love, 
tal  to  my  lather  thus  may  prove  : 
done  let  dark  Affliction  fall, 
heart  for  thee  will  gladly  suffer  all. 
aste  thee  hence,  Paleroon,  ere  too  late, 
ily  hope  to  brave  opposing  Fate ! 
eased  ;  while  anguish  in  her  angel  face 
her  beauties  shower*d  celestial  grace  .* 
en,  in  her  bridal  charms  array'd, 
f  so  lovely  as  this  gentle  maid^ 
fall  my  wishes !  I  replied, 
t  sofl  fabric  stem  Affliction's  tide! 
ou,  fair  emblem  of  exalted  Truth ! 
>w  doom  the  summer  of  thy  youth ; 
»erfidious !  all  that  sweetness  see  * 

d  to  lasting  misery  for  me  7 
his  moment  may  th*  eternal  doom 
I  in  the  silent  earth  entomb ! 
hou  Moon,  fair  regent  of  the  night ! 
ustre  sickens  at  this  mournful  sight ; 
le  pangs  divided  lovers  feel, 
eet  possession  only  knows  to  heal ! 
le  horrors  brooding  o*er  the  deep ! 
■'ate  and  Ruin  sad  dominion  keep ; 
tyrant  duty  o'er  me  threat'ning  stands, 
ms  obedience  to  her  stem  commands; 
'"ortune  cruel  or  auspicious  prove,     , 
le  or  frown  shall  never  change  my  love ! 
t,  that  now  must  every  joy  resign, 
le  of  change,  is  only  thine ! — 
le  to  weep !  this  storm  will  yet  decay, 
se  sad  clouds  of  Sorrow  melt  away, 
trough  the  rugged  path  of  life  we  go, 
als  taste  the  bitter  draught  of  wo  : 
ed  and  great,  decreed  to  equal  poin, 
in  splendid  wretchedness  complain. 
Prosperity,  with  brighter  ray, 
ig  contrast  gilds  our  vital  day. 
>,  sweet  maid  !  ere  twice  ten  months  are  o'er 
il  Paleroon  to  his  native  shore, 
lever  Interest  shall  divide  us  more, 
tniggling  soul,  o'erwhelm'd   with  tender 
f 

ind  an  interval  of  short  relief; 
the  surface  of  the  frozen  stream, 
the  wintry  sun's  de()artiiig  beam, 
iming  haste  the  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
e  the  signal  of  a  sad  adieu ! 
y  neck  th'  aflilctotl  maiden  hung, 
ind  racking  doubts  her  spirit  wmng  : 
it  tlie  terrors  of  the  fearful  wave. 
•Itt !  Ilia  wandering  lover's  grave  ! 
9       mmkta  I  dispell'd  her  fear, 

.bimOad  the  falling  tear, 
tUk'd  in  her  eyes, 
«B  kt  tappUant  ligh*— 


Look  down  with  pity,  O  ye  Powers  above! 
Who  hear  the  sad  complaints  of  bleeding  Love ! 
Ye,  who  the  secret  laws  of  Fate  explore, 
Alone  can  tell  if  he  returns  no  more : 
Or  if  the  hour  of  future  joy  remain, 
I»ng-wish'd  atonement  of  long-suffer'd  pain! 
Bid  every  guardian  minister  attend. 
And  from  all  ill  the  much-loved  youth  defend ! 
—With  grief  o'erwhelm'd,  we  parted  twice  io 

vain. 
And,  urged  by  strong  attraction,  met  again. 
At  last,  by  cmel  Fortune  tom  apart. 
While  tender  possion  stream'd  in  either  heart ; 
Our  eyek  trensfix'd  with  agonizing  look. 
One  sad  farewell,  one  last  embrace  we  took. 
Forlom  of  hope  the  lovely  maid  I  lefl. 
Pensive  and  pale,  of  every  joy  bereA: 
She  to  her  silent  couch  retired  to  weep. 
While  her  sad  swain  emberk'd  upon  the  deep. 

His  tale  thus  closed,  from  sympathy  of  grief; 
Paleraon's  bosom  felt  a  sweet  relief. 
The  hapless  bird,  thus  ravished  from  the  skies, 
Where  all  forlom  his  loved  companion  flies. 
In  secret  long  bewails  his  cruel  fate. 
With  fond  remembrance  of  his  winged  mate: 
Till  grown  familiar  with  a  foreign  train. 
Composed  at  length,  his  sadly  warbling  strain. 
In  sweet  oblivion  charms  the  sense  of  psin. 

Ye  tender  maids,  in  whose  pathetic  souls 
Compassion's  sacred  stream  impetuous  rolls ; 
Whose  warm  affections  exquisitely  feel 
The  secret  wound  you  tremble  to  reveal ! 
Ah !  may  no  wand'rer  of  the  faithless  main 
Pour  through  your  breast  the  soil  delicious  bane! 
May  never  fatal  tendemess  approve 
The  fond  effusions  of  their  anient  love. 
O!  wam'd  by  friendship's  counsel,  learn  to  shun 
The  fatal  path  where  thousands  are  undone! 

Now  as  the  youths,  retuming  o'er  the  plain, 
Approach'd  the  lonely  margin  of  the  main« 
First,  with  attention  roused,  Arion  eyed 
The  graceful  lover,  form'd  in  Nature's  pride. 
His  frame  the  happiest  symmetry  display 'd ; 
And  locks  of  waving  gold  his  neck  array'd ; 
In  every  look  the  Paphian  graces  shine, 
Sofl-breathing  o'er  his  cheek  their  bloom  divina. 
With  lighten'd  heart  he  smiled  serenely  gay. 
Like  young  Adonis  or  the  son  of  May ; 
Not  Cytherea  from  a  fairer  swain 
Received  her  apple  on  the  Trojan  plain ! 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene. 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scen«. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen. 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave. 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean,  hush'd,  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sondy  shore  : 
And  lo!  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold, 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay. 
The  skies  with  pomp  inef&ble  array, 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains : 
Above,  beneath,  around,  enchantment  reigns ! 
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While  yet  the  ihadee,  on  Time's  eternal  scale. 
With  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  vocal  grove. 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  soul  to  love ; 
With  joyful  eyes  th'  attentive  master  sees 
Th'  auspicious  omens  of  an  eastern  breeze — 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train. 
And  Night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main. 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  ibrm  a  ring, 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing ; 
Aj  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main. 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  the  homely  strain  : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep. 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies. 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shroud. 
Pale  glimmer'd  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud ; 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  cross'd  portentous  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails; 
Oft  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. — 
While  young  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approach'd  the  sacred  n>'meneal  fkne, 
Anon,  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between. 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weeping  loves  are  seen ! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep, 
With  painful  step  he  climb'd  ;  while  far  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  them  with  the  voice  of  love. 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell, 
While  dreadful  yawn'd  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell. — 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears — and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung ; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung. 
All  hand»  unmoor!  proclaims  a  boisterous  cry; 
All  handg  unmoor  !  the  cavem'd  rocks  reply ! 
Roused  from  repose  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm.* 
The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound. 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round ; 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 
Uptoro  reluctant  from  its  oozy  cave. 
The  ponderous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave : 
Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 
And  high  in  air  the  canvass  wings  extend  : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide, 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 
The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam. 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream: 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides. 
While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides 
From  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play. 
And  in  th'  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues ;  they  dread  th*  adjacent  shore  : 
The  boats  with  rowers  arm'd  are  sent  before  : 
With  cordage  fasten'd  to  the  lofty  prow. 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow.t 


*  The  windlass  is  a  sort  of  large  roller,  used  to  wind 
In  the  cable,  or  hesve  up  the  sncbor.  It  is  turned  about 
verticallj  by  a  number  of  long  bars  or  levers;  In 
which  operation,  it  is  prevented  from  recoiling,  by  the 
paula 

t  TOwiag  Is  the  optratioaof  drawing  a  ship  forward,  by 


The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oum  ezUnid, 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candim  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'ar: 
The  port  is  doubled  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  Mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  od  fihmm^ 
Scatter'd  before  her  van  reluctant  Night. 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  array'd. 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height. 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sight. 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Stand ia  lies. 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  asik 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th'  inconstant  gtii^ 
liie  swelling  stud-aails*  now  their  wings  ezteai 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend : 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  plani; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  bnal 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud : 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere,  condensed  iriA 

haze. 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilota  now  their  rules  of  art  apply. 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass,  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,t 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  surrey! 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides. 
While  Phcebus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  Ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 
Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  heig^ 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light : 
Then  through  the  chiliads  triple  maze  they  tnei 
Th'  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  th'  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Miyestically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas  ; 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the   green  translooal 

stream. 
The  wales.t  that  close  above  in  contrast  ahonsi 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow. 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal  wave  that  ,b\Vd  below ; 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal  waves  were 
To  yield  obsequious  and  confess  their  queen. 
Th'  imperial  trident  graced  her  dexter  hand. 
Of  power  to  rule  the  surge,  like  Mosea'  wand. 


means  of  ropes,  extending  from  her  fore  part  to  one  s 
more  of  the  boats  rowing  before  Iter. 

*  Studding-sails  are  long,  narrow  sails,  which  are  oa^  j 
nsed  in  tine  weather  and  fair  winds,  on  the  outside  ft  f 
the  larger  square  sails.    8tay-sails  are  three-cornerii 
sails,  which  arc    hoisted  up  on  the  stays,  when    thi 
wind    crosses  the   ship's   course   cither    directly  « 
obliquely. 

t  The  operation  of  taking  the  sun's  azimuth,  in  ords 
to  discover  the  eastern  or  western  variatiou  of  the  Uf 
neiic  needle. 

X  The  wales,  here  alluded  to^  are  an  assemhhis  if 
strong  planks  which  envelope  the  lownr  iMtt  nr «•»«  mi 
side,  wherein  they  are 
and  appear  somewhat  lit*  * 
rates  the  bottom  llroii* '^^ 
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-nal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep, 
ide  her  ■qtiadrons  o'er  the  trembling  deep^ 
t  propitioDi,  bore  a  mjrttic  shield, 
whoee  margin  rolli  the  watery  field : 
er  bold  Genioi,  in  hia  floating  car, 
wild  billow  hnrla  the  storm  of  war — 
the  beast  that  oft  with  jealous  rage 
ly  combat  met  from  age  to  age, 
into  Union,  yoked  in  Friendship's  chain, 
M  proud  chariot  round  the  vanquish'd  main, 
e  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
,    rocks,   and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the 
w!— 

lortal  shield  from  Neptune  she  received, 
rst  her  head  above  the  waters  heaved. 
)ated  o'er  her  limbs  an  azure  vest ; 
td  scutcheon  glitter'd  on  her  breast ; 
rom  one  parent  soil,  for  ever  young, 
ommg  rose  and  hardy  thistle  sprung : 
her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen, 
with  laurels  of  unfading  green. 
IB  the  sculptured  prow — ^from  van  to  rear 
llery  frown'd,  a  black  tremendous  tier! 
I'd  with  orient  gum,  above  the  wave, 
illing  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 
>road  stem  a  pencil  warm  ond  bold, 
ver  servile  rules  of  art  controU'd, 
^ric  tale  on  high  portray'd, 
young  hero,  here  a  royal  maid, 
gland's  genius  in  the  youth  exprest, 
ient  foe,  but  now  her  friend  confest, 
rlike  nymph  with  fond  regard  survey'd  : 
)  his  hostile  frown  her  heart  dismay'd. 
:,  that  once  shot  terror  from  afar, 
luig  Alcides,  or  the  god  of  war, 
18  summer's  evening  skies  she  saw ; 
yet  firm ;  though  mild,  impressing  awe. 
vous  arm,  inured  to  toils  severe, 
I'd  th*  unconqner'd  Caledonian  spear, 
adfiil  falchion  of  the  hills  she  wore, 
the  harp  in  many  a  tale  of  yore, 
her  rivers  dyed  with  hostile  gore. 
M  her  rocky  shield  ;  her  piercing  cyo 
like  the  meteors  of  her  native  sky; 
t,  high-plumed,  was  rough  with  many  a  scar, 
:  her  helmet  gleam'd  the  northern  star, 
rrior  youth  appear'd  of  noble  frame, 
dy  ofEipring  of  some  Runic  dame : 
er  his  shoulders  hung  the  slacken'd  bow, 
'd  in  song — the  terror  of  the  foe ! 
)rd,  that  oft  the  barbarous  north  defied, 
arge  of  tymnts !  glitter'd  by  his  side, 
refulgent  arms,  in  battle  won, 
)rge  emblazon'd  on  his  corslet  shone, 
his  side  was  seen  a  golden  lyre, 
t  with  numbers  of  eternal  fire  : 
trings  unlock  the  witches'  midnight  spell, 
rapt  Fancy  through  the  gulfs  of  hell — 
vith  contagion,  kindling  Fancy  hears 
gs  of  heaven,  the  music  of  ihe  spheres ! 
1  Newtonian  wing,  through  air  she  flies, 
»ther  tuns  to  other  systems  rise ! — 
out  die  scene  conspicuous — over  head 
oak  his  filial  branches  spread  ; 
riiore  obsequious  stood, 
*>•  Isther  of  the  flood  ; 
if  her  cliffi  above, 
■•Id  Ihe  bird  of  Jove ;        | 


There,  on  the  watch,  sagacious  of  his  prey. 
With  eyes  of  fire,  an  English  mastiff  lay. 
Yonder  fair  Commerce  stretch'd  her  winged  tail ; 
Here  frown'd  the  god  that  wakes  the  living  gale- 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  fluttering  wings  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  w(M'ld. 
Deep  blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest. 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest;    [high ; 
Then  tower'd  the  masts;  the  canvass  swell'd  on 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus,  like  a  swau  she  cleaves  the  watery  plain  t 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  iEgean  main. 

Canto  IL 

ARGUMENT. 

Reflection  on  lesTiog  the  land.  The  gale  cootinoes.  A 
wster-qmuL  Beauty  of  a  during  dolphin.  The  ship's 
progress  along  the  shore.  Wind  strengthens.  The 
sails  reduced.  A  shoal  of  poniofses.  Last  appear* 
aoce  of  Cape  Spado.  Sea  rises.  A  squall.  The  sails 
further  diminished.  Malnsidl  ^it  Bhip  bears  away 
before  the  wind.  Again  hauls  upon  the  wind.  An* 
other  mainsail  fitted  to  the  yard.  The  gale  still  la- 
creases.  Topsails  furled.  Top-gallant  yards  sent 
down.  Sea  enlarges.  Sunset  Courses  reefed.  Four 
seaman  k>st  off  the  lee  main  yard-arm.  Anxiety 
of  the  pilots  from  their  dangerous  situation.  Resolute 
behaviour  of  the  sailors.  The  ship  lal>ours  in  great 
(fistress.  The  artillery  thrown  overboard.  Dismal 
q)pearance  of  the  weather.  Very  high  and  dangerous 
sea.  Severe  fiuigoe  of  the  crew.  Consultation  and 
resolution  of  the  officers.  Speeeh  and  advice  of  Albert 
to  the  crew.  Necessary  disposition  to  veer  before  the 
wind.  Disappointment  in  the  proposed  effect.  New 
dispositions  equally  unsuccessful.  The  mlMn  mast 
cut  away. 

7^  MVfu  (to  in  CA«  fto,  MuwM  Cap9  Fruekin,  in  Candia^  mnd  tU 
ttland  n/  Faleanera,  tahick  w  ntarlff  tuoelvt  Uagum  nertkiemrd  «f 
Caft  8pa4(K—Ttte  tim-  ii  from  nin*  m  tha  morning  till  on*  oUock 
«tf  tkg/oUuwing  mominf. 

Adieu,  ye  pleasures  of  the  niral  scene, 

Whero  peace  and  calm  contentment  dwell  serene ! 

To  me,  in  vain,  on  earth's  prolific  soil. 

With  summer  crown'd  th'  Elysian  valleys  smile ! 

To  me  those  happier  scenes  no  joy  impart. 

But  tantalize  with  hope  my  aching  heart 

For  these,  alas !  reluctant  I  forego. 

To  visit  storms  and  elements  of  wo ! 

Ye  tempests !  o'er  my  head  congenial  roll. 

To  suit  the  mournful  music  of  my  soul ! 

In  black  progression,  lo !  they  hover  near — 

Hail,  social  Horrors!  like  ray  fate  severe  ! 

Old  Ocean,  hail !  beneath  whose  azure  zone 

The  secret  deep  lies  unexplored,  unknown. 

Approach,  ye  brave  companions  of  the  sea. 

And  fearless  view  this  awful  scene  with  me ! 

Ye  native  guardians  of  your  country's  laws ! 

Ye  bold  assertors  of  her  sacred  cause  ! 

The  muse  invites  you,  judge  if  she  depart, 

Unequal,  from  the  precepts  of  your  art 

In  practice  train'd,  and  conscious  of  her  power. 

Her  steps  intrepid  meet  the  trying  hour. 

O'er  the  smooth  boeom  of  the  faithless  tides, 

Propell'd  by  gentle  gales,  the  vessel  glides. 

Rodmond,  exulting,  felt  th'  auspicious  wind.. 

And  by  a  mystic  charm  its  aim  confined.—- 

The  thoughts  of  home,  that  o'er  his  fancy  roll» 

With  trembling  joy  dilate  Palemon'i  soul  t 
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Hope  liib  hit  heart,  before  whoee  vivid  ray 
Dmoch  recedes,  and  danger  melts  away. 
Alieadf  Britain's  parent  clifis  arise. 
And  in  idea  greet  his  longing  eyes! 
Each  anwroDs  sailor  too,  with  heart  elate, 
Dwelb  on  the  beauties  of  his  gentle  mate. 
E'en  they  th*  impressive  dart  of  Love  can  feelf 
Wboae  stabbom  sools  are  sheathed  in  triple  steel 
Nor  lev  &etjay%  perhaps  with  equal  truth, 
Each  faithful  maid  eipects  th*  approaching  youth. 
In  distant  bosoms  equal  ardoofi  glow ; 
And  mutual  passions  mutual  joy  bestow.— 
Tsll  Ida's  summit  now  more  distant  grew. 
And  Jove's  high  hill  was  rising  on  the  view; 
When,  from  the  left  approaching,  they  descry 
A  liquid  column,  towering,  shoot  on  high  : 
The  foaming  base  an  angry  whirlwind  sweeps, 
Where  curling  billovi-s  rouse  the  fearful  deeps : 
8tiU  round  and  round  the  fluid  vortex  flies, 
Srattering  dnn  night  and  horror  through  the  skies. 
The  swift  volution  and  th*  enormous  train 
Let  sages  versed  in  Nature's  lore  explain ! 
The  horrid  apparition  still  draws  nigh. 
And  white  with  loam  the  whirling  surges  fly ; 
The  guns  were   primed — the   vessel  northward 

veers. 
Till  her  Mack  battery  on  the  column  bears. 
The  nitre  fired  ;  and  while  the  dreadful  sound, 
ConvulsiTe,  shook  the  slumbering  air  around. 
The  watery  volume,  trembling  to  the  sky, 
Burst  down  the  dreadful  deluge  from  on  high ; 
Th*  afirighted  surge,  recoiling  as  it  fell. 
Rolling  in  hills  disclosed  th'  abymof  hell. 
But  soon  this  transient  undulation  o'er. 
The  sea  subsides,  the  whirlwinds  mgo  no  more. 
^Vhile   southward    now   th*    increasing   breezes 

veer, 
Dark  clouds  incnrabeni  on  their  wings  appear. 
In  front  ihey  view  the  consecrated  grove 
Of  Cypress,  sacred  once  to  Cretan  Jove. 
The  thirsty  canvass,  all  around  supplied. 
Still  drinfei  unqucnch*d  the  full  afe'rial  tide; 
And  now,  approaching  near  the  lofty  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 
From  bumish'd  scales  they  beam'd  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaxe. 
Boon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair. 
Dart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snare. 
One  in  redoubling  mazes  wheels  along. 
And  glides,  unhappy !  near  the  triple  prong. 
Rodroond,  unerring,  o'er  his  head  suspends 
The  barbed  steel,  and  every  turn  attends. 
Unerring  aim'd  the  missile  weapon  flew. 
And,  plunging,  struck  the  fated  victim  through. 
Th*  upturning  points  his  ponderous  bulk  sustain ; 
On  deck  he  struggles  with  convulsive  pain. 
But  while  his  heart  the  ialal  javelin  thrills 
And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills. 
What  radiant  changes  strike  th'  astonished  sight! 
What  glowing  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light! 
Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west. 
With  porting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  drest ; 
Not  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn. 
When  orient  dews  impearl  th*  enamell'd  lawn. 
Than  from  his  sides  in  bright  suffusion  flow, 
That  now  with  gold  empyreal  scem'd  to  glow ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view, 
And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue ; 


Now  beam  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye ; 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  dye. 
But  here  description  clouds  each  ahining  r_^  ^  ^ 
What  terms  of  Art  can  Nature'a  powreia  dim%1 
Now,  while  on  high  the  freshening  gale  shi ' ' 
The  ship  beneath  her  lofty  preaaure  reels. 
Th'  auziliar  sails  that  court  a  genUe  biuai^ 
From  their  high  stations  sink  by  elovr  dagiiM 
The  watchful  ruler  of  the  helm  no  more 
With  fix'd  attention  eyes  th'  a^iacent  ohoie; 
But  by  the  oracle  of  truth  below. 
The  wondrous  magnet,  guidea  the  weywwdpw 
The  wind,  that  still  th'  impressive  csanvesssmi 
Swift  and  more  swift  the  yielding  barii  impsiri 
Impatient  thus  she  glides  along  the  ooeat. 
Till,  for  behind,  the  hUl  of  Jove  ia  lost: 
And  while  aloof  from  Retimo  she  ateeia* 
Malacha's  foreland  full  in  front  appeera. 
Wide  o'er  yon  isthmus  stands  the  cypreaa  givn 
That  once  enclosed  the  hallow'd  fane  of  Jo«» 
Here  too,  memorial  of  his  name!  ia  Ibund 
A  tomb,  in  marble  ruins  on  the  ground. 
This  gloomy  tyrant,  whose  triumphant  yoke 
The  tiembling  stotes  around  to  slavery  brake; 
Through  G  reece,  for  murder,  rape,  and  inceat ' 
The  muses  raised  to  high  Olympua  throne^- 
For  oft,  alas !  their  venal  strains  adorn 
The  prince  whom  blushing  Virtue  holda  in  um 
Si  ill  Rome  and  Greece  record  his  endleaa  frm 
And  hence  yon  mountain  yet  retaina  hia  tmmt 
But  see !  in  confluence  borne  before  the  UsA 
Clouds  roll'd  on  clouds  the  dusky  noon  o*ercai; 
The  blackening  ocean  curls ;  the  winda  arise; 
And  the  dark  scud*  in  swift  succesaion  flies. 
While  the  swoln  canvass  bends  the  raaats  oo  ki^ 
Low  in  the  wave  the  leeward  cannon  lie.t 
The  sailors  now,  to  give  the  ship  relief. 
Reduce  the  topsails  by  a  single  reef4 
Each  lofly  yard  with  slocken'd  cordage  reels. 
Rattle  the  creaking  blocks  and  ringing  wheck 
Down  the  tall  masts  the  topsails  sink  amain ; 
And,  soon  reduced,  assume  their  post  again. 
More  distant  grew  receding  Candia'a  shore; 
And  southward  of  the  west  Cape  Spodo  bora 
Four  hours  tho  sun  his  high  meridian  thvooi 
Had  left,  and  o'er  Atlantic  regions  ahone  : 
Still  blacker  clouds,  that  all  the  skies  invade, 
Draw  o'er  his  sullied  orb  a  dismal  shade. 
A  sqimll  deep  lowering  blots  the  southern  sky,  | 
Before  whose  boisterous  breath  the  waton  fly.  : 
Its  weight  the  topsails  can  no  more  sustain:      I 
'  Reef  topsails,  reef!'  the  boatswain  calla  again! ' 


again!; 

rest  cm 

;  thea^ 


•  Scud  is  a  name  given  by  seamen  to  the  lowest  ( 
which  are  driven  with  great  rapidity  along  the 
sphere,  In  sqnally  or  tempertuouB  weather.  •      i 

t  When  the  wind  crosses  a  ship's  course,  frf 
directly  or  obliquely,  that  side  of  the  ship  upon  vlidi 
acts,  is  caned  the  weather  side:  and  the  opposicsOT 
which  is  then  prMMUnwards,  is  called  the  lee  H 
Hence  all  ihr  ••-'•^^^^••■we  of  the  iM»«ri^iifl 
lime,  disitor  n  wW'' 

ated;  as  *  *  hf"* 
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idi*  and  top-bow-line«t  foon  are  gone, 
ioefl4  And  reeAucUet  next  they  run : 
»nng  fail*  descend ;  and  now  they  tquara 
i,  while  ready  lailon  mount  in  air. 
her-earings$  and  the  lee  they  past; 
enroird,  and  every  point  made  iaat 
c  above  thus  finiah'd*  they  descend, 
ant  th*  approaching  squidl  attend, 
■esistless ;  and  with  foaming  sweeps 
he  whitening  surliM»  of  the  deep^ 
tempest,  home  to  deeds  of  death« 
vard  sisters  scour  the  blasted  heath. 
1  pregnant  now  the  clouds  impend, 
I  and  cataract  tumultuous  blend, 
ler  side  the  reeling  vessel  lie»— 
the  misen,!!  quick  !'*  the  master  cries, 
clae-gamets  !f  let  the  main  sheet  fly  !"** 
erous  squall  still  presses  from  on  high, 
,  and  fatal,  as  the  lightning's  course, 
the  torn  mainsail  bunta  with  thundering 

I  rent  canvass  flufter*d  in  the  wind, 
w  flank  the  stooping  bark  inclined^ — 
the  helmtt  a-weather  !*'  Rodmond  cries ; 
iie  word,  the  helm  a-weather  flies. 
,  with  secret  instinct  veers  apace : 
the  foresail  right  athwart  they  brace ; 
il  sheets  restrained,  the  bellying  sail 
broad  concave  to  the  sweeping  gale, 
r  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies, 
live  ttmoneertt  the  helm  applies. 
Ruit  along  the  alirial  way, 
mt  eye  the  ialoon  marks  his  prey. 


M  are  eUher  single  ropes  or  tackles,  by  which 
e  hoisted  up  and  lowered,  wlien  the  sail  is  to 
;d  or  reduced. 

les  are  ropes  extended  to  keep  the  windward 
s  sail  steady,  and  to  prevent  it  from  shaking  in 
irable  wind. 

lea  are  ropes  used  to  trass  op  the  does,  or 
lers  of  the  principal  sails  to  their  respective 
licolarly  when  the  sail  is  to  be  close  reefed 
-Reef-tackles  are  ropes  employed  to  facilitate 
on  of  reefing,  by  confining  the  extremities  of 
ise  up  to  the  yard,  so  that  the  interval  becomes 
is  therefore  easily  rolled  up  and  Ikstened  to 
f  the  points  employed  for  this  purpose. 

I  sre  small  cords,  by  which  the  upper  comers 
:ipal  sails,  snd  also  the  extremities  of  the  reefs, 
Ml  to  the  yard-arms. 

sen  is  a  large  sail  of  an  oblong  figure,  extended 

nizen  masu 

Eirnets  are  employed  for  the  same  purposes 

nsail  and  foresail,  as  the  clue-lines  are  upon 

luare  sails.    Sec  note  t,  above. 

jcessary  in  this  place  to  remaric  that  the  sheets, 

universally  mistaken  by  tlic  English  po<*ts  and 

;rs  for  the  sails  themselves,  arc  no  other  than 

ised  to  extend  the  clues  or  lower  comers  of 

9  which  they  are  attached.    To  the  mainsail 

II  there  is  a  rtheet  and  a  tack  on  each  side ;  the 
•Mcb  Is  a  thick  rope,  serving  to  confine  the 
'^'     'the  ssul  down  to  the  ship's  side,  whilst 

•  out  of  the  leecluc  or  lower  comer  on 
Tscks  are  only  used  in  a  side  wind. 
M  to  be  a-ieeatheff  when  the  bar  by 
I  ti  tamed  to  the  stde  of  the  ship  next 


istnan  or 


Elach  motion  watches  of  the  doubtful  chase. 
Obliquely  wheding  through  the  liquid  space ; 
So,  govem*d  by  the  steersman's  glowing  hands. 
The  regent  helm  her  motion  still  commands. 

But  now  the  transient  squall  to  leeward  past. 
Again  she  rallies  to  the  sullen  blast. 
The  helm  to  starboard*  turns — with  wings  inclined. 
The  sidelong  canvass  clasps  the  faithless  wind. 
The  mizen  draws ;  she  springs  aloof  once  more. 
While  the  fbre^atayeailt  balances  before. 
The  fbre.sail  braced  obliquely  to  the  wind. 
They  near  the  prow  th*  extended  tack  confined ; 
Then  on  the  leeward  sheet  the  seamen  bend. 
And  haul  the  bow-line  to  the  bowsprit  end. 
To  topsails  next  they  haste — the  bunt-lines  gone, 
The  clue-linesthrou^  their  wheerd  machinery  run. 
On  either  side  below  the  sheets  are  manned  : 
Again  the  fluttering  sails  their  skirts  expand, 
Once  more  the  topsails, though  with  humbler  plume. 
Mounting  alofl  th^Bir  ancient  post  resume. 
Again  the  bow-lines  and  the  jrards  are  braced,t 
And  all  th*  entangled  cords  in  order  placed. 

The  sail,  by  whirlwinds  thus  so  lately  rent. 
In  tatter'd  ruins  fluttering,  is  unbent 
With  brails$  refix  another  soon  prepared. 
Ascending,  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 
To  each  yard.arm  the  head  ropell  ^ey  extend. 
And  soon  their  earings  and  the  roebinsT  bend. 
That  task  perform'd,  they  first  the  braces**  slack. 
Then  to  its  station  drag  th*  unwilling  tack ; 
And,  while  the  lee  clue-garnet's  lower'd  away. 
Taught  aA  the  sheet  they  tally  and  belay  .ft 

Now  to  the  north,  from  Afric*s  burning  shore, 
A  troop  of  porpoises  their  course  explore ; 
In  curling  wreaths  they  gambol  on  the  tide, 
Now  bound  alofl,  now  down  the  billow  glide. 
Their  tracks  awhile  the  hoary  waves  retain, 
That  bum  in  sparkling  trails  along  the  main. 
These  fleetest  coursers  of  the  finny  race, 
When  threat*ning  clouds  th*  etherial  vault  deface, 
Their  rout  to  leeward  still  sagacious  form, 
To  siion  the  fury  of  th'  approaching  storm. 

•  The  helm  being  tumed  to  starboard,  or  to  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  directs  the  prow  to  the  left,  or  to  p^irt, 
and  vice  verta.  Hence  the  helm  being  put  a  starboard, 
when  the  ship  is  running  northward,  directs  her  prow 
towards  the  west 

t  This  sail,  which  is  with  more  propriety  called  the 
fore-toproast-staysail,  is  a  triangular  sail,  that  mns  upon 
the  fbrc-topmast-stay,  over  the  bowsprit.  It  is  used  to 
command  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  counterbalance 
the  sails  extended  towards  the  stern.  See  also  the  last 
note  of  this  Canto. 

X  A  yard  is  said  to  be  braced  when  it  is  tumed  about  the 
mast  hori/.ontally,  either  to  the  right  or  left;  the  ropes 
employed  in  this  service  are  accordingly  called  braces.  ' 

$  The  ropes  used  to  truss  up  a  sail  to  the  yani  or  mast 
whereto  it  is  attached  are,in  a  general  sense,  called  brails. 

I  The  head-rope  is  a  cord  to  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  sail  Is  sewed. 

V  Rope-bands,  pronounced  roebins,  are  small  cords 
used  to  fasten  the  upper  edge  of  any  sail  to  its  respective 
yard. 

••  Because  the  lee-brace  confines  the  yard  so  that  the 
tack  will  not  come  down  to  its  place  till  the  braces  are 
cast  loose. 

ft  Taught  implies  stlflf;  tense,  or  extended  straight ;  and 
talfy  Is  a  phrase  particularly  applied  to  the  oporafion  of 
hauling  aft  fhe  sheets,  <♦  drawing  them  towards  the  ship's 
stern.    To  bs'ay  is  to  fai^ten. 
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Fmir  Cmndia  now  no  more  beneath  her  lee 
Proiecu  the  vessel  from  th*  insulting  sea : 
Round  her  broed  arms,  impatient  of  control, 
Roused  from  their  secret  deeps,  the  billows  roll. 
Sunk  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  friendly  shore. 
And  all  the  scene  an  hostile  aspect  wore. 
The  flattering  wind,  that  late,  with  promised  aid, 
From  Candia's  bay  th*  unwilling  ship  betray'd, 
No  longer  fawns  beneath  the  fair  disguise, 
But  like  a  ruffian  on  his  quarry  flies. — 
Tost  on  the  tide  she  feels  the  tempest  blow. 
And  dreads  the  vengeance  of  so  fell  a  foe. 
As  the  proud  horse,  with  costly  trappings  gay. 
Exulting,  prances  to  the  bloody  fray. 
Spuming  the  ground,  he  glories  in  his  might, 
But  reels  tumultuous  in  the  shock  of  fight : 
Even  so  caparisonM  in  gaudy  pride, 
The  bounding  vessel  dances  on  the  tide — 
Fierce,  and  more  fierce  the  southern  demon  blew, 
And  more  incensed  the  roaring  waters  grew: 
The  ship  no  longer  can  her  topsails  spread, 
Aud  every  hope  of  fairer  skies  is  fled. 
Bow-lines  and  halinrds  are  relaxM  again. 
Clue-lines  liaul'd  down,  and  sheets  let  fly  anmin ; 
Clued  up  each  topsail,  and  by  braces  squared, 
Tlie  seamen  climb  aloA  on  either  yard ; 
Tliey  furl*d  the  sail,  and  pointed  to  the  wind 
The  yard,  by  rolling  tackles*  then  confined. 
While  o'er  the  sliip  the  gallant  boatswain  flies : 
Like  a  hoarse  mastiff  through  the  storm  he  cries : 
Prompt  to  direct  th'  unskilful  still  appears ; 
Th*  expert  he  praises,  and  the  fearful  cheers. 
Now  some  to  strike  top-gallant  yards  attend  ;f 
Some  travellent  up  the  weather-backsta3rs$  send ; 
At  each  mast-head  the  top-ropesH  others  bend. 
The  youngest  snilors  from  the  yards  above 
Their  parrels.T  lifts,**  and  braces  soon  remove  : 
Then  topt  an-end,  and  to  travellers  tied,        [slide, 
Charge<l  with  their  sails,  they  down  Uie  backstays 
The  yards  secure  along  the  boorastt  reclined. 
While  fome  the  flying  cords  alofl  coniinod. — 


•  The  rt>ning  tackle  is  an  assemblayo  or  pulleys,  used 
U)  confine  the  yard  to  the  westher-sido  of  ttie  UMst,  snd 
prcToni  the  Ihraier  from  nibbing  sgainst  the  Utter  by 
the  fluctuatinj  motion  of  the  ship  la  a  turbulent  vea. 

t  h  in  ususl  to  send  down  the  top-galLint  yanls  oo  the 
ap{)n>ach  of  a  storui.  They  arc  the  highest  jards  that 
are  rit;ged  in  a  slup. 

^Travellers  are  slender  iron  rings,  encircling  the 
backstays,  and  used  to  facilitate  the  hoisting  or  lowering 
of  the  top-gallant  yaids,  by  confining  them  to  (he  back- 
stays, in  their  accent  or  descent,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
froui  swinging  about  by  the  axitatlon  of  (he  vessel 

i  Backsuys  are  k>nf:  routes  extending  from  the  rl^ht 
and  left  side  of  the  ship  to  the  top-ruain  hcadii,  which 
they  are  intended  to  serure,  by  count emctiog  the  elTurt 
of  I  he  wind  upon  the  hiiIa. 

I  Tup  ri)pes  are  the  cords  by  which  the  top-gaDant 
yards  are  hoi 'ted  up  frotn  the  deck,  or  lowered  again  in 
stonuy  weather. 

T  The  parrel,  which  is  usually  a  movable  l>and  of  rope, 
Is  employed  to  confine  the  yard  to  its  respective  mast 

**  Lifls  arc  ropes  extending  from  tho  head  of  any  mast 
to  the  extremities  of  its  particuUr  ysrd,  to  support  the 
weif ht  of  the  latter;  to  retain  It  in  balance ;  or  to  raise 
one  yard-arm  higher  than  the  other,  which  is  accord- 
lnT?y  callfMl  l**j*ping. 

^'TUo  \)thHi\^  in  Jhis  p?ace,  iu^^Iy  any  mants  or  ysrds 
lyiic  oil  diTk  in  r*'»#.M'vi»,  t«»  siij).«ly  the  p!.»ce  of  oihc^ra 
whic!)  may  be  carried  away  by  distress  of  weather,  <&c. 


Their  sails  reduced,  and  all  the  rigging  elc«; 
A  while  the  crew  relax  from  toilvBevere. 
A  while  their  spirits,  with  fatigue  oppreat. 
In  vain  expe<:t  th'  alternate  hour  of  rest: 
But  with  redoubling  force  the  tempests  bloir 
And  watery  hills  in  fell  succeasion  flow  ; 
A  dismal  shade  o'ercasts  the  frowning  (riua; 
New  troubles  grow ;  new  difficulties  rise. 
No  season  this  from  duty  to  descend  !— 
All  hands  on  deck  th'  eventful  hoar  attend. 

His  race  perform'd,  the  sacred  lamp  of  day 
Now  dipt  in  western  clouds  his  parting  ray. 
His  sick*ning  fires,  half^lost  in  ambient  hsM^ 
Refract  along  the  dusk  a  crimson  blaae  ; 
Till  deep  immerged  the  languid  orb  declineit 
And  now  to  cheerless  night  the  aky  resigm ! 
Sod  evening's  hour,  how  different  from  the  jsi! 
No  flaming  pomp,  no  blushing  glories  cast; 
No  ray  of  friendly  light  is  seen  around  : 
The  moon  and  stars   in   hopeless    shade  ai 
drown'd. 

The  ship  no  longer  can  her  coaraes*  beer ; 
To  reef  the  courses  is  the  master's  care : 
The  sailors,  summon'd  afl,  a  daring  band ! 
Attend  th'  enfolding  brails  at  his  command. 
But  here  the  doubtful  oflScers  dispute, 
"Till  skill  and  judgment  prejudice  conlbte. 
Rodmond,  whose  genius  never  soar'd  bejrond 
The  narrow  rules  of  art  his  youth  had  oomi*d. 
Still  to  the  hostile  fury  of  the  wind 
Released  the  sheet,  and  kept  the  tack  confiiMd: 
To  long-tried  practice  obstinately  warm. 
He  doubts  conviction,  and  relies  on  form. 
But  the  sage  master  this  advice  declines ; 
With  whom  Arion  in  opinion  joins. — 
The  watchful  seaman,  whose  sagacions  eye 
On  sure  experience  may  with  truth  rely. 
Who  from  the  reigning  cause  foretells  th*  ^c^ 
This  barlmroiis  practice  ever  will  reject. 
For,  fluttering  loose  in  air,  the  rigid  sail 
Soon  flits  to  ruins  in  the  furious  gale  ! 
And  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm. 
Will  never  first  embroil  the  lee-yard  arm. 
The  master  said  ;— obedient  to  command. 
To  raise  the  tack,  the  ready  sailora  standt-^ 
Gradual  it  loosens,  while  th'  involving  clue, 
Swcli'd  by  the  wind,  alofl  unruffiing  flew. 
The  sheet  and  weather-b.-ace    they    now  ¥d 

by;t 
The  lee  clue-garnet  and  the  bunt-lines  ply. 
Thus  all  prepared.  Let  go  the  sheet!  he  cries; 
Impetuous  round  the  ringing  wheels  it  flies: 
Shivering  at  first,  till  by  tho  blast  im|>Gird, 
High  o'er  the  lee-yord  nrm  the  canvass  awell'd 


•  Tlio  courses  arc  generally  understood  to  bt 
main  sail,  foresail,  and  inizon,  which  are  the  largaai 
lowest  sails  of  their  several  masts ;  the  lermie^ 
somctiuies  taken  iu  a  larger  sense. 

t  It  has  been  remarked  ^g|n||^jp||g  ••^  n^j 
that  the  tack  is  always  ^ 
as  soon  as  it  is  cast  k^ 
the  weather  clue  of 
yariJ ;  and  this  open 
a  storm,  to  prevent 
to  pieces  by  shiverii 

X  h  is  ncces5ary  1 
**vor  tlic  uhorl  id  cas: 
\ug  viulenlly. 
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ling-linet*  embraced,  with  brails  confined 
It  length  unshaken  by  the  wind, 
resail  then  secured  with  equal  care, 
to  reef  the  mainsail  they  repair. — 
some,  high-mounted,  overhaul  the  tye, 
the  down-haul  tacklet  others  ply. 
liils,  and  brails,  a  seaman  each  attends, 
the  mast  the  willing  yard  descends, 
lower'd  sufficient,  they  securely  brace, 
i*d  the  rolling-tackle  in  its  place ; 
ef-lines(  and  their  earings  now  prepared, 
ing  on  pliant  shrouds,!!  they  man  the  yard, 
th*  citremes  two  able  hands  appear, 
there,  the  hardy  boatswain  here ; 
1  the  van  to  front  the  tempest  hung ; 
)und  the  lee  yard-arm,  ill.omen'd !  clung, 
uring  to  its  station  first  they  bend ; 
ef-bandf  then  along  the  yard  extend : 
rcling  earings,  round  th*  extremes  entwined, 
it  and  by  inner  turns**  they  bind, 
land  10  hand  the  reef-lines  next  received, 
{h  eye-let  holes  and  roebin  legs  were  reeved, 
ef  in  double  iblds  involved  they  lay ; 
the  firm  cord,  and  either  end  belay. 
It  thou,  Arion !  held  the  leeward  post, 
on  the  yard  by  mountain  billows  tost, 
e  oblivion  o*er  our  tragic  tale 
en  for  ever  drawn  her  dusky  veil. — 
ling  heaven  prolong*d  thy  vital  date, 
r  ills  to  suffer  and  relate ! 
while  their  orders  those  aloft  attend, 
I  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend, 
f  up  surging  with  tremendous  roll, 
rant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole, 
mds !  secure  your  hold  1"  Arion  cries; 
3S  all  dreadful,  stooping  from  the  skies ; 

•piUln(*lines,  which  are  only  used  on  particular 
18  in  tempestuous  weather,  are  employed  to 
getber  and  confine  the  belly  of  the  sail,  when  it 
;d  by  the  wind  over  the  yard. 
Tiolcnce  of  the  wind  forces  the  yard  so  much 
I  from  the  mast  on  these  occasions,  that  It  cannot 
e  lowered  so  as  to  reef  the  sail,  without  the  ap- 
1  of  a  tackle  to  haul  it  down  on  the  mast.  This 
irards  con?erted  into  roUiof  tackle.  See  note  *, 
p.  20. 

s  are  the  same  to  the  rasinssil,  foresail,  and 
as  the  haliairda  (note  ',  ist  coL  p.  19)  are  to  all 
sails.    The  tye  is  the  upp^r  part  of  the  jears. 
Mines  are  only  used  to  reef  the  mainsail  and 
They  are  past  In  spiral  turns  through  the  eye- 
is  of  the  ree<;  and  over  the  head  of  the  sails 
1  the  rope-band  legs,  till  they  reach  the  extremi* 
he  reef,  to  which  they  are  firmly  extended,  so  as 
he  reef  close  up  to  the  yard. 
>ud8  are  thick  ropes,  stretching  from  the  mast* 
ownwards  to  the  outsirle  of  the  ship,  serving  lo 
the  masts.    They  are  alfw  us«>(l  as  a  range  of 
Iders,  by  which  the  seamen  ascend  or  descend, 
ma  wbaterer  is  necessary  about  iho  sailj  and 

Is  a  long  piece  of  canvas"  80wc»! 

rmrailfthen  the  canvass  in  the  place 

■of  the  reef  are  fi^rnied. 

Iha  earing  serve  to  cxtcmi  the 

*lia  loner  turns  are  employed  to 

I  lo  fts  surface.    See  note  I, 


Uplifted  on  its  horrid  edge  she  feels 

The  shock,  and  on  her  side  half-buried  reel^ : 

The  sail  half  bury'd  in  the  whelming  wave, 

A  fearful  warning  to  the  seamen  gave : 

While  from  its  margin,  terrible  to  tell ! 

Three  sailors,  with  their  gallant  buatsv#iin,  felL 

Tom  with  resistless  fury  from  their  hold. 

In  vain  their  struggling  arms  the  yard  inibid . 

In  vain  to  grapple  Hying  cords  they  try, 

The  cords,  alas !  a  solid  gripe  deny ! 

Prone  on  the  midnight  surge,  with  pcuiting  breath 

They  cry  lor  aid,  and  long  contend  with  Death. 

High  o'er  their  heads  the  rolling  billou-s  sweeps 

And  down  they  sink  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Bereft  of  power  to  help,  their  comrades  see 

The  wretched  victims  die  beneath  tho  lee ! 

With  fruitless  sorrow  their  lost  state  bemoan ; 

Perhaps  a  fatal  prelude  to  Uieir  own  ! 

In  dark  suspense  on  deck  the  pilots  stand. 
Nor  can  determine  on  the  next  command 
Though  still  they  knew  the  vessel's  armed  sida 
Impenetrable  to  the  clasping  tide ; 
Though  still  the  waiera  by  no  secret  wound 
A  passage  to  her  deep  recesses  found ; 
Surrounding  evib  yet  they  ponder  o'er — 
A  storm,  a  dangerous  sen,  and  leeward  shore ! 
Should  they,  though  reef  *d,  again  their  sails  extend 
Again  in  fluttering  fragments  they  may  rend  ; 
Or  should  they  stand,  boneaih  the  dreadful  strain. 
The  dovvn-press'd  ship  may  never  rise  again  ; 
Too  late  to  weather*  now  Morea's  land. 
Yet  verging  fust  to  A  then 's  rocky  strand. — 
Thus  they  lament  the  consequence  severe. 
Where  perils  unaliay'd  by  hope  appear. 
Long  in  their  minds  revolving  each  event. 
At  last  to  furl  tho  courses  they  consent ; 
That  done,  to  reef  the  mizen  next  agree. 
And  try,t  beneath  it,  sidelong  in  the  sen. 

Now  down  the  mast  the  sloping  jrard  declined. 
Till  by  the  jean  and  topping  liA|  confined  ; 
The  head,  with  doubling  canvass  fenced  around. 
In  balonce  near  tho  lofty  peok,  they  bound. 
Tlie  reef  enwrapf,  th*  inserted  knittles  tied. 
To  hoist  the  shorten'd  soil  again  they  hied. 
The  order  given,  the  yard  aloft  they  sway'd  ; 
The  brails  relax'd,  th*  extended  sheet  belay 'd  : 
The  helm  its  post  forsook,  and  lash'd  a-lee,$ 
Inclined  the  wayward  prow  to  front  the  sea. 

When  sacred  Orpheus,  on  the  Stygian  coast. 
With  notes  divine  implored  his  consort  lost  ; 


^flfeBbjsr' 


•^le 
tie 


s  To  weather  a  shore  is  to  pass  to  the  windward  of  it, 
which  at  this  time  is  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm. 

t  To  try,  is  to  lay  the  ship,  with  her  near  side  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  sea,  witli  the  head  soiupwhat 
inclined  to  the  wiiuiwani ;  the  helm  bring  lai«l  a  loc  to 
retain  her  in  this  position.  fl«*c  a  farther  illu»traii<»!i  of 
this  in  the  last  note  ofthis  Canto. 

X  The  topping  lift,  which  tops  the  upper  j»art  of  tho 
mizenyard,  (see  note  ♦•,  p.  20  )  Ttiis  line  bikI  liio  Mx 
following  describe  the  operaflon  of  rcrfing  and  balanc- 
ing the  mizen.  The  reef  of  iliis  sail  is  towania  ilie  lowor 
eu'i,  the  kiiittlt'S  b^in;;  small  phort  lines  nncil  in  tlte  room 
of  points  for  this  purpose,  (see  note  J,  Ist  col.  p.  10,  and 
note",  p.  20;)  they  are  accorilingly  knotid  un«Jer  the 
foof-rope  or  lower  c<lge  of  the  sail. 

i  lAshM  a-lee  is  fastened  to  the  lee-side.     See  note  t 
p.  l& 
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Though  round  him  perils  grew  in  fell  Bxnj, 

And  iatet  and  furiet  itood  to  bar  hit  way ; 

Not  more  ad¥enturmu  wai  the  attempt,  to  more 

The  powen  of  hell  with  ■trains  of  heaTenly  lore, 

Thau  mine,  to  bid  the  unwilling  Muse  explore 

The  wilderness  of  rude  mechanic  lore. 

Such  toil  th'  unwearied  Dndalus  endured. 

When  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth  immured ; 

Till  Art  her  salutary  help  beatow'd. 

To  guide  him  through  that  intricate  abod«i 

Thus  long  entangled  in  a  thorny  way, 

Tliat  never  heard  the  sweet  Pierian  lay. 

The  Muse  that  tuned  to  barbarous  soaiids  ber 

string, 
Now  spreads,  like  Dndalus,  a  bolder  wing; 
The  verse  begins  in  softer  strains  to  flow. 
Replete  with  sad  yariety  of  wa 

As  yet,  amid  this  elemental  war. 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 
Nor  toil,  nor  hasard,  nor  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast. 
They  scorn  the  wretch  tliat  trembles  in  him  post ; 
Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 
Indignant  Crom  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  now  foil  oA  they  felt  the  raging  tide 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 
No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 
Thoy  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all ! 
But  e'en  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  res|Nte  crave: 
A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore. 
Their  harass'd  powers  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ ; 
A  pproacbing  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy, 
in  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circun^acent  lands. 
Ungrateful  task !  for  no  asylum  traced 
A  passage  open'd  from  the  watery  waste : 
Fate  seem'd  to  guard,  with  adamantine  moood. 
The  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismay'd. 
The  geometric  distances  survey 'd. 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmond  cries  aloud, 
"  Secure  your  lives !  grasp  every  man  ashrood  T' — 
Roused  from   his  trance,  he  mounts  with  eyes 

aghast; 
When  o'er  the  ship,  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down  rushes  from  on  high. 
And  fore  and  aft  dissever'd  ruins  lie. — 
As  when,  Britannia's  empire  to  maintain. 
Great  Hawke  descends  in  thunder  on  the  main. 
Around  the  brazen  voice  of  bottle  roars. 
And  fatal  lightnings  blast  the  hostile  shores ; 
Beneath  the  storm  their  shatter'd  navies  groan. 
The  trembling  deep  recoils  from  xone  to  xone : 
Thus  the  torn  vessel  felt  th'  enormous  stroke : 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke. 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bursting  rings, 
Th'  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs ; 
The  pilot's  fsir  machinery  strews  the  deck. 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 
The  balanced  mizen,  rending  to  the  head. 
In  strraming  rains  from  the  margin  fled. 
The  sides  convulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams. 
And,  rent  with  labour,  yawn'd  the  pitchy  seams ; 


They  sound  the  well,*  and,  terrible  li> 
Five  feet  immersed  along  the  Ilii« 
At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanUng  bnJuf 
And  turn  by  turn  th'  ongrateful  office  tak* 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  Plslenion  here. 
At  this  sad  task,  all  diligent  sppettr. 
As  some  fair  castle,  shook  by  rude 
Opposes  long  th'  approach  of  hoatile 
Grim  war  around  her  plants  hia  Mack  amf. 
And  death  and  sorrow  mark  hia  horrid  way; 
Till,  in  some  destined  hour,  againet  ber  wiJI 
In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fid!  : 
The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulvrerlm  nai. 
And  hostile  troops  the  shatter'd  hreech 
Her  valiant  inmates  si  ill  the  fye  retaid. 
Resolved  till  death  their  sacred  charge  lo 

So  the  brave  mariners  their  punspa  etten4 
And  help,  incessant,  by  rotation  lend  ; 
But  all  in  vain, — for  now  the  sounding  eoni 
Updrawn,  an  imdimiuish'd  depth  ezplovad. 
Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone ; 
The  ribs,  oppress'd  by  ponderous  cannon. 
Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume'a  height 
The  tortured  sides  seem  bursting  with  their  is^tf 
So  reels  Pelorus  with  convulsive  throes,  I 

When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  gM 
Hoarse  through  his  entmils  roars  th'  infernal  ftef 
And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning 
Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  arise. 
And  Fate,  vindiclire,  all  their  skill  deflea 
One  only  remedy  the  season  gave  ; 
To  plunge  the  nerves  of  boule  in  the 
From  their  high  platforms,  thus,  th' artillery 
Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  leaa  ohall 
But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  reqoiree ; 
A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inapirea  : 
For  while  intent  the  yawning  decka  to 
That  ever  and  anon  are  drench 'd  with 
Some  fatal  billow  with  recoiling  swecpi. 
May  hurl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deepk 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay  ! 
Too  soon  th'  eventful  roomenu  haste  avray ! 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  effinrts  of  the  heart ; 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve  ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  sofety  g^ve ! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  lo  rsK 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career, 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chueen  crew,  \ 

This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue ;  I 

The  wheel'd  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide,  I 
Rodmond  descending  claim'd  the  weather  akit:  i 
Fearless  of  heart  the  chief  his  orders  gave,  j 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave,  [dsf  I 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower,  nodding  o'er  Ai; 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a 
MeauM^ile  Ari<m,  traveming  the  waist,t 


anca 

wave:    I 
lletytM 


*  The  wen  la  an  iqiartment  in  the  ship's  hold, 
to  enckMe  the  ptnnpe.  It  is  sounded  by  dmppii^  a  me 
sured  iron  rod  down  into  ii  by  a  \ong  line.  Henee  ihsk 
crease  or  diminution  of  the  lealcs  are  easRy  ctiaoosaiai 

t  The  brake  is  the  lerer  or  handle  of  the  poiVh  ^ 
which  it  is  wrou^rhL 

:  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  laa  IV 
about  five  feel  k>  depth,  betwssa  Iha 
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^^nke  cordage  of  the  leeward-gum  unbraced, 
B^f^knd  pointed  crows  beneath  the  metal  placed, 
p^atching  the  roll,  their  Ibrelocka  they  withdrew, 
i^gi^nd  from  their  bede  the  reeling  cannon  threw : 
rhen  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Rodmond**  associates  wheeVd  th'  artillery  round ; 
^^Ininted  with  iron  fiings,  their  bars  beguile' 
^^he  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile ; 
^  fTheu,  hurl'd  from  sounding  hinges  0*91  the  side, 
^iX*handering  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 
^gf     The  ship,  thus  eased,  some  little  respite  finds 
.  f  n  this  rude  conflict  of  the  seas  and  winds. 
^jSuch  ease  Alcides  felt,  when,  clogg*d  with  goro, 
^  J%*  envenomed  mantle  from  his  side  he  tore ; 
^NVhen,  stung  with  burning  pain,  he  strove  too  lata 
^JM^o  atop  the  swift  career  of  cruel  fate. 
^TSTet  then  his  heart  one  ray  of  hope  procured, 
harbinger  of  sevenfold  pangs  endured ! 
kuch,  and  so  short  the  pause  of  wo  she  found ! 
limmerian  darkness  shades  the  doep  around, 
ive  when  the  lightnings,  gleaming  on  the  sight, 
Plash  through  the  gloom,  a  pale  disastrous  lighL 
l^.^bove,  all  ether,  fraught  with  scenes  of  wo, 
^^ith  grim  destruction  threatens  all  below. 

*  Beneath,  the  storra-lash*d  surges  furious  rise, 

'   .And  wave  uproird  on  wave,  assails  the  skies; 

*  '^Vith  ever-floating  bulwarks  they  surround 
^*Xhe  ship,  half.swaUow*d  in  the  black  profound ! 
"  ^¥ith  ceaseless  haiard  and  fotigue  opprest, 

X>i8may  and  anguish  every  heart  possest ! 

*  Wovt  while  with  boundless  inundation  o*er 
TPhe  sea-beat  ship  th*  involving  waters  roar, 

"  Displaced  beneaUi  by  her  capacious  womb, 
V'  *They  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resume ; 
"'  Sy  secret  ambushM  their  force  to  prove, 

*rh rough  many  a  winding  channel  first  they  rove ; 

*rill,  gathering  fury,  like  the  fever'd  blood, 

*  ^Through  her  dark  veins  they  roll  a  rapid  flood. 

*  AVhile  unrelenting  thus  the  leaks  they  found, 
*rhc  pump  with  ever-clanking  strokes  resound, 

*^     Around  each  leaping  valve,  by  toil  subdued. 
The  tough  bull  hide  must  ever  be  renew'd. 

f     Their  sinking  hearts  unusual  horrors  chill: 
And  down  their  weary  limbs  thick  dews  distil. 
No  ray  of  light  their  dying  hope  redeems ! 
Pregnant  with  some  new  w^o  each  moment  teems. 
Attain  the  chief  th*  instructive  draught  extends, 

''      Ami  o>r  the  figured  plain  attentive  bends : 
To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known. 
That  wheels  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne : 
But  here  alas !  his  science  naught  avails ! 

K       Art  droops  unequal,  and  experience  foils. 

B      The  diflerent  traverses,  since  twilight  made. 
He  on  the  hydrographic  circle  laid ; 
Then  the  broad  angle  of  lee-way*  explored, 

*  As  swept  across  the  graduated  chord. 

^       Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  art, 
TJnusunl  terrors  shook  the  master's  heart ; 

a       When  Falconera's  rugged  isle  he  found. 

Within  her  drift,  with  shelves  and  breakers  bound 

_      For,  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  tost. 

The  helpless  bark  with  all  her  crew  are  lost : 
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qusrter-deck  sod  forecastle,  and  bsviag  the  upper  deotc 
for  its  base,  or  plstform. 

*  The  lee-way,  or  drift,  which  In  this  place  are  sy  nony. 
moos  terms»  Is  tlM  nMUfement  by  which  a  ship  Is  driven 

'  of  tba  wind  and  sea,  when  she  Is 
i •€*••■■  aid  halm.. 


As  fotal  still  appears,  that  danger  o'er. 

The  steep  St  George,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 

With  him  the  pilots,  of  their  hopeless  state 

In  raoumihl  consultation  now  debate. 

Not  mora  perplexing  doubts  her  chiefs  appal. 

When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  foil ; 

While  Ruin  glarea  around,  and  pole  Afiright 

Convenes  her  councils  in  the  dead  of  night — 

No  blazon'd  trophiea  o*er  their  concave  spread. 

Nor  storied  pillars  raised  aloft  their  head  ; 

But  here  the  Queen  of  shade  around  them  threw 

Her  dragon  wing,  disastrous  to  the  view ! 

Dire  was  the  scene,  with  whirlwind,hail,andsliower; 

Black  Melancholy  ruled  the  fearful  hour! 

Beneadi  tramendous  roird  the  flashing  tide. 

Where  Fate  on  every  billow  seem'd  to  ride-^ 

Enclosed  with  ilia,  by  peril  unsubdued. 

Great  in  diatresa  the  master^eaman  stood : 

Skiird  to  command ;  deliberate  lo  advise ; 

Expert  in  action ;  and  in  council  wise ; 

Thus  to  his  partnera,  by  the  crew  unheard. 

The  dictates  of  his  soul  the  chief  referr*d. 

**  Ye  faithful  mates,  who  all  my  troubles  share. 
Approved  companions  of  your  master's  care ! 
To  you,  alas !  'twere  fruitless  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well ! 
This  mom  with  favouring  gales  the  port  we  left. 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  hope  bereft : 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
Th'  unseen  approach  of  thia  destructive  blast. 
These  seaa,  where  atorms  at  various  seaaona  blow. 
No  reigning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know. 
The  hour,  the  occasion  all  your  skill  demands ; 
A  leaky  ship,  embay'd  by  dangerous  landa. 
Our  bark  no  transient  jeopardy  surrounds ; 
Groaning  she  lies  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds : 
'Tis  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  find. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  wind  ; 
For  in  thia  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  more : 
Tet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  cure ! 
Thus  two  expedienu  ofler'd  lo  your  choice. 
Alone  require  your  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in  our  power  are  left  to  try ; 
To  perish  here  or  from  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  in  my  judgment  cast. 
For  various  reasons  I  prefer  the  last 
Tis  true  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight. 
To  me  consign'd,  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  is  mine. 
To  equal  votes  our  counsels  I  resign. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that,  in  this  dreadful  hour 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  power! 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away. 
Our  hopeless  stale  can  sufler  no  delay. 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale : 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  on  the  sea. 
Our  dropsied  ship  may  founder  on  the  lee : 
No  more  obedient  to  the  pilot's  power,        [vour." 
Th'  overwhelming  wave  may  soon  her  frame  de- 

He  said  ;  the  listening  mates  with  fix'd  regard 
And  silent  reverence  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  wtui  the  question  in  debate. 
And  o'er  their  coimcils  hung  impending  Fate. 
Redmond,  in  many  a  scene  of  peril  tried. 
Had  oft  the  master's  happier  skill  deacried» 
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Yet  now,  the  hour,  the  icene,  th'  occukn  known. 
Perhaps  with  equal  right  preferr'd  hii  own 
Of  long  experience  in  the  naYal  art. 
Blunt  was  hit  apeorh,  and  naked  waa  hia  heart : 
Alike  to  him  each  climate  and  each  Matt ; 
The  firit  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last : 
Sagocioufl  balancing  th*  oppoaed  eventi^ 
From  Albert  his  opinion  thus  dissents. 

**  Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hour. 
Where  toils  succeeding  toils  our  strength  over- 
power ! 
Yet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pursue. 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view  f 
Our  bark,  'tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shattered  by  the  ruffian  seas  and  wind ; 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  can  we  flee. 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrageous  sea  ? 
For  wliile  its  violence  the  tempest  keeps, 
Bereft  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps ; 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death  we  haste. 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  may  be  our  lost 
In  vain  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on  our  lee 
Now  opens  to  her  ports  a  passage  free ; 
Since,  if  before  the  blast  Uie  vessel  flies. 
Full  in  hor  track  unnumber'd  dangers  rise. 
Hero  Falcoiiera  spreads  her  lurking  snares ; 
There  distant  Greece  her  rugged  shelves  prepares ; 
Should  once  licr  bottom  strike  that  rocky  sliore. 
The  splitting  berk  thai  instant  were  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew, 
Be3ron(l  relief,  were  doom'd  to  perish  too. 
Thus  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent. 
Too  late  in  fatal  hour  we  may  repent 

"  Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope. 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  a  doubtful  hope. 
Tliough  sorely  buflbted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a-lee , 
The  crow,  though  harassed  long  with  toils  severe, 
Still  at  their  pumps  perceive  no  hasards  near. 
Shall  we.  incautious  then,  the  dangers  tell. 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hopes  to  quell ! 
Prudence  forbids ! — This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  the  changing  moon ; 
Irs  rage  though  terrible  may  soon  subside. 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th'  unruly  tide. 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease :  the  sails  once 

nofe 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore.** 

Thus  while  he  spoke  around  from  man  to  man. 
At  either  pump,  a  hollow  murmur  ran. 
For  while  the  v<«ssol  through  unnumber'd  chinks. 
Above,  below,  th'  invading  water  drinks, 
Sounding  hor  depth,  they  eyed  the  wetted  scale. 
And,  lo?  the  leak  o'er  all  their  powers  prevail. 
Vet  in  their  post,  by  terrors  unsubdued. 
They  with  redoubled  force  their  task  pursued. 

And  now  the  senior  pilots  seem'd  to  wait 
Arion's  voice  to  close  the  dark  debate. 
Though  many  a  bitter  storm,  with  peril  fraught. 
In    Neptune's  school     the     wandering   stripling 

taught. 
Not  twice  nine  summers  yet  matured  his  thought. 
So  oft  he  bled  by  Foriuno's  cruel  dnrt. 
It  fell  at  Inst  innoxious  on  his  heart. 
His  mind  still  shunning  care  with  secret  hate. 
In  patient  indolence  rcsign'd  to  Fate. 
But  now  the  horrors  that  around  him  roll. 
Thus  rous'd  to  action  his  rekindling  soul. 
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"  With  fix'd  attention,  ponderinf  in  my 
The  dark  distresses  on  each  side  combinad 
While  here  wo  linger  in  the  paai  of  Fate^ 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sad  debate. 
For,  some  decision  if  we  wish  to  fbrmp 
Ere  yet  our  vessel  sink  beneath  the  slonBp 
Her  shattered  state,  and  jron  .deapoodinf 
At  once  suggest  what  meaaurea  to  pumte.  [ 

The  labouring  hull  already  seems  haaf^fill'd        [ 
With  waters,  through  a  hundred  leaks  disliiri 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  Iretgfat, 
Half-drown'd  she  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weight! 
Thus  drenched  by  every  wave,  her  riven  ded^ 
Stript  and  defenceless,  floata  a  naked  wreek; 
Her  wounded  flanks  no  longer  can  auatain 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  bursting  main : 
At  every  pitch  th*  overwhelming  billovi.'^  bend, 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit  eni  ! 
A  fearful  warning !  since  the  masts  on  high 
On  tliat  support  with  trembling  hope  rely. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  tut  breatht 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  powers  th*  increasing  leaks  defy: 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
Olio  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the  glooa: 
To  light  and  save  us  from  the  watery  lotnb ; 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending^  here; 
Fly  from  the  fi»llowing  blast  and  shoreward  iM 

**  Tis  urged  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gale  j 

Precludes  the  help  oi' every  guiding  aail  ; 
And,  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste. 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  we  basts.    | 
But  haply  Falconeni  we  may  shun :  ; 

And  far  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  ron :  ) 

Less  haran'd  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  bear  i 
Th*  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear.  | 
E'en  then  the  wearied  storm  as  soon  shall  die^  ' 
Or  less  torment  the  groaning  pines  on  high. 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  hull  dismasted  there  awhile  may  ride. 
With  lengthon'd  cables  on  the  raging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  power. 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  hour. 
But  here  ingulf *d  and  foundering  while  we  slay, 
Fate  hovers  o'er,  and  marks  us  for  her  prey.*' 

He  said ;  Palemon  saw,  with  grief  of  heart: 
The  storm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved. 
He  heard  their  lost  alternative  resolved. 
High  beat  his  bosom :  with  such  fear  subdued. 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  old  time  the  wandering  swain  explored 
The  midnight  wizards  breathing  rites  abhorr'd: 
Trembling  approach'd  their  incantationa  fell. 
And.  chill'd  with  horror,  heard  the  songs  of  heU 
Arion  saw,  with  secret  anguish  moved. 
The  deep  aflliction  of  the  friend  he  loved; 
And,  all  awake  to  Friendship's  genial  heat; 
His  borom  fell  consenting  tumults  beaL 
Alas!  no  season  this  for  tender  love ;  .  h 

F'nr  hence  the  music  of  the  myrtle  grove^**.   .  •* 
With  Comfort's  sootliing  voice,  fVom  Hope  Ai 
Palomon's  drooping  spirit  he  revived. 
For  Confiolation  oH.  with  healing  art 
Retunes  the  jnrring  numbers  of  the 
Now  had  the  pilots  oil  th'  eventa  i 
And  on  their  final  refuge  thus 
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like  the  fkithfal  shepherd,  who  beholds 
)rowIiiig  wolf  approach  his  fleecy  folds; 
brave  crew,  whom  racking  doubts  perplex, 
eadful  purpose  Albert  thus  directs, 
happy  partners  in  a  wayward  fate ! 
gallant  spirits  now  are  known  too  late ; 
ho  unmoTed  behold  this  angry  storm 
errors  all  the  rolling  deep  deform ; 
»atient  in  adversity,  still  bear 
mest  (rent  when  greatest  ills  are  near! 
jth,  though  grievous,  I  must  now  reveal* 
»ng,  in  vain,  I  purpoicd  to  conceal, 
'd,  all  help  of  arts  we  vainly  try, 
ither  leeward  shores,  alas !  too  nigh. 
Lzy  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
Bs  that  thunder  o'er  her  batter'd  side ; 
'hilo  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give, 
I  this  raging  sea  she  cannot  live, 
ly  refuge  from  despair  we  find ; 
9  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind.* 
s  e'en  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer ; 
•ken  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear; 
it's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  here ; 
•re,  by  Heaven's  assistance,  we  may  gain 
reek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main ; 
tared  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride, 
th  abating  rage  the  blast  subside. 
I,  if  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Ipleas  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven, 
counsels  foilow'd,  from  the  watery  grave 
iting  sailors  on  the  surf  may  save. 
1  first,  let  all  our  axes  be  secured, 
the  masts  and  rigging  from  aboard. 
3  the  quarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar, 
t  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore, 
ngest  cordage,  too,  must  be  convey'd 
k,  and  to  the  weather  rails  belay'd ; 
%  who  haply  reach  alive  the  land, 
«nded  lines  may  fasten  on  the  strand, 
'er,  loud  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore, 
yet  aloof  we  hear  the  breakera  roar. 
>r  the  terrible  event  prepared, 
ore  and  aft  to  starboard  every  yard ; 
I  our  masts  swim  lighter  on  the  wave, 
>m  the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  save, 
vestward  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
loreward  fall,  when  from  the  vessel  cost — 
»*er  her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound, 
the  rigging  till  she  strikes  the  ground  : 
hen  you  hear  aloft  th'  alarming  shock 
rikes  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock, 
Idest  of  our  sailors  must  descend, 
Agerous  business  of  the  deck  to  tend ; 
•ach,  secured  by  some  convenient  cord,    . 
cut  the  shrouds  and  rigging  from  the  board ; 
I  broad  axes  next  assail  each  mast ; 
loms,  and  oars,  and  rafts,  to  leeward  cast, 
vhile  the  cordage  sCretch'd  ashore  may  guide 
ive  companions  through  the  swelling  tide, 
jatini  lumber  iMl  awtun  then,  o'er 
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If  once  that  slavish  yoke  your  spirits  quell, 
Adieu  to  hope !  to  life  itself  farewell ! 

**  I  know*  among  you  some  full  oft  have  view'd. 
With  murdering  weapons  arm'd,  a  lawless  brood. 
On  EIngland's  vile  inhuman  shore  who  stand, 
Tlie  foul  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  land ! 
To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  the  strand. 
These,  while  their  savage  office  they  pursue, 
Oft  wound  to  death  the  helpless  plunder'd  crew. 
Who  'scaped  from  every  horror  of  the  main. 
Implored  their  mercy,  but  implored  in  vain. 
But  dread  not  this ! — a  crime  to  Greece  unknown 
Such  blood-hounds  all  her  circling  shores  disown. 
Her  sons,  by  barbarous  tyranny  opprest. 
Can  share  afSicticm  with  the  wretch  distrest ; 
Their  hearts,  by  cruel  fate  inured  to  grief. 
Oft  to  the  friendless  stranger  yield  relief." 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land ; 
They  cursed  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  laws. 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailors*  cause. 
Meanwhile  the  roaster's  voice  again  they  heard. 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty,  all  revered. 

*'  No  more  remains — but  now  a  trusty  band 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand : 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear. 
Two  skilful  seamen  to  the  helm  repair ! — 
O  Source  of  Life !  our  refuge  and  our  stay  ' 
Whose  voice  the  warring  elements  obey. 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely ; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath, 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  disease  and 

death! 
'TIS  ours  on  thine  unerring  laws  to  trust: 
With  thee,  great  Lord !  '  Whatever  is,  is  just.'" 

He  said ;  and  with  consenting  reverence  fraught^ 
The  sailors  join'd  his  prayer  in  silent  thought. 
Ilis  intellectual  eyes,  serenely  bright ! 
Saw  distant  objects  with  prophetic  light. 
Thus  in  a  land,  that  lasting  wars  oppress. 
That  groans  bonenth  misfortune  and  distress ; 
Whose  wealth  to  conquering  armies  falls  a  prey. 
Her  bulwarks  sinking,  as  her  troops  decay ; 
Some  bold  sagacious  statesman,  from  the  helm. 
Sees  desolation  gathering  o'er  his  realm : 
He  darts  around  his  penetrating  eyes, 
Where  dangers  grow,  and  hostile  unions  rise  ; 
With  deep  attention  marks  th'  invading  foe. 
Eludes  their  wiles,  and  frustrates  every  blow : 
Tries  his  last  art  the  tottering  state  to  save. 
Or  in  its  ruins  finds  a  glorious  grave. 

Still  in  tlie  yawning  trough  the  vessel  reels, 
Ingulfd  beneath  two  fluctuating  hills : 
On  either  side  they  rise ;  tremendous  scene ! 
A  long  dark  melancholy  vale  between.* 


•  That  the  rcad'^r,  who  id  unacquainted  with  tho  ma- 
noeuvres of  navigation,  may  conceive  a  clearer  idea  of  a 
ship's  slate  when  trying,  and  of  the  change  of  her  aitu- 
slioo  to  that  of  scuiiding,  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  tlv?  ex- 
pisnstioo  of  Ihoije  arliclca  as  Ihuy  appear  in  tlic  "Die- 
tioDsry  of  the  Marine." 

Trying  is  the  situation  in  whicli  a  ship  hcs  nearly  In 
the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea  in  a  teinpei-l,  particularly 
when  it  blows  contrary  to  her  course. 

Ib  tiylng  as  well  as  in  scudding,  the  snils  are  always 

M  in  Droportion  to  the  increase  of  the  storm  ;  and 

'^  If  the  storm  is  excessive,  she  may  have 
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The  balanced  ship,  now  ibrwaid,  now  behind, 

Still  felt  th'  impremion  of  the  wavei  and  wind. 

And  to  the  right  and  lefl  by  turns  inclined ; 

But  Albert  from  behind  the  bolance  drew, 

And  on  the  prow  iia  double  eflbrtii  threw.— 

The  order  now  was  given  to  bear  away; 

The  order  given  the  timoneers  obey. 

High  o'er  the  bowsprit  stretch*d  the  tortured  sail. 

As  on  the  rack, distends  beneath  the  gale. 

But  scarce  the  yielding  prow  its  impulse  knew. 

When  in  a  thousand  flitting  shreds  it  flew ! — 

Yet  Albert  new  resonn'cs  still  preparee, 

And,  bridling  grief,  redoubles  all  his  cares. 

"  Away  there !  lower  the  mizen  3rard  on  deck  V 

He  calls,  **  and  brace  the  foremost  yards  aback!** 

Ilis  great  example  every  bosom  fires. 

New  life  rekindles,  and  new  hope  inspires, 

While  to  the  helm  unfaithful  still  she  lies. 

One  desperate  remedy  at  last  he  tries, — 

**  Haste,  with  3rour  weapons  cut  the  shrouds  and 

stay; 
And  hew  at  once  the  mizen-roast  away!" 
He  said ;  th*  attentive  sailors  on  each  side 
At  his  command  the  trembling  cords  divide. 
Fast  by  the  fated  pine  bold  Rodroond  stands; 
Th*  impatient  axe  hung  gleaming  in  his  hands ; 

all  her  sails  Airled :  or  be,  according  to  the  sea-phrase, 
uniler  bare  poles. 

Tlie  intent  of  spretiflnr  a  sail  st  this  time,  Is  to  keep 
the  ship  more  steady,  and  to  prevent  her  from  roiling 
vIolcDtly  by  pressing  her  side  down  in  the  water ;  and 
also  to  turn  her  head  towards  the  source  of  the  wind,  so 
that  the  shock  of  the  seas  uiay  (all  more  obUquely  on  her 
flank,  than  wlicn  she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or 
ra  the  interval  between  two  waves.  While  she  lies  In 
this  situation,  ihe  helm  Is  fsatened  close  to  the  lee  aide,  to 
prevent  her,  as  much  as  possible,  from  lallini^  to  loewiud. 
But  as  the  ship  is  not  then  kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  ope* 
ration  of  her  sails,  whicli  at  other  times  counterbaJance 
each  other  at  the  heail  and  stem,  she  is  moved  by  a 
alow  but  continual  vibration,  which  turos  her  bead 
alternately  to  windward  and  to  leeward,  forming  an  angle 
of  30  or  40  degrees  in  the  interval.  That  part  where 
she  stops  in  approaching  the  directton  of  the  wind  is 
called  lier  couiing-lo :  and  the  coutrarj  excess  of  the 
angle  to  leeward  is  called  her  ftUing-olT. 

Veering,  or  wearing,  (ace  line  66^  Sd  eoL  p.  23;  and 
line  20,  1st  col.  | .  25 ;)  ss  used  in  the  pr«>sent  sense,  may 
be  defined,  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  changes  her 
state  from  trying  to  that  of  scudding,  or  of  running  be- 
fore the  direction  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  that  "  everj  body 
win  persevere  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  moving  unllbnnly 
In  s  riftht  line,  unless  it  be  compelled  to  chaise  its  state 
by  forces  impressed :  snd  tliat  the  change  of  motkm  is 
proportional  to  the  moving  force  impressed,  and  made 
according  to  the  right  line  in  which  that  force  acts." 

Ilenco  it  is  easy  to  conceive  hfiw  a  ship  is  compelled 
to  turn  into  any  direction  by  tlie  force  of  the  vrind,  act- 
ing upon  any  part  of  her  length  in  lines  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  Thus,  in  tlie  act  of  veering, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  invariable 
principle,  the  object  of  the  seamen  is  to  reduco  the 
action  of  tlie  whid  on  the  ship's  hinder  part,  snd  to  re- 
ceive its  utmost  exertion  on  her  fore  part,  so  that  the  bU- 
ter  may  1>e  pushed  lo  leeward.  This  effect  is  either  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  aails^  or  by  the  impression 
of  the  wind  on  the  masts  and  yards.  In  the  former  esse, 
the  sails  on  ttie  hind  part  of  the  ship  are  either  ftariedor 
arranged  neariy  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  then  glides  bicffectually  along  their  surfaces;  at 
the  same  time  the  foremast  sails  are  spread  abroad,  so 


Bnuidiah*d  on  high,  it  fell  with  draadAil 
The  tall  mast,  groaning,  felt  the  deadly  woosi 
Deep  gash'd  with  sores,  tha  tottering  ttnicai: 

rings! 
And  crashing,  thuiMlering  o'er  the  qiwrter  stsip' 
Thus  when  some  limb^  oonvulaed  "vrith  psivcl 

death,  j 

Imbibes  the  gangrene's  pestilential  breath! 
Th'  experienced  artist  firam  the  blood  betimjs 
The  latent  venom,  or  its  course  delasrs :  j 

But  if  th'  infection  triumphs  o'er  hia  art. 
Tainting  the  vital  stream  that  wanna  the 
Resolved  at  lost,  he  quits  th'  imeqiuil  atrift^ 
Severs  the  member,  and  praserves  Ihe  liftu 

Carto  m. 


ARGUHENT. 

The  design  and  Influence  of  poetry.    Apf^Bad 
subject.     Wreck  of  the  miseB'mast  cleared 
Ship  veers  before  the  wind.    Her  violent 
Difllerent  stations  of  the  ofllcers. 
island  of  Falconera.    ExcurskNi  to  tlie 
tlons  of  Greece  renowned  in  antiqui^. 
crates.    Plato.    Aristldes.     Sofon.    Coffoch. 
Leonidas.    Invasion  of  Xerxes.    Lyeu^guai 
noodss.    Modem  sppearance.     Arcadia;  Its 
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as  to  receive  the  greatest  exertion  of  the  wind.    

9  of  preceding  column.  The  fore  part  aceordti^  Tidii 
to  this  Impulse,  and  is  put  In  motion ;  and  this  mais 
necessarily  conspiring  with  thst  of  the  wind,  poobsi* 
ship  about  as  much  as  is  requisite  to  prodnee  ths* 
sired  effect 

But  wlien  the  toatpest  Is  so  violent  as  to  firaeliids  te 
use  of  sails,  the  effort  of  the  wind  operataa  alsia 
equally  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  shlp^  beeaosslh 
mssts  snd  yards  situated  near  the  head  and  stem  Mt 
to  counterbalance  each  other  in  receiving  its  ImprtiMis 
The  effect  of  the  helm  is  also  considerably  dhnlalM 
because  the  hesdway,  which  gives  life  and  vigoor  Ui 
its  operatfons.  Is  at  thia  time  feeble  and  ineflbcl^ 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  thia  eqaUibriv 
which  subsists  between  the  mssts  snd  yarda  befoceiri 
behind,  and  to  throw  the  balance  forward  to  prepais  k 
veering.  If  this  csnnot  be  effected  by  the  arrangentf 
of  the  yards  on  the  masts,  and  It  beconaea  ■h^phm^ 
necessary  to  veer,  in  order  to  save  the  ship  ft«a  ^ 
struction,  (seelhie  20  of  preceding  column,)  the  mlrr 
mast  must  be  cut  avrny,  and  even  the  main-maal,  if  A 
still  remains  incapable  of  answering  the  helm  by  tnwm^ 
her  prow  to  leeward. 

Scudding  is  that  movement  In  navigation  bj  whfeki 
ship  is  carried  precipitately  before  a  tempest,  flee  Ito 
20, 1st  col  p.  25. 

As  a  ship  flies  with  smszing  rapidity  tbroogh  the* 
ter  whenever  this  expedient  is  put  In  practlea,  It  iaasia 
attempted  in  a  contrary  wind,  unless  when  hw  eonMa 
rendera  her  inespable  of  sustaining  the  mutual  aAnd 
the  wind  and  waves  any  longer  on  her  side^ 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 

A  ship  either  scuds  with  a  sail  extended  on 
mast,  or,  if  the  storm  is  excessive, 
in  the  sea-phrase  is  called  acudding 

The  principal  hazards  Incident  to 
rally  a  sea  striking  a  ship's  stern;  the 
which  perpetttsUy  exposes  her  to  the  f> 
Ing-to ;  snd  the  want  of  sufficient  sea-i 
strikes  the  stern  violently  may  she 
which  the  ship  must  inevitably  fona 
to  auddenly,  she  is  threatened  wkh 
and  sails,  or  bekig  Immculslslr  <" 
want  of  sea-room  she  la 
wrecked  on  a  l«i  dhwwb 


THE   SHIPWRECK. 


md  fertility.  Present  dwtre««,  the  effect  of 
haea.  Ulyaeei  aod  Penelope.  Argocand 
Agamemnon.  MacrooUl.  Leninoa.  Vol- 
enus.  Deloe.  Apollo  and  Diana.  Troy, 
•ander  and  Hero.  Delphoa.  Temple  of 
imasain.  The  Mosea.  The  aubject  re- 
parkling  of  the  tea.  PnnHgloaa  tempest, 
Bd  with  rain,  hail,  and  meteors.  Darkness, 
nd  thunder.  Approach  of  day.  Discovery 
be  ship,  in  great  danger,  passes  the  island  of 
.  Turns  her  broadside  to  the  sliore.  Her 
foremast,  and  main  topmast  carried  away. 
m  a  rock.    Splila  asunder.     Fate  of  the 
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barbarooa  age  with  blood  defiled, 
1  savage  roam*d  the  gloomy  wild  ; 
Bn  Ignorance  her  flag  displayM, 
e  and  Revenge  her  voice  obey'd  ; 
the  shores  of  light,  the  Muses  come, 
ind  solitary  race  to  tame ; 
rs  the  lawless  passions  to  control, 
n  tender  sympathy  the  soul : 
from  vice  and  error  to  reclaim, 
le  in  human  breasts  celestial  flame, 
ng  spirit  caught  th'  empyreal  ray, 
d  congenial  with  the  swelling  lay. 
»m  the  chaos  of  primeval  night, 
ir  Truth  and  Reason  sprung  to  light 
at  MiBonides,  in  rapid  song, 
lering  tide  of  battle  rolls  along. 
ih*d  bosom  feels  the  high  alarniB, 
lO  burning  pulses  beat  to  arms, 
h  upborne,  on  Pegasean  wings, 
gh  the  boundless  realms  of  thought  he 

ings ;  , 

Uint  poets,  trembling  as  they  view 
ird  flight,  the  dazzling  track  pursue. 

his  strings,  with  mournful  magic,  tell 
)  distress  Laertes*  son  befell, 
18,  meandering  through  the  maze  of  wo, 
J  sympathy  the  heart  u'erflow. 
)ld  time,  the  Muses'  heavenly  breath 
1  force  dissolved  the  chains  of  death  ; 
1  in  Epic  lays  began  to  sing, 
y  the  master  of  the  vocal  string. — 
,  alas!  through  dangerous  scenes  to  stray, 
the  light  of  his  unerring  ray! 
1  unused  the  wayward  path  to  tread, 
I  wander  with  prophetic  dread. 

vain  the  bold  Maeonian  lyre 
lie  numbers,  fraught  with  living  fire ! 
indeed,  that  mournful  harp  of  yore 
I  nd  wanderer  lost  upon  the  shore  ; 
that  scene  th*  impatient  numbers  ran, 
eot  onlj.lo  a  nobler  plan, 
•b  fk*  llHfT«aUf«q»poet  lo  display. 


For  all  Che  pongs,  the  complicated  wo, 
Her  bravest  sons,  her  faithful  sailors  know! 
So  pity,  gushing  o*er  each  British  breast. 
Might  sympathize  with  Briton's  sous  distrest: 
For  this,  my  theme  through  mazes  I  pursue, 
Which  nor  Meonides  nor  Maro  knew ! 

A  while  the  mast  in  ruins  dragg'd  behind, 
Bahmced  th'  impression  of  the  helm  and  wind : 
The  wounded  serpent,  agonized  with  pain. 
Thus  trails  hn  mangled  volume  on  the  plain. 
But  now  the  wreck  dissever'd  lirom  the  rear. 
The  long  reluctanUprow  began  to  veer; 
And  while  around  before  the  wind  it  falls, 
'*  Square  all  the  yards  !***  th'  attentive  master  colls 
**  You  timoneers,  her  motion  still  attend ! 
For  on  your  steerage  oil  our  lives  depend. 
So,  steady  !t  meet  her,  watch  the  blast  behind. 
And  steer  her  right  before  the  seos  and  wind !" 
"  Starboard,  again .^'  the  watchful  pilot  cries; 
*«  Starboord !"  the  obedient  timoneer  replies. 
Then  to  the  left  the  ruling  helm  returns ; 
The  wheell  revolves;  the  ringing  axle  bums! 
The  ship,  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee. 
Bears  on  her  side  Ih'  in\'asions  of  the  sea : 
All  lonely,  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  flies. 
Scourged  on  by  surges,  storm,  ond  bunting  skies. 
As  when  the  masters  of  the  lance  ossoil. 
In  Hyperborean  seas,  the  slumbering  whale; 
Soon  OS  the  javelins  pierce  his  scaly  hide. 
With  anguish  stung,  he  cleaves  the  downword  tide 
In  vain  he  flies !  no  friendly  respite  found  ; 
His  life-blood  gushes  through  th'  inflaming  wound. 
The  wounded  bark,  thus  smarting  with  her  pain. 
Scuds  from  pursuing  waves  along  the  main ; 
While,  dash'd  apart  by  her  dividing  prow. 
Like  burning  adamant  the  vmters  glow. 
Her  joints  fi>rget  their  firm  elastic  tone ; 
Her  long  keel  trembles,  and  her  timbers  groan ; 
Upheaved  behind  her  in  tremendous  height 
The  billows  frown,  with  fearful  radiance  bright ! 
Now  shivering  o'er  the  topmost  wave  she  rides. 
While  deep  beneath  th'  enormous  gulf  divides. 
Now  launching  headlong  down  the  horrid  vale. 
She  hears  no  more  the  roaring  of  the  gale ; 
Till  up  the  dreadful  height  again  she  flies. 
Trembling  beneath  the  current  of  the  skies. 
As  that  rebellious  angel  who,  from  heaven. 
To  regions  of  eternal  pain  was  driven; 
When  dreadless  he  forsook  the  Stygian  shore. 
The  distant  realms  of  Eden  to  explore ; 
Here,  on  sulphureous  clouds  sublime  upheaved, 
With  daring  wing  th'  infernal  air  he  cleaved ; 
There,  in  some  hideous  gulf  descending  prone. 
Far  in  the  rayleas  void  of  night  was  thrown. 

E'en  so  she  scales  the  briny  mountain's  height. 
Then  down  the  black  abyss  precipitates  her  flight 
The  masts  around  whose  tops  the  whirlwinds  sing, 
With  long  vibrations  round  her  axle  swing. 
To  guide  the  woyward  course  amid  the  gloom, 
The  watchful  pilots  different  poets  assume. 


•  To  square  the  yards,  in  this  place,  is  meant  to  ar- 
range them  directly  Mhwart  the  ship's  length. 

t  Steady  l«  the  order  to  steer  the  ship  acconiing  to  the 
■m  om  which  she  advances  at  this  instant,  without  dcvi- 
*  la  HMflMit  or  left  thereof. 

the  helm  Is  managed  by  a  wbeeL 


FALCONER. 


CaroI 


Albert  and  Rodmond,  itation'd  on  the  rear. 

With  warning  voice  direct  each  limoneer ; 

High  on  the  prow  the  guard  Arion  keepa. 

To  ihun  the  cruisers  wandering  o*er  the  deepa; 

Where'er  he  moves  Palemon  still  attends. 

As  if  on  him  his  only  hope  depends ; 

While  Rodmond,rcarful  of  some  neighbouringshore, 

Cries,  ever  and  anon,  *'  Look  out  afore  !*' 

Four  hours  thus  scudding  on  the  tide  she  flew. 

When  Falconcra*s  rocky  height  they  view : 

High  o'er  its  summit,  through  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  glimmering  watch-lower  casta  mournful  light. 

In  dire  amarement  riveted  they  stand, 

And  hear  the  breakers  losh  the  rugged  strand : 

But  soon  bej'ond  this  shore  the  vessel  flies. 

Swift  as  the  rapid  eagle  cleaves  the  skies. 

So  from  the  fangs  of  her  insatiate  foe, 

O'er  the  brood  champaign  scuds  the  trembling  roe. 

That  danger  past,  reflects  a  feeble  joy  ; 

But  soon  returning  fears  their  hopes  destroy. 

Thus,  in  th'  Atlantic,  oft  the  sailor  eyes. 

While  melting  in  the  reign  of  softer  skies. 

Some  alp  of  ice  from  polar  regions  blown, 

Huil  the  gUid  influence  of  a  warmer  lone : 

Its  frozen  ciif&  attemper'd  gales  supply ; 

In  cooling  streams  th'  aerial  billows  fly; 

A  wh  Jo  deliver'd  from  the  soorehing  heat. 

In  gentle  tides  the  feverish  pulses  beat. 

So,  when  their  trembling  vessel  pass'd  this  isle. 
Such  visionary  joys  the  crew  beguile ; 
Th'  illusive  meteors  of  a  lifeless  Are ; 
Too  soon  they  kindle,  and  too  soon  expire! 

Say,  Memory !  thou,  from  whose  unerring  toogue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song ! 
What  regions  now  the  flying  ship  surround  7 
Regions  of  old  throagh  all  the  world  renown'd ; 
That  once  the  Poet's  theme,  the  Muses'  boast. 
Now  lie  in  ruins ;  in  oblivion  lost ! 
Did  they,  whose  sad  distress  these  lays  deplore, 
Unskill'd  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman  lore, 
Unconcious  pass  each  famous  circling  shore  T 

They  did ;  for  blasted  in  tlie  barren  shade. 
Here,  all  too  mmu.  the  buds  of  science  fade : 
Snd  Ocean's  genius,  in  untimely  hour. 
Withers  the  bloom  of  every  springing  flower: 
Here  Fancy  droops,  while  sullen  cloud  and  storm 
The  generous  climate  of  the  soul  deform. 
Then  if  among  the  wandering  naval  train. 
One  stripling  exiled  from  th'  Aonian  plain. 
Had  e'er,  enirnnred  in  Fancy's  soothing  dream, 
Approa<-h'd  to  taste  the  sweet  Custalian  stream, 
(Since  those  salubrious  streams  with  power  di- 

vine. 
To  purer  sense  th'  attemper'd  soul  refine,) 
Ifii  heart  with  libeml  commerce  here  unblest, 
.\Iien  to  joy !  sinccrer  grief  positest. 
Yet  on  the  youlhful  mind,  th'  impression  cast. 
Of  ancient  glory,  shall  for  ever  last. 
There,  all  unqiicnch'd  by  cruel  F'or(une*s  ire. 
It  glows  with  inextinguishable  fire. 

Immortal  Athens  finir.  in  ruin  spread, 
rontigtions  lies  at  Port  Liorio's  hcnd. 
Great  soirn-e  of  science  !  whose  immortal  name 
Stands  ftirrmo^t  in  the  glorious  roll  of  Fame ; 
Here  godlike  Socrates  nnd  Plato  shone. 
And.  firm  to  truth,  eternal  honour  won. 
The  fir^tt  in  Virtue's  cnnwe  his  life  renign'd. 
By  Heaven  pronounced  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 


The  last  foretold  the  spark  of  vitsl  Bn, 
The  aoul's  fine  e«ence,  never  could  etpim 
Here  Solon  dwelt,  the  philoaophie  mgo^ 
That  fled  Pisistratiu*  vindictive  rage. 
Just  Aristides  here  maintain'd  the  caan^ 
Whose  aacred  precepts  shine  through  Solon's  hi! 
Of  all  her  towering  itractnrea,  uoipr  aloiM, 
Some  scatter'd  colamna  stand,  with  weeds  i^ 

grown. 
The  wandering  stranger  near  the  |iQit  d 
A  milk-white  lion  of  stupendous  elxe ; 
Unknown  the  sculpture ;  marble  ia  the 
And  hence  the  ac^acent  liaven  drew  its  nama 

Next,  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  Corinth  liea. 
Whose  gorgeous  fabrics  seem'd  to  atrike  tfae^ 
Whom,  though  by  tyrant  victors  oil  eubencd, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Rome,  with  awful  wonder  view'd 
Her  name,  for  Pallas'  heavenly  art  renown'd,* 
Spread,  like  the  foliage  which  her  pillaia  cnmi'i 
Bot  now,  in  fatal  desolation  laid. 
Oblivion  o'er  it  draws  a  dismal  shade. 

Then  further  westward,  on  Morea'e  land. 
Fair  Misitra!  thy  modem  turrets  stand. 
Ah !  who,  unmoved  with  secret  wo,  can  tell 
That  here  great  Lacediemon's  glory  fell  f 
Here   once  she   flourish'd   at   whoae   tnmfA 

sound 
War  burst  his  chains,  and  nations  ahook  arooi^ 
Here  brave  Leonidas,  from  sliore  to  ehore. 
Through  all  Achaia  bade  her  thundera  roar  < 
He,  when  imperial  Xerxes,  from  afar. 
Advanced  with  Persia's  sumless  troope  to  war, 
Till  Macedonia  shrunk  beneath  his  apear» 
And  Greece  dismay'd  beheld  the  chiof  drawMV 
He,  at  Thcrmopylos's  immortal  plain. 
His  foree  repell'd  with  Sparta's  glorious  train. 
Tall  (Eta  saw  the  tyrant's  conquer'd  banda. 
In  gasping  millions,  bleed  on  hostile  landa. 
Thus  vanquish'd  Asia  trembling  heard  thy  "^^ 
And  Thebes  and  Athens  sicken'd  at  thy  fame! 
Thy  state,  supported  by  Lycurgus*  lawa. 
Drew,  like  thine  arms,  superlative  applause  i 
E'en  great  Epeminondas  strove  in  vain 
To  curb  that  spirit  with  a  Theban  chain. 
But  ah !  how  low  her  free-bom  spirit  now! 
Her  abject  sons  to  haughty  tyrants  bow  ; 
A  false,  degenerate,  superstitious  race 
Infest  thy  region,  and  thy  name  dbgrace ! 

Not  distant  fur.  Arcadia's  blest  domains 
Peloponnesus'  circling  shore  contains. 
Thrice  happy  soil !  where  still  serenely  gay. 
Indulgent  Flora  breathed  perpetual  May ! 
Where  buxom  Ceres  taught  th'  obsequious  Beld, 
Rich  without  art,  spontaneous  gifts  to  yield  ; 
Then  with  some  rural  nymph  supremely  blest. 
While  transport  glow'd  in  each  enamour'd  bre«( 
Each  faithful  shepherd  told  his  tender  pain. 
And  sung  of  sylvan  sports  in  artless  strain. 
Now,  sad  reverse .'    Oppression's  iron  hand 
Enf laves  her  natives,  and  despoils  the  land. 
In  lowless  rapine  bred,  a  sanguine  train 
With  midnight  ravage  scour  th'  uncultured  plaiit 

Westward  of  those,  beyond  the  isthmus  liee 
The  long-lost  isle  of  Ithacus  the  wipe ; 
Where  fair  Penelope  her  abuent  lord 
Full  twice  ten  years  with  faithful  love  deplored. 
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rrhough  many  a  princely  heart  her  bemuty  won, 
She,  guarded  only  by  a  stripling  ion, 
lilach  bold  attempt  of  auitor-king*  ropell'd, 
And  undefiled  the  nuptial  contract  held. 
'With  various  arts  to  win  her  love  they  toil'd, 
Silt  all  their  wilee  by  virtuous  fraud  she  foil'd. 
1*rue  to  her  vows,  and  resolutely  chaste, 
The  beauteous  princess  triumph'd  at  the  last 

Argos,  in  Greece  forgotten  and  unknown, 
Still  seems  her  cruel  fortune  to  bemoan ; 
Argos,  whose  monarch  led  the  Grecian  hoata 
Far  o*er  the  iEgean  main  to  Dardan  coasts. 
IJnhappy  prince  !  who  on  a  hostile  shore, 
Toil,  peril,  anguish,  ten  long  winters  bore. 
Ami  when  to  native  realms  restored  at  last, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  thy  labonrs  past, 
A  perjured  friend,  alas !  and  faithless  wife, 
There  sacrificed  to  impious  lust  thy  life  ;— 
Vast  by  Arcadia,  stretch  these  desert  plains ; 
And  o'er  the  land  a  gloomy  tyrant  reigns. 

Next  the  fair  isle  of  Helena*  is  seen, 
^here  adverse  winds  detain*d  the  Spartan  queen ; 
For  whom,  in  arms  combined,  the  Grecian  host, 
^Vith  vengeance  fired,  invaded  Phrygia's  coast ; 
Por  whom  so  long  they  labour'd  to  destroy 
The  sacred  turrets  of  imperial  Troy. 
Here,  driven  by  Juno's  rage,  the  hapless  dame, 
Forlorn  of  heart,  from  ruin'd  Ilion  came. 
The  port  an  image  bears  of  Parian  stone. 
Of  ancient  fabric,  but  of  date  unknown. 

Due  east  from  this  appears  th'  immortal  shore 
That  sacred  Phosbus  and  Diana  bore. 
DeloB,  through  all  th'  iEgean  seas  renown'd : 
(Whose  coast  the  rocky  Cyclades  surround) 
By  Phoebus  honoured  and  by  Greece  revered  f 
Her  hallow'd  groves  e'en  distant  Persia  fear'd  : 
But  now,  a  silent  unfrequented  land  ! 
No  human  fooutep  marks  the  trackless  sand. 

Thence  to  the  north,  by  Asia's  western  bound 
Fair  Lomnos  stands,  with  rising  marble  crown'd  ; 
Whore,  in  her  rage,  avenging  Juno  horl'd 
]ii-fa(ed  Vulcan  from  th*  ethereal  world. 
There  his  eternal  anvils  first  he  rear'd  ; 
Then,  forged  by  Cyclopean  art,  appear'd 
Thunders,  that  shook  the  skies  with  diro  alarms. 
And,  form'd  by  skill  divine,  Vulcanian  arms. 
There,  with  this  crippled  wretch,  the  foul  disgrace 
And  living  scandal  of  th'  empyreal  race, 
Tho  beauteous  queen  of  Love  in  wedlock  dwelt. 
In  Hres  profane,  can  heavenly  bosoms  melt? 

KoMtwanl  of  this  appears  the  Durdan  shore, 
Tliat  once  th'  imperial  towers  of  Ilium  bore. 
IlliiMtrioiis  Troy!  renown'd  in  every  clime, 
Thn)ii^'h  the  long  annals  of  unfolding  time! 
How  oH,  thy  royal  bulwarks  to  defend, 
'J'hou  fiaw'tit  thy  tutelar  gods  in  vain  deacond  ! 
Tiiuugh  chiefs  unnumber'd  in   her  cause  were 

klain. 
Though  nations  perish'd  on  her  bloody  plain ; 
1'hat  refuge  of  perfidious  Helen's  shame 
Was  doom'd  at  length  to  sink  in  Grecian  flame. 
And  now,  by  Time's  deep  ploughshare  harrov^'d 

o'er. 
The  scat  of  sacred  Troy  is  found  no  more: 
No  trace  of  all  her  glories  now  remaina ! 
But  corn  and  vines  enrich  her  cultured  pkiiM. 

•  Nuw  iMMvrn  by  tlio  name  orSIlcronlal. 


Silver  Scamandcr  laves  the  verdant  shore ; 
Scamander  od  o'erflow'd  with  hostile  gore ! 
Not  far  removed  from  Ilion's  famous  land. 
In  counter  view,  appears  the  Thracian  strand  ; 
Where  beauteous  Hero,  from  the  turret's  height, 
Display'd  her  cresset  each  revolving  night ; 
Whose  gleam  directed  loved  Loander  o'er 
The  rolling  Hellespont  to  Asia's  shore. 
Till,  in  a  fated  hour,  on  Thracia's  coast. 
She  saw  her  lover's  lifeless  body  tost ; 
Then  felt  her  bosom  agony  severe ; 
Her  eyes,  sad  gazing,  pour'd  th'  incessant  tear ! 
O'erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  frantic  with  despair. 
She  boat  her  beauteous  breast  and  tore  her  hair- 
On  dear  Leander's  name  in  vain  she  cried ; 
Then  headlong  plunged  into  the  parting  tide  : 
The  parting  tide  received  the  lovely  weight. 
And  proudly  flow'd,  exulting  in  its  freight! 

Far  west  of  Thrace,  beyond  th'  iEgean  main. 
Remote  from  ocean,  lies  the  Delphic  plain. 
The  sacred  oracle  of  Phcebus  there 
High  o'er  the  mount  arose,  divinely  fair! 

Achaian  marble  form'd  the  gorgeous  pile ; 
August  the  fabric !  eleg^antits  style  ! 
On  brazen  hinges  tum'd  the  silver  doora  ; 
And  checkered  marble  paved  the  polish'd  floors. 
The  roofs,  where  storied  tablature  appear'd, 
On  columns  of  Corinthian  mould  were  rear'd : 
Of  shilling  porphyry  the  shafts  were  framed, 
And  round  the  hollow  dome  bright  jewels  flamed 
Apollo's  suppliant  priests,  a  blameless  train ! 
Framed  their  oblation  on  the  holy  fane : 
To  front  the  sun's  declining  ray  'twas  placed ; 
With  golden  harps  and  living  laurels  graced. 
The  sciences  and  arts  around  the  shrine 

Conspicuous  shone,  engraved  by  hands  divine! 

Here  if^sculapius'  snake  display'd  his  crest. 

And  burn*ng  glories  sparkled  on  his  breast ; 

While,  from  his  eye's  insufferable  light. 

Disease  nnd  Death  recoil'd,  in  headlong  flight 

Of  this  great  temple,  through  all  time  renown'd 

Sunk  in  oblivion,  no  remains  are  foimd. 
Contiguous  here,  with  hallow'd    woods    o'    • 
spread, 

Pamoj^sus  lifb  to  heaven  its  honour'd  head  ; 

Where  from  the  deluge  saved,  by  Heaven's  com 
mand, 

Deucalion  leading  I^rrha,  hand  in  hand, 

Rcpeopled  all  the  desolated  land. 

Around  the  scene  unfading  laurels  grow. 

And  aromatic  flowers  forever  blow. 

The  winged  choin,  on  every  tree  above, 

Carol  sweet  nnmben  through  the  Toeal  grore ; 

While  o'er  th'  efenml  apiiiig  tb«*  -mnM  Immi^ 

Young  zephyn  bomaoB  — 

Fair  dan^ten  of  Ihr' 

Here  wikft  to  •eMir' 

Or  enmn'd  wUh  ■? 

Attnne  the  Midf 
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Adieu,  ye  vales,  that  smiling  peace  bestow. 
Where  Eden's  blossoms  ever  vernal  blow ! 
Adieu,  yo  streams,  that  o*er  enchanted  ground 
In  lucid  maze  the  Aonian  hills  surrouiid ! 
Ye  fairy  scenes,  where  Fancy  loves  to  dwell. 
And  young  Delight,  (or  ever,  O  farewell ! 
The  soul  with  tender  luxury  you  fill. 
And  o'er  the  sense  Lethean  dews  distil ! 
Awake,  O  Memory,  from  th'  inglorious  dream ! 
With  brazen  lungs  resume  the  kindling  theme ! 
Collect  thy  powers !  arouse  thy  vital  fire ! 
Ve  spirits  of  the  storm,  my  verse  inspire ! 
Hoarse  as  the  whirlwinds  that  enrage  the  main. 
In  torrents  pour  along  the  swelling  strain ! 

Now,  borne  impetuous  o'er  the  boiling  deeps. 
Her  course  to  Attic  shores  the  vessel  keeps : 
The  pilots,  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell. 
Still  with  the  wheeling  stem  their  fi>rce  ropeL 
For,  this  assault  should  either  quarter*  feel. 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel 
The  steersmen  every  bidden  turn  apply  ; 
To  right  and  left  the  spokes  alternate  fly. 
Thus  when  some  conquer'd  host  retreats  in  fear. 
The  bravest  leaders  guard  the  broken  rear : 
Indignant  they  retire,  and  long  oppose 
Superior  armies  that  around  them  close ; 
Still  shield  the  flanks,  the  routed  squadrons  join. 
And  guide  the  flight  in  one  imbodied  line. 

So  they  direct  the  flying  bark  before 
Th*  impelling  floods,  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 
As  some  benighted  traveller,  through  the  shade, 
Explores  the  devious  path  with  heart  dismay'd  ; 
While  prowling  savages  behind  him  roar. 
And  yawning  pits  and  quagmires  lurk  before^ 
High  o'er  the  poop  tfie  audacious  seas  aspire, 
UproU'd  in  hills  of  flactnating  fire. 
As  some  M\  conqueror,  frantic  with  success. 
Sheds  o'er  the  nations  ruin  and  distress ; 
So,  while  the  watery  wilderness  he  rooms, 
Incensed  to  sevenfold  rage  the  tempest  foams ; 
And  o'er  the  trembling  pines,  above,  below. 
Shrill  through  the  cordage  howls,  with  notes  of  wo. 
Now  thunders  woHed  from  the  burning  zone. 
Growl  from  afar,  a  deaf  and  hollow  groan ! 
The  ship's  high  battlements,  to  either  side 
For  ever  rocking,  drink  the  briny  tide  ; 
Her  joints  unhinged,  in  palsied  languors  play. 
As  ice  dissolves  beneath  the  noontide  ray. 
The  skies  asunder  torn,  a  deluge  pour ; 
The  impetuous  hail  descends  in  whirling  shower. 
High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays. 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze. 
Th'  ethereal  dome,  in  mournful  pomp  array'd. 
Now  lurks  behind  impenetrable  shade ; 
Now.  flashing  round  intolerable  light. 
Redoubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
Such  terrors  Sinai's  quaking  hill  o'erspread, 
\Mien   heaven's  loud  trumpet  sounded  o'er  its 

head. 
It  seem'd,  the  wrathful  angel  of  the  wind 
Had  all  the  horrors  of  the  skies  combined  ; 
And  here,  to  one  ill-fated  ship  opposed, 
At  once  the  dreadful  magazine  disclosed. 
And  lo !  tremendous  o'er  the  deep  he  springs, 
Th*  inflaming  sulphur  flashing  from  his  wings  !— 

*  The  quarter  is  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  side ;  or  tbst 
|art  which  is  near  the  stem. 


Hark!  his  strong  voice  the  dismal  silence  braob: 
Mad  chaos  from  the  chains  of  death  awakaa  I 
Loud  and  mure  loud  the  rolling  pesila  enUu^ge; 
And  blue  on  deck  their  blazing  sides  discdiaigi; 
There,  all  aghast,  the  shivering  wretches  atooi: 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  congeal'd  their  hW 
Now  in  a  deluge  burst  the  living  flame. 
And  dread  concussion  rends  th*  ethereel  fraaa. 
Sick  Earth,  convulsive,  groans  from  shore  totkm, 
And  Nature,  shuddering,  feels  the  horrid  rosi; 

Still  the  nul  prospect  rises  on  my  sight, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  mournful  shade  and  lif^ ; 
Swift  through  my  pulses  glides  the  kindling  fin^ 
As  lighming  glances  on  th*  electric  wire. 
But,  ah!  the  ibroe  of  numbers  strives  ia  Taui, 
The  glowing  scene  unequal  to  sustaiu. 

But,  lo!  at  last,  from  tenfold  darkneaa  bom. 
Forth  issues  o'er  the  wave  the  weeping  mom. 
Hail,  sacred  Vision !  who,  on  orient  wings. 
The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  brings! 
All  Nature,  smiling,  hail'd  the  vivid  ray. 
That  gave  her  beauties  to  returning  day : 
All  but  our  ship,  that,  groaning  on  the  tide. 
No  kind  relief,  no  gleam  of  hope  descried. 
For  now,  in  front,  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee. 
So  the  lost  lover  vieiKi  that  fatal  mom. 
On  which,  for  ever  from  his  bosom  torn. 
The  nymph  adored  resigns  her  blooming  chanH 
To  bless  with  love  some  happier  rival's  arms. 
So  to  Eliza  dawn'd  that  cruel  day 
That  tore  iEneas  from  her  arms  awayi 
That  saw  him  parting  never  to  return. 
Herself  in  funeral  flames  decreed  to  bam. 
O  yet  in  clouds,  thou  gonial  source  of  light. 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glories  from  our  sight ! 
Go.  with  thy  smile  adorn  the  happy  plain,  [retgi 
And  gild  the  scenes  where  health  and   plesssn 
But  let  not  here,  in  scorn,  thy  wanton  besun 
Insult  the  dreadful  grandeur  of  my  theme ! 

While  shoreward  now  the  bounding  vessel flitt 
Full  in  her  van  St.  George's  clifis  arise  ; 
High  o'er  the  rest  a  pointed  crag  is  seen. 
That  hung  projecting  o'er  a  mossy  g^reen. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  grows 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  fates  oppose ; 
For,  while  more  eosti^'ard  they  direct  the  prow. 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o*erflow. 
While,  as  she  wheels,  unable  to  subdue 
Her  sallies,  still  they  dread  her  broach ing-to.* 
Alarming  thought !  for  now  no  more  a-lee 
Her  riven  side  could  bear  th'  invading  see  ; 
And  if  the  following  surge  she  scuds  befoieb 
Headlong  she  runs  upon  the  dreadful  shore i 
A  shore  where  shelves  end  hidden  rocks 
Where  Death  in  secret  ambush  lurks 
Far  less  dismay'd,  Anchises'  wandeftey 
Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  ihlia  i 
When  Palinurus,  from  the  helm 
The  rocks  of  Scylla  on  his  eastern 


*  Brosching-to  is  a  sadden  and  I 
in  nsTigation,  wherein  a  ship,  wb 
before  the  wind,  uneipeetedly  ti 
ward.    It  is  genersQy  oecai'MM 
steering  ber,  or  by  mmr  ^ 
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)  in  th«  west,  with  hideous  yawn  discloied, 
iward  path  Charybdii'  gulf  opposed, 
louble  danger  as  by  turns  he  vtew'd, 
heeling  bark  her  arduous  track  pursued, 
while  to  right  and  left  destruction  lies* 
>en  the  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flies, 
boundless  involution,  bursting  o*er 
aarble  cliffi,  loud  dashing  surges  roar ; 
e  through  each  winding  creek  the  tempest 

raves, 

tollow  rocks  repeat  the  groan  of  waves ; 

iction  round  th'  insatiate  coast  prepares, 

ush  the  trembling  ship,  unnumbered  snares. 

iply  now  she  *scapes  the  fatal  strand, 

;h  scarce  ten  fathoms  distant  from  the  land ; 

as  the  weapon  issuing  from  the  bow, 

[eaves  the  burning  waters  with  her  prow ; 

brward  leaping,  with  tumultuous  haste, 

the  tempest's  wing  the  isle  she  past 
longing  eyes  and  agony  of  mind, 
ailors  view  this  refuge  left  behind ; 
r  to  bribe,  with  India's  richest  ore, 
)  accession  to  that  barren  sh<Hre ! 
en  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  confined, 

0  the  cheerful  cornmerce  of  mankind, 
Toaning  captive  wastes  his  life  away, 
rer  exiled  from  the  realms  of  day ; 
|ual  pangs  his  bosom  agonize, 

1  far  above  the  sacred  light  he  eyes, 

I,  all  forlorn,  the  victim  pines  in  vain, 
:ene8  he  never  shall  possess  again, 
now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry, 
*et  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high : 
)  the  cape's  projecting  verge  aro  placed 
ge  of  columns,  long  by  time  defaced; 
planted  by  devotion  to  sustain, 
er  times,  Tritonia*8  sacred  fane. 
3  the  vrild   beach  below,  with  maddening 

roge, 

c  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage, 
ickly  hcoven,  fermenting  with  its  freight, 
-omits  o*er  the  main  the  feverish  weight : 
low,  while  wing'd  with  ruin  from  on  high, 
igh  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
h,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
i  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
ond,  who  heard  the  piteous  groan  behind, 
I'd  with  compassion  gazed  upon  the  blind  : 
while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
tides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud, 
thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend !"  he  cries ; 

only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  !*' — 
lelm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force, 
scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbridled  course: 
L  to  th'  abandoo'd  wheel  Arion  came, 
hip't  tampatooaf  mUmi  lo  reclaim, 
ad  Im  MwhVf  «^  te  mmniilng  tbm 


With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand. 
Where  Death's  inexorable  jaws  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past. 
As,  dumb  with  terror  they  beheld  the  last 
Now,  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. — 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing, 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring ; 
The  fatal  sisters  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore.— 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command. 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend ; 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  benda 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep-crushing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  l^  the  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  the  lee ; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  fiuthful  stay 
Drags  the  main  topmast  ftom  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessels  to  regain ; 
The  waves  they  bufict,  till  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpoweKd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
The  hoatile  waters  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink,  for  ever,  number'd  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain,  their  fearful  doom  await. 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  late ; 
The  heart,  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own. 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan.-* 
Albert  and  Kodmond,  and  Palemon  here. 
With  jroung  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear ; 
E'en  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress. 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals; 
And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Enclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main. 
They  view'd  th'  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd  ii 

vain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell. 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell, 
Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 
While  Fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help,  their  suppliant  cries 

implore  ; 
But  Heaven  relentless  deigns  to  help  no  more . 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath 
In  vain,  alas !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  famed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaira'd. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
Hn  ioal  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess ! 
ft  fet  eoafiim  my  heart,  ye  Powers  above, 
*U|  lai^ '  •'^ong  shock  of  Fate  to  prove ; 

»*  *  of  Reason  yet  sustain ! 

srhirl  my  brain ! 
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In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  th*  audacious  seas  insult  tlie  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst  in  terrible  coAcade. 
Uplified  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  (lies, 
Her  shatter'd  tup  half-buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  grotmd. 
Earth  groiins !  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  resound: 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels: 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges :  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock : 
Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes. 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak ; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whoee  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  lengtli  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides: 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o*er  the  tides. 

O  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro*s  art 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart. 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  drea 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress ! 
Then  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  Fate, 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  rolate. 
Then  might  I,  with  unrivall*d  strains,  deplore 
Th'  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surge,  the  stooping  mainmast  hung. 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast. 
And  there  Dy  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast : 
A  wile  ihey  bore  th'  o'erwhelming  billow's  rage. 
Unequal  combat  with  iheir  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yardarm  impetuous  thrown, 
On  marble  ridges  die  without  a  groan. 
Three,  with  Palomon,  on  their  skill  depend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rails  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Tlion  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  prcflt  the  stony  beach  a  lifeless  crew. 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb ! 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  p.iinriil  stnigglos  uf  thy  dying  crew ! 
Hiy  perinh'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erapreid  with  corses  !  red  with  human  blood! 
So,  pierced  with  anguish,  hoary  Friam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed  ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel. 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  wo! 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain ; 
His  faithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  Adversity's  approach  expoeed. 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  encloaed : 


His  lovely  daughter  lefl  without  a  frieiid» 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend  ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betmy. — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  reaignM; 
And,  aa  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rulPd, 
His  outstretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold— 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fettor'd  limbs  to  clear; 
For  Death  bids  every  clenching  joint  adhere. 
All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 
And  *'0  protect  my  wife  and  child  !"  he  cries* 
The  gushing    stream   rolls   back   th*   unlbud'i 

sound! 
He  gasps !  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  the  gTomid> 

Five  only  lefl  of  all  the  perish'd  throng, 
Tet  ride  the  pine  which  shoreward  drives  akq; 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures. 
And  all  th*  asaaults  of  hostile  waves  endurei. 
O'er  the  dira  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives. 
He  looks  if  poor  Palemon  yet  survives. 
*'  Ah,  wherefbre,  trusting  to  unequal  art. 
Didst  thou  incautious!  from  the  wreck  depart?   [ 
Alas !  these  rocks  all  humon  skill  defy. 
Who  strikes  them  once  beyond  relief  must  die; 
And,  now,  sora  wounded,  thou  perhaps  art  lost 
On  these,  or  in  some  oozy  cavern  lost !" 
Thus  thought  Arion,  anxious  gazing  round. 
In  vain,  his  eyes  no  more  Palemon  found. 
The  demons  of  destruction  hover  nigh. 
And  thick  their  mortal  shufls  commission  d  Bj: 
And  now  a  bretiking  surge,  with  forceful  sway, 
Two  next  Arion  furious  tears  away ; 
Hurl'd  on  the  crags,   behold,  they   gasp!  ikl 

bleed ! 
And  groaning,  cling  upon  th'  illusive  weed ;— 
Another  billow  burst  in  boundless  roar ! 
Arion  sinks !  and  Memory  views  no  more ! 

Ah,  total  night  and  horror  here  proside ! 
My  stunn'd  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide! 
It  is  the  funeral  knell ;  and  gliding  near, 
Mcthinks  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  appear! 

But  lo !  emerging  from  the  watery  graven 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave ! 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round. 
The  wreck,  the  shores,  the  dying,  and  thediem'^ 
And  see!  enfeebled  by  repeated  shocks. 
Those  two  who  scramble  on  th'  adjacent  rade^ 
Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain. 
They  sink  o'erwiielm'd,  and  never  rise  again! 

Two,  with  Arion,  yet  the  mast  upbore. 
Thai  now  above  the  ridges  reach 'd  the  ahoie: 
Still  trembling  to  descend,  they  downwaid  fOi 
With  horror  pale,  and  torpid  with  amaxe  : 
The  floods  recoil !  the  ground  appears  below! 
And  life's  faint  embers  now  rekindling  glow; 
A  while  they  wait  th'  exhausted  wave 
Then  climb  slow  up  the  beach  with 

feet 
O  Heaven !  deliver'd  by  whose  sovereign 
Still  on  the  brink  of  hell  they  shuddering 
Receive  the  languid  incense  they  bestoWf 
That  damp  with  death  appears  not  3ret  to 
To  Thee  each  soul  the  warm  oblation 
With  trembling  ardour  of  unequal 
In  every  heart  dismay  with  wonder 
And  hope  the  aicken'd  spark  of  life  rerivwi 
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ic  poweci  their  exiled  health  reitore, 
or  and  despair  are  felt  no  more. 
p  of  Grecians  who  inhabit  nigh, 
ihese  perils  of  the  d^ep  descry, 
3y  the  blustering  tempest  of  the  night, 

had    climb*d    Colonna's   neighbouring 
ight; 

izing  downward  on  th*  adjacent  flood, 
tieir  view  the  scene  of  ruin  stood, 
'  with  mangled  bodies  strew'd  around, 
le  yet  breathing  on  the  sea- washed  ground ! 
lost  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts, 
ire's  lore  informed  their  feeling  hearts ; 
down  the  vale  with  hastening  steps  they 
ed. 

ippy  sufierers  to  assist  and  guide, 
vhile  those  three  escaped  beneath  explore 
adventurous  youth  who  reached  the  shore ; 
with  eyes  averted  from  the  day, 
elpless  on  the  tangled  beach  he  lay — 
imon ; — O  what  tumults  roll 
ye  and  terror  in  Arion's  soul ! 
ihurt  he  livM  again  to  view 
d,  and  this  sole  remnant  of  our  crew ! 
to  travel  through  this  foreign  zone, 
■e  the  future  good  or  ill-unknown  I 
lis :  but  ah !  sad  doom  of  Fate ! 
eding  Memory  sorrows  to  relate  '■ 
a  afloat,  on  some  resisting  rock 
were  dash'd,  and  fractured  with  the  shock  : 
Brcing  sight!  those  cheeks,  so  late  array 'd 
y's  bloom  are  pale,  with  mortal  shade ! 
f  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'erspread, 
;g'd  the  golden  tresses  of  his  head  . 
the  lungs  by  this  pernicious  stroke 
Minded,  or  the  vocal  organs  broke. 
)m  his  neck,  with  blazing  gems  array'd, 
go,  lovely  Anna,  hung  portray 'd ; 
inscious  figii  e  smiling  All  serene, 
ed  in  a  golden  chain  uos  seen, 
ou,  soft  maiden ;  in  this  hour  of  wo, 
lim  writhing  from  the  deadly  blow, 
rce  of  art,  what  language  could  express 
[onyf  thine  exquisite  distress? 
,  alas !  art  doom'd  to  weep  m  vain 
thine  eyes  shall  never  see  i  gain  ! 
mb  amazement  pale.  Anon  gazed, 
tiously  the  wounded  youth  upraised, 
then,  with  cruel  pangs  oppress'd, 
ng  accents  thus  his  friend  address*d  : 
cued  from  destruction  late  so  nigh, 
whose  fatal  influence  doom'd  I  lie ; 
dien  exiled  to  this  last  retreat 
inhappy !  thus  decreed  to  meet  f 
r  unlike  what  yester-mom  enjoy'd 
ing  hopes,  for  ever  now  destroy'd ! 
nded  far  beyond  all  healing  power, 
dies,  and  this  his  final  hour: 
fell  breakers,  where  in  vain  I  itRnr*, 
cut  oflT  from  fortune,  life,  aad  \ioml 
r  scenes  must  soon  present  my  lights 
deep  buried  yet  in  tenfold  niglit 
tched  fa&er  of  a  wretched  mif 
ly  paternal  prudence  hM  imd»«t  f 
1  remembrance  of  thb  hjiadtd  m^ 
vn  thy  head  with  ungnMi  aal  ^ 
9  eflbcto  from  avariet  «in^ 
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With  force  severe  endeavours  to  control 
The  noblest  passions  that  inspire  the  soul. 
But,  O  ihou  sacred  Power !  whose  law  ocmnectB 
Th'  eternal  chain  of  causes  and  eflfects. 
Let  not  thy  chastening  minbteri  of  rage 
Afflict  with  sharp  remorse  his  feeble  age ! 
And  you,  Arion !  who  with  these  the  last 
Of  all  our  crew  survive  the  shipwreck  past — 
Ah!  cease  to  mourn!  those  friendly  tears  restrain ; 
Nor  give  my  dying  moments  keener  pain ! 
Since  Heaven  may  soon  thy  wandering  steps  re- 
store, 
When  parted,  hence,  to  England's  distant  shore , 
Shouldst  thou  th'  unwilling  messenger  of  Fate 
To  him  the  tragic  story  first  relate, 
O !  iriendsbip's  generous  ardour  then  suppreaa. 
Nor  hint  the  fatal  cause  of  my  distress ; 
Nor  let  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
The  lengthen'd  tale  to  aggravate  his  pain. 
Ah !  then  remember  well  ray  last  request, 
For  her  who  reigns  for  over  in  my  breast ; 
Yet  let  him  prove  a  father  and  a  friend. 
The  helpless  maid  to  succour  and  defend. 
Say,  J  this  suit  implored  with  parting  breath. 
So  Heaven  befriend  him  at  his  hour  of  death ! 
But  O,  to  lovely  Anna  shouldst  thou  tell 
What  dire  untimely  end  thy  friend  befell, 
Draw  o'er  the  dismal  scene  soft  Pity's  veil ; 
And  lightly  touch  the  lamentable  tale : 
Say  that  my  love,  inviolably  true. 
No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew ; 
Lo !  her  bright  image  pendant  on  my  neck, 
Is  all  Palemon  rescued  from  the  wreck : 
Take  it,  and  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 
I  struggled  life  and  this  alone  to  save ! 

'*  My  soul,  that  fluttering  hastens  to  be  free. 
Would  yet  a  train  of  thoughts  impart  to  thee ; 
But  strives  in  vain ; — the  chilling  ice  of  Death 
Congeals  my  blood,  and  choaks  the  stream  of 

breath: 
Resign'd,  she  quits  her  comfortless  abode, 
To  course  that  long,  unknown,  eternal  road.^ 
O  sacred  source  of  ever-living  light ! 
Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight ! 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore, 
Where  peril,  path,  and  death  are  felt  no  more ! 

"  When  thou  some  tale  of  haplera  love  shalt 
hear. 
That  steals  from  Pity's  eye  the  melting  tear, 
Of  two  chaste  hearts  by  mutual  passion  join'd 
To  absence,  sorrow,  and  despair  consign'd, 
O!  then  to  swell  the  tides  of  social  wo 
That  heal  th'  afflicted  bosom  they  o'erflow, 
While  Memory  dictates,  this  sad  shipwreck  tell. 
And  what  distress  thy  wretched  friend  befell ! 
Then  while  in  streams  of  soft  compassion  drown'd 
The  •wmina  Itnent  and  maidens  weep  around  ; 
WU1«  liqpiaff  diiUfen,  tonch'd  with  infant  fear, 
Whli  »n"il  «■■*■■•-  •«<l  4im»  th*  unconscious  tear ; 
Ot  "Mib  retain, 

A  >HvanLr* 

'  ^tongue, 
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Hii  boM>m  heaves  a  mortal  gioan — he  dies! 
And  ihadei  eternal  sink  upon  his  eyes! 

As  thus  defaced  in  death  Palemon  lay, 
Arion  gazed  upon  the  lifeless  clay : 
Transfix'd  he  stood  with  awful  terror  SiV'd, 
While  down  his  cheek  the  silent  drops  distill'd. 

*'  O  ill-starr'd  votary,  of  unspotted  truth ! 
Untimely  perish'd  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Should  e'er  thy  friend  arrive  on  Albion's  land, 
He  will  obey,  though  painful,  thy  demand : 
His  tongue  the  dreadful  story  shall  display. 
And  all  the  horrors  of  this  dismal  day! 
Disastrous  day  1  what  ruin  has  thou  bred ! 
What  anguish  to  the  living  and  the  dead ! 
How  hast  thou  leA  the  widow  all  forlorn. 
And  ever  doom'd  the  orphan  child  to  mourn ; 


Through  life's  sad  journey  hopeless  to  comfte: 
Can  sacred  Justice  these  events  ordain  f 
But,  O  my  soul !  avoid  that  wondrous  man 
Where  Reason,  lost  in  endless  error,  strays ! 
As  through  this  thorny  vale  of  lile  we  mn. 
Great  Cause  of  all  efiecto,  T%y  will  be  damP' 
Now  had  the  Grecians  on  the  beach  arrived 
To  aid  the  helpless  few  who  yet  sanrired : 
While  passing  they  behold  the  waves  o*eispnid 
With  shatter'd  rafis  and  corses  of  the  dead. 
Three  still  alive,  benumb*d  and  fidnt  they  fini 
In  mournful  silence  on  a  rock  reclined  ; 
The  generous  natives,  moved  with  social  paii. 
The  feeUe  strangers  in  their  aims  sostain; 
With  pitying  sighs  their  hapless  lot  deplore^ 
And  lead  them  trembling  fh>m  the  fiual 
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This  gifted  aathoraii,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
^  Aikin,  was  bora  at  Kilworth  Harooart,  in  Leicea- 
tershire,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1743.  Her  education 
was  entirely  domestic,  but  the  quiclineaB  of  appre- 
hension, and  desire  ibr  learning  which  she  mani- 
fested, induced  her  father  to  lend  her  his  assist- 
ance towards  enabling  her  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Aikin 
to  superintend  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warring- 
Ion,  in  Lancashire,  she  accompanied  him  thither, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
possessed  great  beauty  of  person  and  vivacity  of 
intellect  The  associatea  she  met  with  at  War- 
rington were  in  every  way  congenial  to  her  mind, 
and  among  others,  were  Drs.  Priestley  and  En- 
field, with  whom  she  formed  an  intimate  acquain^ 
ance.  In  1773,  she  was  induced  to  publish  a  vo- 
lume of  her  poems,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
aame  year,  went  through  four  editions.  They 
were  followed  by  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose, 
by  J.  (her  brother)  and  A.  L.  Aikin,  which  con- 
aiderably  added  to  her  reputation. 

In  1774,  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Bar^ 
bauld,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Palgrave,  near 
Dis,  in  Suftblk,  where  her  husband  had  charge  of 
a  dissenting  congregation,  and  was  about  to  open 
a  boarding-school.    Mrs.  Barbauld  assisted  him  in 
the  task  of  instruction ;  and  some  of  her  pupils, 
who  have  since  risen  to  literary  eminence,  among 
whom   were  the  present  Mr.  Denman  and  Sir 
William  Gell,  have  acknowledged  the  value  of 
her  lessons  in  English  composition,  and  declama- 
tion.   In  1775,  appeared  a  small  volume  from  her 
pen,  entitled  Devotional  Pieces,  compiled  from  the 
Ptalms  of  David,  Ac;  a  collection  which  met 
With  little  success  and  some  animadversion.    In 
1778,  she  published  her  Lessons  for  Children  from 
Two  to  Three  Years  Old ;  and,  in  1781,  Hymns  in 
Prose,  for  Children;  both  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  an  era  in  the  art  of  instruction,  and 
the  former  has  been  translated  into  French,  by  M. 
Pasquier. 

In  1785,  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  husband  gave 
tip  their  school  and  visited  the  continent,  whence 
they  returned  to  England  in  June,  1786,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  up  their  residence  at  Hamp- 
%tead.  Our  authoress  now  began  to  tise  her  pen 
On  the  popular  side  of  politics,  and  published,  sue- 
^esfiively.  An  Address  to  the  Opposers  of  the  Re- 
|::>eal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ;  A  Poetical 
^piistle  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  Rejection  of  the 
^ill  for  Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade;  Remarks  on 
Oiibert  Wakefield's  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  | 


and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Socml  Worship;  and 
Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation,  or  a  Dis- 
course for  the  Fast,  which  last  appeared  in  1793. 
In  1808,  she  removed,  with  Mr.  Barbanld,  to 
Stoke  Newington;  and  in  1804,  published  aelec- 
tions  from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  and 
Freeholder,  with  a  preliminary  easay,  which  is 
regarded  as  her  most  successful  effi>rt  in  litazary 
criticism.  In  the  same  year,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  Correspondence  of  Richardson,  in  atx  vo- 
lumes, duodecimo;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  work  is  the  very  elegant  and  interesting  life 
of  that  novelist,  and  the  able  review  of  his  works, 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress.  In  1808,  she  be- 
came a  widow ;  and  in  1810,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  British  Novelists,  with  an  introductory 
essay,  and  biographical  and  critical  notices  prefixed 
to  the  vivrks  of  each  author.  In  the  following 
year  she  published  a  collection  of  prose  and  veme, 
under  the  title  of  The  Female  Spectator;  and  in 
the  same  year,  appeared  that  original  offifHring  ot 
her  genius.  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a 
poem.  This  was  the  last  separate  publication  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  March. 
18!25,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  agn.  An 
edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  a  memoir,  by  Lacy 
Aikin. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  female 
writers  which  England  has  produced ;  and  both  in 
prose  and  poeti^'she  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
of  her  sex,  in  the  present  age.  With  respect  to  the 
style,  we  shall,  perhaps,  best  describe  it,  by  calling 
it  that  of  a  female  Johnson ;  and  her  Easay  on 
Romances  is  a  professed  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  that  great  critic.  He  is  himself  said  to  hava 
allowed  it  to  be  the  best  that  was  ever  attempted ; 
"  because  it  reflected  the  colour  of  his  thoughts,  no 
less  than  the  turn  of  his  expressions.*'  She  is, 
however,  not  without  a  style  of  her  own,  which 
is  graceful,  easy,  and  natural :  alike  calculated  to 
engage  the  most  common,  and  the  most  elevated 
understanding.  Her  poems  are  addressed  more  to 
the  feelings  than  to  the  imagination, — more  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses;  but  the  language  never 
becomes  prosaic,  and  has  sublimity  and  pathos^ 
totally  free  from  bombast  and  afli»ctation.  Th4 
spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that  bcaathF* 
through  her  works  pervaded  her  life,  and  tkim  iar 
amiable  example  to  her  sex  that  it  )m  poaiibla 
combine,  without  danger  to  its  morals  or  rdigl 
principles,  a  manly  understanding  widi  a : 
and  susceptible  heart 
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CORSICA. 

t^miTEN  Of  THE  TEAK  vm, 

AmtnTjr  race 

or  unsubmiuinf  spirit,  wiae  and  brare  ; 
Wbo  still  through  bleediuf  sf  ea  itrnggtod  hard 
To  hold  a  f  eneroos  ondimlnlah'd  state ; 
Too  much  in  vain 

Thomson. 

Hail,  generous  Coraica  I  unoonquer'd  isle ! 
The  fort  of  freedom ;  that  amidat  the  waves 
Standa  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  and  darea 
The  wildeat  fury  of  the  beating  atorm. 

And  are  there  yet,  in  thia  late  aickly  age. 
Unkindly  to  the  towering  growtha  of  virtue, 
Such  bold  eialted  spirita  ?    Men  whoae  deeda. 
To  the  bright  annals  of  old  Greece  oppoaed. 
Would  throw  in  ahadea  her  yet  unrivaird  name. 
And  dim  the  luatre  of  her  ikireat  page ! 
And  glowa  the  flame  of  Liberty  ao  atrong         • 
In  thia  lone  apeck  of  earth !  thia  apot  obacure. 
Shaggy  with  woods,  and  crusted  o'er  with  rock. 
By  alavea  aurrounded,  and  by  alavea  oppreaa*d ! 
What  then  ahould  Britona  feel  7— ahould  they  not 

catch 
The  warm  contagion  of  heroic  ardour. 
And  kindle  at  a  fire  so  like  their  own  ? 
Such  were  the  working  thoughts  which  awell*d 
the  breast 
Of  generous  Boewell ;  when  with  nobler  aim 
And  views  beyond  the  narrow  beaten  track 
By  trivial  fancy  trod,  he  tum'd  hia  course 
From  polish'd  Gallia'a  soft  delicious  valea. 
From  the  gray  relica  of  imperial  Rome, 
From  her  long  gallerioa  of  laurell'd  atone. 
Her  chisell'd  heroen  and  her  marble  gods, 
Whoae  dumb  majestic  pomp  yet  awea  the  world. 
To  animated  forma  of  patriot  zeal ; 
Warm  in  the  living  majesty  of  virtue ; 
Elate  with  fearlen  spirit ;  firm ;  resolved  ; 
By  fortune  nor  subdued,  nor  awed  by  power. 
How  raptured    fancy  bums,  while   warm   in 
thought  .  ^ 

I  trace  the  pictured  landscape ;  while  I  kiaa 
With  pilgrim  lipa  devout  the  aacred  aoil 
Stain'd  with  the  blood  of  heroes.    Cymua,  hail ! 
Hail  to  thy  rocky,  deep  indented  shores. 
And  pointed  ciifis,  which  hear  the  chafing  deep 
Inceaaant  foaming  round  thy  ahaggy  aidea. 
Hail  to  thy  winding  bays,  thy  sheltering  porta. 
And  ample  harbours,  which  inviting  stretch 
Their  hospitable  arms  to  every  sail : 
Thy  numerous  streams,  that  bursting  from  the 

cliffs 
Down  the  steep  channell'd  rock  impetuous  pour 
With  grateful  murmur :  on  the  fearful  edge 
Of  the  rude  precipice,  thy  hamlets  brown 
And  straw-roofd  cots,  which  from  the  level  vale 
Scarce  seen,  amongst  the  craggy  hanging  clifiSi 
Seem  like  an  eagle's  nest  aerial  built. 
Thy  swelling  mountains,  brown  with  solemn 

shade 
Of  various  trees,  that  wave  their  giant  arms 
O'er  the  rough  sons  of  freedom ;  lofty  pines, 
And  hardy  fir,  and  ilex  ever  green. 
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And  ahrub  of  fragrant  leaf,  that  clothe*  their  ede 
With  living  verdure ;  whence  the  clustering  Iw 
Extracts  her  golden  dews :  the  ahining  box 
And  sweet-leaved  myrtle,  aromatic  thyme. 
The  prickly  juniper,  and  the  green  leaf 
Which  feeds  the  apinning  worm;  ivhile  gfeni 

bright 
Beneath  the  varioua  foliage,  wildly  spreads 
The  arbutua,  and  reaia  hia  acarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant,  mantling  o'er  the  craggy  steeps } 
And  thy  own  native  laurel  crowna  the  scene. 
Hail  to  thy  aavage  forests,  awful,  deep ; 
Thy  tangled  thickets,  and  thy  crowded  wooit, 
The  haunt  of  herds  untamed ;  which  sullen  lad 
From  rock  to  rock  with  fierce  unsocial  air. 
And  wilder  gaze,  aa  conacioua  of  the  power 
That  lovea  to  reign  amid  the  lonely  soenee' 
Of  unqueird  nature :  precipices  hug^e. 
And  tumbling  torrenta ;  trackleaa  deserts,  pluai 
Fenced  in  with  guardian  rocks,  whose  qn 

teem 
With  shining  ateel,  that  to  the  cultured  fiel^ 
And  aunny  hills  which  wave  with  bearded 
Defends  their  homely  produce.    Liberty, 
The  mountain  goddeaa,  lovea  to  range  at  laige 
Amid  auch  acenea,  and  on  tlie  iron  soil 
Prints  her  m^jeatic  atep.    For  these  she 
The  green  enamell'd  valea,  the  velvet  Uk.p 
Of  smooth  savannahs,  whore  the  pillow 'd 
Of  luxury  reposes ;  balmy  gales. 
And  bowers  that  breathe  of  bliss.     For 

when  first 
Thia  isle  emerging  like  a  beauteous  gem 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Tyrrhene  maiiw 
Rear'd  ita  fair  front,  ahe  mark'd  it  for  her  owa 
And  with  her  apirit  warm'd.    Her  genuine  mm 
A  broken  remnant,  from  the  generous  stock 
Of  ancient  Greece,  from  Sperta'a  sad  renaiiii^ 
True  to  their  high  deacent,  preaerved  unqaeaiiV 
The  aacred  fire  through  many  a  barbarous  sga: 
Whom,  nor  the  iron  rod  of  cruel  Carthage, 
Nor  the  dread  sceptre  of  imperial  Rome, 
Nor  bloody  Goth,  nor  grisly  Saracen, 
Nor  the  long  galling  yoke  of  proud  Liguria, 
Could  cruah  into  subjection.    Still  unqu^*d 
They  rose  su[>erior,  bursting  from  their  ohatm 
And  claim'd  man's  dearest  birthright,  liberty: 
And  long,  through  many  a  hard  imequal  stiils. 
Maintain'd  the  glorious  conflict ;  long  wi 
With  single  arm,  the  whole  collected  force 
Of  haughty  Genoa,  and  ambitioua  GauL 
And  shall  withstand  it— Tnist  the  faithful 
It  is  not  in  the  force  of  mortal  ann. 
Scarcely  in  fate,  to  bind  the  struggling  soul 
That  gaird  by  wanton  power,  indignant  sweUi 
Against  oppression ;  breathing  great  revenge. 
Careless  of  life,  determined  to  be  free. 
And  fiivouring  Heaven  approves :    for  see  tb( 

man. 
Bom  to  exalt  his  own,  and  give  mankind 
A  glimpse  of  higher  natures  :  just,  as  great; 
The  soul  of  council,  and  the  nerve  of  war,- 
Of  high  unshaken  spirit,  tcmpor'd  sweet 
With  soft  urbanity,  and  polish'd  grace. 
And  attic  wit,  and  gay  unstudied  smiles  : 
Whom  Heaven  in  some  propitious  hour  endow'd 
With  every  purer  virtue  :  gave  him  all 


And  spreading  chestnut,  with  each  humbler  plant,  |  That  lifts  the  hero,  or  adonis  the  man. 
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him  the  eye  sublime ;  the  searching  glance, 
scanning  deej),  that  smites  the  guilty  eoul 
th  a  beam  from  heaven :  on  his  brow 
e,  and  spacious  front,  set  the  broad  seal 
l[iity  and  mle ;  then  smiled  benign 
is  fhir  pattern  of  a  God  below,  [breast 

wrought,  and  breathed  into  his  swelling 
affge  ambitious  wish  to  save  his  country, 
ateous  title  to  immortal  lame ! 
lan  devoted  to  the  public,  stands 
bright  records  of  superior  worth, 
>  below  the  skies :  if  he  succeed, 
irsl  fair  lot  which  earth  aflbrds,  is  his ; 
r  he  falls,  he  falls  above  a  throne, 
such  their  leader,  can  the  brave  despair  ? 
om  the  cause,  and  Paoli  the  chief! 
Bs  to  your  fair  hopes?    A  British  muse, 
fh  weak  and  powerless,  lifts  her  fervent 
>ice, 

•reathes  a  prayer  for  your  success.    O  could 
;atter  blessings  as  the  mom  sheds  dews, 
)p  upon  your  heads !    But  patient  hope 
vrait  th'  appointed  hour ;  secive  of  this, 
lever  with  the  indolent  and  weak 
>eedom  deign  to  dwell ;  she  roust  be  seized 
it  bold  arm  that  wrestles  for  the  blessing : 
ieaven's  best  prize,  and  must  be  bought  with 
ood. 

the  storm  thickens,  when  the  combat  bums, 
ain  and  death  in  every  horrid  shape 
an  appal  the  feeble,  prowl  around, 
V^irtue  triumphs ;  then  her  towering  form 
I  with  kindling  ni^esty ;  her  mien 
es  a  diviner  spirit,  and  enlarged 
ipreading  fbature,  with  an  ampler  port 
^Mer  tone,  exulting,  rides  the  storm, 
ya  amidst  the  tempest.    Then  she  reaps 
)lden  harvest ;  fruits  of  nobler  growth 
igher  relish  than  meridian  suns 
rer  ripen ;  fair,  heroic  deeds, 
>dlike  action.    Tis  not  meats  and  drinks, 
limy  airs,  and  vernal  suns  and  showers, 
3ed  and  ripen  minds;  'tis  toil  and  danger; 
restling  with  the  stubborn  gripe  of  fate  ; 
ar,  and  sharp  distress,  and  paths  obscure 
ibious.    The  bold  swimmer  joys  not  so 
I  the  proud  waves  under  him,  and  beat 
trong  repelling  arm  the  billowy  surge ; 
tnerous  courser  does  not  so  exult 
I  his  floating  mane  against  the  wind, 
Mgh  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  war, 
tue  to  oppose  her  swelling  breast 
firm  shield  against  the  darts  of  fate, 
hen  her  sons  in  that  rough  school  have 
m'd 

le  at  danger,  then  the  hand  that  raised, 
ush  the  9torm,  and  lead  the  shining  train      j 
;cful  years  in  bright  procession  on. 
hall  the  shepherd's  pipe,  the  rouse's  lyre, 
nus'  shores  be  heard  :  her  grateful  sons 
>ud  acclaim  and  hymns  of  cordial  praise 
ail  their  high  deliverers;  every  name 
ue  dear  be  from  oblivion  snatched 
iced  among  the  stars  :  but  chiefly  thine, 
Paoli,  with  sweetest  sound  shall  dwell 
r  applauding  lips  ;  thy  sacred  name, 
'd  to  long  posterity,  some  rouse, 
orthy  of  the  theme,  shall  consecrate 


To  afler-eges,  and  applauding  worlds 

Shall  bless  the  godlike  man  who  saved  his  country. 

So  vainly  wish'd,  so  fondly  hoped  the  muse  : 
Too  fondly  hoped.    The  iron  fates  prevail. 
And  Cyraus  is  no  more.    Her  generous  sons. 
Less  vanquish'd  than  o'erwhelm'd,  by  numbers 

crush'd. 
Admired,  unaided  fell.    So  strives  the  moon 
In  dubious  battle  with  the  gathering  clouds. 
And  strikes  a  splendour  through  them;  till  at 

length 
Storms  rolled  on  storms  involve  the  face  of  heaven 
And  quench  her  struggling  fires.    Forgive  the  zeal 
Tliat,  too  presumptuous,  whisper'd  better  things. 
And  read  the  book  of  destiny  amiss. 
Not  with  the  purple  colouring  of  success 
Is  virtue  best  adom'd :  th'  attempt  is  praise. 
There  yet  remains  a  freedom,  nobler  far 
Than  kings  or  senates  can  destroy  or  give ; 
Beyond  the  proud  oppressor's  cmel  grasp 
Seated  secure,  uninjured,  undestroy'd  ; 
Worthy  of  gods : — the  freedom  of  the  mind. 


THE  MOUSE'S  PETITION.* 

O  HEAR  a  pensive  prisoner's  prayer. 

For  liberty  that  sighs : 
And  never  let  thine  heart  be  shut 

Against  the  wretch's  cries ! 

For  here  forlorn  and  sad  I  sit. 

Within  the  wiry  grate ; 
And  tremble  at  th'  approaching  mom. 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 

If  e'er  thy  breast  with  freedom  glow'd, 
And  spurn'd  a  tyrant's  chain. 

Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  force 
A  free-born  mouse  detaiiv' 

O  do  not  stain  with  guiltless  blood 

Thy  hospitable  hearth ; 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  wiles  betray 'd 

A  prize  so  little  worth. 

The  scatter'd  gleanings  of  a  feast 

My  frugal  meals  supply  ; 
But  if  thine  unrelenting  heart 

That  slender  boon  deny, — 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air, 
Are  blessings  widely  given; 

Let  Nature's  commoners  enjoy 
The  common  gifts  of  heaven. 

The  well-taught  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives ; 
Casts  round  the  world  an  equal  eyo 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 


*  Found  in  the  trap  where  he  had  been  g^nflg^  ^ 
night  by  Dr.  Priestley,  for  the  sake  of  making  ezperi» 
ments  with  diflferent  kinds  of  air. 
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If  mind.— «a  ancient  nget  taught,— 

A  never-dying  flame, 
sun  tliifts  through  maitert  varying  fonm. 

In  every  form  the  same ; 

Beware,  leat  in  the  worm  you  crash, 

A  brother's  soul  you  find ; 
And  tremble  leat  thy  luckless  hand 

Dislodge  a  kindred  mind. 

Or,  if  this  transient  gleam  of  day 

Be  ail  of  life  we  share, 
Let  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 

That  little  all  to  spare. 

So  may  thy  hospitable  board 
With  health  and  peace  be  crown'd ; 

And  every  charm4>f  heartfelt  ease 
Beneath  thy  roof  be  found, 

&o  when  destruction  lurks  unseen, 
Which  men,  like  mice,  may  share. 

May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path. 
And  break  the  hidden  snare. 


Happt  old  man !  whostretlsh'd 
Of  large  grown  trees,  or  in  the 
With  vroodbine  canopied,  where  lingor  yH 
The  hospitable  virtues,  calm  enioy*iit 
Nature's  best  bleesingi  all  ^-e  li««ltfir  •«• 
Ruddy  and  vigorous,  native  cheiiffuInMii 
Plain-hearted  friendship,  simple  pietj. 
The  rural  manners  and  the  rurel  joym 
Friendly  to  life.    O  rude  of  speech,  yet  rich 
In  genuine  worth,  not  unobserved  ahall  r~" 
Thy  bashful  virtues !  for  the  miwe  shall 
Detect  thy  charities,  and  call  to  light 
Thy  secret  deeds  of  mercy ;  while  the 
The  desolate,  and  friendless,  at  thy  gete, 
A  numerous  family,  with  better  pniae 
Shall  hallow  in  their  hearts  thy  apodeei 


CHARACTERS. 

O  BORN  to  soothe  distress  and  lighten  care. 

Lively  as  soft,  and  innocent  as  &ir ! 

Blest  with  that  sweet  simplicity  of  thought 

So  rarely  found,  and  never  to  be  taught ; 

Of  winning  speech,  endearing,  artless,  kind. 

The  loveliest  pattern  of  a  female  mind  ; 

Like  some  fair  spirit  from  the  realms  of  rest. 

With  all  her  native  heaven  within  her  breast; 

So  pure,  io  good,  she  scarce  can  guess  at  sin. 

But  thinks  the  worid  without  like  that  within ; 

Such  melting  tenderness,  so  fond  to  bless. 

Her  charity  almost  become  excess. 

Wealth  may  be  courted,  Wisdom  be  rerered. 

And  Beauty  pmised,  and  brutal  Strength  be  fear*d ; 

But  Goodness  only  can  afiection  move. 

And  love  must  owe  itf  origin  to  love 


Ulam  quicqnid  sgit,  quoquo  vestigia  flectit, 
Componit,  furtlm,  aubseqaltarqae  decor. 

Op  gentle  manners,  and  of  taste  refined. 
With  all  the  graces  of  a  polish'd  mind  ; 
Clear  sense  and  truth  still  shone  in  all  she  spoke. 
And  from  her  lips  no  idle  sentence  broke. 
Each  nicer  elegance  of  art  she  knew ; 
Correctly  fair,  and  regularly  true. 
Her  ready  fingers  plied  with  equal  skill 
The  pencil's  task,  the  needle,  or  the  quill ; 
So  poised  her  feelings,  so  composed  her  soul. 
So  subject  all  to  reason's  calm  control.— 
One  only  passion,  strong  and  nnoonfined, 
Disturb'd  the  balance  of  her  even  mind 
In  every  word,  and  look,  and  thought  confest — 
One  passion  ruled  despotic  in  her  breast. 
But  that  was  love ;  and  love  delights  to  bless 
The  generous  transports  of  a  fond  excess. 


Such  were  the  dames  of  old  heroic  d«ye» 
Which  faithful  story  yoi  delight*  to  prmmB 
Who,  great  in  useful  works,  hung  oi'er  the 
The  mighty  mothers  of  immortal  Rome : 
Obscure,  in  sober  dignity  retired. 
They  more  deserved  than  sought  to  be  admirri; 
The  household  virtues  o'er  their  hoooar'd  held 
Their  simple  grace  and  modest  lustre  shed : 
Chaste  their  attire,  their  feet  unused  to  roan, 
They  loved  the  sacred  threshold  of  their  hfloc* 
Yet  true  to  glory,  fann'd  the  generoue  flmne. 
Bade  lovers,  brothers,  sons  aspire  to  feme ; 
In  the  young  bosom  cherish'd  Virtue's  seed. 
The  secret  springs  of  many  a  godlike  deed. 
So  the  ftir  stream  in  some  sequeetor'd  glede 
With  lowly  state  glides  silent  through  the  shaiii 
Yet  by  tho  smiling  meads  her  urn  is  Meat, 
With  freshest  flowers  her  rising  banks  ere  diM 
And  groves  of  laurel  by  her  sweetness  fed. 
High  o'er  the  forest  lift;  their  verdant  heed. 


Is  there  whom  genius  and  whom  taste  edom 
With  rare  but  happy  union  ;  in  whoee  breest 
Calm,  philosophic,  thoughtful,  largely  fraught 
With  stores  of  various   knowledge,   dwdl  iil 

powers 
That  trace  out  secret  causes,  and  nnreil 
Great  Nature's  awful  face  f    Is  there  whose  h^ 
Of  still  domestic  leisure  breathe  the  soal 
Of  friendship,  peace,  and  elegant  delight 
Beneath  poetic  shades,  where  leads  the  muse 
Through  walks  of  fragance,  and  the  fairy  grove 
Where  young  ideas  blossom  ?— Is  there  one 
Whose  tender  hand,  lenient  of  human  woes. 
Wards  off  the  dart  of  death,  and  smootha  the  cosd 
Of  torturing  anguish  f    On  so  dear  a  name 
May  blessings  dwell,  honour  and  cordial  praise; 
Nor  heed  he  be  a  brother  to  be  loved. 


Champion  of  Truth,  alike  through  Nature's  fieU 
And  where  in  sacred  leaves  she  shines  reveal'd  - 
Alike  in  both,  eccentric,  piercing,  bold. 
Like  his  own  lightnings,  which  no  chains  cc 

hold ; 
Neglecting  caution,  and  disdaining  art. 
He  seeks  no  armour  for  a  naked  heart : — 
Puisue  the  track  thy  ardent  genius  showa, 
1  That  like  the  sun  illumines  where  it  goes  • 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


t"» 


Travel  the  various  map  of  Science  o'er. 
Record  past  wonders,  and  discover  more ; 
Pour  thy  free  spirit  o*er  the  breatl^ng  page, 
And  wake  the  virtue  of  a  careless  age. 
But  O  forgive,  if  touched  with  food  regret 
Fancy  recalls  the  scenes  she  can't  forget, 
Recalls  the  vacant  smile,  the  social  hoars 
Which  charm'd  us  once,  for  onoe  those  acenee 

were  ours ! 
And  while  thy  praises  through  wide  realms  extend. 
We  sit  in  shades,  and  mourn  the  absent  friend. 
So  where  th'  impetuous  river  sweeps  the  plain. 
Itself  a  sea,  and  rushes  to  the  main ; 
While  its  firm  banks  repel  conflicting  tides^ 
And  stalely  on  its  breast  the  vessel  glides ; 
Admiring  much  the  shepherd  stands  to  gaze. 
Awestruck,  and  mingling  wonder  with  his  praise ; 
Yet  more  he  loves  its  winding  path  to  trace 
Through  beds  of  flowers,  and  Nature's  rural  iace. 
While  yet  a  stream  the  silent  vale  is  cheer'd, 
By  many  a  recollected  scene  endear'd. 
Where  trembling  first  beneath  the  poplar  shade 
He  tuned  his  pipe,  to  suit  the  wild  cascade. 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  THE  FURNITtJIlE  IN 
R.  PRIESTLEY'S  STUDY. 

A  MAP  of  every  country  known. 

With  not  a  foot  of  land  his  own. 

A  list  of  folks  that  kick'd  a  dust 

On  this  poor  globe,  from  Ptol.  the  First; 

He  hopes, — indeed  it  is  but  fair, — 

Some  day  to  get  a  comer  there. 

A  group  of  all  the  British  kings. 

Fair  emblem !  on  a  packthread  swings. 

The  fathers,  ranged  in  goodly  row, 

A.  decent,  venerable  show. 

Writ  a  great  while  ago,  they  tell  us, 

And  many  an  inch  o'ertop  their  fellows. 

A  Juvenal  to  hunt  for  mottoes ; 

And  Ovid's  tales  of  nymphs  and  grottoes. 

The  meek-robed  lawyers,  all  in  white ; 

Pure  as  the  ]amb,^at  least  to  sight. 

A  shelf  of  bottles,  jar  and  phial. 

By  which  the  rogues  he  can  defy  all, — 

All  fiU'd  with  lightning  keen  and  genuine. 

And  many  a  little  imp  he'll  pen  you  in ; 

Which,  like  Le  Sage's  sprite,  let  out 

Among  the  neighbours  makes  a  rout ; 

Brings  down  the  lightning  on  their  houses. 

And  kills  their  geese,  and  frights  their  spousee. 

A  rare  thermometer,  by  which 

He  settles  to  the  nicest  pitch. 

The  just  degrees  of  heat,  to  raise 

Sermons,  or  politics,  or  plays. 

Papers  and  books,  a  strange  mix'd  olio. 

From  shilling  touch  to  pompous  folio  ; 

Answer,  remark,  reply,  rejoinder. 

Fresh  from  the  mint,  all  starap'd  and  coin'd  here  ; 

Like  new-made  glass,  set  by  to  cool, 

Before  it  bears  the  workman's  tool. 

A  blotted  proof-sheet,  wet  from  Bowling. 

— "  How  can  a  man  his  anger  hold  in  ?"— • 

Forgotten  rhymes,  and  college  themes, 

'Vorra-caten  plans,  and  embryo  schemes ; —  | 


A  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter, 

A  chaos  dark,  nor  land  nor  water ; — 

New  books,  like  new-born  infimts,  stand, 

Waiting  the  printer's  clothing  hand ; — 

Others,  a  motley  ragged  brood, 

Their  limbs  uniiishion'd  all,  and  rude. 

Like  Cadmus'  half-form'd  men  appear ; 

One  rears  a  helm,  one  lifts  a  spear. 

And  feet  were  lopp'd  and  fingeifa  torn 

Before  their  fellow  limbs  were  bom ; 

A  leg  began  to  kick  and  sprawl 

Before  the  head  was  seen  at  all. 

Which  quiet  as  a  mushroom  lay 

Till  crumbling  hillocks  gave  it  way ; 

And  all,  like  controversial  writing. 

Were  bom  with  teeth,  and  sprung  up  fighting 

"  But  what  is  this,"  I  bear  jovl  cry , 
"  Which  saucily  provokes  my'  eye  f* — 
A  thing  unknown,  without  a  name. 
Bom  of  the  air  and  doom'd  to  flame. 


ON  A  LADY'S  WRITING. 

Hkr  even  lines  her  steady  temper  show, 
Neat  as  her  dress,  and  polish'd  as  her  brow ; 
Strmig  as  her  judgment,  easy  as  her  air ; 
Correct  though  free,  and  regular  though  fair: 
And  the  same  graces  o'er  her  pen  preside. 
That  form  her  manners  and  her  footstepa  guide 


ON  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

In  vain  fair  Aobum  weeps  her  desert  plains, 
She  moves  our  envy  who  So  well  complains ; 
In  vain  has  proud  oppression  laid  her  low, 
So  sweet  a  garland  on  her  faded  brow. 
Now,  Auburn,  now  absolve  impartial  fate. 
Which  if  it  made  thee  wretched,  makes  thee  great 
So.  uni^Merved,  some  humble  plant  may  bloom. 
Till  crush'd  it  fills  the  air  with  sweet  perfimie ; 
So,  had  thy  swains  in  ease  and  plenty  slept, 
Thy  poet  had  not  sung,  nor  Britain  wept. 
Nor  let  Britannia  moum  her  drooping  bay, 
Unhonour'd  genius,  and  her  swift  decay ; 
O  patron  of  the  poor !  it  cannot  be. 
While  one— one  poet  yet  remains  like  thee ! 
Nor  can  the  muse  desert  our  favour'd  isle. 
Till  thou  desert  the  muse  and  scorn  her  smile 


HYMN  TO  CONTENT. 

•^ nature  beatis 

Omnibus  esse  dedit,  si  quis  cognoTerit  nti. 

Claudxam. 

O  THOU,  the  njrmph  with  placid  eye  ] 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow: 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pol« 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul, 

And  smooth  unalter'd  brow.    - 
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O  come,  in  tvmple  yett  array 'd» 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  display'd, 

To  blen  my  longing  sight ; 
Thy  mien  composed,  thy  even  pace. 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace* 

And  chaste  subdued  delight. 

No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky. 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye. 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest. 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast, 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  yean. 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  through  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide, 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  ofier'd  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread. 
He  bow'd  his  meek  submitted  head. 

And  kiss'd  thy  sainted  feet 

But  thou,  O  nymph  retired  and  coy ! 
In  what  browTi  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  T 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose,  and  violet  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soil  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  rhuose  to  hail  thy  power. 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  f 
When  Autumn  friendly  to  the  muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse. 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 

When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath. 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe. 

And  every  storm  is  laid  ,* — 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 
OA  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SONG-WRITING-* 

HHc  indocto  prihium  se  exercuit  area ; 
Uei  mihi  quaro  doc^as  nunc  habet  llle  msaos ! 

TauL. 

Wbeic  Cupid,  wanton  boy !  was  3roung, 
His  wings  unfledged,  and  rude  his  tongue. 
He  loiier'd  in  Arcadian  bowers. 
And  hid  his  bow  in  wreaths  of  flowers ; 


*  Addressed  to  the  Aathor  of  Essays  on  Song -writiof  . 


Or  pierced  some  ibnd  unguarded  heart 
With  now  and  then  a  random  dart ; 
But  heroes  ecomed  the  idle  boy. 
And  love  was  but  a  shepherd's  toy. 
When  Venus,  vex'd  to  see  her  child 
Amid  the  forests  thus  run  wild. 
Would  point  him  out  some  nobler 
Gods  and  godlike  men  to  tame. 
She  seized  the  boy's  reluctant  hand. 
And  led  him  to  the  virgin  band. 
Where  the  sister  muses  nNmd 
Swell  the  deep  m^estic  sound  ; 
And  in  solemn  strains  unite. 
Breathing  chaste,  severe  delight ; 
Songs  of  chieft  and  heroes  old. 
In  unsubmitting  virtue  bold^ 
Of  even  valour's  temperate  heat. 
And  toils  to  stubborn  patience  sweet ; 
Of  nodding  plumes  and  btimish'd  arms, 
And  glory's  bright  terrific  channs. 

The  potent  sounds  like  lightning  dart 
Resistless  through  the  glowing  heart; 
Of  power  to  lif\  the  flxed  soul 
High  o'er  Fortune's  proud  control ; 
Kindling  deep,  prophetic  musing ; 
Love  of  beauteous  death  infusing ; 
Scorn,  and  unconquerable  hate 
Of  tyrant  pride's  unhallow'd  state. 
The  boy  abash'd,  and  half  afraid, 
Beheld  each  chaste  immortal  maid  : 
Pallas  spread  her  Egis  there ; 
Mars  stood  by  with  threatening  air ; 
And  stem  Diana's  icy  look 
With  sudden  chill  his  bosom  struck. 

*'  Daughters  of  Jove,  receive  the  child," 
The  queen  of  beauty  said,  and  smiled  ^^ 
Her  rosy  breath  perfumed  the  air. 
And  scatter'd  sweet  contagion  there 
Relenting  Nature  leam'd  to  languish,. 
And  sicken'd  with  delightful  anguish  >— 
*'  Receive  him  artless  yet  and  young; 
Re6ne  his  air,  and  smooth  his  tongue : 
Conduct  him  through  your  favourite  bows 
Enrich'd  with  fair  perennial  flowers. 
To  solemn  shades  and  springs  that  lie 
Remote  from  each  unhallow'd  eye ; 
Teach  him  to  spell  those  mystic  names 
That  kindle  bright  immortal  flames : 
And  guide  his  young  unpractised  feet 
To  reach  coy  Learning's  lofly  scat" 

Ah,  luckless  hour !  mistaken  maids. 
When  Cupid  sought  the  muses'  shades ! 
Of  their  sweetest  notes  beguiled. 
By  the  sly  insiduous  child ; 
Now  of  power  his  darts  are  found 
Twice  ten  thousand  times  to  wound. 
Now  no  more  the  slacken'd  strings 
Breathe  of  high  immortal  things. 
But  Cupid  tunes  the  Muse's  lyre 
To  languid  notes  of  soA  desire. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue, 
"Tis  love  inspires  the  poet's  song. 
Hence  Sappho's  soA  infectious  page ; 
Monimia's  wo ;  Othello's  rage ; 
Abandou'd  Dido's  fruitless  prayer ; 
And  Eloisa's  long  despair; 
The  garland,  blest  with  many  a  vow. 
For  haughty  Saoharissa's  brow ; 
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And  wash'd  with  tears,  the  monrnftil  Yerae 

That  Petrarch  laid  on  Laara*8  heane. 

But  more  than  all  the  sister  choir. 

Music  confeas'd  the  pleasing  fire. 

Here  sovereign  Cupid  reign'd  alone ; 

Music  and  song  were  all  his  own. 

Sweet  as  in  old  Arcadian  plains, 

The  British  pipe  has  caught  the  strains : 

And  where  the  Tweed's  pure  current  glidoi, 

Or  Liffy  rolls  her  limpid  tides ; 

Or  Thames  his  oozy  waters  leads 

Through  rural  bowers  or  yellow  meads, — 

With  many  an  old  romantic  tale 

Has  cheer'd  the  lone  sequester'd  vale  ; 

With  many  a  sweet  and  tender  lay 

Deceived  the  tiresome  vommer  day. 

'Tis  yours  to  cull  with  happy  art 

Each  meaning  verse  that  speaks  the  heart ; 

And  fair  anray'd,  in  order  meet. 

To  lay  the  wreath  at  Beauty's  feet 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 

$WKKT  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire, 
loar  Winter'a  blooming  child ;  delightful  Spring ' 

Whose  unshorn  locka  with  leaves 

And  swelling  buds  are  crown 'd  ; 

^rom  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth, — 
[IJrown'd   with  fresh  blooms  and  ever  springing 
shade, — 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 

O  thou,  whose  powerful  voice 

Vfore  sweet  than  soUest  touch  of  Doric  reed, 
!)r  Lydian  flute,  can  sooth  the  madding  wind, — 

And  through  the  stormy  deep 

Breathe  thine  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved  !  the  virgin  train  await 
iVith  songs  and  festal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among. 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns. 

With  untired  feet ;  and  cull  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 
Of  him,  the  favoured  youth 
That  prompts  their  whisper'd  sigh. 

Unlock  thy  copious  stores, — those  tender  showers 
rhat  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  buds ; 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

The  milky  ear's  green  stem, 

A  nd  feed  the  flowering  osier's  early  shoots  ; 
And  call  those  winds  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 

N^ow  let  roe  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn. 
And  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o'er  the  dale ; 

And  WQlch  with  patient  eye 

Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 

0  nymph,  approach!  while  yet  the  temperate  sun 
With  basliful  forehead  through  the  cold  moist  air 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beams, 

And  with  chaste  kisses  woos 
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The  earth's  fair  bosom ;  while  the  streammg  veil 
Of  lucid  clouds  With  kind  and  frequent  shade 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short: — ^The  red  dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all, 

RemorseleM  sfaAll  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  1  bid  thee  then  farewell ; 
For  O,  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains, 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits, 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone. 

Fair  Spring !  whose  simplest  promise  more  delights 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  soAest  influence  breathes. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

God  of  my  life!  and  Author  of  my  days! 
Permit  my  feeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise; 
And  trembling,  take  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallowed  name,  to  harps  of  seraphs  sung. 
Yet  here  the  brightest  seraphs  could  no  more 
Than  veil  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men,  in  every  different  sphere. 
Are  equal  all, — for  all  are  nothing  here. 
All  nature  faints  beneath  the  mighty  name. 
Which  nature's  works   through  all  their  pftrCs 

proclaim. 
I  feel  that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  control. 
And  breathe  an  awful  stillness  through  my  sool ; 
As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  subside ; 
Impetuous  Passion  stops  her  headlong  tide : 
At  thy  felt  ptescnce  all  emotions  cease. 
And  my  hush'd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  peace. 
Till  every  worldly  thought  within  me  dies. 
And  earth's  gay  pageants  vanish  from  my  eyoi ; 
Till  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite. 
And  one  vast  object  fills  my  aching  sight. 

But  soon,  alas !  this  holy  calm  is  broke ; 
My  soul  submits  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke ; 
With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain. 
And  mingles  with  the  dross  of  earth  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just. 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dust. 
His  spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind. 
Sees  the  first  wish  to  better  hopes  inclined ; 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  every  virtuous  aim. 
And  fans  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  ears  are  open  to  the  softest  cry. 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  lilled  eye ; 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear, 
And  sighs  are  incense  from  a  heort  sincere. 
Such  are  the  vows,  the  sacrifice  I  give ; 
Accept  the  vow,  and  bi^  the  suppliant  live: 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free ; 
Still  every  wish  that  centres  not  in  thee ; 
Bid  ray  fond  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets  cease, 
And  point  ray  path  to  everlasting  peace. 

If  tho  soft  hand  of  winning  Pleasure  leads 
By  living  waters,  and  through  flowery  meads. 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil,  and  serene. 
And  vernal  beauty  paints  the  flattering  scene 
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0  teach  me  to  elude  each  latent  niare. 
And  whitper  to  ray  tliding  heart, — Beware! 
With  caution  let  me  hear  the  syren's  voice, 
And  doubtful,  with  a  trembling  heart,  rejoice. 
If  friendless,  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  stray. 

Where  briars  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way, 
Still  let  my  steady  soul  thy  goodness  see. 
And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee ; 
With  equal  eye  ray  various  lot  receive, 
Resign'd  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live ; 
Prepared  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  rod, 
While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

I  read  his  awful  name,  emblazbn'd  high 
With  golden  letters  on  th'  illumined  sky ; 
Nor  less  the  mystic  characters  I  see 
Wrought  in  each  flower,  inscribed  in  every  tree ; 
In  every  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeze 

1  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees ; 
With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk. 
With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk ; 
In  every  creature  own  thy  forming  power, 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 

Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  sonl. 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fears  control : 
Thus  shall  I  rest,  unmoved  by  all  alarms, 
Secure  within  the  temple  of  thine  arms ; 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free, 
And  feel  mjrself  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour,  draws  nigh. 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  iate 
I  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state : 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  serene ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high. 
And  having  lived  to  Thee,  in  Thee  to  die. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING'S  MEDITATION. 

Tm  past !  the  sultry  tjrrant  of  the  south 
Has  spent  his  short-lived  rage ;  more  grateful  hours 
Move  silent  on ;  the  skies  no  more  repel 
The  dazzled  sight,  but  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  temper*d  lustre  court  the  cherish'd  eye 
To  wander  o*er  their  sphere ;  where  hung  aloft 
Dian*s  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.    Fair  Venus  shines 
E'en  in  the  eye  of  day ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  soflen'd  radiance  from  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace  ;  while  meeken'd  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west, 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  day.    "Tis  now  the  hour 
When  Contemplation  from  her  sunless  haunts. 
The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpicrced  woods,  where  wrapt  in  solid  shade 
She  mused  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon. 
And  fed  on  thoughts  unripen'd  by  the  sun. 
Moves  forward ;  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
To  yon  blue  concave  swcH'd  by  breath  divine. 
Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 
One  boundless  blaze  ,*  ten  thousand  trembling  fires. 


And  dancmg  lustres,  where  the  unstosbdy  tj% 
Restless  and  dazzled,  wanden  uncoofined 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories ;  spacious  field. 
And  worthy  of  the  Master :  he,  whose  hend 
With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile 
Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet,  hung  <m  high 
To  public  gaze,  and  said,  "  Adore,  O  man! 
The  finger  of  thy  God."    From  yvhat  pure  mfli 
Of  milky  light,  what  soft  o'erflowing  am. 
Are  all  these  lamps  so  filL'd  f  these  friendly  Inifi 
For  ever  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deep 
To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our  home. 
How  soft  they  slide  along  their  lucid  ephereB! 
And  silent  as  the  foot  of  Time,  fulfil 
Their  destined  courses :  Nature's  self  is  hnsk'^ 
And,  but  a  scatter'd  leaf,  which  nistlee  thnn^ 
The  thick-wove  foliage,  not  a  sound  is  heard 
To  break  the  midnight  air ;  though  the 
Intensely  listening,  drinks  in  every  breath. 
How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  the  "^s-** 
But  are  they  silent  all  ?  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  every  star,  that  talks  with 
And  woos  him  to  be  wise  f  nor  woos  in  vain : 
This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  diougfa^ 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  staa 
At  this  still  hour  the  self-collected  soul 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  there 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mmtal  rank ; 
An  embryo  god  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine. 
Which  must  bum  on  for  ages,  when  the 
Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day  !— 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and  wrapped  in 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  through  the 

Ye  citadels  of  light,  and  seats  of  gods ! 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  die  nd. 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oft  look  back 
With  recollected  tenderness  on  all 
The  various  busy  scones  she  left  belo'wr. 
Its  deep-laid  projects,  and  its  strange  evening 
As  on  some  fond  and  dealing  tale  that  aoodi'd 
Her  infant  hours — O  be  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  the  hallow'd  circle  of  your 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted 
Approach   your    burning    coofines. 

thought. 
On  Fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  aafl. 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  Eartt, 
And  the  pale  Moon,  her  duteous  Bur  attendant; 
From  solitary  Mars ;  from  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf; 
To  the  dim  verge,  the  suburbs  of  the 
Where  cheerless  Saturn  midst  his  wataiy 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp^ 
Sits  like  an  exiled  monarch  :  fearless  th( 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of 
Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand 
Of  elder  beam,  which  ask  no  leave  to 
Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 
From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  daj  ; 
Sons  of  the  morning,  firs^bom  of  creation^ 
And  only  less  than  Him  who  marks  their  trac^ 
And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.    Here  most  I H 
Or  is  there  aught  beyond  ?    What  hand 
Impels  me  onward  through  the  glowing 
Of  habitable  nature,  far  remote, 
To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night. 
To  solitudes  of  vast  unpeopled  space. 
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The  deserts  of  creation,  wide  and  wild  ; 
Where  embryo  systenu  and  unkindled  suns 
Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaoa  f  fancy  droopa, 
And  thought  aaionish'd  stops  her  bold  career. 
Bu'  O  ihou  mighty  Mind  !  whose  powerful  word 
Said,  thus  let  all  things  be,  and  thus  they  were, 
Where  shall  I  seek  thy  presence  f  how  unblamed 
Invoke  thy  dread  perfection  T 
Have  the  broad  eyelids  of  the  mom  beheld  thee  ? 
Or  does  the  beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 
Support  tliy  throne  ?    O  look  with  pity  down 
On  erring,  guilty  man !  not  in  thy  names 
Of  terror  clad  ;  not  with  those  thunders  arm'd 
That  conscious  Sinai  felt,  when  fear  appall'd 
The  scattered  tribes ;— thou  hast  a  gentler  voice, 
That  whispers  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart 
Abash'd,  yet  longing  to  behold  her  Maker. 
But  now  my  soul,  unused  to  stretch  her  powen 
In  flight  so  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing, 
And  seeks  again  the  known  accustom*d  spot, 
Drest  up  with  sun,  and  shade,  and  lawns  and 

streams, 
A  mansion  fair,  and  spacious  for  its  gueat, 
And  full  replete  with  wonders.    Lot  me  her«. 
Content  and  grateful,  wait  th*  appointed  lime. 
And  ripen  for  the  skies :  the  hour  will  come 
When  all  these  splendours  bunting  on  my  sight 
Shall  stand  unveiled,  and  to  my  ravished  sense 
Unlock  the  glories  of  the  world  nnknown. 


TO-MORROW. 

See  where  the  falling  day 

In  silence  steals  away 
Behind  the  western  hills  withdrawn : 
Her  fires  are  quench'd,  her  beauty  fled, 
While  blushes  all  her  face  o'erspread, 
As  conscious  she  had  ill  fulflU'd 

The  promise  of  the  dawn. 

Another  morning  soon  shall  rise. 
Another  day  salute  our  eyes, 
As  smiling  and  as  fair  as  she, 
And  make  as  many  promises : 

But  do  not  thou 

The  tale  believe, 

They're  sisters  all. 

And  all  deceive. 


A  SCHOOL  ECLOGUE. 

Edward. 

Hist,  William !  hist!  what  means  that  tir  so  gay  f 
Thy  looks,  thy  dress,  bespeak  some  holyday : 
Thy  hat   is  brush*d ;  thy  hands,  with  wondront 
pains. 

Are  cleansed  from  garden  mould  and  inky  stains; 
Thy  glossy  shoes  confess  the  lackey's  care  j 
And  recent  from  the  comb  shines  thy  sleek  hair. 
What  god,  what  saint,  this  prodigy  has  wrooghtf* 
Declare  the  cause,  and  ease  my  labcrariqg  thought  f 


*  Scd  tamcn,  iUe  Deus  qui  sll,  da  Tltyre  nobis. 


WiLUAM. 

John,  &ithful  John,  is  with  the  horses  come ; 
Mamma  prevails,  and  I  am  sent  for  home. 

Harkt. 

Thrice  happy  whom  such  welcome  tidings  greet** 
Thrice  happy  who  reviews  his  native  seat ! 
For  him  the  matron  spreads  her  candied  hoard. 
And  eariy  strawberries  crown  the  smiling  boaid; 
For  him  crush'd  gooseberries  with  rich    cream 

combine. 
And  bending  boughs  their  fragrant  fruit  resign : 
Custards  and  sillabubs  his  taste  invite ; 
Sports  All  the  day,  and  feasts  prolong  the  night. 
Think  not  I  envy,  I  admire  thy  fate  :t 
Yet,  ah !  what  diflierent  tasks  thy  comrades  wait ! 
Some  in  the  grammar's  thorny  maze  to  toil, 
Some  with  rude  strokes  the  snowy  paper  soil. 
Some  o'er  barbaric  climes  in  maps  to  roam. 
Far  from   their  mother-tongue,  and  dear  loved 

home.l 

Harsh  names,of  uncouth  sound,  their  memories  load, 
And  ofl  their  shoulders  feel  th'  unpleasant  goad. 

Edward. 

Doubt  not  our  turn  will  come  some  future  time. 
Now,  William,  hear  us  twain  contend  in  rhyme  ,* 
For  yet  thy  horses  have  not  eat  their  hay. 
And  unconsumed  as  yet  th*  allotted  hour  of  play. 

William. 

Then  spout  alternate,  I  consent  to  hear,^ 
Let  no  false  rhjrme  oficnd  my  critic  ear ; — 
But  say,  what  prizes  shall  the  victor  hold  f 
I  guess  your  pockets  are  not  lined  with  gold ! 

Harrt. 
A  ship  these  hands  have  built,  in  every  part 
Carved,  rigg'd,  and  painted,  with  the  nicest  art ; 
The  ridgy  sides  are  black  with  pitchy  store. 
From  stem  to  stem  'tis  twice  ten  inches  o'er. 
The  lofty  mast,  a  straight  smooth  hazel  framed, 
The  tackling  silk,  the  Charming  Sally  named ; 
Andr-bnt  take  heed  lest  thou  divulge  the  tale^— 
The  lappet  of  my  shirt  supplied  Uie  sail , 
An  azare  riband  for  a  pendant  flies  .• — 
Now,  if  thy  verse  excel,  be  this  the  priia. 

Emr  Ain. 

For  me  at  hame  tha  carallil  houstwifw 
With  plmn  and  ihannds  liefa,  n  ampfa 
Smooth  ii  the  topb  •  pUD  or  ddai^  iisab 
Tho  Wort  to  ■WMOMM  givMi  te  J 
Worn  soft  loniu  Uoib  won 

Ulyaws  onoob  Ao  iBMk 
Tho  gram  mnspunt  < 
And  flom  hor  goUfli  I 
So  vast  tho  hoatii^ 
Within  t|M  ovaali 
TwiU  bo  conJgaV 
Icaimotyioldita' 


tlloaeqnIdemlB 
lAtnosUBoaH. 
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BARBAULD. 


Well  doet  the  gid  thy  liquoriih  palate  suit ; 
I  know  who  robb'dthe  orchard  of  ita  fruit* 
When  all  were  wrapt  in  ileep,  one  early  mom. 
While  yet  the  dew-drop  trembled  on  the  thorn, 
I  mark'd  when  o'er  the  quickset  hedge  you  leapt, 
And,  tly,  beneath  the  gooseberry  bushes  crept  ff 
Then  shook  the  trees ;  a  shower  of  apples  fell« — 
And  where  the  hoard  you  kept,  I  know  full  well ; 
The  mellow  gooseberries  did  themselves  produce, 
For  through  thy  pocket  oozed  the  viaoous  juice. 

Harry 
I  scorn  a  telltale,  or  I  could  declare 
How,  leave  unask'd,  you  sought  the  neighbouring 

fair; 
Then  home  by  moonlight  spurr'd  jrour  jaded  ateed, 
And  scarce  returned  before  the  hour  of  bed. 
Think  how  thy  trembling  heart  had  felt  aflnght. 
Had  not  our  master  supp'd  abroad  that  night 

Edward. 

On  the  smooth  whitewash'd  ceiling  near  Uiy  bed, 
Mix'd  with  thine  own,  is  Anna's  cipher  read ; 
From  wreaths  of  dusky  smoke  the  letters  flow ; — 
Whose  hand  the  waving  candle  held,  I  know. 
Fines  and  jobations  shall  thy  aoul  appal. 
Whene'er  our  mistress  spies  the  sullied  wall. 

Harrt. 

Unconn'd  her  lesson  once,  in  idle  mood, 
Trembling  before  her  master,  Anna  stood 
I  mark'd  what  prompter  near  her  took  his  place, 
And,  whispering,  saved  the  virgin  from  disgrace : 
Much  is  the  youth  belied,  and  much  the  maid, 
Or  more  than  words  the  whisper  soft  oonvey'd. 

Edward. 

Think  not  I  blush  to  own  so  bright  a  flame, 
E'en  boys  for  her  assume  the  lover's  name  ;<— 
As  far  as  alleys  beyond  taws  we  prized 
Or  venison  pasty  ranks  above  school  pies ; 
As  much  as  peaches  beyond  apples  pleaae. 
Or  Parmesan  excels  a  Suflblk  cheese ; 
Or  Palgmve  donkeys  lag  behind  a  steed^^ 
So  far  do  Anna's  charms  all  other  charms  exceed. 

m 

Harrt. 

Tell,  if  thou  canst,  where  is  that  creature  bred, 
Whoso  w^ide-stretch'd  mouth  is  larger  than  ita  bead: 
Guess,  and  my  great  Apollo  thou  shalt  be,$ 
And  cake  and  ship  shall  both  remain  with  thee. 

Edward. 
Ciplain  thou  first,  what  portent  late  waa  seen, 
With  strides  impetuous,  posting  o'er  the  green ; 
Three  heads,  like  Cerberus,  the  monster  bore. 
And  one  was  sidelong  fix'd,  and  two  before ; 
Eight  legs,  depending  from  his  ample  sidca. 
Each  well-built  flank  unequally  divides; 
For  five  on  this,  on  that  side  three,  are  found, 
Four  swifUy  move,  aud  four  not  touch  the  ground. 
Long  time  the  moving  prodigy  I  view'd; 
By  gazing  men  and  barking  dogs  pursued. 


"  Non  ego,  te  vidi,  Damonls— — 

t Tu  post  carecta  latebas. 

t  Lenta  saliz  quantum  pallenti  cedit  oUvs. 

I  Die  quibus  in  terris,  et  eris  mihi  magnua  ApoUo. 


William. 

Cease !  cease  your  carola,  both !  for  k>  the  beU. 
With  jarring  notes,  haa  rung  oat  Pleaaure'a  kssO. 
Your  startled  comradea,  ere  the  game  be  done, 
Quit  their  unfinbh'd  sporta,  and  tnmUing  nm. 
Haste  to  your  forma  before  the  maater  call ! 
With  thoughtful  step  he  paces  o'er  the  hall, 
Doea  with  stem  looks  each  playful  loiterer  gresC, 
Counts  with  hia  eye,  and  marks  each  Tocant  MSt 
Intense  the  buzzing  murmur  growa  aroimd. 
Loud  through  the  dome  the  usher's  atrokea  i 
Sneck  oflf,  and  to  your  places  alyly  ateal. 
Before  the  prowess  of  hia  arm  you  feeL 


WHAT  DO  THE  FUTURES  SPEAK  OFI 
IN  answer  to  a  QirxsnoN  in  tbx  orxbk  gramim 

Thet  speak  of  never- withering  ahadet. 

And  bowers  of  opening  joy ; 
"Hiey  promiae  mines  of  fairy  gold, 

And  bliss  without  alloy 


They  whimper  strange  enchanting  things 
Within  Hope's  greedy  ears ; 

And  sure  this  tuueful  voice  exceeds 
The  music  of  the  spheres 

They  speak  of  pleasure  to  the  gay. 

And  wisdom  to  the  wise ; 
And  soothe  the  poet's  beating  heart 

With  fame  that  never  diee- 

To  virgins  languishing  in  Iov», 
They  speak  the  minute  nigh  , 

And  warm  consenting  hearta  they  ynn^ 
And  paint  the  rapture  high. 

In  every  language,  every  tonguov 
The  same  kind  things  they  say ; 

In  gentle  slumbers  speak  by  night. 
In  waking  dreams  by  day. 

Cassandra's  fate  reveraed  is  theirs  ■ 
She,  true,  no  faith  could  gain^ — 

They,  every  passing  hour  deceive. 
Yet  are  believed  again. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

Yes,  injured  woman !  rise,  assert  thy  right ! 

Woman !  too  long  degraded,  scom'd,  opprei 
O  bora  to  mle  in  partial  Law's  despite. 

Resume  thy  native  empire  o'er  the  breast! 

Go  forth  array'd  in  piinoply  divine ; 

That  angel  pureneas  which  admita  no  staii 
Go,  bid  proud  men  his  boasted  rale  resign. 

And  kiss  the  golden  sceptre  of  thy  reign 

Go.  gird  thyself  with  grace ;  collect  thy  alon 
Of  bright  artillery  glancing  from  afar; 

Soft  melting  tones  thy  thundering  cannon's  r 
Blushes  and  feais  thy  magazine  of  war. 
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Thy  rights  are  empire :  urge  no  meaner  claim, — 
Felt,  not  defined,  and  if  debated,  loat ; 

Like  sacred  mysteries,  which  withheld  from  fame, 
Shunning  discussion,  are  revered  the  most 

Try  all  that  wit  and  art  suggest  to  bend 
Of  thy  imperial  foe  the  stubborn  knee ; 

Make  treacherous  man  thy  subject,  not  thy  friend  ; 
Thou  mayst  command,  but  never  canst  be  free. 

Awe  the  licentious,  and  restrain  the  rude  ; 

SoAen  the  sullen,  clear  the  cloudy  brow : 
Be,  more  than  princes'  gifts,  thy  favoors  sued ; 

She  hazards  all,  who  will  the  least  allow. 

But  hope  not,  courted  idol  of  mankind. 
On  this  proud  eminence  secure  to  stay ; 

Subduing  and  subdued,  thou  soon  shalt  find 
Thy  coldness  soften,  and  thy  pride  give  way. 

Then,  then,  abandon  each  ambitious  thought. 
Conquest  or  rule  thy  heart  shall  feebly  move, 

In  Nature's  school,  by  ber  soft  maxims  taught. 
That  separate  rights  are  lost  in  mutual  love. 


WASHING-DAY. 

And  their  voice, 

Turning  sfsin  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  its  soand. 

The  muses  are  tum'd  gossips ;  they  have  lost 

The  buskin'd  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase, 

Language  of  gods.    Come  then,  domestic  muse. 

In  slipshod  measure  loosely  prattling  on 

Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 

Or  drowning  flies,  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire 

By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face; 

Come,  muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing-day. 

Yo  wlio  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend. 

With  bow'd  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 

Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 

Too  soon ; — for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs 

Nor  comfort ;— ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn. 

The  red-arm'd  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth, 

£*er  visited  that  day  :  the  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  reeking  hearth. 

Visits  the  parlour, — an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast-meal  is  soon  despatch'd  ; 

Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  lowering  ^y,  if  sky  should  lower. 

From  that  lost  evil, O  preserve  us,  heavens! 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet :  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters,— ^irt  and  gravel  stains 

Hard  to  efface,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapp'd  short, — and  linen  horse   by  dog  throvim 

down, 
And  nil  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 
Saints  have  been  calm  while  ttreteh'd  upon  the 

rack. 
And  Guatiraozin  smiled  on  burning  ooala; 
But  never  yet  did  housewiA  notabl* 
Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy 
—But  grant  the  welkin  fiUr,  rtqnin 
Who  call'st  thyself  peidwiioe  &• 


Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat, 

Or  usual  'tendance ; — ask  not,  indiscreet. 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  jrawning  renta 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious :  shouldst  thou  try 

The  'custom'd  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crush'd  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse  check'd  apron, — ^with  impatient  hand 

Twitch'd  off  when  showers  impend :  or  croMing 

lines 
Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 
Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt    Wo  to  the  friend 
Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 
On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  ! 
Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy. 
Shall  he  receive.    Vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 
With  dinner  of  roast  chickens,  savoury  pie. 
Or  tart  or  pudding : — pudding  he  nor  tart 
That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try. 
Mending  what  can't  be  help'd,  U>  kindle  mirth 
From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  cfmsort's  brow 
Clear  up  propitious : — the  unlucky  guest 
In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 
I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 
This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maida, 
I  scarce  knew  why,  look'd  cross,  and  drove  me 

from  them : 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indiilgencies;  jelly  or  creams^ 
Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  butter'd  toast. 
When  butter  was  forbid  ;  or  thrilling  tale 
Of  ghost  or  witch,  or  murder — so  I  went 
And  shelter'd  me  beside  tlic  parlour  fire : 
There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  forms. 
Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watch'd  from  harm. 
Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 
With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 
Drawn  from  her  ravell'd  stockings,  might  have 

sour'd 
One  less  indulgent. — 
At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard. 
Urging  despatch :  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  hands  employ'd  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring, 
To  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait 
Then  would  I  sit  me  doun,  and  ponder  much 
Why  washings  were.    Sometimes  through  hollow 

bowl 
Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 
The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  then 
To  see,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 
Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds — so  near  approach 
The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 
Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean,  hath  its  bubbles. 
And  verse  is  one  of  them — this  most  of  nil. 


TO  MR.  S.  T.  COLERIDGE.— 1797. 

Midway  the  hill  of  science  after  steop 
And  nigged  paths  that  lire  the  unpractised  feet, 
A  grove  extradi  in  tangled  mazes  wrought. 
AmS  11'^  widi  MttUge  enchantment: — dubious 

.  and  lure  the  eager  foot 
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Of  youthful  ardour  to  eternal  chase. 

Dreama  hang  on  every  leaf;  unearthly  forma 

Glide  through  the  gloom ;  and  mystic  yinons  iwim 

Before  the  cheated  sense.    Athwart  the  mists, 

Far  into  vacant  space,  huge  shadows  stretch. 

And  seem  realities;  while  things  of  life, 

Obvious  to  sight  and  touch,  all  glowing  round. 

Fade  to  the  hoe  of  shadows. — Scruples  here. 

With  filmy  net,  roost  like  th'  autumnal  webs 

Of  floating  gossamer,  aireat  the  foot 

Of  generous  enterprise ;  and  palsy  hope 

And  iiiir  ambition  vnth  the  chilling  touch 

Of  sickly  hesitation  and  blank  fear. 

Nor  seldom  Indolence  these  lawns  among 

Fixes  her  turf-built  seat ;  and  weam  the  garb 

Of  deep  philosophy,  and  museful  sits. 

In  dreamy  twilight  of  the  vacant  mind. 

Soothed  by  the  whispering  shade ;  for  soothing  soft 

The  shades ;  and  viitaa  lengthening  into  air, 

With  moonbeam  rainbows  tinted. — ^Hcre  each  mind 

Of  finer  mould  aente  and  delicate. 

In  its  high  progress  to  eternal  truth 

Rests  for  a  space,  in  fiiiry  bowers  entranced ; 

And  loves  the  soflenM  light  and  tender  gloom ; 

And,  pamper'd  with  most  unsubstantial  food. 

Looks  down  indignant  on  the  grosser  world. 

And  matters  cumbrous  shaping.    Tooth  beloved 

Of  Science— of  the  Muse  beloved^-Htiot  here. 

Not  in  the  maze  of  metaphjrsic  lore. 

Build  thou  thy  place  of  resting !  lightly  tread 

The  dangerous  ground,  on  noble  aims  intent ; 

And  be  this  Circe  of  the  studious  cell 

Ei^joy'd  but  still  subservient    Active  scenes 

Shall  soon  w^th  healthful  spirit  brace  thy  mind ; 

And  fair  exertion  for  bright  fame  sustain*d. 

For  friends,  for  country  chase  each  spleen-fod  fog 

That  blots  the  wide  creation. — 

Now  Ueaven  conduct  thee  with  a  parenfa  love ! 


Ephesian  Dian  sees  no  more 
Her  workmen  fuse  the  silver  ore. 
Nor  CapitoUan  Jove. 

E'en  Salem's  hallow'd  courta^re  ceaa 
With  solemn  pomps  her  tribes  to  fymtu 

No  more  the  victim  bleeds ; 
To  censers  fill'd  with  rare  perfmiiea. 
And  vestments  from  Egyptian  looms, 

A  purer  rite  succeeds. 

Tet  stin,  where'er  pretnmphioiis  nwa 
His  Maker's  essence  strives  to  sosn. 

And  lifb  his  feeble  hands. 
Though  saint  and  sage  their  powen  uni 
To  fathom  that  abyss  of  light. 

Ah !  still  that  altar  stands. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

To  learned  Athens,  led  by  ftme. 
As  once  the  man  of  Tarsus  oame^ 

With  pity  and  surprise. 
Midst  idol  altars  as  he  stood. 
O'er  sculptured  marble,  brass,  and  wood. 

He  roU'd  his  awful  eyes. 

But  one,  apart,  his  notice  caught. 

That  seem'd  with  higher  meaning  fraught. 

Graved  on  the  wounded  stone ; 
Nor  form  nor  name  was  there  express'd ; 
I>eep  reverence  fill'd  the  musing  breast. 

Perusing,  **  To  the  God  unknown." 

Age  afler  age  has  roll'd  away. 
Altars  and  thrones  have  felt  decay. 

Sages  and  saints  have  risen ; 
And,  like  a  giant  roused  from  sleep, 
Man  has  explored  the  pathless  deep^ 

And  lightnings  snatch'd  fhnn  heaven. 

And  many  a  shrine  in  dust  is  laid. 
Where  kneeling  nations  homage  paid. 
By  rock,  or  fount,  or  grove ; 


ODE  TO  REMORSE. 

Drkaj>  offipring  of  the  holy  light  within, 

Ofllspring  of  Conscience  and  of  Sin, 
Stem  as  thine  awful  sire,  and  fraught  witl 
From  bitter  springs  thy  mother  taught  to  fl 
Remom !  "To  man  alone  'tis  given 
Of  all  on  earth,  or  all  in  heaven. 
To  wretched  man  thy  bitter  cup  to  drain. 
Feel  thy  awakening  stings,  and  taste  thy  v 
some  pain. 

Midst  Eden's  blissful  bowers. 
And  amaranthine  flowers. 
Thy  birth  portentous  dimm'd  the  orient  da' 
What  time  our  hapless  sire, 
O'eroome  by  fond  desire, 
The  high  command  presumed  to  disobey ; 
Then  didst  thou  rear  thy  snaky  crest. 
And  raise  thy  seorpion  lash  to  tear   the  j 
breast: 
And  never,  since  that  fatal  hour. 
May  man,  of  woman  born,  expect  t'  escapi 
power. 

Thy  goading  stings  tlie  branded  Cain 
Cross  th'  untrodden  desert  drove. 
Ere  fW>m  his  cradling  home  and  native  plai 
Domestic  man  hod  learnt  to  rove. 

By  gloomy  shade  or  lonely  flood 
Of  vast  primeval  solitude, 
Thy  step  his  hurried  steps  pursued. 
Thy  voice  awoke  his  conscious  fears. 
For  ever  sounding  in  his  ears 

A  father's  curse,  a  brother's  blood  ; 
Till  lifo  was  misery  too  great  to  bear. 
And  torturing  thought  was  lost  in  sullen,  d 

despair. 

The  king  who  sat  on  Judah's  throne. 
By  guilty  love  to  murder  wrought. 
Was  taught  thy  searching  power  to  owi 
When,  sent  of  Heaven,  the  seer  his  royal  presc 
sought. 
As,  wrapt  in  artful  phrase,  wi^  sorrow  feigi 
He  told  of  helpless,  meek  distress, 
And  wrongs  that  sought  from  power  redi 
TIm  pitymoving  tale  his  ear  obtain'd. 
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And  bade  hk  better  ftelingi  wake : 
Then,  tndden  m  the  trodden  anake 
On  the  aearad  traYeller  darti  hi*  ftnga. 
The  prophet's   boU  rebuke  aronaed  thj  keenest 
panga. 

And  O  that  look,  that  aofl  npbraidfaig  look ! 
A  thouBand  cauing,  tender  things  it  spoke^— 
The  avrord  so  lately  drawn  was  not  so  keen,— 
Which,  as  the  iiyored  Master  tom*d  him  roond, 

In  the  straife  solemn  scene. 
And  the  shrill  clarion  gave  th*  appointed  soond, 

Pierced  nMfm  throogh  the  reins, 

Awakenin^ll  thj  pains. 
And  drew  a  silent  shower  of  bitter  tears 
Down  Peter  8  bloshing  cheek,  late  pale  with  cow- 
ard fears.  ^ 

Cruel   Remorse!    where   ToaA  and  Pleasure 
■port. 
And  thoughtless  Folly  keeps  her  court, — 
Crouching  midst  rosy  bowers  thou  lork*st  UMeen ; 

Slumbering  the  festal  hmirs  away. 
While  Youth  disports  in  that  enchanting  scene ; 
Till  on  some  fiited  day 
Thou  with  a  tiger-spring  dost  leap  upon  thy  prey, 
AoaI  tear  his  helpless  breast,  o*erwhelm'd,  with 
wild  dismay. 
Mark  thmt  poor  wretch  with  clasped  hands! 
Pale  o*er  his  parent's  grave  he  stands,*- 
The  grave  by  his  ingratitude  prepared ; 
Ah  then,  where'er  he  rests  his  head. 
On  ruses  pillow'd  or  the  softest  down, 

llioof  h  festal  wreaths  his  temples  crown. 
He  well  might  envy  Guatimosin's  bed. 
With  burning  coab  and  sulphur  spread. 
And   with  less  agony  his  torturing  hour   have 

For  Thou  art  by  to  point  the  keen  reproach ; 
Thou  draw'st  the  curtains  of  his  nightly  couch, 
Bnng'«t     hark    the    reverend     lace  with    tears 
bedew'd. 
That  o>r  his  follies  yeam'd ; 
The  warnings  oft  in  vain  renew'd. 
The  looks  of  anguish  and  of  love, 
II II  ntubbom  breast  that  failed  to  move, 
When  in  the  scomer's  chair  he  sat,  and  wholesome 
counsel  spum'd. 

Livfs  there  a  man  whose  labouring  breast 
I*  w  iih  some  dark  and  guilty  secret  prest. 
Who  hides  within  its  inmost  fold 
Sirsnce  crimes  to  mortal  ear  untold  7 
In  vim  U>  sad  Chartreuse  he  flies, 
Midft  nvai^e  rocks  and  cloisters  dim  and  drear, 

An<]  there  to  shun  thee  tries : 
In  vain  untold  his  crime  to  mortal  ear, 
^l^nce  and  whisper'd  sounds  but  make  thy  voice 
more  clear. 

I».  where  the  cowled  monk  with  frantic  rage 
^lia   hiffh    the  sounding    scourge,  his  bleeding 
shoulders  smites! 
Penance  and  fasts  his  anxious  thoughts  engage, 
WMiry  his  days  and  joyless  are  his  nights, 
Hu  naked  feet  the  flinty  pavement  teara, 
Ut3  knee  at  every  shrine  the  narbl*  wean  ;— 


Why  does  he  lift  the  cruel  scourge  ? 
The  restless  pilgrimage  why  urge  ? 
Tis  all  to  quell  thy  fiercer  rage, 
Tis  all  to  sooth  thy  deep  despair,  [bear. 

He  courts  the  body's  pangs,  for  thine  he  caimot 

See  o'er  the  bleeding  corse  of  her  he  loved. 

The  jealous  murderer  bends  unmoved. 
Trembling  with  rage,  his  livid  lips  express 
His  frantic  passion's  wild  and  rash  excess. 
O  God,  she's  innocent ! — transfixt  he  stands. 
Pierced  through  with  shafb  from  thine  avenging 
hands; 
Down  his  pale  cheek  no  tear  will  flow. 
Nor  can  he  riiun,  nor  can  he  bear,  hit  wo. 

Twas  phantoms  summon'd  by  thy  power 

Round  Richard's  couch  at  midnight  hour. 
That  scared  the  tyrant  from  nnblest  repose ; 
With  frantic  haste,  **To  horse!  to  honor  he  criat. 
While  on  his  crowned  brow  cold  swea^drops  ris% 

And  fancied  spean  his  spear  flppoae ; 
But  not  the  swiftest  steed  can  bear  away 
From  thy  firm  grasp  thine  agonising  prey. 

Thou  wast  the  fiend,  and  thou  alone. 

That  stood'st  by  Beaufort's  mitred  head. 
With  upright  hair  and  visage  ghastly  pale : 

Thy  terrors  shook  his  dying  bed, 
P&st  crimes  and  blood  his  sinking  heart  assail. 
His  hands  are  clasp'd, — hark  to  that  hollow  gfoaa! 
See  how  his  glazed,  dim  eye>balls  wildly  roll, 
Tis  not  dissolving  Nature's  pains ;  that  pang  is  of 

the  soul. 

Where  guilty  souls  are  doom'd  to  dwell, 
'TIS  thou  that  makest  their  fiercest  hell. 
The  vulture  thou  that  on  their  liver  feeds. 
As  rise  to  view  their  past  unhollow'd  deeds; 
With  thee  condemn'd  to  stay. 
Till  time  has  roU'd  away 
Long  eras  of  uncounted  years. 
And  every  stain  is  wash'd  in  soft  repentant  tears. 

Servant  of  God — but  unbeloved — proceed. 
For  thou  must  live  and  ply  thy  scorpion  scourge: 
Thy  sharp  upbraid ings  urge 
Ai^ainat  th'  unrighteous  deed. 
Till  thine  accursed  mother  shall  expire, 
And  a  new  world  spring  forth  from  renovating  fire 

O !  when  the  glare  of  day  is  fled, 
And  calm,  beneath  the  evening  star. 
Reflection  leans  her  pensive  head. 

And  calls  the  passions  to  her  solemn  bar; 

Reviews  the  censure  rash,  the  hasty  word. 
The  purposed  act  too  long  deferred. 
Of  time  the  wasted  treasures  lent. 
And  fair  occasions  lost,  and  golden  houn  miipent : 

When  anxious  Memory  numbers  o'er 
Each  offer'd  prize  we  failed  to  seize ; 
Or  friends  laid  low,  whom  now  no  more 
Our  fondest  love  can  serve  or  please. 
And  thou,  dread  power!  bring'st  back,  in  terrore 
drest, 
Th'  irrevocable  post,  to  sting  the  careless  breast  i — 

O !  in  that  hour  be  mine  to  know, 
While  fast  the  silent  sorrov^-s  flow. 
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And  wudom  oherishet  the  wholesome  pain. 

No  heavier  guilt,  no  deeper  stain. 
Than  tears  of  meek  contrition  may  atone. 
Shed  at  the  mercy-seat  of  Heaven's  eternal  throne. 


O^   TBI 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE. 

Yx8,  Britain  mooms,  as  with  electric  touch. 

For  youth,  for  lovo,  for  happiness  destroy'd. 

Her  universal  population  melts 

In  grief  qx>ntaneous,  and  hard  hearts  are  moved, 

And  rough,  unpolish'd  natures  learn  to  feel 

For  those  they  envied,  levell'd  in  the  dust 

By  Fate's  impartial  stroke;  and  pulpits  sound 

With  vanity  and  wo  to  earthly  goods. 

And  uige  and  diy  the  tear. — Yet  one  then  is 

Who  midst  this  general  burst  of  grief  remains 

In  strange  tnu^piiUity  ;  whom  not  the  stir 

And  long-drawn  murmurs  of  the  gathering  crowd. 

That  by  hia  very  windows  trail  the  pomp 

Of  hearse,  and  blaaon'd  arms,  and  long  array 

Of  sad  funereal  rites,  nor  the  loud  groans 

And  deep-felt  anguish  of  a  husband's  heart. 

Can  move  to  mingle  with  this  flood  one  tear : 

In  caroiess  apathy,  perhaps  in  mirth. 

He  wears  the  day.    Yet  is  he  near  in  blood. 

The  very  stem  on  which  this  blossom  grew, 

And  at  his  knees  she  fondled  in  the  charm 

And  grace  spontaneous  which  alone  belongs 

To  untaught  infiuicy: — Yet,  O  forbear! 

Nor  deem  him  hard  of  heart;  for  awful,  struck 

By  Heaven's  severest  visitation,  sad. 

Like  a  scathed  oak  amidst  the  forest  trees, 

Lonely  he  stands ; — leaves  bud,  and  shoot,  and  foil. 

He  holds  no  s]rmpathy  with  living  nature 

Or  time's  incessant  change.    Then  in  this  hour. 

While  pensive  thought  is  busy  with  the  woes 

And  restless  change  of  poor  humanity. 

Think  then,  O  think  of  him,  and  breathe  one 

prayer. 
Prom  the  full  tide  of  sorrow  spare  one  taar. 
For  him  who  does  not  weep ! 


THE  WAKE  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN.* 

Arrat'd  in  robes  of  regal  state. 
But  stiff  and  cold  the  monarch  sate ; 
In  gorgeous  vests,  his  chair  beside, 
Stood  prince  and  peer,  the  nation's  pride  ; 
And  paladin  and  high-bom  dame 
Their  place  amid  the  circle  claim: 
And  wands  of  oflice  lifted  high. 
And  arms  and  blason'd  heraldry, — 
Ail  mute  like  marble  statues  stand. 
Nor  raise  the  eye,  nor  move  the  hand : 
No  voice,  no  sound  to  stir  the  air. 
The  silence  of  the  grave  is  there. 


The  portal  opens — hark,  a  voice  ! 
"  Come  forth,  O  king !  O  king,  rejoice ! 
The  bowl  is  fill'd,  the  feast  is  spread, 
Come  forth,  O  king!"— The  king  ia  dead. 
The  bowl,  the  feast,  he  tasMtio  moro. 
The  feast  of  life  for  him  is  %r. 

Again  the  sounding  portals  shake. 
And  speaks  again  the  voice  that  spake ; 
— **  The  sun  is  high,  the  sun  is  warm. 
Forth  to  the  field  the  gallants  swarm. 
The  foaming  bit  the  cours^  champe. 
His.  hoof  the  turf  impatient  stampa ; 
Light  on  their  steeds  the  hW|^®'"  *priiig , 
The  sun  is  high — Come  fom,  O  king  V* 

Along  these  melancholy  walls 
In  vain  the  voice  of  pleasure  calls : 
The  horse  may  neigh,  and  bay  the  hound,- 
He  hears  no  more  ;  his  sleep  is  sound. 
Retire ; — once  more  the  portaLi  cloae  ; 
Leave,  leave  him  to  his  dread  rapoae. 


•  The  kings  of  Spain  for  nine  days  after  death  are 
placed  Kilting  in  robes  of  state  with  their  attendants 
around  them,  and  solemnly  summoned  by  the  proper 
officers  to  their  meals  and  their  amusements,  as  if  living. 


HYMNS. 
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Jerotar  reigns :  let  every  nation  hear. 
And  at  his  footstool  bow  with  holy  fear ; 
Let  heaven's  high  arches  echo  with  hia 
And  the  wide  peopled  earth  his  praiae  prodain, 

Then  send  it  down  to  hell's  deep  glooma  resoosd- 
ing,  [Of. 

Through  all  her  caves  in  dreadful  murman^^oood- 

He  rules  with  wide  and  absolute  command 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  and  the  steadfaat  land : 
Jehovah  reigns,  unbounded,  and  alone. 
And  all  creation  hangs  beneath  his  thtafli . 
He  reigns  alone ;  let  no  inferior  nature 
Usurp,  or  share  the  throne  of  the  Creator. 

He  saw  the  struggling  beams  of  infant  light 
Shoot  through  the  massy  gloom  of  ancient  night: 
His  spirit  hush'd  the  elemental  strife. 
And  brooded  o'er  the  kindling  seeda  of  life: 

Seasons  and  months  began  their  long  proceaaioa. 

And  measured  o'er  the  year  in  bright 


The  joyful  sun  sprung  up  th'  ethereal  way. 
Strong  as  a  giant,  as  a  bridegroom  gay  ; 
And  the  pale  moon  diffused  her  shadowy  lig^ 
Superior  o'er  the  dusky  brow  of  night; 

Ten  thousand  glittering  lamps  the  skiea  ndommi. 

Numerous  as  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of  momitig 

Earth's  blooming  face  with  rising  flowers  hedrei; 

And  spread  a  verdant  mantle  o'er  her  breast ; 

Then  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  poors 

The  circling  water  round  her  winding  ahores, 
The  new-bom  world  in  their  cool  arms  embraciog 
And  with  soft  murmurs  still  her  banks  careasing- 

At  length  she  rose  complete  in  HniabM  phde^ 
All  fair  and  spotless,  like  a  virgin  bride  ; 
Fresh  with  uutarnish'd  lustre  as  she  stood. 
Her  Maker  blees'd  his  work, and  call'd  itgood 
The  morning  stars  with  joyful  acclamation 
Exulting  sang,  and  hail'd  the  new  creation 
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Yet  this  fiur  worid,  the  craatiire  of  a  day*  • 
Though  built  by  God*i  right  hand,  moat  paM 

away ; 
And  Umg  oblivion  creep  o*er  mortal  thingi, 
The  fate  of  apinres,  and  the  pride  of  kingi : 
Eternal  night  dudl  veil  their  proodeat  story, 
And  drop  the  curtain  o'er  all  huuMn  glafy. 

The  flun  hiraeelf,  with  weary  clouds  opprast. 
Shall  in  his  silent,  darii  patilion  rest; 
His  golden  umiiiall  broke  and  useless  lie. 
Amidst  the  common  ruins  of  the  sky ; 
The  stars  rush  headlong  in  the  wild  commotion. 
And  bathe  their  Ifhtering  foreheads  in  the  ocean 

But  fix*d,  O  God !  fiir  ever  stands  thy  throne ; 

Jehovah  reigns,  a  universe  alone ; 

Th*  eternal  fire  that  feedi  each  vital  flame. 

Collected,  or  diffused,  is  still  the  same. 
He  dwells  within  his  own  unfathom'd  essence. 
And  fills  all  space  with  his  unbounded  presence. 

But  O !  our  highest  nofea  the  theme  debase. 
And  silracf  is  our  least  injurious  praise ; 
Cease,  cease  your  songs,  the  daring  flight  control, 
Revere  him  in  the  stillness  of  Uie  soul ; 
With  silent  duty  meekly  bend  before  him. 
And  deep  within  your  inmost  hearts  adtre  him. 


HYMN  n. 

Pkauk  to  God  immortal  pnuse,^ 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days ; 
Bounteous  scource  of  every  joy. 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ ; 

For  the  blessings  of  the  field. 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield. 
For  the  vine's  exalted  juice. 
For  the  generous  olive's  use ; 

Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain. 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripen'd  grain ; 
Clouds  that  drop  their  fattening  dewi, 
Suns  that  temperate  warmth  diffuse  ; 

All  that  Spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters  o'er  the  smiling  land ; 
All  that  liberal  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  o'erflowing  stores : 

These  to  thee,  my  God,  we  owe ; 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow ; 
And  for  these  my  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 

Yet  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
From  its  stem  the  ripening  ear ; 
Should  the  fig  tree's  blasted  shoot 
Drop  her  green  untimely  fruit; 

Should  the  vine  put  forth  no  more, 
Nor  the  olive  3rield  her  store ; 

•  Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
f.  utt  be  in  the  vines,  the  labour  of  the  oUto  shall  fail, 
and  the  fiehU  Khali  yield  no  meat,  the  flocks  shall  be  cut 
off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls : 
Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  1  will  joj  in  the  God  of  my 

salTaiion.— Has.  iiU  17,  18. 
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Though  the  sickening  floeks  should  fidl. 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall ; 

Should  thine  alter'd  hand  restrain 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain ; 
Blast  each  opening  bod  of  joy. 
And  the  rising  year  destroy  s 

Yet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows,  and  solemn  praise ; . 
And,  when  every  blessing's  flown. 
Lave  thee    for  thyself  akme. 

HYMNIIL 

rOK  KASTEK  BtniDAT. 

AoAiif  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Awakes  the  kindling  ray; 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the 

And  pours  increasing  day. 


O  what  a  night  was  that,  wUn  wimpt 
The  heathen  world  in  glooai ! 

O  what  a  sun  which  broke  this  day. 
Triumphant  firom  the  tomb ! 

This  day  be  gratefal  homage  paid. 

And  loud  bosannas  sung  ; 
Let  gladness  dwell  in  every  heart. 

And  praise  on  every  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  differing  lips  shall  join 

To  hail  thia  welcome  mom. 
Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  wtngi^ 

To  nationB  yet  unborn. 

Jesus  the  friend  of  human  kind. 
With  strong  compassion  moved. 

Descended  like  a  pitying  God, 
To  save  the  souls  he  loved. 

The  powers  of  darkness  leagued  in  vain 

To  bind  his  soul  in  death ; 
He  shook  their  kingdom  when  he  fell. 

With  his  expiring  breath. 

Not  long  the  toils  of  bell  could  keep 

The  hope  of  Judah's  line  ; 
Corruption  never  could  take  hold 

On  aught  so  much  divine. 

And  now  his  conquering  chariot  wheels 

Ascend  the  lolly  skies ; 
While  broke  beneath  his  powerful  cross. 

Death's  iron  sceptre  lies. 

Exalted  high  at  God's  right  hand. 

The  Lord  of  all  below. 
Through  him  is  pardoning  love  dispensed. 

And  boundless  blessings  flow. 

And  still  for  erring,  ^lilty  man, 

A  brother's  pity  flows  ; 
And  still  his  bleeding  heart  is  touch'd 

With  memory  of  our  woes. 

To  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  King, 

Glad  homage  let  me  give ; 
And  stand  prepared  like  thee  to  die. 
With  thee  that  1  may  live. 
E 
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HYMN  IV. 

BzHOLD,  where  breathing  loTe  diTiiie. 

Our  dying  Biaiter  etands ! 
His  weeping  followers  gathering  nrandt 

Receive  his  last  cnmmandi. 

From  that  mild  teacher's  parting  lipa 

What  tender  accents  fell ! 
The  gentle  precept  which  he  gave. 

Became  its  author  welL 

**  Blest  is  the  man  whose  softening  hmd 

Feels  all  another's  pain ; 
To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 

Was  never  raised  in  rain. 

Whose  breast  expands  with  generous  warmth 

A  stranger^  woea  to  feel ; 
And  bleeds  in  pity  o^er  the  wound 

He  wants  the  powmr  to  heal. 

**  He  spreads  his  kind  supporting  arms 

To  ererjnUiik!  of  grief; 
His  secret  boimty  largely  flows, 

And  brings  unask'd  relie£ 

**  To  gentle  oflloes  of  lore 

His  feet  are  never  slow : 
He  views  through  merey*k  melting  ey« 

A  brother  in  a  foe. 

"  Peace  from  the  bosom  6f  his  God, 

My  peace  to  him  I  give ; 
And  when  he  kneefc  before  the  throne* 

His  trembfing  sool  shall  l^re. 

"  7V>  him  protection  shall  be  shown» 

And  mercy  from  above 
Deecend  on  those  who  UiueftiHH 

The  perfoet  law  of  love." 


HTMN  V. 

AwAKK,  my  soul !  lift  up  thine  eyes^ 
See  where  thy  foes  against  thee  risi^ 
In  long  array,  a  numerous  host ; 
Awake,  my  soul !  or  thoa  art  loaL 

Here  giant  Danger  threatening  stands^ 
Mustering  his  pale  terrific  bands ; 
There  Pleasure's  silken  banners  spread. 
And  willing  souls  are  captive  led. 

See  where  rebellious  passions  rage. 
And  fierce  desires  and  lusts  engage  t 
The  meanest  foe  of  all  the  train 
Has  thousands  and  ten  thousands  slain. 

Thou  tread'st  upon  enchanted  ground 
Perils  and  snares  beset  thee  round ; 
Beware  of  all,  guard  every  part, 
But  most,  the  traitor  in  thy  heart 

**  Come  then,  my  soul,  now  learn  to  wield 
The  weight  of  thine  immortal  shield ; " 
Put  on  the  armour  from  above 
Of  heavenly  truth  and  heavenly  love. 

The  terror  and  the  charm  repel, 
And  powers  of  earth,  and  powers  of  hell; 
The  Man  of  Calvary  triumph 'd  here; 
Why  should  his  fiuthful  fidloweis  foar? 


H7MN  VI. 

riOUS  FKIKNOeBIP. 

How  blest  the  sacred  tie  that  binds 

In  union  sweet  according  miiKlRJ 

How  swift  the  heavenly  coursf'ihey  raii« 

Whose  hearts,  whose  faith,  whose  hopes  are  c 

To  each,  the  soul  of  each  how  dear, 
What  jealous  love,  what  holy  fear ! 
How  doth  the  generous  flam(|.within 
Refine  from  earth  and  cleanse  from  sin ! 

Their  streaming  tears  togeth^jbflow 
For  human  guilt  and  mortal  wo ; 
Their  ardent  prayers  together  rise. 
Like  mingling  flames  in  sacrifice. 

Together  both  they  teek  the  place 
Where  God  reveals  hb  awfiil  (ace ; 
How  high,  how  strong,  their  raptures  8weIT» 
There's  none  but  kindred  souli  can  tell. 

Ndt  shall  the  glowing  flame  expire 
When  nature  droops  her  sickeniqf  fire  ; 
Then  shall  they  meet  in  realms  above, 
A  heaven  of  joy — because  of  love. 


HYMN  VII. 

'*  Come  unto  me  dl  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  i 
I  wiU  give  yoQ  reat'^ 

CoMK,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice, 
Come  and  make  my  paths  your  choice  ; 
I  will  guide  you  to  your  home ; 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  come  T 

Thou,  who  houseless,  sole,  forlorn, 
Long  hast  borne  the  proud  world's  acom* 
Long  hast  roam'd  the  barren  waste, —  * 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  haste ! 

Te.  who  toss'd  on  beds  of  pain. 
Seek  for  ease,  but  seek  in  vain. 
Ye  whoee  swoll'n  and  sleepless  eyea 
Watch  to  see  the  morning  rise  ; 

Ye,  by  fiercer  anguish  torn. 
In  remorse  for  guilt  who  mourn  ; 
Here  repose  your  heavy  care, 
A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear ! 

Sinner,  come !  for  here  is  found 
Balm  that  flows  for  every  wound  : 
Peace,  that  ever  shall  endure. 
Rest  etemaU  sacred,  sure. 


HYMN  Vin. 
**The  world  Is  not  their  fHend^  nur  the  world's  I.iw.' 

Lo  where  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  toil 

Yon  crsggy  steeps  among ! 
Strange  their  attire,  and  strange  their  mien. 

As  wild  they  press  along. 

Their  eyes  with  bitter  streaming  tears 
Now  bent  towards  the  ground, 

Now  rapt,  to  heaven  their  looks  they  raise* 
And  bursts  of  song  resound. 


HYMNS. 
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And  hark !  a  voice  from  'midit  the  throng 
Criet,  **  Stranger,  wooldit  thou  know 

Our  name,  our  race,  our  dettined  home. 
Our  caoee  of  jojr  or  wo  f— 

**  Our  country  m  Immanuel's  land. 

We  leek  that  promked  Boil ; 
The  tongi  of  Zion  cheer  our  hearti, 

While  ttrangen  here  we  toiL 


"  Oft  do  our  egret  with  joy  o'erflow. 
And  oft  are  bathed  in  tears : 

Yet  naught  but  heaven  our  hopes  can 
And  naught  but  tin  our  fean. 


"  The  flowen  that  fpring  akmg  the  road. 

We  icareely  stoop  to  pluck ; 
We  walk  o*eT  beds  of  ehining  ore 

Nor  waste  one  wishful  look : 

•*  We  tread  the  path  our  Master  trod. 

We  bear  the  cross  he  bore ; 
And  every  thorn  that  wounds  our  feet. 

His  tewJes  pierced  before : 

"  Our  powers  are  oft  dissolved  away 

In  ecstasies  of  love ; 
And  while  our  bodies  wander  here, 

Our  souls  are  fii'd  above : 

**  We  purge  our  mortal  dross  ^ay, 
Refining  as  we  run ;  ^ 

But  while  we  die  to  earth  and  sens€(; 
Our  heaven  is  begun.** 


HYMN  IX. 

Jot  to  the  followers  of  the  Lord ! 
Thus  saith  the  sure,  the  eternal  word ; 
Not  of  earth  the  joy  it  brings, 
Temper'd  in  celestial  springs : 

"Tis  the  joy  of  pardon*d  sin, 
When  conscience  cries,  Tim  well  within ; 
"Tis  the  joy  that  fills  the  breast 
When  the  passions  sink  to  rest : 

Tis  the  joy  that  seated  deep. 
Leaves  not  when  we  sigh  and  weep ; 
It  spreads  itself  in  virtuous  deeds, 
WiUi  sorrow  sighs,  in  pity  bleeds. 


Stem  and  awful  are  its  tones 
When  the  patriot  martyr  groans. 
And  the  throbbing  pulse  beats  high 
To  rapture  miz'd  with  agony. 

A  tenderer,  sofker  form  it  wears. 
Dissolved  in  love,  dissolved  in  tears. 
When  humble  souls  a  Saviour  greet. 
And  sinners  clasp  the  mercy  seat 

'TIS  joy  e*en  here !  a  budding  flower, 
Siiniggling  with  snows  and  storm  and  shower. 
Ah  waits  the  moment  to  expand. 
Transplanted  to  its  native  land. 


HYMN  X., 

A    PASTOKAL  BTlflf. 

**  Gbntli  pilgrim,  tell  me  why 

Dost  thou  fold  thine  arms  and  sigh. 

And  wistful  cast  thine  eyes  sound  t— 

Whither,  pilgrim,  art  thou  bound  V* 

**  The  road  to  Zion*s  gates  I  seek ; 

If  thou  canst  inform  me,  speak." 

'*  Keep  yon  right-hand  path  with  care, 

Jhough  crags  otaKruct,  and  brambles  tear ; 

You  just  discern  a  narrow  track,— 

Enter  there  and  Huj^not  back.*' 

"  Say  where  that  pleasant  pathway  leads, 

Windn%  down  yon  flowery  meads  ? 

Songs  and  dance  the  way  beguiles, 

Every  face  is  drest  in  smiles.'* 

**  Shun  with  care  that  flowery  way ; 

Twill  lead  thee,  pilgrim,  far  astray." 

**  Guide  or  counsel  do  I  need  T* 

**  Pilgrim,  he  who  runs  may  read.** 

'*  Is  the  way  that  I  must  keep, 

Cross'd  by  waters  wide  and  deep  ?*' 

**  Did  it  lead  through  flood  and  fire,  • 

Thou  must  not  stop — thou  must  not  tire. 

**  Till  I  have  my  journey  past. 

Tell  me  will  the  daylight  last  7 

Will  the  sky  be  bright  and  clear 

Till  the  evening  sliades  appear  7" 

**  Though  the  sun  now  rides  so  high. 

Clouds  may  veil  the  evening  sky ; 

Fast  sinks  the  sun,  fast  wears  the  day. 

Thou  must  not  stop,  thou  must  not  stay : 

God  speed  thee,  pilgrim,  on  thy  way  !'* 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


WiLUAM  J0NI8,  the  Km  of  an  eminent' mathe- 
matician, was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1746. 
Losing  hit  ftther,  when  only  three  yean  of  age,  he 
was  left  10  the  entire  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  strong  mind  ancT  good  sense,  and  from  whom  he 
imbibed  an  early  ^aate  for  literature.  In  17d3,  he 
was  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  soon  attmct- 
ed  the  attention  of  the  masters,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  associates,  by  his  extra(»dinary  diligence 
and  superior  taknts.  Among  his  school  fellows 
were  Dr.  Parr,  and  Bennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Clojme,  who,  in  speaking  of  young  Jones,  at  the 
age  eight  or  nine,  says,  he  was  eTen  then  *'  an  nn- 
common  boy."  Describing  his  subsequent  progress 
at  Harrow,  he  says,  "  great  gbilities,  great  particu- 
larity of  thinking,  fondness  ft>r  writing  versea  and 
plays  of  various  kinds,  and  a  degree  of  integrity 
and  manly  courage,  distiagufthed  him  even  at  that 
period.  1  loved  him  and  revered  himtHpd,  though 
one  or  two  years  older  than  he  was,  was  always 
instructed  by  him  from  my  earliest  age."  Such  was 
his  devotion  to  study,  that  he  used  to  pass  whole 
nights  over  his  books,  until  his  eyesight  became 
afiected ;  and  Dr.  Thackemy,  the  master  of  Har- 
row, said,  **so  active  was  the  mind  of  Jonoi,  that 
if  he  were  left,  naked  and  friendless,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  would,  nevertheless,  find  the  road  to 
fame  and  riches." 

In  1764,  he  was  entered  at  University  College^ 
Oxford,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  advised  his  mother  to  place  him  under  the 
superintendence  of  some  special  pleader,  as  at  that 
early  age  he  had  made  such  a  voluntary  progress 
in  legal  acquirements,  as  to  be  ablt  to  put  easea 
from  an  abridgement  of  Coke's  Institutes.  At  the 
university,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
usual  discipline,  he  continued  the  course  of  classi- 
cal reading  which  he  had  commenced  at  Harrow, 
and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  During  his 
vacations,  which  he  generally  spent  in  London,  hi^ 
learnt  riding  and  fencing ;  and  at  home  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Pbrtuguese  authors.  In  1765, 
he  became  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  the  son  of 
Earl  Spencer ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  elect- 
ed fellow  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennett 

In  1767,  he  accompanied  the  Spencer  family  to 
Germany ;  and  whilst  at  Spa,  h«  learnt  dancing, 
the  broad'«word  exercise,  music,  besides  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  Welsh  harp ;  *'  thus,"  to  transcribe 
an  observation  of  his  oi^n,  **  with  the  fortune  of 
a  peasant,  giving  himself  the  education  of  a 
prince."  On  his  return,  he  resided  with  his  pupil 
at  Harrow,  and,  during  his  abode  there,  he  trans- 
lated into  French  the  life  of  JNadir  Shah  from  the 


Persian,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Afler  making  another  tour,  he  gave  up  his  tutor- 
ship, and,  in  September,  1770,  entered  himself  a 
student  of  the  Temple,  for  the  purpoae  of  studying 
for  the  bar.  He  took  this  step  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends.  "Their 
advice,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Revicski, 
**  was  conformable  to  my  own  inclinations ;  for  the 
only  road  to  the  highest  statioDs  in  this  cotuitry,  is 
that  of  the  law ;  and  I  need  not  add  how  ambitions 
and  laborious  I  am."  The  mode  in  which  he 
occu  pied  himself  in  chambers  is  hqm  described  by 
bis  own  pen,  in  a  letter  to  his  friei^Dr.  Bennett; 
— "  I  have  learned  so  much,**  he  says,  "  seen  so 
much,  written  so  much,  said  so  much,  and  thought 
so  much,  since  I  conversed  with  you,  that  were  I  to 
attempt  to  tell  half  what  I  have  learned,  seen, 
writ,  said,  and  Uiought,  my  letter  would  have  no 
end.    I  spend  Ve  whole  winter  in  attending  the 


public  ifbeches  of  our  greatest  lawyers  and  sena- 
tors, and  in  studying  our  ovm  admirable  laws.  I 
give  up  my  leisure  hours  to  a  Political  Tfeatiwoo 
the  Turks,  from  which  I  expect  aome  repatatioo ; 
and  I  have  several  objects  of  ambition  which  I 
cannot  trust  to  letter,  but  will  impart  to  yoo  when 
we  meet"  In  the  midst  of  all  these  engagementa 
he  found  time  to  attend  Dr.  William  Hunter's  lec- 
tures on  anatomy,  and  to  read  Newton's  Prindpia : 
and  in  1772,  he  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
consisting,  principally,  of  translations  from  the 
Asiatic  langwages.  In  the  same  year  be  waa  elect* 
ed  a  fellow  of  the  Ro3ral  Society ;  and,  in  1774, 
appeared  his  celebrated  enmmentariee  De  Poesi 
Asiatica,  which  proeored  him  great  repatatioo  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

^ing  now  called  to  the  bar,  he  suspended  all 
literary  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself,  with  Intense 
0amestness,  to  the  study  of  his  profeasioo.  In 
1775,  he  became  a  regular  attendant  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  went  the  eircuit  and  sessions  at 
Oxford ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  waa,  without 
solicitation,  made  a  commissioner  of  bsinkmpt,  by 
Lord-ohancellor  Bathnrst  It  would  seem,  from  the 
correspondence  of  our  author,  that  soon  after  his 
call  to  the  bar,  he  acquired  considerable  practice, 
as  he  my,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schultens,  dated  July, 
1777,  "My  law  employments,  attendance  in  the 
courts,  incessant  studies,  the  arrangement  (^plead- 
ings, trials  of  causes,  and  opinions  to  clients, 
scarcely  allow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping."  In  1778,  he  published  his  translation 
of  the  Orations  of  Iseus,  with  a  Prefatory  Dis- 
course, Notes,  and  Commentary,  which  displayed 
profbond  critical  and  historical  research,  and  ex- 
cited much  admiration.  In  March  1780,  he  pub- 
lished a  Latin  Ode  in  favour  of  Amencan  freedom ; 
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and,  shortljr  aAcrwaida,  on  the  rmignation  of  Sir 
Kuger  Newdigata,  he  wm  indueed  to  become  a 
candideie  lor  the  repreaentation  of  the  Univenity 
of  Oxford ;  but  the  liberality  of  hit  political  prin- 
ciples rendering  hii  auccen  hopeleM,  he  declined 
a  polL  The  tumulla  of  thia  year  induced  him  to 
write  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Legal  Mcide  of  auppremng  Riota,  with  a  Conatitii- 
tional  Plan  of  Future  Defence;  and  about  the 
same  period  he  puUiahed  hii  celebrated  enay  on 
the  Law  of  Bailnienia,  in  which  he  treated  his 
■object,  nya  Mr.  Roacoe,  with  an  accuracy  of 
method  hitherto  aeldom  exhibited  by  our  legal 
wriicrk  la  1788,  he  ipofce  at  a  public  meeting  in 
fiiToar  of  pariiamentary  reform,  and  aln  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Cbntitotional  Reform- 
atioa.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Afaph,  this 
year,  he  aftya  it  ia  **  hia  wish  to  become  as  great  a 
laaryer  aa  Sulpicins;"  and  hints  at  giving  up 
politics*  to  the  resignation  of  which  he  was  the 
more  inclined  in  conseqaence  of  a  bill  of  indic^ 
meni  being  piefened  against  the  divine  above- 
meotiooed,  for  publishing  a  tract,  composed  by 
Joaes.  entillediy  A  Dialogne  between  a  Farmer  and 
a  Coiutry  Gentleman,  on  the  Principles  of  Govem- 
loeiiL  Of  this  our  author  immediately  avowed 
himself  the  writer,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Keayon,  in  which  he  defended  his  positions,  and 
contended  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  England. 

Hia  political  princii^oa  had  for  some  lime  pre- 
vented him  obtaining  the  grand  object  of  his  am- 
bitian« — an    Indian  judge-ship;   but  he  was  at 
length,  in  March,  1783,  appointed  judge  of  the 
Soprenw  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  through 
ibe  influence  of  Lord  Aahburtem.    Previous  to  his 
departure  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
snd  married  Miss  Shipley,  daughter  to  the  Bishop 
ofSL  Aaa|di,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  in 
September,  and  entered  upon  his  judicial  fuactions 
in  the  following  December.    Low,  liieraturo,  and 
philoBOphy.  now  engrossed  his  attention  to  such  a 
degree,  that  his  health,  on  which  the  climate  aiRO 
had  a  prejudicial  influence,  was  quickly  impaired. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr,  Patrick  Russell,  dated  Manh, 
17&1,  he  Raya.  **  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in 
ladia,  to  be  free  fiom  a  bed  digestion,  the  morbus 
XiCrrafenHi,  for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy 
hot  abstinenee  fiom  too  much  food,  literary  and 
cnlinary.    I  rise  before  the  sun,  ond  bothe  after  a 
gentle  ride  ;  my  diet  is  light  and  sparing,  and  I  go 
etriy  to  rest ;  yet  the  activity  of  my  mind  is  too 
Strang  for  my  constitution,  though  naturally  not 
infiran,  and  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  valetudina- 
risn  state  of  health."    Soon  ailer  his  arrival  he 
pngected   the  scheme  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  president,  and  contri- 
buted many  papers  to  its  memoirs.    With  a  view 
to  rendering  himself  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
SuMcrit  and  Hindoo  laws,  ho  studied  the  Sanscrit 
tod  Arabic  languages   with  great  ardour;    and 
whilst  on  a  tour  through  the  district  of  Benares, 
fcf  the  re^very  of  his  health,  he  compoiied  a  tale, 
n  Terse,  called  The  Knchanled  Fruit,  and  A  Trea- 
^  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India.    In 
17^.  he  appears  to  have  received  an  offer  of  some 
iD^meniation  of  his  salary,  as.  in  a  letter  of  that 
ytv  to  Sir  James  Macpherson,  he  says.  **  Really  I 


want  no  addition  to  my  fortune,  which  is  enough 
for  me ;  and  if  the  whole  legislature  of  Britain 
were  to  olier  mo  a  station  different  from  that  I  now 
fill,  I  should  most  gratefully  and  respectfully  de- 
cline it.*'  lie  continued,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
his  compilation  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
Digest;  on  the  completion  of  which  he  was  to 
have  followed  his  wife  to  England,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded thither,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  in 
the  December  of  1793.  This  intention,  however, 
he  did  not  live  to  corry  into  effect,  being  shortly 
ailerwarda  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which  terminated  his  existence  on  the  S7tb 
of  April,  1794.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself 
is  equally  admirable  for  its  truth  and  its  elegance. 

llere  was  deposited  j. 
the  mortal  part  of  a  nuui' 
who  feared  God,  but  not  death ; 
and  inaiatained  independence, 

but  sought  not  riches ; 

who  thought  none  below  him 

but  the  base  and  unjust ; 

none  above  hiin  but  the  wise  and  virtuous ; 

who  loved  hia  parents,  kindred,  friends,  and  country  ; 

and  having  devoted  U\a  life  loihcir  service, 

and  the  Improvement  of  his  mind, 
resigned  it  calmly,  giving  glory  to  his  Creator, 
wishing  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  all  his  creatures. 

His  character  wos,  indeed,  truly  estimable  i^ 
every  respect  *'  To  exquisite  taste  and  learning 
quite  unparalleled,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  **  Sir  William 
Jones  is  known  to  have  united  the  most  benevolent 
temper,  and  the  purest  morals."  His  whole  life 
was  one  unceasing  struggle  for  the  interestH  of  hia 
fellow  creatures,  and,  unconnected  with  this  object, 
he  knew  no  ambition.  He  was  a  sincere  aad  pious 
Christian ;  and  in  one  of  his  latest  discourses  ic 
the  Asiatic  Society,  he  has  done  more  to  give 
validity  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
than  the  researches  of  any  contemporary  writers. 
His  acquirements  as  a  linguist  wore  absolutely 
wonderful :  he  understood,  critically,  English. 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanscrit ;  he  conld  translate,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese.  German,  Ru- 
nic, Hebrew,  Bengalee,  Hindfx>,  and  Turkish ;  and 
he  had  bestowed  consiiderable  attention  on  the 
Russian.  Swedish,  Oiptio,  Welsh,  Chinese,  Dutch, 
Syriac,  and  several  other  languages.  In  addition 
to  his  vnsl  »io<-k  of  litcniry  information,  ho  pos- 
sessed extensive  lo^nl  knowledge  ;  and.  as  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  his  traiisIationH.  had  sufHeient 
capacity  and  taste  fur  a  firsUratc  original  poet. 
His  indefatigal>le  application  and  industry  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  equalled  ;  even  uhen  in  ill- 
henlth  lie  rose  at  lliree  in  the  morning,  and  what 
were  called  his  hours  of  relaxation,  were  devoted 
to  studios,  which  would  have  appalled  the  most 
vigorous  minds.  In  1799.  his  \vi(!t>w'  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  workn,  in  hIx  volumes,  fulio. 
and  placed,  ni  her  own  expense,  a  marble  statue 
of  him,  executed  by  Flnxman,  in  the  anti-chamber 
of  Univer«ity  College,  Oxford ;  and,  among  other 
public  testimonies  of  res{)ect  to  his  memory,  tho 
directors  of  the  KQ5<t  India  Company  voted  him  a 
monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue  ic> 
Bengal. 
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SIR   WILLIAM    JONES. 


CAISSA: 
om,  TRx  OAXB  or  CRcn. 


ADVERTISEBfEKT. 

Thb  first  kle«  of  the  foUowiof  piece  was  taken  firon  a 
Latin  poem  of  Vida,  entitled  Scacchia  Ladiu»  which  was 
traoalated  into  Italian  by  Marino^  and  inserted  In  the 
fiAeenlh  canto  of  his  Adonis :  the  author  tbooght  it  fiiir 
to  make  an  acknowledgment,  In  the  notes,  lor  the  pas* 
saxes  which  he  borrowed  from  those  two  poets ;  biM  he 
most  also  do  them  the  justice  to  declare,  tfiai  aMsC  of 
the  descriptions,  and  the  whole  story  of  f^iBsai,  which 
la  written  in  Imitation  of  Ovid,  are  hto  own ;  and  tlMir 
fiuilts  mtist  be  imputed  to  him  only.  The  characters  In 
the  poem  are  no  less  imsfinary  than  those  in  the  episode ; 
In  which  the  invention  of  chess  is  poetically  ascribed  to 
Mars,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  game  was  originally 
brought  from  India. 

Op  armies  on  the  cheqner'd  field  arrey'd,* 
And  gniltleas  war  in  pleasing  form  display'd ; 
When  two  bold  kings  contend  with  vain  alarmit 
In  ivory  this,  and  that  in  ebon  arms ; 
Sing,  sportive  maids,  that  haunt  the  sacred  hill 
Of  Pindus,  and  the  famed  Pierian  rill, 
t  Thon,  joy  of  all  below,  and  all  above. 
Mild  Venus,  queen  of  laughter,  queen  of  lore : 
Leave  ihy  bright  island,  where  on  many  a  roae 
And  many  a  pink  thy  blooming  train  repose ; 
Assist  me,  goddess !  since  a  lovely  imir 
Command  my  song,  like  thee  divinely dir. 

Near  yon  cool  stream,  whose  living  waters  play. 
And  net  translucent,  in  the  solar  ray ; 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  fragrant  bower. 
Where  Spring's  sofl influence  pnrpled  every  flower; 
Tv(x>  smiling  nymphs  reclined  in  calm  retreat. 
And  envying  blossoms  crowded  round  their  seat; 
Here,  Delia  was  enthroned,  and  by  her  side 
The  sweet  Sircna  ;  both  in  beauty's  pride : 
Thus  shine  two  roses,  fresh  with  early  bloom, 
Tliat  from  their  native  stalk  dispense  perfume; 
Their  leaves  unfolding  to  the  dawning  day. 
Gems  of  the  glowing  mead,  and  eyes  of  Blay. 
A  hand  of  youths  and  damsels  sat  aronnd. 
Their  flowing  locks  with  braided  m]rrtle  bound ; 
Agatis,  in  the  graceful  dance  admirei. 
And  gentle  Thynis,  by  the  muse  inspired ; 
With  Sylvia,  fairest  of  the  mirthful  train ; 
And  Daphnis,  doom'd  to  love,  yet  love  in  vain. 
Now,  whilst  a  purer  blush  o'erspreads  her  cheeks. 
With  soothing  accents  thus  Sirena  speaks : 

**  The  meads  and  lawns  are  tinged  with  beamy 
light,  ' 

And  w*akeful  larks  begin  their  vocal  flight ; 
Whilst  on  each  bank  the  dew-drops  sweetly  smile ; 
What  sport,  my  Delia,  shall  the  hours  beguile  f 
Shall  heavenly  notes,  prolong'd  with  various  art, 
Charm  the  ibnd  ear,  and  warm  the  rapturous  heart  ? 
At  distance  shall  we  view  the  sylvan  chase ; 
Or  catch  with  silken  lines  the  finny  race  ?*' 

ISIITATIONS. 

*  Ludimns  efllgicm  belli,  simulataque  veris 
Prrelia,  buxo  acics  fictas,  et  ludicra  regna : 
ITt  gPDiini  inter  se  regcs,  albusquc  nigerque, 
Pro  lAude  oppositi  certent  bicolohbus  arroia. 
l>iritr,  Aeriades  Nymph v,  ccrtainlna  tanta.        Vida. 

i  iCnca.luin  ^r^riitrix,  hoiuinum  dirumque  roluptas, 
Al:iia  V>.nus !  d:c.  lAt€TtUu». 


Then  Delia  thv:  "Or  rather. 
By  chance,  assembled  in  this  cool  ratreatr 
In  artful  contest  let  oor  warlike  train 
Move,  well-directed,  o*er  the  eolaar'd  plain; 
Daphnis,  who  taught  os  first,  the  play  siudl  goide ; 
Explain  its  laws,  and  o'er  tha  field  praaide ; 
No  prixe  we  need,  oor  ardoor  lo  inflawe ; 
We  fight  with  pleasore,  if  we  fight  fer  fraae.** 
The  nymph  cooaents:  the  naida  and  yomka 

prepare 
To  view  the  combat  and  the  apart  to  ahara ; 
But  Daphnis  moat  approved  die  bold  dcaign. 
Whom  love  instrocted,  and  the  tonafiil  Nin*. 
He  rose,  and  on  the  cedar  table  placed 
A  polish'd  board,  with  diflerent  caknirB  graced  ; 
Squares  eight  timea  eight  in  eqoal  mdar  lia  ;* 
These  bright  as  snow,  tboae  dark  with  aaMe  dye; 
Like  the  broad  target  by  the  tenoiaa  benw. 
Or  like  the  hide  by  spotted  pantliarB  wora. 
Then  from  a  chest,  with  hanUaaa  heroea  aiorad. 
O'er  the  smooth  pbin  two  waU-wroaght  koita  ht 

pour'd; 
The  champions  baro'd  their  rivala  to  anail. 
Twice  eight  in  black,  twice  aigltfllfci  milk-white 

mail^^ 
In  shape  and  station  different,  aa  in  oaaie. 
Their  motiooa  various,  nor  their  power  tba 
Say,  muse!  (for   Jove   haa   naaght   finm 

cenceard.) 
Who  form'd  thiiegions  on  the  level  field  ? 

High  |p  the  midst  the  reverend  kinga  ^ipear. 
And  o'er  the  rest  their  pearly  aceptiee  taw: 
One  solemn  step,  majestically  slow. 
They  gravely  move,  and  shon  the  dangenraa  fee; 
If  e'er  they  call,  the  watchful  subjecta  apring. 
And  die  with  rapture,  if  they  sava  their  king; 
On  him  the  glory  of  the  day  dependa. 
He,  once  imprison'd,  all  the  cornet 

The  queens  exulting  near  their 
Each  bears  a  deadly  falchion  in  her  hand ; 
Now  here,  itow  there,  they  boand  with  forioos  pride. 
And  thin  the  trembling  ranks  from  aide  lo  aide; 
Swift  as  Camilla  flying  o'er  the  main. 
Or  lightly  skimming  o'er  the  dewy  plain : 
Fierce  as  they  seem,  some  bold  plebeian  apaar 
May  pierce  their  shield,  or  stop  their  full  camar. 

!phe  valiant  guards,  their  minds  on  havoc  bent, 
Fifl  the  next  squares,  and  watch  tho  rojral  lani; 
Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfUi  be  their 

height. 
Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fightl 

IMITATIONS. 

•  Sexaglnta  Insunt  et  quatuor  or^e  aedea 
Octono ;  parte  ex  oroni,  via  limite  qnadiat 
Onfinibus  paribus;  necnon  forma  omnibus  ana 
Bedibus,  equals  et  spatioro,  sed  noa  cok>r  anus  : 
Alternant  semper  varic,  subeuntqoe  vldashn 
Albentes  nigris ;  lestudo  picta  superne 
QuaUa  devezo  gestat  discrimlna  tergo.  Hds. 

1  Agmlna  bina  pari  numeroque,  et  vlribus  vquia^ 
Bis  nhrea  cum  veste  octo,  totldemque  nigranti. 
Ut  vari«  fades,  pariter  sunt  et  sua  cuiqiie 
Nomina,  diversum  munus,  non  aequa  potesCas.    ibid. 

%  The  chief  art  In  the  tactics  of  chess  consists  In  the 
nice  conduct  of  the  rojnd  pawns;  in  supporting  theio 
aeainst  every  atuck ;  and,  if  they  arc  taken,  in  supplying 
their  places  with  others  equally  supported ;  a  ^nncipI^ 
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To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 
Their  ifaiiiiiig  anna,  and  ttand  in  close  array. 
Behold !  Ibar  archeia,  eager  to  advance. 
Send  the  light  reed,  and  rash  with  sidelong  glance ; 
Thioagh  angiea,  ever,  they  assaalt  the  foes. 
True  lo  the  eokmr,  which  at  first  they  chose. 
Thenlbarbold  knights^br  courage  Tamed  and  speed. 
Each  knight  exalted  on  a  pntncing  steed : 
Their  aiehing  cooise  no  Tuigar  limit  knows,* 
Timnsvene  they  leap,  and  aim  insidious  blows, 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  their  rapid  force  restrain, 
By  one  qoick  bound  two  changing  squares  they 

gain; 
From  varymg  hnca  renew  the  fierce  attack. 
And  mah  fiom  Uack  to  white,  from  white  to  black. 
Four  aolenn  elephants  the  sides  defend ; 
Beneath  the  load  of  ^Mmdennis  towers  they  bend : 
In  one  nimlter^d  line  they  tempt  the  fight ; 
Now  cmah  the  left,  and  now  o'erwhelm  the  right 
Bright  in  the  fiont  the  dauntless  soldiers  raise 
Their  polishM  spean ;  their  steely  helmets  blaxe : 
Prepared  they  stand  the  daring  foe  lo  strike, 
Direct  their  progress,  but  their  wounds  oblique. 
Now  swell  fh'  embattled  troops  with  hostile  rage, 
A  nd  clang  their  shields,  impatient  to  engnge ; 
When  Daphnis  thm:  -  A  Taried  plain  behold. 
Where  Airy  kings  their  mnnie  tents  unfold, 
AsOberon,  and  Mab,  his  wayward  queen. 
Lead  forth  their  armies  on  the  daisied  green. 
No  mortal  had  the  wondrous  sport  contrived. 
By  gods  invented,  and  from  gods  derived ; 
From  then  the  British  njrmphs  received  the  game,(t) 
And  pky  each  mom  beneath  the  crysul  Thame ; 
Hear  then  the  tale,  which  they  to  Colin  sung, 
As  idling  o'er  the  lucid  wave  he  hung : — 

"'A  lovely  Dryad  ranged  the  Thracian  wild, 
Her  air  enchanting  and  her  anpect  mild  ; 
To  chase  iha  bounding  hart  was  all  her  joy 
Averw  from  Hymen,  and  the  Cyprian  boy ; 
O'er  hilla  and  valleys  was  her  beauty  famed. 
And  fair  Caiasa  was  the  damsel  named. 
Mais  saw  the  maid ;  with  deep  surprise  he  gazed. 
Admired  her  shape,  and  every  gesture  praised  : 
His  golden  bow  the  child  of  Venus  bent. 
And  throogfa  his  breast  a  piercing  arrow  sent : 
Hie  reed  was  Hope ;  the  feathers,  keen  Desire ; 
The  point,  her  eyes ;  the  barbs,  ethereal  fire. 
Soon  K>  the  njrmph  he  pour*d  his  tender  strain ; 
The  haughty  Dryad  scom'd  his  amorous  pain  : 
Hs  lold  hie  woes,  where'er  the  maid  he  found. 
And  still  ha  pfcss'd,  yet  still  Caissa  frown'd ; 


fit  which  the  soecess  of  the  game  in  great  measure 
<lependi,  though  it  seems  lo  be  omitted  by  the  very  accu- 
n!«  Vida. 

IMITATIONS. 

*  n  caTiDo  legfier  per  driua  liafa, 
Cmse  fli  altii,  parrlngo  unqiu  non  fende, 
M«Ia  lizza  ariraTersn,  e  ficro  in  vi»(a 
f'urro  in  giro,  e  lonato  il  mltn  fltcnde, 
E  wmpre  ukI  saltar  due  case  acuui.itn. 
Quel  colore  abbandona,  e  qucato  prcnde. 

Marino,  Adone.  lu 

*Q.'i^  qnonrfcim  snb  aqiiia  eandrnt  fipertacla  (ucri 
N*r*!iJr»,  vastiqiie  o;nnl.-<  jff.'ns  acrola  ponti ; 
f irfian:ki  plicllavn  roare,  el  liiiiniUi  rc^oa  quierunr. 

Vida 


But  e'en  her  frowns  (ah,  what  might  smiles  have 

done !} 
Fired  all  his  soul,  and  all  his  senses  won. 
He  lefl  his  car,  by  raging  tigera  drawn. 
And  lonely  wander'd  o'er  the  dusky  lawn ; 
Then  lay  desponding  near  a  murmuring  stream. 
And  fair  Cai'saa  was  his  plaintive  thema 
A  Naiad  heard  him  from  her  mossy  bed, 
And  through  the  crystal  raised  her  placid  head 
Then  mildly  apoke  :  **  O  thou  whom  love  inspires. 
Thy  tears  will  nourish,  not  allay  thy  fires. 
The  smiling  blossoms  drink  the  pearly  dew  ; 
And  ripening  fruit  the  feather'd  race  pursue ; 
The  scaly  shoals  devour  the  silken  weeds ! 
Love  on  our  sighH,  and  on  our  sorrow  feeds. 
Then  weep  no  more  ;  but,  ere  thou  canst  obtain 
Balm  fur  thy  wounds  and  solace  to  thy  imin, 
With  gentle  art  thy  martial  look  beguile ; 
Be  mild,  and  teach  thy  rugged  brow  to  smile. 
Canst  Ihou  no  play,  no  soothing  game  devise. 
To  make  thee  lovely  in  the  damsel'a  eyes  f 
So  may  thy  prayera  oaauage  the  scornful  dame, 
And  ev*n  Cui'asa  own  a  mutual  flame." 
**  Kind  nymph,  (aaid  Mars,)  thy  counacl  I  approve; 
Art,  only  art,  her  ruthleaa  breaat  can  move. 
But  when  f  or  how  f  Thy  dark  discourse  eiplain : 
So  may  thy  atream  ne'er  awell  with  gushing  rain  ; 
So  may  thy  waves  in  one  pure  current  flow. 
And  flowcn  eternal  on  thy  border  blow !" 

**  *  To  whom  the  maid  replied  with  smiling  mien: 
"  Above  the  palace  of  the  Paphian  queen 
Love's  bnnher  dwells,  a  boy  of  graceful  port. 
By  gods  named  Kuphron.  and  by  mortals  Sport ; 
Seek  him ;  to  faithful  ears  unfold  thy  grief, 
And  hope,  ere  mom  return,  a  sweet  relief. 
His  temple  hanga  below  the  asure  skies ; 
Sepal  thou  yon  ari;ciit  cluud  ?  'Tia  there  it  lies." 
Thin  said,  hhe  sunk  I>eneaih  the  liquid  plain. 
And  nought  the  mansion  of  her  blue«hair*d  train. 
**  *  Meantime  the  g(H],  elate  with  heart-felt  joy, 
Had  rcacli'd  the  temple  uf  the  sportful  boy  ; 
lie  told  CaVaaa'a  charmi«,  hia  kindred  fire, 
The  Naiad's  couiifiol,  and  his  warm  desire. 
"  Be  8wif\,  (he  addc<l)  give  my  paaaioii  aid ; 
A  gotl  reqiicsts." — He  spake,  and  Sport  obey'd. 
He  framed  a  tablet  of  celestial  mould. 
Inlaid  with  squares  of  silver  and  of  gold  ; 
Then  of  two  metnla  furm'd  the  warlike  band, 
That  here,  compart,  in  show  of  battle  stand  ; 
He  taught  the  rulea  that  guide  the  pensive  game, 
And  call'd  it  CasM  from  the  Dryad's  name : 
(Whence  Albion's  sons,  who  must  its  praise  con- 
fess, 
Approved  the  piny,  and  named  it  thoughtful  Chess.) 
The  god.  delighted,  thank'd  indulgent  Sfxirt ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  hoard,  and  Icfi  his  niry  court. 
With  mdiaiit  feet  he  picrrod  the  cluiids ;  nor  stoy'd 
Till  in  the  wixmIm  Iip  how  ihc  honutcoufl  maid. 
Tired  with  the  clmso  tlic  damsel  cint  rpclinecl, 
Her  girdle  \no'*o,  her  IxiMom  uncoiifined. 
Ho  took  the  figure  of  a  wanton  Ihun, 
And  suxxl  helbre  hor  on  the  flowery  Inwn  ; 


•  Ecco  <ra.stu(o  iu^'';:ii'i.  e  pront.i  in-ino 
Garzi'ti,  c?ip  si-mprf  S'-Iht/.i,  «  vijla  ratto, 
Ghcj  is\tp<.ll3,  fi!  c  d'u'.-i'.r  arrmaui. 
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Then  ahow'd  his  tablet;  pleased,  the  nymph  sur- 

vey'd 
The  lifeless  troops,  in  glittering  ranks  display'd  j 
She  osk'd  the  wily  sylvan  to  explain 
The  various  motions  of  the  splendid  train ; 
With  eager  heart  she  caught  the  winning  lore, 
And  thought  e*en  Mars  less  hateful  than  before : 
"  What  spell  (said  she)  deceived  my  careless  mind  ? 
The  god  was  fair,  and  I  was  nsoet  unkind.'* 
She  spoke,  and  saw  the  changing  faun  assume 
A  milder  aspect,  and  a  fairer  bloom; 
His  wreathing  hums,  that  from  his  temples  grew, 
Flow'd  down  in  curls  of  bright  celestial  hue; 
The  dappled  hairs,  that  veil'd  his  loveless  face, 
Blazed  into  beams,  and  show'd  a  heavenly  grace ; 
The  shaggy  hide,  that  mantled  o'er  his  breast. 
Was  soften 'd  to  a  smooth  transparent  vest. 
That  through  its  folds  his  vigorous  bosom  show*d, 
And  nervous  limbs,  where  youthful  ardour  glow'd: 
(Had  Venus  view'd  him  in  those  blooming  charms 
Not  Vulcan's  net  had  forced  her  from  his  arms.) 
With  goatlike  feet  no  more  he  mark'd  the  ground. 
But  braided  flowers  his  silken  sandals  bound. 
The  Dryad  blush 'd  ;  and,  as  he  press'd  her,  smiled, 
Whilst  all  his  cares  one  tender  glance  beguiled." 

He  ends :  To  arms,  the  maids  and  striplings  cry ; 
To  arms,  the  groves  and  sounding  vales  reply. 
Sircna  led  to  war  the  swarthy  crew, 
And  Delia  those  that  bore  the  lily's  hue. 
Who  first,  O  muse,  began  the  bold  attack ; 
The  white  refulgent,  or  the  mournful  black? 
Fair  Delia  first,  as  favouring  lots  ordain, 
Morea  Imt  pale  legions  toward  the  sable  train : 
From  thought  to  thought  her  lively  fancy  flies. 
Whilst  o*er  the  board  she  darta  her  sparkling  eyes. 

At  length  the  warrior  moves  with  haogh^ 
strides; 
Who  from  the  plain  the  snowy  king  divides ; 
With  equal  haste  his  swarthy  rival  bounds ; 
His  quiver  rattles,  and  his  buckler  sounds : 
Ah!  hapless  youths,  with  fatal  warmth  you  bum; 
Laws,  ever  flx'd,  forbid  you  to  return. 
Then  from  the  wing  a  short-lived  spearman  flies. 
Unsafely  bold,  and  see !  he  dies,  he  dies : 
The  dark-brow 'd  hero,  with  one  vengeful  blow, 
Of  life  and  place  deprives  his  ivory  foe. 
Now  rush  both  armies  o'er  the  burnish 'd  field. 
Hurl  the  swift  dart,  and  rend  the  bursting  shield. 
Here  furious  knights  on  fiery  couriers  prance, 
Here  arrhera  spring,  and  lof\y  lowera  advance. 
But  see  !  the  white-robed  Amazon  beholds 
Where  the  dark  host  its  opening  van  unfolds  : 
Soon  as  her  eye  disc«ins  the  hostile  maid. 
By  ebon  shield,  and  «bon  helm  betray'd  : 
Seven  squares  she  passes  with  miycwtic  mien, 
And  stands  triumphant  o'er  the  falling  queen, 
Perplox'd,  and  sorrowing  at  his  conmrt's  fate. 
The  mofinrch  bum'd  with  rage,  despair,  and  hate ; 
Swift  fmm  his  zone  th'  avenging  blade  he  drew, 
And,  mad  with  ire,  the  proud  virago  slew. 
Meanwhile,  sweet  smiling  Delia's  wary  king 
Retired  from  fight  behind  his  circling  wing. 

I»ng  time  the  war  in  equal  balance  hung ; 
Till,  unforeseen,  an  ivory  courser  spnmg, 
And.  wildly  prancing,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Attack'd  at  once  the  monarch  and  the  tower : 
Sirena  blush 'd,  for.  as  the  rules  required, 
Her  injured  sovereign  to  his  tent  retired ; 


Whilst  her  lost  castle  leaves  his  threatening  height, 
And  adds  new  glory  to  th'  exulting  knight. 

At  this,  pale  fear  oppress'd  the  drooping  maid. 
And  on  her  cheek  tlie  rose  began  to  fade : 
A  crystal  tear,  that  stood  prepared  to  fall. 
She  wiped  in  silence,  and  conceal'd  from  all ; 
From  all  but  Daphnis :  he  remark'd  her  pain. 
And  saw  the  weakness  of  her  ebon  train ; 
Then  gently  spoke :  **  Let  me  your  loss  supply. 
And  either  iK>bly  win,  or  iK>bly  die ; 
Me  oft  has  fortune  crown'd  with  (air  sucoess. 
And  led  to  triumph  in  the  fields  of  cheas.*' 
He  said :  the  willing  nymph  her  place  resign'd, 
And  sat  at  distance  on  the  bank  reclined. 
Thus,  when  Minerva  call'd  her  chief  to  aims. 
And  Troy's  high  turret  shook  with  dire  alarms. 
The  Cyprian  goddess,  wounded,  left  the  plain, 
And  Mars  engaged  a  mightier  force  in  vain. 

Straight  Daphnis  leads  his  squadnm  to  the  field; 
(To  Delia's  arms  'tis  e'en  a  joy  to  ]rield.) 
Each  guileful  snare  and  snbtle  art  he  tries. 
But  fmds  his  art  less  powerful  than  lier  eyes ; 
Wisdom  and  strength  superior  charms  obey  .* 
And  beauty,  beauty,  wins  the  long-fbvght  day. 
By  this — a  hoary  chief,  on  slaughter  bent, 
Approach'd  the  gloomy  king's  unguarded  tent: 
Where,  late,  his  consort  spread  dismay  arooad. 
Now  her  dark  cone  lies  bleediog  on  the  gromid. 
Hail,  happy  youth !  thy  glories  not  unsaag 
Shall  live  eternal  on  the  poet's  tongue; 
For  thou  shalt  soon  receive  a  splendid  cfaaoga^ 
And  o'er  the  plain  with  nobler  fory  ranga^ 
The  swarthy  leaders  saw  the  stoim  impend. 
And  strove  in  vain  their  sovereign  to  defind : 
Th'  invader  waved  his  silver  lanoa  in  air, 
And  flew  like  lightning  to  the  &tal  square ; 
His  limbs,  dilated,  in  a  moment  grew 
To  stately  height,  and  widen'd  to  the  view ; 
More  fierce  his  look,  more  lion-like  his  mien, 
Sublime  ho  moved,  and  seem'd  a  warrior  qneen. 
As  when  the  sage  on  some  tmfblding  plant 
Has  caught  a  wondering  fly,  or  firugal  ant. 
His  hand  the  microscopic  frame  appliea. 
And  lo!  a  brightrhair'd  monster  meets  his  eyss; 
He  sees  new  plumes  in  slender  caaea  loird 
Here  stain'd  with  azure,  there  bedn>pp*d  with  goU ; 
Thus,  on  the  alter'd  chief  both  anoaiea  gaasw 
And  both  the  kings  are  fix'd  with  deep  amaze. 
The  sword,  which  arm'd  the  snow-whita  msid 

before. 
He  now  assumea,  and  hurls  the  spenr  no  more; 
Then  springs  indignant  on  the  dark-robed  hand. 
And  knights  and  archers  feel  his  deadly  hand. 
Now  flies  the  monarch  of  the  sable  shield. 
His  legions  vanquish'd,  o*er  the  kmely  field. 
So  when  the  mom,  by  rosy  coursen  drawn.* 
With  pearls  and  rubies  sows  the  verdant  lawn. 
Whilst  each  pale  star  from  heaven'a  blue  vault 

retires. 
Still  Venus  gleams,  and  last  of  all  ezpirea. 


IMITATIONS. 
-Medio  rex  cqaore  Inermls 


Constitit  smissis  soclis :  velut  nthere  fn  sko 
Ezpullt  srdcDtes  flsmroas  ubi  lutea  bigte 
Luciferis  Aurors,  tuus  pulcherrimus  igois 
Lucet  sdhuc,  Venus^  et  ccelo  moz  ultimas  exit 

Vida,  Tcr.  eOl- 
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where'er  he  movee,  the  dreadful  Bcmnd ; 
•  deep  Telei»  end  Ckedt  the  woods 
ebQiiiid>— 

remeiiM :  he  eeee  Ihe  certain  fiite. 
Is  hie  Ihrooe  to  ruin,  and  ckeck-maie. 
ter  Umh  o*enpteada  the  damiel'i  cheeks, 
\y  thus  the  eonqner'd  atrip] ing  apeaka: 
a  triumph,  Delia,  haat  tbon  won, 
pnHeeied,  and  by  Venna*  aon ; 
with  cooqoeat  crowna  thy  matchleaa  art, 
id  poinia  Ihoae  eyea  at  Daphnis'  heart." 
d ;  the  nympha  and  amorous  yontlia  arise, 
,  thai  Beeuty  gain'd  the  nobler  prize. 
leir  cheat  the  mimic  troopa  were  laid, 
«fiil  alepl  Ihe  aeUe  hero*a  shade.* 


SOLIMA. 

AM  AftABIAN  KCLOGUE. 

aida  of  Aden!  hear  a  loftier  tale 

r  was  anng  in  meadow,  bower,  or  dale. 

ilea  of  Abelah,  and  Maia's  eyea, 

lanty  pbya,  and  love  in  slumber  lies ; 

ant  hyaantha  of  Asa's  hair, 

Hon  with  the  laughing  summer-air ; 

tared  cheeka^  whence  roses  seek  their 


from  which  the  tephyr  steals  perfume ; 
more  the  wild  nnpolish'd  lay, 
be  dreams  before  the  morning  ray. 
tweil,  kyre!  and  fiirewell,  youthful  fires! 
warmth  my  kindled  breast  inspires. 
tr  notes  the  listening  woods  shall  fill ; 
loth,  jre  rivnlets ;  and,  ye  gales,  be  still. 
on  ftir  grorea  that  o*er  Amana  rise, 
I  their  apicy  breath  embelra  the  skies ; 
reiy  breeie  aheds  incense  o'er  the  vales, 
y  shmb  the  scent  of  musk  exhales ! 
igh  yon  opening  glade  a  glittering  scene, 
rer  gay,  and  meadows  ever  green ; 
the  grovea,  and  ask  the  vocal  bowers, 
k*d  their  apiry  tops  with  blooming  flowers, 
lie  Uoe  stream  o'er  sandy  voles  to  flow, 
brown  wild  with  liveliest  hues  to  glow  ? 
na !  the  hills  and  dales  will  sing ; 
na  !  the  distant  echoes  ring.t 
riih  idle  ahoH-s  of  vain  delight, 
I  the  aoal  or  to  beguile  the  sight  * 
m  banks  of  pleasure  to  repose, 
loom  entwined  the  lily,  pink,  and  rose ; 
ond  pilea  to.  heap  the  nightly  foost, 
I  with  pearls  has  deck'd  the  glowing  east ; 
for  this  she  taught  those  bowers  to  rise, 
i  all  Eden  spring  before  our  eyes  : 
'  thoDghts  her  heavenly  mind  employ 
^mpty  pride !  and  hence,  delusive  joy !) 
with  sweet  repast  the  fainting  guest ; 
le  weary  on  the  couch  of  rest ; 

ily  or  the  last  line  in  Pope's  translation  of  the 

peaceful  slept  the  taighlj  Hector's  shade." 

not  easy  in  this  part  of  the  translatiim  to 
rn  similar  to  that  of  Popo  in  the  known  dc> 
>f  the  Kaa  of  Ross. 
8 


To  warm  the  traveller  numb'd  with  winter's  cold ; 
The  young  to  cherish,  to  support  the  old  ; 
The  sad  to  comfort,  and  the  weak  protect } 
The  poor  to  shelter,  and  the  lost  direct : — 
These  are  her  cares,  and  this  her  glorious  task ; 
Can  Heaven  a  nobler  give,  or  mortals  ask  ? 
Come  to    these  groves,  and   these  life-breathing 

glades. 
Ye  friendless  orphans,  and  ye  dowerless  maids ; 
With  eager  haste  your  mournful  mansions  leave, 
Te  weak,  thot  tremble ;  and,  ye  sick,  that  grieve  : 
Here  shall  sofl  tents,  o'er  flowery  lawns  display'd. 
At  night  defend  you,  and  at  noon  o'ershado ; 
Here  rosy  health  the  sweets  of  life  will  shower. 
And  new  delights  beguile  each  varied  hour. 
Mourns  there  a  widow,  bathed  in  streaming  tears  ? 
Stoops  there  a  sire  beneath  the  weight  of  years  ? 
Weeps  there  a  maid,  in  pining  aadness  left. 
Of  tender  parents  and  of  hope  bereft  1 
To  Solima  their  sorrows  they  bewail ; 
To  Solima  they  pour  their  plaintive  tale. 
She  heaiB ;  and,  radiant  as  the  star  of  day. 
Through  the  thick  forest  gains  her  easy  way ; 
She  asks  what  cares  the  joyless  train  oppress. 
What  sickness  wastes  them,  or  what  wants  distress. 
And,  as  they  mourn,  she  steals  a  tender  sigh, 
Whilst  all  her  soul  sits  melting  in  her  eye : 
Then  with  a  smile  the  healing  balm  bestows. 
And  sheds  a  tear  of  pity  o'er  their  woes, 
Which,  as  it  drops,  some  sofl-eyed  angel  bears 
Transform 'd  to  pearl,  and  in  his  bosom  wears. 
**  When  chill'd  with  fear,  the  trembling  pilgrim 

roves  [groves. 

Through  pathless   deserts   and   through  tangled 
Where  mantling  darkness  spreads  her  dragon  wing. 
And  birds  of  death  their  fatal  dirges  sing, 
While  vai)ourH  pale  a  dreadful  glimmering  cast, 
And  thrilling  horror  bowls  in  c\ery  blast; 
She  cheers  his  gloom  with  streams  of  bursting 

light, 
By  day  a  sun,  a  beaming  moon  by  night ;         [ray. 
Darts  through  the  quivering  shades  her  heavenly 
And  spreads  with  rising  flowers  his  solitary  way. 
"  Ye  heavens,  for  this  in  showers  of  sweetness 

shed 
Your  mildest  influence  o'er  her  favour'd  head  ! 
Long  may  her  name,  which  distant  climes  shall 

praise, 
Live  in  our  notes,  and  blossom  in  our  lays ! 
And,  like  an  odorous  plant,  whose  hlusliing  flower 
Paints  every  dnie,  and  sweetens  every  bower, 
Borne  to  the  skies  in  clouds  of  sofl  perfume 
For  ever  flourish,  and  for  ever  bloum  ! 
These  grateful  songs,  ye  maids  and  youths,  renew, 
While  fresh  blown  violets  drink  the  pearly  dew ; 
O'er  Azib's  banks  while  love-lorn  dnmsels  rove, 
And   gales  of  fragrance   breaihe    from    llagar's 

grove." 
So.<<nng  the  youth,  whoso  pweotly-wnrbled  strains 
Fair  Mena  hoard,  and  Sabn's  spicy  jilnins. 
Sooth'd  with  his  lay,  the  ravlhh'd  nir  was  calm. 
The  winds  scarce  wlii.sjK»r*(l  o'er  l!io  waving  |)alm; 
The  camels  bounded  o'er  the  flowery  lawn, 
Like  the  swift  ostrich,  or  the  HiK)rirul  fawn  ; 
Their  silken  bands  the  listening  rose-buds  rent, 
And  twined  their  blossoms  round  his  vocal  lent  • 
He  sung,  till  on  the  bank  the  moonlight  slept. 
And  closing  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  wept ; 
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Then  ceased,  and  alumber'd  in  the  lap  of  rest 
Till  the  ahrill  lark  had  leA  his  low-built  neat 
Ifow  hastes  the  swain  to  tune  his  rapturous  tales 
In  other  meadows,  and  in  other  valea. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  ALCJEUS. 
0«  Ac9e(,  »Si  («X«,  vSs 

AAX'  0X9  to/  ay  wrt»  ANAPES 
A^rvf  v<o^€tv ttSortit 
ErraoOa  rtixf  km  woXttf. 

Ale,  qmUd  by  AriUidm. 

What  constitutes  a  state  f 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labonr*d  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown*d ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  naTiei  ridr; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  walls  periiuMto  pride. 

NO . — Men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  lon^-aim'd  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state  ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sils  emi»ess,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill : 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown 
The  fiend,  discretion,  like  a  vapour  sinks. 

And  e'en  th'  all  dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  f 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

'Tis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Abergavennfft  March  31, 1781. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  CALLIS- 
XRATUS. 

Ey  /fvprv  irXoJi  ro  (c^(  ^piiv^ 
SLauifi  ApuoStos  k'  Apirox'trwr, 
Ot«  ro9  Tvpairpop  gravtrtiiv 
Iffoyofivf  r*  kBiivaf  tnotuvarnw. 

K.  T.  X. 

Quod  si  post  Idus  inias  Bfartlas  e  Tyrannoctonls  qais- 
pism  tale  sUquod  carmen  plebl  tradklisseC  loque 
Auburram  et  fori  circulos  et  In  era  vulgi  IntuUsset, 
actum  profecto  faisset  de  partlbat  deque  dominattone 
Caaarum;  plus  mebercule  Tsluliset  unom  Ap^oSga 
luXos  quam  Ciceronis  PhilippicB  omnes.— LeistA  De 
Sacra  Poem,  PraL  1 . 

ViRDAifT  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  biting  falchion  wreathe  ; 

Soon  shall  grace  each  manly  side 
Tubes  that  speak,  and  points  that  brettheu 


Thus,  Harmodius !  shone  thy  blade ; 
Thus,  Aristogiton !  thine : 

Whose,  when  Britaiw  sighs  for  aid. 
Whose  shell  now  delay  to  shine  f 

Dearest  youths,  in  islands  bless'd. 
Not,  like  recreant  idlers  dead. 

You  with  fleet  Pelides  rest. 
And  with  godlike  Diomed. 

Verdant  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  thirsty  blade  entwine : 

Such,  Harmodiua !  deck'd  thy  side ; 
Such,  Aristogiton !  thine. 

They  the  base  Hipparchus  slew 
At  the  feaat  of  Pallas  crown'd : 

Gods ! — how  swift  their  poniaids  flew. 
How  the  monster  tinged  the  ground ! 

Then  in  Athens  all  was  peace. 
Equal  laws  and  liber^ : 

Norse  of  arts,  and  age  of  Greece ! 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ! 

Not  less  glorious  was  thy  deed, 
Wentworth !  fix'd  in  virtue's  cause ; 

Not  less  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
Lenox !  friend  to  equal  lawa. 

High  in  freedom's  temple  raised. 
See  Fits-Maurice  beaming  stand. 

For  collected  virtues  praised. 
Wisdom's  voice,  and  Vidour's  hand ! 

Ne'er  ahall  Fate  their  eyelids  close  * 
They,  in  blooming  regions  bless'd. 

With  Harmodius  shall  repose : 
With  Aristogiton  rest 

No,  bless'd  chiefs !  a  hero's  erown 
Let  th'  Athenian  patriots  claim  : 

You  less  fiercely  won  renown ; 
You  assumed  a  milder  nama 

They  through  blood  ibr  glory  strove. 
You  more  blissful  tidings  bringef 

They  to  death  a  tyrant  drove. 
You  to  iame  restored  a  king. 

Rise,  Britannia  !  dauntless  rise ! 
Cheer'd  with  triple  harmony. 

Monarch  good,  and  noUea  wise 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ' 


THE  nRST  NEMEAN  ODE  OF  PINDAI 

Calm  breathing-place  of  Alpheus  dead, 

Ortygis,  gractful  branch  of  Syracuse  renown'd, 

Young  Dina's  rosjf  bed. 

Sister  of  Delos,  thee,  with  sweet,  yei  Iqfiy,  sou 

Bursting  numbers  call,  to  raise 

Of  tempest-footed  steeds  the  trophies  glorious 

(Thus  Etnean  Jove  we  praise ;) 

While  Chromius'  car  invites,  and  Nemea's  plai. 

For  iioUe  acts  victorious 

To  weave  the  encomiastic  strain. 

From  protpering  gods  the  song  begins  ; 

Next  hails  that  godlike  man  and  virtue's  holy  me< 


•This  ode  Istranslsted  word  for  word  with  the  oriftii 
those  epithets  and  phrases  only  being  necessarily  adc 
which  are  printed  in  itaUe  letters. 

Stc  Argument  of  the  Hymn*  to  Paa 
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nrerofgnatnea  wuw» 

niling  fbrtima  crowns;  and  Tart  heroic 

Mb 

m  delighta  to  linf . 

'JB  to  that  fair  iile  the  splendid  story, 

e  grm  Oljrmpian  kin|^, 

e  to  Praaerpine,  and  waved  his  locks 

faat»  aopreme  in  glory, 

r  sweet JruilB,  and  nympkrloved  rocks, 

ill!  mitritioQa  breast 

er'd  and  wealthy  ciiiea  he  woald  crown. 

m  of  Sacium  Uess'd 

MM  braaen-ann'd  for  war*s  renown 

ind  lieiy  steed ;  yet  oft  thy  leaves, 

•live !  bind  their  hair 

y  gold.    Great  subjects  I  prepare : 

th*  immortal  vem  deceives. 

portals  was  I  placed 

ncairhmng  man,  and  ponr*d  the  dulcet 

in. 

coning  dainties  graced 

able  boaid ;  for  ne'er  wMi  eflbrts  vain 

to  his  mansion  came: 

tho  virtuoos,  when  detraction  rages, 

ith  liberal  streams  her  flame. 

n  virtna's  path  right  onward  preas, 

is  art  engages, 

1  by  goniaa,  win  socoess. 

aetion  strength  applies, 

emdoct,  seoM :  the  futare  to  foresee 

^ea  to  few,  the  wise. 

IS*  son,  she  frankly  gave  to  thee 

night  and  wisdcmi  deep. 

1  dark  cells  the  hoarded  treasure 

with  iom  core  to  keep, 

alth  flowa,  to  spread  it,  and  to  hear 

',  with  ample  measure 

ny  friends,  since  hope  and  fear 

Btroos  men.    The  praiiie 

ee  with  rapture  I  embrace 

ghts,  which  virtues  raise, 

legend  old  his  name  shall  place ; 

he  hntck*d  no  mart  the  ckeerles*  gloom, 

into  the  Maie  of  day, 

if  Jove  with  his  twin  brother  lay, 

jom  the  sacred  womb. 

mred  the  godlike  boy 

Iden-thfoned  the saffron'd  cradle  pressed; 

aven's  qneen  with  furious  joy 

19  dragons  fleet  th*  unguarded  floor  infest: 

portals  opening  wide, 

ugh  the  chamber's  broad  recess  tremen- 

"s  fre-darting  tried 

ering  babe  to  dose.    He,  starting  light, 

bold  head  ^upendouit, 

I  battle  proved  his  might. 

resistless  hands  he  clasp'd 

^ling  horrid  pests,  and  clothed   their ! 

s  with  death ; 

ing,  as  he  grasped. 

n    their  throats  comprcss'd,  the   foul 

nom'd  breach. 


Horror  seized  the  female  train. 

Who  near  Alcmena's  genial  couch  attended : 

She,  from  agonizing  imin 

Yet  weak,  unmndaWd  and  unmantled  rush'd. 

And  her  loved  charge  defended, 

Whilst  he  the  /ery  monsters  crush 'd. 

Swift  the  Cadmean  leaden  ran 

In  brazen  mail  precipitately  bold : 

First  Amphitryon,  dauntless  man, 

Bared  his  raised  falchion  from  its  sheathing  gold. 

While  grinding  anguish  pierced  hnJluUering  breast; 

For  private  woes  most  keenly  bite 

Self-loving  man ;  but  soon  the  heart  is  light. 

With  sorrow  not  its  own  oppress'd. 

Standing  in  deep  amazement  wild 

With  rapturous  pleasure  miz'd,  he  saw  th'  enor 

mous  force. 
Saw  the  valour  of  his  child  : 
And  fated  heralds  prompt,  as  heaven  had  shaped 

their  course. 
Wafted  round  the  varied  talc  : 
Then  called  he  from  high  Jove*s  contiguous  region. 
Him,  whose  warnings  never  fail, 
Tiresias  Hind,  who  told,  in  diction  sage, 
The  chief  and  thronging  legion 
What  fortunes  must  his  boy  engage  ; 

What  lawless  tyrants  of  the  wood. 

What  terpents  he  would  slay,  what  monstonof  the 

main. 
What  proud  foe  to  human  good. 
The  worst  of  monstrous  forms,  that  holy  wttmhood 

ttain. 
His  huge  nrm  to  death  would  dash  : 
How  when  heaven's  host,  o'er  Phlegre's  champaign 

haittinfT, 
With  omhatiled  giants  rath 

Vindictive  warr'd,  his  pondrous  mace  would  storm 
With  dreadful  strokes  tride-uyutting. 
And  dust  their  glittering  locks  defurm. 

He  told ;  and  how  in  blistifiil  pcaco 
Through  cycles  infinite  of  gliding  time. 
When  his  mortal  task  should  cease. 
Sweet  prize  of  perils  hard  and  toil  sublime, 
In  gorgeous  maiksions  he  should  hold  entranced 
Soft  Hclje,  frosh  with  blooming  grace, 
And  crown,  exalting  his  majestic  race. 
The  bridal  feost  near  Jove  advanced. 


A  CHINESE  ODF^  PARAPHRASED. 

Behold,  where  yon  blue  rivulet  glides 

Along  the  laugh! n(^  dale  ; 
Light  reeds  })cdcrk  its  venlant  sides, 

And  frolic  in  the  galo 

So  shines  our  prince  !  in  bright  array 
The  virtues  round  him  wait ; 

And  sweetly  smilcil  ih'  aiiRpicioiis  day, 
That  raised  him  o'er  our  state. 

As  pliant  hand:),  in  shapes  refincil, 
Rich  ivory  cnrvc  and  smooth. 

Ills  laws  thuH  mould  each  ductile  mind, 
And  every  pasMiun  soothe. 
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Am  gems  are  taught  by  patient  art 

In  sparkling  ranks  to  beam. 
With  manners  thus  he  forms  the  heart. 

And  spreads  a  general  gleam. 

What  so  A,  yet  awful  dignity  ! 

What  meek,  yet  manly  grace ! 
What  sweetness  dances  in  his  eye. 

And  blossoms  in  his  face ! 

So  shines  our  prince !  A  sky-bom  crowd 
Of  virtues  round  him  blaxe : 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 
Obscure  his  deathless  praise. 


THE   VERBAL  TRANBLATiON. 

Behold  yon  reach  of  the  river  Ri ; 
Its  green  reeds  how  luxuriant !  how  luxuriant ! 
Thus  is  our  prince  adom'd  with  virtues ; 
As  a  carver,  as  a  filer  of  ivory, 
As  a  cutter,  as  a  polisher  of  gems 
O  how  elate  and  sagacious !  O  how  daunttMs  and 

composed! 
How  worthy  of  fame !  How  worthy  of  reverence ! 
We  have  a  prince  adom'd  with  virtues, 
Whom  to  the  end  of  time  we  cannot  forget" 


A  TURKISH  ODE  OF  MESIHI. 

HiAE !  how  the  nightingales  on  every  spray. 
Hail,  in  wild  notes,  the  sweet  retum  of  May  ; 
— ^The  gale  that  o'er  yon  waving  almond  blows, 
The  verdant  bonk  with  silver  blossoms  strowB : 
The  smiling  season  decks  each  flowery  glade. 
Be  gay  :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  iade. 

t  What  gales  of  fragrance  scent  the  vernal  air ! 
Hilk,  dales,  and  woods,  their  loveliest  mantlet 

wear, 
Who  knows  what  cares  await  that  fatal  day. 
When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May  f 
E'en  death,  perhaps,  our  valleys  will  invade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

t  The  tulip  now  its  varied  hue  displajrs. 

And  sheds,  like  Ahmed's  eye,  celestial  rays. 

Ah,  nation  ever  faithful,  ever  true, 

The  joys  of  youth,  while  May  invites,  pursue ! 

Will  not  these  notes  your  timorous  minds  persoadeY 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


IMITATIONS. 

•  "  Thou  hcarcst  the  tale  of  the  nig htingalc,  '  that  the 
Tpnial  scasiin  approaches.'  The  spring  has  spread  a 
bower  of  jny  in  every  grove,  where  the  almond  tree 
sheds  its  ailvor  blosMms.  fie  cheerful;  be  full  of 
mirth  ;  for  the  spring  itat^ses  soon  away :  it  will  not  last" 

t  "The  groves  and  hiUs  are  again  adorned  with  all 
sorts  of  flowers ;  a  pavilk>n  of  rosea,  as  the  seat  of  plea- 
sure, is  raised  in  the  garden.  Who  knows  which  of  as 
will  be  alivo  when  the  fidr  season  endsl  Be  cheer- 
ful," *r. 

I  "Tlic  edge  of  the  bower  is  SDed  wkh  the  light  of 
Ahmed;  among  the  plants  the  fortunate  tulips  represent 
his  companions.  Come,  O  people  of  Mohammed !  this 
b  the  season  of  merriuent    Be  cbeerftd,"  *c. 


*  The  BparUing  dew-drops  o'er  the  lilies  play. 
Like  orient  pearls,  or  like  the  beams  of  dby. 
If  love  and  mirth  your  wanlMi  thoughts  engage, 
Attend,  ye  nymphs !  a  poet's  words  are  sage ; 
While  thus  you  sit  beneath  the  trembling  shade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  apring  will  iade. 

t  The  fresh-blown  roee  like  Zeineb's  cheek  ap- 
pears. 
When  pearls,  like  dew-drops,  ^bter  in  her  eark 

The  charms  of  youth  at  once  are  seen  and  past  : 
And  nature  says,  **They  are  too  sweet  to  last" 
So  blooms  the  roee ;  and  so  the  blushing  maid. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  (kd: 

t  See !  3ron  anemonies  their  leavea  unlbld. 
With  rabies  flaming  and  with  living  gold. 
— ^While  crystal  showers  from  weeping  clouds  de- 
scend, 
Ei\joy  the  presence  of  thy  tuneful  friend : 
Now,  while  the  winea  are  brought,  the  sola's  laid. 
Be  gay :  too  aoon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fiKle. 

$  The  plants  m$.  more  are  dried,  the  meadowt  detd. 
No  more  the  roae-bud  hangs  her  pensive  head : 
The  shrabs  revive  in  valleys,  meada,  and  bowen. 
And  every  stalk  is  diadem'd  with  flowers ; 
In  silken  robes  each  hillock  stands  amy*d. 
Be  gay :  too  aoon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  hie. 

II  Clear  drops,  each  mom,  impeari  the  roee'a  blooa. 
And  from  its  leaf  the  xephyr  drinks  perfume ; 
The  dewy  buds  expand  their  lucid  atore ; 
Be  this  oar  wealth :  ye  damsels,  ask  no  more. 
Though  wise  men  envy,  and  though  tools  upbnid 
Be  gay :  too  aoon  the  flowers  of  ipring  will  frde. 

T  The  dew-drops  sprinkled,  by  the  muaky  gale. 
Are  changed  to  essence  ere  they  rsa^  the  dale. 
The  mild  bine  sky  a  rich  pavilion  spreads. 
Without  our  labour,  o'er  our  ftvour^d  heads. 
Let  others  toil  in  war,  in  arta,  or  trade ; — 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  iade. 


IMITATlOira. 

*  "  Again  the  dew  glitters  on  the  leavea  of  the  II7, 
Uke  the  water  of  a  bright  cimeter.  The  dew-drops  M 
through  the  air  on  the  garden  of  rosea.  Listen  lo  am, 
listen  to  me,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  deUghted.  Be  ehet r- 
fuV  *c. 

t  "The  roses  and  tulips  are  Uke  the  bright  cheeks  of 
beautiful  maids,  in  whose  ears  the  pearls  hang  Uke  drops 
of  dew.  DeceiTe  not  thyseli;  by  thinking  that  thesr 
charms  wUl  hare  a  k>ng  dursUon.    Be  cheerfb^"  Jcc 

X  "TuUps,  roses,  and  anemonies,  appear  In  the  gar- 
4tD» ;  the  showers  and  the  sunbeams,  Uke  sharp  huiret*. 
tinge  the  banks  with  the  colour  of  bkmd.  Apend  thi» 
day  agreeably  with  thy  Irienda,  like  a  prudent  man.  B« 
cheerful,"  &c. 

i  "The  time  Is  passed  in  which  the  plants  were  nkt, 
and  the  rose-bud  hung  its  tlioughtful  head  on  Ita  bowun- 
The  season  comes  in  which  mountains  and  rocks  arc 
coloured  with  tulips.    Be  cheerful,"  &c. 

I  "  Each  morning  the  clouds  shed  gems  over  the  ro*^- 
garden ;  the  breath  of  the  gale  is  fuU  of  Tartarian  moik. 
Be  not  neglectful  of  thy  duty  through  too  great  a  lore 
of  the  world.    Be  cheerful,"  Ac. 

1  "  The  sweetness  of  the  bower  has  made  the  air  so 
fragrant,  that  the  dew,  before  it  fidls^  Is  changed  into  rose- 
water.  The  sky  spreads  a  pafUioa  of  bright  clouds  orsr 
the  garden.    Be  cheerful,"  Sot, 


HYMNS. 
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looBij  winter  chiird  the  millen  air, 

■■n  miQM,  end  all  wu  fiur. 

■  reign,  the  ■Mea  of  love  retoond, 

Mue's  mj  rap  goat  freely  round. 

he  hank,  which  mantling  vinei  o*enhade, 

loo  aooB  the  Aowen  of  sjiring  will  iade. 

ia  rude  laf  from  age  to  age  remain, 
ennrial  of  thia  kirelj  train. 
anBing"atfd !  and  hear  thjr  poet  ling 
h»  raae,  and  he  the  bird  of  tpring ; 
I  him  aing,  and  Lore  will  be  obey*d. 
loo  iDoo  the  ilowefa  of  ipring  will  lade. 


HTMN  TO  CAMDEO. 
THB  ARGUMENT. 

Joe  fo4  to  whom  (he  folkyirinf  poein  is  ad> 
Upeara  erfdeally  the  tune  with  the  Grecian 
le  Bonan  CupMo ;  bat  the  Indian  deecriiition 
oa  and  anna^  hla  thmil j,  tfteaiuita,  and  aitri- 
new  and  peenilar  beautiea. 
g  to  the  nythology  of  Hlndooatan,  he  waa 
Maj^  or  the  general  attracting  power,  and 
Belly,  or  Affection ;  and  hia  boaom  friend  is 
he  ia  repreaented  aa  a  beautiful 
couferalng  with  hia  mother  and  con- 
of  hla  faideDa  and  temples ;  aometiiDes 
€D  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by 
ia  or  aynphib  the  tbremoat  of  whom  bears 
I,  which  an  a  flab  on  a  red  ground.  Hia  br 
ce  of  reaoit  ia  a  large  tract  of  country  round 
irtodpally  the  platna  of  Bfatia,  where  Krishen 
lie  idne  Gopia,  who  are  clearly  ihe  Apollo 
of  die  Greeka,  naually  spend  the  nif  lit  with 
dance.  Hla  bow  of  sogar-cane,  ur  flowers 
g  of  beea,  and  hia  five  arrows,  each  pointed 
dtan  bloaaom  of  a  hearing  quality,  are  allcgo- 
r  new  and  beantiAiL  lie  has  at  least  twenty. 
!%  nmet  of  which  are  introduced  in  the  iiyuin  : 
I,  or  Cbma,  signifies  desire,  a  sense  which  it 
in  aacicnt  and  modern  Persian ;  and  it  is  pos- 
:ha  woida  Dipac  and  Cupid,  which  have  tlic 
ficatioo,  may  haTO  the  aame  origin,  since 
ml  the  oU  Hctruscana,  from  whom  great  part 
hngoage  and  religion  was  derive^I,  and 
bad  a  near  affinity  wKh  that  of  the  Per- 
used to  write  their  lines  alternately 
ad  boekwarda,  as  furrowa  are  made  by  the 
(^  Ihongh  the  two  last  letters  of  Cupido  may 
I  grammatical  termination  as  hi  libido  and 
the  primary  root  of  cupio  la  contained  in  the 
letten.  The  aeTenth  atanza  alludes  to  the 
C  of  lUa  deity  to  wound  the  great  god  Malia- 
ieh  he  waa  ponkrtied  by  a  flame  consuming 


IMITATIONB. 

far  thoa  art,  know  that  the  black  gusts  of 
i  nelied  the  garden ;  but  the  king  of  the 
I  appeared,  dispensing  justice  to  all :  in  his 
icppy  cupbearer  deaired  and  obtained  the 
e.    Be  cheerful,"  Ac. 

«e  airaJna  I  hoped  to  celebrate  tliis  delight- 
nay  they  be  a  memorial  to  its  iniiahitants, 
them  of  thia  assembly,  and  these  fair  maiiis ! 

nightingale  with  a  sweet  voice,  O  Mesihl, 
walkeal  with  the  damsels,  whoae  cheeks  are 

Be  cheerfiil;   be  full  of  mirth;   for  the 
ta  aooa  away ;  it  will  not  last .'" 


hia  corporeal  nature,  and  reducbig  him  to  a  mental 
essence;  and  hence  his  chief  dominion  is  over  the 
minda  of  mortals,  or  auch  deitiea  as  he  b  pernUtted  la 
subdue. 

THE  HYMN. 

WuAT  potent  god  from  Agra's  orient  bowers 
Floats  through  the  lucid  air,  whilst  living  flowera 
With  sunny  twine  tho  tocqI  arbours  wreath, 
And  galea enamour'd  heavenly  fragrance  breathe? 
Hall,  power  unknown !  ibr  at  thy  beck 
Valea  and  groves  their  boaoms  deck, 
And  every  laughing  bloaaom  dresses 
With  gems  of  dew  his  musky  tresaea. 
I  feel,  I  feel  thy  genial  flame  divine. 
And  hallow  thee,  and  kiss  thy  shrine. 

"  Know'st  Ihou  not  me  ?*'  Celestial  sounds  I  hear! 
"  Know'st  thou  not  mo  ?"  Ah,  spore  a  mortal  ear  I 
**  Behold" — My  swimming  eyes  entranced  I  raise 
But  O !  they  sink  before  th'  excessive  blaze. 

Yes,  son  of  Maya,  yes  I  know 

Thy  bloomy  shafts  and  cany  bow, 

Cheeks  with  youthful  glory  beaming. 

Locks  in  braids  ethereal  streaming, 
Thy  scaly  standard,  thy  myaterious  arms. 
And  all  thy  pains  and  all  thy  charms. 

God  of  each  lovely  sight,  each  lovely  sound. 

Soul-kindling,  world-inflaming,  stary-crown'di 

Etcmul  Cama !  Or  doth  Smara  bright. 

Or  proud  Ananga  ta'ive  thee  more  delight  1 
Whate'er  thy  scat,  whate'er  thy  name, 
Seaa,  earth,  and  air,  thy  reign  proclaim : 
Wreathy  amiloa  and  roseate  pleasures 
Are  thy  richest,  sweetest  treasures. 

All  animals  to  thee  their  tribute  bring. 

And  hail  thee  univcnal  king 

Thy  consort  mild,  AfToction  ever  true, 
Graces  thy  side,  her  vest  of  glowing  hue ; 
And  in  her  train  twelve  blooming  girls  odvanca^ 
Touch  golden  strings,  and  knit  the  mirthful  donee 

Thy  dreaded  implements  they  bear. 

And  wave  them  in  the  scented  air. 

Each  with  pearls  her  neck  adorning. 

Brighter  than  the  tears  of  morning. 
Thy  crimson  ensign,  which  before  them  flies. 
Decks  with  new  stars  the  sapphire  skies. 

God  of  the  flowery  shafts  and  flowery  bow. 
Delight  of  all  above  and  nil  below ! 
Thy  loved  companion,  constant  from  his  birth, 
In  heaven  clcp'd  Bossent.and  gay  Spring  on  earth. 
Weaves  thy  green  robe  and  flauntine  bowers, 
And  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  Hhowcrs, 
He  with  fresh  arrows  fills  thy  quiver, 
(Sweet  the  gifl,  and  sweet  the  giver !) 
And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  throng 
Bunt  the  pent  blossoms  with  their  song. 

He  bends  the  luscious  cane,  and  twisiig  iho  Htring 
With  bees,  how  sweet !  but  ah,  liow  keen  their 

sting! 
He  with  five  flowerets  tl|w  thy  niililcss  darts, 
Which    through   five    senses    pierce    enraptured 
hearts : 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold, 
Warm  Amer,  nursed  in  heavenly  mould. 
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Diy  N.gk«ef,  in  .liver  •miling, 

Hal  Kiticum  our  turn  beguiling. 
And  lui,  lo  kindle  fierce  Ihe  •corcfaing  flame, 
Loreihkfl,  which  godi  bright  Beta  uiub. 

Cm  men  rcaiat  Ihy  power,  when  Kriihen  yields, 
Kriahen.  who  gtill  in  Mntn'i  holy  fialdi 

Dnncei  by  moonlighL  with  the  Gepia  nine  I 


lIpBven  ahook,  and,  alrit  wilh  ilony  wonder. 
Told  hia  deep  dread  in  bunu  of  tbundar, 
Uliital  on  Ihy  beauleoui  limbi  an  aiure  Ere 
Blaied  Ibnb.  which  never  muii  eipire. 

O  ihou  for  agn  hum.  yei  ever  young 
For  agei  may  Ihy  Brahmin'a  lay  baaungi 
And.  when  ihy  lory  tpreada  hia  emerald  wing! 
To  wafl  thee  high  abate  the  lower*  ol'  king*. 
Whilii  o'er  thy  throne  the  mana'a  pale  light 
Poura  her  aan  radiuice  thtoitgh  Ihe  Jiight, 


ti  HoDiing  cloud  diacoven 
I  or  blcaa' J  or  joylea*  lover*. 
Thy  raildeii  influence  to  Ihy  bard  impart, 
01  coDaome,  hia  hwrt. 


Tlwhi 


TWO  HTMNS  TO  PRACRITl. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

aider  aa  a  divine  an,  Ihal  had  been  pracUaed  for  n 
leaa  >(«*  In  heaven,  belbre  U  ma  levealed  on  e 

Valmfe,  whoM 


I  taken  la  tlM  two  btmat  addrayed  to  Fneiltl,  uodet 
diabr*ntiiamaa,ltlineceaiarTWniid*ttbemM*nflHa 
b7 1  prevkiua  eiplanalloB  of  Ihe  ■ylhokiilcal  aUoAiM^ 
which  could  Dol  bat  occor  la  IheiiL 

liwara,  or  lea,  and  taanl.  or  M,  are  ampiaadBaiaMj 
the  Oalrlj  and  lals  or  E(;p()  br,  Iboafb  nekhst  a 

would  aeparalelr  prove  Ihe  IdenUly  of  bHUan  and  ^nrp- 
llan  daUlea,  yet,  when  tlity  both  eatffi,  wkh  Ihe  aMUtm 
of  numberlaaa  corTDboiatlaf  rlrrmnaliarri.  tbay  fetB 
a  pnwr  liule  ebon  of  ikmonatnaloB.     The  Amale  A4- 

Dlij,  hi  Ihe  myihokclcal  araUma  hi  Ihe  Baal,  repfiawa 

nature  (ppnn  evldentlj  (mm  the  wonl  I'acta,  which 
ia  derived  Itaa  a'uil,  or  power,  aad  applied  tothoaa 
Hbidooa  who  drecl  their  adoralloa  piiocipaUj  le  thai 
■oddeaa :  ihla  runlnlne  chuictar  of  Pracrltl,  or  crtaud 
nature,  I*  eo  bmillar  In  mo«  lauguita*,  *nd  •**■  h 
our  on,  Ihal  the  fnmwt  Bofllah  writer^  <•  lk«  bbM 
aerVioi  aubject*  of  rehglim  aad  phikiaophT,  apeak  ofhar 
operatlona  aa  ir  abe  were  actnaJiy  an  animiaed  bc4nfl; 
but  aueb  pareoBUcatkHH  are  aadlj  iilaiiiiiii  aiieil  by  the 
multitude,  aod  have  a  alrofif  lendencj  Id  iwljlhiim* 
The  prtncl     ■  ■  -  ... 


e  Bralimtaa  < 


^fer  that  poeuy. 

:luahy  laaplrect; 


in  hi  ■  vajMy  of  ehaiaelei^  iiiniMlj 
of  Pimil.  CaU,  DuTfa,  and  Bhavao^  which  hial 
I  reaerabtuice  lo  the  Jono  of  Homer,  la  HeeMab 
rmrd  PallM,  and  Id  Ihe  LuerMlan  VaBoa. 
lame  ParvatI  took  hi  itee  ItiKDa  w1ldpoedcal■a' 
tlnalaTa,  orthe  HuwkmorBairw.lall    ~" 


wMIe  the  VmiOjmi,  (who  are  In  | 

riana  and  food  poal^  bul  are  na 

Ihe  ,Mcred  wrillnia  eieept  Iho 

Medea]  TIael^)  speak  wilh  rap 

bla  popular  poema,  epic,  lyric 

were  compoKd  b^  men  nu  literally  kuplred.  bm  called, 

inelaphatkallyi   Ihe  anna  of  SereawatI, 


mlbel 


aof  aUBeel*,ni 
noM  Inilvloi  thoprtaoorgkiiT  toC 


Ushed  Ihe  HeAhadula,  or  cload-meeacnfer, 
Nakidara,  or  rtae  of  Niila.  both  elefant  love 
Rafhuvanaa,  an  heroic  poem;  and  Ihe  Cui 
bhava,  or  Unh  of  Cnmara,  whkh  supplied  a 


deacripikiiia  wilh  Ihe  original 

all  prMhioiy  Mimaenia,  of  wUcb 


Th*  ptea^ni  Octfcid  of  Carat,  lb*  la 
dmd  Vasanta,  or  Ihe  Bprhif ,  has  been  the  aobjeel  of 
LiKMber  poem :  and  here  It  must  be  remeobera^  ibsl  Iha 
rod  of  Love  la  named  also  ftaiara.Caadarpa,  aad  Anania 
too  of  hia  arrows  la  called  MellleB,  the  NyetanllM*  of 
.or  bottalata,  who  very  inadvisedly  r«jee4tbav«naealar 


iralBIbsfci* 


"  "nie  Intoikatad  bee  ahin 

OWDHetUea,llke)il>ow)H| 

e  proceaMoo  of  Ihe  fod 


'pealedtUannc,  observed, 
oamiur  at  the  end  of 
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thai."  nid  lh«  pod,"  wd,  Iharerore,  dMcribed  tiM  bee  u 
tntoriratfd :  •  dmnkcn  nnuiclan  would  Mow  the  shell  at 
ihewnmceBd."  There  me  more  then  wit  taithleuiswer; 
k  wee  a  Juel  rebuke  tti  a  dun  eiitk ;  for  poetry  delighu 
ie  genenl  hiiege%  endle  eo  tutnok  behig  a  perfect  imU 
laiiOQ,  that  a  ecrupukMie  eiactneee  of  deecrlptione  and 
■uiile%  bj  leevliig  nothfaif  for  the  imefiDatkm  to  supply, 
aefer  ftila  io  dimlnleh  or  deatroj  the  plcaaare  of  erery 
rceder  who  hen  en  iBUfinalloa  to  be  gniifled. 

A  BB^  here  be  obaert ed,  that  Nymphiea,  not  I^toa,  is 
the  gcBCTfe  name  la  Europe  of  the  flower  consecrated  to 
Ue:  the  PeraiaaB  know  by  the  name  of  Nilufer  that 
apecicaof  It  which  the  botanists  ri(ficuk>usly  call  Neluni- 
bey  and  iridch  ia  remarkable  for  its  curious  pericarpium, 
where  each  otfihe  eeede  coataina  in  miniature  the  loaves 
of  a  perfect  Tefeiabie.  The  loCoe  of  Homer  waa  probably 
the  eufar-cane,  and  that  of  Lfam«ua  ia  a  papUlooaceous 
pkai ;  but  he  gtrea  the  eeme  name  to  another  species  of 
the  Nympbaa ;  and  the  word  la  eo  constantly  applied 
amoBi  na  Id  Indh  to  the  Mttufor,  that  any  other  woaU 
be  hardly  latelliglble :  the  blue  kitoe  grows  In  Caahmir 
and  ia  Persia,  but  not  ia  Bengal  where  we  eee  only  the 
red  and  while ;  aad  hence  nrferton  la  taken  to  feign,  that 
the  ieina  of  Undooetan  waa  4yed  crfaaeoa  by  tiie  blood 
offlha. 

Cnvera,  mentioned  In  the  fburtcenth  stanza,  is  the  god 
of  iiea\h,  snppoeed  to  resMe  in  a  magiJfcent  city,  called 
Alica ;  aad  VritaaapaH,  or  the  genius  of  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter, is  iha  preceptor  of  the  goda  in  Sweiga  or  the  firma- 
■sflt:  he  la  osoalty  repreaented  as  their  orator,  when 
■ey  BMaaega  Is  carried  from  them  to  oae  of  their  euperior 


The  hmeatatlone  of  Rctl,  the  wlfo  of  Cama,  fill  a  whole 
bookin  iheflanecrit  poem,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  teach- 
er, a  learned  Vni^ya ;  who  Is  restrained  only  froin  read- 
ily the  book,  which  contahis  a  deecriplioo  of  the  nuptials ; 
iff  the  ccrcnioalee  of  a  marriage  where  Brahms  himself 
oflkisted  aa  the  fotber  of  the  bridegroom,  are  too  holy  to 
be  keowa  by  any  but  Bbmhmins. 

The  atbieveaienu  of  Duiga  In  her  martial  character 
aa  the  patrooeea  of  Virtue,  and  her  battle  with  a  demon 
ia  the  ebape  of  a  baflUo^  are  the  subject  of  many  epiMxlcs 
li  ihe  Partaas  and  CAvyss,  or  sacred  and  popular  poems ; 
bfK  a  fun  account  of  them  would  have  ileslrojed  the 
oBity  of  the  ode,  and  they  are  barely  alluded  to  In  the 


b  eeemed  proper  to  change  the  measure,  when  the 
foddces  was  to  be  addreased  aa  Bhavaui,  or  the  puwer 
of  fecaadity ;  bat  such  a  change,  though  very  coumion  in 
naesrrir.  has  lie  inconveniencee  in  European  poetry :  a 
dittiact  hyom  Is  therefore  appropriated  to  her  in  that 
capacity ;  for  the  explanalkm  of  which  we  need  only 
premise,  that  T-«^J»mi  u  Ihe  goddeas  of  abundance ;  that 
the  Cdaia  ie  a  fragraat  and  beautiful  plant  of  the  Dkncian 
kkid,  known  lo  bolaaiats  by  the  name  Pandanus ;  and 
that  the  DiwgAcsava,  or  great  feetival  of  DhaTani  at  the 
cloee  of  the  nine,  ende  In  throwing  the  ioiage  of  the  god- 
deas into  the  Ganges,  or  other  sacred  waters. 

I  aa  Dot  eooselous  of  baring  left  unexplained  any 
tiOciik  aBuaioa  in  the  two  poeme ;  and  have  only  to  add 
(Int  European  cfities  should  consider  a  few  of  the  iniag  es 
aa  inappUcable  lu  hwlan  mannera)  that  the  ifleaa  of  anow 
aad  ice  are  ftrplMf  lo  the  Hindooe ;  that  tlie  mounrains 
of  Himalaya  may  be  clearly  discerned  from  a  part  of 
Bcni^;  that  the  Grecian  Ilamnaia  the  Sanscrit  word 
kmat^t,  meaning  snowy  ;  and  that  fbneral  urns  may  be 
•eea  perpetually  on  the  hanks  of  the  rlTer. 

The  two  hymns  are  neither  translationa  from  any 
oeher  poems,  nor  imJiationa  of  any  ;  and  have  nothing  of 
Pndar  in  them  except  Ihe  meaanrea,  which  are  nearly 
ibemme.  syllable  for  sy liable,  with  those  of  the  first  and 
Kcood  Nemean  Odes :  more  musical  stanxas  luight  per- 
^Jip*  have  been  formed ;  but  in  every  art,  variety  and 
n-ire-Ky  are  consKl^rable  sources  of  pleasure.  Tlie 
Kjle  and  manner  of  Pindar  have  been  greatly  mistaken ; 
■ad  that  a  distinct  idea  of  them  may  be  conceived  by 
neb,  as  have  aoC  aeceae  to  thai  hUniitable  poet  io  his 


own  language,  I  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  the  first 
Kemean  Ode,*  not  only  in  the  same  measure  aa  neariy  aa 
poasible,  but  almoat  word  for  word  with  the  original; 
those  epithets  and  phrases  only  being  necessarily  added^ 
which  are  printed  in  Italic  lettera. 


TO  DURGA. 

1.1. 

From  thee  begins  the  aolemn  air, 

Adored  Gan^i ;  next,  thy  aire  we  praise, 

(Ilim,  from  whose  red  clustering  hair 

A  new-bom  crescent  sheds  propitious  nyn. 

Fair  as  Gangi's  curling  foam,) 

Dread  Iswara ;  who  loved  o'er  awful  mountain^ 

Rapt  in  prescience  deep,  to  roam. 

But  chiefly  those,  whence  holy  rivers  gush. 

Bright  from  their  secret  fountains. 

And  o*er  the  realms  of  Brahmi  rush. 

1.8. 

Rock  above  rock  they  rido  sublime, 

And  loee  their  summits  in  blue  fields  of  daj. 

Fashion 'd  first,  when  rolling  time 

Vast  infant,  ia  hia  golden  cradle  lay, 

Bidding  endless  ages  run. 

And  wreathe  their  giant  heads  in  snows  eternal 

Gilt  by  each  revolving  aun; 

Though  neither  morning  beam,  nor  noontide  glara. 

In  wintry  sign  or  vernal. 

Their  adamantine  strength  impair ; 

1.3. 

Nor  e'en  the  fiercest  summer  heat 

Could  thrill  tlie  polacc,  where  their  monarch  reign'd 

On  his  frost  iroprarled  seat, 

(Such  height  had  unremitted  viriue  gain'd !) 

Himalaya,  to  whom  a  lovely  child  i 

Sweet  Parvali,  sago  M6na  bore, 

Who  now  in  aarliest  bloom,  saw  heaven  adora 

Her  charms;  earth  languish,  till  she  smiled. 

11.  1. 

But  she  to  love  no  tribute  paid ; 

Great  Iswara  her  pious  cares  engaged : 

Him.  who  gods  and  fiends  dismay'd, 

She  sooth'd  with  offerings  meek,  when  most  h# 

raged. 
On  a  mom,  when,  edged  with  light. 
The  lake-born  flowers  their  sapphire  cups  expanded 
Laughing  at  the  scatter'd  night, 
A  vale  remote  and  silent  pool  she  sought. 
Smooth-footed,  lotos-lmndcd. 
And  braids  of  sacred  blossoms  wrought ; 

II.  2. 

Not  for  her  neck,  which,  unadom'd. 

Bade  envying  antelopes  their  beauties  hide: 

Art  she  knew  not,  or  she  scom'd  ; 

Nor  had  hor  langunco  e'en  a  name  for  pride. 

To  tho  god,  who,  flx'd  in  thought, 

Sat  in  a  crystal  cave  new  worlds  designing. 

Softly  sweet  her  gift  she  brringht. 

And  spread  the  garland  o'er  his  shoulders  broad. 

Where  serpents  huge  lay  twining. 

Whose  hiss  the  round  creation  awed 


•  See  p.  08. 
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11.3. 

H«  view'd,  half-«iniling,  half-severe. 

The  proetrate  maid — that  moment  through  the  locka 

Hit  who  decka  the  purple  year, 

IFiHanta,  vain  of  odoriferous  locks. 

With  Cama,  horsed  on  infant  breezes  flew . 

(Who  knows  not  Cama,  nature's  king  ?) 

Vasanla  barb'd  the  shaft  and  fix'd  the  string ; 

The  living  bow  Candarpa  drew. 

If  LI 

Dire  sacrilege !  the  ehosen  reed, 

That  Smara  pointed  with  transcendant  art. 

Glanced  with  uniraagined  speed, 

And  tinged  its  blooming  barb  in  Siva's  heart : 

Glorious  flower,  in  heaven  proclaim'd 

Rich  Mellici,  with  balmy  breath  deliciomi. 

And  on  earth  Nyctanthes  named ! 

Some  drops  divine,  that  o'er  the  loloa  blue 

Trickled  in  rills  auspicious. 

Still  mark'd  it  with  a  crimson  hue. 

III.  2. 

SoMi  closed  the  wound  its  hallow'd  llpa ; 

But  nature  felt  the  piin :  heavea^  blazing  eye 

Sank  absorbed  in  sad  eclipse. 

And  meteors  rare  betray'd  the  trembling  sky ; 

When  a  flame,  to  which  compared 

The  keenest  lightnings  were  but  idle  flashea. 

From  that  orb  all-piercing  glared, 

Which  in  the  front  of  wrathful  Hara  rolls, 

And  soon  to  silver  ashes 

Reduced  th'  inflamer  of  our  souls. 

III.  3. 

Vaaant,  for  thee  a  milder  doom. 

Accomplice  rash,  a  thundering  Toice  decreed  : 

*'  Withering  live  in  joyless  gloom. 

While  ten  gay  signs  the  dancing  afpons  lead. 

Thy  flowers,  perennial  once,  now  annual  made, 

Hie  fish  and  ram  shall  still  adorn  : 

But  when  the  bull  has  rear'd  his  golden  horn. 

Shall,  like  yon  idling  rainbow,  fade." 

IV.  1. 

The  thunder  ceased  ;  the  day  retum*d ; 

But  Siva  from  terrestrial  haunts  had  fled : 

Smit  with  rapturous  love  he  bum'd. 

And  sigh'd  on  gemm'd  Cailisa's  viewless  head. 

Lonely  down  the  mountain  steep. 

With  fluttering  heart,  sofl  Parvati  descended  ; 

Nor  in  drops  of  nectar'd  sleep 

Drank  solace  through  the  night,  but  lay  alarm'd. 

Lest  her  mean  gifts  ofllended 

The  god  her  powerful  beauty  charm'd. 

IV.  8. 

All  arts  her  sorrowing  damsels  tried,  [smooth. 

Her  brow,  where  wriakled    anguish  lour'd,   to 

And,  her  troubled  soul  to  sooth. 

Sagacious  Mens  mild  reproof  applied ; 

But  ner  art  nor  counsel  sage. 

Nor  e'en  her  sacred  parent's  tender  chiding, 

Could  her  only  pain  assuage : 

The  mountain  drear  she  sought  in  mantling  shade 

Her  tears  and  transports  hiding, 

And  oft  to  her  adorer  pray'd. 


IV.  a 

Here  on  a  crag  whoae  icy  rift 

HorlM  night  and  horror  o'er  the  pool  profound, 

That  with  madding  eddy  swift 

Revengeful  bark'd  his  nigged  base  around. 

The  beauteous  hermit  sat ;  but  soon  perceived 

A  Brihmin  old  before  her  stand. 

His  rude  stafl*  quivering  in  his  wither'd  hand. 

Who,  faltering,  ask'd  for  whom  she  grieved. 

V.  1. 

-  What  graceful  youth,  with  accenta  miM, 

Eyes  like  twin  stars,  and  lips  like  eafly  mom. 

Has  thy  pensive  heart  beguiled  t" 

**  No  mortal  youth  (she  said,  with  modest  aoom) 

E*er  beguiled  my  guiltless  heart : 

Him  have  I  lost,  who  to  these  mountaioa  hoary 

Bloom  celestial  could  impart 

Thee  I  salute,  thee  venerate,  thee  deplore. 

Dread  Siva,  source  of  glory, 

Which  on  theae  rocka  must  gleam  no  more  r* 

V.« 

**  Rare  objeol  of  a  damsel's  love, 

(The  wixard  bold  replied,)  who,  rode  and  wild, 

Leavea  eternal  bliss  above. 

And  roves  o'er  wastes  where  nature  nevw  mikd. 

Mounted  on  his  milk-white  bull ! 

Seek  Indra  with  aerial  bow  victorioosf 

Who  from  vases  ever  full 

Quafis  love  and  nectar;  seek  the  festive  haD. 

Rich  caves,  and  mansion  glorioua 

Of  young  Cuvera,  loved  by  all ; 

v.a 

"  But  spurn  that  sullen  wayward  god. 

That  three-eyed  monster,  hideous,  fierce,  nntaaed 

Unattired,  ill-girt,  unshod ** 

**  Such  fell  impiety,  (the  nymph  exclaim'd.) 
Who  speaks,  must  agonise ;  who  heaia,  mail  die; 
Nor  can  this  vital  frame  sustain 
'Hie  poisonous  taint,  that  runs  from  vein  to  veia; 
Death  may  atone  the  bUsphemy." 

VI.  L 

She  spoke,  and  o'er  the  rifted  rocks 

Her  lovely  form  with  pious  frensy  threvr ; 

But  beneath  her  floating  locks 

And  waving  robes  a  thousand  breena  Hew, 

Knitting  close  their  silky  plumea. 

And  in  mid-air  a  downy  pillow  spread ingj 

Till  in  clouds  of  rich  perfumes 

Embalm'd  they  bore  her  to  a  myatie  wood ; 

Where  streams  of  glory  shedding. 

The  well-feign'd  Brihmin,  Siva,  stood. 

VI. «. 

The  rest  my  song  conceal : 

Unhallow'd  ears  the  sacrilege  might  me. 

Gods  alone  to  gods  reveal 

In  what  stupendous  notes  th'  immortals  woo. 

Straight  the  sons  of  light  prepared 

The  nuptial  feast,  heaven's  opal  gates  unfolding 

Which  th*  empyreal  army  shared ; 

And  sage  Himalaya  shed  blissful  tears, 

With  aged  eyes  beholding 

His  daughter,  empreas  of  the  spherea. 


HYMNS. 
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VL  a 

very  lip  with  nectar  glow*d, 

egroom  bliihe  hii  tnuufurmation  told ; 

!•  mirtliful  goblet  flow'd, 

(hter  free  o'er  plaini  of  ether  roIPd  : 

30,  like  Vithnu,  (said  the  blushing  queen,) 

-a,  guileful  maid,  attends ; 

slight  ■upreme  the  phontajim  endi; 

wna  the  viaionaiy  acene.*' 

vn.  1. 

«  Vrihaapati.  who  rcigni 

vd  Mangala*!  terrific  iphere, 

ng  o'er  cerulean  plains : 

ids  eloquent  heaven  fovea  to  hear 

ew  on  waking  Oowera. 

low  Taraea  with  aiuiky  legions, 

of  supernal  powers, 

need  long  old  Meru's  golden  head, 

ra's  beaming  regions 

oUtMMi  wild  had  spread  t 

VIL8. 

len  th«  gods  to  Brahma  flew 

1  aqnadrons,  and  hu  help  deplored ; 

le  said}  from  vengeance  due 

]  mnat  wield  secure  his  fiery  sword, 

'  unerring  Will  ordains) 

i  the  great  Destroyer's  pure  embraces, 

Dve'a  mysterious  chains 

■,  who,  daughter  to  the  mountain-king, 

fry  mansioo  graces, 

warrior  child,  shall  spring ; 

vn.  & 

right  in  arms  of  heavenly  proof, 
a  blazing  star,  his  diamond  mail 
in  thfB  rainbow's  wooC 
invaders  fiercely  shall  aautil, 

a  stalely  peacock  borne,  slioll  rush 

iio  dragon  of  the  deep ; 

t  his  thundering  mnco  insatiate  sleep, 

:  infernal  chief  it  crush." 

VIII.  1. 

lendid  host  with  solemn  state 
ke  th*  ethereal  orator  unbkmed) 

high  in  kmg  debate ; 
ugh  my  ooansel  provident,  they  claimed 
Cama's  potent  aid : 
'a  wiah  appear'd  the  aoul's  inflamer 
remal  arms  amy'd, 

(ah,  ihoughtless !)  in  the  bold  emprise 

wide  nature's  tamer, 

m  Him  who  shakes  the  skies. 

vni.  8. 

w  the  God,  whom  all  adored, 
heap,  the  jest  of  every  gale ! 
leaven  and  earth  deplored ! 
eitinguish*d,  earth  and  heaven  must  fail, 
w  Reti  bean  his  urn. 
trd  her  widow'd  pile  with  piercing  ditty 
e  flames— ah,  see  it  bum ! 
the  funeral  with  the  feast  agrees ! 
ove*s  pale  sister,  Pity : 
id  the  lover's  wrath  appease." 
9 


VIII.  3. 

Tumultuous  passions  whilst  ho  spoke 
In  heavenly  bosoms  mix'd  their  bunting  fire, 
Si^oming  frigid  Wisdom's  yoke. 
Disdain,  revenge,  devotion,  hope,  dcsiro  ; 
Then  grief  provnil'd ;  but  pity  won  Uio  prize. 
Not  Siva  couM  the  charm  resist ; 
"  Kii»o,  holy  love,"  he  said,  and  kisn'd 
The  pearls  that  gush'd  from  Durga's  eyes. 

IX.  1. 

That  instant  through  the  hIcssM  abode, 

His  youthful  charms  renow'd,  Ananga  came: 

High  on  omernld  plumes  he  rode 

With  Reti  briRJitoti'd  by  th'  eluded  flame ; 

Nor  could  young  Vasantn  mourn 

(Ofliriuus  friend  !)  his  darling  lord  attending, 

Though  of  annual  beauty  8horn  : 

"  liovc-flhans  enow  one  soovon  shall  supply, 

Ho  menaced  unoflending. 

To  rule  the  rulers  of  the  sky." 

IX.  2 

Witli  shouts  the  boundless  nunsion  rang ; 

And,  in  sublimo  accord,  the  radiant  choir 

Strains  of  bridal  rapture  sang. 

With  glowing  conquoMt  joiu'd  and  martial  ire: 

"  Spring  to  life,  triumphnnt  son. 

Hell's  future  dread,  and  heaven's  eternal  w<mder 

Helm  and  flaming  habergeon 

For  thee,  behold,  immortal  artists  weave. 

And  edge  with  keen  blue  thunder 

The  blade,  that  shall  th'  oppressor  cleave." 

IX.  3. 

O  Durga,  thou  hast  dniirn'd  to  shield 
Man's  i'eeble  virtue  with  rcN'^tial  might. 
Gliding  from  yon  jasper  field, 
And,  on  a  lion  home,  host  braved  the  fisht 
For,  when  the  demon  Nice  thy  realms  defied, 
And  arm'd  with  death  ca^'h  arched  hom. 
Thy  golden  lance,  O  goildo^,  mountain-born, 
Touch'd  but  the  pest — Ho  ruar'd  and  died. 


TO  IJHAVANI. 

WiiZN  time  was  drown'd  in  sarred  vleep. 

And  raven  darkncsM  brocMled  o'er  tlie  deep,— 

Reposing  on  primeval  pillows 

Of  tossing  billowK, 

Tho  fomis  of  animated  nature  lay  ; 

Till  o'er  the  wide  abyHs,  whore  love 

Sat  like  a  ne.xlling  dove, 

From  heaven's  dun  concave  Hhol  a  golden  ray. 

Slill  briijliter  and  more  briglit  it  stream'd. 

Then.  like  a  thouMand  Hun**,  resi.-.tIi'sM  ^loam'd ; 

Whilst  on  the  placid  watcrn  bI(K)miii'^, 

The  sky  perfuminj, 

An  openini?  lotiM  rose,  ami  sniilinj^  flproad 

HiH  azure  skirts  and  vase  of^old, 

While  o'er  his  Iblinp^o  roll'd 

Drops,  that  impart  lihavatii's  oriptil  bed. 

Mother  ofgOiN,  rich  nature's  queen, 
Thy  genial  Arc  embla/ed  tlie  bursting  scene  ; 

F  2 
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For,  on  th'  ezpanded  blofisom  silting, 
With  sunboanui  knitting 
That  myatic  veil  for  ever  unremoved, 
Thou  badest  the  softly-kindling  flame 
Bftrvade  this  peopled  frame. 
And  smiles,  with  blushes  tinged,  the  work  ap- 
proved. 


Goddess,  around  thy  radiant  throne 

The  scaly  shoals  in  spangled  vesture  shone. 

Some  slowly,  through  green  waves  advancing, 

Some  swiftly  glancing. 

As  each  thy  mild  mysterious  power  impell'd : 

E*en  ores  and  river  dragons  felt 

Their  iron  bosoms  melt 

With  scorching  heat ;  for  love  the  mightiest  qnell'd. 

But  straight  ascending  vapours  rare 

O'ercanopied  thy  seat  with  lucid  air. 

While,  through  young  Indra's  new  dominions 

Unnumber'd  pinions 

Mix'd  with  thy  beams  a  thousand  varying  dyet, 

Of  birds  or  insects,  who  pursued 

Their  flying  loves,  or  wooed 

TImbd  yielding,  and  with  music  fiird  the  skies. 

And  now  bedcck'd  with  sparkling  islet 

Like  rising  stars,  the  watery  desert  smiles ; 

Smooth  plains  by  waving  (brests  bounded, 

With  hillocks  rounded. 

Send  forth  a  shaggy  brood,  who,  frisking  light 

In  mingled  flocks  of  faithful  imirs, 

Impart  their  tender  cares ; 

All  animals  to  love  their  kind  invite. 

Nor  they  alone :  those  vivid  gems. 

That  dance  and  glitter  on  their  leafy  stems, 

Thy  voice  inspires,  thy  bounty  dresses. 

Thy  rapture  blesses, 

From  yon  tall  palm,  who  like  a  sunbom  king. 

His  proud  tiara  spreads  elate. 

To  those  who  throng  his  gate. 

Where  purple  chieilains  vernal  tribute  bring. 

A  gale  so  sweet  o'er  Ganga  breathes. 

That  in  soft  smiles  her  graceful  cheek  she  wreaths. 

Mark  where  her  argent  brow  she  raises. 

And  blushing  gazes 

On  yon  fresh  C^taca,  whose  amorous  flower 

Throws  fragrance  from  his  flaunting  hair, 

While  with  his  blooming  fair 

He  blends  perfume,  and  multiplies  the  bower. 

Thus,  in  one  vast  eternal  gyre, 

Compact  or  fluid  shapes,  instinct  with  fire, 

Lead,  as  they  dance,  this  gay  creation. 

Whose  mild  gradation 

Of  melting  tints  illudes  the  visual  ray : 

Dense  earth  in  springing  herbage  lives. 

Thence  life  and  nurture  gives 

To  sentient  forms,  that  rink  again  to  clay. 

Ye  maids  and  youths  on  fruitful  plains. 

Where  Lacshmi  revels  and  Bhavani  reigns. 

Oh,  haste !  oh,  bring  your  flowery  treasures. 

To  rapid  measures 

Tripping  at  eve  these  hallow'd  banks  along; 

The  power,  in  yon  dim  shrines  adored, 

To  primal  waves  restored. 

With  «ttny  a  smiling  race  shall  bless  yotir  iODg. 


HYMN    TO   INDRA. 
TlIE  ARGUMENT. 


So  many  allusions  to  Iliadoo  nythdofy  occur  fai  tli 
following  Ode,  that  it  would  be  scarce  iotelligible  widk* 
out  an  explanatory  introduction,  which,  on  every  iD> 
count,  and  on  all  occaatons,  appears  preferable  lo  aolM 
in  the  margin. 

A  distinct  idea  of  the  god,  whom  the  poem  celebiale^ 
may  be  collected  from  a  pasmge  in  the  ninth  sectioa  of 
the  Gita,  where  the  sudden  change  of  measure  hu  la 
elTuci  similar  to  that  of  the  finest  modulation  : 


It  punyaBHNMljrK  iomidfftl 
amaU  dirjraa  di«id«nblMKn, 
t«  lua  bliQetwa  tircipleeuii  rialiM 
ahUM  panye  BMrtTtioeua  vtaatL 

"  These  having  through  virtue  reached  the  manskn  of 
the  king  of  Sura's,  feast  on  the  ezqnisHe  heavenly  find 
of  the  gods :  they,  who  have  enjoyed  tids  lofty  reiM  ^ 
Swerga,  but  whose  virtue  Is  exhausted,  revisit  the  hsU* 
tatk>n  of  mortals." 

Indra,  therefore,  or  the  king  of  Immortally  corrt» 
ponds  with  one  of  the  ancient  JupUera  (for  several  tf 
that  name  were  worshipped  in  Europe,)  and  particnkdy 
with  Jupiter  the  conductor,  whose  attributea  are  so  do- 
bij  described  by  ihe  Plalooic  phitosophera ;  one  of  hli 
numerous  titles  is  Dy  upeti,  or,  in  the  nominative  case  be> 
fore  certain  letters,  Dyupetir ;  which  meana  the  Lofdef 
Heaven,  and  seems  a  more  probable  orighi  of  the  B^ 
tru«can  word  than  Juvans  Pater ;  as  Dleapller  was  yn- 
bably,  not  the  father,  but  the  Lord  of  day.  He  msj  bs 
considered  as  the  Jove  of  Ennius  in  this  uemonUi 
fine: 

«*  jtopiw  hoc  wMi—  niiili,  qw  lanaaM  caMw  »w^ 

where  the  poet  cleariy  meana  the  firmament,  of  wtiiek 
Indra  is  the  personification.  He  Is  the  god  of  thnnkr 
and  the  five  elements,  with  laferlor  genU  under  biscsai> 
mand ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern  the  eastern  qnsner 
of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the  genius  or  AfMhs- 
dieman  of  the  ancients  over  the  celestial  bands^  addch 
are  stationed  on  the  summit  of  Mem  or  the  ooitli-pol% 
where  he  solaces  the  gods  with  nectar  and  beaveoly 
music ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  Hindoos,  wboghre  evidcpcc^ 
and  the  magistrates,  who  hear  i^  are  directed  to  \ 
fronting  the  east  or  the  north. 

This  imaginary  mount  la  here  feigned  to  have 
aeon  in  a  viaion  at  Varanasi,  very  impn^riy  called  B^ 
naria,  which  takea  its  name  from  two  ilvnlds  that  ess- 
brace  the  city ;  and  the  bard,  mho  was  Ikvoured  wUi 
the  sight,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Vyasa,  snraamcd 
Dwaipayana,  or  Dwelling  In  an  Island ;  who,  if  be  reaQy 
composed  the  OitA,  noakes  very  iafterioff  mneatim  of 
himself  in  the  tenth  chapter.  The  plant  lata,  wMeh  ha 
describes  weaving  a  net  round  the  rooimfain  Biandvi^ 
la  transported  by  a  poetical  hberty  to  Somem,  wUdi 
the  great  author  of  the  Mahabharat  haa  ricl^y  paired  is 
four  beautiful  coupleta :  it  is  the  generic  name  fiir  a 
creeper,  though  represented  here  as  a  species,  of  wbich 
many  elegant  varieties  are  fbnnd  in  Asia. 

The  Genii  named  Cinnarus  are  the  male  dsneers  It 
Swerga,  or  the  heaven  of  Indra :  and  the  Apaaras  ars 
his  dancinggiris,  answering  to  the  feiriea  of  the  Pe^ 
sians,  and  to  the  damsels  caOed  in  the  Koran  hhbra'I&jia, 
or  with  antelopes'  eyes.  For  the  story  of  ChitrarBl*ba, 
the  chief  musician  of  the  Indian  paradise,  whose  painted 
car  was  burned  by  Aijun ;  and  for  Chat  of  the  Chator 
desarema,  or  fourteen  gems,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  produced  by  churning  the  ocean :  the  reader  most 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Willcins's  learned  annoCatk>ns  <m  his 
accurate  versfc>n  of  the  Bhagavadgiti.  The  fable  of  tbs 
pomegranate-flower  Is  borrowed  from  the  popular  my* 
thology  of  Nepal  and  Tibet 

In  this  poem  the  same  form  of  stanxa  Is  repeated  witb 
variations,  on  a  principle  entirely  new  in  modern  lyric 
poetry,  which  on  some  fhture  occasion  may,  be  ei- 
plainML 


THE  UYMN. 


:  ha  bnui :  1m  viewi  no  limcitd  njt  j 
iwHmtwl  on  ibenm'a  hrighl  boamj 
hin  raTcb  bia  umpjreal  min : 
Ibaii  tinn!  twit  iwcai  tlieit*B*iaI 
Inf  lUn  arauod  hb  ragiil  ml 
BWQKatosr'd  lighl  ihcy  weara, 
oohalj  nould  ar  wdm  btmve  : 
Uiiill  )iand<  and  iigh^T^pping  fact 
a  and  fanting  ctoudi  beUnd  Iheni  leaTO. 
of  mng  and  ncnd  baauly  Hnit. 
e  dasc*  Ibey  knil : 
eucling.  Hhitling.  Iwining.  laadinc 
lac,  'X'W  receding ; 


light. 


gtorr-  Uao'd  by  glorf '■  king ! 
paring  thiulF  imhowor  me,  nhilat  I  nog 
lent  yol  unraacb'd  by  nrattal  flight. 
■eg  aiBUBUiii!  in  Ihy  bowanoT  lore 
iia  HAD.  avD  whare  wajtcinal  uatka 
p  faalBDiic  ii>r  lb*  ta-nr'i  walk*  i 
■  an  board,  aiv*  where  the  reatloM 

pulaa  and  raiM  rdupianfe  talki; 
n  wnren  gnld.  wtlli  geau  euduiied. 
mid  hUlodu  graved. 
m  ftaA  !■!■  in  young  bulaadc  biumb 


n  hii  goldan  head  i 
I  ioapirsd.iiaT  hMven'i  ■ll'perfeel  ipeech, 
anlnliow'd  rliyoe  Ilia  beauliei  leach. 
tm  iBvaiBtnc  which  1h'  iBmortiili  freid  { 
{hi  of  will  hi*  Bwrul  height  «il  reach : 
who  appnnQhea,  diei ; 


a  tboiMUuI  ileefJcH  dngoiu ; 
Ml  Ibmr  diamond  Sngon* 
lag  |od*  oihiiDitleia  molar  ufi. 
am  and  (FiuUe*  an  each  Iragianl  lip. 


!•  aach  ariant  Ciaoani  penrndec 

•f«4  JtpHB  M  hntk  the  dance. 

■  hm  1Mb.  jal  with  love-baaning  gbncs, 

I  af  ma^anm  mad  Cbaiapao  ihadea, 

OaHtt  toimd  Ihnii  hiitg  advance 

i  tf  nNi.  in  kaa(an  GaodhiliTai  named] 


Souo,  where  the  boiidi  in  lurid  rum  aiaa: 

■  hrealhe.  and  cilhemt  trembte  i 
Till  ChiliBratlia  (ingi — His  pointed  car, 


Buah'd  waa  OTarjr  hreaiy  piidoo. 
Every  bnaac  Ua  AS  anapaDded : 
Silaaee  ■ng^'d  t  lAoaa  aole  dolaiiitim 


Mai^aala  gam,  dw  DuoDllghi*!  tender  languidi ; 

Tha  aola^  laaat,  dmr-Boving  o'er  iha  itnnd, 
n  orloivaoaClU  Anrit  in  Ua  hand. 


Or  ipeaki  Pniaudei  beat  thy  martial  Stmt, 
Or  SiEia  myiliD  nimo  I 

With  vaiiooi  praiee  in  udea  and  halhiwV  MMy 
Sweet  bardi  idialt  hymn  thy  glory. 
Thau.  VanTB,  fioni  thia  immeainred  height 
Shedd'U   peori.  ahedd'at  odoan  o'er  the  aooi  of 
lighir" 

Hie  geaiui  realed ;  for  hii  piwernj  art 
Had  iweU'd  tha  DHjDBrth'a  heart  with  ardootTaiih 
Thai  thrraten'd  i»h  diwlaia,  and  Hem'd  to  lowM 
On  god*  of  loftier  power  and  aiapler  reign. 

He  miiled  ;  and,  warbling  in  a  aotler  mede. 
Song  "  the  red  lightning  hail,  aitd  whelming  laio. 
O'er  (locol  green  and  Vn^'i  nytDph-Ioiad  plain 
By  Itidraa  burl'd  whoH  attati  ne'er  had  glaw'd, 
Sinr.e  infant  Criahna  ruled  the  niilic  train 
Now  thpill'd  with  terror— [hem  the  heavenly  chili 

Then  with  one  finger  rear'd  the  vMt  Gayetdhen. 

Beneath  wheee  mjiy  burden 

On  paalorea  dry  Ihe  nutdi 

The  lord  of  thunder  ielt  «  mightier  god !" 

What  furiei  potent  nndalalion  aootb* ! 

E'en  the  dibted  heart  of  Indra  ihrinka : 

Hia  mlBed  brow  be  aiBOOIhtk 

Hii  lance,  halCmiied,  with  liMleia  langoor  ainki. 

A  iwoeter  ilrain  the  nge  musician  choae : 
He  told,  how  "  Sachi.  »ft  si  morning  light. 
Blithe  Sachi,  from  ber  lord.  Indrani  higbt, 
When  thnjugh  clear  iliiei  their  cor  ethereal  roae, 
Fii'd  on  a  gatdcn  trim  her  wandering  light, 
Where  gay  pamegranalei.  fresh  wi'Ji  early  dew. 


rd  theil 


laid)   yon    genu,  y 
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In  fonn  a  ihephenl'i  boy,  a  god  in  loul, 
He  hasten'd,  and  the  bloomy  treunre  itole. 

"  The  recklefls  peasant,  who  thote  glowing  flowera, 
Hopeful  of  rubied  fruit,  had  fbeter'd  long. 
Seised,  and  with  cordage  atroog 
Shackled  the  god  who  gave  him  •howen. 

"  Straight  from  teven  winds  inmx>rtal  Genii  flew. 

Green  Varuna,  whom  foamy  waves  obey. 

Bright  Vahni,  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day, 

Cuvera,  sought  by  all,  9DJoy*d  by  few, 

Marut,  who  bids  the  winged  breezes  play. 

Stem  Yama,  ruthless  judge,  and  Isa  cold. 

With  Nairrit  mildly  bold : 

They  with  the  ruddy  flash,  that  points  his  thimder. 

Rend  his  vain  bands  asunder. 

Th*  exulting  god  resumes  his  thousand  eyee. 

Four  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dyes." 

Soft  memory  retraced  the  youthful  scene ; 
The  thunderer  yielded  to  resistless  charms^ 
Then  smiled  enamour'd  on  his  blushing  queen. 
And  melted  in  her  arms 


Such  was  the  vision,  which— on  Varan's  breast. 

Or  Asi  pure,  with  ofller'd  blossoms  fill'd — 

Dwaipayan  slumbering  saw ;  (thus  Nared  will'd  d 

For  waking  eye  such  glory  never  bless'd, 

Nor  waking  ear  such  music  ever  thrill'd. 

It  vanish'd  with  light  sleep :  he,  rising,  praised 

The  guarded  mount  high-raised, 

And  pray'd  the  thundering  power,  that  sheafy 

treasures. 
Mild  showers,  and  vernal  pleasures. 
The    labouring  youth  in   mead  and   vale  might 

cheer. 
And  cherished  herdsmen  bless  th*  abundant  year. 

Thee,  darter  of  the  swift  blue  bolt!  he 
Sprinkler  of  genial  dews  and  firuitftil  rains 
O'er  hills  and  thirsty  plains ! 
"  When  through  the  waves  of  war  thy 

sprang. 
Each  rock  rebellow'd  and  each  ibrast  rni^ 
Till  vanquish'd  Asnrs  felt  avenging  paias. 
Send  o'er  their  seats  the  soake  tliat  nevar  dia^ 
But  waft  the  virtuous  to  thy  skies  r* 
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■IB  WM  bom  at  Aldbonraght  in 
Mlh  of  December,  1754,  where  hia 
dibther  were  oflken  of  the  cos- 
vod  hie  education  at  a  neighbour- 
w  ho  gained  a  prise  finr  one  of  his 
it  with  ralEcient  knowledge  to 
an  a^irentice  to  a  inrgeoa  and 
■  native  town.  Hit  poetical  taste 
been  aMiated  in  developing  itself 
■U  the  scraps  of  yerses  which  his 
ir  offfiom  diflerenf  newspapers,  and 
rabbe  collected  together,  and  got 
heart  The  attractions  of  the  muse 
»rcoine  those  of  .£scnlapius,  for,  on 
tf  his  apprenticeship,  giving  up  all 
ding  in  his  profession,  he  deter- 
>  quit  it,  and  to  depend  for  support 
'abilities.  Accordingly, in  1778, he 
with  little  more  in  his  pocket  than 
Met  poems,  and  took  a  lodging  in 
he  read  and  composed,  but  could 
bookaeller  to  publish.  At  length, 
ared  to  print,  at  his  own  expense, 
The  Candidate,  which  was  favour- 
the  Monthly  Review,  to  tho  editor 
iddressed.  Finding,  however,  that 
ice  of  success  or  popularity  whilst 
»iionaIly  unknown,  he  is  said  to 
himself  to  Edmund  Burko,  who 
th  great  kindness,  and  read  his  pro- 
iwobation.  Our  author  fortunately 
tleman  both  a  friend  and  a  patron ; 
into  his  house,  and  introduced  him 
der  their  united  auspices,  appeared 
iibrary,  in  1781.  In  the  same  year, 
.  deacon,  and  in  the  following  one, 
a  short  time,  acted  as  cumtc  ar 
bout  the  same  period,  he  entered 
ity  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  withdrew 
uating,  olthough  he  was  suhse- 
ed  with  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L. 
»r  some  time  at  Bel  voir  Castle,  as 
Duke  of  Rutland,  by  the  rccom- 
.  Burke,  our  author  was  introduced 
or  Thurlow,  who  bestowed  upon 


him  successively,  the  living  of  Frome  St.  Quintin, 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  rectories  of  Muston  and 
West  AlHngton,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1785,  he  published  The  Newspaper, 
a  poem ;  followed  by  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  1807,  which  were  received  with  marked 
and  universal  approbation. 

In  1810,  appeared  his  admirable  poem  of  The 
Borough ;  in  1812,  ho  publinhcd  his  Tales  in  Vome  ; 
and  in  1819,  his  celebrated  Tales  of  the  Hall.  He 
had,  in  the  interim,  been  prescntcti  to  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  with  the  smaller  benefice  of  Crox- 
ton  Kerryel,  in  Leicestershire.  His  only  prose 
publications  are  a  funeral  sermon  on  one  of  his 
early  noble  patrons,  Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Belvoir  Castle,  in  1789 ; 
and  An  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Valo 
of  Belvoir,  written  for  Mr.  Nichols*  History  of 
Leicestershire. 

Mr.  Crabbe  died  February  3d,  1832,  at  Trow- 
bridge, the  scene  of  his  latest  ministrations  as  s 
Christian  pastor.  His  parishioners,  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  virtues  and  labours  for  their  im> 
provcmont,  caused  an  elegant  monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  grave  in  the  chancol.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  man  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  his  genius  as  a  poet.  His  biography,  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  posthumous  poetry,  have 
since  been  published  by  his  son. 

Tho  works  of  Crabbe  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  deservedly  become  popular ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son Crokcr  has  justly  observed  of  Crabbe,  that  his 
having  taken  a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  humi- 
liating, and  too  painfully  just,  may  have  rendered 
his  popularity  less  brilliant  than  that  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries;  though  for  accurate  descrip- 
tion, and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no 
poet  of  the  present  ago  is  equal  to  him.  The  great 
charm  of  his  poetry  lies  in  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  and  in  his 
heart-rending  but  true  descriptions  of  tho  scenes 
which  his  muse  delights  to  visit, — those  of  poverty 
ond  distress.  Ho  depicts  nature  living  and  circum- 
stantially ;  and  in  this  respect,  his  poetry  may  justly 
be  compared  to  the  painting  of  Tenicrs  and  Ostade 
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SIR    EUSTACE   GREY. 

ScENK— A  Mad'koum, 
PerBotu—VumK,  Physician,  and  Patikit. 


Verifl  miflceni  iiln.— 

Seneca  in  Here.  Jttrente. 


thitkr. 

I'll  know  no  more ; — the  heart  ii  torn 
By  views  of  wo  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  ibrlom, 
And  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel, 
As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by, 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile. 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half  fonn'd  smile, 
While  struggling  for  the  full  drawn  sigh  !— 

ril  know  no  more. 

PHTSICIAN. 

— ^Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way. 

When  though  hast  view'd  what  yet  remain. 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey . 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display. 
And  show  (as  one  from  frenzy  freed) 

The  proud-lost  mind,  the  rash-done  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Greyling  Hall.- — 

Approach;  he'll  bid  thee  welcome  there; 
Will  soroetimes  for  his  servant  call. 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air. 

And  appear  attentive  and  polite ; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  fair. 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 

PATIENT. 

Who  comes  f — Approach ! — 'tis  kindly  done : 

My  leam'd  physician  and  a  friend. 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend, 
Nor  jo3rs  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend. 

As  when  I  lived  so  bless'd,  so  well. 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  hell. 

« 

phthoian. 

Less  warmth.  Sir  Eoatace,  or  we  go— 

PATTBNT. 

See !  I  am  calm  as  inftot  love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo, 

Whom  ytm  should  pity,  not  reprove  .* — 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
flow  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove, 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 

Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone, — 
(Time  flies,  I  know  not  how,  away,) 

Tile  sun  upon  no  happier  shone. 
Nor  proader  man.  Uian  Eustace  Grey. 


Ask  where  you  would,  and  all  would  say, 
The  man  admired  and  praised  of  all. 

By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  ftod  gay. 
Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  HalL 

Yes !  I  had  jrouth  and  rosy  health 

Was  nobly  form'd,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness  then,  of  all  my  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustom'd  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

He  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eye,  and  accent  bland 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand  ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small ; 
He  bought,  improved  projected,  plann'd. 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyling  HalL 

My  lady  .^— ehe  was  all  we  lore ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  fiuot 
Her  manners  show'd  the  yielding  dove 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint ; 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  complaint; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  fair  thing  I  paint  f 

Alas!  as  all  that  live  shall  be. 

There  was,  beside,  a  gallant  youth, 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend,  I  had  .* — 
O !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  me  proud — it  made  me  mad !— 
Yes,  I  was  lost — but  there  was  cause : — 

Where  stood  my  tale  T— I  cannot  find- 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  smiles  of  woman  kind. 

There  were  two  cherub  thtnga  betide, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride. 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy, 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Paradise, — till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy ; 

Deceived,  and  fhted  to  deceive. 

But  I  deserved ;  for  all  that  time. 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caress'd. 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unfelt,  uncancell'd,  unconfess'd  : 
I  never  then  my  God  address'd 

In  gratefbl  praise  or  humble  prayer ; 
And  if  his  word  was  not  my  jest ! 

(Dread  thought !)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doobted — fool  I  was  to  doubt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see, — 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout. 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be, 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me  .■ — 

With  man  I  would  be  great  and  high, 
But  with  my  C!«d  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  me  bv. 
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Thus  bleai*d  with  children,  friend,  and  wife 

Blefli*d  &r  beyond  the  vulgar  lot ; 
Of  all  that  gladdeu  human  life. 

Where  waa  the  good  that  I  had  not  f 
But  my  vile  heart  had  ainful  «ipot. 

And  heaven  beheld  ila  deepening  itain ; 
Eternal  justice  I  forgot. 

And  mercy  KHight  not  to  obtain. 

Come  near, — 111  aofUy  apeak  the  rett!— 

Alas !  'tis  known  to  all  the  crowd. 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  confess'd ; 

And  his  who  so  much  truth  avaw*d. 
My  £iiihloss  friend's. — In  pleasure  pnrad 

I  sal,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came ; 
Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud. 

And  envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame ! 

I  call'd  on  vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came ; — Can  I  the  deed  Ibrget  ? 
I  held  the  sword,  th'  accursed  sword, 

'Hie  blood  c^his  false  heart  made  wet ; 
And  that  fair  victim  paid  her  debt, 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loathed  to  live ; — 
I  saw  her  dying — see  her  yet : 

Fair  fallen  thing !  my  rage  forgive ! 

Those  chembs  still,  my  life  to  bless, 

Were  led ;  could  I  my  fears  remove. 
Sad  fears  that  check'd  each  fond  careas, 

And  poison'd  all  parental  love  7 
Yet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove. 

And  would  at  last  have  won  my  will. 
Had  I  not,  wretch !  been  doom*d  to  prove 

Th'  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  Ul. 

In  youth !  health !  joy !  in  beauty's  pride ! 

They  droop'd  :  as  flowers  when  blighted  bow, 
The  dire  infection  came  : — They  died, 

And  I  was  cursed — as  I  am  now — 
Nay.  frown  not,  angry  friend. — allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried  ; 
Hear  then,  and  you  roust  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifes  abide. 

Storms ! — iwt  that  clouds  embattled  make. 

When  they  afflict  this  earthly  globe  ; 
But  nuch  as  with  their  terrors  shake 

Man's  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe ; 
They  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe. 

They  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 
For  thi>.  one  devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 

rHTBiaAN. 

Peace,  peace,  my  friend  ;  these  subjects  fly  ; 
Collect  thy  thoughts — go  calmly  on. — 

PATIENT. 

And  shall  I  then  the  fact  deny  f 
I  v%a«. — thou  know'st, — I  was  begone. 

Like  him  who  fill'd  the  eastern  throne. 
To  whom  ihe  watcher  cried  aloud  !• 

Thai  royal  wretch  of  Babylon, 
Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  proud. 


•  Prophecy  of  DAoiel,  chap.  iv.  22. 


Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 
I,  in  my  state,  my  comforts  sought ; 

Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 
In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought ! 

0  arrogance !  by  misery  taught — 
Soon  came  a  voice !  I  felt  it  come ; 

"  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught, 
Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doomr* 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  lale. 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day ! 
O!  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play. 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year ; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell : — but  yon  shall  hear 

And  first,  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpitying  world  to  run. 
They  robb'd  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth. 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone. 

Was  spum'd  as  vile,  was  scom'd  at  poor, 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shim, 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  those  ill-favour'd  Ones,^  whom  none 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view, 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  we  flew. 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain  : 
Where  nothing  fed.  nor  breathed,  nor  grew. 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below. 

The  setting  sun's  lost  rays  were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  utill,  asleep,  or  deod ; 
Vost  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  gray  m«>M  had  form'd  a  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

Tliore  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 

Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay  : 
Yet  years  were  not ;— one  dreadful  no» 

Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day  ; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene. 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen. 

At  length  a  moment**  sleep  stole  on, — 
Again  came  my  commission 'd  foes; 

Again  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone, 
No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 

Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 
We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 

1  had  no  strength  iheir  strength  t'  oppose. 
An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  mo  where  these  streamers  play, 
Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 

It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 
To  SCO,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight: 


♦  Vide  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pr'»jrcss. 
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So  swift,  80  pure,  so  cold,  so  bright, 
They  pierced  my  frame  with  icy  wounds, 

And  all  that  halfyear's  polar  night, 
Those  dancing  streamcn  wrapp'd  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darkness  passed  away. 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  fell, — 
Some  hurried  sleep  was  mine  by  day  ; 

But,  soon  as  toU'd  the  evening  bell. 
They  forced  roe  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far  distant  roen  in  cities  fair. 
Cities  of  whom  no  travellers  tell. 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderers  there. 

Their  watchmen  stare  and  stand  aghast. 

As  on  wo  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  past. 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark ; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill ;  and,  hark ! 

The  free  wind  blows — we've  left  the  town — 
A  wide  sepulchral  groimd  I  mark. 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

\Vliat  monuments  of  mighty  dead! 

What  tombs  of  various  kinds  are  found ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shod 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound ; 
Some  risen  fresh  above  the  ground. 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay, 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

"Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away !" 

Alas !  they  stay  not  ibr  that  call ; 

Spare  me  this  wo !  ye  demons,  spare ! — 
They  come !  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

Tis  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death ! 

Yes.  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel. 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
Ills  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret. 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall, 
Wo,  want,  dread,  angubh,  all  beaet 

My  sinful  soul ! — together  all ! 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  fh  wintery  flight ; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow; 
And  wlion  the  morning  sun  shone  bright. 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

They  hung  me  on  a  bongh  so  small, 

Tlie  rook  could  build  her  nest  no  higher ; 
They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quivering  ipire ; 
They  set  me  where  the  seaa  retire, 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide; 
And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire, 

When  rolling  <*-^,n  its  burning  aide. 


I've  hung  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

Of  clifl^,  and  held  the  rambling  brier ; 
I've  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep. 

Where  air  waa  sent  me  to  tMpiro ; 
I've  been  where  hangiy  wolvea  retire ; 

And  (to  complete  my  woea)  I've  ran 
Where  bedlam's  crasy  ciew  conspire 

Against  the  life  of  reeaoning  man. 

I've  furl'd  in  atorma  the  flapping  sail. 

By  hanging  from  the  topmoat-head  ; 
I've  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghill's  spoil  for  bread  i 
I've  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed, 

I've  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew ; 
I've  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread. 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  da 

On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bade  me  die ; 
Propp'd  on  my  stafl)  I  stoutly  stood 

When  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  by ; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high. 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye. 

And  saw  the  tide's  reflowing  sign. 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  nmnghl 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case  ; 
I've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught. 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place. 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

Furies  with  iron  fimgs  were  there. 
To  torture  that  accursed  race, 

I>oom*d  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Harmless  I  was ;  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit ; 
I've  been  pursued  through  many  a  town. 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit ; 
I've  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preach'd  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  heU. 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin. 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  without — within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
That  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  virrong,  rage,  despair,  can  make 
In  fact,  they'd  nearly  touch'd  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  wocdd  shake. 

But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek, 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak. 

And  felt  the  Sun  of  mercy  shine  ; 
I  hail'd  the  light!  the  birth  divine  ! 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few  ; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 

Come,  hear  how  thua  the  charmeia  crv 
To  wandering  sheep,  the  atraya  of  ain 

While  some  the  wicket-gQt«  paaa  bv        * 
And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in  • 
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CRABBE. 


VAOEANT. 

My  crime ! — ^Thia  sickening  child  to  feed, 
I  leized  the  food,  your  witneai  saw ; 

I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed, 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law. 

Know*st  thou,  to  Nature's  great  command 
AH  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  T 

Nay !  frown  not — stay  his  eager  hand. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  this,  th'  adopted  babe  I  hold 
With  anxious  fondness  to  my  breast, 

My  heart's  sole  comfort  I  behold, 
More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  Uesi'd ; 

I  saw  her  pining,  fainting,  cold, 
I  begg*d — but  vain  was  my  request 

I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seized — 

My  infant  suflerer  found  relief; 
And,  in  the  pilfer'd  treasure  pleased. 

Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush*d  my  griell 

But  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind. 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind. 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me— if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help — find  one  to  hear. 

Yet  nameless  let  me  plead — my  name 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  scorn ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame. 
Brought  forth  in  wo,  to  misery  bom. 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 
I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew  ; 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost, 
Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew ; 

With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced. 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare. 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care. 

Taught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

Train'd  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race. 
To  what  new  neople  could  I  go  ? 

Could  I  a  better  life  embrace. 
Or  live  as  virtue  dictates  f  No  ! 

So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went. 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 

But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content 
When  first  I  loved — the  Gipsy*Boy. 

A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 
His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small. 
And  strongly  curl'd  his  raven  hair. 

Yos,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm, 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride. 

He  scarcely  fear'd  his  father's  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied. — 

01^  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 
(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  f) 

I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm, 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 


His  father  was  our  party's  chiefs 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look; 

His  presence  fiU'd  my  heart  vith  grieC 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went. 
His  favour  was  my  bliss  and  pride ; 

In  growing  hope  our  days  we  spent. 
Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied. 

It  saw  them,  all  which  Nature  lent. 
It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  father's  kindness  prize, 
Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow. 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise. 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  T 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand, 
It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see ; 

Then  vex'd  him,  till  he  led  the  land. 
And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me ; — 

The  clan  were  all  at  his  command. 
Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep. 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only  wept  and  wish'd  for  day 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore. 
Accursed  was  the  force  ho  usea. 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused ! 

You  frown  again, — to  show  my  wzxmg. 
Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak  T 

My  woes  aro  deep,  my  words  are  strong,— 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGISTRATE. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain  : 
Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes ; 

Receive  our  aid,  and  then  again 
The  story  of  thy  life  discloeo. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray, 
Thou'st  travell'd  far  and  wander'd  kiog; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PART  U. 


Quondam  ridentes  ocnli,  mine  fonte  perennl 
Deplorant  p<Bous  nocte  dieque  suas. 

CoBR.  Galu  Eki- 


MAGISTRATE. 

Come,  now  again  thy  woes  impart. 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away, 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain  ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay, 
And  these  severer  griefs  are  gain. 

VAGRANT. 

The  son  came  back — he  fonnd  ns  wed. 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore  ^- 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  led, — 
His  father  we  beheld  no  more. 
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Of  an  oar  daring  clan  not  one 

Would  on  iho  donbcfnl  ratgect  dwell ; 
Tor  all  estecm'd  die  ii^ared  ton, 

And  feared  ihe  tala  which  he  eoald  tell. 

But  I  had  mightier  caoM  lor  fear. 
For  slow  and  moamfol  round  mj  bed 

I  Mw  a  dreodfol  fonn  appear* — 
It  came  when  1  and  Aaron  wed. 

(Tee!  we  were  wed,  I  know  mj  crime* — 
We  ilepl  beneath  the  elmin  tree ; 

Bat  I  waa  grieving  all  the  time. 
And  Aaron  fiown'd  my  tean  to  lee. 

For  he  not  jet  had  felt  the  pain 
That  ranklea  in  a  woondeid  breast ; 

He  waked  lo  ein,  then  ilept  again, 
Fonook  hie  God,  yet  took  hia  rettw— 


Bat  I  waa  forced  to  feign  delight, 
And  joy  in  mirth  and  moiie  ■ought,— 

KaA  memory  now  recalla  the  night. 
With  euch  eurpriae  and  horror  fraught, 

Thit  reaoon  felt  a  moment'i  flight. 
And  left  a  nund  to  madnem  wrought) 

When  waking  on  my  heaving  breaat 

I  felt  a  hand  aa  cold  as  death ; 
A  Ridden  fear  my  voice  suppross'd, 

A  chilling  terror  stopp'd  my  breaUu^ 

I  ■eem*d--iio  words  can  utter  how ! 

For  thero  my  fether-husband  stood*— 
And  thna  he  said  :-^  Will  God  allow. 

The  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  lo  break  her  marriage  vow  f 

A  son  to  abed  his  fether's  blood  r* 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds. 

Bat  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say  ; 
So,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounds, 

The  threatening  spectre  stalk*d  away.* 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

lie  uiok  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
*"  Where  is  my  child  7"—**  Thy  child  is  dead. 

Twas  felse^ — ^We  wander'd  &r  and  wide, 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen, 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died. 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  iben  was  yoong : — ^my  husband  sold 
My  fencied  charms  for  wicked  price ; 

He  ;fave  mc  oft,  for  sinful  gold. 
The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice  i— 

Behold  me.  Heaven !  my  pains  behold, 
And  let  them  for  my  sins  suflice ! 

The  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain, 
De*piscd  me  when  my  youth  was  fled  , 

Tnm  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain : — 
Come,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead  ' 

For  ihongh  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain, 
And  fruitless  all  the  tears  I  sliod. 


•The  «at*  of  mind  here  described  will  account  for  a 
viiios  of  ihis  o«xur<>,  without  hariiif  recourse  to  any  8u> 
P^ruturml  appearance. 
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True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  train 'd, 
Yet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ill ; 

By  each  ofience  my  heart  was  pain'd, 
I  wept,  but  I  offended  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain'd. 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  will. 

My  husbond  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  smile  was  sought,  or  ask*d  my  hand 

A  widow 'd  vagrant,  vile  and  poor. 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round. 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraudful  arts. 

And  long  a  poor  subsistence  found. 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised ; 

Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told  ; 
I  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prixod. 

And  promised  wealth  to  bless  the  old  i 
Schemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised. 

And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 

In  prison  with  a  lawless  crew, 
I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 

And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew. 

His  father's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan. 

The  miseries  of  the  world  to  breve. 
And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 

She  knew  my  name — we  met  in  pain. 
Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  T 

She  snil'd  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame,  and  pain. 

For  whom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain  : 

Yet,  could  I  bear  to  sec  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain, 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply? 

No !  though  Ihe  fule  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameful !  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wandor'd  all,  a  lawless  crew. 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place ; 

Yet  OS  the  dark  and  muddy  tide, 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source, 

Bccoraos  more  pure,  and,  purified, 
Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course ; — 

In  ihee,  dear  infant  I  so  may  end 
Our  sharae,  in  ihce  our  sorrows  cease! 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend, 
In  flwxls  of  ji>y,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

O I  by  the  Cod  who  loves  to  spare. 

Deny  mo  not  tlie  l)oon  I  crave ; 
liCt  this  lovo<l  child  your  mercy  share, 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave; 
Make  her  yot  si>oilcs8  houI  your  care, 

And  let  my  sins  iheir  portion  have  ; 
Ilcr  for  a  belter  falo  prepare, 

AnJ  puninli  wliom  'twere  sin  to  save! 
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CRABBE. 


MAGirrRATE. 

Recall  (he  word,  renounce  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart,  and  bend  thy  kne« 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransom  rich,  assured,  and  free  ; 

Tis  full  when  found,  'tis  found  if  sought, 
O  !  seek  it,  till  'tis  seal'd  to  thee. 

VAGRANT. 

But  how  my  pardon  shall  I  know  T 

MAGISTRATE. 

By  feeling  dread  that  'tis  not  sent. 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow. 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent, 
By  thoughts  on  that  groat  debt  we  owe. 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent, 
By  suffering  what  thou  canst  not  show. 

Yet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent, 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  boaom  glow, 

And  say,  "  My  Saviour,  I  repent  !'* 


WOMAN: 

"  To  A  woman  I  never  addressed  myself  fn  the  language 
of  decency  and  friendship,  withoat  receiving  a  de- 
cent and  friendly  answer.  If  I  was  hungry  or 
thirsty,  wet  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to 
perform  a  generous  action :  in  so  free  and  kind  a 
manner  did  they  contribute  to  my  relief^  that  if  I  was 
dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught ;  and  if  hungry,  I 
ate  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  relish."— Afr. 
Ledyardj  a$  quoted  by  M.  Parke  in  hi*  Travels  into 
AJrica. 

Place  the  white  man  on  Afric*i  coost, 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast. 

And  paint  their  very  demons  white : 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdainn 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel. 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal ; 
Hers  is  warm  pity's  sacred  glow ; 

From  all  her  stores,  she  bears  a  part. 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow. 

That  languiah'd  in  the  Minting  heart 

"  What  though  ao  pale  his  haggard  (ace, 

So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks," — she  cries ; 
"  And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race. 
With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyes ; 
Yet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind  ; 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
And  pangs  of  body,  griefs  in  mind. 
Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

**  Perhapa  in  some  far-distant  shore. 

There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 
Whose  milky  features  please  them  more 
Than  ours  of  jot,  thus  bumish*d  bright ; 
Of  such  may  be  hia  weeping  wife. 

Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call. 
And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life. 
Our  kindnes  may  preserve  them  all. 
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*•  From  some  sad  land  the  atranger  oomaa, 
Where  joys  like  oofa  are  never  found , 

Let's  soothe  him  in  our  iiappy  homes. 
Where  freedom  sila  with  plenty  crown'd 

*«  *Tis  good  the  Minting  soul  to  cheer, 

To  see  the  ftmish'd  atranger  fod ; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother  deer. 
To  smooth  for  him  the  fairy  bed. 
The  powers  above  oar  Lapland  bleaa 
With  good  no  other  people  know ; 
T*  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  poasesa 
By  feeling  thoee  that  we  boatow !" 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 
Where  wandering  man  may  trace  hia  kind ; 

Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat. 
In  woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat. 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtaea  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe : 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  woman  holds  aiHiction  dear; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrowa  flow, 

And  sufiering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
'Tis  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear 
To  woman'a  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  as  here ; 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  yoath  bestow. 

And  care  they  soothe  and  age  they  ofaeci^ 


TALE  L 
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With  ft^t  round  belly  with  good  eapoo  llne<^ 

Whh  eyes  severe 

Full  of  wise  sawa  and  modem  iostancea. 

iUyMfltt«tt,aetU.ae.7. 

Deep  ahame  haih  stroek  me  dumb. 

mngJtlk^  act  Iv.  scS. 

He  gives  the  baKlnado  with  hto  tongue. 
Our  ears  are  cndgell'd. 

JRng  John,  act  iv.  ae.  2. 

Let's  kill  an  the  lawyers ; 
Now  show  yourselves  men :  tis  for  Hberty : 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord  or  gentleman. 

Hemy  VI.  part  9;  act  ii.  ae.  7. 

And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  In  Ms  revenges. 

7\te{ftk  Ifight,  act  v.  acene 


Thus  her  compassion  woman  shows. 
Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 

Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  freeae*:^ 


That  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  dara. 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare ; 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  showa. 
That  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbs  and  flows 
With  friends  and  gay  companions  round  them,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men ; 
Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afraid  ; 
Like  timid  travellers  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th'  assault  of  foes,  when  not  a  friend  is  near. 

In  contest  mighty,  and  of  oonquest  proud 
Waa  Justice  Bolt,  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud ; 
His  ftme,  hia  prowess  all  the  coiutry  knew. 
And  dismilantB,  with  one  lo  fierce,  were  few : 
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ftr  Uw  dMign'd, 
tlMi  look  and  peneTeriqg  mind ; 
I  clnfc,  ftr  dapateiMHi  Ikmad, 
tind  hin.  and  no  oooflicti  tamed. 
ha  bade  hk  naater*!  desk  adieu, 
hii  bmhan  from  the  world  withdrew. 
ortiUM  ha  fivni  them  pome«*d, 
rith  Mving  care  and  prudence  UeH*d. 
1  ha  go  and  lo  the  country  give 

1  '■quire  ihould  live ; 
jet  how  fivgal  man  maj  be, 
tdar'd  heepitalitjr ; 
iha  righu  of  all  lo  well  maintain, 
■honid  idle  be.  and  none  complain. 
ind  more  he  porpoeed — and  what  man 
tm  did  to  laaliie  hie  |dan  : 
mTinoad  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
leaeonen  like  o  flock  of  iheep ; 
>  fitf  from  Mlowing  ae  we  lead, 
a  canee  whj  thej  will  not  proceed. 
ot  IbUow  where  a  rule  it  ehown, 

0  lake  a  method  of  hit  own ; 

1  waj  with  all  your  care  and  ikill, 
m  quit,  if  bat  lo  prare  he  will. — 
rjoitica  honour;  and  the  crowd, 
ia  pweenca,  their  reepect  avow'd. 
'caia  ha  fimnd  hi*  heart  incline, 

in  youth,  lo  fenaroue  food  and  wine ; 

ilganea  check'd  the  powerful  love 

oadi»  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

I,  or  paUie  ealli,  he  never  mim'd — 

oftan,  alvraye  to  amiit 

eleigy  join*d«  and  not  a  cauie 

0  them  but  he  could  quote  the  lawi ; 

thae  and  reeidence  display'd 

knowledge  fiir  the  hearer's  aid ; 

on  gleba  and  farming,  wool  and  grain, 

xNirM,  without  a  paoie,  maintain. 

tperience  and  hie  native  tense 

bold  imperious  eloquence ; 

■lam  look  of  men  informed  and  wise. 
Band  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyee, 
ompelliaf  fiown,  and   fear   inspiring 

m  labia,  not  a  gneat  was  seen 
lie  so  lingering,  or  ao  keen ; 
lie  outer  man  no  more  required, 
waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired. 
■  then  were  tlMne,  a  subject  true 
fiuiaat  form  to  public  view ! 
md  etaie,  of  law,  with  mighty  strength 
a  apoka^  in  speech  of  mighty  length  : 
nto  Iha  Tale  of  yean  declined, 
o  litda  of  the  monarch  mind  : 
anger  by  untimely  jokes, 
tion  by  contempt  provokes ; 
ippreseee  by  his  awful  frown, 
a  spirito,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe, 
It  fly  him,  aiDul  the  valiant  fear, 
waring  is  his  proud  discourse, 
helming  of  his  voice  the  force ; 
iwering  is  he  when  he  shove's 
upon  a  mind  that  always  overflows 
]y  man  at  every  meeting  rose, 
to  hint,  determine,  or  propose ; 
o  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
inauiiction  naeded  not  or  sought : 


Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  cxcito 

Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight : 

Let  him  a  subject  at  his  pleasure  choose. 

Physic  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse ; 

On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine, 

Physician,  poet,  lauyer,  and  divine. 

Ilemm'd  in  by  some  tough  argument,  borne  down 

By  press  of  language,  and  the  awful  frown. 

In  vain  ibr  mercy  nhull  the  culprit  plead  ; 

His  crime  is  past,  and  senience  must  proceed: 

Ah !  suffering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  woes 

For  lo !  the  clock — at  ten  the  justice  gfies. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  case, 
On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  iile ; 
Content  lo  view  a  city  large  and  (iiir. 
Though  none  had  notice — what  a  man  was  there ! 

Silent  two  days,  ho  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong  i 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace. 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  placo  ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fame,  in  aAer-time  to  grow  : 
Here  will  men  say,  "  We  heard,  st  such  an  hour. 
The  best  of  speakers — wonderful  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  (bund  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  felt  his  ibrca 
In  either  way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address; 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around, 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  a  while  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  obser%'ation  keen  or  str'>ke  severe, 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

!Now,  dinner  pant,  no  longer  he  supprcss'd 
Ills  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  ot  his  command — 
When  disappointment  frown'd  an  all  he  plann'd ; 
For,  hark ! — he  heard,  amazed,  on  every  sido 
His  church  insulted,  and  her  priests  belied  ; 
The  lows  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abused 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused  : — 
He  heard,  and  ponder'd — What,  to  men  so  vile. 
Should  be  his  language  ?  For  his  threatening  style 
They  were  too  many ;— if  his  speech  were  meek, 
They  would  deiipiRc  such  poor  attempts  to  speak : 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will. 
He  now  sat  lost,  perpiex'd,  astonish *d,  still. 

Here  were  Socininns,  Deists,  and  indeed 
All  who,  08  (bcs  to  England's  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 

creed  : 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  saw, 
Who  own'd  no  prince  and  wlio  ol)ey  no  law  ; 
There  were  reformers  of  each  diffiirent  w>rt, 
Foes  to  the  lawN,  the  prie>ttlioo4},  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  favourite  pinns  alone  intent. 
Sumo  purely  angry  ond  malevolent : 
The  rash  were  proud  to  blnnic  iheir country's  laws; 
The  vain,  to  seem  .HupportrrH  of  a  cjume  ; 
One  call'd  for  chnngo  that  lie  would  dread  to  sec 
Another  sigh'd  for  Gallic  liberty  ! 

0  2 
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And  numbers  joining  wtlh  the  forward  crew. 
For  no  one  reason — but  that  numbers  do. 

"  How,"  said  the  justice,  "  can  this  trouble  rise, 
This  shame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise!" 
And  conscience  answer'd — "  The  prevailing  cause 
Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause ; 
Here,  thou  art  sealed  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
Thy  favourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
Thy  fears  and  wishes  ;  silent  and  obscure, 
Thyself,  shalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endure ; 
And  learn,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  discourse: 
What  though  thy  thoughts  be  just,  and  these,  it 

seems. 
Are  traitors'  projects,  idiots'  empty  schemes  f 
Yet,  minds  like  bodies  cramm'd,  reject  their  food. 
Nor  will  bo  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good !" 

At  length,  a  sharp,  bhrewd,  sallow  man  amce, 
And  begg'd  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose  ; 
"  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
T'  inform  the  govern'd  of  their  rulers'  crimes :" 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

Then  voluble  and  fierce  the  wordy  man 
Through  a  long  chain  of  fovourite  horrors  ran : — 
First,  of  the  church,  from  whose  enslaving  power 
He  was  deliver'd,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour,* 
"  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all," 
He  said,  *'  were  cattle  fattening  in  the  stall ; 
Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean. 
Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean. 
And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid. 
Were  only  dull,  he  would  not  them  upbraid." 

From  priests  he  turn'd   to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers, 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  church  aflairs : 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  justice    reverenced — and   pronounced    their 
fall. 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  turn'd  his  view. 
To  give  our  rulers  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflers  plann'd ; 
There  was,  it  spem'd,  no  wisdom  in  the  land ; 
Save  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  statesman's  errors  and  his  crime*. 

Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  compell'd  to  sit. 
To  hear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel's  wit ; 
The  fact  mis-stated,  the  envenomed  lie, 
And  staring,  spell-bound,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  laws  abused ;  and  with  the  laws 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
*'  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond,  **  if  the  laws  were  just ; 
But  they  are  evil ;  'tis  the  savage  state 
Is  only  good,  and  ours  sophisticate ! 
See !  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plains. 
Where  witliout  laws  each  happy  monarch  reigns. 
King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread. 
By  slaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led ; 
O,  lot  the  name  with  either  state  agree^ 
Savage  our  own  we'll    name,  and  civil    theirs 
shall  be." 

The  silent  justice  still  astoniah'd  sate. 
And  wonder'd  muek  whom  he  was  gazing  at ; 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak,  but  in  a  cough 
The  faint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  oflT: 
**  Bat  who  is  this  T*  thought  he ;  "  a  demon  vile. 
With  wicked  meaoiog  and  a  vulgar  style : 


Hammond  they  call  him ;  they  can  give  the  xMme 

Of  man  to  devils.— Why  am  I  so  tame  ? 

Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  f" — ^Fear  replied, 

"  Watch  him  a  while,  and  let hii strength  be  tried; 

He  will  be  foil'd,  if  man ;  but  if  hia  aid 

Be  from  beneath,  'tis  well  to  be  afraid." 

•«  We  are  call'd  free!"  said  Hammond—*' ddefbl 
times 
When  rulers  add  their  insults  to  their  crimes  : 
For  should  our  acorn  expose  each  powerful  vice. 
It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  licentious  words  the  man  went  on. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  waa  gone ; 
That  aU  were  slaves ;  nor  hod  we  better  chance 
For  better  times  than  as  allies  to  France. 
Loud  groan'd  the  strongep— Why,  he  mnat  relate 
And  own'd,  '*  In  sorrow  for  hia  oountiy'a  &le.'* 
*'  Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  repliad, 
**  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  coiild  reaaooen guide; 
When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free, 
Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opinioiia  be ; 
When  books  of  statutes  are  oonaumed  in  dinnii 
And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  namaa ; 
Then  will  be  times  of  joy :  but  ere  they  eooie. 
Havoc,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  our  doom." 

The  man  here  paused ;  then  loudly  Ibr  nSatm 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  proapecl  of  the  tloni ; 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilinng  flood — 
Peace  gain'd  by  tamult,  plenty  bought  with  blood: 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land'adiaaan 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  medicinal  aie  like  theaa. 

Our  justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  lage^ 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  aeeka  to  fight. 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  sot  deceivers  right : 
Then  as  the  daring  speoch  denounced  these  wirmt 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  guest  arooe ; 
Quick  on  the  boon!  his  ready  cash  he  threw. 
And  from  the  demons  to  hia  cloaet  flew : 
There  when  secured,  he  pray'd  with  eames 
That  all  they  wish'd  these  patriot  aoob 

feel; 
"  Let  them  to  France,  their  dariing  country  hailei 
And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  laate ; 
Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleaaure  know. 
Feel  all  their  rulers  on  the  land  bestow ; 
And  be  at  length  dismiss'd  by  one  unerring  blow; 
Not  hack'd  and  hew'd  by  one  afraid  to  atrike. 
But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curae  delay 
Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away^ 
Suspected,  tried,  condemn'd,  and  carled  in  a  day ; 
O!  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve. 
These  strong  fierce  (reedoms  of  the  land  Uiey  love.*** 

Home  came  our  hero,  to  forgot  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore : 
For  though  he  quickly  join'd  his  friends  again. 
And  could  with  decent  force  his  themes  maintatiy 
Still  it  occurred,  that,  in  a  luckless  time. 
He  fail'd  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime 


*  The  reader  will  perceive  la  these  and  the  precedsf 
verses,  aUustons  to  the  state  of  France,  as  that  country 
was  circiunsttnced  some  years  since,  rather  than  ss  k 
appears  to  be  io  the  present  date,— several  years  elapsiag 
between  the  alarm  of  the  loyal  magistrate  on  the  occasna 
now  related,  and  a  subsequent  event  that  farther  UhiSi 
mtes  the  ramaik  with  which  the  narrative  coomieDeea 
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obaenred  his  wurd*  were  not  no  itrong, 

lefl  w  powerful,  hie  harenguea  so  long, 

•Id  tiiiiee— lor  he  would  often  drop 

fly  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 

ronscience  whisper'd,  that  he  once  was  still, 

t  the  wicked  triumph  at  their  will ; 

erefore  now,  when  not  a  foe  was  near, 

!  no  right  so  Taliant  to  appear. 

'  years  hsd  pass'd,  and  he  perceived  his  fears 

0  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  years — 

tt  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside, 

r  an  object  that  awaked  hb  pride ; 

ime,  wiaih,  vengeance,  indignation — all 

aafvher  feelings  did  that  sight  recall. 

D !  beneath  him  fix*d,  our  man  of  law 

wleas  man,  the  foe  of  order,  taw : 

■ar'd,  now  soom'd ;  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 

y  man,  and  evil  every  word  : 
w  gaied — **  It  is,**  said  he,  **  the  same ; 
and  seenre ;  his  maiter  owes  him  shame :" 
ght  our  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
rage  rising,  from  the  numbers  round, 
hen  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled. 
,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead  ; 
tk  recaird  her  myrmidons,  intent 
9  new  game,  and  with  a  itronger  scent ; 
beholds  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
bav«  ooDceived  the  culprit  would  have 


«  aits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure, 
whoae  oonsdence  is  correct  and  pure ; 
SMS  anger  for  ihe  old  oficncc, 
wn  fyr  all  such  seeming  and  pretence ; 
lis  Hammond  look*d  our  hero  bold, 
brring  well  that  vile  oflfence  of  old , 
«v  he  taw  the  rebel  dared  t'  intrude 
the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good  : 
me  provoked  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 
lood: 

Oder  was  it  if  lo  strange  a  sight 
joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
ike  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
ke  that  to  see  his  captive  state, 
to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his  fate, 
much  praised  by  numerous  friends, 


lectareo,  so  admired  at  home  ; 

leef  urea,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
I  plain  hinii  on  modem  politics : 
t  had  heard,  that  numbers  had  donign, 
unness  finish'd,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
ve  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
r  hy  day,  that  he  could  speak  at  night 
B  design — for  he  perceived,  too  late, 

approving  friend  beside  him  sate  ; 
ater  number  whom  he  traced  around 
en  in  blnck,  and  he  conceived  they  frownM. 
not  speak,"  he  thought ;  "  no  pearls  of  mine 
t  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine !" 

avail'd  him,  when  ho  cast  his  eye 
ice  Boll ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly  : 
a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain, 
now  he  felt  must  be  returned  again  ; 
icience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
hat  time,  enjuy'd  a  stranger's  fright ; 
anger  now  befriended — he  alone, 
lii  iflialt,  friendless,  to  atone ; 


Now  he  could  feel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distrcss'd,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
••  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride,  "  I  would  defy 
Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
I  do  confess  a  foar;  but  he  will  pass  me  by." 

Vain  hope!  the  justice  saw  the  foe's  distress. 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook'd.  and  so  forbore, 
In  playful  spite,  to  draw  it  to  the  sliore. 
Hammond  louk'd  round  again ;  but  iwne  were  near. 
With  friendly  smile,  to  still  his  growing  fear; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solemn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem'd  below ; 
He  wonder*d  who  his  right-hand  man  might  be«- 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he  ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  possess'd — 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton-west ; 
"  A  pluralist,"  he  growl'd — but  check'd  the  word. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  zeal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  thrcatcnings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  tlioughis  his  peace  by  flight  to  seek- 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  ho  dared  not  speak ! — 

Now  as  the  justice  for  the  war  prepared. 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
*'  He  may  resist,  altliough  his  power  be  small. 
And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
One  dog  attack,  and  ho  prepares  for  flight — 
Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite  ; 
Nur  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
Will  fly  for  safety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
Alarm'd  by  this,  he  lash'd  his  soul  to  rage, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  struggling  on  the  green, 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terricni,  mongrels  seen. 
He  fec'Is  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train. 
And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain  , 
But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  uwn  bam-<Ioor, 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy,  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  left  the  pack, 
ThoughtlcHs  what  foe  was  threatening  at  his  back,) 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prc})arcd  to  sail. 
He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail, 
The  half-senlM  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows. 
Whore  in  its  quickening  colours,  vengeance  glows , 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn. 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  miitchos  when  they  burn  ; 
And  thus  th*  intruding  snarler  to  oppose. 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  ho  pobbling  goes. 

So  look'd  our  hero  in  hi^  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Flush'd   with  fresh  fires  and  glow'd   in  tingling 

streaks ; 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  a  while  restrain'd. 
Like  a  stopp'd  current,  greater  force  regain'd 
So  s[xiko,  so  look'd  he.  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tum'd  to  hoar. 

"  My  friends,  you  know  nic,  you  can  witness  all 
How,  urged  by  pa«o*ion,  I  rcatmin  my  gall ; 
And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand — 
.Save  when  1  hc:ir  ahuHC-il  my  n:itive  l:ind. 

*•  Is  it  not  known,  ajireofl.  ronfirm'd,  confess'd. 
That  of  oil  people  we  are  i^ovcrn'd  best  / 
We  have  the  force  of  moimrchif's ;  arc  free, 
Ah  the  most  pr*>iid  republicans  can  bo ; 
And  have  those  prudent  i-oiiusoIh  that  ariso 
In  grave  and  cautious  arisiocraiics; 
And  live  there  those,  in  such  ali-^dorious  slate. 
Traitors  protected  in  the  luud  they  bate  ? 
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Rebels,  still  warring  wiih  the  laws  that  give 
To  them  subsifltcnce  ? — Yes,  such  wretches  live. 
"  Ours  is  a  church  refurni'df  and  now  no  more 
Is  aught  for  man  to  mend  or  to  restore ; 
'Tis  pure  in  doctrines,  'tis  correct  in  creeds. 
Has  naught  re<lundant,  and  it  nothing  needs; 
No  evil  is  therein — no  wrinkle,  spot. 
Stain,  blame,  or  blemish  :— I  affirm  there's  not 
**  All  this  you  know — ^now  mark  what  once  be- 
fell. 
With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell ; 
I  was  entrapp'd — yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
'Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class ; 
Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind. 
Each  like  his  neiglibour  was  of  cuned  kind  ; 
The  land  that  nursed  them  they  blasphemed ;  the 

laws, 
Their  sovereign's  glory,  and  their  country'!  cause; 
And  who   their  mouth,  their  master-fiend,  and 

who 
Rebellion's  oracle  ? — You,  caitiff,  yon !" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stretch'd  his  mighty  arm, 
And  fix'd  the  man  of  words,  as  t^  a  charm. 
**  How  raved  that  railer !    Sure  some  hellish 
power 
Restrain'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hoar. 
Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  dae 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew ; 
But  to  mine  eyes  such  dreadful  Ioc*ji  appeared. 
Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  hearid, 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all. 
And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  its  fall. 

*'  O !  could  our  country  fh>m  her  coasts  expel 
Such  iocs !  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well : 
This  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
This  let  us  do." — He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  silent  man ; 
E'en  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes; 
But  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 
"Twas  then  the  man  of  many  woids  would 
speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek ; 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round, 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head  ; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself^— ^  And  how 
Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now  T 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to  draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain. 
And  then  abash'd  sunk  sadly  down  again; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
"  Slave  and  insurgent !  what  hast  thou  to  plead  7" 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began : 
''  I  seek  no  favour — I— the  Rights  of  Man ! 
Claim;  and  I — nay! — but  give  me  leave — and  I 
Insist — a  man — that  is — and  in  reply, 
I  speak." — Alas,  each  now  attempt  was  vain : 
Confused  he  sttiod,  he  sate,  he  rose  ag^in ; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door, 
CurMHl  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
"  Laud   we,"  said  Justice   Bolt,  **  the  Powers 
above ; 
Thus  could  our  speech  the  sturdiest  toe  remove.' 
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Exulting  now  he  gained  new  atrength  of  fame. 
And  lost  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

"  He  dared  not  strive,  yon  witneaa'd— dared  not 
lift 
His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drifl : 
So  all  shall  tremble,  wretchea  who  oppose 
Our  church  or  state — thus  be  it  to  our  foes." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  hia  former  air, 
Look'd  his  full  self,  and  fill'd  hia  ample  chair ; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  each  favourite  cause. 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  politics  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  f  oice,  that  gain'd  him  high 
applause. 
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I  did  noC  take  my  leave  of  him,  bat  hid 
Most  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  couM  tell  him 
How  I  would  tlilnk  of  hUn,  at  certain  hoanb 
Such  thoughts  and  such ;— or  ere  I  could 
Give  hhn  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words— comes  In  my  fciher— 

CymtebnCpactLsci 

Grief  hath  changed  me  since  yon  saw  me  ks^ 
And  careftal  hours  whb  Time's  defiMioed  hand 
Ilave  written  strange  defeaturea  o'er  my  fkce. 

Orauitfjr  ^fErrvny  act  v.  ac  L 

O !  If  thou  be  the  same  ^geon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia. 

AMi.actv.9e.L 
I  ran  it  throogh,  e'en  firom  my  boylah  daya 
To  the  very  moment  that  riie  bade  me  tell  It : 
Wherein  1  spake  of  most  dissstroos  <'-i>«nf!^ 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  being  taken  by  th*  Insolent  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery. 

OcMCs^actLscl 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  anmna  of  fklc^ 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  amoug  yen ; 
Give  him  a  little  eaith  for  charity. 

£Bmfy  fTZU  act  b.  as.  S. 

BliNDTELT  trace  man'a  lift ;  year  •Iter  yav 
Throogh  all  his  days  let  all  hia  deeda  U|ipMr, 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  lift  be  aini^ 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nm  audden  ehaqfa : 
The  links  that  bind  those  variona  deeda  are  aaaa 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  deatniy'd 
All  that  through  years  he  sufler*d  or  ayoy'd ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold— 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  la  thua  when  old; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  time  aorvey. 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay  ; 
Pain  mix'd  with  pity  in  our  boaoms  riae. 
And  sorrow  takea  new  sadneas  from  aurprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair— 
A  sleeping  man ;  a  woman  in  her  chair. 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  air 
No  wife,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindred  of  this  friendly  pair  the  aune  { 
Yet  so  allied  are  they,  that  ftw  can  ftel 
Her  constant,  warm,  unwearied,  anxiooi  nail 
Their  yean  and  woMb  aUhomh  Ihtj  km  &«• 
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>'•  mall  comfort!  the^  together  •hare, 
ile  lUe  lingen  for  the  grave  prepare 
icr  rafajecte  on  their  tpiriti  preei, 
fluch  intcreet  as  the  put  distreei ; 
I  erents  ihmt  from  the  memory  drive 
nmoo  ouea,  and  thote  alone  aurvive, 
I  each  thoaght,  in  every  action  thare, 
•■ch  dream,  and  blend  iwith  every  prayer. 
rid  Booth,  his  fourth  and  last  bom  boy, 
I  name,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
lie  child  grew  up,  there  seem'd  in  him 
Jian  common  lift  in  every  limb , 
and  handsome  stripling  he  became 
gay  spirit  answerM  lo  the  frame ; 
%  happier  lad  was  never  seen, 
easy,  cheerful,  or  serene : 
'  love  he  fii'd  upon  a  fair 
tie  maid — ^they  were  a  handsome  pair. 
It  an  infiintrscbool  together  play*d, 
be  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid  ; 
iah  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
aport,  in  every  fray  defend, 
ecta  open*d  and  as  life  advanced. 
Ik*d  together,  they  together  danced  ; 
icaaions,  horn  their  early  years, 
is'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 


ut  was  anzions,  till  it  could  impart 
feeUngs  10  its  kindred  heart ; 

incrsased,  unnumber'd  petty  wars 
It  between  them,  jealousies  and  jars ; 
s  indeed,  and  foliow'd  by  a  peace, 
ve  to  love— growth,  vigour,  and  inereose. 
et  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void, 
:    Ihoaghia    young    Allen's    hours    em- 
oyM; 

I  gaining  hearts  had  no  concern, 
Btent  the  matron's  port  to  loam ; 
rly  prudent  and  sedate  they  grew, 
oven  thoughtful — and  though  children, 
am. 

tr  parents  not  o  day  appear'd, 
ith  this  love  they  might  have  interfered  : 
at  first.  Ihey  cared  not  to  restrain  ; 
ng  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain ; 
w  Ihey  when  that  passion  to  reprove — 
I  foadiness,  now  resistless  love. 
lie  tha  waten  rise,  the  children  tread 
Riad  eatnaiy's  sandy  bed  ; 

the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  side 
ti^er  lolling  with  the  deepening  tide ; 
»  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
e  fifst  instant  of  that  danger  know, 
vera  waited  till  the  time  should  come 
ey  together  could  poivoiM  a  home  : 

house  were  men  and  maids  nnwp<l, 
>  be  soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 
len's  mother  of  his  favourito  maid 
om  the  feelings  of  a  mind  nrmid  : 
ind  amusomonis  were  her  mlo  employ," 
,  ■*  entangling  her  deluded  boy;" 
.  in  truth,  a  nv^iiier's  jcmloiis  lovo 
ch  imagined  and  rould  Utile  prove; 
lad  beauty ;  and  if  vain,  was  kind, 
t,  and  mild,  and  had  a  periou<)  mind, 
waa  Iheir  pnapeci — when  the  lovers  met, 
lU^  «»MHI  not— dore  not  ventiiirc  yet : 
11 


"  O !  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  AUon  cried, 

"  \Vliy  should  our  friends  be  thus  dissatisfied  7 

On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  but  they 

Still  urge  obedience — most  I  yet  obey  ?" 

Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief,  but  grieving  begg'd 

delay. 
At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem*d  to  smile. 
And  faintly  woo  them,  from  a  western  isle ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
"  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childless  yot  remain'd ; 
Would  some  young  Booth  to  bis  affiiirs  attend. 
And  wait  a  while,  ho  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  false  seas,  unwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  on  enaniour'd  boy, 
Eager  an  independence  to  enjoy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — by  the  sea, — 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  faithful  Judith  his  design  approved. 
For  both  were  sanguine,  they  were  young  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd  ; 
Tlie  time  arrivetl.  to  part  alone  remain'd  : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  tlie  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  c^me. 
To  take  th*  adventurous  Allen  from  his  home  ; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'd. 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grioving  father  urged  the  cheerful  glass, 
To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  poss ; 
Intent  the  mo:her  look'd  upon  her  son, 
And  wish'd  th'  aMient  withdrawn,  the  deed  un- 
done ; 
The  younger  sister,  as  he  took  his  way, 
Hung  on  his  cont,  and  l)ci;g'd  f<>r  more  delay  : 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  lo  the  shore, 
Whom   he  must   meet,  for  they  might   meet  no 

more: 
And  there  he  found  her — fiiirhful,  mournful,  true. 
Weeping  and  wailing  fur  n  lost  adieu! 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  iinnd,  and  there 
Moved  wilh  kIow  stefM  the  melnnclioly  pair; 
Sweet  were  the  painful  moments — but  how  sweet 
And  without  pfiin,  when  ihey  a^a'in  should  meet! 
Now  either  8poke,  ns  hope  and  fcnr  impres^'d 
Each  their  oltcmute  triumjili  in  the  breast. 

DiKtoncenlnrm'd  the  nmid — she  cried,  •'  'Tis  furi' 
And  danser  too—"  it  is  a  liino  of  war  : 
Then  in  those  couniries  nrn  diseases  stmnge, 
And  women  gay,  and  men  nre  prone  to  chnnge; 
What  then  may  hnpjM^n  in  a  year,  when  things 
Of  vast  iini>ori,inco  every  moment  brings! 
But  hark!  nn  our!"  nhe  criod,  yel  none  appear'd — 
'Twas  love's  niisluke,  who  fhncicil  what  it  fear'd  ; 
And  she  conlinuod — "  Do.  my  Allen,  keep 
Thy  h^arl  fnmi  evil,  let  thy  passions  sloop ; 
Bclievo  it  good,  nay  pflorioiis,  to  prevail 
And  stand  in  safely  wliere  t^o  miiny  fail; 
And  do  not.  Allen,  or  lyr  slianie,  or  pride. 
Thy  faith  abjure,  or  thy  profession  hide  ; 
Can  I  ht'lieve  kix  love  will  lastinir  prove. 
Who  h.irt  no  reverenro  lur  the  (lOil  I  love  f 
[  know  thee  well !  how  ^ood  thou  art  and  kinil ; 
But  srn>u«  the  passions  \\y,it  invade  thy  mind. — 
Now,  what  to  rno  hath  A  lion  lo  romrnond  f" — 
*'  Ui»on  my  mother,"  said  tlie  youth,  "attend  ; 
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Forget  lier  spleen,  and  in  my  place  appear ; 
Her  love  to  me  will  make  my  Judith  dear : 
OA  I  shall  think,  (such  comfort  lovers  seek,) 
Who  speaks  of  me,  and  fancy  what  they  speak ; 
Then  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
On  hope's  fair  prospects,  and  be  kind  and  well, 
And  ever  chooee  the  fondest,  tenderest  style." 
She  answer'd  "  No,"  but  answer'd  with  a  smile. 
"  And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  lime, 
Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime  , 
When  with  our  youthful  neighbours  'tis  thy  chance 
To  meet  in  walks,  the  visit,  or  the  dance, 
When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend. 
Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend  : 
That  fawning  Philip! — nay, be  not  severe, 
A  rivaKs  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  in  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh, 
Now  truly  heard ! — it  soon  was  full  in  sight; — 
Now  the  sad  farewell,  and  the  long  good-night  ;— 
For,  see — his  friends  come  hastening  to  the  beach, 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  v^ilhin  the  reach : 
••  Adieu — farewell  I — remember!" — and  what  more 
Afiection  taught  was  utter'd  from  the  shore ! 
But  Judith  loA  them  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart ! 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place, 
Where  she  stood  still  the  dashing  oar  to  trace. 
Till  all  were  silent ! — for  the  youth  she  pray'd. 
And  soflly  then  retum'd  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led, 
And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled  ; 
But  when   retum'd  the   youth? — the   youth   no 

more 
Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore; 
But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man,  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame. 
His  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  frame : 
Yes !  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay. 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with  kin- 

dred  clay. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach, 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach ; 
He  was  alone ;  he  press'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid, 
80  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid  ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 
Tum'd  moumful  back,  hali^inking,  half-resign'd. 

No  <me  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  lefl ; 
Sent  from  some  anchor'd  vessel  in  the  bay, 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  soflly  play'd. 
The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
All  silent  rise  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
From  the  tall  houves  here  and  there,  a  liglit 
Served  some  confused  remembrance  to  excite : 
**  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
**  Was  my  font  home ;  and  yonder  Judith  dwelt : 
Dead !  dead  Hre  all  I  I  long — I  fear  to  know,' 
He  said,  and  walk'd  impatient,  and  yet  slow. 

Sudden  there  broke  upon  kit  grief  a  noiae 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  jojrt : 
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Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  oome. 
With  idle  numbers  straying  from  their  home ; 
Allen  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  fiimiliar  features  to  behold  ; 
While  fancy  aided  memory : — **  Man !  what  cbeeif 
A  sailor  cried ;  "  art  thou  at  anchor  hare  ?" 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  then  tried  to  traca 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face : 
A  swarthy  matron  ha  beheld,  and  thooght 
She  might  unfold  the  very  tratha  ha  sought 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dam^  address'd : 
"The  Booths!  yet  live  tbeyP  pausing  aad  ep- 

press'd; 
Then  spake  again  ;—f*  Is  there  no  ancient  nan. 
David  his  name  T — assist  me  if  you  can.^ — 
Flemmings   there   were-^and  Judith,  doth  she 

live  r 
The  woman  gazed,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Yet  wondering  stood,  and  all  were  ailent  by. 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said« — ^  She  knew  full  well 
>V1iere  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
They  had  a  married  daughter  and  a  ami. 
But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remain'd  not  one.** 

**  Yea,"  said  an  elder,  who  bad  paused  intent 
On  days  long  paas'd,  "  there  was  a  sad  event  ;— 
One  of  these  Booths — ^it  was  my  mother'a  tale- 
Here  left  his  lass.  I  know  not  where  la  Mil ; 
She  saw  their  parting,  and  obaerred  tha  pain 
But  never  came  th*  unhappy  man  again." 
'*  The  ship  was  captured,"  Allen  meekly  aaid* 
*'  And  what  became  of  the  fbrMken  maid  F 
The  woman  answer'd :  **  I  remember  now» 
She  need  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  tow. 
And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  haTe  aeen 
The  gayest  hearts  grow  sad  where  the  hat  been ; . 
Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  waa  made 
Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  ahe  obey'd, 
And  early  buried  :  but  I  know  no  mora. 
And  hark!  our  friends  are  hastening  to  the  sImk*.** 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd,  a  man  unnoticed,  up  and  dowa 
This  house,  and  this,  he  knew,  and  thought  a  Aee 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  tmee : 
Of  names  remember'd  there  remnin'd  a  lew. 
But  of  no  favouritea,  and  the  rest  were  new ; 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  lo  aaa. 
Was  reckon'd  boundleas. — Could  he  living  be  f 
Or  lived  hit  son  ?  fiir  one  he  had,  the  heb 
To  a  vast  business  and  a  fortune  &ir. 
No !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  ^ihad. 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread. 
There  waa  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy ; 
Him,  afler  many  a  stormy  day,  he  finind 
With  his  great  wish,  his  life'a  whole  purpose, 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen's  fiicev— 
'*  Yours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **  a  woful  ease ; 
We  cannot  all  succeed ;  I  now  command 
The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land  ; 
But  when  we  meet  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Of  foreign  parta— I  bid  you  now  farewell  T* 

Allen  so  long  had  lefl  his  native  shore. 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before ; 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  caat 
A  pitying  look,  ofl  speaking  as  they  pom'd^ 
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nan  it  Allen  Booth,  and  it  appears 
»U  among  na  in  hia  early  yean ; 
'  tha  name  engraved  apon  the  stonet, 
thia  poor  wanderer  neaiH  to  lay  hia  bonee." 
'here  he  lived  and  loved — unhappy  change ! 
aa  a  ■innger,  and  finda  all  are  atrange. 
low  a  widow,  in  a  village  near, 
d  of  the  melancholy  mnn  to  hear ; 
iha  waa»  to  Jadith*a  bosom  came 
tnmg  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
I  her  mach-loved  Allen,  she  had  stayed 
ittUcd  yean,  a  sad  afflicted  maid ; 
raa  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured, 
leh  of  misery  in  her  lot  endured  ; 
iband  died ;  her  children  sought  their  bread 
ms  places,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
De  find  lofven  met ;  not  grief  nor  age, 
■  or  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage  : 
id  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
iw  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
ia  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
ore's  wcakaem  and  my  soul^s  distress/* 
Miik*d  ap^  and  with  impatient  heart — 
a  not  lose  thee    never  let  us  part : 
ran  thia  comfort  to  my  sofierings  give, 
;  all  dialrem  to  think  and  live.** 
lien  apohe    for  time  had  not  removed 
una  attach*d  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 
iih  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  cot, 
I  lo  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot 
to  her  alone,  his  various  &te, 
ma  timea,  'cia  comfort  to  relate  r 
I  his  sorrow— aha  too  loves  to  hear 
rrings  her  bosom,  and  compels  the  tear, 
he  ralatad  how  he  left  the  shore, 
I  with  lean  that  they  should  meet  no  more : 
re  the  ahip  had  reach'd  her  purposed  course, 
et  and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force ; 
rasa  th'  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  prey, 
ieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bey  ; 
rching  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
'  n  alave  upon  a  miner's  ground  : 
,  good  priest  hb  native  language  spoke, 
ve  aone  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
advanced  him  in  his  master's  grace, 
wna  slatioo'd  in  an  easier  place  : 
lopeleas  ever  to  escape  the  land, 
Spnnish  maiden  gave  his  liond  ; 
l»  ahalier*d  from  the  blase  of  day 
hia  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 
mmmer  shadows,  made  by  lofty  trees, 
o'er  bis  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
in  ha  thought  of  England,  nor  could  sigh, 
food  Isabel  demanded,  "  Why  f " 
by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid, 
pt  in  pity  for  the  English  maid  : 
enty  yean  were  paBs'd,and  pass'd  his  views 
«r  Miss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lovo : 
id  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
ih  as  tainted  :  he  his  spouse  would  taint ; 
1  his  children  infidels,  and  found 
iish  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 
1st  I  was  poor,"  said  Allen,  "  none  would 
ire 

y  poor  notions  of  religion  were  , 
k*d  me  whom  I  wonhipp'd,  how  I  pray'd. 
ibedienoe  to  the  laws  were  paid : 


My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  still, 

Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  will. 

I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife, 

And  never  mention*d  Luther  in  my  life ; 

I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  allow'd. 

And  when  the  fothen  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd  : 

Their  forms  I  follow*d,  whether  well  or  sick. 

And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 

But  J  liad  money,  and  these  paston  found 

My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound  : 

A  wicked  book  they  seised ;  the  very  Turk 

Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work ; 

To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 

Or  evil  question'd  not,  nor  underetood : 

O !  had  I  little  but  the  book  possesi'd, 

I  might  have  read  it,  and  ei\joy'd  my  resit." 

Alas  !  poor  Allen,  through  his  wealth  was  seen 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  concesl'd  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusly  pictures  rest  unknown 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  vsmish  shown. 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy ;  how  at  last. 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  pa»t, 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  hade  him  fly 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die; 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight  : 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight. 
All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  his 
flight 

He  next  reluted  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  lo  Cumpeachy  Bay : 
There  in  the  iK*ood8  he  wrought  and  there,  among 
Some  labouring  seamon,  hesrd  his  native  tongue : 
The  sound,  one  moment  broke  upon  his  pain 
With  joyful  force ;  he  long'd  to  hear  again  : 
Again  ho  heard  ;  he  seized  an  oflTer'd  hand, 
"  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  f" 
lie  cried,  ''and  in  what  country  ?  quickly  say" — 
The  seamen  anawcrM^trangers  all  were  they  ; 
One  only  at  hia  native  port  had  been ; 
He,  landing  on(re,  the  quay  and  church  had  st-en. 
For  that  esteem'd  ;  btit  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew. 
Sail  whore  they  sail'd,  and  many  a  peril  past 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen ;  then  again  he  sail'd 
For  England's  coast,  again  his  fate  prevail'd  : 
War  raged,  and  ho,  an  active  man  and  strong. 
Was  soon  impress'd,  and  aerved  his  country  long. 
By  various  shores  he  pass'd,  on  various  seas. 
Never  so  hnppy  os  when  void  of  ease. — 
And  then  ho  told  how  in  a  calm  distresa'dt 
Doy  after  day,  hia  soul  was  sick  of  rest ; 
When,  oa  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood, 
Then  roved  hia  spirit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  drcam'd.  that  on  the  seas 
Were   his  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  tho 

trees: 
He  gazed,  he  pointed  to  tho  BCpnos  : — "  There  stand 
My  wife,  my  children,  'tia  my  lovely  laml  ; 
See !  there  my  dwollinf^ — O  I  delicious  scene 
Of  my  best  life — unhand  mo — are  yo  men  ?" 

And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  till  the  wind 
Brush'd  the  fond  picturoa  from  tho  stagnant  miniL 

He  told  of  bloody  fighta,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirit  strength  ; 
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'Twat  in  the  Indian  seas  hii  limb  he  lost. 
And  he  was  leA  half  dead  upon  the  coast ; 
But  living  gain'd,  'mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  fair  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 
"  Thus,"  he  continued,  "  passed  unvaried  years. 
Without  evenbi  producing  hopes  or  fears. 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth, 
But  years  advancing  undermined  his  health  ,* 
Then  ofl-times  in  delightful  dreams  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,  and  scenes  his  childhood  knew: 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  favourite  maid. 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay'd  ; 
And  thus  excited  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  bafHed  his  repose ; 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 
Ho  then   described  the  gloom,   the  dread  he 
found. 
When  first  ho  landed  on  the  chosen  ground, 
Where  undefined  was  nil  he  hoped  and  fear'd. 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appeared ; 
His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employ*d, 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroy'd ; 
His  were  a  mctUey  of  bewildering  themes, 
Sod  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Flies  back  ngain  some  resting  place  to  find ; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofly  trees, 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene. 
Where   the  fresh  springs   burst  o'er  the    lively 

green ; — 
So  strung  his  eager  fancy,  he  affrightii 
The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  uloud  will  tell. 
And  cry — "'Tia  slie,  my  wife?  my  Isal>el! 
Where  nrc  my  chihlren  ?" — Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  so;il  works  in  sormws  so  severe ; 
AiwiduouH  nil  his  wishos  to  attend. 
Deprived  of  much,  ho  yet  may  boa«t  a  friend ; 
Wotrii'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
It»  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

'Tis  now  her  oflir-e ;  her  attention  tee ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree. 
Careful  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet. 
And    whore    is  he  ?    Ah !    doubtless   in   those 
scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens, 
Fresh  with  unnumber'd  rills,  where  every  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb'ring  vale ; 
Smiled  not  his  wife,  and  listen's  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird's  music  from  the  thickening  glooms? 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh. 
Blaze  not  with  fairy  light  the  phosphor-fly. 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by  f 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks  ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys  : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
(lives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by, 
Tliese  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy ; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

I'lit  see  I  ho  breaks  the  long-protraf^teJ  theme, 
Af.ij    wak*»»  and  cries—*'  My  God  !  'twas   but  o 
dream." 


TALE    III. 

THE  GENTLBMAN  rAEMKE. 

Pause  then, 

And  weigh  tb j  Tslue  with  tn  eveo  hand ; 
If  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  eatUnatfcm, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enomh. 

Merchant  9/  Venice^  act  tt.  se.  7. 

Bocaose  I  will  not  do  them  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I 
will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  aD<1  the  fine  \m, 
(for  which  1  may  go  the  finer,)  I  will  lire  a  bachelor. 

Muck  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  L  se.  3L 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'D  none  of  ft 

Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

His  promises  are,  as  he  then  wasy  migbty. 
And  his  perlbrmancei  aa  be  now  is,  nothinf . 

Henry  Fi//.  act  hr.  ac  H 

GwvN  was  a  farmer,  whom  the  &niiert  all. 
Who  dwelt  around,  the  Gentleman  woald  call ; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride. 
They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

Far  different  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe. 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enlivened  than  a  clod. 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fathers  trod  ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  thresh'd  by  a  machine : 
Ho  was  of  those  whose  skill  aasigna  the  prise 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  atalls,  and  itiet ; 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvers  meet. 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  aeat ; 
Who  in  largo  mansions  live  like  petty  kingi. 
And  spoak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things  ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  joamals  keep. 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheep. 

Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown. 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase. 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lease  ; 
Wlio  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  ndomi ; 
Wlio  drinks  his  wino,  and  his  disbursemeBti  srorpi; 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can— 
This  is  the  farmer  made  the  gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent. 
Tired  with  its  strife^  or  with  his  wealth  content; 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  read, 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led. 
Or  by  a  fashion  :  curious  in  his  land  ; 
Now  planning  much,  now  changing  what  he 

plann'd ; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failures  vex*d. 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade— 
This  is  the  gentleman,  a  farmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these  ;  he  from  the  world  withdrew 
Early  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 
Some  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  sense. 
The  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence  ; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire. 
If  not  o  farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'squire 

Forty  and  five  his  yc.ire.  no  child  or  wife 
Cross'd  the  still  tenor  of  his  chosen  life  ; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  far  around. 
And  lot  »ome  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
To  farmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say, 
"  My  tenanu,"  nor  "  our  worthy  landlord,"  they. 
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I  in  ha  &nn,  ha  mod  d»play*d  his  ikill 
ll-booad  Itmbi,  the  honendioe,  and  the  drill ; 
ban  ha  raaa  to  themea  of  noUar  kind, 
low'd  tha  ricbaa  of  a  ftrtila  mind ; 
umnd  chair  viaito  ha  repaid. 
OB  hii  maiMinn  and  himealf  diaplay'd. 
«Bi  wara  atatalf.  imthar  fine  than  neat, 
wali  poliialy  GaU*d  hu  hoaea  a  eaat ; 
A  aipanaa  waa  each  apartment  graced, 
ia  waa  gorgeoua,  bat  it  still  waa  taste : 
fealiieiia  tha  criBSson  curtains  fall, 
ba  raaa  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
I  in  giUad  fiamaa  displayed  tha  tints 
sing  earpats  and  of  colonr'd  prints ; 
miy  aye  saw  avaiy  object  shine, 
I  maa  ooaily,  iancifal,  and  fine. 
ith  his  fiinids  ha  pass*d  tha  social  boors, 
Mimia  spirit  aeom'd  to  hide  its  powers ; 
onazpactad,  for  his  9y9  and  air 

0  aoia  aigna  that  aloqoence  was  there ; 
began  with  sudden  fire  and  force, 

b  to  loaa  orfaaion  for  disconne ; 
lis  ohaanrad,  who  foal  a  wish  to  speak, 
dua  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
Mir  purpose  stop  by  stop  they  steal, 
.  thair  way,  by  eartoin  signals,  feel ; 
plnaga  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
tarn  tbey  take,  whose  purpose  ihey  im- 
lada; 

id  to  ahina,  they  hasten  to  begin, 
ing  thonghilasB    and  of  theae  was  Gwyn. 
■  haapaka 

"  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul 
hoar  man  aubmiti  to  man's  control ; 
rarpawarM  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
ar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred ; 
mid  never  on  himself  relies, 
in  aqua!  for  assistance  flies ; 
ehb  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fate, 
linga  ruled — mind,  body,  and  estate ; 
,  in  aicknesB,  we  for  cure  apply 
n  wa  know  not,  and  wi  know  not  why ; 
t  tha  creatura  has  some  jargon  read. 
t  aooM  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
rave  impostor,  who  will  health  ensure, 

1  yonr  patience  or  your  wealth  endure  ; 
rk  tham  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew, 
ave  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  7 
olemn  dieais  their  various  methods  choose ; 
m  firaa  them,  as  a  baid  bis  mose : 

woidy  wan  arise ;  the  leam'd  divide, 
saning  patienta  curse  each  erring  guide. 
ct,  our  af&ira  are  govem'd,  buy  or  sell. 
M  deed  the  law  most  fii  its  spell ; 
»r  we  bin  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
bious  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
ika  a  part  in  every  man's  afljiira, 
all  business  some  concern  b  theirs ; 
i  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 
icks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground, 
bject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds, 
>w  to  vheering.  now  to  slairghier  leads. 
uld  you  ufllend.  though  meaning  noofTcnce. 
ve  no  safety  in  your  innocence ; 
tuto  broken  then  is  filaced  in  view, 
*n  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew  : 
onld  by  law  regain  his  plunder'd  store, 
op  foUen  mercury  from  the  floor ; 


If  he  punues  it,  here  and  there  it  slides ; 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides; 
This  part  and  this  he  slops,  but  still  in  vain, 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
Till,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost. 
He  finds  his  Isbour  and  his  object  lost. 

"  But  most  ii  grieves  roe,(friend8  alone  are  round./ 
To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetters  bouud : 
Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  contrive. 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alive ; 
Soon  as  an  infiint  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin ; 
Who  needs  no  bund,  must  yet  engage  in  vows  ,- 
Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  e«pouBe  i 
Advanced  in  life,  our  bo}*s  are  bound  by  rules, 
Are  cate<:hified  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools. 
And  Irein'd  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools  : 
The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs. 
And  lo !  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marringe  riles  approve  7 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  7 
Forced  to  be  kind  I  compell'd  (o  be  sincere ! 
Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear  7 
Prisonen  indeed  we  bind  ;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them  fond : 
The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witncM,  license,  prayers. 
All  parties  know !  made  public  all  aflairs  .' 
Such  forms  men  suffer,  and  from  these  they  date 
A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate  : 
Absurd !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun, 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

"Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain. 
Look  you  for  rest  7  Alas!  you  look  in  vain. 
If  sick,  he  comes;  you  cannot  die  in  peace. 
Till  he  atlcnJs  to  witness  your  release ; 
To  vex  your  soul,  aud  urge  you  to  confess 
The  sins  you  feel,  romeinbcr,  or  can  guess : 
Nay,  when  doparleii,  to  your  grave  he  goes 
Rut  there  in<leoi]  he  hurts  nut  your  repose. 

"  Such  are  our  burdens  ;  {mrt  we  must  sustain. 
But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain 
Vet  men  like  idiots  will  iheir  frames  surround 
With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confeMi  they're  bound: 
In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide. 
Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride ; 
K'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare. 
(Good  souls  I)  how  happy  and  how  free  ihfly  are  I 
As  madmen,  pouiting  round  their  wretched  cells. 
Cry, '  lo!  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.' 

"  Such  is  our  state  :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  ray  reason  and  my  feelings  give  ; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthral  I'd  my  mind, 
No  slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 

"  Templed  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy, 
Brit  have  no  ficcond  in  n  surplice  by; 
No  bottle-holder,  wiili  oflir-ious  aid, 
To  comfort  conscience,  ueakcii'd  and  afraid  ; 
Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known; 
And,  if  I  stand,  the  pl<»ry  in  my  own. 

•'  When  Truth  and  Iteason  are  our  friends,  wo 
iccm 
Alive  I  awake  ! — the  supcrsiitious  dream. 

"  O  I  llitn.  fair  Trulh.  fnr  \\ivv  alt»no  I  seek. 
Friend  to  the  \^i^c.  fc-upporior  ol"  the  weak  : 
From  thco  we  loarn  whnte'cr  ii*  ripljt  aud  just; 
Forms  to  desipisc.  profes>ions  to  distrust ; 
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Creeds  to  reject,  pretensions  to  deridef 
And,  following  thee,  to  follow  none  beside." 

Such  was  the  speech ;  it  struck  up(Hi  the  ear 
Like  sudden  thunder,  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride, 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  electrified  : 
"  A  fanner  this !"  they  said  ;  "  O !  let  him  seek 
That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak  ; 
On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hours, 
While  speakers  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers !" 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare. 
Must  l»e  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view, 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours, 
And  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powers; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  page, 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age ; 
There  Hume  appear'd,  and  near,  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay's  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke ; 
With  these  were  mix'd  the  light,  the  free,  the  vain, 
And  from  a  corner  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named, 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  famed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  Females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught : 
Then  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  lamp  bum  clearer,  when  each  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display : 
For  these  occasions,  lorth  his  knowledge  sprung, 
As  mustard  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung ; 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow'd  the  praise, 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  raise. 

Such  this  new  friend  ;  and  when  the  year  camo 
round, 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found ; 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  fair  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste ; 
The  neat  Rebecca — sly,  observant,  still. 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek, 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak ; 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect. 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect. 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  haroKMiious  life. 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife  : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law. 
Affected  scorn,  and  censured  what  they  saw ; 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied  ;  said  'twas  sin, 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn  : 
But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 
Theirs  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  love ; 
"  Fools  as  they  were !  could  they  conceive  that 

rings 
And  parsons'  blessings  were  substantial  things  V* 
They  answered  "Yes;*'  while  he  contemptuous 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk ; 
Yet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  from  the  notions  of  those  fools  arise ; 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  despise  ? 

Brave  as  he  was,  our  hero  felt  a  dread 
Lest  those  who  saw  him  kind  should  think  him  led ; 


If  to  his  bosom  fear  a  visit  paid. 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid  ; 
Hence  sprang  his  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done ;  obedience  be  required ; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command. 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  aobjeet  hand. 
Assent  he  ask'd  for  every  word  and  whim» 
To  prove  that  he  alone  wa$  king  cf  kirn. 

The  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew. 
With  ease  resign'd  the  honoun  not  her  due ; 
Well  pleased,  she  saw  that  men  her  board  would 

grace. 
And  wish'd  not  there  to  tee  a  female  face ; 
When  l^  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled. 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  round 
So  to  regard  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frown'd  : 
And  sometimes  whisper'd,  **  Why  should  you  respect 
These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  r* 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  hood  and  fetter  frasw 
Still  felt  abridgement  in  his  liberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betray'd. 
And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fair  Rebecca,  though  she  walk'd  astiay. 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  piay ; 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks, 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday  books  t 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes. 
And  caird  his  free  ctnijectures,  **  devil's  dreams :" 
She  honour'd  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall. 
And  claim'd  respect  and  reverenee  Ibr  them  all ; 
Call'd  them  **  of  sin's  destructive  power  the  foes. 
And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  sappose." 
Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimes  say 
**  "Tis  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  her  way  f* 
Her  way  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view. 
For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  tooi. 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  'twas  plain^ 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  swayed 
Their  peaceful  state,  and  were  io  turn  oliey'd. 

Yet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  the  best» 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest ; 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  Btrong. 
Gwyn  something  felt— he  knew  not  what-^ 

wrong; 
He  wish'd  to  know,  for  he  believed  the  thing* 
If  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring : 
**  She  must  perceive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat. 
And  when  he  walked,  he  tremMed  on  his  feet ; 
He  had  forebodings,  and  he  aeem'd  as  one 
Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  threaten'd  by  a  don ; 
He  could  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
To  those  phjrsiciane— he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain. 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain : 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  painful  doubt 
What  his  distemper'd  nerves  might  bring  about ; 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  an  ally. 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye  ^— 
She  thought,  debated,  fix'd  ;  «  Alas  !**  she  said, 
"A  case  like  yours  must  be  no  more  delay 'd  : 
You  hate  these  doctors,  well !  but  were  a  friend 
And  doctor  one.  your  fears  would  have  an  end : 
My  cousin  MoUet — Scotland  holds  him  now— 
Is  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
Of  late  a  doctor,  and  within  a  while 
He  means  to  settle  in  this  favour'd  isle ; 
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ShoaM  be  attand  you.  with  ha  skill  profiMind. 
Voa  miut  be  nie,  and  iborily  would  be  lound.' 
When  mea  in  heeltb  egaioit  phyiiciane  rail, 
Thej  ihould  eootider  that  their  nenres  may  fail : 
Who  calls  a  lawyer  rogue,  may  find,  loo  late. 
On  one  of  ibese  depends  his  whole  estate : 
Nay,  when  the  world  can  nothing  more  produce. 
The  priestp  ih*  insulted  priest,  may  have  his  use ; 
Ease,  health,  and  comfort  lift  a  man  so  high. 
These  powen  are  dwarft  that  he  can  scarcely  spy ; 
Fauu  sickniias,  laqguor  keep  a  man  so  low. 
Thai  these  n^lected  dwarfii  lo  giants  grow. 
Happy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  clear  good  sense    bnt  Gwyn  was  not  of  iliese. 

He  heard,  and  he  rc|ioiced  :  ''Ah  .'  let  him  come, 
And  till  he  fiies.  make  my  house  his  home/* 
Hone  came  the  doctor — ^he  was  much  admired  ; 
He  tidd  the  patient  what  his  case  required ; 
His  hoan  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink ; 
Wbeo  be  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thus  join'd  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound. 
To  make  the  &ncy-sick  no  more  than  fancy-sound. 

With  sach  attention  who  could  long  be  ill  ? 
Retoming  health  pioclaim*d  the  doctor's  skill. 
Brtaaum  and  praises  fiom  a  grateful  heart 
Were  freely oflered  on  the  patient's  part; 
In  high  rapote  the  doctor  seem*d  to  stand. 
Bat  still  had  gat  no  fiwting  in  the  land ; 
And.  aa  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fair, 
He  felt  dispooed  to  fii  his  station  there  : 
To  gain  hia  purpose  he  perform'd  the  part 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start : 
Not  like  a  UaTeller  in  a  day  serene, 
When  the  son  shone  and  when  the  roads  were  clean; 
Rot  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  gray, 
The  mddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
But  in  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Hod  all  iiB  influence  on  a  ner\*oos  mind ; 
When  post  the  parlour's  front  it  fiercely  blew. 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew. 
This  strange  physician  said — ^  Adieu !  adieu ! 
Farewell ! — Heaven  bless  you ! — if  you  should — 

hot  no, 
YoQ  need  not  fear — fiirewell !  *cis  time  to  go." 
The  doctor  spoke,  and,  as  the  patient  heoid, 
His  old  disordeia  (dreadful  train  .*)  appear'd ; 
*  He  fell  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  stress 
Upon  his  nerves  that  he  could  not  expren ; 
Should  his  good  friend  forsake  him,  he  perhaps 
Might  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  relapse.'* 

So.  as  die  doctor  seem'd  intent  to  part. 
He  cried  in  tenor,  "O !  be  where  thou  art : 
Come,  thon  art  young,  and  unengaged ;  O !  come. 
Hake  me  thy  friend,  give  comfort  to  mine  home ; 
I  have  jww  symptoms  that  require  thine  aid. 
Do,  doctor,  stay 4** —  tb'  obliging  doctor  stay'd. 

Thus  Gwyn  was  happy ;  he  bad  now  a  friend. 
And  a  meek  spouse  on  whom  he  could  depend  : 
But  now  poesess'd  of  male  and  female  guide. 
Divided  power  he  thus  must  subdivide : 
In  earlier  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Reclined,  and  having  but  himself  to  please  ; 
Now  if  he  would  a  favourite  nag  bestride, 
He  sought  permission :  '*  Doctor,  may  I  ride  ?'* 
'Rebecxa's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told,) 
"^I  think  you  may,  bnt  guarded  from  the  cold. 
Ride  forty  minutes." — ^Free  and  happy  soul ! 
He  icoro'd  subtoiioioii,  and  a  man's  control ; 


But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unito 
All  fur  his  good,  obedience  is  delight 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  affiiirs  adieu. 
Led  and  assisted  by  the  faithful  two ; 
The  favourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat. 
And  whisper'd  whom  to  love,  assist,  or  hale ; 
While  the  chief  viaier  eased  his  lord  of  cares. 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  afGiiri: 
No  dangers  could  from  such  oUiance  flow. 
But  from  that  law  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bcstrew*d  the 
ground. 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  famines,  perils  new  and  old  ; 
When  philosophic  writers  fail'd  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer: 
Then  came  fresh  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind, 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

"In  outward  ills,"  he  cried,  "I  rest  assured 
Of  my  friend's  aid  ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured : 
But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
These  inward  griefs  and  troubles  of  the  soul  ? 
O!  my  Rebecca!  my  disordered  mind, 
No  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  van  find  ; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  V    She  proposed 
The  parish-guide  ;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  f — "  No !  him  have  I  defied. 
Insulted,  slighted, — shall  he  be  my  guide  7 
But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
A  wise  good  man,  wliom  I  may  safely  triut : 
Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  from  ear  to  eor, 
To  makn  his  truths,  his  gntipel  truths,  api>ear ; 
True  if  indeed  they  be,  'tis  time  that  1  should  hear: 
Send  for  that  man,  and  if  report  bo  just, 
I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust ; 
But  if  deceiver.  I  the  vile  deceit 
Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat.'* . 

To  doctor  Mollet  was  Uie  grief  confess'd. 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  express'd; 
Yet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone. 
And  he  for  guilt  and  frailty  most  alone. 
'*  My  books,  perhaps,"  the  wavering  mortal  cried, 
"  Like  men  decei\e  ;  I  would  be  satittfied  ; 
And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
Comfort  and  light — do  let  me  tr>'  the  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  pass'd  with  (iwyn  was  told. 
"  Alas !"  the  doctor  said,  "  how  hard  to  hold 
These  easy  minds,  where  nil  im]irP8«ions  made 
At  first  sink  deeply,  and  th<^n  quickly  fade  ; 
For  while  so  strung  these  new-born  fancies  reign, 
We  must  divert  them,  to  op{x>so  'i»  vnin  : 
You  see  him  vulinnt  now.  ho  scorns  to  heed  ^ 
The  bigot's  thrcateningti,  or  the  zealot's  creed  ;  -' 
Shook  by  a  dream,  ho  next  for  truth  receives 
What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fcnr  belipves; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  i>owor  of  one 
Whom  we  must  seek,  bncausp  we  cannot  Khun." 

Wisp  hud  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn. 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  drc:ul  of  «in  ; 
Then  to  a  Baptists*  meeting  found  hiw  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  tauglil  t<»  pray  ; 
Then  preacli'd  ;  and  bcinc  eanicsl  and  ninrere. 
Brought  other  sinners  to  relipious  fo-ir ; 
Together  grew  his  innuoricc  and  his  llime, 
Till  our  dejected  horu  heani  his  name  : 
His  little  failings  were,  a  grain  of  jirido, 
Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide ; 
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A  love  of  presents,  and  of  lofty  praise 

For  his  meek  spirit  and  his  humble  ways ; 

But  though  this  spirit  would  on  (lattery  feed, 

No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislead : — 

To  him  the  doctor  made  the  wishes  known 

Of  his  good  patron,  but  conceal'd  his  own  ; 

lie  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt. 

And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about ; 

Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent, 

He  hud  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 

Their  minds,  at  first  were  deeply  veil'd  ;  disguise 

Form'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes ; 

Till  by  degrees  sufficient  light  was  thrown 

On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 

Wisp,  OS  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind* 

Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind  ; 

But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind : 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  e\ery  rival  power  expel, 
(A  dubious  point,)  yet  he,  with  every  care. 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  he  found  like  him  to  reign, 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again . 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just. 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust ; 
True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  cool  doctor,  was  beyond  his  art ; 
But  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway, 
While  Gu7n  would  follow  wltere  she  led  the 

way  : 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun, 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  f) 
He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  plann'd. 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 
There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  aflairs, 
While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent. 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair, 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fair : 
On  Wisp  they  seem*d  to  look  with  jealous  eye. 
And  fair  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy  ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
**  You  must  be  married  :  will  you  name  Uie  day  V* 
She  smiled, — **  Tis  well ;  but  should  he  not  com- 
ply. 
Is  it  quite  safe  th'  experiment  to  try  V* — 
"  My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  **  who  feels  remorse, 
(And  feels  not  he  0  must  wish  relief  of  course ; 
Ai^can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  ? — 
Yon  must  be  married  ;  will  you  name  the  timet*' 

Glad  wns  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be. 
Yet  marvell'd  too,  to  find  his  guides  agree ; 
*'  But  what  the  cause  I"  be  cried  ;  *'  'tis  genuine 
love  for  me." 

Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th'  accordant  tribe:— 
A  man  fur  favour  lo  the  mansion  speeds, 
And  cons  his  threefold  tank  as  he  proceeds; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air. 
And  liogs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair: 
Then  fur  the  doctor  he  imiuires,  who  loves 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves. 
And  givi^s  for  praise,  ament, — and  to  the  (air 
He  brings  of  puUets  a  delicious  pair ; 


Thus  sees  a  peasant  with  discernment  nice, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 
Lo!  now  the  chonge  complete:   the  conven 
Gwyn 
Has  sold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  sin ; 
Mollet  his  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul. 
And  o'er  his  purse  the  lady  takes  ccmtrol ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend- 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend  ; 
And  fair  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  life^ 
She  rules  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wUa. 


TALE  IV. 

rftOCKABTlNATIOir. 

Heaven  wltneaa 
I  have  been  to  you  ever  true  and  humble. 

Ifenry  VIU.  act  It.  le.  4. 

Oeotle  lady. 
When  first  I  did  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  bad. 

Merekant  of  Venitt,  act  IB.  se.  9l 

Thefiaaldrae 
Cuts  ofT  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  tove, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  (kicods  sboukl  dwell  opea. 

Jliekard  UX  act  v.  ac  2. 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  &U  to  thy  prayers. 

lienry  IV,  Paxvfl;  act  v.  ae.  i^ 

Farewell 
Thou  pure  impiety,  thou  impious  purity. 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  !▼.  ae.  2 

Love  will  expire,  the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indifference^  or  esteem : 
Some  favoured  pairs,  in  this  exchange  are  Uen'd 
Nor  sigh  (or  raptures  in  a  state  of  reat ; 
Otlien,  ill  match'd,  with  minds  mipair'd  repent 
At  once  the  deed  and  know  no  more  content ; 
From  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline. 
And  with  their  fbndne«,  their  esteem  resign : 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  prey 
Of  long  protracted  hope  and  dull  delay ; 
'Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  pam  on. 
Till  love  is  wither'd,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youthful  hearts  possea^d, 
Tlie  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  reat : 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved. 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved : 
A  wealthy  aunt  her  gentle  niece  austain'd. 
He,  with  a  father,  at  his  desk  remain'd ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere. 
Thus  loved  expectant ;  year  succeding  year. 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  prospect 

near. 
Rupert  some  comfort  in  his  station  saw. 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bade  her  wait,  **  for  she  was  yet  a  child.'* 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect. 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject ; 
And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain. 
Beheld  the  seasons  change,  and  change  again : 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  perused* 
Whera  cruel  aunts  impatient  girli  refuted ; 
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len,  ihongh  teaung,  bouted  to  be  kind, 
5.  lefenting.  to  be  all  leeign'd. 
lame  waa  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
'  oonaent,  aha  groan*d»  and  coagh'd  and 
ried: 

of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 
ud,  and  cough*d,  and  lalk*d  again  of  death : 
roa  may  live,  my  Dinah !  here  the  boy 
1  together  my  estate  enjoy ;" 
the  loren  waa  her  mind  expreai'd, 
f  fbrebore  to  nrge  the  fond  requeit 
nt.  and  none,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
tad  atill  lonie  duty  to  attend ; 
their  walk,  when  Rupert*!  evening  call 
I  an  hour,  nmde  aweet  amenda  for  al] ; 
they  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  luM>wn, 
thing  aeem'd  exclusively  their  own ; 
li  the  eommoo  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
iw  had  tmveird  to  their  thirtieth  year, 
igth  a  proapert  open*d ;  but,  alas ! 
ae  must  yet,  before  the  union,  pass ; 
sraa  caird  in  other  dime,  t'  increase 
*s  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace ; 
'ere  the  lovera ;  but  the  aunt  declared 
mane'a  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared  ; 
IW  are  jroung,  and  for  this  brief  delay, 
iah*a  care,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay ; 
be  yoan ;  imy,  love,  suppress  that  sigh  ; 
il  must  anfler,  and  the  best  must  die  :*' 
me  dw  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
ng  long  contention  with  the  grave, 
ivem  parted  with  a  gloomy  view, 
e  ooosfort  bat  that  both  were  true ; 
neertaia  dutiea  doom'd  to  stoer, 
na  rcmain'd  too  certain  and  severe. 
I  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
■ca  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold ; 
V  more  clooded,  that  was  never  fiiir, 
I  alone  preserved  him  from  despair :" 
letlemf  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
enda  were  kind,  and  he  believed  them 
le." 

the  aage  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried, 
deKd  much,  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd  : 
Je  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustain'd 
of  lifo  nor  murmur'd  nor  coroplain'd. 
pieasnica,  from  the  lady's  chest 
iwn  the  pearly  string  and  tabl^  vest ; 
w^B,  laces,  all  their  value  shown. 
kind  notice* — **  They  will  be  your  own." 
ope,  these  comforts,  cherish 'd  day  by  day, 
I'a  bosom  made  a  gradual  way ; 
of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part, 
if  Rupert,  in  the  virgin^s  heart, 
it  be  that  lender  passions  fail, 
ir  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
ler  avarice,  like  the  poison  tree,* 
beaide  it,  and  alone  will  be ; 
r  cause  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
s  soul,  she  loved  the  hoards  to  view ; 
^ly  joy  those  comforts  she  survey 'd. 
grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 


n  is  here  made,  not  lo  the  well  known  specio? 
,  called  th«  poison- osk,  or  toxicodendron,  but 
IS,  or  poison  tree  of  Java :  whcthf^r  it  be  real 
ry,  thla  la  no  proper  place  for  inquiry. 
IS 


Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widow's  caro^ 
Look'd  to  tlie  great  and  ruled  the  small  aflhira ; 
Saw  elean'd  the  plate,  arranged  the  china  show, 
And  fell  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow: 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight, 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  si{<ht ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell. 
This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 
sway. 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  its  way ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook, 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book : 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send. 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough. 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who.  now  oppress'd,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sate  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  cose  was  clear, 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near  ; 
They  cnme.  they  reasoned,  they  prescribed — at  last, 
Like  honest  men.  they  said  their  hopes  were  past; 
Then  came  a  priest — 'tis  comfort  to  reflect. 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect ; 
And  all  was  over — by  her  husband's  bones. 
The  widow  rests  beneatlt  the  sculptured  stones. 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame. 
While  all  they  IcA  the  virgin's  care  became  ; 
Slocks,  bonds,  and  buildings,* — itdisturb'd  her  rest. 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  possess'd : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  imfiortant  duty,  for  the  donor's  sake ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste, 
Her  love  of  hoanling  and  her  dread  of  waste. 

Sometimes  the  post  would  on  her  mind  intrude^ 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  cnre  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press. 
His  worth  she  know,  but  doubted  his  success ; 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  boy 
Forebure  to  save,  the  man  would  not  enjoy ; 
Oft  had  ho  lust  the  chanre  that  care  would  seize. 
Willing  lo  live,  but  mure  to  live  at  ease : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend. 
And  Heaven,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend 
Month  aAer  month  was  pass'd,  and  all   were 
spent 
In  quiet  comfort  and  in  rich  content  .- 
Mifiorics  there  were,  and  woes  ihc  world  around. 
But  these  had  not  her  plenfnnt  dwellirii^  found  : 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wept. 
And  slie  was  sorry,  Raid  her  pmyers,  and  blcpt : 
Thus  pnim'd  tho  RcnHijuR,  and  to  Diiinh's  l)oard 
Gave  what  the  ponftonH  lo  the  rich  nflfiird  ; 
For  she  indulced,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small. 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  lovo  of  splendour  now  with  avarice  strove, 
And  oft  appeared  lo  l»e  the  (stronger  love : 
A  secret  pleasure  fill'd  the  widow's  brcaftt. 
When  she  rcflecled  on  (he  hoards  poii«j"*s'd  ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  maid, 
When  she  the  pun-ha.se  of  thohO  hoards  display 'd 
In  small  but  8plen<Iid  room  she  loved  to  f>cc 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony; 
There,  as  with  eacer  glance  she  l(K»k*d  around, 
She  much  delight  in  ever)'  ohjecl  found ; 
While  b(M>k8  devout  were  near  her — lo  destroy 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 

b2 
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Within  that  fair  apartment,  guests  might  tee 
The  comfortB  cull'd  fur  wealth  by  vanity : 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blazed, 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised  : 
Silky  and  soil  ufon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow , 
AH  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care. 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  curious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid» 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  maid  ; 
Within  s  costly  case  of  vamish'd  wood, 
In  level  rows  her  poliah'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few, 
To  prove  what  beauty  (or  a  book  could  do : 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought: 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  burnish 'd  gold  ; 
A  stag's  head  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  case. 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  th'  enameird  face : 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel. 
It  click 'd  from  prayer  to  prayer,  from  meal  to  meal. 

Here  as  the  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Slept  in  t*  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair: 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  brood  highway; 
How  tender  damsels  saiKd  in  tilted  boats. 
And  laughM  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats ; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degenerate  times, 
l^at  men  conceal  their  wants  and  show  dieir 

crimes ; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screened  by  fashion's  name, 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed. 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  vievirs  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  post  within  her  bosom  press'd. 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confess*d  : 
l^liile  thus  the  virgin  strove  with  secret  pain. 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubled  main ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see. 
But  sate  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  revery. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin. 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow, 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  know,  to  know ; 
Nor  OS,  when  listening  half  an  hour  before. 
She  twice  or  thrice  tnpp'd  gently  at  the  door; 
But,  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
**  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  man !"  she  cried ; 
**  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek. 
And  pitied  face,  will  with  my  lady  speak  ; 
He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew. 
Please  yon,  my  lady,  'twould  be  joy  to  you  ; 
What  must  I  orjiwcr?" — Trembling  and  distress*d 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah,  by  her  fears  oppress'd  ; 
When  thus  alarm 'd,  and  brooking  no  delay. 
Swif\  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

"Revive,  my  love!"  said  he,  **rve  done  thee 
harm. 
Give  me  thy  pardon,'*  and  he  look'd  alarm  : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

"  See  I  my  good  friend,'*  and  then  she  raised  her 
head, 
**  The  bloom  of  life,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled ; 
Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  world  m  dead ; 


We  parted  bless'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
Age-struck  and  feeble,  so  I  find  art  thou ; 
Thine  eye  ia  sonkeo,  fonow'd  ia  thy  &ce. 
And  downward  look's!  thoo— so  we  ran  our  rMt: 
And  happier  they,  whose  race  is  nearly  rmi. 
Their  troubles  over,  and  iheir  duties  done.** 

"  True,  lady,  true,  we  are  not  girl  and  buy ; 
But  time  has  leA  ns  something  to  enjoy." 

**  What!  ihoa  hast  leam*d  my  fortone  ?— yes,! 
live 
To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give ; 
Thoa  too,  perhapa,  art  wealthy ;  bat  our  late 
Still  mocks  our  widies,  wealth  is  oome  loo  late." 

**  To  me  nor  late  nor  early ;  I  am  oome 
Poor  as  I  lefl  thee  to  my  native  home : 
Nor  yet,"  said  Rupert,  **  will  I  grieve ;  *tis  mine 
To  share  thy  oomlbrts,  and  the  glory  thine ; 
For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  g^peroiis  part 
That  both  exalts  and  gratifies  the  heart ; 
While  mine  rejoices.** — ^  HeMrtni !"  retiini*d  tht 

maid, 
**  This  ulk  to  one  so  withered  and  deeay'd  t 
No !  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resign'd  : 
As  friend  aiid  neighbour,  I  ahall  hope  to  see 
These  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee; 
That  we  together  may  the  change  await. 
Guides  and  spectators  in  each  other's  &te ; 
When  fellow  pilgrims,  we  shall  daily  crave 
The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  ns  Ibr  the  grave." 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gaaed 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amaied : 
"  Dinah,"  said  he,  "  dost  thoo  reepect  thy  vowsf 
What  spousal  mean*st  thoa? — thoa  art  Ropeilfii 

spouse; 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give , 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live : 
Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past. 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  thoa  will  be  fidse  at  last  I 
Something  thoa  hast— 1  know  not  what — in  view; 
I  fmd  thee  pious — ^let  me  find  thee  tme." 
"  Ah !  cruel  this ;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart ; 
And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart" 

**  Nay,  speak  at  once ;  and,  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
Mean's!  thoa  to  take  me,  now  I'm  wnck'd,  m 

towf 
Be  fair;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark; 
Ami  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  f 
Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 
That  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive: 
True  I  am  shattered,  I  have  service  seen. 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  loet  its  red. 
And  the  brown  bufTis  o'er  my  featares  spread; 
Pcrehance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th*  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongnt , 
Have  been  trepann*d,  have  liveid  In  toil  and  cars. 
And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  not  doom*d  to  short . 
It  touch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
In  gaining  riches  for  my  destined  bride : 
Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  past, 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee — a  childish  thing  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth—my  very  throat  they  swell ; 
They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  ciy  ; 
These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
Thifl  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heal  * 
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■igli'd  M  if  aftaid  to  iprnk— 
Mit0d-^  TiMy  wvra  fiail  and  weak ; 
ivad,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
ighfii  upon  a  better  place.** 
—with  steady  glance,  as  if  to  tee 
of  this  hypocrisf  ^— 
BngoiB  moulded  in  his  hard 
mod  hand ;  then  told  her  his  regard, 
et  were  gone,  but  love  had  still 
art,  and  gOTem*d  yet  the  will— 
une  her:— saying  this,  he  threw 
eoni  away,  and  bade  adieu 
mng  hope,  with  every  care  in  view, 
snflering,  sick,  and  poor, 
;  and  spoke  of  Ioto  nomore^ 
m  indignation  died, 
ink  in  avarice  and  pride, 
dining,  as  in  mind  distresi'd, 
irer  his  troubles  he  eonfesi'd, 
lariob-giA;— at  prajrers  he  sees 
ah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees ; 
walks  the  street  with  stately  air, 
Ids,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair : 
I  diickseC  ooat  of  badge-man's  blue, 
v  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
.locks  of  gray  approach  her  braid, 
lase  made  in  beauty's  aid ; 
k  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace, 
her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace, 
artless  look  with  her  sharp  moaning 

wonder  in  a  stranger  move, 

aether  eonM  have  talk'd  of  love. 

low !    eee  there  a  tradesman  stands, 

aariwns  to  some  fiesh  commands ; 

peak,  she  interrupts  him — ^  Stay,** 

sea— ^  Hark!  to  what  I  say  :'* 

poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 

ige  fiom  the  noonday  heat, 

IT  intent,  as  if  to  find 

B  movements  of  that  subtle  mind  : 

nr  earnest  is  be ! — it  appears 

am  wandering  tbnnigh  his  earlier 


I  of  Irnitless  labour,  to  the  day 

•anhly  piuspects  died  away  : 

liinks. "  been  wealthier  of  the  two, 

re  found  me  so  unkind,  untrue  ? 

.  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

Idol 

d  thai  I  had  frithful  proved, 

ive  soothed  and  raised  her,  bless'd 

8d.- 

lores    she  had  observed  before 

Lupert  at  an  humble  door : 

;  of  pity  raised  by  his  distress, 

ouch  of  ancient  tenderness ; 

urged  the  maid  to  speak 

Mlnees  to  a  man  so  weak : 

id,  and  to  return  would  prove 

ame  of  his  neglected  love ; 

snce  could  she  pom,  afraid 

old  see  her,  and  each  heart  up 


in'd — the  way  the  Levite  took, 
nercy  could  on  misery  look  : 
red  by  craft,  approved  by  pride.) 
m1  pam'd  him  on  the  other  side. 


TALE  V. 

THE  PATRON. 

It  were  an  one, 
Thai  I  gbouIU  love  a  bright  pecnliar  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  she  ii  so  much  above  me : 
In  her  bright  radiance  and  collateral  heat 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  her  iphere. 

AlP*  Well  that  End*  WtU,  act  L  sc.  1. 
Poor  wretches,  tliat  depend 
On  greatness*  lavoura,  dream  as  I  have  done,— 
Woke  and  find  nothing. 

CymbeUne^  act  v.  ac.  4. 

And  since 

Til'  affliction  of  my  mind  amend*,  wiih  which 
I  fear  a  madness  held  me. 

TtmpeMtf  act  v. 

A  BOROUQB  SAiUFP,  who  to  Ittw  wos  tnin'd, 
A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  state  roainlain'd ; 
He  had  his  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steer'd. 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clear'd ; 
lie  saw  whore  others  fail'd,  and  care  had  he 
Others  in  him  should  not  such  failings  see ; 
His  sons  in  various  busy  states  were  placed. 
And  all  began  the  sweeU  of  gain  to  taste, 
Save  John,  the  younger ;  who,  of  sprightly  parts. 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 
In  childhood  feeble,  be,  for  country  air. 
Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songs 
Of  lovers*  sufferings  and  of  ladies*  wrongs, 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright ; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  tho  tliemes,  with 

these, 
All  that  un  idle,  ardent  spirits  seize  ; 
Robbers  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main, 
Enchanters  foil'd,  spells  broken,  giants  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  holls  and  bowers. 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flowers 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devoure 

From  village  children  kept  apart  by  pride. 
With  such  enjoyments,  and  without  a  guide. 
Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infiised, 
John  suatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  iiis  knight 
Slay  half  a  host  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ; 
With  the  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Parthenissa's  side  ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Formed  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  tho  anguish  of  disdain 

Such  were  ttic  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil, 
Weed»,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight, 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight : 
His  notions  of  {KMMic  worth  were  high, 
And  of  his  own  slill  hoarded  poetry  ; — 
These  to  his  father's  house  he  bore  wilii  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide  ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glorj-,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show'd  tlie  sonnets  he  had  penn'd  : 
With  erring  judgment,  thouah  with  heart  sincere. 
That  friend  eiclaim'd,  '*  Tiiese  beau  tics  must  ap- 
pear." 
In  magazines  they  cluim'd  their  flharc  of  fame, 
Though  uiidialiuguisird  by  their  uutlior's  name; 
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And  uilh  cIHi-jht  the  yoiin^  enlhueiost  found 

1'lie  miiiT  (if.Mnrrufi  uiih  npplniiitofl  crown'd. 

Thiri  honri]  iho  fiiihcr,  and  with  sume  alarm  : 

*'  The  iKjy."  j-aid  ho, "  will  neither  trade  nor  form  ; 

lie  for  Nith  law  and  phvMC  in  unfit ; 

Wit  he  may  ha\e,  but  cannot  live  on  wit  * 

I<et  him  hiH  lalonty  then  to  learning  give, 

Where  \criic  ii>  hoiioitr'd,  and  where  |X)ef8  live. 

Jotm  k«*i>t  hill  lr;rmr<  at  college  unreproved, 
Took  his  docrre,  nnd  loH  the  life  he  loved  ; 
Nor  yet  onlnin'd,  his  leiiure  he  employ'd 
In  the  liglit  lahoiirx  he  no  much  enjoy'd  ; 
IliH  fuvoiirite  notions  and  hit  daring  views 
Were  cheriAh'd  fit  ill,  and  he  adored  the  muse. 

*'  A  little  time,  nnd  he  shonld  burst  to  light. 
And  admiration  of  the  world  eTcito ; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  purwiiit.  would  wonder  at  his  fame.*' 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired. 
He  call'd  before  him  all  his  heart  desired  ; 
"  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  poaacsa, 
And  beauty  next  an  anient  lover  bless ; 
For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
Happy  to  raiiie  and  hhare  her  poet's  fate." 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  frugal  board 
W'ith  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stored  ; 
^Vhere  each   indulgence    was  ibreweigh'd   with 

care, 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare 
Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  hb  bed, 
A 11  frugal  cares  and  prudent  coimsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind. 
Wrought  varioits  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind ; 
Slaves  of  the  rintr  and  lamp!  what  need  of  you, 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do? 

Though  rnpt  in  virions  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
To  common  i^ubjects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind  ; 
And  oft,  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight. 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write  ; 
A  rival  burge>ft  his  bold  muse  attack*d, 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well-known  fact; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy. 
Our  |)oet  gazed  at  what  was  passing  by  ; 
And  e'en  his  fiiiher  smiled  when  playful  wit 
From  hill  young  bard,  lome  haughty  object  hit. 

From  ancient  timet  the  borough  where   they 
dwelt 
Had  miqhty  contest  at  elections  felt : 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  'tis  true,  had  hold  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  f<>r  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  mem^>er  died,  and  to  supply  his  place, 
Two  heroes  enler'd  for  Ih'  importont  race ; 
Sir  GiMlfrey's  friend  and  F^arl  FitzdonneKs  son, 
I»rd  Freilerick  Damor,  both  pre{)ared  to  run  ; 
And  partial  numljers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight. 

Our  p(N*t's  father,  at  a  first  request. 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verwe  satiric,  said  and  sung. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  zeal, 
And  felt  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  Hueh  cool  inxult,  and  such  keen  abuse 
Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  ToCing  men  pn^ 
duce; 


Tlien  too  his  pnisea  were  in  contrast  seen, 
"  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean." 

"  I  much  rejoice,"  be  cried.  **  such  worth  to  find  : 
To  this  the  world  muet  be  no  longer  blind 
His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son, 
The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  hapiner  ChattenoD.'* 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  abould  their  friend  sue* 

ceed, 
That  much  discretion  would  the  poet  need. 

Their  friend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  leal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  opposers  feel. 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  aoothing  and  howiwetl) 
And  invitation  to  hia  noble  seat 
The  father  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  snatain ; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  ofller'd  to  a  aon. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  ahun. 

Thus,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  brcait 
The  father's  fears  were  by  hia  love  impreaa'd : 
**  There  will  you  find,  my  aoo,  the  couiteoos  east 
That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 
That  sofi  attention  which  e'en  beauty  paya 
To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praiae ; 
There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  giv«  delight. 
Where  every  sense  is  flattcr'd  like  the  sight : 
This  is  your  peril ;  can  yon  from  snch  aceae 
Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  aeraae. 
And  in  the  fiither's  humble  state  reanme 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  T* 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied. 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  lail. 
He  sufier'd  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  rooming  mail  convey'd, 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  arriving  at  the  hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene,  and  satiafiad ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone. 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  leoe : 
There  he  had  said,  "  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  r* 
And  when  arrived — "  This  room  is  but  a  room; 
Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'eroone  t 
Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show. 
Upheld  l^  talents,  and  their  value  know." 

This  reason  urged  ;  but  it  aurpaaa'd  hia  akiU 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  lordship  and  the  lady  saw. 
Breve  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppreas'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  prmaae  had  won. 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  bailiff's  eon. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hoars 
Fix'd  his    weak  ner\-e8,  and  raieed  hia  ftiliag 

powers  ; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice; 
So  that  at  night,  reflecting  on  hia  worda. 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  hiids- 

Now  was  the  sister  of  his  patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  m^eatic  mien ; 
Who,  sofUy  smiling  while  she  look'd  so  fair. 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air  { 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  express'd. 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother'a  gueat. 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kuid 
Raised  itroiig  emotione  in  the  poet'e  mind ; 
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OB  ftil'd  hii  boHB  to  defimd 
»  aweec  power  of  thii  •nchanting  friend. — 
f !  what  hope  diy  fnntic  mind  inTedet  f 
re  confiiaei,  and  whet  pride  penaadet  t 
\o  truth  I  dMoldit  tfaon  deluded  feed 
•  BO  gronndleMi,  tboa  art  mad  indeed. 
Hj'ot  Uwo,  wioe  one  f «« that  all  powerful 


■ne'a  uamg  impedimenti  remove ; 
atiaqfe  that  worth  ahould  wed  to  worth, 
le  of  feaioa  with  the  pride  of  birth." 
KNi  ait  draeming  thoi,  the  beauty  ipiea 
thy  tiemor.  paMirwi.  in  thine  eyea ; 
h  th'  amoaement  pleaaed,  of  eonqneet  vain, 
ca  her  pleaaaie,  caraleai  of  thy  pain ; 
•e  thee  pniae  to  humble  and  conibondi 
9  maDaiv,  and  flatten  thee  to  wound, 
iiaa  ahe  aaid  that  in  the  lowert  ■tale 
le  mind  eonna  a  noble  fate  t 
y  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  t 
m  flaayat  dare  and  anfler,  loar  and  &U. 
>  warn  tyranii,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
T*  no  faeling  lor  their  •algeet*B  pain ; 
ictim*k  aqguidi  givea   their   charma  ap. 


ir  chief  gkry  ia  the  wo  they  cauae : 

ng  qf  thia  waa  ielt,  in  ipite  of  lore. 

ope.  ia  apite  of  reaago,  would  remove. 

Kved  oar  youth,  with  conveiaation,  hooka, 

f  Eanm'a  mil-enbdning  looka ; 

delight,  Mkmwh'd  at  hia  lot, 

loneo  bonUi'd,  all  advice  forgot— 

ieaiB,Bml  every  thought,  were  fix'd  upon 

leapoc 

I  antomn  yet  and  many  a  day  must  frown 

don-Hall,  ere  went  my  lord  to  town ; 

le  the  father,  who  had  heard  his  boy 

1  a  imind  of  Iniory  and  joy, 

tly  thinking  that  the  youth  waa  one 

reting  danger,  wai  untkill'd  to  shun  ; 

If  hb  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  xeal. 

me  to  hope  and  truat.  believe  and  feel ; 

a  the  parent*!  wul  their  weight  imprem*d, 

m  he  wrote  the  counaela  of  hit  breast 

I,  thoa'rt  a  genina;  thou  hast  some  pre- 

nee, 

to  wit,  bat  hast  thou  sterling  sense  f 

lich,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go 

irth. 

raya  pam  for  what  'tis  truly  worth  ? 

I  thia  geniua  like  a  bill,  must  take 

» valne  oar  opinions  make. 

I  fomed  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain, 

lOae  of  eoBunon  parte  with  proud  disdain  ; 

vera  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide, 

axe  abroad  with  inconsiderate  pride  ; 

et  but  mere  probationeis  for  famo, 

iae  the  honour  they  should  then  disclaim  : 

so  harried  to  the  light  must  fade, 

:ing  laurels  flouriah  in  the  shado. 

ius  is  jealous;  I  have  heard  of  some 

unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb ; 

lerent  talents  would  ihoir  envy  raise ; 

ive  sickened  at  a  dancer's  praise ; 

i,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time. 

lie  at  hearing  Reynolds  i^'os  sublime  : 

itland'a  dulchess  wore  a  heavenly  srailc — 

•id  he,  neglected  all  the  while ! 


"  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  wings. 
Humming  their  lays,  and  brandishing  their  stings ; 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among. 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

"  Hear  mc,  my  boy  ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind — 
But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind ; 
Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms: 
If  never  heeded,  ihy  attack  is  vain ; 
And  if  ihey  heed  thee,  they'll  attack  again ; 
Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate. 
Thou  in  an  instant  majrst  decide  thy  fiite. 

"  Leave  admonition — let  the  vicar  give 
Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
Nor  take  that  simple  fancy  to  thy  brain, 
That  ihou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

"Our  Pdpe,  they  say, once  entertain'd  the  whin% 
Who  iear*d  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him; 
But  grant  they  f(Kir*d  him.  was  it  further  said. 
That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  ? 
Did  Chart  res  mend  f  Ward,  Watere,  and  a  score 
Of  flagrant  felons,  witii  his  floggings  sore  7 
Was  Gibber  silenced  f  No ;  with  vigour  bless'd. 
And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
He  dared  the  bord  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pope  and  spleen ; 
Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit, 
Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit; 
The  poet's  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaim. 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame. 

**  Strive  not  too  much  for  favour ;  seem  at  ease. 
And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  please : 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend, 
Bnt  not  too  near;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend ; 
And  favourite  be  not,  'tis  a  duiigerous  poet- 
Is  gain'd  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 
Talenlft  like  thine  may  make  a  mnn  approved, 
But  other  talents  trusted  and  Iwloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  early  see 
The  kind  of  mon  Ihou  art  not  forro'd  to  be. 

"  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay, 
And  pay  it  ever  ;  who,  with  all  their  skill, 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  leim  the  secret  will ; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  ihey  provide 
The  favourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside ; 
For  vice  is  weaknci*,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
If  indolont  the  pupil,  hartl  their  task  ; 
%Snch  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask  ; 
And  great  the  labour!  ibr  a  man  to  choose 
Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse ; 
For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight. 
They  must  to  joy  the  sonl  herself  excite  ; 
Thercf  )re  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind  : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  lake  the  lead 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire. 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  firo ; 
Or  peok  new  joys  and  livelier  pleasures  bring. 
To  eive  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

"These  arts,  indeed,  my  pou  munt  not  pursue,* 
Nor  m'ist  ho  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do  : 
It  is  not  safe  onother'n  crimes  to  know, 
Xor  is  it  wis»c  our  proper  worth  to  sliow : — 
•  Mv  lord,'  vou  sav, '  rniaji^^nl  me  tor  that  worth  :'— 
True,  and  preserve  it  riady  to  come  Ibrth  : 
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Ifquefllion'd,  fairly  answer — and  that  done, 
Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  father*!  son ; 
For  they  who  doubt  thy  talents  scorn  thy  boast. 
But  they  who  grant  Ihcm  will  dislike  thee  most : 
Observe  the  prudent ;  they  in  silence  sit 
Display  no  learning,  and  affect  no  wit ; 
They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  anume, 
But  know  the  useful  art  of  acting  dumb. 
Yet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appear*. 
And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

"  Thou  art  religion's  advocate — take  heed, 
Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  'tis  to  plead ; 
With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside, 
l>o  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide ; 
What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain. 
They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain  ; 
And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  youth, 
While  thou  wilt  grieve  for  so  di^racing  troth. 

"  With  pain  I've  seen,  these  wrangling  wits 
among. 
Faith's  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young ; 
Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard, 
Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  witch  and 

ward: 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhelm  thy  sense. 
Then  loudly  laugh  at  Truth's  and  thy  expense ; 
While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  con 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry,  *  The  good  young 
manP 

"  Prudence,  my  boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noble  friend  ; 
What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  moat  be  known 
To  take  a  patron's  maxims  (or  his  own  7 
When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play. 
Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away ; 
Tis  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  listenem  round, 
To  cry  divine !  and  doat  upon  the  sound  ; 
Remember  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill, 
Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
Besides,  'tis  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy ! 

"  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence  dine, 
Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine  : 
Thou  know'st  that  all  the  science  thoa  canst  boast 
Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  and  roast ; 
Nor  always  these ;  he  sometimes  raved  his  cash. 
By  interlinear  days  of  fnigal  hash  : 
Wine  hadst  thou  seldom  ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
As  to  deride  on  claret  or  champagne  f 
Doat  thou  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 
Who  order  port  the  doxen  at  a  time  f 
When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
We  judged  the  value  by  the  bottle's  size: 
Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume. 
Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

•*  Hani,  hoy,  thy  task  to  steer  thy  way  among 
That  servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng ; 
Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  rare. 
An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place : 
Freedom  with  these  let  thy  free  soul  condemn. 
Nor  with  thy  heart's  c<mcems  aasoriate  them. 

**  Of  all  be  cautioua— but  be  roost  afraid 
Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  my  lady's  maid ; 
Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  frandfol  eye. 
The  frequent  glance  deaign'd  for  thee  to  spy ; 
The  toA  bewitching  look,  the  food  bewailiog  aigh : 


Let  others  frown  and  envy ;  ahe  the  while 
(Insidious  syren  !)  will  demurely  smile ; 
And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way; 
She  has  her  blandishments,  and  though  so 
Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actiooa  speak : 
At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat ; 
But  kindness  shown  at  length  will  kindness 
Have  some  offended  7  tliem  will  she  disdain, 
And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign ; 
She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admirea  to  look 
On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book ; 
Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  foaturea  dweU, 
And  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  forewell. 

**  But,  John,  ramember  we  eannoc  maintain 
A  poor,  prood  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 

**  Doubt  mach  of  friendship :  abooldaC  ibem  fiai 
a  friend 
Pleased  to  advise  thee,  aaxiona  to  ooamand ; 
Should  he  the  praises  he  has  heard  report. 
And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 
Much  of  neglectful  patrons  shoald  be  say. 
And  then  exclaim — *  How  long  most  merit  sHyf 
Then  show  how  high  thy  modeat  hopes  mqr 

stretch. 
And  point  to  stations  for  beyond  thy  reach ; 
Let  such  designer,  by  thy  coodnet,  aee 
(Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dape  of  Ibea ; 
And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too 
For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  dcspiae. 

**  Such  are  thy  dangers }— yet  if  thoa 
Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  qnickaanda  dear. 
Then  may'at  thou  profit ;  bat  if  storma  piavul. 
If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  foil^ — 
No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport; 
But  in  thy  fother's  mansion  find  a  port." 
Our  poet  read. — **It  is  in  trath,**  said  be, 
'*  Correct  in  part,  bat  what  is  tkU  to  me  7 
I  love  a  foolish  Abigail !  in  base 
And  sordid  oflice !  fear  not  snch  disgrace : 
Am  I  so  blind  7"    **  Or  thou  woohist  sorely  see 
That  lady*s  fell,  if  she  should  sloop  to  theeT 
'*  The  coses  differ.**    **  True !  for  what  aarpriss 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  arise  7 
But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be  spissd 
Should  the  feir  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed.* 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  pasi'd, 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fest ; 
The  noble  friend  still  condescension  show'd. 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow*d  ; 
But  his  grave  lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  fritied  toa 

Cold  grow  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  waa  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  Masts,  with  mighty  showesthe 

fioods: 
All  green  was  vanish'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew. 
That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue. 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  sprsad. 

To  public  views  my  lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the  ladies — would  they  leave  their  friend ' 
The  time  was  fix'd — approach'd— was  near— wis 

come: 
The  trying  time  that  fill'd  hb  aoul  with  gloom  - 
Thoughtful  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose. 
And  cried,  **  One  hour  my  fortone  will  daselose ; 
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hoar!  from  iheo  have  I  to  date 
ftier  viewi,  or  wj  degraded  atAte; 
to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
all,  that  I  can  riae  no  more.*' 
wming  meal  waa  paat,  and  all  around 
oaum  nng  with  each  diaoordant  loand ; 
aa  in  ereiy  feot,  and  eveiy  look 
relJer^  joy  lor  liondon  journey  apoke : 
or  yonf  h ;  whoae  leclinga,  at  the  noiae 
iratioa,  had  iw  touch  of  joya; 
JTe  aiood,  and  aaw  each  carriage  drawn, 
dwya  monnled,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
iaa  came ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
ifnl  glanee,  and  then  hie eyea  withdraw; 
li  Bocfa  apeed,  bat  he  in  other  eyea 
gniah  rami    ^  I  pity,  bat  deapiae — 
f  boy!  pmanmptnoua acribbler! — you 
m  aneb  dreama  S— be  aober,  and  adieu  !'* 
came  the  mMe  fliend— ^And  will  my  lord 
lie  no  oorafbrt  f  drop  no  aoothing  word  ? 
moat  apeak."  He  apeaka,  *■  My  good  young 


IW  my  viewa ;  upon  my  care  depend ; 
rty  thainka  to  your  good  fiiiher  pay, 
a  atndent — ^Harry,  drive  away.*' 
MB  reign*d  all  around ;  of  late  ao  full 
7  acene,  dcaerted  now  and  dull : 
hia  natore  who  fbrbean  to  feel 
I'er  hia  apiriti  oo  aoch  triala  ateal ; 
enky  felt  our  poet  aa  he  went 
om  10  room  without  a  fii'd  intent 
sre."  he  Ihongfat,  **  I  wee  careaa'd  ;  admired 
vn  my  aonga ;  ahe  amiled,  and  I  aapired : 
ange  how  grieTooa!**    Aa  he  muaed,  a 


d  peeriah  to  her  dntiea  came ; 

le  tmblea  and  the  chain  ahe  drew, 

g  and  mutlor'd  in  the  poet*a  view : — 

faa  her  fortune ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 

temaeUea,  and  think  of  ua  no  mora : 

promiae — '*  here  hia  pride  and  shame 

im  to  fly  from  tbia  fiuniliar  dame  ; 

)  ooe  larewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 

bb  own  manaion  at  the  night's  approach. 

ther  met  him  with  an  anxious  air, 

ia  aad  tale,  and  check'd  what  aeem'd  de 


H  in  him  corrected,  but  alive ; 

would  aomething  for  a  friend  contrive  ; 

d  waa  pledged  ;  our  hero's  feverish  mind 

d  thia.  and  half  his  grief  resign'd ; 

m  three  months  hod  fled,  and  every  day 

mi  the  sickening  hopes  their  strength  away. 

iih  became  abatracted,  pensive,  dull ; 

r*d  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full : 

by  inquiring  words  and  anxious  looks, 

forgetful  of  his  muse  and  books ; 

lie  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 

r  vision  that  his  pain  relieved  : 

transported,  hail'd  the  happy  scat, 
Mice  his  pleasure  was  so  sure  and  sweet ; 
oyv  departed  came  in  blia^ful  view, 
MM  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew, 
ions  now  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
i  call'd  friends  because  they  arc  not  foes : 
'  they  would  say ;    he  starting,  tunt'd 
rooud ;  [sound ; 

'  there  waa  aomething  shocking  in  the 


111  brook'd  he  then  the  port  familiar  phrase. 
The  untaught  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gaze , 
Much  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked. 
When  ask'd  how  ladies  talk'd,or  walk'd,  or  look'd  f 
**  VVhat  said  my  lord  of  politics  7  how  spent 
He  there  his  time  ?  and  was  he  glad  he  went  f" 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief. 
But  still  it  gave  the  burden*d  heart  relief: 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofty  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  truth ; 
Summon'd  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  aomething  lair  and  friendly  would  be  done 
Although  he  judged  not,  as  before  his  fall. 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  hall. 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  which  dubious  friendship  would  bestow. 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appear'd, 
And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard ; 
A  well  known  servant  came — **  A  while,**  said  he. 
**  Bo  pleased  to  wait,  my  lord  hos  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sat ;  the  news  in  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand : 
Cold  was  the  day :  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeze. 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polinh'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate; 
Tho  splendid  sofo.  which,  though  made  for  rest. 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press'd ; 
The  shining  tables,  curiously  inlaid. 
Were  oil  in  comfortless  proud  style  display'd. 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once  donr  friend,  the  sickening 
slave. 

"  Was  he  forgotten  7"    Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near. 
Kach  rattling  carringe,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke : 
Oft  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come. 
"  Brings  he  a  message  ?*'  no  I  ho  pass'd  the  room : 
At  length  'tis  certain  :  "  Sir,  you  will  attend 
At  twelve  on  Thursday  I"    Thus  the  day  had  end 

Vex'd  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain; 
F'or  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place. 
That  secm'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended  ;  then  was  all  prepared  ; 
For  the  snmo  scr^'ant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  ofler'd  to  his  trembling  hand : 
"  No  more  I"  ho  rried  ;  "  disdains  he  to  atTbrd 
One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  ?" 

With  trouhlcd  spirit  he  bcgnn  to  read 
Thot  "  In  iho  church  my  lord  could  not  succeed  ;" 
Who  had  "  to  peers  of  cither  kind  applied, 
And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied  : 
While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  pcssess'd, 
Not  likely  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest. 
And  thfreforc,  all  things  wciirh'd.  (as  he,  my  lord. 
Hail  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word.) 
Wisdom  it  soem'd  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
To  busier  scenes,  and  bid  the  church  adieu  !" 

Ilcro  grieved  the  youth ;  he  foil  his  father's 
pride 
Must  with  his  own  be  fhock'd  and  mortified  : 
But  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  ho,  alas  I  conceived  himself  disgraced — 
In  some  appointment  on  tho  London  quays. 
Ho  bade  farewell  to  honour  and  to  ease; 
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His  spirit  fell,  and  from  that  hoar  assured 

How  vain  his  d reams,  he  sufler'd  and  was  cured. 

Our  poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conceal'd,  and  die. 
Alas!  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infuse, 
Which,  cherish 'd  with  such  love,  'twas  worse  than 

death  to  lose ! 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  painful  was  the  strife, 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life ; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait, 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  fate. 
Thanks  to  the  patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Rxprcss'd  the  sadness  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass'd  with  busy  men 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th'  official  pen ; 
Who  to  superiors  must  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought. 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught; 
No  answers  gave  ho  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  suffering  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  his  failure  roee, 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  dia- 

close. 
A  soul  averse  from  scenes  and  works  so  new, 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule, 
Thoughts  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind, 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined  : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assail'd. 
Till  his  soul  fainted,  and  his  reason  fail'd  : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose. 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distress'd  to  And 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  designed  ; 
But  still  he  gninM  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views : 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramble,  and  to  climb : 
He  little  thought  a  son,  his  hope  and  pride. 
His  favour'd  boy  was  now  a  home  denied  : 
Yes  !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  oflice  climb  from  place  to  place, 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill. 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-<'hanging  will. 
Of  every  aid  bereH,  eiposed  to  every  ill. 

Thu<«  as  he  sat,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  aniioua  fathers  share, 
A  friend  abniptly  to  his  presence  brought. 
With  trembling  hand,  the  subject  of  his  thought; 
Wliom  he  had  found  afllicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  room. 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
With  sorrow-shrunken  fnce  and  hair  upright. 
He  look'd  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  offright; 
But  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown. 
His  parent's  loes  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

Tlie  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud. 
And  drew  arouml  him  an  astonish'd  crowd ; 
The  sons  and  servants  to  the  father  ran. 
To  share  the  feelings  of  the  grieved  old  man. 


*'  Our  brother,  speak !"  they  all  exclaim'd ;  **  ei> 
plain 
Thy  grief,  thy  tufferiog :" — but  they  ask*d  io  vain: 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  all  wac  known. 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grown : 
But,  if  obecure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kiixlnesi  muat  the  care  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured  ;  for  qaiet,  love,  and  cmn 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  aikl  broke  on  the  despair; 
Yet  slow  thoir  progresa.  and,  as  vapoun  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintiy  grove. 
All  is  confuaion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obacurely  to  the  sight ; 
More  and  yet  more  refined  the  tranka  appear. 
Till  the  wild  prospoci  aianda  diacinct  and  clear ; 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  yoimg  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew: 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  diMBal,  tbongh 

At  times  he  atter'd,  **  What  a  drenm  wh  wm! 
And  what  a  prospect!  glorious  and  divine ! 
O !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night,  to  see 
These  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  ■■; 
That  syren  dattery^and  to  send  me  then, 
Hope-raised  and  soften'd,  to  those  henrtless  men; 
That  dark  brow'd  stem  director  pleased  lo  show 
Knowledge  of  subjects,  I  disdain'd  to  know; 
Cold  and  controlling — but  'tis  gone,  'tis  past; 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  laat'' 

Now  grew  the  youth  resign'd  ;  he  bade  adien 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fimcy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flush'd  on  his  pallid  face,  and  comiiless  beat 
The  quickening  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bm 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  bieathe  at 
more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sostain'd. 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain'd; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  Vm, 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now,  his  wxM-ldly  views  were  closed, 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  yooth  reposed. 

The  father  grieved — but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  £tir 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shot  oat 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 
While  the  strong  faith  the  piooa  youth  possem'd. 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  noumful  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  varioos  chauwli 
spread.  [dead- 

Tho  youth,  once  favour*<^  with  such  praise,  nm 
"  Kmma,"  the  lady  cried,  **  my  words  attend. 
Your  syren  smiles  have  kill'd  yonr  humble  friend : 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more. 
Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore.** 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame 
That  o'er  the  check  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
'*  You  censure  not,"  said  she,  **  the  sun's  bright 

rays. 
When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gaze; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind, 
Yon  would  not  justly  call  the  light  unkind 
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9  dead  f  and  am  I  to  auppoae 
m  ofpoiaon  ia  raeli  looks  ai  thoM  f 
M,  and,  poiniiDg  to  the  miiror,  cast 
id  gaf  ^aaca,  and  ooart*sied  as  sha  paai*d 
(d,  to  wfaoB  the  poet's  &to  was  told, 
ch  aflbcted,  for  a  man  so  eold : 
'  Mid  hii  lordship^  "  ran  distraeted,  mad ! 
f  aoal  I'm  sorry  fiir  the  lad ; 
r.  no  doubt,  ih'  oUigiog  world  will  say 
'  hanh  naage  help'd  him  on  his  vny : 
suppose,  I  should  have  nursed  his  muse, 
ih  champagne  have  brighton*d  up  his 


d  he  made  me  filmed  mj  whole  lire  long, 
in*d  mjr  eai*  with  gratitude  and  song, 
aid  the  fiuher  hear  that  I  regret 
t  miafcrtune    yes !  1*11  not  fiuget"— 
diey»— The  friher  to  his  gAve  convey'd 
he  loved,  and  his  last  duties  paid, 
rs  liea  my  boy,"  he  cried,  "  ot  care  bereft, 
Bven  be  praised,  I've  not  a  genius  left : 
imoog  ye,  sons !  is  doora'd  to  live 
■raised  hopes  of  what  the  great  may  give ; 
ith  ezalied  views  and  fortunes  mean, 
n  ai^uishfOr  to  live  in  spleen : 
ms  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 
contoniion,  but  it  cost  his  life ; 
D,  my  sona,  upon  yourMlves  depend, 
foor  own  txertkms  find  the  friend.*' 


TALE   VL 

TBB  FKAHK  C0I7&TSHIP. 

Ui,  it  Is  my  eoarin's  doty  to  nuke  a  coarteiy,  snd 
iber,  as  it  please  joa ;"  bm  for  all  (bat,  coiuiin, 
be  a  bdoulsonae  fellow,  or  else  make  another 
aad  saj,  "Father,  as  it  pleaaei  me." 

Mmk  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  li.  sc.  1. 

He  cannot  flatter,  he ! 
eat  mtaid  aad  plain— he  must  speak  truth. 

King  Luar,  act  ii.  ac.  2. 

th  liven  yon  one  Ace,  and  joii  make  youraclvee 
fOQ  Jig,  yon  amble,  you  nick-name  God's  crea- 
1  OMka  your  wantonness  jour  Ignorance. 

natnUt,  act  liL  ac  1. 

Ire  is  to  nine  ears  1  Osn  this  be  true? 
Bnteom'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  1 

JfticA  AOo  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

bnas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  aire, 
feet  high,  and  loofc'd  sii  inches  higher ; 
orose,  detormlned,  solemn,  slow, 
ew  the  man,  could  never  ceese  to  know ; 
iful  spouse,  when  Joiuis  was  not  by, 
rra  presence  and  a  steady  eye  ; 
1  her  husband  dropped  her  look  and  tone, 
as  raled  unqiiestion'd  and  alone, 
sd,  and  oft  would  qnote  the  sacred  words, 
>os  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lordu ; 
tiled  Abraham  lord .'  and  who  could  be, 
>  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he  7 
he  view'd  with  undisguised  respect, 
'er  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect. 
Iiad  one  daughter,  and  this  favourite  child 
the  &lher  of  his  spleen  beguiled  ; 
by  attention  from  her  early  years, 
rd  all  wishes  by  her  smiles  or  tears  : 
13 


But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  ployful  time. 
When  contradiciion  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  perents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  faults  corrected  in  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  aober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt, 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  felt: 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favour'd  mortals  find, 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love. 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs,  all  objections  cease, 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces — Peace ! 

They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew, 
Who,  as  their  foes  maintain,  their  sovereign  slew ; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct, 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  wos  still  their  saint,  and  when  they  met. 
They  moum*d  that  saints*  were  not  our  rulers  yet 

Fix'd  were  their  habits :  they  arose  betimes. 
Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  sang  their  party 

rhymes : 
Their  meals  wore  plenteous,  regular,  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Jones  brought  him  constant  gain ; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com — 
And,  like  his  father,  he  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  their  house ;  each  table,  chair  and  stool 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule ; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  graced  the  room  ; 
A  plain  brown  f4ipcr  lent  its  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  survoy'd 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  for  china  made  ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  pencill'd  ware. 
That  few  would  senn^h  for  nobler  objects  there— ^ 
Yet  tum'd  by  chosen  friendii.  and  there  appear'd 
His  stern,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered  ,* 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  bold  protector  of  the  conqucr'd  land  ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore, 
Tum'd  out  the  mombcra,  and  made  fast  the  door, 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drune, 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  hi.i  soul,  to  rule  alcmo. 
The  stem  still  smile  ench  friend  approving  gave. 
Then  tum'd  the  view,  and  nil  again  were  grave. 

There  stood  a  clock,  though  small  the  owner's 
need. 
For  habit  told  when  nil  things  should  proceed  ; 
Few  their  nmusements,  but  when  friends  appear'd. 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  choor'd  ; 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure  : 
Their  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pnss'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fail'd,  and  others  gone  ai«tmy; 
Clerks  hud  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  llown 
To  Ciretna  Green,  or  sons  rchclliouK  gn)wn ; 
Quarrels  ond  fires  arose  ; — and  it  wan  plain 
The  times  wcro  hnd  ;  the  saints  hnd  censed  to 

reit^n  I 
A  few  yel  lived  to  languish  and  to  mourn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 


•  This  appolIaiii)n  Is  horc  used  not  ironically,  nor  willx 
malisiiity  ;  l)ut  it  i:%r,ikcn  iii«^rcly  to  (l''si!»M.»tL'  a  morosi-ly 
devout  i>coplc,  with  pcouliitr  a-iisicriry  oi  manners. 

I 
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CRABBE. 


JonaH  had  siNters,  and  of  ihese  was  one 
Who  lost  a  huvband  and  an  on]y  son ; 
Twolvo  months  her  sables  she  in  sorrow  wore. 
And  moiim'd  so  long,  that  she  could  mourn  no 

more. 
Distant  from  Jonns,  and  from  all  her  race. 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play'd. 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard, 
Uc  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppressed  ; 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  usk'd  her  niece. 
Had  he  suspicionj  that  disturb'd  his  peace; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Prc8cr\*o<l  ihe  thoughtful  man  from  all  alarm; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return, 
Nor  stay  ihc  manners  of  the  >vorld  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  care  engruM, 
And  be  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybil,  pleased  and  unconfined. 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  ihe  opening  mind  * 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful;  all  at  home 
Tin  varied  quiet,  and  unruflled  gloom  : 
There  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few ; 
Here  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  nnd  new : 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

looks; 
Here,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books: 
And  the  young  beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 
On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 
Yet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart, 
But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part : 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  aunt  and  niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

**  Yes !  we  must  go.  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express; 
Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refrain. 
The  more  t'  enjoy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  learn  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took, 
And  from  the  matron  caught  th'  approving  look : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excnse  was  tent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen. 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gated  admiring ;— «he,  with  visage  prim, 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise, 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  fatlier'i  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad  ;  the  damsel's  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  ibr  the  part ; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right ; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain — 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  refum'd,  the  matron  and  the  niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase; 
The  aunt,  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid. 
Bat  still  with  her  sojourn*d  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  franks  could  be  procured, 
And  when  they  could  not.  silence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew. 
It  aMiiii'd  •  iact  that  none  amoiif  tbani  kutw : 


The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  life. 
And  qniet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  widow  dwelt  of  worthy  fame. 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  sant ; 
Tlie  wealth  her  husband  left,  her  care  retain'd 
For  one  tall  youth,  and  widow  she  remain^ ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid. 
Her  wishes  watch *d,  and  her  conmands  obcy'd. 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  from  early  youllw 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dreas'd. 
And  look  serene  th*  unruflled  mind  expresa'd ; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o'erspread. 
And  his  brown  locks  eurl'd  graceful  on  lus  heid; 
Yet  might  observers  in  hia  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteneas  spy ; 
The   friendly  thought   it  keen,  the   tnmcbanm 

deem*d  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  (be  or  friend  detad* 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  ooncet; 
And  they  who  jested  on  a  mind  ao  aound. 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  (bund  ; 
Chaste,  sober,  s*  lemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  Ikit  aahamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  fimnd  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish'd  to  find  •  aon : 
Three  years  had  paas'd  since  he  hud  Sybil  aeen; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  ahe  once  had  been. 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  diaereel; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  OMel 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  aon  should  choose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  hia  riewBi 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  ahrewd. 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  imbued 
To  all  he  said  ahe  bow*d  with  much  respect. 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  oeemii^^  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  die  aCrength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length : 
As  a  drawn  battle  showi  to  each  a  fbicOa 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  coune ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  diaoera'd 
And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  retam'd. 

Jonas  now  aak*d  hia  daughter ;  and  the  aunt. 
Though  loath  to  loae  her,  was  obliged  to  gam  »- 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  nuUnm  cling. 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  ? 
No !  in  the  young  there  lives  a  lore  of  change^ 
And  to  the  easy  they  prefer  the  atrange ! 
Then  too  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  laal. 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  lo  fcel; 
When  with  the  Batrons  Sybil  first  iut  down. 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown. 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  aaam'd. 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  waa  then  eaieea'd 
But  in  few  yean,  when  she  perceived,  indeed. 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed. 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  filFd  her  mind. 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard 
To  sit  and  ponder  o'er  an  ugly  card ; 
Rather  the  nut  tree  shade  the  nymph  pfelerr*d. 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evenii^  hifd 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  look 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  favourite  book. 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind. 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturb'd  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  aeim 
Wild  roving  thonghli  and  endleas  leTeriae . 
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Bf  eame;  and  whca  the  aunt  perceived 
of  Sybil,  and  how  mnch  ihe  grieved, 
ir  her  that  tender  giief  ahe  laid, 
MM,  aoA,  oootending  pawioni  made. 
iybil  railed  in  her  father's  anna 
•mlled  in  a  daughter'!  chamii ; 
seompUrii'd  he  was  pleased  id  find, 
'd  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  mind  : 
I  the  fit  of  pride  and  findneas  fled, 
■I  judgment  bf  his  hopes  misled ; 
m  ibe  lady's  spirita,  Ikr  more  Ine 
'  oTapeaking  than  a  maid's  should  be ; 
I.  aa  Jonaa  tbooght,  she  seem'd  to  know, 
er  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show ; 
'  her  drees,  like  theiia  who  idly  dote 
^  coioomb,  or  a  coioomb's  coat ; 
spiriti  when  onr  friends  appear, 
ly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near.*' 
aoaa,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame, 
s  diadainlhl  to  hie  sister's  name : — 
fill  vrretrh  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
ile  spirit  of  ny  darling  child." 
aaid  ia  viitooas,**  said  the  dame.— Quoth 

giv«  pnMf,  by  acting  virtaously : 
ping  when  the  elden  pray  f 
gnotttcnsehalf  a  summer's  day  f 
nock  Ibma  that  she  delights  to  trace, 
sd  langha  in  Heaekiah's  &ce  1 
loaaanah !— to  the  vrorld  belorigs ; 
I  the  fidliee  of  its  idle  throngs, 
s  Boft  talea  of  love,  and  sings  love's  soA- 
ngsaoga. 

ir  friend  ia  jret  delay'd  in  town, 
prepare  her  till  the  youth  comes  dowL 
advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat ; 
and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet" 
«  grave  lather  took  the  lass  aside, 
V  sternly,  «*  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  T" 
er^d,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
tot  vow*d  against  the  holy  stale." 
Ily,  Sf  bil,"  said  the  parent ;  **  know 
their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe 
,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve, 
1  peepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
ihce  hia  air  and  dress  may  seem, 
■od  youth  ia  worthy  of  esteem ; 
Ihoa  with  rudeness  treat  him ;  of  disdaiji 
I  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain, 
taunting  speech  give  certain  proof 
ject  thee  from  my  sober  roof." 
wt,"  said  Sybil,  **  will  with  pride  protect 
a  a  ftther  can  for  this  reject ; 
a  Ibnna],  rigid,  soulless  boy 
era  alter,  or  my  views  destroy  T* 
ten  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high, 
ing  something  'twiit  a  groan  and  sigh. 
etermined  maid,  ber  doubtful  mother  by. 
ne,"  she  said ;  '*  incline  thy  heart,  ray  child, 
\y  fancy  on  a  man  so  mild  : 
•r.  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
ho  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved 
e  onn  is  but  a  bargoin  made 
ind  tyrant — he  will  be  obey'd ; 
s  the  quiet,  comfort;— but  thy  youth 
p  nature,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 
iU  ha  love  r  said  Sybil ;  "  I  am  told 
a  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  cold." 


■'Alas !"  the  matron  aniwer'd,  '*  much  I  droad 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  le  1 ! 
That  love  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  prize. 
And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes : 
Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry  t 
No !  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely ! 
Your  love,  like  that  displny'd  upon  the  stage. 
Indulged  is  folly,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show. 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe ; — 
All  flesh  is  gross — before  you  give  a  heart. 
Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love. 
What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove ! 
No !  my  fair  child,  lei  all  such  visions  cease ; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

*'  I  roust  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  '*  I  must  see 
The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
At  ray  forbidding  frown,  his  heart  must  ache, 
Ilis  tongue  must  falter,  and  hii  frame  must  shake  : 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  ray  feet  to  kneel, 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ! 
Nay !  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire. 
Thai  reason's  self  must  for  o  time  retire." 

"  Alas !  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame, 
"  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with 

shame; 
He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust ! 
He  cannot,  child."~The  child  replied,  "  He  must." 

They  ceased  :  the  matron  lefl  her  with  a  frown*, 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  youth  came  down : 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  '*  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends ; 
Olxcrvo,  respect  him ;  humble  bo  each  word 
That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord." 

Forcwam'd,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  ontcr'd  on  his  task, 
The  father  met  him ;  '*  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
A  few  doll  days.  Josiah— but  a  few — 
It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due  ; 
I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wife 
Repa>'s  it  with  obedience  through  her  life  : 
Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone  t 
Henceforward  thou  shalt  rule  unqucstion'U  and 

alone ; 
And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek— 
How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  spook.  * 

A  sober  smile  return'd  the  youth,  and  said, 
*'  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid  ?" 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  oAen  wonder'd — "  Will  the  creature  come  7 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  slinll  force  me  to  bestow 
My  hand  upon  him.  yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  liehcld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
"  Daughter,  my  friend  :  my  daughter,  friend," — he 

cried, 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  nsido  ; 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  tliront  and  prayer, 
"  Do  take  him,  child,— otfei id  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gazed — were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  face,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  ujjon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view — so  iinlutation  pass'd : 
But  in  this  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  fair  person,  and  the  still  staid  mioo ; 
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The  glow  that  temperance  o'er  the  cheek  had  apread, 
Where  the  soft  down  half  Teil'd  the  purest  red ; 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed  : 
fiut  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain. 
The   pale   brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a 

slain ; 
The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt. 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  too. 
Engaged  and  soften'd  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  fair  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire. 
That  check'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lofty  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem'd  to  hide 
In  an  affected  smile  the  scorn  and  pride  ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin^  meaning  caught. 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fraught — 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it  caught 

Silent  they  sat : — thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt ;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wonder*d,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — **  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well  t" 
"  Art  thou  physician  f"  she  replied  ;  **  my  hand, 
My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  bo  at  thy  command." 

She  said — and  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kneel. 
And  gave  his  lips  the  of%r*d  pulse  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Soem*d  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak ; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — **  Doctor,  tell, 
Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me — am  I  well  7" 
*'  Thou  art,"  said  he ;  '*  and  yet  thy  dress  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite :" 
"  In  whom  V*  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure: 
"  In  more,"  said  he,  "  than  I  expect  to  cure. 
I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
Want  and  excess ,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold  : 
Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show, 
From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

*'  Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need. 
What  is  thy  fee  ?  Good  doctor !  pray  proceed." 

"  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden  ;  thou  art  vain ; 
Within  that  face  sit  insult  and  disdain  ; 
Thou  art  enamour'd  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move. 
Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love ; 
And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might. 
But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight, 
And  lose  my  present  peace  in  dreams  of  vain  de- 
light" 

"  And  can  thy  patients,"  said  the  njrmph, "  endure 
Physic  like  this  7  and  will  it  work  a  cure  7" 

*'  Such  is  my  hope,  fair  damsel ;  thou,  I  find, 
Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind  ; 
But  the  world  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys ; 
Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around. 
That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found  : 
Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise,  and  love. 
Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove  ? 


Could  it  for  errors,  follies,  aim  alone. 
Or  give  thee  comfort,  thooghtfol  and  alooef 
It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  cbaim 
Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  fleah  from  ham: 
Turn  then,  fair  creature,  from  a  world  of  ato. 
And  seek  the  jewel  happineaa  within.*' 

**Speak'st  thou  at  meetiiigr'  eaid  theiyBiik 
**  thy  speech 
Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  tasch ; 
But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  frmn  the  patient  lauo 
Thine  own  disease  f — ^The  core  ia  Uiy  ooneen." 

«•  Yea,  with  good  will."— •>  Then  know,  'tii  ikf 
complaint. 
That,  for  a  sinner,  thoo'rt  too  mueh  a  aaint; 
Hast  too  much  show  of  the  aed«te  and  pore^ 
And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure : 
This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  nnpolite ; 
Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right 
Thou  mayst  be  good,  but  why  shoald  goodnesi  be 
Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  f 
Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damaers  eye, 
In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye ; 
But,  jest  apart — ^what  virtue  canst  thoa  trace 
In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  fiica  7 
Does  that  long-skirled  drab,  that  over-nice 
And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  soom  of  vice  7 
Then  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 
So  void  of  grace  as  dnll  monotony  f 
Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 
The  human  heart ; — thou  mayst  not  speak  of  lor 
Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  wajrs  aside. 
And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried : 
Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  eoae. 
Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please; 
Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain. 
While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain.'" 

"  This  is  severe ! — O !  maiden,  wilt  not  thoa 
Something  for  habits,  mannera,  modes,  allow  T'— 
"  Yes !  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require. 
In  my  behalf,  for  manners,  modes,  attire !" 

**  True.  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed. 
Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed: 
Thy  father !"— "  Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed. 
*'  Good  doctor,  hero  our  conference  is  closed!" 

Then  left  the  youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat, 
Pass'd  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-seat; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried  : — **  My  audacious  child !" 
Exclaim'd  the  dame,  **  I  read  what  she  has  done 
In  thy  displeasure — Ah!  the  thoughtless  one! 
But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man 
Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can : 
Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
The  daughter's  will,  the  father  to  beguile  } 
So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
Will  you  preserve  our  peace,  Josiah  7  say." 

"Yes!    my  good  neighbour,"  said  the  gentle 
youth, 
"  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth ; 
And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  efibrts  ceaae, 
And  only  then — perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The  dame  had   doubts :  she  well  his  Tifiucs 
knew. 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  true ; 
"  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask." 
Soon  as  the  father  from  Josiah  learn*d 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  discem'd. 
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*  He  lofca,**  the  mm  eiclum'd,  **  he  loves,  'tit 

Hie  thonghtlea  giri,  and  ihall  he  love  in  vain  f 
She  may  he  atnhboni,  but  ihe  ihall  be  tried. 
Born  aa  the  ia  of  wilfubiem  and  pride.** 

With  anger  fimoght,  bat  willing  to  pennade, 
The  wraihfiil  lather  met  the  uniling  maid ; 
"  Sybil/*  Mid  he,  *<I  long,  and  yet  I  dread 
To  know  thy  oondnct ;  hath  Joaiah  fled  f 
And,  grieved  and  frettMl  by  thy  ■comful  air. 
For  his  lost  peace  betaken  him  to  prayer  f 
Couldat  ihoa  his  pore  and  modest  mind  distress. 
By  vile  remarks  upon  his  speech,  address, 
Aitire.  and  voice  f'-^  All  this  I  most  confess.*'— 
"Unhappy  child !  what  laboor  will  it  cost 
To  win  him  back !"— ^  I  do  not  thmk  him  lost**— 
"  Courts  he  then,  trifler !  insolt  and  disdain  r*— 
"  So :  bat  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refrain.*' 
"Then  hear  me.  Sybil ;  should  Josiah  leave 
Thy  &iher^s  honse  T— ^  My  lather's  child  would 

grieve.** — 
'ThMt  b  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
To  ipesk  oflove  V* — ^  I  might  fiom  grief  refrain.** — 
"Then  wilt  thoa,  daoghter,  our  design  embrace  f* — 
"Ctn  I  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace  f 
"Deer  child !  ia  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ex- 


Dear  father ! 


wot  thoa  have  this  good  youth  f 
yes.** 


TALK  vn. 

TBK  Wn>OW*B  TALE. 

Ah  me !  for  aof  ht  that  I  coald  ever  read, 

Or  ever  bear  by  Isle  or  history, 

Tie  eoume  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth : 

Bill  either  it  wis  different  hi  blood, 

Or  else  miigrafled  in  respect  of  years, 

Or  else  it  stood  opoo  the  choice  of  friends; 

Or  if  ibere  were  a  sympathy  io  choice, 

War,  deslh,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it 

iiidnummer  Night't  Drtam^  act  1.  so.  I. 

0!  thou  didsi  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily, 
If  thou  resaemberest  not  the  slightest  fiiliy 
ThM  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 

A9  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him,  take  his  offer. 

Ibid,  act  iii.  sc.  6- 


To  briner  Moss,  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down 
His  only  daughter,  from  her  school  in  town  ; 
A  tender,  timid  maid  !  who  knew  not  how 
To  pan  B  |Hg-sly,  or  to  face  a  cow : 
Smiling  she  came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
A  ftir  compleiion,  and  a  slender  waist. 

Tied  to  spare  ueals,  disposed  in  manner  pure, 
Her  Culler's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure  ; 
^^'here  b/  the  steaming  beof  he  hungry  sat. 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate  : 
Hot  (mm.  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seized 
An  eqnal  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeased  ; 
TJieair,  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagg'd  around. 
And  the  offended  damsel  sigh*d  and  frown'd  ; 
11m  swelling  fat  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid. 
And  frocy's  sickness  seiied  the  loathing  maid  : 
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But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took, 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook  ; 
When  one  huge  laxKxIen  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls,  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen ; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new; 
When  the  course  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again. 
She  could  not  breathe  ;  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  th'  dicnded  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine : 
When  she  resolved  her  father's  heart  to  move, 
If  hearts  of  fanners  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  to  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit. 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  vt'ork  alone  ; 
'*  No  .***  said  tite  farmer,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
**  These  are  your  school-taught  ain ;  your  mother's 

pride 
Would  send  you  there ;  but  I  am  now  your  guide. 
Arise  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare. 
And  this  despatch 'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 
liook  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done; 
In  every  household  work  your  portion  take. 
And  what  }'ou  make  not,  see  that  othora  moke : 
At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
The  whitening  web  he  sprinkled  on  the  Lea ; 
When  thus  employ'd,  should  our  young  neighbour 

view 
A  useful  lass,  yon  may  have  more  to  do." 

Dreadful  were  these  commands  ;  but  worse  than 
these 
The  parting  hint,  a  farmer  could  not  please : 
Tis  true  she  had  without  abhorrence  seen 
Young  Ilnrry  Carr,  when  he  wns  snmrt  and  clean ; 
But  to  he  married,  be  a  farmer's  wife, 
A  slave !  a  drudge !  she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  swimming  eyes  the    fretful  nymph  with- 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew  ; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid 

Hnrry,  a  youth  whose  late  departed  sire 
Had  leit  him  all  industrious  men  require. 
Saw  the  pale  beauty ;  and  her  shape  nnd  air 
f'ngagcd  him  much,  and  yet  ho  must  furl)ear  : 
"  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damsel  do  V* 
He  said  ;  then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view  : 
"  Pify  so  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  learn 
Of  household  cares  ;  for  what  can  beauty  earn 
By  those  KMiall  arts  which  they  at  scliool  attain. 
That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them  vain  V 

This  Iucklc8s  dnmj«el  look'd  the  village  round, 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found  ; 
A  penMive  widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  iiymjih,  who  wish'd  her  eouI's  dis- 
tress 
To  one  so  rtceminp  kind,  cnnfiding,  lo  confess. 

"  What  lady  that  V  the  anxious  lass  inquired, 
Who  then  Uphold  the  oiu»  she  most  admired  : 
"  Here,"  said  the  brother,  '•  arc  no  ladies  scen^- 
That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green  ; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give ; 
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She  happier  days  hat  known,  but  Memi  at  eaae^ 
And  you  may  call  her  lady,  if  you  i^eaae  : 
But  if  you  wish,  good  aiater,  to  improve, 
You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love." 

These  Nancy  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught. 
This  useless  widow  was  the  one  she  sought ; 
The  father  growl'd  ;  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
In  such  connexion  that  could  give  alarm : 
"  And  if  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  course, 
Tis  odds  ogainst  us  she  will  take  a  worse." 

Then  met  the  frientis  ;  the  widow  heard  the  aigh 
That  ask'd  at  once  compassion  and  reply. 
"  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor. 
Tours  were  the  kindness — ^yonder  is  my  door ; 
And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray, 
From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray." 

There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
complaints. 
Painting  her  wo  as  injured  feeling  paints. 

*'  O,  dearest  friend  !  do  think  how  one  must  feel, 
Bhock'd  all  day  long,  and  sicken'd  every  meal  \ 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen,  (and  to  you 
A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new,) 
A  mind  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced. 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste ; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  polish'd  mind 
All  bNue  ideas  must  resistance  find. 
And  sordid  pictures  from  the  fancy  pose. 
As  the  breath  startles  from  the  polished  gla«. 

*'  Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene, 
Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
These  twining  jess'mines,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  the  room ! 
What  lovely  garden  !  there  you  oft  retire. 
And  tales  of  wo  and  tenderness  admire : 
In  that  neat  case,  your  books,  in  order  placed, 
Soothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured  taste ; 
And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm. 
How  must  you  scorn  the  farmer  and  the  farm !" 

The  widow  smiled,  and  "Know  you  not,"  said  she, 
"  How  much  these  farmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they 

seef 
True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fiite. 
By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  state : 
This  garden,  you  with  such  delight  behold. 
Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold  ; 
These  plants,  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 

sense, 
To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense ; 
Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  failing  sight. 
And  oflener  read  from  duty  than  delight ; 
(Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
But  view  me  rightly,  you  will  see  no  more 
Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
Happy  indeed,  bat  not  in  books  nor  flowers, 
Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours. 
Of  never-tasted  joys ;  such  visions  shun. 
My  jTOUthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  farmer's  son." 

**  Nay."  said  the  damsel,  nothing  pleased  to  see 
A  friend's  advice  could  like  a  father's  be ; 
**  Bleas'd  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  smile 
At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style : 
To  my  Lucinda's  sympathizing  hear*. 
Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  griefs  impart, 
Slie  would  console  me ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
Ills  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know  t 


And  I  confess,  it  shocks  my  pffide  to  tall 
The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ; 
For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  »hock*d  to  feel 
The  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  aak*d. 
Fed  you  the  swine  ?  Good  heaven !  how  I  am  taak'd ! 
What !  can  you  smile !  Ah !  smile  not  at  tha  griif 
That  woos  your  pity  and  demands  ralief.** 

**  Trifles,  my  love ;  you  take  a  ftlaa  alarm ; 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  tha  fium : 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care. 
And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  tbera: 
Fix  on  the  youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  theaa. 
To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  plaaaa." 

"  What  words,"  the  lass  replied,  **  oflend  my  ear! 
Try  you  my  patience  ?  Can  you  be  aincara  f 
And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  lo  give 
To  a  rude  farmer,  and  with  rustic  livaf 
Far  other  fate  was  yours :  some  gentle  yoath 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avow'd  hie  troth ; 
The  power  of  love  prevail'd,  and  fraely  both 
Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the 
And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  paraitt'a  po! 
And  jealous  fears,  drew  oo  the  happjr  hour ; 
Ah !  let  not  memory  lose  the  blioaful  view. 
But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  lor  yon.' 

''Agreed,  my  daughter,  what  my  heart  baa  1 
Of  love's  strange  power  shall  be  with 

shown : 
But  let  me  warn  you.  that  experiaDca  finda 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  deaigna.** 

'*  Mjrsterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  **  joo,  I  know. 
Have  sufler'd  much ;  now  deign  the  grief  to  aiiow 
I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part." 

The  widow  answer'd,  **  I  had  onca,  like  yoau 
Such  thoughts  of  love  ;  no  dream  is  more  antma; 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothiog  can  expel, 
A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irrasiatible. 
The  struggling  mind,  when  onca  aubdoad,  in  vain 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  tha  flaaa  t'  allay. 
And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away : 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lorers  meat,  thay  pnva 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powaiful  Ioyo: 
Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutoal  soBart; 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it :  heart  is  changed  for  haait; 
Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delighted  aland. 
And,  at  the  altar,  hand  is  joined  to  hand. 

''Alas !  my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so. 
Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  leal  the  wo; 
There  ia  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
With  onch  prevailing  and  alarming  lova ; 
Psasion  to  reason  will  submit ;  or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  tha  poorest  swains  deny  f 
Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  creata 
The  slightest  bar  to  such  resbtless  fata  f 
Yet  high  and  low,  jrou  see,  forbear  to  mix ; 
No  beggars*  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  tiansfix ; 
And  who  but  amorous  peers  or  nobles  sigh 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  f 
For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
You  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love : 
All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire, 
*  Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearts  desire  f 
But  quittii^f  precept,  let  example  show 
What  joys  from  love  nncheck'd  by  prudenca  flow 
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"A  fDath  nj  ftilwr  in  hit  office  pbced, 
or  bamble  IbrtuiM,  but  with  teme  and  lute ; 
But  he  wu  thin  and  pele,  hmd  downcMt  kwlu ; 
fie  fUidied  much,  and  pored  upon  hie  books : 
ConfuMd  hn  was  when  seen,  and,  when  ho  saw 
Me  or  my  eietere.  would  hi  hoate  wirhdraw  ; 
And  had  iliia  youth  departed  with  the  year. 
Hie  km  had  coal  na  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

"  Bui  with  my  father  atill  the  youth  remain'd. 
And  more  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd  : 
He  often,  reading,  to  the  garden  stray 'd, 
Where  I  by  hooka  or  musing  was  delay'd  ; 
This  to  diaeoune  in  summer  evenings  led, 
Of  these  same  ereninga,  or  o(  what  we  read : 
On  aoch  occasions  we  were  much  akme  ; 
Bat,  save  the  hiok,  the  manner,  and  the  lone, 
(Thcee  might  baTO  meaning.)  all  that  we  discussed 
We  couU  with  pleasure  lo  a  parent  trust 

**At  length  'Cwas  friendship ;  and  my  friend  and  I 
Said  we  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh : 
Mf  aiaten  linK,  and  then  my  lather,  found 
That  wo  were  wandering  o'er  enchanted  ground  ; 
Bat  he  had  troablca  in  his  own  aflairs. 
And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares : 
With  pity  HMivad,  yac  angry,  *  Child,'  said  he, 
'  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  f 
Can  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cnrKd 
By  want,  of  every  human  wo  the  vrorst  f 
Warring  lor  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread ; 
WhJIe  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force. 
Will  your  own  oApring  from  your  love  divorce : 
They,  throogh  your  folly,  must  be  doom'd  to  pino, 
And  you  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign ; 
For,  if  it  die,  what  good  will  then  remain  f 
And  if  it  live,  it  doubles  every  pain.'  " 

**  But  yoa  were  true,'*  eiclaim'd  the  loss,  **  and  fled 
The  tyrant'a  power  who  fill'd  jrour  soul  with  dread  7" 
"  But,"  said  the  smiling  friend,  **  he  fill'd  my 
mouth  with  bread : 
And  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
We  long  oonsider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
This  waa  my  twentieth  year :  at  thirty-five 
Our  hope  waa  fointor,  yet  our  love  alive; 
So  many  yean  in  aniious  doubt  had  poss'd." 
«  Then,**  said  the  damsel, "  you  were  bless'd  at  last  T ' 
A  smile  agnin  adom'd  the  widow's  foce, 
Bat  soon  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

"  Slow  pass'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had  more 
Pains  and  veiatioaB  than  the  yean  before 
My  fozher  foil'd ;  his  family  was  rent, 
And  to  new  elates  his  grieving  daughton  sent ; 
Each  to  man  thriving  kindred  found  a  way, 
Gsesto  without  weloome — servants  without  pay ; 
Oar  parting  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 
The  ad.  sweet  oonverw  at  our  final  meal ; 
Our  lather  then  reveal'd  his  former  fean, 
Csuse  of  his  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  toara ; 
Kindly  he  strove  our  foelings  to  repress, 
But  died,  and  left  us  hein  to  his  distress 
The  rich,  as  hnmble  friends,  my  sisten  chose, 
I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose ; 
Who  with  a  chilling  frown  her  friend  received 
Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wonder'd  that  I  grieved  ; 
In  Tain  my  ansioua  lover  tried  his  skill 
To  riie  in  lifo,  he  was  dependent  still ; 
We  ast  in  grief,  nor  can  I  paint  the  fean 
Of  theaa  unhappy,  tnmbled,  trying  yean : 


Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fean  between. 
We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene ; 
Our  fleeting  joys.  like  meteora  in  the  night. 
Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 
And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind, 
Worn  with  diHtreines,  to  despair  inclined  ; 
Add  too  the  ill  that  from  tlie  poMiuu  fluws. 
When  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world  bestows, 
Tiie  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 
When  being  glofimy  we  contemn  the  gay. 
When,  being  wretched,  we  im-liue  to  hate 
And  censure  othere  in  a  happier  state ; 
Yet  loving  still,  and  still  compcU'd  to  move 
In  the  sud  labyrinih  of  lingering  love  : 
While  you,  exempt  from  want,  dciipair,  alarm, 
May  wed — O !  take  the  farmer  and  the  farm." 

**Nay,"  mid  the  nymph,  "}»y  smiled  on  you  at 
last?" 
"  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied,  "  and  poss'd  : 
My  lover  still  the  bamo  dull  means  puraued. 
Assistant  rall'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  lifo, 
Bv  fean  and  wishes  in  etenial  strife ; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient, '  Now  consent; 
With  thee  united,  fortune  may  relent.' 
I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  friend  arose, 
Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose; 
From  the  rough  ocean  we  hchelil  a  gleam 
Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream  ; 
By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired. 
And  sail'd — was  wounded — rcach'd    us — and 

expired ! 
Yon  shall  behold  his  grave,  and  when  I  die. 
There  —but  'tis  folly — I  request  to  lie." 

**Thus,"  said  the  lass,  "  to  joy  you  bade  adieu. 
But  how  a  widow  i — that  cannot  be  true : 
Or  wait  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour, 
That  placed  you.  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  V* 

"Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  yean  are 
fled. 
Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  drend ; 
She  needs  no  brazen  locks  nor  guarding  walls. 
And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
Yet  movc<l  by  fancy,  one  npprove<l  my  face, 
Though  time  and  teara  had  wrought  it  much  dis- 
grace. 

"  The  man  I  married  was  sedate  and  meek. 
And  8{K>ke  of  love  as  men  in  eaniest  speak  : 
Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaHclemi  Rou^ht,  for  yean, 
A  heart  in  Rorrow  ami  a  face  in  teani ; 
That  heart  I  gave  not ;  ami  'twas  long  before 
I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more ; 
But  in  my  brcnHt  domo  grateful  feelinir  rose 
For  one  whose  love  w)  n:u\  n  8ubj«»rt  chose  ; 
Till  long  dcluyinq.  fearing  lo  repent. 
But  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  awent. 

"  Thus  we  were  wed;  no  fliult  had  I  to  find. 
And  he  but  one  ;  my  lirarl  ro'ild  not  be  kind  : 
Alas!  of  every  early  hojw  berrfl, 
There  wan  no  fbndncM««  in  my  l»<»<i)in  Icfl  ; 
So  had  1  lold  him.  but  had  lold  in  vain. 
He  lived  but  to  imluluo  me  and  complain  : 
His  was  tluH  rottHire,  he  oncloned  this  iiround, 
And  plonled  all  these  hliNtminc  Hliruhs  around  ; 
He  to  my  nnmi  ihcHO  curious  trifles  brought. 
And  with  awjiiluous  lov»»  my  ploaHurc  Jiought: 
He  lived  to  pltsaae  nus  and  I  oltiimcH  strove, 
Smiling,  to  thank  his  unroiiuiied  love : 
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*  Teach  me,'  he  cried, '  that  pensive  mind  to  ease, 
For  all  my  pleasure  is  the  hope  to  please.' 

**  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  days  we  spent. 
Yet  kind  each  word,  and  generous  each  intent ; 
But  his  dejection  lessenM  every  day. 
And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away  ; 
In  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  years, 
By  griefs  untroubled,  unassail'd  by  fears. 

"  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway, 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
Fly  not  a  youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere ; 
Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear ! 
'Tis  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer  sues — 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days. 
Your  friends'  approval,  and  your  father's  praise. 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  fate 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  damsel  heard  ;   at  fint  th'  advice  was 
strange, 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change  : 
'  I  have  no  care,"  she  said,  when  next  they  met, 
**  But  one  may  wonder  he  is  silent  yet : 
He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare. 
And  utters  nothing — not  that  I  shall  care." 

This  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  experienced 
friend — 
None  need  despair  whose  silence  can  oflfend  ; 
**  Should  I,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  lass,  **  consent 
To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent  : 
Think  you  my  sighs  shall  call  him  from  the  plough. 
Or  give  one  hint,  that '  You  may  woo  me  now  ?' " 

**  Persist,   my  love,"  replied  the   friend,  **and 
gain 
A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  be  in  vain." 

The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause. 
And  gave  the  alter'd  maid  his  fond  applause : 
The  coarser  mannen  she  in  part  removed. 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimes. 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes ; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd. 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid  ; 
The  names  of  servsnts  now  familiar  grew 
And  fair  Lucindas  from  her  mind  withdrew : 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
T*keir  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 

come: 
So  to  the  farmer  this  fair  lass  inclined. 
Gave  to  the  business  of  the  fiirm  her  mind ; 
To  useful  arti  slie  tum'd  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And  by  her  manners  told  him—*'  You  may  try." 

Th'  observing  lover  more  attention  paid, 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter'd  maid  ; 
He  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be : 
'Twixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  lass  address'd, 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  express'd  : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy. 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay. 
And  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

**  A  happy  change !  my  boy,"  the  fiither  cried  : 
**  How  lost  your  sister  all  her  school-day  pride  V* 


The  youth  replied,  **  It  is  the  widow's  deed : 
The  cure  is  perfect,  and   was  wrought  with 

speed." — 
"  And  comes  there,  boy,  this  benefit  of  books. 
Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  looks? 
We  must  be  kind ;  some  offerings  from  the  fium 
To  the  white  cot  will  speak  our  ieelings  warm ; 
Will  show  that  people,  when  they  know  the  ftct. 
Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract. 
Oft  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pan 
With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass ; 
Where  if  a  snail's  retreat  she  chanced  to  stani» 
She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  tli«  view. 
Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  woiU  to  do  ? 
But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak ; 
And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek. 
Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nenrea  aie 
weak." 
Soon  told  the  village  bells  the  rite  was  dooe^ 
That  join'd  the  school-bred  misa  and  fkntef*  sob  ; 
Her  former  habits  some  slight  scendel  raised. 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praiaed ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  larai. 
And  he,  th'  improving  skill  and  vigorous 
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What  though  yoo  have  beauty. 
Most  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pkUeasI 

Am  You  IMf  /ir,  act  UL  se.  & 
I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endow'd  wilk 
all  that  Adam  bad  left  him  before  he  tranagreas'd. 


Wilt  thou  love  such  a  womani  What  I  to  make  thee 
an  iastrument,  snd  play  false  strains  upon  thee ! — Not  l» 
be  endured. 


Your  socv 
As  msd  in  folly,  laek'd  the  sense  to 
Her  estimation  hence. 

AW9  WtUtkaiEni»Wakwt\w.w^X 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  IcneD : 
He  left  a  wife  wIkms  words  aU  ears  took  captivsb 
Whose  dear  perfectioo,  hearts  that  scornM  to  ssrve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

Mi, 

Thxee  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  pair. 
Who  nurMd  a  daughter  fairest  of  the  &tr: 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  reaatn'd. 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtain'd ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  design'd  for  all. 
Nor  had  th*  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrieh'd  with  beauty  rare. 
They  watch'd  their  treason  with  peculiar  care : 
The  fairest  features  they  could  eariy  trace. 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her  fooe— 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  graee : 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infont  yeais, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  foan : 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  fame  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  loolt,  each  actiofi  was  a  cauae 
For  flattering  wonder,  and  for  fond  applause ; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  around. 
Seeking  fof  iNraise,  and  smilinf  when  ahe  Snmd. 
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rh«  f  Milling  pair  to  her  petitiont  gav« 

An  humble  fiiend  to  be  a  civil  slave ; 

Who  &r  •  poor  rapport  henelf  retign'cl. 

To  the  ba<e  toil  of  a  dependent  mind : 

By  nature  cold,  our  heireai  tloop'd  to  art. 

To  gain  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart 

Hence  ai  her  door  mutt  luppliont  poupcra  tland, 

To  bleei  the  bounty  of  her  beauieoui  hand : 

And  now  her  education  all  complete. 

She  talked  o€  virtuoui  love  and  union  aweet ; 

She  n-M  indeed  by  no  soft  ponion  moved. 

But  wish'd,  with  all  her  ooul,  to  be  beloved. 

Here  on  the  fiivonr'd  beauty  ibrtune  umiled ; 

Her  ehoeen  huaband  wan  a  man  eo  mild, 

So  hnmMy  temper'd,  oo  intent  to  pleaie. 

It  quite  dietrees'd  her  to  remoin  at  eaoe. 

Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  teate  : 

She  tried  hi*  patience  in  a  thounnd  modes. 

And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

Pleasures  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sigh'd 

For  joys,  she  said,  "  lo  her  alone  denied ; 

And  she  was  **  sura  her  parents,  if  alive, 

Would  many  comforts  fiir  their  child  contrive." 

The  gentle  husband  bade  her  name  him  one  ; 

"No— that,**  she  answer'd,  *< should  for  her  be 

done ; 
How  could  she  say  what  pleasnres  were  around  ? 
But  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found.'* — 
"Would  she  some  sea^port,  Weymouth,  Scarbo- 
rough, grace  f — 
"  He  knew  she  hated  every  watering  place." — 
"  The  town  T— ^  What !  now  'twas  empty,  joyless, 

dull  r 

—"In  winter f — "No;  she  liked  it  worse  when 

full." 
She  lalk'd  of  building--"  Would  she  plan  a  room  r* 
"  No !  she  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom." 
"Call  then  our  friends  and    neighboun." — ^'*He 

might  call. 
And  they  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 
A  noisy  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  aconi*d  them  all." 
''Then  might  their  two  dear  girls  their  lime  cm- 
ploy. 
And  their  improvement  jrield  a  solid  joy." — 
*  Solid  indeed  !  and  heavy—- O!  tlie  bliss 
Of  teaching  letters  to  a  lisping  miss .'" — 
**  My  dear,  my  gentle  Dorothea,  say, 
Csn  I  oblige  you  V* — **  You  may  go  away.* 

Twelve  heavy  yeora  this  patient  soul  sustain'd 
This  wasp's  ottacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtain'd, 
Grived  on  a  marble  tomb,  where  he  at  peace 
rpmain'd. 
Two  daoghten  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  child 
With  s  plain  iace.  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild. 
Who  keenly  felt  the  mother's  angry  taunt, 
"TluHi  art  the  imnge  of  thy  pious  aunt." 
Long  time  hod  Lucy  wept  her  slighted  (ace, 
And  then  began  to  smile  at  her  diiigrace. 
Her  fsther's  sister  who  the  world  had  seen 
^'eareiIty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Beet^'fl  the  plain  girl :  the  grscious  mother  smiled, 
And  freely  gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child  ; 
iid  with  her  elder  bom,  the  beauty  blens'd, 
r.'iii  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
No  miss  her  waxen  bobe  could  so  admire, 
Nune  with  such  care,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 
They  were  companions  meet,  with  equal  mind. 
BleM'd  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 

14 


Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard, 
Was  their  solo  care,  aiid  had  its  full  reward : 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reigu'd. 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustain'd. 
The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  yet 

remain'd. 
Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  care. 
To  see  huw  meekness  and  discretion  fare : — 
A  village  maid,  unvex'd  by  want  or  love. 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move; 
The  village  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring. 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
Her  cares  all  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere, 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  aunt  and  niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect — 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited— together  pray'd. 
Together  slept  the  matmn  and  the  maid  : 
Thera  was  such  gnodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene  ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air, 
That  without  fairness  she  was  more  than  fair : 
Hod  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  graca 
That  lent  thoir  clondlesj)  glory  to  the  face ; 
Where  mild  good  sense  in  placid  looks  were 

shown, 
And  felt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  providing  feature  in  her  mind, 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  rosign'd  ; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence ; 
Bless'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed. 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed  ; 
But  love,  like  zephyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  tho  Ixuum  of  the  maid  to  shake, 
And  in  thut  gontle  mind  a  gontlo  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  favour'd  few, 
The  aunl  and  niece  a  youthful  rector  knew  ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  siAter,  fearless  of  success : 
His  fricnJa  u  loHy  race,  their  native  pride 
At  Hrst  display'd,  and  their  assent  denied  ; 
But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  trace, 
They  own'd  she  would  adorn  the  lofliest  mce. 
The  aunt,  a  mother's  caution  to  supply. 
Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous  eye ; 
And,  anxious  for  her  charf^c.  had  viow'd  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  kcei^  the  conscience  clean  t 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find, 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lofty  mind  ; 
A  certain  manner  tliat  express'd  desire 
To  bo  received  as  brother  to  tlie  'stiuire. 
Lucy's  mrek  eye  hnd  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  l>cat  with  many  a  fear, 
B<>ibre  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  thought. 
Had  oft  confess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought  : 
But  when  he  knecl'd,  (she  wish'd  liim  nol  to  kneel,) 
And  spoko  the  ihann  and  hopea  that  lovers  fiM^I ; 
When  too  tlie  priulent  aunt  herself  confciw'd. 
Her  wishes  on  the  )Lj««ntIe  yoriih  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  [vission  beam'd. 
She  dwelt  with  l<>iidne8S  on  the  life  she  schemed; 
Tho  household  cures,  tlie  soft  and  lasting  tics 
Of  love,  with  all  his  bin<ling  charities; 
Their  villnge  taught,  conwilcd.  asnisled,  fed. 
Till  the  young  zealot  tciirs  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  mother?  Ah!  she  fear'd  it  wrong 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
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Her  mother  loved,  but  was  not  used  to  grant 
Favours  so  freely  as  her  gentle  aunt. — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  smiles  that  angels  wear, 
Dis|>eird  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  tear : 
Her  prudent  foren'i^ht  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  persuade  ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  earnest  wooed 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued  ; 
The  sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared, 
And  what  small  sum  (or  Lucy  could  be  spared  ; 
*'  If  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires. 
Tell  him,"  she  wrote,  "  to  check  his  vain  desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  raix*d, 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  fix*d. 
There  came  a  promise — should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant, 
And  wait  the  sister's  day — the  mother  might  con- 
sent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o*er  truth  prevail. 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale : 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want — by  mutual  friends  approved — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem. 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream? 

Yes !  reap43n  sanctions  what  stem  fate  denies : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  diet. 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  post  away. 

The  beauty  died,  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  mother  plann'd : 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heiress  to  duties  tliat  she  ill  supplied : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts. 
No  kindred  txute.  nor  intercourse  of  hearts; 
When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smile, 
7*he  maiden's  thoughts  were  travelling  all  the 

while ; 
And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh*d  to  find 
Her  pausf  oflended  ;  '*  Envy  made  her  blind : 
Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  lift 
Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife ; 
Yet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace, 
Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face : 
It  it  your  duty,"  said  th'  imperious  dame, 
("  Advanced  your  fortune.)  to  advance  your  name, 
And  with  superior  rank,  superior  offers  claim: 
Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  di«, 
May  look  upon  you,  and  for  favour  sigh 
Nor  can  you  offer  a  reluctant  hand  ; 
His  binh  is  noble,  and  his  scat  is  grand." 

Alarm'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tears ;  **  A  fool ! 
Was  she  a  child  in  love  7  a  miss  at  school  ? 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date!** 

The  rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  nwum 
A  sMter  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth, 
True  in  homelf,  confiding  in  his  truth ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change :  the  haughty  dame 
Pour'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  dame ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  punue. 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu! 
The  lover  begg'd.  insisted,  urged  his  pain. 
His  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  cumplain. 


Her  sister,  reaaoning,  proved  the  proniae  made, 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  parent  pray'd  ; 
But  all  opposed  Ih'  event  that  the  detign'd. 
And  all  in  vain ;  the  never  changed  her  mind. 
But  coldly  answer'd  in  her  wonted  wmj. 
That  she  *'  would  rule,  and  Lacy  mutt  obey.** 

With  peevith  fear,  the  taw  her  health  decline. 
And  cried,  "  O !  monttront,  for  a  man  to  pine  ; 
But  if  your  foolith  heart  mutt  yield  to  love. 
Let  him  pottett  it  whom  I  now  approve ; 
Thit  is  my  pleaaure.">-Still  the  rector  came 
With  larger  ofl^rs  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  Item  lady  would  attend  no  mora ; 
She  frown'd,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door; 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retiim'd. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  ditfaonour  tpom'd  ; 
Nay,  fix'd  tutpicion  where  he  might  confide. 
And  tacrificed  hit  pottioo  to  hit  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten*d  and  diatrem'd 
Againtt  her  marriage  made  r  atroog  proteai : 
All  wat  domettic  war :  the  aont  reboird 
Againtt  the  tovereign  will,  and  wna  expeU'd ; 
And  every  power  wat  tried,  and  every  art. 
To  bend  to  faltehood  one  determined  heart ; 
Aitail'd,  in  patience  it  received  the  ahoek. 
Soft  at  the  wave,  unthaken  at  the  rock : 
But  while  th'  unconqueFd  tool  endarea  iha 
Of  angry  fate,  it  preyt  upon  the  form ; 
With  conacioot  virtue  the  retitled  atill. 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will : 
But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand ;  with  joy 
The  mother  cried,  **  Behold  your  cootiant 
Thursday — wot  married :  take  the  paper,  awaet. 
And  read  the  conduct  of  jfjuT  rovarend  cheat ; 
See  with  what  pomp  ofcoachet,  in  what  croicd 
The  creature  married— of  hit  foltehood  proud ! 
Falae,  did  I  tay  f — at  leatt  no  whining  fool ; 
And  thut  will  hopelett  pattiima  ever  cool : 
But  thall  his  bride  3rour  single  tiato  reproach  ff 
No!   give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  ooaeh  for 

coach. 
O !  you  retire ;  reflect  then,  gentle  mita. 
And  gain  tome  spirit  in  a  cause  like  thia" 

Some  tpirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a  tteady  tool. 
Defying  all  persuation,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derition,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  conttant  mind  all  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  aanil'd  by 

pride; 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part. 
She  folt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
The  world  receded  from  her  riting  view. 
When  Heaven  approach'd  at  earthly  thingt  with- 
drew; 
Not  ttrange  before,  for  in  the  dayt  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleature,  the  had  thooghti  above; 
Pioua  when  moat  of  worldly  proapectt  fond. 
When  they  bett  pleated  her  the  could  look  beyond . 
Had  the  young  prieat  a  faithful  lover  died 
Something  had  been  her  botom  to  divide ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holieat  viewa 
She  taw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  loae ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  unpleasant  thought,  or  thinking  pray'd 

Surprited,  the  mother  taw  the  languid  frame. 
And  felt  indignant,  jret  forbore  to  blame : 
Once  with  a  frown  the  cried,  **  And  do  yon  mean 
To  die  of  fova— the  folly  of  fifteen  T 
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Bat  M  hisr  angv  mat  with  no  ra|dyt 

SSie  let  the  genllv  giil  in  qoiet  die ; 

And  to  her  tiiter  wrote  impelled  by  pein, 

**  Come  quickly,  Maithe,  or  you  come  in  \'ain.'' 

Lncy  meantime  prof— *d,  with  joy  eittcero, 

That  nothing  held,  employ 'd,  engaged  her  here. 

**  I  am  on  hnmUe  actor,  doom'd  to  play 
A  part  obaenro,  and  then  to  glide  away ; 
Incuriooa  how  the  great  or  happy  ■hine, 
Or  who  have  parti  obicnro  and  «d  aa  mine ; 
In  iiB  beat  proapeet  I  but  wiah'd,  <br  life, 
Tb  be  th'  emidnoui,  gentle,  uaeful  wife ; 
That  kat,  with  wearied' mind,  and  apirit  poor, 
I  drop  my  efibrta,  and  can  act  no  mora ; 
With  growing  joy  1  feel  my  apirita  tend 
To  that  laat  acene  whero  all  my  dutiea  end." 
Hope,  eate,  delight,  the  thoughta  of  dying 
gave. 
Till  Lucy  ipoke  with  ibndnem  of  the  grave ; 
She  amiled  with  waaled  form,  but  apirit  firm. 
And  aaid,  **  She  left  but  little  for  the  worm." 
Aa  toU'd  the  bell,  «  Thero'a  one,*'  ahe  aaid,  "  both 

prcaa'd 
A  while  belore  me  to  the  bed  of  reat  ;'* 
And  ahe  boaide  her  with  attention  ipread 
The  decorotiona  of  the  maiden  deed. 

While  qoickly  thoa  the  mortal  part  declined. 
The  happieit  viatoos  fill*d  the  active  mind ; 
A  nft,  nligiooa  melancholy  gain'd 
Entiro  poaaeaHon,  and  lor  ever  reign'd , 
On  holy  writ  her  mind  ropoting  dwelt. 
She  aaw  the  wondeia,  ahe  the  mercies  felt ; 
TiU  in  a  Uesi'd  and  glorioua  revery. 
She  aeera'd  the  Saviour  aa  oo  earth  to  lee. 
And,  fill'd  with  knre  divine,  th'  attending  friend 

lobe; 
Or  ihe  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  ilole 
Near  to  the  garment,  louch'd  it,  and  was  whole ; 
When,  anch  th'  inienaeness  of  the  working  thought, 
On  her  it  aeem*d  the  rery  deed  waa  wrought ; 
She  the  glad  petient*s  fear  and  raptaro  found. 
The  holy  tranaport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
This  waa  so  fiz'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart. 
That  she  adopted,  nay  became  the  port  : 
But  one  chief  acene  was  present  to  her  sight. 
Her  Savionr  reating  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
Her  fever  roae,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
Was  to  that  acene,  that  hallow'd  cave,  confined  ; 
Where  in  the  ahade  of  death  the  body  laid. 
There  vraiched  the  spirit  of  the  wandering 


I     The  mother  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abject  natures — these  are  daily  told. 
How  triumph'd  beauty  in  the  days  of  old; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass'd  ; 
How  from  her  carriage  as  she  stepp'd  to  pray. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  ostonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 
Her  picture  then  the  greedy  dame  displays, 
Touch'd  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praise ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face, 
Still  coldly  fair  with  unaffecting  grace  ; 
These  she  compares,  **  It  has  the  form,'*  she  cries, 
**  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
This,  OS  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true, 
But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  a])plauding  voice  the  dame  required, 
And,  gazing,  slowly  from  the  glass  rotired. 


HerlooJcs  were  fii'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene, 

h  lbs  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene. 

TWre  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  bless'd, 

Th'  snnpcnrad  maid  a  sacred  joy  possess'd ; 

hi  psiience  waiting  for  the  first-born  ny 

Of  tbu  oll-gkniooa  and  triumphant  day. 

To  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave. 

Her  mind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 

Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  close, 

And  neep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 

Then  grew  the  aoni  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Anin  restored  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
But  reason  dwell  where  fimcy  stray 'd  before, 
Aod  the  mind  virander'd  from  its  views  no  more  ; 
TiU  death  approoch'd,  when  every  look  ezpress'd 
A  ware  of  Uiaa,  till  erery  sense  had  rest 
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Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood- 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distill'U, 
Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Midsummer  NighV»  Drtam,  set  i.  se.  1. 

1  sometimes  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advant.ige  whom  I  dearly  love. 

Meeuure  for  Metuure^  act  il.  sc  4 

Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  I 

aid. 

Op  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  guide. 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride ; 

Wise  Arabella,  yet  not  wise  alone, 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own'd  her  ibr  his  prop  and  stay. 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could 

please. 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known. 
And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown ; 
>Vho  in  her  youth  hod  all  that  age  requires. 
And  with  her  prudence,  all  that  youth  admiresL 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say. 
To  guide  a  daughter  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise. 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  hii)  strength  contends  the  noble  horse, 
With  one  whu  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  far  before. 
His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  maid,  above  her  sex's  dread .' 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dured  to  say  she  read  ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-born  pl.ny  ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  uf  the  day  ; 
But,  (though  her  young  componions  felt  the  shocK.) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  ond  Locke  : 
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Her  mind  within  the  maze  of  history  dwelt, 
And  of  the  moral  muse  Uie  beauty  felt ! 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew. 
And  could  converse  with  Moore  and  Montagu : 
Thus  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town, 
From  that  she  reop'd,  to  that  she  gave  renown, 
And  strangers  coming,  all  were  taught  t*  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 

Thus  fame  in  public  fix'd  the  maid,  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idol  fall ; 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen. 
From  tongues  envenom'd,  and  from  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  place, 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace: 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart, 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  port ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch 'd,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause, 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided  ;  not  in  childish  fear. 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek, 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak  ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd. 
Ere  yet  engaged,  pursuing,  or  pursued ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind 
Or  hid  the  favourite's  failings  from  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portray*d, 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid  : 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state, 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fate. 

He  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own, 
His  life  unqucstion'd,  his  opinions  known ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure. 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  s^x  or  times. 
Of  lax  opinion — crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse, 
fio  spurious  ofEipring  drain  his  private  purse : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command, 
And  yet  possess,  or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told, 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  gain, 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain. 

A  Doctor  Campbell,  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth. 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaim'd  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue. 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young : 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts. 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise. 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise; 
That  every  reasoning  Brahmin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd ; 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  tlioaghts  expreas'd 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd 
"  All  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
Their  priests  and  prayers,  their  sermona  and  their 

creed ; 
And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  n«Ter  speak 
(In  hia  opinioo)  what  might  hurt  tht  weak  : 


A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  sboold  attend 
His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  church's  friend. 
What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he  bean 

commend." 
Frank  was  the  speech,  hot  heard  with  high 

disdain. 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  apeak  again ; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay,  gloried  in  deceit, 
"  He  might  despise  her,  bnt  he  ahoiild  not  cheat" 
Then  Vicar  Holmes  appear'd ;  he  heard  ic  aaid, 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  the  loTed, 
Servants  when  old  she  favonr'd  and  appiOTed ; 
Age  in  her  piooa  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endeared; 
But,  if  her  husband  loo  most  ancient  be. 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hung— 
Though  valiant,  modest;   and  reaenred,  thoagh 

young; 
Against  these  merits  most  defects  be  aef — 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  pnwd,  ia 

debt. 
In  vain  the  captain  clooe  atlentioo  paid ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  fiurly  weigh'd 
Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed, 
That  Edward  Huntly  was  the  man  indeed; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  a  while. 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracioaa  aoule: 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  lair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits  and  to  prayer ; 
Then  whisper'd  sofUy,  ■*  Will  yoa  name  the  dayf 
She  sofUy  whisper'd,  '*  If  yoo  love  me,  stay." 
"  O !  try  me  not  heyond  my  strength,"  he  cried. 
'*  O !  be  n(4  weak,"  the  prudent  maid  replied : 
"  But  by  some  trial  your  affection  prove— 
Respect  and  not  impatience  argues  love : 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known. 
Than  ocean's  depth  is  by  its  terapeats  shown : 
He  whom  a  weak  and  fbnd  impatience  aways. 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervoor  ptayo. 
And  not  the  maid  he  wooes,  hot  hia  own  wiU 

obeys; 
And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prelen. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hen  P 
Young  Edward  grieved,  bnt  let  not  grief  ba 

seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  qneen. 
A  while  he  waited,  and  then  cried,  "  Behold ! 
The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold  r* 
For  she  had  promised — **  Let  the  flowen  appear. 
And  I  will  poss  with  thee  the  smiliog  year." 
Then  pressing  grew  the  youth;  the  noie  he 

press'd, 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  reqnest : 
**  Let  June  arrive." — Alas !  when  April  came. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  moainAil  made : 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  moved. 
She  told  her  story  to  the  fiiir  beloved  , 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  troth  was  shown 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Oor  heroine  grieved,  bnt  had  too  firm  a  heart 
For  him  to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  prayer, 
Hii  vows,  hia  tears ;  she  left  him  ia  despair  i 
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er  londly  laid  her  grief  uide, 
M  rauon  of  dM  n]rraph  applied — 
•U  bacomea  thee,  lady,  lo  appear, 

0  be,  in  vefy  troth,  WTere ; 

1  the  crime  be  odioua  in  thy  night, 
ing  aez  ia  taoght  each  thingi  to  dight, 
t  u  thine,  although  it  once  wai  frail ; 

'  hH  grief^  and  let  hii  love  prevail  T' 
1  thou  no  more."  the  lofty  laM  retum*d ; 
Dg  woman  ia  deceived  and  apum'd : 
the  crime  ia  common ;  shall  I  take 
m  man  niy  wedded  lord  to  make  ? 
eak  woman  by  hia  arte  hetray*d, 
t  bom  hit  lather  to  upbraid ; 
irgive  hia  vileneai,  take  hia  name, 
hia  error,  and  partake  hit  ■haroe  7 
aaaent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
T  him  would  be  a  vicioui  love : 
■ate  maiden  Mcret  ooumel  hold 

whoaa  crime  by  every  mouth  ii  told  ? 
apirit,  pradence,  virtuoni  pride ; 
deipiie  me,  were  he  not  denied : 

from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win, 

raaaming  ainneia  to  begin, 

IV,  by  aoorning  them,  a  jnit  contempt  for 
ft 

• 

ath,  repalNd,  to  one  more  mild  convey'd 
,  and  imiled  on  the  remofaeleM  maid ; 
I,  raBOffaaleai  in  her  pride,  the  while 
the  inanlt,  and  retom'd  the  smile. 
» admin,  to  praise  her,  and  defend, 
r  in  yeuB  advanced)  a  viigin  friend : 

>  prafierr^d,  she  cried,  a  single  state, 
ter  choice,''— it  surely  was  her  fate ; 
li  U  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
I  vot'ress,  wise,  and  lovely  too. 

>  the  yielding  mind  his  change  imparts, 
notions,  and  he  alters  hearu ; 

,  'lis  just  to  feel  contempt  for  vice, 

ai  shows  it  may  be  over-nice  : 

e  who  feel,  when  young,  the  false  sub- 

Jly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime , 
the  future  will  new  thouglits  supply, 
)  will  soften,  and  the  scorn  will  die ; 
re  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn, 
r  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them  : 
iplain  Grave,  when  one  had  changed  his 

the  venal  turn-coat,  and  defied ; 

ol  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand, 

B  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command  : 

Id  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak, 

I  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week ; 

retom'd,  to  every  friend's  surprise 

;c  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  size  ? 

not  then ;  but  after  years  had  flown, 
riend  had  Ellen  never  known  : 
)  lady  her  mistake  had  seen  ? 
B  also  such  a  journey  been  T 
I  the  gradual  change  in  human  honrt^, 
.  in  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts; 
le  roughest  temper  throws  diHguisp, 
I  from  virtue  her  asperities. 
g  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  zral 
1  for  trifles,  and  were  pmiid  to  foci 
those  trifles  all  the  mind  engngc, 

dull  hours,  and  cheat  the  cares  of  age  ; 


As  jTOung  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker  dress, 
Disdain'd  each  varying  fashion's  vile  excess ; 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze, 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blaze : 
Changes  like  these  'tis  folly  to  condemn. 
So  virtue  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  by  them. 

Let  us  proceed :  twelve  brilliant  years  were 
past. 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last; 
Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 
A  softer  mind — effect  they  often  have ; 
Whether  the  virgin  state  was  not  so  bless'd 
As  that  good  roaiilen  in  her  zeal  profess'd  ; 
Or  whether  lovers  falling  from  her  train, 
Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain, 
Is  all  unknown ; — but  Arabella  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  merchant's  vow ; 
Who  ofler'd  terms  so  fair,  against  his  love 
To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove ; 
Man  in  his  earlier  days  we  often  find 
With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind  ; 
But  by  increasing  yean  and  prudence  taught. 
He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought : 
Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  hides  her  thought,  and   guards  the  tendef 

truth: 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides. 
But  frankly  in  the  favour'd  swain  confides : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree. 
That  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  fruit  the  virgin,  first  austere, 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined  : 
"  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
Wc  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours*  sight:" 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  comparaion  took  off  week  by  week  ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay. 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  female  friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways. 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear. 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near; 
But  she  resolved  again,  with  frienclly  zeal. 
To  make  the  mnid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone. 
And  like  a  sisfcr  moum'd  the  fniliiig  nun. 

Why  aro  these  gentle  maidens  pnmc  to  make 
Their  sister  doves  the  tempting  world  forsake  ? 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scorns  to  wear  its  chains  ? 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From   the  false  pleasures  they  themselves  have 

known  ? 
Or  do  they,  as  the  call-binls  in  the  cnge. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  enpnge  ; 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  wo<m18  and  groves, 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  nnd  naughty  loves? 

Strong  was  the  maiden's  ho}>e :  her  friend  was 
proud. 
And  had  hor  notionfi  to  the  world  avow'd ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  merchant  weak  and  frail. 
With  power  to  provo  it.  then  she  must  prevail ; 
For  ehe  aloud  wt)uM  pul»lish  his  disprare, 
.\nd  J»ave  hin  victim  fmrn  a  man  so  b:iHe. 

When  all  imiuirica  liad  been  duly  made. 
Camo  the  kind  friend  lier  burden  to  unlade. 

K 
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"  Alas !  my  dear !  not  all  our  care  and  art 
Can  tread  the  maze  of  man's  deceitful  heart : 
Look  not  surprise,  nor  let  resentment  swell 
Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  thou,  from  love's  and  man's  deceptions  free. 
Wilt  dwell  in  virgin  state,  and  walk  to  heaven 
wiih  me." 

The  maiden  frown'd,  and  then  conceived  "  that 
wives 
Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage-chain. 
Or  luckless  maids  who  sought  it  still  in  vain." 

The  friend  was  vex'd  ;  she  paused,  at  length  she 
cried, 
"  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide ; 
That  traitor,  Reswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand, 
Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command  ; 
A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place, 
The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race ; 
Brown,  ugly  bastards — (Heaven  the  word  forgive. 
And  the  deed  punish  !) — in  his  cottage  live ; 
To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays, 
In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days ; 
Nor  doubt  the  facts,  for  I  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Hero  ceased  th'  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  schoolboy's  puzzled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor. 
Paused — then  replied — 

"  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love. 
But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  f»Dve : 
All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  gueM 
Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  snppiesiT 
He  brought  a  slave,  perhaps,  to  England's  coast. 
And  made  her  free  ;  it  is  our  country's  boost ! 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  ill 
Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together,  still ; 
The  colour'd  infants  on  the  village  green. 
What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  7 
Children  half-clotlied  who  round  their  vilUige  stray. 
In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray : 
Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account. 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount" 

**  His  heart  b  evil,"  said  th'  impatient  friend 
**  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin  :  "  we  may  be  too  nice. 
And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice  ; 
If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  bo  his  just  reward  : 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  V* 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  dolay'd  ; 
"Twos  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid  : 
'*  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  *'  a  soul  to  win. 
Was  with  an  ad  of  kindness  to  begin, 
To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the  sin."* 


TALE  X. 


THE  LOYKE  ■  JOtTElCKT. 


•  As  the  aultior's  purpose  in  this  tale  may  be  mistaken, 
he  wishes  to  obsenre,  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  lady's 
here  described,  mast  be  meritorious  or  censurable,  just 
as  the  motives  to  It  are  pure  or  selfish ;  that  these  mo- 
tives may  in  a  great  measure  be  concealed  from  the  mind 
of  the  sfent ;  and  that  we  often  take  credit  to  our  virtue  for 
actkms  which  spring  originally  from  our  tempers,  IncU- 
nalkms,  or  our  indiflSerence.  It  cannot  therefore  be  im- 
proper, much  leaa  immoral,  to  give  an.  loslaBce  of  such 
■alMecepdoB. 


The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  iky. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton. 

idng  Joim,  act  UL  sc  1 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact 

O !  how  the  spring  of  love  resemhlelh 
Th'  onceitahi  gtory  of  an  April  day, 

Which  now  shows  all  her  beauty  to  the  100^ 
And  by -and- by  a  clood  bears  all  away. 

And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wliAiedliaven  of  my  Uias. 

Taming  ^  tkt  Ams,  act  v.  sc  L 

It  is  the  tool  that  seea ;  the  oiit¥rud  eyw 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  deecriee ; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust, or  cool  indilSireDetriM 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  aroand. 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  foiry  gnmnd ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hno; 
Or,  if  absorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  nauer  glaiaa^ 
Our  feelings  still  upon  our  viowa  attend. 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  objocta  laod ; 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  inflMiwo  aoro. 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  eflbdi  endare ; 
But  love  in  minds  his  varknu  changw  makes, 
And  clothee  each  object  with  the  ehango  he  takei; 
His  light  and  shade  oo  every  view  he  thnmi^ 
And  on  each  object,  what  he  feeb^  beatowa. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  mooth  was  Jm^ 
When  rose  a  lover ;  love  awakeoa  aooo ; 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  hia  Lanra*s  aoule; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assign*d  to  har, 
Call'd  Susan  in  the  parish  regiater ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John  ;  hie  Latum  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faJthful  alaveu 

Bright  ahone  the  glory  of  the  riaing  day. 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  hialavosrita  way; 
He  mounted  gayly,  felt  hia  boaom  light. 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in  hia  sight. 

**  Ye  hours  of  expectatioo,  quickly  fly. 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beaide  bar  atand. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  prsas  her  yielded  hand.** 

First  o'er  a  banren  heath  beeide  tha  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boaat 

"  This  neat  low  gorge,"  said  ha,  ••  with  goMca 
bloom. 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  ia  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hoars ; 
This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip. 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip ; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage !  men  may  ssy 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay : 
Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
Argues  a  mind  poesess'd  by  care  and  spleen.** 

Onward  he  went  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  foot ; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  huraing  sand 
Bonoda  to  tUii  ciopa,  or  yat  unculliirBd  land  ; 
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dark  poppy  floariih*d  on  tho  dry 
■oil,  and  mock*d  the  thin-Mt  lye. 
wwlf'  tbia !"  Um  rapt  Orlando  nid ; 
It  delight  it  labouring  nan  repaid ! 
me  hai  aweeti  that  all  admire, 
ng  mekling  and  the  vigoiou  brier; 
iinnie  wonnwood  growi   beeide   the 
• 
f-pw'd  yet  the  dog-roee  bendi  the 

r; 

■  the  fields,  fhir  ihnibi  the  banki  adorn. 
Hrhito  bloom  Alia  flaky  Trom  the  thorn ; 
g  hand  they  need,  no  ihettering  wall, 
%  BDcalmred,  and  they  bloom  fi>r  alL*' 
r  nde  ae  harty  loren  ride, 
d  a  T-****  paatnre  wild  and  wide ; 
L-legg'd  idbcep  devour  with  hanger  keen 
9  berb^ge^  fleihlMi,  lank,  and  lean ; 
by  lavel  turf,  Newmarket !  itray, 
with  other  bUck-itgM  find  their  prey : 
■e  ecaltar^d  hoYob,  turf  waa  piled 
rown  siacki ;  a  proipect  bleak  and  wild .' 
was  in  tho  eentre  Ibund, 
herbage  withering  all  around ; 
lack  died  oppoied  a  Wright's  long  shop, 
an  inn  where  humble  traveller!  slop. 
I  H  nature,"  laid  the  gentle  squire ; 
,  penes,  pleaanre,  who  would  not  admire  ? 
delist  thoee  sturdy  children  play, 
mstici  at  die  cdose  of  day ; 
IB  labour,  on  this  even  space 
onimence  the  wrsstling  and  the  race ; 
the  Tillage  maidens  leave  their  home, 
dance  with  buoyant  spirits  come ; 
ioo  in  their  looks  is  seen, 
they  what  di^uise  or  flattery  mean ; 
BO  move  an  envious  pang  they  see. 
service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
f  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures, 
irst  comfort,  while  they  live,  ensures ; 
nr  raof  and  rustic  oomfurts  prize, 
I  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
the  news  at  yonder  (own  they  hesr, 
what  busier  mortals  feel  and  fear ; 
neelves,  although  by  tales  amaxed, 
ombarded,  and  of  cities  razed ; 
doubled,  in  their  still  retreat, 
ewa  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet, 
lays  happy ;  happier  only  knows 
m  Laura  her  regard  bestows.*' 
!>lando,  counting  all  the  while 
tie  rass*d,  and  every  coming  mile ; 
racted  things,  he  quicker  flies, 
Bpproaching  where  ih'  attraction  lies ; 
appeared  a  dam-^mo  call  the  place— 
a  road  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
labour,  ibr  on  either  side 
.,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied : 
right  the  distant  sea  is  seen, 
e  springs  that  feed  the  mirnh  between ; 
ancient  bridge,  the  straiien'd  IIixmI 
ffh  its  sloping  bank^  of  slimy  mud  ; 
inken  boat  resists  tlie  tide. 
ind  harries  to  th*  opfKning  sid(* ; 
sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
brown  flow*rets  to  the  stream  below, 
dl  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow  : 


Here  a  grave  Flora*  scart^oly  deigns  to  bloom, 
Nor  weaiB  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume ; 
The  few  dnll  flowers  (hat  o'er  the  place  are  spread, 
Partake  the  nature  of  (heir  fenny  bed  ; 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  thesepifoil  harsh, 
And  the  soil  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh  ; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 
No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun. 
Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run 

"  Various  as  beauteous.  Nature,  is  thy  face." 
Eidaim'd  Orlando  :  **  all  that  grows  has  grace 
All  are  appropriate  ;  b<^,  and  marsh,  and  fen. 
Are  only  poor  to  undisceming  men ; 
Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  eiplore 
How  Noture's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found. 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire. 
But  well  repay  th'  at(ention  (hey  require ; 
For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake. 
And  all  the  pleasures  they  afibrd  par(ake.'' 

Again  (he  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  lefl  oppear'd, 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd  ; 
Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun, 
When  two  brown  boys  just  lefl  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 
Some  (welve  years  old,  demure,  aflected.  sly. 
Prepared  (ho  force  of  early  powers  (o  (ry  j 
Sudden  a  hwk  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  w*ell-feign'd  apprehension  in  lier  eyes ; 
Trein'd,  but  ye(  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  fea(ures  of  her  vagrant  race  ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast  : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seem'd  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 


•  The  dltchcR  of  a  fr^n  so  near  Ihe  ocean  are  lined  with 
irregular  paichoa  of  a  coarse  and  stained  lava ;  a  muddy 
sediment  rests  on  tho  horacluil  and  other  perennial 
herbs,  which  in  part  concval  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream ;  a  fet-Ieaved,  pale- flowering  srunry  gra.ss,  appears 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  raKor*edged  bulrush,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Ttic  fen  itself  hns  a  diric  and  sa- 
line herbage  ;  there  arc  rushes  and  arrow-hrad.  and  in 
a  ft'W  patches  the  (iikom  of  the  cotton  prass  are  seen,  but 
more  commonly  the  nra-aalcr.  the  dulkst  of  tint  numc- 
nuis  and  hanly  genua ;  a  thrift,  blue  in  tlower,  but 
withering  ar.d  remainins  wiihere'l,  till  the  uiiir«>r}iratteia 
it ;  the  salttcort,  both  t-iitiple  and  Htinilihy  ;  a  few  liinds 
uf  grass  chnni;ed  by  their  soil  and  atiiiosphore,  and  low 
pluitri  of  two  or  thp'C  d^numiiia'iiiiiiM  uiKli^linguished  in 
a  general  view  uf  the  scenery  •  Hiich  is  the  vrgelation  of 
Ihe  fen  wlicn  it  is  at  a  {tmnll  dislnnce  friMii  the  ocean  ; 
and  in  this  casiic  tlit-re  ari**!*  from  it  elllnvi.-i  strong  and 
peculiar,  half  saline,  h.ilfptii  rid,  Mliii-h  wouM  be  consi- 
•iered  by  most  people  ?.^  olTfOsive.  and  l)y  some  as  dan- 
gerous ;  but  there  are  other.^  to  wlxun  sinsuhrlty  ol 
taste,  or  assooialiim  of  ideas,  has  rend<'rcd  it  agreeable 
and  plcx«ant. 
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The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  tho  traveller's  face : 
Within,  the  fatlier,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by: 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed, 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd, 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain'd, 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd ; 
Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to 

«tate, 
Pursing  his  tardy  aid — her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  state  engross'd  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assumed  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood  ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sita 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits; 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  laboura  done. 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son, 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Viev^-s  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 
And.  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appeara 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years : 
Through   what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice, 

deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat . 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain, 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend  ! 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  '*  Rogues,"  said  he, 
**  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be ; 
7*hey  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true, 
They  break  tho  laws — then  let  the  laws  pursue 
Tho  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  they  live 
Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive.'* 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown. 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

lie  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh — 
*'  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art .'  but  change  in  every  state  is  near, 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  blest  may  fear ;) 
**  Say,  where  is  Laura  ?" — "  That  her  words  must 

show." 
A  lass  replied  ;  *'  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know  !'* 
"What,  gone!"— her  friend  insisted — forced  to 

go: 
"  Ts  vei'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her .' — No  f" 
"  But  you  can  follow."   "  Yes  ?"  "  The  miles  are 

few, 
Tho  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  7  Adieu ! 
Thy  Laura !"— '*  No !  I  feel  I  must  resign 
The  pleasing  hope,  thou  hadst  been  here,  if  mine ; 
A  lady  was  it  f  SVas  no  brother  there  ? 
But  why  should  I  afllict  me  if  there  were  V* 
**  Tho  way  is  pleasant." — "  What  to  me  the  way  7 
I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  dote  of  day. 
My  dumb  companion !  is  it  thus  we  speed  7 
Not  I  from  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed  ; 
Still  art  thou  doom'd  to  travel  and  to  pine. 
Fur  my  vexation— What  a  fate  is  mine ! 


"  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tolls  me ;  I  coauneod 
Her  purpose ;  meana  she  to  a  female  friend  7 
By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  aufier'd  half  the  pain 
Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  rain : 
Shall  I  persist  to  see  th'  ungmtoful  maid  7 
Yes,  I  will  see  her,  alight  her.  and  apbnid : 
What !  in  the  very  hour  t  She  knew  the  time, 
And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  ber  crime.** 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river*s  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  fall,  and  wide. 
That  roll'd  majestic  on,  in  one  soft  flowing  tide; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flowery  were  the  banks. 
Tall  willows,  waving  in  their  broken  ranks; 
The  road,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  watoia  led ; 
He  pass'd  the  way-side  inn,  the  village  sptre. 
Nor  stopp*d  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire ; 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood. 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown*d  wiik 

wood. 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  rMch*d  the  nobkr 

flood. 
**  I  hate  these  scenes,**  Oriando  angiy  cried. 
*'  And  these  proud  farmers !  yes,  I  hato  their  pride : 
See!  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  atrides  along. 
Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  aa  strong ; 
Can  yon  close  crops  a  aingle  eye  detain 
But  his  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain? 
And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smelU 
Where  is  their  beauty  7  can  a  mortal  toll  ? 
These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest ;  it  aboeks 
One's  feelings  there  to  see  the  graimg  ox^- 
For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  lady*a  amile 
Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
Lo !  now  the  sons  of  labour!  every  day 
Employ'd  in  toil,  and  vex*d  in  every  way ; 
Theira  is  but  mirth  assumed,  end.  they  conceal 
In  their  affected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
I  hate  these  long  green  lanes ;   there's  nothing 

seen 
In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green ; 
Woods !  waters !  meadows !  Will  they  never  eod  f 
*Tis  a  vile  prospect   Gone  to  see  a  friend  V* 

Still  on  he  rode !  a  manskm  fiiir  and  toll 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall: 
Spread  o*er  the  park  he  saw  the  grating  steer. 
The  full-fed  steed,  the  herds  of  bounding  deer: 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  play*d. 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker'd  light  and  shade ; 
Th*  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray. 
Enjoy'd  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day ; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seeo 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlen  on  the  green. 

*'  Well  !'*  said  Orlando,  **  and  for  one  so  blesi'd. 
A  thousand  reasoning  wretohes  are  diatress'd; 
Nay,  these  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  like  the 

rest: 
Man  is  a  cheat— and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
What  do  yon  lof\y  gates  and  walls  contain. 
But  fruitless  meanii  to  soothe  unconquer'd  pain' 
The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile, 
Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile ; 
They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  fate, 
Sure  to  bo  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  hnit ; 
Thciie  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandos  theMC — 
There's  guilt  and  grief  in  a!l  one  heais  and  sees. 
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▼ellw,  labouring  up  a  hill,  look'd  down 
rely,  busy,  pleaiant  town ; 
hald  won  then  alert,  elive, 
set  bece  that  ever  stock*d  e  hive : 
ne  muried,  and  the  belli  aloud 
d  their  jqy,  and  joyful  Mem'd  the  crowd  ; 
proceeding  on  hia  way.  he  ipied, 
r  Mrang  tiei,  the  bridegroom  and  the 
Je: 

nmm  frienda  attended,  near  they  drew, 
n  befadd  them  with  prophetic  view, 
ad!  nay.  mad  T  Orlando  cried  in  icom ; 
'  wretch  on  this  unlucky  mom : 
thia  iboliah  minh.  thcM  idle  joy*  f 
to  atiile  doabt  and  fear  by  noise  .- 
»e  robei,  eipremive  of  delight, 
diaticai.  and  only  grief  eicite ; 
icae  cheerful  friendi,  will  they  behold 
iling  brood  in  uckneM.  want,  and  cold  ,* 
road  look,  and  her  roft  languid  air 
I  spare  you— go,  unhappy  pair  I" 
w  approaching  to  the  journey's  end, 
faiis,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend, 
bnded  feels,  and  rather  feara  t'  oflend : 
\f  risjog,  hope  contends  with  doubt, 
a  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
"eviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
empire  o'er  his  soul  assume ; 
perplez'd,  he  now  began  to  find 
'  thoughts  engross  the  seuling  mind: 
le  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
's  self— and  angry  could  he  be  7 
Meniment  melted  all  away. 
my  grief  a  single  smile  will  pay," 
ler  cried ;  **  and  why  should  it  oflbnd, 

0  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  ? 
t,  my  heart!  to  find  a  &vouriie  guest 
and  boast — ^ye  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 

«  kind,  and  I  again  be  blest" 
entler  passions  thus  hi>  bosom  swny'd, 

1  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
•a  !'*_M  My  Orlando !  this  ie  kind ; 
came  persuaded,  not  inclined  : 

s'  amusement  let  us  now  pursue, 

lorrow  vrill  return  with  you." 

n  entranced,  the  happy  lover  stood — 

I  wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good : 

raeat,  gentlest,  fairest,  best — 

ivilis,  I  see  her  and  am  blest." 

ent  the  lovers  through  that  busy  place, 

,  If  all,  the  country's  pride  and  grace  ; 

I  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed,     {bed  ; 

he  green  vale  tliat  form'd  the  river's 

namber'd  cottages  and  forms, 

for  musing  minds  unmirabei'd  charnis ; 

[fleeted  by  the  view  of  these 

!)rlando— did  they  pnin  or  plentic  1 

n   nor  pleosure  could  ihoy  yield — and 

I 
was  fill'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 

the  fleeting  views,  that  but  npjH*ar'd  to 

riando  on  the  morrrjw  paced 
.nown  road  ;  the  gip^y  tont  he  traced  ; 
igh-raiired,  tlic  rceily  Hikes  between, 
r'd  hovels  on  tlic  Ixirrc  n  green, 
ig  sand,  the  flrld^;  uf  thin-sot  tyo^ 
the  u«clc!»  Flora,  hirx)ming  by ; 
15 


And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom. 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  traveller  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew  1 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  1 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield — and  why  7 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'd 
to  die. 


TALE    XL 

EDWARD  SHORE. 

Seem  they  frrave  or  Icsrned  1 
Why,  so  didit  thou— Beeni  they  religious  1 
Why,  so  didst  thou  ;  or  sre  they  spare  in  diet. 
Free  from  gruss  pasflinn,  or  of  mirth  or  aneer, 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  liwcrving  witlt  the  bluod, 
Garni»h'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  compliment, 
Not  workins  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
Ami  hut  with  purged  judgment  rniKling  neither  Y 
8uch  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem. 

Henry  V.  act  if.  sc.  2. 

Better  I  were  distract. 
Ho  should  my  thouchts  be  sovcr'd  from  my  griefs, 
And  woes  by  strong  imagination  lose 
The  know1e<U;e  of  themselves. 

Lear^  act  iv.  sc.  6L 

Genius!  thou  gift  of  Heaven!  thou  light  divine! 

Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  »hine ! 

OA  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force. 

Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  ihy  course ; 

And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 

Thy  nobler  effiirls,  to  contend  with  pain  ; 

Or  Want  (sod  guest  I)  will  in  thy  presence  come. 

And  breatlie  around  a  mi-luncholy  ghiom ; 

To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  prouil  tliought  confine. 

And  make  her  sufTeriniis.  her  impatience,  thine. 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  pacsions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  from  their  way; 
Who  then  to  vice  the  subject  spirits  give. 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror  live ; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  f^porl  for  all 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glor)*  in  their  fall. 

Genius,  with  virtue,  t^till  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afraid  ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  tlie  tried  faith,  and  the  resistleiis  ^-ord  ; 
Amid  a  worltl  uf  dangers  venturing  forth. 
Frail,  but  yet  fearleu,  proud  in  conscious  worth. 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  M)me  fatal  lime, 
As.sails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent, 
l'nu«e<i  to  pray,  unable  to  rejient. 
The  nobler  |x»\ver8  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man.  shall  then  ilcizraded  lie  : 
Iloayon,  through  anguish,  f^hall  her  Ihmne  forxake, 
And  strength  of  mind  but  f^lronger  madnr-^'s  make. 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reacifd  his  twentieth 
year, 
lie  felt  his  Inipom  light,  his  conscience  clear  j 
.Applause  at  srlmol  the  youthrul  hero  gaiii'd, 
.And  trial.s  there  with  manly  strcnKlh  Mistairi'd  : 
With  prospects  briL'ht  upon  ihc  world  he  came. 
Pure  love  of  viriur-,  siron'/  disire  of  laiuc: 
Men  wntrh'd  the  way  his  lufiy  mind  would  take, 
.And  aU  foretoM  iho  i.rf;^r<'.-s  lio  w-.'ulJ  niiiko. 
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Boast  of  these  friends,  to  older  men  a  guide, 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride, 
He  bore  a  gay  good  nature  in  his  face. 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore. 
And  sense  and' spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thus  while  admiring  friends  the  youth  beheld. 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repell'd ; 
For  he  unfix'd,  unfixing,  look'd  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found  ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined. 
And  shrank  from   worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 
Rejecting  trade,  a  while  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
"  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  7" 
A  doubling,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seem'd  ; 
Divines  o'er  texts  and  disputations  dream'd ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause. 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 
He  10  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin. 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within  ; 
"  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal,*' 
Ask'd  the  young  teacher,  "  can  he  rightly  feel  7 
To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause, 
Or  aid  the  weak,  are  these  enforced  by  laws  7 
Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread. 
Because  a  law  condemns  th*  adulterous  bed  7 
Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain. 
But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  7 
The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind. 
In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighten'd  mind." 
"  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend.    **  Of 

course," 
Replied  the  youth,  "  but,  has  it  power  to  force  f 
Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will. 
It  is  but  wish  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

"Art  thou  not  tempted  ?"— ."  Do  I  fall  7"  said  Shore. 
''  The  pure  have  fallen." — "  Then  are  pure  no  more : 
While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright. 
Nor  nee<l  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  design'd 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grovelling  mind  ; 
But  that,  engaged  by  thoughts  and  views  sublime, 
I  wage  free  war  with  groesness  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profew'd. 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  to  show 
Light  through  the  maEes  of  the  world  below ; 
QiioKtions  arose,  and  they  surpassed  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide, 
B:it  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied  ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak. 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas !  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay. 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way, 
Yet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid. 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay'd  : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one, 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  the  Mime  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind, 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

Bat  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  fame. 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  ha  etme ; 


Yet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave. 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  sjrstem's  slave ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  diadain'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  trionph  reign'4. 
Who  often  reads  will  sometimes  wish  to  write. 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delight : 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  found 
*TwaB  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  gfoand ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try. 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  know  his  crssd. 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  read  ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  goido. 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  aide ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talmla  ho  posscss'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  bo  could  not  rest. 
Nor  firmly  fii  the  vacillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

*Tis  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  tnro 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  glorious  raee ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  tmvoUor  goes. 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threatening  Ibsi; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  soorcfaing  sands, 
Th'  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  banda ; 
Fasils*  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbois  all. 
Whom  we  politely  chiefr  and  heroes  call : 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fouitt,  ho  stands  npoo  tho  brink. 
And  drinks  a  fimcied  draught,  etulting  so  lo  dtmk 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  aioond. 
His  lively  mind  ila  chief  employment  Ibond ; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  em|iJoy*d, 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  wore  oiyoy'd ; 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen,  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  purniM ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  aflaira. 

There  was  a  house  where  Edward  oAtia 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent; 
He  read,  conversed  and  reason'd,  sang  and  play'd. 
And  all  were  happy  while  tho  idler  staj'd ; 
Too  happy  one,  for  thence  araao  tho  pain. 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  f    We  answer,  day  by  day. 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  acenstoa*d  way. 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  qoost 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  real ; 
The  same  soft  passion  touch'd  the  gentio  toogno. 
And  Anna's  charms  in  tender  notes  were 
The  ear,  too,  seem'd  to  feel  tho  conmwn 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fiiir  one's 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  poassss'd. 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  confess'd. 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  youth  required  no  more; 
Nor  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approvod. 

*  FasU  was  a  rebel  chiel^  and  Michael  the  gmeral  of 
the  royal  army  in  Abyssinls,  when  Mr.  Brace  vished  Dial 
country.  In  all  other  respecu  their  characters  wers 
oeariy  simlkr.  They  are  both  repreaeoted  as  erael  and 
treacherous ;  and  eveu  the  apparently  stroog  dlaiiaeiioo 
of  \ojtl  and  rebellious  is  In  a  great  measure  set  aside 
when  we  are  Informed  that  Fasil  was  an  open  eoeoiy, 
and  Michael  an  Insolent  and  ambitious  eootroUer  of  the 
royal  person  and  (kmilj. 
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I  IKend  our  oAurioni  youth  ponoM*d, 
taUe  nl  m  welcome  guest ; 
plny'd,  it  wu  their  chief  delight 
hftt  free  eod  daring  authon  write ; 
ho  loved  from  oommon  viewa  to  soar, 
he  Ibantatui  never  traced  before ; 
■  profeai'd.  yet  often  left  the  true 
1  proapect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
.  friend  hia  fiftieth  year  had  9een, 
»  eaay,  and  hia  air  lerene ; 
kthekt  caird  {  for  few  agreed 
B  hb  notiont,  principles,  or  creed ; 
vpoaed  not,  fyr  he  hated  rest, 
oga  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
linsell^  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
ia  dooni*d  in  endless  doubt  to  rove ; 
I  darkness  he  proless*d  to  be, 
1  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 
thfal  friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
I'a  prowess,  and  the  subject  will ; 

beauty,  and  of  honour's  force, 
m  leal  gave  life  to  his  discourse : 
1  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose, 
d  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose, 
nd,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile. 
If  enthnsiast !  thou  wilt  change  thy  style, 
I'a  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit, 
iatreaa  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat.'* 
thia  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
I  beauty  fix*d  unguarded  eyes ; 
a  married  :  Edward  at  the  view 
I  cheerful  visits  long  adieu  ; 
err*d,  for  this  engaging  bride 
luppreas'dv  but  rather  cause  supplied  .- 
ahe  aaw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long, 
fright,  and  positive  if  wrong, 
!bl  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke  delight, 
them  careless  both  of  wrong  or  right, 
itle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wet], 
il.  and  school-day  dinners  in  hei  head  : 
raa  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food, 

dreas,  that  made  her  sovereign  good  ; 
J  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen, 
ler  visits  when  the  roads  were  clean, 
ihe  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent, 
'-as  married  to  her  heart's  content, 
anner  this ;  the  friends  together  read, 
a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
m  follow'd,  and  the  vapour'd  child 
bey  argued  till  her  head  was  wild  ; 
^  lo  her  it  was  tliat  mortal  hmin 
i  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

the  friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
;o  cards,  and  play'd  beside  hia  chair; 
raking,  to  his  books  applied. 
lie  music  of  th'  obedient  bride ; 

evening,  in  the  fields  they  srray'd, 
own  flock  wiih  partial  eye  survey'd  ; 

hoaband.  to  indulgence  prone, 
lis  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 

kind  Edward  !  I  must  take  mine  case, 
dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees ; 
hat  warblers  pour  their  evening  song, 
^ts  flutter,  as  you  walk  along ; 
to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
■ring  sense,  and  methodize  the  mind." 
»  obey'd  ;  and  oft  when  this  was  done, 
ly  gaiwd  on  the  declining  sun  ; 


In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  song  beneath  the  arbour's  shade  : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate  ; 
It  soon  appear'd,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind ; 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grizzly  beard  was  seen, 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean ; 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping :  we  indeed  have  heard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd  ; 
'TIS  seen  in  infants ;  there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind  ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep ; 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes  ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes. 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes  ; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  E<lward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  hiuiband  sent. 
Without  delay  the  friendly  skeptic  went ; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  iiair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene ; 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes, 
No  vile  tlecoption  in  her  fund  replies : 
So  judged  the  husband,  nnd  with  judgment  true, 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  reroain'd  7  but  they  agnin  should  ploy 
Th'  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  Ih'   accustomM 

way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed  ; 
But  rather  now  they  seeraM  confused,  constrain'd, 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  rcmain'd. 
And    painfully  they  felt,  and   knew  each   other 

pain'd. — 
Ah  !  foolish  men  !  how  could  ye  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  7 

The  youth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw. 
Yet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw  ; 
While  #he,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  cose  : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside  ; 
Seize  on  a  book,  iinronsoiuns  what  bIio  read, 
And,  restless  still,  to  new  rrAources  fled  ; 
Then  laugli'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene. 
And  ever  chaui^ed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame; 
The  trying  day  w&s  past,  another  came  ; 
The  third  was  all  remorne,  confusion,  dread, 
And,  (all  too  late  f)  the  fallon  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time. 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength  ;  man  needs  the  stay. 
The  strength  im|>arted  in  the  tryini;  day  ; 
For  all  that  honour  brings  against  tlie  force 
Of  headlong  pa«:jiun,  aids  it.-t  raj»id  course ; 
Its  slight  resii^tance  but  [»rovok<'!S  the  fire, 
As  wood-work  sto{»8  the  flame,  and  then  conveyK 
it  higher. 

Tlie  huHband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  boM. 
Had,  meeting,  soolhed  him,  as  in  day?  of  old  ; 
But  soon  this  fart  transpired  ;  her  strong  distress. 
And  his  friend's  alMcnee,  loft  him  naught  to  guess. 
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Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thus  prudence  bade 
him  write — 
"  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  lawa, 
And  I  too  faulty  to  support  my  cause ; 
All  must  be  punish'd  ;  I  must  sigh  alone, 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone  ; 
And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more, 
Must  loss  of  fame,  peace,  purity  deplore  ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 
And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art.  *' 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  Edward,  from  that  time, 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime ; 
Despised,  ashamed  ;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more ; 
Should  he  repent — would  that  conceal  his  shame  ? 
Could  peace  be  his  ?  It  perish'd  with  his  fame : 
Himself  he  sconi'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live: 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppreet'd. 
Not  broken  ;  not  converted,  but  distressed  ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see,  [be: 

To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should 
For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek  ; 
Else  had  he  pray'd — to  an  oflended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood  ; 
Though  far  aNtray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy— "  Come  !  return,  thou  prodigal  ;** 
Then,  though  confused,  distress'd,  ashamed, afraid. 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd  ; 
Though  faith  have  fainted,  when  assail'd  by  fear, 
Hope  to  llie  soul  had  whiaper'd,  "  Persevere!" 
Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  humbled  guest. 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  tliis  joy  was  to  our  youth  denied 
Ry  his  fierce  piiSMions  and  his  daring  pride, 
And  shame  and  doubt  impell'd  him  in  a  course, 
Once  M)  ahhorr'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  oppress. 
Fly  to  new  crimes  fur  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives. 
From  the  false  jny  its  inspiration  gives  ; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend. 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found. 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  like  anger ;  for  it  makes  us  strong, 
Rlind,  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error  long : 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd  in  an  evil  cause. 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild. 
He  gayly  s|H)ke  as  his  companions  smiled  ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case; 
Fate  and  foreknowledge  were  his  favourite  themes. 
How  vain  roan*s  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes ; 
"  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
We  think  our  actions  from  ourselves  proceed, 
And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed  ; 
It  reems  our  otiti,  but  there's  a  power  above 
Directs  tlie  motion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move  ; 
Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name, 
^Vho  are  hut  rooks  and  castles  in  ihe  game ; 


Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play. 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away.** 

Such  were  the  natioiis  of  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  and  determined  still : 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  ftme. 
And  screen'd  by  folly  when  assail'd  by  shame, 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  passion's  call, 
And  used  his  reason  to  defond  ihcm  alL 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  sinner's  fole  f 
No— let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive)  when  misery  waits  on  crime. 

With  virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shore  posssss  d 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  distress'd : 
And  Want,  unwelcome  strai^r,  pale  and  wmn. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man  ; 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  fiom  coM  neglect. 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  friends  he  fled. 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed ; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hoar  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  Tiew, 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  tme ; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes. 
That  bafHed  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repose ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  eonsign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jtH, 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  foil ; 
Then  fail'd  his  spirits,  and  his  thoughts  were  all 
Fix'd  on  his  sins,  his  sofierings,  and  his  foil : 
His  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  foce. 
Once  the  fair  seat  of  dignity  and  grace : 
Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustaL'i 
The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  brain  ; 
But  this  too  foil'd  :  a  friend  his  freedom  gave. 
And  sent  him  help  the  threatening  world  to  brave  . 
Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee. 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 
In  vain !  the  truth  determined  to  explore, 
He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  before 

This  was  too  much  ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shunn'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised : 
He  bore  it  not ;  'twas  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appear'd  a  while. 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  force  controll'd  not.  ncv  could  love  assuage^ 

Friends  now  appear'd,  but  in  the  man  was  seen 
The  angry  maniac,  with  vindictive  mien  ; 
Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  eare  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever-wandering  will ; 
Unnoticed  pass'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way  ; 
But  now  hespum'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  now  laugh *d  loudly  at  the  clinking  chaia 

Then  as  its  wrath  subsided,  by  degrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infontine  ease ; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end.  employ; 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  roroe  wild  relation  of  them  all  : 
With  brutal  shape  he  join'd  the  human  face. 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley  race. 
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HannlaH  at  bqgth  th*  unhappy  man  wai  fimnd. 
The  spirit  aactlad,  bol  Um  raaton  drown'd ; 
And  all  tha  dfeadfnl  tompeat  died  awaj. 
To  the  doll  ■lillnea  of  tha  misty  day. 

And  now  hia  fieedom  ha  attain'd — if  fitee, 
Tbe  kMt  to  raaaoo,  troth,  and  hope,  can  be ; 
flii  friends,  or  waaried  with  the  charge,  or  sare 
The  haimlaai  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  care. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
His  own  reaoorces  fiv  the  eager  mind ; 
The  playfol  children  of  the  place  he  meets, 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 
And  his  loat  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  maid,  whom  once  the  youth  had 
loved. 
It  now  with  mild  religions  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  bis  beyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fiz'd  and  pensive  be ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  livdy  tiym 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonioos  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  ibr  a  time  pemiade : 
Like  a  pleased  ia&nt,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  enrapc,  the  half  known  voice  to  hear. 
And  starts,  halfconscious,  at  the  ialling  tear. 

Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch*d,  he  goes, 
la  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
Returning  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 

speaks; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  spins  their  top^  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends ; 
Simple  and  weak,  be  acts  the  boy  once  more. 
And  heedless  children  call  him  Silly  Shore. 


TALE  XIL 

'SQCIEE  TBOMAB  ;  OR,  THE  PRECIPITATE  CnOICE. 

Soch  BioUinf  rogues  ss  these, 

Like  rats,  oft  bits  the  holy  cords  in  twain. 

Too  fntrindcsie  t'  unloose 

Lear,  set  1.  sc.  2. 

My  other  §ekt,  ny  connsers  consistory, 

My  orsele,  my  proptiet, 

lu  s  child  will  go  by  thy  direction. 

Richard  Hi.  act  !i.  sc.  2. 

Vl  do  not  have  pity  uptm  her,  Vm  a  Tillain ;  if  1  do  not 
bre  her,  I  sm  a  Jew. 

Mveh  Jido  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

WoiDen  are  soft,  mild,  pitiable,  lleiible  ; 
Bm  thou  art  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Ilenry  VI.  part  3,  act  ii.  sc  4. 

H<  must  be  tokl  of  it,  and  he  shall ;  the  office 
Becomes  s  woman  best ;  I'll  take  it  upon  nie  ; 
If  I  prove  hoaey-moulh'd,  let  my  tongue  bli«tcr. 

Winter'*  Tale,  act  11.  sc.  2. 

EH.sguise — I  see  ihou  art  a  wickedneaa. 

Tiee/fth  Ni^hl,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

SariBC  TnoxAS  flattered  long  a  wealthy  aunt, 
W?to  left  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant : 
Ten  years  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill, 
T«  fix  the  sovereign  lady's  varying  will ; 


Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit, 
ile  meekly  listen'd  to  her  tales  and  wit ; 
He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take. 
And  his  aunt's  vices  for  her  monoy's  sake : 
By  many  a  threatening  hint  she  waked  his  fear. 
And  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near; 
Yet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  his  grovelling  spirit  tried : 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  to  traduce, 
F'awning  he  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th'  abuse; 
"  They  taught  you  nothing ;  are  you  not,  at  best," 
Said  the  proud  dame,  *'  a  trifler,  and  a  jest  f 
Confess  you  are  a  fool  V* — he  bow'd  and  he  con- 
fessed. 

This  vex'd  him  much,  but  could  not  always  last : 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  post 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gifts,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 
The  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  friend. 
She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  craf^  boy 
In  triumph  undisturb'd  his  spoils  enjoy ; 
lie  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  will  was  read. 
Kindly  disraisifd  the  kindred  of  the  dead  ; 
"  The  dear  deceased."  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off*  with  curses  deep  and  threatenings  loud 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  n  mind  at  ease. 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please : 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
The  wife  he  wish'd.  if  he  had  sought  oround  ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he : 
But  he  hod  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long. 
His  heart  refused  to  \%oo  tho  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whinv 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him , 
And  03  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  dame, 
Heir  to  the  wealth  he  might  the  flattery  claim ; 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied. 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  tho  sei's  pride: 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Worohip  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too. 
•*  Fathers,"  they  cry,  "  long  hold  us  in  their  chain. 
Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  ris^ht  to  reign  ; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey. 
And  hunh.inds  rule  with  ever-<luring  sway ; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  nt  tho  feet 
Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim  ? 
.\o !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect, 
Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject" 

Our  hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice 
To  pay  for  beauty  the  accustom 'd  price. 
No  less  forbore  t*  address  tho  humbler  maid, 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid  ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  hurouur  and  to  please, 
To  count  his  money,  and  enjoy  his  case. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'pquire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend  ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom  he  praised  for  parts 
Ductile  yet  Atron?.  and  for  the  be^t  of  hearts 
One  who  might  en»e  him  in  his  small  affairs. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen.  taxoR,  and  repairs  ; 
Answer  liis  letters.  lo<jk  to  nil  his  duc8. 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

Tho  'squire  bolievod.  and  found  the  trusted  youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  ond  truth ; 
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Not  for  hiB  virtues  to  be  praiied  alone, 
But  for  a  modeet  mien  and  humble  t(me  ; 
Assenting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strength  of  reasons  to  assent : 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  his  doubt. 
Till  the  more  subtle  'squire  had  forced  it  out; 
"  Nay,  still  was  right,  but  he  perceived,  that  strong 
And   powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong." 

When  the  'squire's  thoughts  on  some  fair  damsel 
dwelt, 
The  faithful  friend  his  apprehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind  ; 
But  who  deserved  that  master  ?  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  7 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  sufier'd  for  his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humUe,  faithful,  true. 
Such,  ray  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  3roa. 

Six  months  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  seen 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fiily  and  fifteen  ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun, 
AH  would  be  wooed,  hefon  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair. 
Our  'squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there : 
The  friend  profess'd,  '*  Although  he  first  began 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan : 
The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were  short, 
The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport." 

"  What !  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid ! 
you  think  to  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd  !" 
Smiling  he  spoke,  the  humble  friend  declared 
His  sours  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight : 
The  'squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  poid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood. 
Homeward  retum'd,  and  hastening  as  they  rode ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange ; 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  distress'd  ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest: 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village,  but,  alas ! 
Returning,  saw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall. 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along. 
And  justly  reason 'd  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
George,  full  of  awe,  was  modest  in  reply, 
'*  The  fault  was  his,  'twas  folly  to  deny ; 
And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure. 
There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'squire. 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire ; 
When,  as  they  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green, 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man  were  seen. 

**  My  friend,"  said  George,  **  to  travellers  astray 
Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  **  Surprising !  can  it  be 
My  master's  son  I  as  I'm  alive,  'tis  he." 

<*  How !  Robin."  George  replied,  **'  and  are  we  near 
My  father's  house  f  how  strangely  things  appear ! 
Dear  sir,  though  wanderers,  we  at  last  are  right : 
Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight ; 
We  shall  at  least  be  fairiy  lodged  and  fed, 
I  can  ensure  a  supper  and  a  bed ; 


Let  us  this  night,  as  one  of  pletsiira  date. 
And  of  surprise :  it  ia  an  act  of  file.** 
"  Go  on,"  the  'squire  in  happy  toaper  cried ; 
"  I  like  such  Uander !  f  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  Armor  comes  in  hasle. 
Then  tells  hu  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced ; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  son 
That  caused  the  error— Nay !  it  was  not  one ; 
But  their  good  fbrtune-^heerfiil  grow  the  'squirt. 
Who  found  dependants,  flattery,  wine,  and  fiio ; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round,  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  sapper  came 
The  daughter,  dresa'd  with  care,  and  full  of  maid* 
enahame. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dfoas. 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  expreas  ; 
Nay !  felt  it  too— for  Harriet  was,  in  tmibr 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasun  and  sarpriao,  a  grace 
Adom'd  the  blooming  damsel's  fonn  and  foco; 
Then  too,  such  high  respect  and  dnty  paid 
Qy  all— such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Venturing  with  caution,  yet  with  haala,  a  glance ; 
Loath  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  foeat 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hoar  ofreat : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  mora  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain. 
"How  foir,  how  gentle,"  aaid  the  1sqaiia»  'how 

meek. 
And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  dispoaad  lo  apeak! 
Nature  has  bless'd  her  form,  and  Heaven  her  mind* 
But  in  her  fovours  Fortune  is  unkind ; 
Pbor  is  the  maid — ^nay,  pow  she  cannot  prove 
Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love.** 

The  'squire  arose,  with  no  preeiao  intent 
To  go  or  stay,  uncertain  what  he  meant ; 
He  moved  to  part;  they  begg'd  hia  fim  lo  dine ; 
And  who  could  then  escape  from  love  and  wine  Y 
As  came  the  night,  more  charmii^  grew  the  fiur 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  two>fold  care : 
On  the  third  morn,  resolving  not  to  stay, 
Tliough  urged  by  love,  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  he  gave 
To  feelings  food  and  meditations  grave ; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay'd.  unable  to  decide 
Which  was  the  master  passion,  love  or  pride : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  his  friend  eoold  make 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake ; 
Had  she  but  fortune,  **  Doubtless  then."  he  cried, 
**  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride."* 

While  thus  he  hung  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  state,  and  then  to  change  his  mind 
That  careless  George  droj^'d  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafly  master  found  ; 
The  stupid  youth  confess'd  his  foult,  and  pray'd 
The  generous  'squire  to  spare  a  gentle  maid ; 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  full  of  fears. 
Had  written  much ;  **  She  caught  her  oft  in  tears. 
For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
Her  humble  fortune :  still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
Nor  can  define,  dear  girl !  the  cherish'd  pain. 
But  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 
That  neighbouring  jrouth,  whom  she  endured  be> 

fore. 
She  now  N(jects,  and  will  behold  no  more  t 
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RmiMd  bf  her  punoo,  the  no  longer  stoops 

To  her  own  eqoeb,  bol  she  pines  and  droops, 

LUm  10  a  lily,  on  whose  sweets  the  sun 

Hss  withering  geisd-^die  saw  and  was  undone: 

His  wealth  allured  her  noc,  nor  vi*as  she  moved 

Bf  his  superior  state,  himself  she  loved  ; 

So  miU,  so  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel, — 

But  spare  your  sister,  and  her  love  conceal ; 

We  must  the  Ihult  forgive,  since  she  the  pain  must 

feeL" 
'■Fault!"  aaid  the  'squire,  "there's  coarseness  in 

the  mind 
That  thus  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined  ; 
Here  end  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yourself,  my  friend. 
Fate  made  you  careless ;— here  my  doubts  have 
end.** 

The  way  is  plain  beibre  n»— there  is  now 
The  lover's  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow 
Mutual  and  fond,  the  marriage  rite,  the  bride 
Brought  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride ; 
The  'squire  receives  the  prise  his  merits  won. 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron  sod. 

But  in  short  time  he  saw  with  much  surprise, 
Fint  gloom,  then  grieC  and  then  resentment  rise. 
From  proud,  commanding  frowns,  and  anger-dart- 
ing eyra: 
"  Is  there  in  Harriet's  humble  mind  this  fire. 
This  fierce  impatience  T*  ask'd  die  poszled  'squire : 
*  Has  marriage  changed  her  f  or  the  mask  she  wore 
Hss  she  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more  7" 

Hour  after  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear, 
Dark  and  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form, 
And  threatening  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Reveal'd  his  foan ; — ^  My  love,  I  hope  you  find 
All  here  is  pleasant ;  but  I  must  confess 
Too  seem  ofiended,  or  in  some  distress  : 
Explain  the  grief  you  feel,  and  leave  me  to  redress." 

**  Leave  it  to  you  V*  replied  the  nymph.  **  indeed  ! 
What !  to  the  cause  from  whence  the  ills  proceed  ? 
Good  heaven !  to  take  me  from  a  place,  where  I 
Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
With  the  grim  monsten  of  your  ugly  race, 
Thst  from  their  canvass  staring,  make  me  dread 
Through  the  dark  chambera  where  they  hang  to 

treadi 
No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy. 
Which  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy  : 
Where  is  the  promised  coach  7  the  pleasant  ride  7 
0!  what  a  fortune  has  a  farmer's  bride ! 
Toor  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
Toar  hired  domestics ;  and  what  pays  me  7  love ! 
A  lelfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour. 
And  diare  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power ; 
I  hear  your  folly,  smile  at  your  parade. 
And  see  your  favourite  dishes  duly  made ; 
Then  am  I  richly  dress'd  for  you  t'  admire, 
Sach  is  my  duty  and  my  lord's  desire ; 
U  this  a  life  for  3rooth,  for  health,  for  joy  7 
Are  these  my  duties,  this  ray  base  employ  7 
No !  to  my  fother's  house  will  I  repair, 
And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there  ,* 
Was  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride 
For  bondage  thankful  7    Curse  upon  your  pride ! 
Was  it  a  slave  jrou  wanted  7   You  shall  see. 
That  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free  ; 


Well,  sir,  your  answer."    Silent  stood  the  'squire, 
As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 
Where  sU  he  deems  is  vanish'd  in  that  flame. 
Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  name ; 
So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  life. 
Our  'iquire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife  ; — 
His  fate,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain 
To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain ; 
And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 
And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 
*'  Your  answer,  sir ; — shall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detest  7"—"  O,  miserable  lot .'" 
Exclaim'd  the  man.    *'  Go,  serpent !  nor  remain 
To  sharpen  wo  by  insult  and  disdain  : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  lo  meet ; 
What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit! 
I  see  it  now  {  all  plonn'd,  dcsign'd,  contrived  ; 
Served  by  that  villain— by  this  fury  wived — 
What  fate  is  mine !  What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth, 
Con  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  yuulh  7 
He  lose  his  v^'ay !  vile  dog !  he  cannot  lose 
The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues  ; 
And  thou,  deceiver !  thou  afraid  to  move. 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
I  saw — but,  fated  to  endure  disgrace — 
Unheeding  saw  the  fury  in  thy  face ; 
And  call'd  it  spirit ; — O !  I  might  have  found 
Fraud  and  imposture — all  the  kindred  round  I 
A  nest  of  vipers  " — 

— "  Sir.  I'll  not  admit 
These  wild  effusions  of  your  angry  wit : 
Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  7 
Arc  you  such  prize,  and  is  ray  state  so  fair 
That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  me  there  f 
Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  diHguise  7 
When  in  pursuit  of  some  contendc?d  prize, 
Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we  de- 
spise ! 
Speak  you  of  craA  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 
That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
Who  play'd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel  part. 
To  worm  yourself  into  a  widow's  heart  7 
Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  superior  skill. 
That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  will. 
Blind  in  your  craft,  yon  saw  not  one  of  those 
Opposed  by  you  might  you  in  turn  oppose  ; 
Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to  gain  7 
Did  conscience  never  " — 

— "  Cease,  tormentor,  cease— 

Or  reach  me  poison let  me  rest  in  peace  I" 

"  Agreed — but  hear  me — let  the  truth  appear." 
"  Then  state  your  purjKwe ;  I'll  be  calm  and  hear." 
"  Know  then,  this  wealth,  eole  object  of  your  care, 
I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share  ; 
My  mother's  claim  was  junt;  but  soon  she  saw 
Your  power,  compell'd,  insulted,  lo  wiilidravv  : 
'Twas  then  my  father,  in  his  anger,  swore 
You  sliould  divirle  the  furtune.  or  roiitore ; 
Long  we  debated  ; — and  you  find  mo  now 
Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow  ; 
Like  Jephthah's  daughter,  but  in  di/loroiit  stale, 
And  both  decreed  to  mourn  our  enrly  fate  ; 
Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride. 
Vengeance  made  him  your  slave,  and  me  your  bride, 
Now  all  is  known  :  a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
For  our  revenge  ; — but  still  we  have  our  day  ; 
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All  that  you  love  you  must  with  olheni  share, 
Or  all  you  dread  from  their  resentment  dare ! 
Yet  terms  I  offer — let  contention  cease : 
Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  us  part  in  peace." 

Our  hero  trembling  heard— he  sat — he  roao— 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room  —and,  stalking  to  her  side, 
Gazed  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride  ; 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion 

spied. 
He  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  law : 
Her  friends  would  threaten,and  their  power  he  saw,* 
"Then  let  her  go  :"— but  O!  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  come  * 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress, 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress, 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distressed  as  he : 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thus  it  happen'd,  as  in  all  deceit. 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat; 
The  husband  grieved — nor  was  the  wife  at  rest ; 
Him  she  could  vex,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 
She  could  his  passion  into  frenzy  raise. 
But  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear*d  the  blaze : 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still, 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gain'd  in  skill ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd, 
And  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd  ; 
And  thus  by  both  were  equal  vengeance  dealt. 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  felt. 
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Then  she  plots,  then  she  rainlnstes,  then  she  de- 
vises ;  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  ef- 
fect, they  will  break  their  hearts  bat  they  will  effect. 

Aferry  H7re«  of  ITiiidkor,  act  U.  sc.  2. 

She  hath  spoken  that  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of 
that;  Heaven  knows  what  she  hath  known. 

■  Macbethf  act  v.  sc  1. 

Our  house  Is  bcD,  and  thoa  a  merry  devlL 

Merchant  ^  Teiiiee,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

And  yet,  (or  aught  I  sec,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 
of  too  much,  as  they  tliat  starre  with  nothing ;  k  is  no 
mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean. 

Id.  act  L  sc.  2 

A  VICAR  died,  and  left  his  daughter  poor — 
It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before : 
Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold, 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 
And  ffHind,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and  health. 
Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth ; 
It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life. 
And  first,  said  Jessy.  *■  Shall  I  be  a  wife  \— 
Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 
But  snuill  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care. 
And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share: 
True,  he  wns  tancht  in  all  the  gentle  arts 
Tluit  raise  the  soul,  and  soften  hiunan  hearti; 


And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deeenree  to  shine 
In  higher  class,  and  I  coold  wiafa  her  mine ; 
Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 
A  just  ambition  waked  by  faithful  love ; — 
Still  is  he  poor — and  here  my  fiither's  friend 
Deigns  for  his  daughter,  as  her  own,  to  tend ; 
A  worthy  lady,  who  it  teema  hat  known 
A  world  of  griefs  and  troubles  of  her  own : 
I  was  an  infant,  when  she  came,  a  goeat 
Beneath  my  father's  humble  roof  to  reat ; 
Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes. 
Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  fimnd  repose ; 
Enrich'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  livea. 
And  nobly,  from  the  blest  abundance,  pves ; 
The  grief,  the  want  of  human  life,  ahe  knows. 
And  comfort  there  and  here  relief  bestows  ; 
But  are  they  not  dependants  7 — Foolish  pride 
Ami  not  honour'd  by  such  friend  and  guide  f 
Have  I  a  home,"  (here  Jeasy  dropp'd  a  tear,) 
"  Or  friend  beside  r*— A  faithful  friend  was  actr. 

Now  Colin  csme,  at  leifgth  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her  and  to  arge  her  stay ; 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove. 
An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love  ; 
Who,' urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now. 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopee  avow : 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed ;  everf  year 
The  grateful  vicar  held  the  yonih  uMMe  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prise  in  Colin'a  TJew, 
And  wish'd  his  Jessy  with  a  man  so  trae ; 
Timid  as  true,  he  urged  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  pnyer; 
When  Jessy  saw,  nor  could  with  coldneas  see. 
Such  i<md  respect,  such  tried  sincerity . 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt. 
She  more  than  grateful  for  hia  passion  felt ; 
Nor  could  she  frown  on  one  so  good  and  kind. 
Yet  fear'd  to  smile,  and  vras  unliz'd  in  mind ; 
But  prudence  placed  the  female  friend  in  view— 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grmlefnl  do  \ 
So  lately,  too,  the  good  old  vicar  died, 
Hia  faithful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signs  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride ; 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  lady'a  aeat 
The  village  beauty  purposed  lo  retreat ; 
But  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquish'd  he  in  honour  owea» 
So  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love. 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prow ; 
And  Jessy  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  fiiithful  svrain. 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  kii 

wo. 
Kindly  betray'd  that  sbe  vraa  loath  to  go ; 
*'  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  abe  met 
A  frowning  vrorld,  she  would  remember  jret 
Where  dwelt  a  friend  T—** That  conM  abe  ool 

forget** 
And  thus  they  parted  ;  bat  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion  and  refused  to  part. 

Now  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  dame  convey'd ; 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  ftther  died. 
Jessy  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied  ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  friend  had 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been ; 
She  married  eariy,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  fbrmken  wife ; 
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Widow 'd  and  poor,  hvt  angry  &ther  gave, 

Mix'ii  with  reproach,  the  pittance  ofa  slave; 

Fiirgetful  bmthen  pa«*d  her,  but  she  knew 

Her  humbler  frienda,  and  to  their  home  virithdrew ; 

The  good  old  vicar  to  her  tire  applied 

Fur  help,  and  help*d  her  when  her  tire  denied ; 

Ulien  in  few  yean  death  stalkM  through  bower 

and  hall, 
Sirei,  KHM,  and  eou  of  MnM,  were  buried  all : 
She  then  aboondcd,  and  had  wealth  to  ipare 
For  toftening  grief  ihe  once  was  doomM  to  ahare : 
Tbui  trained  in  miMry's  ichool,  and  taught  to  feel, 
Sli^  would  rejoice  an  orphan'i  woes  to  heal : 
So  Jessy  thoaght,  who  look'd  within  her  breast. 
And  thence  'conceived  how  bounteous  minda  are 
blesa*d. 
From  her  vast  mansion  look'd  the  lady  down 
On  humbler  buildings  ofa  busy  town ; 
Thence  came  her  friends  (rf* either  sei,  and  all 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  paas'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ease, 
Af  gncKU  inclined,  but  not  compell'd  to  please  { 
Bui  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  found. 
For  office  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound  ; 
Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd. 
Th'  Qifendant  maid,  poor  friend,  and  kindred  guest. 

To  these  came  Jessy,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
By  the  rude  storm  npm  a  coast  unknown 
The  V  iew*  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race, 
But  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place,    [freed. 
Few  hours  had  poss'd,  when,  from   attendantit 
The  lady  utter'd— **  This  is  kind  indeed ; 
Bt'Iieve  me.  love!  that  I  for  one  like  you 
Have  daily  pray*d,  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
0!  wonder  not  that  I  on  you  depend, 
YuQ  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend  ; 
Hearken,  my  Jessy,  never  can  I  trust 
Beiiin  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  unjust  ; 
Bnt  yon  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
Your  love  will  ser%'e  to  lighten  and  to  share : 
Come  nenr  me.  Jessy  ;  let  not  those  below 
Oi'uiv  reliance  on  your  friendship  know; 
l»A  as  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free — 
Btit  all  they  say  do  )'oii  convey  to  me.*' 

Here  Jessy *s  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew. 
Arid  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence 
knew. 
**  Jane  loves  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
I  loie  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart ; 
My  ways  and   wishes,  looks  and  thoughts  she 

knows. 
And  duteous  care  by  close  attention  shows : 
Bui  is  «he  faithful  1  in  temptation  strong  ? 
Will  Rhe  not  wrong  me  ?  ah !  I  fear  the  wrong : 
V'ji.r  father  loved  mo  ;  now,  in  lime  of  nee<l, 
Wair  h  for  my  goorl.  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

-  Bl'xyJ  dysn'l  bind — that  girl,  who  every  day 
Ririi  of  my  brea«].  would  wihh  my  life  away  ; 
I  am  h-.-r  dfar  relafion,  and  Rhe  thinks 
T'>  rnnko  her  /ortune,  an  ambit Ioiik  niinx  ! 
Siit  only  rniirtai  me  for  the  prrM()oct'8  8a ko, 
IW'cnu^e  fhe  knous  I  have  a  will  (o  make  ; 
\c»,  io\e  !  my  will  delay'd.  I  know  not  liow — 
But  you  are  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 

-That  idle  creature,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
Sy'e  wh.1t  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
On  her  young  mind  may  artful  villains  prey, 
And  tj  my  plato  and  jewels  fmd  a  way ; 
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A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl :  her  smile 
And  cheerful  manner  tedious  hours  beguile  : 
But  well  observe  her,  over  near  her  be, 
Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  free 

"  Again,  my  Jessy,  hear  what  I  ad  viae} 
And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise  ; 
Issop,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly — 
But  what  of  this — I  must  have  company  : 
She  markets  for  me.  and  although  she  makes 
Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes. 
Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  pimluce. 
And  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use ; 
Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
As  sly  and  selfiith,  with  a  weoker  mind : 
But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art. 
And  worms  herself  into  the  closet  heart ; 
Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight, 
Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

"  Do,  my  good  Jessy,  cast  a  view  around. 
And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found  ; 

That  girl  associates  with 1  kn<iw  not  wlio 

Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do  ; 
'Tis  then  the  widow  plans,  'tis  then  she  tries 
Her  various  arts  and  w<'hemes  fur  fresh  supplies ; 
'Tis  then,  if  over,  Jane  her  duty  quits. 
And.  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits : 
O!  watch  their  raovfiments  all ;  for  me  'tis  hard, 
Indeetl  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard  ; 
And  I.  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive, 
May  make  my  will,  and  think  uhat  I  shall  leave.* 

Jemy,  with  fear,  diHpist,  alarm,  surprise. 
Heard  of  tliesc  duties  for  her  cars  and  eyes  ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  muHt  gain  her  bread. 
And  went  with  sconi  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fiite«l  for  her  place. 
Experienced,  cunning,  fraudful,  selfish,  base ; 
Skill'd  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
Tliat  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts; 
By  instinct  tauglit,  plie  felt  an  uwe,  a  fear. 
For  Jessy's  upricht.  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  groHM  flaltc^"  she  n  while  assail'd. 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  fail'd ; 
Yet  tr>'ing  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold, 
Slie  all  the  srcrcls  of  the  mansion  told  ; 
And  to  invite  an  e^iual  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  l)«»ld  an*!  rapid  view; 
But  on  the  widow'd  friend  with  deep  disdain. 
And  rancoroun  envy,  dwelt  the  treacherous  Jane : — 
In  vain  »uc\\  arts ;  without  tlocoit  or  pride, 
With  a  just  taste  and  fcelinc:  for  her  guide, 
F'rom  nil  tt)ntoi?ion  Jctwy  kept  a|Hirt, 
Free  in  her  munners,  guanlod  in  her  heart. 

Jessy  one  morn  was  thnut^htfui,  and  her  sigh 
The  widow  heard  us  rKc  was  }>aHHing  by ; 
.\iid — "  Well !"   t>he   said,  "  in   that  some   distant 

swain. 
Or  auzhl  with  us.  that  n'won  your  bosom  pain? 
Come,  we  are  fi-Uow  suHrrers,  slaveH  in  thrall, 
And  tasks  ami  criefH  am  rnmmon  to  us  all ; 
Think    not    my  frunknora   htrani^c  :    they  love   to 

paint 
Their  Ptatc  with  freedom,  who  omlnrp  restraint ; 
And  tliere  is  somoiliini;  in  lliat  h|>eakinij  eye 
And  «>l)cr  mien,  that  pro\e  I  may  roly  : 
You  carnc  a  stranccr ;  to  my  words  attend, 
.\rcepl  ray  oflftT.  ancl  you  fiml  a  friend  ; 
It  iH  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  firay, 
Come,  hold  my  clue,  and  I  will  lead  the  way. 

L 
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"Good  Heaven!   that  one  so  Jealoua,  envious, 
base, 
Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place  ; 
She,  who  BO  long  herself  was  low  and  poor, 
Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  all  dignity  aside. 
For  know  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried  ; 
Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
'Tis  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town. 
And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down  ; 
I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display, 
She  cries,  '  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away  ;' 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame. 
And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
Oft  has  she  smiled  to  hear  '  her  generous  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control.' 
Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  come 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum. 
Affirm  'twas  painful  to  behold  such  care, 
*  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare.* 
Thus  all  the  meanneaa  of  the  house  is  mine, 
And  my  reward,  to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 

"  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide ; 
Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt !  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maiden  fame  will  have  an  early  date  : 
Of  her  beware  ;  for  all  who  live  below 
Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt, 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out 

*'  And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade  ; 
I  think,  my  love,  yuu  would  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend  : 
But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know. 
To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show , 
And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathise ; 
No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  grief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  oourta. 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
And,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives. 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  livet. 

"  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  jron  see 
Your  fellow  actors,  all  our  company ; 
Should  you  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside, 
Ajod  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
I  could  some  prospects  open  to  your  view. 
That  ask  attention  ;  and,  till  then,  adieu.*' 

**  Farewell !"  said  Jessy,  hastening  to  her  room. 
Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confuse<l,  perplex'd,  she  pass'd  a  dreary  hour. 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seem'd  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  garden's 

sir. 
Then  came  the  laughing  lass,  and  join'd  her  there. 

**  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week. 
And  does  she  love  us  f  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
My  aunt  you  cannot— Lord !  how  I  should  hat* 
To  be  like  her,  all  misery  and  stot« ; 


Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgosted 
All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 
Let  friendship  bind  os,  I  will  quickly  show 
Some  favourites  near  os,  you'll  be  bless'd  to  knew; 
My  aunt  forbids  it,  but  can  she  expect. 
To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect! 
Jane  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 
My  free-born  feet ;  I  watcii'd  as  well  as  they ; 
Lo !  what  is  this  ?  this  simple  key  explores 
The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  spinster's  siocas; 
And,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 
Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie ;/ 
Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm. 
It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warn ; 
Thus  bless*d  with  secrets  both  would  cfaooss  to 

hide. 
Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  their  scorn  denied. 

"  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secored. 
Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured  ; 
And  bad  it  is  ;  but  her  estates,  yoo  know. 
And  her  beloved  hoards  she  must  bestow ; 
So  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take. 
And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  nrnke." 

**  Strange  creatures  these,"  thoi^fht  Jessy,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  loTe 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove. 
Here  could  she  dwell  ?  or  could  she  yet  depart f 
Could  she  be  artful  ?  could  abe  bear  with  aitf 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  graces 
She  thought  a  dungeon  w**  •  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jeasy's  breast 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  lead 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  witk  dread ; 
Safe  in  themselves,  for  nature  has  design'd 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kind ; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  fonnd 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Days  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  ptm'd  on. 
Eager  to  go,  still  Jessy  was  not  gone ; 
Her  time  in  trifling  or  in  tears  she  spent. 
She  never  gave,  she  never  felt  content : 
The  lady  vronder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jest; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  coovey. 
But  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  lo  prqr ; 
All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  widow  cried, 
**  Let  roe  be  frank  ;  I  am  not  satiafied  ; 
You  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  tnist ; 
You  can  be  usefiil,  Jessy,  and  you  most. 
Let  me  be  plainer,  child  ;  I  want  an  ear 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  henr , 
When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awnke ; 
When  I  observe  not,  observation  take ; 
Alas !  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid. 
Then  thrmitening  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid ; 
The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends. 
Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends; 
While  yoo,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please. 
Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th*  indignant  girl,  astonish 'd,  answer'd,  **  Nay! 
This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away ; 
Thus  speaks  my  father's,  thus  an  orphan's  friend  t 
This  instant,  lady,  lei  your  bounty  end." 

The  lady  frown'd  indignant :  **  What  !**she  cried. 
1  **  A  ▼icar't  daughter  with  a  princess'  pride ! 
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And  paoper**  lot !  bni  piljing.  I  forgive ; 
How,  siinple  JcHy,  do  you  think  to  live  f 
Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  fooliah  meid  ? 
To  my  conoerne  he  joor  ettention  peid ; 
With  cfaeeifol  mind  th*  allotted  datiee  take, 
And  rceoUeet  1  have  a  will  to  make." 

JeMf,  who  felt  as  liberal  natoree  foel, 
When  thna  the  baier  their  detigm  reveal, 
Beplied,  **  Thoee  datiet  were  to  her  unfit, 
Nor  would  her  ipirit  to  her  taaki  •nbrait'* 
In  rilent  Koni  the  lady  taf  a  while, 
And   then    replied  with    item    contemptuoua 
■mile^ — 

"Think  ]roa,  lair  madam,  that  ]roa  came  to 


Fortunee  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  ? 
A  gucet.  indeed !  from  every  trouble  free, 
DreM*d  by  my  help,  with  not  a  caro  for  me ; 
When  I  a  visit  Id  your  father  made, 
I  for  the  poor  ■■iitsnre  largely  paid ; 
To  his  domestics  I  their  tasks  assign*d, 
I  fii'd  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind ; 
And  had  your  lather  Cumple  man !)  obey'd 
My  good    advice,  and    watch'd   as    well    as 

pray'd. 
He  might  have  left  you  something  with  his 

prayers. 
And  lent  sosne  colour  for  these  lofty  ain. 

**In  tears,  my  love!  O,  then,  my  soften'd 
heart 
Cannot  resist ;  we  never  more  will  part ; 
I  need  your  friendships  I  will  be  your  friend. 
And  thus  determined,  to  my  will  attend.'* 

Jessy  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control ; 
**  I  hear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
"  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
Ere  jret  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
Will,  thus  display'd,  th*  insidious  arts  foraake. 
And,  as  the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal 
snake.*' 

Jessy  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid. 
Prepared  to  goi,  determined,  though  afraid. 

•*  Ungrateful  creature,**  said  the  lady,  **  this 
Could  1  imagine  f->are  you  frantic,  miss  ? 
Vilmtl  leave  your  friend,  your  prospects — is  it 

true?" 
This  Jessy  answered  by  a  mild  "  Adieu  !** 

The  dame  replied,  "Then  houseless  may  you 
rove. 
The  8iar>'ing  victim  to  a  guilty  love ; 
Bruided  with  shame,  in  sickness  doom*d  to  nurse 
An  ill-fonn*d  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse  ; 
Spom'd  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
By  suriy  rustics  with  the  parish  bread  I — 
Relent  you  not  f— speak— yet  I  can  forgive ; 
Sull  live  with  me."  — **  With  you,**  said  Jessy, 

"liv.er 
No!  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe. 
Rather  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe , 
Who  long  have  feign*d,  till  now  tleir  very 

hearts 
Are  firmly  fix'd  in  their  accursed  parts ; 
Hlio  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain, 
An]  all.  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 
Whom  I  could  pity,  but  that,  while  I  stay, 
My  terror  drives  all  kinder  thoughts  away ; 


Grateful  fur  this,  that  when  I  think  of  you, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do.'* 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Suramon*d  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain. 

**  A  vile,  detested  wretch  !'*  the  lady  cried, 
'*  Yet  shall  the  be,  by  many  an  ef&rt,  tried, 
And,  clogg'd  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  will 

abide ; 
And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  deport 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart ; 
Then  when  she  dares  not.  v^-ould  not,  cannot  go, 
I'll  make  her  feel  what  'tis  to  use  me  so." 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  8iray*d, 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  display'd  ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village  green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  gardens  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  boundary 

made. 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden  door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known    in   ancient 

days. 
When   madam*s  dress    compell'd    the   village 

praise; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old. 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold  ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state. 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gale. 

**  Alas!  my  son !"  the  mother  cried,  "  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh? 
True,  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hnst  never  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
Pangs  from  strung  hopes  of  visionary  gain. 
For  ever  raised,  and  over  found  in  vain. 
lie  rose  unhappy  !  from  his  fruitless  schemes. 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  drenms  ; 
But  ihou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child, 
Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild. 
Listening  at  times  tu  (liy  poor  mother's  sighs. 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy. 
My  comfort  always,  waked  my  soul  to  joy  ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left. 
Thou  host  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air. 
Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair: 
Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  tu  this  poor  space 
Tlie  bliss  of  plenty  an<l  the  churm  of  grace ; 
And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power 

combined  ; 
There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no,  not  one 
But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son  ; 
By  thee  suppurte<I  on  this  failing  side, 
Weakness  itself  awakes  o  i>arent's  pride  : 
I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  griof  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that  'tis  disease  no  more  ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth, 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  thoy  repeal  thy  praise. 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days  ; 
\\1iile  every  village  maiden  crioK.  '  How  gay, 
How    smart,   how   brave,   how   Q'jod   is  Colin 
Grey !' 
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"  Yet  an  ihou  sad  ;  alas !  my  son,  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  wounded,  and  the  cure  is  slow ; 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jessy  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
She  surely  loved  ihoe  ;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid — 
When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain. 
O !  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again.' 

The  matron  ceased  ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile  ; 
He  then  replied,  "  Ah !  sure,  had  Jessy  stay'd, 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade, 
The  tenderest  duly  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart  to 

move ; 
A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast, 
And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blest 

"  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  vieW 
Grandeur  and  taste ;  and  what  will  then  ensue  f 
Surprise,  and  then  delight,  iii  scenes  to  fair  and 

new: 
For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week. 
Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride, 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere. 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyment  here." 
Sighing  he  spake — but  hark!  he  hears  the  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels !  and  lo !  the  evening  coach ; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat ; 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by, 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought,  what 

sum 
Had  he  not  ofTcr'd,  to  have  Jessy  come ! 
She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Xioet  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T'  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  maid; 
Who  tliought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  vicar's  sake : 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  to  kind. 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced  ;  and  then  so  long  detain'd. 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd  ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
remain'd. 
Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around. 
The  maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found  ; 
Blended  with  village  tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  vale ; 
The  youth  imbolden'd.  yet  abash'd.  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold  ; 
The  mother  smiling  whisper'd — **  Let  him  go 
And  seek  the  license  I"    Jessy  answer'd,  "  No  :*' 
But  Colin  went    I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give : 
Bat  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied. 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village  maids  of  happy  couples  say, 
"  They  live  like  Jessy  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey. 
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THE  STKITGaiJCS  OP  CONICISIICS. 

1  am  a  villain ;  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not ; 
Fool !  of  thyself  speak  weU :— Fool !  do  nol  isttsr. 
My  Conscience  hath  a  thousand  eeverai  toogass, 
And  every  tongue  bringr  In  a  several  tale. 

RUkard  IILmctr.9i.t 

My  Conscience  Is  but  a  kind  of  hard  Cooadcaca. . . . 
The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  coonseL 

MtrcKani  of  Veniea,  act U.  se.& 

Thou  hast  it  now— and  I  fear 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  It 

Maebetk,  act  OL  ic  L 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mhid  (fiaeaaei^ 

Pluck  flrom  the  memoiy  a  rooted  aornnr, 

Rase  out  the  written  troablsa  of  the  bnka, 

And  with  some  sweet  oblMoaa  aofMof 

Cleanse  the  fool  boeom  of  that  peritona  stuff 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  1 

A.  aetv.  icl 

Soft  I  I  dkl  but  dreao>— 
O I  coward  Conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflfet  ms  I 

/UcAartfJZilacCT.Bca 

A  SBRI0178  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt. 
Who  much  concern  for  hia  religkn  &k ; 
Reading,  he  changed  hia  tenela,  read  agaiiit 
And  various  questions  could  with  akiU  winiiin; 
Papiat  and  quaker  if  we  aet  askle. 
He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried ; 
There  walk'd  a  while,  and  oo  a  ludden  tiim*d 
Into  some  by-wly  he  had  juat  diacem'd : 
He  had  a  nephew,  Falham— Fulham  w«Bt 
His  uncle's  way,  with  every  torn  ooolent ; 
He  saw  hit  pioua  kinsnian*a  watchful  eara» 
And  thought  such  anxioua  paina  hia  own  ought 

spare. 
And  he,  the  truth  obtain'd,  witkmt  the  toil.  Bight 

share. 
In  fact,  young  Fulhan,  though  he  litlla  laad. 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  iancy  lad ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  cam  ha  took. 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  hook  with  hook. 

At  length  the  senior  fii'd ;  I  paaa  the  aaet 
He  call'd  a  church,  'twas  preciona  and  alact ; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richeat  aoil. 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  tofl  ; 
All  in  an  attic  room  were  wont  to  meat. 
These  few  disciples  at  their  paator^  feat ; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  diaereet  and  grtfe, 
Follow'd  the  light  hia  worthy  unele  gave  ; 
Till  a  warm  preacher  found  a  way  t*  impart 
Awakening  feelinga  to  his  torpid  heart: 
Some  weighty  trutha,  and  of  unplaaaant  kind. 
Sank,  though  reaisted,  in  his  atrugglinf  Bind; 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but  oompelFd  to  alay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conacience  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  youth  was  call'd  a  pmdeot  lad, 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  fiiulta  ha  had ; 
Who  now  reflected — **  Much  am  I  anrpriaad, 
I  find  these  notiona  cannot  be  despised ; 
No !  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  laat. 
Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  ftat ; 
Though  I  the  atrictneas  of  theee  man  rsjact. 
Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect ; 
This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
T6  look  more  cloaely  to  the  thinga  withini 
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of  anl  have  I  derided  long, 
begin  lo  think  the  laaghen  wrong; 
good  onde,  by  all  teechen  moYcd, 
prafoTT'd  to  him  who  none  approved  ; 
love  amiH  than  nothing  to  have  loved/' 
vera  hk  thought!,  when  Conicience  lint 
gan 

cloee  conrene  with  th'  awaken'd  man: 
that  time  reierved  and  caationi  grew, 
Ilia  dutice  lelt  obedience  due ; 
waa  not,  but  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Nnmitied,  nor  wonld  tin  again, 
r   he  atray*d,  he  Ibond  hie  Conscience 
«• 

determined  what  wae  ill  t'  oppose, 
ong  t'  accoao,  what  secret  to  disclose : 
forth  every  latent  act  to  light, 
hem  folly  in  the  actor's  sight : 
•  him  trouble,  hot  he  still  confeaa'd 
ur  osefol.  for  it  brought  him  rest, 
kcle  died,  and  when  the  nephew  read 
,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
died  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade- 
rejoiced,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
spiring  pleasura  at  the  sight, 
ocfease,  increasing  appetite : 
profit,  idle  habits  check'd, 
Am*B  virtue  vras  to  be  correct ;} 
is  Conscience  had  their  compact  made — 
B  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade  ; 
be  criedt  "  for  mere  ideal  things 
to  fetii  those  terror-breeding  stings." 
01  such  thoughts,"  she  said, "  your  mind 
ifonnd; 

ky  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound  ; 
ndaed  there  is  a  wnrng  and  right, 
vill  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 

I  Conscience  of  the  dotanl  kind, 
'  dreams,  to  dire  oflences  blind : 
ithin  be  pure,  in  all  besido 

»wn  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 

ianger,  in  temptation  strong, 

ill  sleep  our  whole  existence  long." 

t   be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulhom ;  "  strong 

St  be 

ting  iU  that  gains  access  to  mo  : 

II  1  to  evil  deetl  consent, 
irised,  O .'  how  will  I  repent ! 

kin  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 

erons  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor, 

r  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy — 

-v%ho  knows  ? — an  hospital  like  Guy  ? — 

mch  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 

nty  purposed  to  renounce  the  sin  T* 

T  young  Trader  and  his  Conscience  dwelt 

love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt; 

small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
,"  he  said,  "  too  ready  with  (he  stingH  ;" 
o  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
e  fear  of  penalties  and  [>aiiis  : 
were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars. 
It  riles,  preliminary'  wnr^  ; 
ed  little,  little  «ho  cxprcss'd 
lion,  and  they  both  had  rest. 
II  he  li&'d  U>  walk  the  wortliy  way, 
It  orged  him  to  a  b<»ld  cwny  : — 
s  that  when  all  at  pluasurc  gamed 
;hancei<,  yet  of  law  unblamcd  ; 


This  Fulham  tried  :  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize ;  and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  hod  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham's  ware ; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 
Was  this  ui\ju8t?  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest, 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast  * 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proof. 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough 
*'  Suppose,"  said  she, "  your  vended  numbers  rise 
The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prize, 
(Such  your  proposal,)  con  yuu  ruin  shun  f" — 
"  A  hundred  thousand."  he  replied,  "  lo  one." — 
**  Still  it  may  happen." — *'  I  tlie  sum  must  pay."— 
**  You  know  you  cannot." — "  I  can  run  away." 
**  That  is  dishonest." — "  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
At  a  chance  hit ;  it  cannot  be,  I  think. 
Upon  my  ccMiduct  as  a  whole  decide. 
Such  trifling  errors  let  my  virtues  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  I  am  I  sleepy  there  ? 
My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  ? 
Do  I  deny  (he  poor  a  helping  hand  7 
Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  I 
Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  7 
Which  are  your   charges  7  Conscience,  tell  me 
which  7" 

"  Tis  well,"  said  she,  "  but—"  "  Nay.  I  pray, 
have  done : 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run." 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Fulham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
"See  now,"  said  he — for  Conscience  yet  arose 
"  How  f(x>lish  'tis  such  measures  to  oppose  : 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  ?" — 
"  Still,"  muttcr'd  Conscience,  still  it  might  have 

chanced." — 
•'  Miglit  I"  said  our  hero,  "  who  is  so  exact 
As  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  n  fact  f 

Now  Fulhnra*8  Bhop  contained  a  curious  view 
or  costly  trifles  elegant  and  now  : 
The  papers  (old  where  kind  mammns  might  buy 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infunlV  eye  ; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  please. 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  tho  land  or  seas. 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  noal  device 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 
Here  Conscience  rested,  she  wast  tind  pleased  to  find. 
No  le»s  an  active  than  an  honest  mind  ; 
But  ^vhcn  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  swore. 
His  coriscicnce  clicrk'd  him,  that  he  a»k*d  no  moro 
When  half  lie  8<Might  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fair  demand,  she  couhl  ni>t  rest  in  peace : 
(BoHide  th*  jiffront  to  call  ih'  advi^ser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  (o  justify  the  Kin  ?) 
She  therefore  told  him,  tliJil  -  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  consrious  tliat  he  lied  ; 
If  thus  he  grasjj'd  at  such  umiriouH  jiuins, 
lie  mu!»t  deserve,  and  sliould  cipej-t  her  pains. 

The  charge  was  strong ;  lie  would  in  part  con- 
fess 
Oflence  there  was:  but  who  olfi'ii'lcil  Icrfs  ? 
"  What  I  is  a  mfre  a««crtion  cairil  n  li<^  ? 
And  if  it  be,  are  mt*n  coiiipoiril  i'»  b'ly  ? 
Twas   slnm^'e    ih-ii  r.)ii-'.ic..ro   on    niich    jwints 

hhoiild  dwell. 
While  ho  \v:u  actiu'    '!<•  n^  "»''•  •  »''  '''  ^^'^'^^  '• 
He  hnufht  11=  "ili'-r--  !iiy,  lie  .v/.J  -u  f«lli';r.  ivW 
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There  was  no  fraud,  and  he  demanded  caoae 
Why  he  was  troubled,  when  he  kept  the  laws  f 

**  My  laws  7"  said  Conscience  :  "  What/'  said  he, 
are  thine  ? 
**  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  ? 
Show  me  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplex*d  : 
Let  me  my  finger  on  the  statute  lay, 
And  I  shall  feel  it  duty  to  obey.*' 

"  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  '*  'twas  your  own 
desire 
That  I  should  warn  you— does  the  compact  tire  ? 
Repent  you  this  7  then  bid  me  not  advise, 
And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise  ; 
So  you  may  counsel  and  remonstrance  shun, 
But  then  remember  it  is  war  begun  ; 
And  you  may  judge  from  some  attacks,  my  friend. 
What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

**  Nay,  but,"  at  length  the  thoughtful  man  replied, 
'  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide  ; 
Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reprooA — but  then 
Be  like  a  Conscience  of  my  fellow-men  ; 
Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report. 
And  not  the  wretches  who  with  Conscience  sport ; 
There's  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  ofi*  his  grease 
Of  pigs  for  bears',  in  pots  a  crown  apiece ; 
His  Coaecience  never  checks  him  when  ho  swean 
The  fat  he  sells  is  honest  fat  of  bean ; 
And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
A  drachm  to  each — 'tis  thus  that  tradesmen  live : 
Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  ovemice  ? 
What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  V* 

Here  ended  the  dispute ;  but  yet  'twas  plain 
The  parties  both  expected  strife  again  : 
Their  friendship  cool'd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
Numbers  who  soem'd  unshackled  by  his  awe ; 
While  like  a  schoolboy  he  was  threatcn'd  still, 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  vrill ; 
Here  Conscience  answer'd,  "To  thy  neighbour's 

guide 
Thy  neighbour  leave,  and  in  thine  own  con6de." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies. 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader's  eyes ; 
A  vestry  patriot,  could  he  gain  the  name. 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame : 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  alms-men,  for  the  poor,  were  large ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  tnie. 
That  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few  ; 
No  partners  would  they  in  their  office  take. 
Nor  clear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make ; 
Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  bidden  deeds,  and  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  he,  for  one. 
Was  quite  determined  to  see  justice  done : 
His  foes  affected  laughter,  then  disdain. 
They  too  were  loud  and  threatening,  but  in  vain  ; 
The  pauper's  friend.their  foe.aroeeand  spoke  again: 
Fiercely  he  cried,  **  Tour  garbled  statements  show 
That  you  determine  we  shall  nothing  know ; 
But  we  shall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  to  light, 
CAve  you  to  shame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right." 

Virtue  like  this  might  some  approval  ask. 
But  Conscience  sternly  said,  **  Yon  wear  a  mask  T 
**  At  least,"  said  Fulham,  "  if  I  have  a  view 
To  serve  myself,  I  serve  the  public  too." 

Fulham,  though  check'd,  retain'd  his  former  leal. 
And  this  the  cautious  rogues  began  to  feel ; 


"  Thus  will  he  ever  bark,"  in  peevish  tone, 
An  elder  cried  ;  "  the  cur  must  have  a  booe." 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — it  wvs  felt  within ; 
In  terms  less  veil'd  an  off?r  then  was  made. 
Though  distant  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade ; 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  propoaed. 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  cloaed. 
'*Th'  exulting  paupers  haird  their  friend's 

cess. 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distre«." 

Alas !  their  friend  had  now  superior  light. 
And,  view'd  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right; 
"  There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  small ; 
This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  doe  to  alL" 

And  rested  Conscience  f  No !  aha  wooU  nor 
rest. 
Yet  was  content  with  making  a  protest : 
Some  acts  she  now  with  less  resistance  bore. 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before  i 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  tbea  all ; 
But,  grown  fiimiliar  with  the  scenes,  they  ftar 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approachea  near ; 
So  Conscience,  more  familiar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  lesa  attentive  grew : 
Yet  he  who  felt  some  pain,  and  dreaded  OMie, 
Gave  a  peace-ofiering  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet ;  but  the  time  was  brieC 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  eanse  of  grial. 
In  office  join'd,  and  acting  with  the  reat. 
He  must  admit  the  sacramental  teat : 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  who  had  all  hia  lifo. 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  church  at  strift, 
(No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  pernaed. 
Nor  knew  the  tenets  he  by  role  abused  0 
Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  strong. 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong; 
**  Change  his  religion !   No !  he  must  be  sure 
That  was  a  blow  no  Conscience  could  endure." 

Though  friend  to  virtue,  yet  she  oft  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix'd  by  erring  guidea ; 
And  is  more  startled  by  a  call  from  thoaep 
Than  when  the  fouleat  Crimea  her  raat  oppose ; 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  mided. 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  fiuicy  mica  inalead ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deals. 
Not  as  truth  dictates,  but  as  fancy  feeb : 
And  thua  within  our  hero*s  troubled  hreaat, 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odiooa  test 
New  forms,  new  measures,  he  most  now  embrace, 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  with  grace ; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  come. 
They  scarce  preferr'd  her  to  the  church  of  Room  : 
But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain. 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain ; 
Then  promised  Fulham  to  retain  his  creed. 
And  their  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed  ; 
Their  attic  room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  preacher's  friend ; 
Thus  he  proposed,  and  Conscience,  troubled,  tried. 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  com|4ied. 

Now  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone. 
In  peace  our  hero  went  aspiring  on ; 
But  short  the  period  ; — soon  a  quarrel  roae. 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  clooe ; 
With  timce  of  trace  between,  which  rather  proved 
That  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved 
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I  e'en  now  didiked  the  heavy  dirtll, 
cr  death  would  in  hit  angniah  call, 

I  miataken  fiiend  eiclaim'd,  hA  Carikage 

'  f 

•  m 

r  hero,  ao  hb  wish  expren*d, 

lis  powerfol  sprite— <£elnid!a  est ; 

ler  conquest  saw  not  danger  near, 

B  her  rival,  and  without  a  fear ; 

ience  conquered,  men  perceive  how  free, 

>w  &ial  such  a  state  must  be. 

five  our  hen>*s ;  (be  or  friend 

«  on  him  was  destined  to  attend  : 

indeed,  grew  dull,  nor  seem'd  to  spy 
owing  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye ; 
ire  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
aeoonnt  came  on ;  crime  following  crime, 
ice  a  foe,  now  brother  in  the  trust, 
Iham  late  described  as  fair  and  just, 
ole  guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid, 
his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid  : 
an  idiot,  for  her  busy  brain 
r  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain ; 
I  childish  |Mt>jects  her  delight, 
HI  heed  of  each  important  right 
lly  parties  met :  the  guardian  cried, 
old ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride : 
ly  ware!,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
erne  I'll  make  her  yours  for  life ; 
the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
«  soothed  and  threatened  as  a  child.'* — 
Dbey,"  said  Fulham,  **  for  your  fools, 
id  male,  are  obstinate  as  mules." 
mils  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed, 
Jie  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

vile  act,**  said  Coracience.    **  It  will 
re," 

le  bolder  man,  **  an  act  of  love ; 
id  guardian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
I  misery  for  a  tyrant's  gold  ; 
her  lift  be  happy,  for  I  mean 
ly  temper  even  and  serene." 
thus  compound."  the  spirit  cried, 
e  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
rand,  a  bargain  for  a  i^nfe ; 
'  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life." 
e  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak  ; 
not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak  : 
rbade ;  she  took  tho  caution  ill, 
r  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
cunning  she  would  watch  the  hour, 
tida  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power : 
It  craft,  he  then  was  still  and  calm, 
in  private  terror  and  alarm  : 
rials,  she  perceived  how  far 
d  tease,  without  an  open  war ; 
irover'd  that  so  weak  a  mind 
Id  lead,  and  no  com  pulsion  hind  ; 
t  force  would  fail  such  mind  to  tnmo, 
IBS  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame  : 
ler  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew, 
I  assist  him  in  the  spending  too : 
ming  words  with  instill  she  defied, 
reasiining  with  a  stare  replied  ; 
he  begg'd  her  to  attend,  would  Bay, 
will,  but  let  me  hove  my  way." 

had  Confcience :  **  While  you  merit 

ahe  cried,  **  3ron  seek  redress  in  vain." 


»• 


»» 


His  thoughts  were  grievous  :  **  All  that  I  possess 
From  this  vile  bergain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend. 
Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend, 
Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end  ; 
For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  course  restore 
Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

"Is  there  no  wayT* — ^here  Conscience  rose  in 
power, 
'*  O !  fly  the  danger  of  this  fatal  hour ; 
I  am  thy  Conscience,  fiiithful,  fond,  and  true. 
Ah,  fly  this  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue ; 
Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul. 
Thy  purpose  benish,  thy  design  control ; 
Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease. 
Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th'  aflfrighten'd  man  a  due  attention  paid. 
Felt  the  rebuke,  and  the  command  obey'd. 

Again  the  wife  rebell'd,  again  express'd 
A  love  for  pleasure,  a  contempt  of  rest ; 
"She,  whom  she   pleased,  would  visit,  would 

receive 
Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for  leave. 
**  One  way  there  is,"  said  he,  "  I  might  contrive 
Into  a  trap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive  : 
Who  pleased  her,  said  she  7 — I'll  be  certain  who— 
*'  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience. "  what  thou  mean'st 

to  do : 
Insnare  thy  wife  ?"— *'  Why,  yes,"  he  must  confess, 
"  It  might  be  wrong,  but  there  was  no  redress ; 
Besides,  to  think,"  said  he,  "  is  not  to  sin." 
**  Mistaken  man !"  replied  the  power  within. 
No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came. 
He  judged  th*  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame  | 
on  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  free. 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he  ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay, 
And,  wiihout  virtue,  had  no  wikh  to  stray. 

Though  thns  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  resign'd; 
••Revenge," said  ho, "will  prompt  thof  doring  mind; 
Refused  supplies,  insulted  and  distreKs'd, 
Enraged  with  me,  and  near  a  favourite  guest — 
Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed. 
And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  freed." 

There  was  a  youth — but  let  me  hide  the  name. 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame, 
Ho  hnd  his  views — on  him  the  huslnnd  csKt 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fast. 

*'  Pause  but  a  moment,  think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  sleeper.  "  J  am  yet  a  friend  : 
Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent  ?" 
**  No .'"  and  he  paused  ; — "  I  surely  shall  repent." 
Then  hurried  on — the  evil  plan  was  laid. 
The  wife  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  beiray'd, 
And  Fulham  gain'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 
paid. 

Hnd  crimes  less  weighty  on  tho  spirit  press'd. 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
And,  like  a  foolish  ?unrd,  been  bribed  to  pence. 
By  a  false  promise,  that  offence  should  cease  ; 
Past  faults  hnd  seem'd  familiar  to  the  view. 
Confused  if  many,  and  of>8cnre  though  true  ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  wiih  the  dull  account, 
Had  dropp'd  her  tale,  and  slumber'd  o'er  ih*  amount. 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturb'd,  alarm'd,  and  could  no  more  repose; 
All  hopes  of  friendship  and  of  peace  were  post, 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast. 
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Hence,  from  that  day,  that  day  of  shame  and  ain, 

Arose  the  restless  enmity  within ; 

On  no  resource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 

Doom'd  all  expedients,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 

For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne, 

WatchM  every  thought,  attack'd  the  foe  alone. 

And  with  envcnom'd  sting  drew  forth  the  inward 

g^roan : 
Expedients  fail'd  that  brought  relief  belbre, 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor, 
Give  what  he  would,  lo  him  the  comfort  aune  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  avail'd,  and  when  (his  crimes  confess*d} 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said,  '*  Are  they  redresa'd  f 
You  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure. 
Long  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead  ; 
But  Conscience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 

succeed : 
He  tried  t'  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  design'd ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep. 
Than  when  refresh 'd  she  rose  from  momentary  sleep. 
Now  desperate  gro^n,  weak,  haraas'd,  and  afraid, 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid  ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu. 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  Avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave ;) 
Upon  his  boord,  once  frugal,  press'd  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad  ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup. 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  op : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyee 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours. 
Till  food  and   wine  again  should  renovate  hit 

powers : 
Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid, 
The  watchful  foe  her  close  attention  paid  ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  press*d, 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin. 
As  waters,  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in  ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd, 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  fear. 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear: 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings. 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  bosom-stings ; 
Some  pair  are  wed  ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view. 
And  some  divwced  ;  this  shows  the  parting  too ; 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufferings  lead. 

Such  was  his  life  :  no  other  changes  came, 
rhe  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same; 
rhe  night  of  horror,  when  he  starting  cried. 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
'  Is  it  in  law  ?  am  I  condemn'd  to  die  f 

Let  me  escape ! I'll  give — O !  let  me  fly — 

(low !  but  a  dream — no  judges !  dungeon !  chain ! 
Or  .hese  grim  men ! — I  will  not  sleep  again. 
Wilt  thou,  dread  being !  thus  thy  promise  keep  f 
Day  is  ihy  time — and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  ? 
f'torrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come, 
Nor  give  one  hour  of  pure,  untroubled  gloom  f 


"  O !  Conscience !  Conscience !  man's  most  faith- 
ful friend. 
Him  canst  thoa  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend ; 
But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego. 
Thou  art,  O !  wo  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe  r* 
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ADVICX ;  OK,  THX    SQI7UIS  AND  THX  PEXBT. 


His  hoars  fill'd  up  vlth  rSots^  banqaeCs, 
And  never  noted  him  In  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestrstlon. 

Benfy  F  act  L 


1. 


I  will  converse  with  Iroa-wkted  btk, 
Whh  unrespectiTe  boys ;  none  are  for  me. 
Who  k)ok  into  me  with  eonsMerate  eyee. 

Bichiurd  III  act  iv.  se.  i 


You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears^ 
The  stomach  of  my  sense. 

Titmpen,  act  B.  sc.  L 

A  WKALTUT  lord  of  fiir-eztended  lend. 
Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his 
Widow'd  of  late,  but  finding  much  relief 
In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismiaa'd 
He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daoghten 
And  knew  his  sons  ooald  many  if  thej  pleHidt 
Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys. 
And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joya. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  giusaei  kind. 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  rirnas. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  wtmld  eiprws 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  ait. 
Whore  joy  was  laughter,  and  profanenesswit; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  hall. 
No  wedded  lody  on  the  'squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  fiivourile,  and  her  triumph  gain'd 
O'er  other  fovourites  who  before  had  reign'd ; 
Reser>'ed  and  modest  seem'd  the  nynph  to  be^ 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  with  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  eiqoy'd. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  deatroy'd. 

Our  'squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wifo  nimmi 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  pcieet ; 
Seem'd  it  not  then  ungrateful  and  onkind, 
Tliat  he  should  trouble  fiom  the  priesthood  find  ff 
The  church  he  honour'd,  and  he  gave  the  doe 
And  full  respect  to  every  son  he  knew : 
But  envied  those  who  had  the  lack  lo  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  peon'd. 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  foar'd. 
Such  must  be  loved  wherever  they  appear'd 

Not  such  the  stem  old  rector  of  the  time. 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  crime. 
Who  would  his  fears  snd  his  contempt  express 
F'or  irreligion  and  licentiousness  ; 
Of  him  our  village  lord,  his  guests  among. 
By  speech  vindictive  proved  his  feelings  stung. 

"  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'squire,  *«  whose  seal 
Condemn'd  us  all,  I  should  disdain  to  feel; 
But  when  a  man  of  par«s,  in  college  tmtn'd. 
Prates  of  our  conduct,  who  would  not  be  paioM 
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I  (wiMre  no  ooe  dam  reply) 
U  grorelling  in  the  ity 
man  ehape)  ofihameleM  laxnry. 
*8  seal  I  atond  the  ihock 
ample  to  hu  flock : 
,  thni  aevere  and  pnradt 
mrplice  lor  a  narrow  ihroud, 
ivilhin  hia  aeat  a  jroath, 
acet,  to  explain  the  truth ; 
ek  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
ind  by  compaauon  fed." 
eacher  waa  a  ■ister'i  Mm, 
mi  gaye  the  prieethood  one ; 
f  train'd  for  this  employ 
of  her  college  boy  : 
ler  letters  painted  all 
n.  the  DUinnen  of  the  hall ; 
inem,  and  the  mischief  made 
whom  preachers  should  per- 

I  to  views  of  essy  life, 

an  obliging  wife ; 
e.  the  garden  and  the  steed, 
ny  as  he  wish'd  to  read. 
d  with  the  uncle's  will, 
compliant,  easy,  still ; 
I  to  his  favourite  sent, 
e,  "  in  manly  freedom  spent ; 
1  his  spirit  to  assist 
lo  scorn'd  a  Methodist." 
I  her  maternal  care, 
ng  hypocrites  beware ; 
iea  would  his  heart  seduce, 
mts  of  no  earthly  use. 
il  of  hb  worth  be  made, — 
I  is  10  the  tomb  convey 'd  ; 
nmon*d  from  a  serious  friend, 
t,  new  duties  to  attend. 
efore,  the  nephew  and  the  'squire 
1  lo  praise  and  to  admire  ; 
ne  too  early  left  his  wine, 
daim'd — "  My  boy  will  shine ; 
Mi  he  will  soon  improve, 
the  very  guide  I  love ; 
!  will  my  name  defbnd, 
ne,  be  social,  and  unbend." 
pecious.  for  the  mind  of  James 
th  his  uncle's  schemes : 
o(  to  a  higher  name 

of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
tnd  reverently  to  preach, 
ood  yonth !  within  his  reach, 
of  sulphur  long  abide 
It  to  the  flame  applied, 
,  and  consuming  turns 
■on,  as  it  boils  and  bums, 
college,  to  a  preacher  Rlray'd  ; 
[lew  not.  but  ihe  call  obey'd  : 
p,  ever  led  by  thiMO 
ipecious  novel ly  propose  ; 
d,  wliile  the  prc.ichcr  dwelt 
Pd,  and  strong  cmotiun?)  felt ; 
was  fix'd  tlint  pliant  will 

and  ho  rotaiiiH  it  still. 

was  to  himself  confined  ; 
le  gave  it  to  innnkiiul : 
ve  ;  honest,  earnest  zeal, 

to  him,  he  long'd  to  deal ; 


He  to  his  favourite  preacher  now  withdrew. 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue  ; 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  coll 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  hall. 

Now  to  the  'squire,  although  alert  and  stout. 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  scnous  pain, 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again : 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd, 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powers  aloud. 
Before  the  patron  could  himself  rejoice 
(His  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 
For  he  imputed  all  this  early  fame 
To  graceful  manner,  and  the  well-known  name  ; 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praine, 
For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please  ; 
Emerging  daily  from  his  chamber's  gloom, 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hurr^Mng  home ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  "  My 

boy. 
Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  enjoy  ; 
The  foe  has  lefl  me,  and  I  deem  it  right. 
Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  flghu' 

Thus  spoke  the   'squire,  the  favourite  nymph 
stood  by, 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye  : 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boUlly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  foar'd  he  would  revoke  . 
For  James  she  loved  not — and  her  manner  told 
"  This  warm  sflTection  will  bo  quickly  cold." 
And  Btill  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject  ncrvoua  and  decay *d  ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reft)rmalion  in  the  gnllunt  'squire  ; 
And  felt  nn  envious  plefiKiiro  in  her  bretutt 
To  see  the  rector  dautited  and  diNtressM. 

Again  the  uncle  to  the  youth  applied  ; 
"  CoHt,  my  dear  Iml,  that  cursed  gloom  aside  : 
There  are  for  oil  things  time  and  place  ;  appear 
(iravo  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here : 
Now  take  your  wine ; — for  woes  a  sure  resource, 
And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey 'd,  but  cnnl  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  loss,  who  still  ti(oo<l  watchful  by  ; 
Resolving  thus,  "  1  have  my  i'eurs  ;  but  still 
I  must  perform  ray  duties,  and  I  will : 
No  love,  no  interest,  nhall  my  mind  C(mtroI, 
Belter  to  lose  my  comforts  than  my  soul ; 
Better  my  uncle's  favour  to  abjure, 
Than  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart  endure." 

lie  took  his  glacs,  afid  then  addresu'd  the  'squire: 
"  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  lo  retire." 
The  'squire  conceived  that  the  ensuinp  day 
Gave  him  tlieae  terrors  for  the  t»rand  e^.say, 
When  he  himself  «houl«l  this  young  presicher  try, 
And  stand  before  him  wiih  (diservant  eye  ; 
Tills  rai>ed  com[Mis»i()n  in  his  manly  breast. 
And  he  would  send  the  rer-ior  lo  hiri  rvM: 
Yet  firsi,  in  ^^ooti^^Q:  voice — •'  A  moment  stay, 
And  tliesc  ^lle:£^e'^tiolls  of  a  l'rii'n<l  ol;ry  : 
Treasure  thcK(?  hiiit;',  if  fume  or  jn-nro  you  prize, 
The  Ixilllc  emptied.  I  >h:ill  cl«tso  my  <  yrs. 

"On  every  priest  a  tw«»l«iM  care  ailend:*. 
To  prove  iiis  talciit>«.  Jiiid  fMisiir<'  his  friends, 
First,  of  the  first — your  stores  at  orif^e  produce, 
And  bring  your  rca.!-:\^  lo  is  j»r<»;.rr  u-.e : 
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On  doctrines  dwell,  and  every  point  enforce 
By  quoting  much,  the  icholar'i  ture  resoarce  : 
For  he  alone  can  show  ub  on  each  head 
What  ancient  schoolmen  and  sage  fathen  said : 
No  worth  has  knowledge,  if  you  faiV  to  show 
How  well  you  studied,  and  Ymw  much  you  know : 
Is  faith  your  subject,  and  you  judge  it  right 
On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  light  ? 
Be  it  that  faith  the  orthodox  maintain, 
Found  in  the  rubric,  what  the  creeds  explain ; 
Foil  not  to  bhow  us  on  this  ancient  faith 
(And  quote  the  passage)  what  some  martyr  saith : 
Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox ; 
That  gloomy  faith,  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
Of  till  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  tlie  soul  denies 
lis  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities ; 
That  partial  faith,  that,  weighing  sins  alone; 
Lets  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  atone ; 
That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tablet  clear, 
And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year; 
And  cruel  too,  for  this  is  faith  that  rends 
Confiding  beauties  from  protecting  friends; 
A  faith  that  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
Deep  and  terrific  o'er  the  land  would  come ! 
What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose  ! 
No  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  bat  woet ; 
Your  nobler  faith,  in  loftier  style  convey*d, 
Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid  : 
On  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  require ; 
Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send. 
That  every  clown  his  words  may  comprehend  f 
'Tis  for  your  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
Your  learning  matchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

*'  Thus  honour  gain'd,  learn  now  to  gain  a  friend, 
And  the  sure  way  is — never  to  ofiend  ; 
For,  James,  consider — what  your  neighbours  do 
Is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  not  you : 
Shnn  all  resemblance  to  that  forward  race 
Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  tinner's  fiice ; 
And  seem  as  if  they  overlookM  •  pew, 
Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  view  : 
Much  should  I  feel,  when  groaning  in  diteate, 
If  a  rough  hand  upon  my  limb  should  teize ; 
But  great  my  anger,  if  thit  hand  were  found 
The  very  doctor's,  who  should  make  it  sound : 
So  feel  our  minds,  young  priest,  to  doubly  feel, 
When  hurt  by  those  whose  oflice  is  to  heal. 

"  Yet  of  our  duties  you  must  something  tell. 
And  must  at  times  on  sin  and  frailty  dwell ; 
Here  you  may  preach  in  easy,  flowing  style, 
flow  errors  cloud  us,  and  how  tins  defile : 
Here  bring  pemuasive  tropes  and  figures  forth, 
To  show  the  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing  worth ; 
That  they,  in  fact,  possess  an  ample  share 
Of  tlio  world's  good,  and  feel  not  half  its  care; 
(live  them  this  comfort,  and,  indeed,  my  gout 
In  its  full  vigour  causes  me  some  doubt ; 
And  let  it  always,  for  your  zeal,  suflice. 
That  vice  you  combat,  in  the  abstract — vice : 
The  very  captious  will  be  quiet  then; 
We  all  confess  we  are  offending  men : 
In  lashing  sin,  of  every  stroke  beware. 
For  sinners  feel,  and  sinners  yon  must  spare ; 
In  general  satire,  every  roan  perceives 
A  slight  attack,  yet  neither  fetn  nor  grieTM ; 


But  name  th*  offence,  and  you  abaolve  the  reti. 
And  point  the  dagger  at  a  tingle  breast 

"  Yet  are  there  sinners  of  a  claas  ao  low. 
That  you  with  safety  may  the  lash  bestow ; 
Poachers,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
At  oUiers'  cost,  a  mark'd  correction  need  : 
And  all  the  better  sort,  who  see  your  seal. 
Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  pMtor  feel ; 
Reverence  for  one  who  can  inflict  the  smart. 
And  love,  because  he  deals  them  not  a  pert. 

"  Remember  well  wliat  love  and  age  advise ; 
A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  prize, 
Who  in  his  learning  has  a  decent  pride ; 
Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  and  his 
And  finds  the  way  lo  fame  and  profit  is  to 

The  nephew  answer'd  not,  except  a  aigh 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply; 
He  saw  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  state. 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  stroqg  debele; 
Nor  long  he  reasoned,  for  the  zealous  youth 
Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  truth; 
And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  lion  raer» 
Truth  would  he  presch,  and  neither  less  nor  iMMSk 

The  bells  had  toU'd— arrived  the  time  ofpniw; 
The  flock  assembled,  and  the  'squire  was  thert: 
And  now  can  poet  sing,  or.proeeman  saj. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day  ? 

As  he  who  long  had  tmin'd  a  favourite  stes^ 
(Whose  blood  and  bone  gare    promise    of  Ui 

speed,) 
Sanguine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  sfO 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  are  high{ 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivab  atart. 
And  waits  their  coming  with  exultii^  hcait; 
Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance. 
And  sure  to  see  his  conquering  steed  edvaocs; 
The  conquering  steed  advances — IncUess  day! 
A  rival's  Herod  bears  the  prize  away. 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  last; 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  snrpam'd ; 
Surprite  and  wrath  the  owner's  mind  'nfsmt. 
Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shams;— 
Thus  waited,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'aqoifib 
Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire : 
When  the  young  preacher  in  the  tooea  that  fiad 
A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind. 
With  air  and  accent  strange,  impresaiTe,  sad, 
Alarm'd  the  judge — he  trembled  for  the  lad  ; 
But  when  the  text  aniK>unced  the  power  of 
Amazement  soowl'd  upon  his  clouded  fhee. 
At  this  degenerate  son  of  his  illuatrioos  race 
Staring  he  stood,  till  hope  again  aroae. 
That  James  might  well  define  the  wonis  he 
For  this  he  listen'd  ;  but,  alas !  he  found 
The  preacher  always  on  ft>rbidden  giound. 

And  now  the  uncle  leA  the  hated  pew. 
With  James,  and  James's  conduct  in  his  view : 
A  long  farewell  to  all  his  favourite  schemsa ! 
For  now  no  crazed  fanatic's  frantic  dreams 
Seem'd  vile  as  Jsmes's  conduct,  or  as  Jamea : 
All  he  had  long  derided,  hated,  fear'd. 
This  from  the  chosen  youth  the  uncle  heard  ^ 
The  needless  pause,  the  fierce  disorder *d  air. 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prayer. 
Gave  birth  to  wrath,  that,  in  a  long  discoane 
Of  grace,  triumphant  rose  to  fourfold  force: 
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hu  thonghli  despiMd,  hu  rulw  tnni- 
••d. 

Oia  uig«r  kindled  in  hit  breut,  [pren*d : 
van  be  endored  that  could  not  be  ex- 
idea  more  inflamed  his  ire* 
nown  upon  a  riling  fire : 
•et,  he  loaght  by  threatening  lign 
a  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine  ; 
rafnaed  thoae  ang^  looki  to  meet, 
miai'd  his  flock,  and  leA  his  seat : 
then  he  felt  his  trembling  frame, 
lis  soul — ^his  senlimenis  the  same ; 
fiire  wiae  it  seem'd  to  fly  from  rage, 
for  shelter  in  his  parsonage: 
bnaken,  yet  ooosoled  to  find 
(brta  left,  thoogh  not  a  few  resigned  ; 
le  lost  an  erring  parent's  loTe, 
conscience  most  the  cause  approve; 
palate  were  no  kmger  fiBd, 
aiygy'd  delicious  thoughts  instead ; 
le  part  of  earthly  good  was  flomii, 
he  tithe  of  ten  good  farms  his  own. 
w,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign, 
emoDslrate,  and  the  meek  complain ; 
I  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain : 
la  die  uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread, 
>y-priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head  ; 
a  converts  cost  him  certain  wo, 
ful  lear  lest  they  should  join  the  foe : 
'old,  with  whom  he  used  to  joke, 
his  hooonr  with  a  pious  look  ; 

0  met  him  once  with  lively  aire, 

1  hia  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayen  : 
ipanioii,  whom  he  long  has  loved, 

lean  conless'd  his  conscience  moved ; 
d  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth, 
x>re  witness  to  departed  worth, 
arose,  and  he  too  would  depart : — 
lid  the  *sqnire,  **  thou  wert  not  wont  to 
attended  to  that  foolish  boy,  [start ; 

d  alwidge  all  comforts,  or  destroy  ?*' 
had  listenM.  who  had  slumbor'd  long, 
mvinced  that  something  must  be  wrong : 
h  aflected,  still  his  yielding  heart, 
ig  palate,  took  the  uncle's  part ; 
r  oppreas'd  him,  who,  when  free  from 
e, 

om  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
k  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak, 
onverted,  he  resolved  to  apeak ; 
:ing,  own*d,  **  that  in  his  mind  the  youth 
md  learning,  and  that  truih  was  truth  : 
e  he  bonour'd,  and,  for  his  poor  part, 
lothing  like  a  hollow  heart : 
1  maxim  he  hod  often  tried, 
was  right,  and  there  he  would  abide ; 
'd  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
iter  had  his  talents — more  or  less  : 
gree  7  he  thought  the  young  divine 
rh  Btrictnens— they  might  drink  and  dine ; 
lofiicient — but  he  said  before , — 
was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no  more." 
ird  the  'squire  with  mix'd  contempt  and 

the  priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain, 
rite  nymph,  tliongh  not  a  convert  mode, 
the  man  she  scom*d  her  cause  would 


And  when  the  spirili  of  her  loid  were  low. 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show : 
**  It  was  the  wretched  life  his  honour  led. 
And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head: 
Their  loves  (Heaven  knew  bow  dreadfully  dis- 

tress'd 
The  thought  had  made  her !)  were  ss  yet  unblets'd  . 
And  till  the  church  hsd  sanclioo*d'*— Here  she  saw 
The  wTath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ills,  some  inward  light. 
That  show'd  him  all  wss  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  leai  indulged — and  to  the  poor. 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door; 
Though  he  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found. 
Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound  ; 
But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny. 
Change  the  whole  heart ;  but  here  a  heavy  ligh 
Proclaimed,  **  How  vsst  the  toil !  and  ah !  how 
weak  am  I !" 

James  too  has  trouble — lie  divided  lees 
A  parish,  once  harmonious  and  at  ease : 
With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek. 
The  waim,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak  ; 
The  rest  his  uncle's,  save  the  few  beside 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglers  of  each  advene  corap,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  turn  offend. 

Though  zealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  heat  too  fierce,  thst  glows  in  vulgar  seal ; 
With  pain  he  hears  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  woftil  state  -. 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour. 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints  ; 
Who  never  cost  on  sinful  bait  a  look 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook  : 
Grieved,  yet  compell'd  to  smile,  ho  finds  it  hard 
Against  the  blunders  of  conceit  to  guard  ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jesta  his  converts  cause. 
Tie  cinnoi  give  their  erring  xeal  applause  ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them  : 
These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce. 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse : 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  bring, 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  sting. 


TALE  XVI. 

TIIK  CONFIDAJfT. 

Think'at  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  chinges  of  the  mo<in, 
With  fresh  suspicion  1 

OlhtUo,  act  iii  «c  3 

Why  hast  tlwu  lost  th?  frosh  liloo-l  in  ihy  ch**ki, 
And  Eiven  my  tr^asiire  and  ii;y  njjits  in  th?e 
To  thick-eyed  mu»ing  an  I  rura-.l  [iir::.in<'rioiy 

H>:ury  IV.  Part  I   a..t  li.  S'-   'S 

It  is  ':Xf .  ".-nt 
To  havo  8  i^iant'R  ntienpYt,  b-Jl  tyrann'.ii 
To  use  it  as  a  giant 

3Uaiur^.foT  M'.iuurt,  act  ii.  *6.  2 

Anna  was  young  and  lovely — in  her  eye 
The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye  ^ 
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Her  ihape  was  ilender,  and  her  featares  ■mall. 
But  graceful,  easy,  unaffected  all : 
The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  fiu»  disclosed; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed  ; 
For  the  pore  blood  that  flush*d  that  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  what  the  heart  forbade  the  tongue  to  speak ; 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well, 
Naf,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could 

tell: 
Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt, 
Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 
And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise, 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 
Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one  whose   looks  were  with  such  meaning 

fraught ; 
For  on  a  lady,  as  an  humble  friend. 
It  was  her  painful  office  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind, 
And  some  the  body  harass'd,  some  the  mind : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read. 
To  make  the  lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play*d  at  whist,  but  with  inferior  skill. 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  request  that  no  request  convey'd  ; 
The  lady's  tales  with  aniious  looks  she  heard. 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  friend  ayerr'd : 
The  lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  approve. 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  loved  must  love  ; 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place. 
With  care  she  studied,  and  performed  with  grace ; 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease. 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties ;  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more  : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gazed. 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  they  raised ; 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried. 
But  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride: 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air. 
That  shamed  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fair ; 
Past  time  she  view'd.  the  passing  time  to  cheat. 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet. 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page. 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  yeart  may  bring. 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  spring  f — 
There  dwelt  a  yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind  ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd  ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men 
A  richer  Staffi)rd  who  had  lived  to  save, 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave  ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd. 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd  : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read, 
And  a  fair  mind  with  useful  culture  fed. 
Then  thought  of  marriage ;  "  But  the  great,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me." 
Anna  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air. 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fair ; 
liove  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state, 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate  ; 
No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  mnnncra  hurt  him  and  confound  : 
He  then  tlie  lady  at  the  hall  addrcss'd. 
Sought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  eipress'd ; 


Yet  if  some  cauae  his  earnest  wish  denied, 
He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  and  sigh'd. 

The  lady  own'd  that  she  was  loath  to  part. 
But  prtised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart* 
Her  pleasing  person,  and  her  blooming  health. 
But  ended  thus,  **  Her  virtue  is  her  wealth.** 

'*  Then  is  she  rich !"  he  cried,  with  lively  air; 
*'  But  whence,  so  please  yon,  came  a  laas  so  iutT 

'*  A  placeman's  child  was  Anna,  od«  who  diad 
And  left  a  widow  by  afflictions  tried ; 
She  to  support  her  infant  daughter  strove* 
But  early  ieA  the  object  of  her  love ; 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan  state, 
Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fate ; 
With  her  she  dwelt,  and  still  might  dwelling  be» 
When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee ; 
A  second  friend  was  she  coaipeird  to  shcm. 
By  the  rude  oflers  of  an  uncheck'd  aoo ; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
Regard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve  ; 
Yet,  e'en  with  me  protection  is  not  peace. 
Nor  man's  desigm.  nor  beauty's  trial,  cease ; 
Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  feel. 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steaL" 

Now  this  good  lady,  like  a  witnesa  true. 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  ahe  knew ; 
And  'tis  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  meana  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsera  breait 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  confees'd  ; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate. 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fate. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  caoe^— 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  art. 
That  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart : 
In  years  they  difier'd  ;.he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen ; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely,  lively  pair. 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme  I  the  captain  dwelt. 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  Ml ; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told. 
He  had  a  father,  craAy,  harsh,  and  old  ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect. 
Or  N>ih,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Why  then  ofl^nce  to  one  so  powerful  give. 
Who  (Cor  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live  ? 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid, 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray *d  ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose. 
The  hero  fled  ;  they  hinder'd  hia  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secrets  trusted,  and  her  pains  express'd ; 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair. 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there  ; 
But  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray'd 
A  chosen  friend  might  lend  her  timely  aid  : 
"  Yes ;  my  soul's  sister,  my  Eliza,  come. 
Hear  her  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom." 
"  'TIS  a  fool's  wish,"  the  angry  father  cried. 
But,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied  : 
And  dear  Eliza  to  her  friend  was  sent, 
T*  indulge  that  wish,  and  bo  her  punishment : 
The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread  : 
The  time  was  past,  and  all  the  terror  fled  ; 
The  infant  died  ;  the  face  resumed  each  charm. 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm : 
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her  Elin— no !  the  wu  too  just, 
•nd  kind— bat  ah !  too  young  to  trust' 

am'd,  her  former  place  reeumed, 

d  beanty  with  new  grace  reb1oom*d ; 

me  whiapera  of  the  peat  were  heard, 

d  iimoiioiui,  as  no  cause  appear'd; 

'  cares  on  Anna's  bosom  presa'd, 

her  &ther  gloomy  and  distress'd ; 
o*erwhelm*d  with  debt,  and  soon  was 

sd 

.  sorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead : 

ht  Elim'a  arms,  that  laithfiil  fiiend  was 

^; 

•  compassion  by  the  countess  shown, 
b'  adventures  of  her  life  are  known. 
iw  beyond  her  hopes — no  longer  tried 
b  awe— she  lived  a  yeoman's  bride ; 
BS*d  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
ful,  cbecrfnl,  vigilant,  and  kind  ; 
le  hosband  felt  supreme  delight, 
r  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
rith  piide  in  every  friend  and  g^est 
linition  and  regard  eipress*d  : 
tter  pride,  and  wiih  superior  joy, 
I  exulting  m  his  first-born  boy  ; 
nd  breast  the  wife  her  inliint  strain'd, 
linga  ntter'd,  some  were  not  explained  ; 
mrapinred  with  her  treasure  grew, 
I  familiar,  bnt  the  pleasure  new. 
!re  appear'd  within  that  tranquil  state 
patenii^  prospect  of  uncenuin  fate ; 
the  married  when  a  secret  lies, 
suspicion  from  enforced  disguiM* : 
ght  the  wife  upon  her  absent  friend, 
that  must  upon  her  truth  depend ; 
s  no  being  in  the  world  beside, 
discover  what  thai  friend  will  liide  ; 
w  the  fact,  knew  not  ray  name  or  state, 
e  can  tell  cannot  the  fact  rotate  ; 
Cliza.  canst  the  whole  impart, 
ny  safety  is  thy  generous  heart" 
nriih  these  fears — ^but  light  and  transient 


•a  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease  : 

III  all.  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 

of  gloom  unmixM  prepored  the  way  ; 

the  wife,  still  happy  in  her  state, 

ty.  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate: 

le  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread, 

served)  she  in  confusion  read  ; 

lonce  this ;  **  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 

had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind  ; 

or  Eliza  had  from  place  to  place 

id  by  hope  to  labour  for  diitgrace ; 

ry  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 

liile  he  live<],  and  periBh'd  when  he  died." 

of  want  in  angry  style  coraplain'd, 

[  a  burden  to  her  life  remain'd, 

I  red  ■hiinn'd  her  pray  en,  no  friend  her 

il  Buitain'd. 

khy  neglected  ?    Dearest  Anna  knew 

h  once  tried,  her  friendship  ever  tnic  ; 

d,  she  trusted,  though  by  wanln  opprerisM, 

he  treasured  secret  in  her  breast; 

d  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one, 

less  due  to  her  for  kindness  done." 

a*s  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 

>  of  dread  had  momentary  place : 


"  I  must,"  she  judged,  "  these  cruel  lines  expose. 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, 
"  Anna,  your  friend  has  not  a  friendly  style  : 
Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fiiir  lady  dwell, 
Who  boasts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  7" 
"At  school/'  she  answor'd :  he  **At  school !"  replied ; 
"  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  would  hide : 
Some  longings  these,  without  dispute. 
Some  youthful  gaapings  for  forbidden  fruit : 
Why  so  disorder'd,  love  f  are  sui'h  the  crimes 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  f 
Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
In  perfect  peace — ^you  find  )*ou  are  confess'd." 

This  cloud,  though  past,  aiarm'd  the  conscious 
wife. 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  far  her  life  ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer. 
That  her  Eliza  would  a  sister  spare  : 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause  ? — should  send, 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  friend : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust. 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  unjust : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppress*d, 
Seelcs  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  reM. 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cause  to  dread  :— 

"  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
That  thus  Eliza's  friendship  was  to  close  f 
Xo !  thougli  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain, 
To  break  the  friendly  bond,  she  strove  in  vain : 
Ask'd  she  for  silence  f  why  so  loud  the  call. 
And -yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  ? 
By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  hind 
And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mind  ? 
Ptx)r  as  I  am.  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
What  dangerous  secrets  I  mny  safely  know  : 
Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey 'd. 
Have  ninny  a  noble  hou£ie  in  ruins  laid  : 
Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  l>e8Ct, 
And  urged  by  want,  I  shull  be  faithful  yet ; 
But  what  temptation  may  from  these  arise. 
To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise. 
Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  care — 
For  who  olTends,  mu.«t  for  offence  prepare." 

Perplex'd,  disniny'd,  the  wife  foresaw  her  dooia  ; 
A  day  deferrM  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  piainful  her  suspended  state. 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  fate  ; 
Better  to  die  than  StafTord's  scorn  to  meet. 
And  her  strange  friend  perhajw  would  be  discreet: 
Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 
To  woman's  feelings,  begging  her  to  feel ; 
With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men. 
And  her  tears  falling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 
Eliza's  silence  she  again  implored. 
And  prumihcd  all  that  prudence  could  afford. 

For  lrM)ks  com[Mx»ed  and  careless  Anna  tried  ; 
Slie  seem'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigh'd  : 
The  f-iithful  husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
nil*  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved  : 
"  What  secret  sorrow}*  on  my  Aiim  presy. 
That  love  mny  not  partukn,  nor  rare  redreHs?** 
*'  ISone,  none,"   she   unswer'd,  with   a  look  so 

kind. 
That  the  fond  man  defcrminrd  to  1h»  blind. 

A  few  siicceeilincj  weeks  of  brief  rej^oso. 
In  Anna's  check  revived  the  fa<led  roue  ; 

M 
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A  hue  like  this  the  western  tky  diiplayt, 
That  glowi  a  while,  and  withera  aa  we  gaze. 

Again  the  friend's  tormenting  letter  came— 
«  The  want!  she  tutifor'd  were  aflection't  ahame ; 
She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terron  led, 
Unhappy  fruit !  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
Her  friend  was  tasting  every  blias  in  life, 
The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want. 
To  starve  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grant ; 
Poorly  for  all  her  faithful  silence  paid. 
And  tantalized  by  inedcctual  aid  : 
She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure  { 
She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure  : 
If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  lot. 
And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not.' 

Despair  and  terror  seized  the  wife,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind ; 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress : 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woe% 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  repose; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal. 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel. 

Yes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face. 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place  ; 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien. 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul  were  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill  the  husband  sure. 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure ; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green  ; 
Love,  loath  to  wound,  endured  conjecture  long. 
Till  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke  in  language 
strong. 

"  All  I  must  know,  my  Anna — truly  know 
Whence  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow ; 
Give  me  thy  grief,  and  [  will  fairly  prove 
Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love.'* 

Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became. 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame ; 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide. 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

"  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said — '*  But  why  disclose 
A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woesf 
Yes,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints. 
The  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  distress  she  paints : 
Something  we  do— but  she  aflAicIs  me  still. 
And  sajTS,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will ; 
This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse. 
Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse ; 
But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign. 
And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine. 
The  husband  doubted  ;  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 
"  Tis  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
Once    more  then,  love,  once  more  the  aufierer 

aid, — 
I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  upbraid ; 
Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free. 
Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy.** 

The  wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe. 
Again  essay 'd  her  terrors  to  describe  ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace, 
And  begg'd  her  oflerings  for  a  time  might  cease. 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on  : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart. 
In  Slafibrd's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art ; 


Not  long  they  lasted— this  detemuned  foe 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing  would  forego; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
**  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  ia  dead : 
Heaven  has  my  infant.*'—"  Heartless  wretch  r  skt 

cried, 
"  Is  this  thy  joy  f "— "  I  am  no  longer  tied  : 
Now  will  I,  hastening  to  my  friend,  partake 
Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake ; 
Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move. 
Save  that  my  friend  ervjoys  a  husband's  love.** 

Complaint  and  threats  so  strong  the  wife  amazed. 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage  neighbour  gaxed  ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray'd  her  grief; 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  relief. 

She  fear'd  that  Staflbrd  would  refuae  assent. 
And  knew  her  selfish  friend  would  not  relent; 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay *d  the  taak. 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  aak ; 
Unknown  to  him  some  ol^ect  filPd  her  mind. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  ; 
They  sale  one  evening,  each  absorb*d  in  glooo. 
When,  hark !  a  noise,  and,  rushing  to  the  roon. 
The  friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said,  *1 
come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anziooa  miod. 
And  meeting  whisper'd,  **  Is  Eliza  kind  P 
Reserved  and  cool,  the  husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  lore. 
Tb  naught  that  pass'd  between  the  stranger  fnmd 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend ; 
But,  anxious,  listen'd  to  the  lightest  won! 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afibid; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  suek  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  gueat. 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  posseas*d ; 
LoOy  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  lo  speak : 
As  mute  she  listen'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sate  laughing  and  at  ease  the  whiles 
Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  and  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  ho  knew  his  wile  endued. 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  Tiew*d| 
Her  speech  was  low,  her  every  look  cooTey'd— 
**  I  am  a  slave  subservient  and  afratd.** 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish'd  if  she  apoke^ 
The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke ; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  rapUed, 
And  her  assertions  doubled  or  denied  ; 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 
Wo-struck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

**  There  is,**  said  Staflbrd,  **  yes,  thim  ia  a  cat 
This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers,  and  ai 
Six  weeks  had   pass'd— *«  In  truth,  my  loTe,  this 

friend 
Has  liberal  notions ;  what  does  she  intend  f 
Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  V 

Confused  the  wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 
**  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  jrouth." 
u  •^jg  well,"  said  StafiK>rd ;  *'  then  your  loves  renew ; 
Trust  me.  your  rivals.  Aima,  will  be  few.** 

Though  playful  tliis.she  felt  too  much  distreas'd 

IT*  sdmit  the  consolation  of  a  jest ; 
111  she  repuse<].  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh, 
And,  murmuring  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die  ; 
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len  «7«,  ilow  peee,  and  ptllid  cheek, 
1  oonfusian,  and  ihe  fear'd  to  ipeak. 
the  fiimd  beheld,  for,  quick  (^flight, 
the  hatband  eager  ibr  her  flight; 
\ty  force  alone  she  could  retain 
If  comforta  the  had  hope  to  gain: 
pereeired,  to  win  her  post  ibr  life, 
infuae  freah  lerrori  in  the  wife ; 
to  friendahip'i  feebler  tiea  adieu, 
f  claim  the  object  in  her  view : 
he  hoaband*B  love,  and  knew  the  power 
1  might  uae  in  some  propitioui  lionr. 
Be  the  anxious  wife,  from  pare  distress 
eonrage,  said,  '*  I  will  confess ;" 
ker  children  felt  a  parent's  pride, 
It  oace  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 
1,  grieved,  impatient,  Staf&rd  bore 
■M  change  till  he  could  bear  no  more  j 
9  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain, 
U  fraud  and  canning  in  disdain ; 
to  find*  and  ialaohood  lo  detect, 
le  fted  to  measures  indirect. 
'  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
with  care  adom*d,  and  named  her  home  : 
s   the  eye,  there  curious   prints  were 

^. 

light  volmnea  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
d  moaic,  on  a  table  laid, 
rite  Btndies  of  the  ftir  betrayed ; 
M  window  was  the  toilet  spread, 
re  gleam'd  open  a  crimson  bed. 
I'a  leoka  and  ialling  tears  were  seen 
eatfaig  had  their  subjects  been : 
"  reanmed  the  frieod,  **  I  plainly  find 
md  Staflbrd  know  each  other's  mind  ; 
lart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
liseaided,  vrorthless,  and  unknown ; 
[  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe. 
aeciet  in  my  boaom  ?    No ! 
yoar  friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
oar  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead  ; 
le  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade  : 
:  yoar  word,  your  slightest  wish,  effect 
hope,  petition,  or  expect  ? 
r  yoa  have,  but  you  the  use  decline— 
yoo  feel  not,  or  yon  fear  not  mine. 
I  a  time,  when  I,  a  tender  maid, 
call,  and  jrmir  desires  obey'd ; 
Mher  to  the  child  became, 
foar  sorrow,  and  conceal'd  your  shame  ,* 
pown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
I  a  boaom  friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
1  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
nngraieful  spirit  she  has  shown." 
toaed  the  guest,  and    Anna    cried    at 
5th- 

me,  cruel  friend !  beyond  my  strength  ; 
Ad  been  beside  my  infant  laid, 
ne  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  upbraid." 
I's  loofca  the  friend  beheld  despair ; 
b  she  soflen'd.  and  composed  her  air ; 
I  professing  love,  she  answered  still- 
befriend  me.  but  you  want  the  will." 
ed  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way, 
er  secret  sorrows,  and  to  pray. 
amoaed  with  books,  and  fond  of  home, 
I  oA  dispeird  the  evening  gloom ; 


History  or  tale — all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  pass'd  this  memorable  nighL 
The  listening  friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile ; 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ere  she  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed. 
On  his  fair  fare  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  **  My  tale,"  said  he, 
'*  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  sadness  be !" 

"The  Caliph  Harun.*  as  historians  toll. 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well ; 
Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  touch'd,  to  men 
He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then  ; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fruits,  and  gardens  fair, 
And  wo  to  all  whom  he  found  poachiug  there .' 
Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  boy. 
Eager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy  ; 
His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fancy  strong. 
He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from  wrong ; 
When  by  the  caliph  in  the  garden  place<l 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  lung'd  to  taste ; 
And  oft  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  banging  fniits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold ; 
Too  long  he  stayed  forbidden  bliss  to  view, 
His  virtue  failing,  as  his  longings  grew  ; 
Aihirst  and  wearied  with  the  n<x)ntide  heat. 
Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ; 
With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood, 
Sraelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  fragrant 

food ; 
The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Charm'd  his  young  sense — ho  ate,  and  was  undone  t 
When  the  fond  glutton  pnuMed,  his  eyes  around 
He  tum'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found ; 
Pleased  he  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother  page, 
A  friend  allied  in  oIKce  and  in  aj^e ; 
Who  promised  much  that  secret  ho  would  be, 
But  high  the  price  he  fix'd  on  secrecy. 

"  •  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhnppy  friend,' 
Began  the  boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  end  I 
In  all  the  palace  there  in  not  a  page 
The  caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage  : 
I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive. 
Writhing  in  pangs — but  come,  my  friend !  revive ; 
Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
Could  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  pnitis ; 
I  scorn  such  meanness  ;  and.  if  not  in  debt, 
Would  not  an  osper  on  your  folly  net' 

"  The  hint  was  strong ;  young  Osmyn  senrch'd 
his  store 
For  bribes,  and  found  ho  soon  could  hriho  no  more ; 
That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  stock  wns  nmall, 
And  the  young  tyrant  now  poNsetui'd  it  all ; 
The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  near, 
Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  i)ud<irii  fear; 
Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  diiily  shown, 
\iu\  Osmyn's  peace  and  honest  prido  wore  down  ; 
Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  fancy  ntrong 
Drew  forms  of  suffering,  a  tormenting  throng  ; 
Up.  felt  degraded,  and  the  sTru{;L;1ing  mind 
Dared  nf»t  be  free,  and  could  not  bo  rcHJirii'd  ; 
And  all  his  {lains  and  fervent  prayers  ohtninM 
Was  truce  from  insult,  while  the  lean*  rcmain'd. 


•  The  Kovcfpign  hero  nif»ant  is  the  Haromi  AlrarrliirJ, 
or  Harun  al  Ranhid,  whiulK-il  rarly  in  fh»:  iiiiiihciintnrv  ; 
he  Is  often  the  liearer,  ami  3«>ni»'iiiii'"s  the  linro,  ofnlalo 
in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Cntortainmunts. 
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One  day  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  boy 
And  tyrant  friend  were  fizM  at  their  employ  \ 
Who  now  had  thrown  reatraint  and  form  aside, 
And  for  his  bribe  in  plainer  apeech  applied  : 
*  Long  have  I  waited,  and  the  last  supply 
Was  but  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
But  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
My  speech  shall  praise    thee,   and    my  silence 
save.' 

"  Osmyn  had  found,  in  many  a  dreadful  day. 
The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seero'd  in  play : 
He  begg'd  forbearance ;  *  I  have  not  to  give ; 
Spare  me  a  while,  although  'tis  pain  to  live : 
O !  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  poaaess'd 
To  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest.' 

*«'  So  fond  of  death,*  replied  the  boy,  *  lis  plain 
Thou  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain  ; 
But  to  the  caliph  were  a  secret  shown. 
Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  unknown.' 

**  Now,  says  the  story,  in  a  closet  near. 
The  monarch,  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  bear; 
There  oft  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne^ 
To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

*<The  tale    proceeds,  when    first    the    eallph 
found 
That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd : 
And  swore  in  wrath,  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
Far  from  his  notice,  fiivour,  or  employ ; 
But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  rufiM  mind. 
And  his  own  failings  taught  him  to  be  kind. 

*'  Relenting  ihoughta  then  painted  Osmyn  young. 
His  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong ; 
And  that  he  sufifer'd  from  that  villain  spy 
Pains  worse  than  death  till  he  desired  to  die ; 
Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain. 
His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  again : 
Tu  Reason,  Pity  lent  her  generous  aid. 
For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd ; 
And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  boy  restored 
To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
Who  firom  his  oflice  and  his  country  drove 
That  traitor  friend,  whom  pains  nor  prayers  eoold 

move; 
Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  ooukl  endure. 
And  then  with  cruel  avarice  sold  the  cure. 

**  My  tale  is  ended  ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
I  must  describe  the  place  where  caliphs  hide.** 

Here  both   the    females    look'd    alarm'd,  die- 
tresa'd. 
With  hurried  paasions  hard  to  be  express'd. 

**  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed. 
Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  rulgar  taste ; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  she  had  honour'd  and  proclaim'd  her  home ; 
To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste  ; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid. 
For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play*d  ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread. 
And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crinMon  bed." 

He  paused,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  wife 
Felt  the  n^w  era  of  her  changeful  life ; 
Frankness  and  love  appear'd  in  Staflbrd's  lace. 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  give  place. 

Twice  made  the  guest  an  efibrt  to  anstain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain. 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support 
her  pain: 


Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  folly,  and  her  flight } 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home. 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wanti  to 
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She  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  meltiof  charity ; 
Yet,  notwithstandinf,  being  hicensed,  la  flint— 
Her  temper,  therefore,  most  be  weD  oboerv'd 

Otmy  IV,  Part  L  act  Iv.  se.  i 

^Three  or  four  wenches  where  I  stood  eiied- 

"Alasl  good  soul!*'  and  forgave  hfan  with  aB  thsir 
hearts :  but  there  Is  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  dieai ;  If 
C»aar  had  stabb'd  their  mochei%  they  wo«rid  hast  dns 
no  less. 

•TmIkms  Cbsar,  aet  L  8e.& 

Howdosti    Arteoldl 
Pm  cold  mysel^Where  Is  the  straw,  mf  feDswl 
The  art  of  our  necessitiea  Is  strange^ 
That  can  oiake  vfle  things  precfoua. 

King  Ltmr,  act  W.  ac  t 

FxMALEi  there  are  ofunsnspieioaa  mknAp 
Easy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  Und ; 
Who,  when  ofll^nded  ibr  the  twmtiecb 
Will  hear  th'  ofllender  and  forgive  the 
And  there  are  others  whom  like  theaa  to  rhaat. 
Asks  but  the  humblest  eflRMt  of  deceit ; 
But  they,  once  ii^nred,  feel  a  strong  disdain* 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  n»xvt  frost  again  ; 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive— bat  yat 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  mora  Ibfftit 
Those  are  like  vrax — apply  them  to  tha  fif% 
Melting,  they  take  th'  impressions  yea 
Elasy  to  mould,  and  fiuhion  as  yon  pl^ 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ea8a>— 
Like  smelted  iron  theee  the  9aintm  retain. 
But  once  impress'd  will  never  melt  agaiB. 

A  bosy  port  a  serious  merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommenca  his  trade ; 
And  brought  his  lady,  who,  their  ebildi 
'Pheir  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  flad  t 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  saan. 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  aarena; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  conpla  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  law: 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assaiPd, 
In  vain  resisted — ^hope  and  scienca  ftil*d : 
'Phen  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  lad, 
*«Pbor  merchant  Pknl!  what  think  yaf  will  It 

wedf 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religions  man, 
Thus  can  he  rest  f— I  wonder  ifha  caa.** 

He  too,  as  grief  subsided  in  his  nind, 
Oava  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind ; 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  balbra ; 
His  years  were  forty — he  might  pass  for  mora ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  hn  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow ; 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plains 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  few,  and  special  was  his  eara 
In  simplest  tenoa  his  purpoaa  to  dackia ; 
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ore  civil,  aoher,  and  diacreet, 

re  uki  coiii1eoiu,you  could  seldoin  meel : 

rugml.  he,  yet  •umptiioui  was  hia  board, 

rove  bow  much  he  could  aflbrd ; 

;h  reserved  himaelf,  he  loved  to  see 

plenteooa,  and  hia  neighbours  free  : 

tese  frieoda  he  lat  in  solemn  style, 

y  soflen'd  to  a  sober  smile ; 

hservant  fiiends  their  reasons  gave — 

IS  so  vast  would  make  the  idlest  grave : 

och  man  to  be  of  language  free, 

em  incongruous  as  a  singing  tree : 

re  their  music,  but  the  birds  they  shield 

>ing  tribute  for  protection  yield  ; 

)le  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends, 

th  merchant  cheers  his  happy  friends  !** 

■ma  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 

lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 

Q  life's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  youth, 

d  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 

9  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred, 

d  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread : 

I,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they, 

alesB  beauty  their  punoit  and  prey  ; 

I  giants  in  the  ancient  times 

dem  loven,  and  the  sanM  their  crimes : 

he  beard  of  her  all-conquering  charms, 

he  fled  to  her  defensive  armn ; 

er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told, 

le-like,  was  motionlike  and  cold  ; 

yerof  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pray'd, 

lard  atme  became  the  yielding  maid — 

ol  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued, 

i*d  lo  atone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood  : 

r  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 

le  to  rob  her,  and  she  scom'd  his  arl ; 

>  of  raptures  once  presumed  to  speak, 

teoing  maids  he  thought  tliem  Ibiul  and 

nk: 

Id  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 

Is  in  words,  and  beg  a  yes  or  nay, 

d  deser>'e  an  answer  just  and  plain, 

ulation  only  moved  disdain — 

f  friends  object  not,  come  sgain." 

our  brave  lover,  though  he  liked  I  he  face, 
not  a  feature— dwell  not  on  a  grace ; 
le  simfdest  terms  declored  his  slate, 
iw'd  man,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate  ; 
r'd  neglect,  and  was  compeird  to  trust 
nta  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust; 
d  they  not  the  trusted  stores  deslroy, 
they  could  not  help  him  lo  enjoy, 
i  her  person  and  her  prudence  blest, 
would  prosper,  and  his  muI  have  rest : 
he  be  his  V — "  Why  that  was  much  to  say ; 
lid  consider  :  he  a  while  might  stay ; 
d  his  manners,  and  believed  his  word ; 
Mt  flatter,  flattery  she  abliorr'd : 
er  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell — 
hange  make  better  what  was  now  so  well  i 

would  ponder."—"  This,"  bo  said,  "  was 
nd." 

zzd    lo  know  "*  when  she  had  fiz'd   her 
md." 

•^uc  maidens  would  have  srom'd  the  air, 
cool  prudence  of  a  mind  so  fair ; 

it  pleased  this  wiser  maid  to  find 

i  mild  virtues  in  her  lover's  mind. 

18 


His  i»*orldly  wealth  she    sought,  and  quickly 
grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores. 
Of    rooms  whose  treasures  preas'd  the  groaning 

fluon; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servanta  could  display 
A  little  army,  on  a  public  day. 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  f 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow *d  state, 
Fix'd  by  her  friend,  excited  no  debate ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart. 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art: 
In  his  engagements  she  had  no  concern  ; 
He  taught  her  not,  nor  had  she  wish  to  learn : 
On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied. 
His  word  her  surely,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  »hip  was  launch'd,  and  merchant  Paul  had 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  lady's  care ; 
Who  tlien  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made. 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  porade. 

Call'd  by  this  duty  on  a  certain  day, 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array, 
Forth  fn)m  her   room  with   measured   step   she 

came, 
Proud  of  th'  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame  : 
The  husband  met  her  at  his  sludy-iloor — 
"This  ^ay,  my  love— one  moment  and  no  more : 
A  trifling  business — you  will  understand. 
The  law  requires  that  you  affix  your  hand  ; 
But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by 

laws." 
Then  from  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickno»s  hurried  oflfhis  prose : 
That  "  Ellen  Paul  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed. 
And  forasmuch" — said  she,  "  Tve  no  distrust. 
For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 
Our  friends  are  waiting — where  nm  1  to  sign  ? 

There  I Now    be    ready  when    we  meet    to 

dine." 

This  said,  she  hurried  off  in  great  delight. 
The  ship  was  launch'd,  and  joyful  was  the  night. 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain, 
This  serious  merchant  was  a  n)gue  in  (;rain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful,  sober  knave. 
And  ten  times  worse  for  mnnnera  cuo]  and  grave. 
And  f>he  devoid  of  scnpe,  to  fiet  her  hnnd 
To  Rcoimdrcl  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas!  'lis  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
Tu  soflen  crime,  that  cannot  bo  denied  ; 
And  might  have  labour'd  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse  : 
Be  it  confess'd,  that  long,  with  troubled  look. 
This  trader  view'd  a  huge  accompting  book 
(Flis  former  marriage  for  a  lime  delay 'd 
The  dreudcd  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid  ;) 
But  he  to')  clearly  saw  the  evil  day, 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus  by  connecting  with  his  W)rrow8  crime. 
He  gain'd  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  lady  saw, 
What  love  had  civen,  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
His  puilt,  her  folly — these  at  once  impress'd 
Their  lasting  icelings  on  her  guileless  breast. 
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**  Shome  I  can  beftr,"  ahe  cried,  '*  and  wani  tus- 
toin. 
But  will  not  Bee  thi«  guilty  wretch  again  ;*' 
For  all  waa  lost,  and  he,  with  many  a  tear, 
Confeia'd  the  fault — the  turning  scom'd  to  hear. 
To  legal  claim  he  yielded  all  hi>  worth. 
But  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth, 
Nor  to  their  debtor  ^^-ould  a  part  allow ; 
And  whore  to  live  he  knew  not— knew  not  how. 

The  wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
Thenceforth  she  utter'd  with  indignant  tone, 
"  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone." 
ile  would  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school ;  the  very  streets  would  sweep, 
To  show  his  love. — "  It  was  already  shown : 
And  her  aflliction  should  be  all  her  own. 
Uis  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch*d  her 

heart. 
But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part" 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried, 
*'  Welcome— yes !  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can. 
The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man  ; 
Welcome  this  low  thatch 'd  roof,  this  shatter'd 

door, 
7*hese  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor; 
Welcome,  my  envied  neighbours ;  this,  to  jrou, 
Is  all  familiar — all  lo  me  is  new ; 
Yon  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal ; 
Your  firmer  nervea  no  trembling  terrors  feel, 
Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  conceal ; 
What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  offence. 
Disgusts  my  taste,  and  poisons  every  sense  t 
Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear, 
Of  wanton  women,  and  of  men  severe ; 
There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound, 
And  vile  expressions  sho4>k  mo  and  confound  ; 
Noise  of  dull  wheeU,  and  songs  with  horrid  words, 
Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  aff»rds ; 
Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
Hard  is  ray  fate !  yet  easier  to  sustain 
Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
A  grave  impostor!  who  expects  to  meet. 
In  such  gray  locks  niui  irravity,  deceit  f 
Where  the  sea  rages,  and  the  billows  roar. 
Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore ; 
But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried. 
When  o*er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked  tide, 
Sinking  unwam'd,  they  execrate  the  shock, 
And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  tlie  man  to  dread, 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred  ; 
Pining  in  grief,  beset  with  constant  care. 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  wife — but  she  abjured  the  name^ 
Endured  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame ; 
When  lo  !  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side, 
In  nature  something,  as  in  blood  allied. 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave. 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  disdained  to  crave. 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man.  and  frugal  grew 
The  sinter  mind,  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  still ;  the  temperate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed  : 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consign'd, 
Left  the  good  kinsman  to  the  kindred  mind ; 


Assured  that  law,  with  spell  seeore  and  tigfa^ 
Had  fix*d  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  removed. 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  endow*d  and  loved , 
Decent  her  table  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
The  abeent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief. 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  grief ; 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  she, 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see ; 
With  tier  own  hands  she  dress'd  the  savoury  OMtl 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  injured  wives  relate. 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  known 
So  vile,  so  mean,  so  cruel  as  her  own. 

This  bounteous  lady  kept  an  active  spy. 
To  search  th*  abodes  of  want,  and  lo  aupplj ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dome — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeda  the  mom  : 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find 
Than  this  stem  lady  more  completely  Mind ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  eoald  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  preteace 
Received  th*  offender,  or  forgot  th*  oflence : 
But  the  kind  servant,  to  the  thric»^iinved  knavt 
A  fourth  time  listen'd,  and  the  peat  foiyaTe. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  waa  blithe  and  giyt 
Came  a  aroooth  rogue,  and  atole  her  love  away; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew. 
To  boaat  the  wanton  mischief  he  ooold  do: 
Yet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain  art 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agoniaed  her  heart ; 
He  seized  her  pone,  in  idle  waste  to  apend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  caird  ber  friaid; 
Five  years  she  sufl[er*d — he  had  reveird  fiv^- 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  waa  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead ; 
And  he,  a  wandering  pauper,  wanting  bcead ; 
His  body  wasted,  wiiher'd  life  and  Umh» 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  hfan : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that  ahould  he  now  eonrha^ 
No  better  husband  would  be  left  alive ; 
For  him  she  moum'd,  and  theit  alone  and  poor, 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  lady*a  door : 
Ten  years  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  empby, 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thns  lived  the  mistreaa  and  the  maid,  deaigB*d 
Each  other*a  aid— one  cautioua,  and  both  kind : 
Oft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  aigb 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by ; 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  borne  arrive. 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  for  the  hive^ 

The  busy  people  of  a  maaon*a  jrard 
The  curious  lady  view*d  with  much  ragavd ; 
With  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-working  aiw ; 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  eee 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry  : 
Cold  waa  the  season,  and  confined  their  view. 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew; 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight ; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid ; 
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nld.  and,  with  each  trifling  gift, 
to  Ut*,  and  wretched  wei  the  ihift. 
it  be  bf  e?  ery  reader  told 
hie  hanble  trader,  poor  and  old. 
author  would  a  name  luppreH, 
net  liint  a  reader  leanie  to  guen ; 
.  loBt  our  novelfl  ■ometimei  treat, 
are    Bwnied  again  to  meet : 

•  writer  lor  concealment  triee, 
is  pnrpoee  under  all  disguise ; 

h  ha  telle  ue  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
19  wot— they  will  appear  anon ; 
ilea  fight,  are  wounded,  hopelev  lie, 
ly  cannol— nay,  they  cannot  die ; 
Bee  trkke  and  ■tratageme  are  known, 
t  onee,  the  eimide  truth  to  own. 
I  the  hoiband  {  in  on  humble  ihed 
alepC,  and  daily  tougbt  lui  bread : 
liaf  the  weaiy  man  applied ; 

•  m  rich,"  the  angiy  ▼eeliy  cried : 
ared  not  to  hie  wile  complain, 

r  wrangi,  and  ftaring  her  disdain : 
meihnde  he  had  tried  to  live, 
i  eObft  would  Mibeietence  give : 
niher  in  a  echool,  till  noise 
IflH  able  than  the  weaker  boyi ; 
■  ha  went,  till  he  in  vain 
ae,  or  wordi,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 
amployment  in  each  neighbouring  town 
loc^  10  lay  as  quickly  down  : 
ie  lateb  he  fiul'd  in  all  he  plann*d, 
g  prospered  in  his  luckless  hand. 
i  home,  his  motive  half  sappress'd, 
no  more  lor  riches,  but  for  rest : 
1  the  bounteous  wife,  and  at  her  gate 
dieerfhl  groups  (he  needy  wait ; 
right  with  bdder  hope  t'  apply  ?" 
b-as  answer'd,  and  went  groaning  by  : 
smains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride, 
prayer  he  knew  would  be  denied. 
I  the  grieving  man,. with  burden'd  ass, 
y  day  along  the  street  to  pass : 
S  Soean  ?  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
alb ;  do  make  him,  if  you  can." 
308  damsel  still  delay'd  to  speak, 
confused,  and  had  her  words  to  seek ; 
1*8  lears  the  lact  her  mistross  knew, 
•^  The  wretch !  what  scheme  has  he 
ew7 

at  7— but  let  him,  let  him  feel— 
I  the  eourage.  not  the  will  to  steal." 
al  winter  came,  each  day  severe, 
1  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  clear ; 
le  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 
ilow,  and  shivering  on  the  road  : 
till  relentless,  saw  him  come, 
I  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  home  T" — 
hovel !" — **  Then  his  fate  appears 
crime." — "  Yes,  lady,  not  his  yean ; — 
I  suflferings,  nor  that  form  decay 'd." — 
the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid  ; 
lie  vileness  of  his  acts  allow." — 
dear  lady,  that  be  feels  it  now." — 
:h  diwemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect, 
le  pity  they  refused  eipect  7 
b  evil,  evil  shall  he  dread." — 
,'*  quoth  Susan,  '*  falls  upon  his  bed — 
tde  the  thatch — it  melts  upon  his  head." 


"  Tis  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feeL"^ 
"  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  his  bare   dreu   appears  his  shrivell'd 

skin. 
And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worse  within  ! 
With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow. 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  suflerer  know !"— 
■'Think  on  his  crime."— '* Yes,  sure,  'twas  very 

wrong; 
But  look,  (God  bless  him .')  how  he  gropes  along."— 
*'  Brought  me  to  shame." — "  O !  yes,  I  know  it 

all; 
What  catting  blast!  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
He  freezes  as  he  moves ;  he  dies !  if  he  should  fall. 
With  cruel  fierceness  drives  this  icy  sleet, 
And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  tlio  street. 
In  sight  of  Christians  f — ^Thcre  !  at  last,  lie  lies ; — 
Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise  : 
Ho  cannot  live." — "  But  is  ho  fit  to  die  ?" — 
Here  Susan  sodly  mutter'd  a  reply, 
Look'd   round   the  room,  said  something  of  its 

state, 
Dives  the  rich,  and  Lazarus  at  his  gate ; 
And  then  aloud — *'  In  pity  do  behold 
The  man  alfrighteu'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold  : 
O!  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 
Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within ; 
His  very*  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 
Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes  : 
He  tried  to  pray — his  lips.  I  saw  them  move, 
And  be  so  tum'd  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed, 
And,  ore  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed  : 
Poor  Buflfering  object !  yes,  for  ease  you  pray'd. 
And  God  will  hear—he  only,  Tm  afraid." 

"  Peace !  Susan,  peace !    Puin  ever  follows  sin." 
— "Ah!   then,"  thought  Susan,  "when   will  ours 

begin  ? 
When  reach'd  his  homo,  to  what  a  cheerless  firo 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  spocc  of  his  contracted  shed  ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 
With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  slate  : 
There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  will  worm  him.  rather  than  the  blaze; 
The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  aOer  his  attempt  is  jrast : 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid, 
To  sink  to  rest — indeed.  I  am  afraid." — 
"  Know    you    his   conduct  ?" — "  Yes,  indeed,  I 

know — 
And  how  ho  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow: 
Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threatening  storm  wo  hear. 
But  lie  feels  strongly  wliat  we  faintly  fear."^ 
"  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied, 
Wilful  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide  ;" 
Said  the  stem  lady — "  'Tis  in  vain  lo  feel ; 
Go  and  preiiare  tlie  chicken  for  our  meal." 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began, 
And  utter'd  as  she  went — "  The  |xx>r  old  man !" 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  prolCHi  against  tier  lady's  part. 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wnmg 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  l«)ng. 
"  No    more    the    wretch    would   she  receivo 

again. 
No  more  behold  him— but  she  would  sustain  ; 
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Great  his  ofTence,  and  evil  was  his  mind, — 
But  ho  had  suflcr'd,  and  she  would  be  kind  : 
She   spurn'd    such    baseneai,  and    she   found 

within 
A  fair  acquittal  from  so  foul  a  sin  ; 
Yot  she  too  crr'd,  and  must  of  Heaven  expect 
To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject*' 

Susan  WQj  summon*d ;  "I'm  about  to  do 
A  foolish  act,  in  part  seduced  by  you  ; 
Go  lo  the  creature,  say  that  I  intend, 
Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  bis  sorrow's  friend  ; 
Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine. 
And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine : 
Obser^'e  if  shame  be  o'er  his  features  spread, 
By  his  own  victim  to  bo  soothed  and  fed  ; 
But.  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  love 
That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move : 
Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  favour  plead, 
But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need  ; 
rior  bring  mo  grovelling  thanks,  nor  high-flown 

praise ; 
I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fancy  raise ; 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  more 
A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest, 
His  crimes  be  all  remember'd  and  confess'd  : 
I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt. 
But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget." 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  lo  say. 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
When  he  had  all  life's  comforts  by  his  side, 
Pity  miglit  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

This  done,  the  mistress  felt  disposed  to  look, 
As  self-approving,  on  a  pious  book : 
Yet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind  ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past — the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen — 
The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view — 
Yes !  she  could  think  some  pity  was  his  due. 

Thus  fix'd,  she  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  soA  slow  step— till,  standing  by  her  side. 
The  trembling  servant  gasp'd    for    breath,  and 

shod 
Relieving  tears,  then  ntter'd— '*  He  is  dead  f 

«'Dead!"  said  the  startled  lady.     <*  Yes.  he 
fell 
Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  ass,  was  standing  by. 
Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  master  die." 

"Eipired  he  then,  good  Heaven!  for  want  of 
foodr — 
**  No !  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood ; — 
To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long. 
And  lo  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong: 
Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by. 
And  to  forbear— O !  what  a  heart  had  I  !'* 

*'  Blame  me  not,  child  ;  I  tremble  at  the  news."^ 
'*  Tis  my  own  heart,"  said  Susan,  "  I  accuse : 
To  have  this  money  in  my  purse — to  know 
What  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe : 
7V>  see  him  oflen,  always  lo  conceive 
How   he  must   pine   and   languish,  groan   and 

grieve ; 
And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine, 
And  Kit  in  comfort !~wh«t  a  hoart  is  miner 


TALE  XVHL 

THK  WAOKB. 

*Tls  thought  your  deer  doth  hold  you  at  a  fiay. 
T\iming  qfl/u  Skme,  act  ▼.  sc 

I  choose  her  for  myself: 

If  she  and  I  are  pleased,  what's  that  to  jtm 

m 

Let's  send  each  one  to  Ms  wife,  « 

And  he  whose  wife  Is  most  obedient 

Shall  win  the  wsger.  ^ 

m 

Now  by  the  world  It  Is  a  lusty  wench, 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

i6.act.asc 

CouNTVK  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whoi 

pains. 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  cooemnt  gaiai 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  moet  snecesd 
When  they  had  fIx'd  some  little  time  in  life^ 
Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wile ; 
As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  lore 
They  seem'd  with  no  according  Tiewe  lo 
As  certain  ores  in  outward  riew  the  saaM, 
They  show'd  their  difiecence  when  the 

came. 
Counter  was  vain :  with  spirit  et^m^  end  high, 
'Twas  not  in  him  like  suppliant  swain  to  aigh : 
*'  His  wife  might  o'er  his  men  and  nmida  pnsida 
And  in  her  province  be  a  jodge  and  guide ; 
But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  wish'd  to  do. 
She  must  not  know,  or  censure  if  ahe  knew ; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  so  it  was  to  be : 
How  is  a  man,"  he  ask'd,  **  for  boainess  fit, 
Who  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit  f 
Absent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why. 
But  all  be  silent ;  and,  when  seen  again. 
Let  all  be  cheerful ;— shall  a  wife  romphin  ff 
Friends  I  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  t'  ol^ecL 
Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  negleetf 
No !  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head. 
And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed." 
Clubb  heard  the  speech — **  My  fiieod  is  niei^ 

said  he; 
*'  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  Ibr  me  t 
How  is  he  certain  such  a  priie  to  gain  ff 
What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  feign. 
And  so  affect  t'  obey,  till  she  begins  to  reign ; 
A  while  complying,  she  may  vary  then. 
And  be  as  wives  of  more  unwary  men  ; 
Besides,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part 
How  shall  a  tender  creature  jrield  her  heart  f 
Should  he  the  promised  confidence  refuse. 
She  may  another  more  confiding  choose ; 
May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide. 
And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wouiid  his  pride. 
In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  iiriend  f 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend ; 
If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed. 
And  being  fidse,  she  only  is  disgraced." 

Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  around. 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  rapute ; 
Meeknem  the  had  not,  and  waa  seldom  mnto ; 
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to  anger,  aiill  ihe  loved  id  unile ; 
cmlin  if  men  would  wait  a  while . 
duly,  and  ihe  loved  her  way, 
in  truth  to  govern  than  obey ; 
xieat  with  reverence,  and  henpouK 
h  the  prcanire  of  her  vowi ; 
il,  all  her  fiienda  ronfea'd, 
ray,  and  the  would  choote  the  best ; 
indeed,  a  ily  remark  would  make, 
,  and  the  would  choose  to  take. 
m  Clubb  tome  cheerful  moniha  had 


«*d,  and  nid  he  waa  content, 
ntime  lelected,  doubted,  weigh*d, 
ght  hone  a  young  complying  maid  ; 
lire,  foil  of  fears  as  charms, 
inling  from  its  mother's  arms ; 
lossom,  such  as  men  must  love, 
*  most  keep  it  in  the  stove : 
I,  aabdued,  eipiring  look — 
roice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook ; 
16,  she  felt  a  thousand  fean — 
melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
aded,  and  would  gently  sigh, 
w  Am  knew  not  why ; 
povem  none  could  be  afraid — 
iger,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 
band  had  the  easiest  task — 
,1,  no  question  would  she  ask ; 
roaaons,  no  affairs  she  knew, 
ike  not,  and  had  naught  to  do. 
n*d,  *  How  meek !  how  mild  !  how 

9  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind  ; 

ilenl  when  I  take  my  leave, 

irt  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 

earth  with  such  o  wife  to  dwell, 
A  to  have  sped  po  well ; 

my  friend,  your  envy  mi^e, 
',  your  patience  has  my  praise." 
tough  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied, 
r  patience  T*  to  himself  he  cried : 
an  o'er  her  house  (o  rule, 
lild  just  hurried  from  her  school  ; 
re.  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
nd  indisposed  to  please ; 
'em  ?  there  his  boast  shoiiM  end, 
ower  can  make  a  slave  his  friend." 
istom  of  these  friends  to  meet 
ghboiirs  in  a  neighbouring  street; 
'  ofl  times  would  occasion  seize 
lent  friend  by  words  like  these : 
he,  "  if  govem'd  by  his  wife, 
nk  and  dimity  in  life  ; 
I  be&lls  my  friend  and  rae" — 
look'd  th*  approving  smile  to  see. 
rtner,  when  he  chofe  lo  upoak. 
nd.  **  another  theme  to  seek  : 
f  met,  he  judged  that  «tnto  affaira 
nant  suhjpcts  should  be  theins." 
rtner.  in  hiDlizhfer  vein, 
I  Clubb  affliction  or  dimlain  ; 
lious  to  detect  the  vmixe 
ting ;  "  Wants  my  friend  applansc  ? 
iVM  him  nor  at  pcrfert  eai-c. 
I'ure,  he  would  wi*h  fo  jileaiko. 

here  for  sitme  r«»grc:«  ntnne— 
lest  let  other  men  alone." 


Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw ; 
He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet's  tender  nerves, 
And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 
"  In  this,"  thought  Clubb,  **  full  sure  some  mystery 

lies — 
He  laughs  at  me,  yet  he  with  much  complies. 
And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies." 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast. 
He  grow  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'd) 
Began  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood 
His  evening  banter^ — '*0f  all  earthly  good. 
The  best."  he  said,  "  was  an  obedient  spouse, 
Such  as  my  friend's — that  every  one  allows : 
What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know  F 
It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow  ; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remains  at  home  7 
She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 
I,  who  am  liree  to  venture  where  I  please. 
Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these ; 
But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside  ; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  free. 
Resigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  liberty." 

"By  Heaven,"  said  Clubb,  "excuse  me  if  I 
swear, 
I'll  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dares 
That  uncontroll'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take, 
That  he  will  fear  to  equal — there's  my  stake." 

"  A  match !"  said  Counter,  much  by  wino  in- 
flamed ; 
"  But  we  are  friends ;  let  smaller  stake  be  named  i 
Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take,  and  no  more — what  peril  shall  we  try  ?" 
"  Let's  lo  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied ;  *'  or  choose 
Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  !u  eo. 
Forfeits  his  cash—"    S;iid  Counter,  "  Be  it  so." 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail'd  Uie  ple-tsant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  (he  cause  disouts'd, 
Afmid  the  recreant  heart  of  Cluhb  lo  trust. 

Now  sober  tlioughrs  rctumM  irn  cvh  v.ithdrew. 
And  of  the  i"ubjrct  took  a  ferio-w  view : 

"*  'Twas  wroncj."  thought  Counter,  "  and  will 
grieve  my  love." 
"  "Twos   wronsr,"  thought  Clubb.  "my  wife  will 

not  approve : 
But  friends  were  prei^cnt :  I  muM  try  the  thing, 
Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  rini'."' 

He  routrht  his  lady  :  "  Ma 'I  am,  I'm  to  blame, 
But  was  reproach 'd.  an<i  couM  not  bear  the  fehame  , 
Herein  my  n>lly — for  'tis  hosi:  to  i?'iy 
The  wry  tr'Jth — I've  sworn  lo  have  my  way  : 
Tu  that  Np'.vmarket— ''ho'iir'i  I  I.h:*:  th»f  {»la';e. 
And  h.i\e  r;o  la-lc  or  til*. nS  for  a  rrii-''. 
Yet  "o  it  is — well,  now  j.rr[.  ir^  to  cfii'J' , — 
I  hi-'l  a  \\ii2f^T  that  I  «}iro:!  to  ri'!c  ; 
Aii'I  I  irij't  vr/* :   hy  n« -ivrn.  .1  yri  r«--:<-t 
I  rhall  \h-  ':-^''ru''\.  :\t.'\  r.'Ii'-::'-  I.  -i:.  '  ••  ■■>  d  : 
L*?!  me  \\:lh  'jmrf  }if-f-trf-  r;.y  i'.*:i''  ':'.;"ar. 
Yo:j  know  1^0  :r  .!h.  :•;,  i  i::  .-■  r  >'  •  «■•    ' v-re ; 
He  J'lO  m'>f  c".  *•  M  •'.^.'.  ).'■  v.    1  <  }  *  /  .r-'-  : 
r>»  voii  cr. ■•*■:.!  ' — I  '.'  ". «  r  '.':.. u'-  ■  f  t- •:':'•..'' 

"  Yo  I  ri'.' ':■•  rff-i."  '   '■  v, '  ■■        f  .::,'•  T*-\.]if-t\  • 
"The  \:\i'>.irl':  }.;'.■    .'  :    :'.'    ■• 


'in"'?  ;-r'"Ift 
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If  1  in  trifles  bo  the  wilful  wife, 
Still  for  yonr  credit  I  would  lose  my  life; 
Go !  and  when  fix*d  the  day  of  your  return. 
Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheads  learn, 
That  though  a  wife  may  sometimes  wish  to  rule, 
She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  man  a  fool ; 
I  would  at  times  advise — but  idle  they 
Who  think  th*  assenting  husband  must  obey/* 
The  happy  man,  who  thought  hb  lady  right 
In  other  cases,  was  assured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared. 
To  show  his  doubting  friends    how  much    be 

dared. 
Counter — who  grieving  sought    hii    bed,  hb 

rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  love  dbtress*d~ 
With  soA  and  winning  speech  the  &ir  preptred ; 
*'  She    all    hb     counseb    comforts,   pleasorM 

shared : 
She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  hb  soul. 
She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
But  so  it  happen'd  he  was  grieved  at  heart 
It  happen'd  so,  that  they  a  while  must  pari— 
A  little  time — the  distance  was  but  short, 
And  business  call'd  him— he  despised  the  spart ; 
But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride, 
With  hb  friend  Clubb,"  and  there  he  stopp'd  and 

sigh'd. 
A  while  the  tender  creature  look'd  ditmay'd, 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey*d. 
'*She  an  objection!     NoT*    she  sobb*d,  *'not 

one; 
Her  work  was  flnish*d,  and  her  race  waa  ran ; 
For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  give ; 
He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
It  always  happen'd — was  a  common  case ; 
Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
Twas  certain  death — they  might  bespeak   their 

shrowds ; 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  (all — 
And  she  expire  with  terror — ^that  was  all ; 
With  love  like  hers  she  waa  indeed  unfit 
To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  sutoiit** 
*'  But  for   three  days,  my  love !  three  days  at 

most—" 
*'  Enough  for  me ;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost—'* 
**  My  honour's  pledged !"— **  O !   yes,  my  dearest 

life, 
I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
But  ere  this  absence,  have  you  sought  a  friend  f 
I  shall  be  dead — on  whom  can  you  depend  T 
Let  me  one  favour  of  your  kindness  crave, 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention'd  for  my  grave." 
**  Nay,    love,  attend— why,  bless   my    soul — I 

say 
I  will  return — there — weep  no  longer — nay  !" 
*•  Well !  1  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true. 
But  spirits  fiiil  me  ;  I  must  die ;  adieu !' 
**  What,  madam !  must  f— 'tb  wrong — ^I*m  angry— 

sounds ! 
Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  pounds  V* 
**  Go  then,  my  love !  it  b  a  monstroua  sum, 
Worth  twenty  wives — go,  love !  and  I  am  dumb— 
Nor  be  displeased — had  I  the  power  to  live. 
You  might  be  angry,  now  you  must  forgive ; 
Alas !  I  Glint — ah !  cruel — there's  no  need 
Of  wounds  or  fevers— thb  had  done  the  deed." 


The  lady  fainted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went ; 
Strong    terror  seised   him;  *'0!   abe    loved  » 

well. 
And  who  ih*  effect  of  tenderness  could  telir 

She  now  recover'd,  and  again  began 
With  accent  queraloua — **  Ah !  cruel  man — ** 
Till    the  sad   husband,  oonseience   atroek,  €••• 

foss'd, 
'Twaa  very  wicked  with  hb  friend  to  jeal; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obey'd, 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid ; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dbpute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  ooaM  preTent  it  still. 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  lo  ride 
With  a  smart  boy,  hb  servant  and  hb  gaide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  ataed. 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  atopp'd  to  read. 

**  My  friend,"  he  read — **  Our  jonmey  I  deeliaa^ 
A  heart  too  tender  for  euch  atrife  b  niiia ; 
Yoma  b  the  triumph,  be  yoo  ao  indioed « 
But  you  are  too  considerata  and  kind. 
In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet's  foars 
I  thus  relent,  o'eroome  by  love  and  taaia ; 
She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  ha've  heard  her  say, 
A  man  like  you  'tb  pleaaure  to  obey  : 
Each  faithful  wile,  like  oafa,  moat  dbappiona 
Such  dangerous  trifling  with  eannulHal  lava; 
What  haa  the  idle  worU,  my  fiiand«  to  4» 
With  our  aflbira  T  they  envy  aa  aad  yoa : 
What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouaa  eaauMad— 
le  that  a  eauae  I  should  her  team  wittistand  f 
And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  tafaaail 
To  one  you  love— b  that  a  thiaaa  for  wH? 
"Twas  wrong,  and  I  shall  henceforth  jodge  il  walk 
Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak ; 
Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention 
And  no  such  follies  Tex  our  future 
Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestie  strife, 
And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyrant  in  hb  wifo." 

"Agreed,"    said   Clubb.  ''with    all   ay 
agreed" — 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  hb  ataed; 
"  I  think  my  friend  has  well  hb  mind  asprasi 
And  I  assent ;  such  things  lara  not  a  jest" 

•*  Trae,"  said  the  wifo,  **  no  kN^ar  ha  eaa  hiit 
The  trath  that  pains  him  by  his  wonndad  pride: 
Your  friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thiiif. 
Beneath  hb  ]roke,  thb  yielding  soul  to  briag ; 
These  weeping  willows,  though  thejr  mmn  incliasi 
By  every  breeie,  yet  not  the  stroogaat  wind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  thb  weak  hot  stnhbsm 

kind; 
Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite. 
But  'tb  at  once  their  nature  and  delight ; 
Such   women    feel   not;  while   they  sigh  aid 

weep, 
*Th  but  their  habit— their  afiectiona  aleep ; 
They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  wa  hold« 
So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold ; 
On  such  afllection  let  not  man  rely. 
The  husbands  suffer,  and  the  ladies  sigh ; 
But  ]rour  friend's  oflbr  let  us  kindly  taka. 
And  spare  hb  pride  for  hb  vexalion'a  sakai 
For  he  has  found,  and  through  hb  lifo  will  find. 
Tb  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields,  msie 
kind." 


i*d. 


TALEb. 
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TALE  XIX. 

THE  COICVZRT. 

A  upater  is  a  food  tnde,  mod  an  old  cloak  make* 

a  new  jerkin ;  a  wiiber*d  Mrviog-man,  a  freih  tapfter. 
Aferry  Wiva  qf  Wind»orf  act  1.  sc  3. 

A,  fellow,  air,  that  I  hara  known  go  aboat  with  my 
trr-U-my-damea. 

WiHter*s  ThU,  act  iv.  bc.  2. 

^I  mjaell^  aomatlmea  leavlog  the  fear  of  HeaTen  on 

the  left  hand,  and  holding  mine  honour  In  mj  neceuitj, 
aia  iL'rccd  to  ihufflei  io  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

JIfrrry  mr«t  ^  WSitdaor,  act  11.  BC  S. 

Vea,  and  at  that  Tery  moment, 
Conaideration  like  an  angel  came, 
And  whiiv'd  th'  ofindlng  Adam  out  of  him. 

Henry  V.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

I  hav«  lived  long  enongh :  Tdj  Maj  of  lift 
Is  fkirn  into  the  tere,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  ehould  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
1  must  not  look  to  haTs. 

Maebtiht  act  t.  bc.  3. 

SojiK  to  our  hero  have  a  hero's  name 
Denied,  beeaoae  no  fiither's  ha  could  claim ; 
Kor  could  hia  mother  with  precision  state 
A  full  &ir  claim  lo  her  certificate ; 
On  her  ovra  woid  the  marriage  must  depend — 
A  point  she  was  not  eager  to  defend : 
But  who,  without  a  Other's  name,  can  raise 
Hia  own  so  hjgfa.  deserves  the  greater  praise : 
The  le«s  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought. 
The  greater  wooden  has  his  prowess  wrought; 
He  who  depends  npoo  his  wind  and  limbs^ 
Needa  neitlier  coi^  nor  bladder  when  he  swims ; 
Nur  will  by  empty  breath  be  pofi'd  along, 
As  not  himself— but  in  his  helpers — strong. 

S-iflice  it  then,  onr  hero's  name  was  clear. 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  answer'd,  **  Here!" 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
He  never  found,  he  never  tried  to  find ; 
Whether  his  kindred  were  to  John  disgrace, 
Or  John  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
Hii  infant  state  owed  nothing  to  their  care — 
Hif  mind  neglected,  and  his  body  bare ; 
All  hia  success  must  on  himself  depend, 
lie  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  friend  ; 
But  in  a  market  town  an  active  boy 
.^ppear'd,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ  ; 
^Vho  soon,  thus  cast  upcm  ihe  world,  began 
To  show  Ihe  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 

With    spirit  high   John   Icam'd   the  world   to 
brave, 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave: 
Kr^ve  as  of  old,  obedient,  keen,  ond  quick, 
Kriave  u  at  present,  skiU'd  to  shiA  and  trick ; 
^mn  hnmble  port  of  many  trades  he  taught. 
He  fur  the  builder  and  the  painter  wrought  ,* 
F-T  r«r\-ing  maids  cm  secret  errands  ran, 
T];e  waiter's  helper,  and  the  hoatler*8  man  ; 
And  when  he  chanced  (oft  chanced  he)  place  tu 

]i>se, 
U:i  rnrv'ing  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes: 
A  rni'Iniehl  fisher  by  the  pond  he  stood, 
AnisTaiit  pitcher,  he  oVrlook'd  the  wood ; 
At  an  election  John's  impartial  mind 
Wa«  to  no  cause  nor  candidate  confined  ; 


To  all  in  turn  full  he  allegiance  swore, 
And  in  his  hat  the  various  badges  bore : 
His  liberal  soul  with  every  sect  agreed, 
I  Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed  ; 
At  chureh  he  deign'd  the  organ  pipes  to  fill. 
And  at  the  meeting  song  both  loud  and  shrill : 
But  the  full  purse  these  different  meribi  gain'd. 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd ; 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  .kind. 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind ; 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  play'd. 
To  fleecing  beauty  his  attention  paid  ; 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  express'd. 
And  lies  he  made  his  profit  and  his  jest 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  been. 
But  fate  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene ; 
A  fever  seized  him,  "  He  should  surely  die — " 
He  fear'd.  and  lo !  a  friend  was  preying  by ; 
^ith  terror  moved,  this  teacher  he  address'd. 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confess'd : 
The  good  man  kindly  rlear'd  the  sinner's  way 
To  lively  hope,  and  counsell'd  him  to  pray ; 
Who  then  revolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise. 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies : 
Hia  henlth  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  meeting  true : 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
Laugh'd  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace, 
With  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  em- 
brace : 
To  his  new  friends  such  converts  gave  applause, 
Life  to  their  zeal,  and  glory  to  their  cause : 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  yet 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  duo  attendance  paid, 
A  convert  mock,  obedient,  and  afraid. 
His  manners  strict,  though  form'd  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  tlio  grave  friends,  nor    less   his  solemn 

tone. 
The  Icngthen'd  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan  : 
The  stern  cood  men  exulted,  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek, 
Had  yet  a  creed  nnd  principles  to  seek. 

The  faith  that  reason  finds,  confirms,  avo\^'s. 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows — 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found, 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound  ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past. 
Feelings  of  hope,  to  be  received  ot  lost; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day, 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  sources,  will  this  fiiith  remain 
Wliile  tliese  supporters  can  their  strength  retain  .- 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass, 
While  icy  chains  i'asl  bind  the  solid  mass ; 
So,  born  of  feelings,  i'uith  remains  secure, 
Ijong  as  their  firmness  and  their  strenc^th  endure  : 
But  when  the  waters  in  tlieir  channel  glide, 
A  bridije  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threatening  tide  : 
Such  bridge  is  reason,  and  there  faith  relies, 
Whether  the  varying  8j)irits  fall  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  dis|H>8rd  their  aid  to  lend, 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend  ; 
Where  pen.s  and  paper  were  on  shelves  display'd, 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid ; 
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CRABBE. 


By  nature  active  and  from  vice  re«train'd, 
Increasing  trade  hii  bolder  views  sustain'd ; 
His  friends  and  tcachera,  finding  so  much  seal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel, 
His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased, 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin  class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved, 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  ciders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  summoned  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made  : 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeal. 

In  human  friendship,  it  compels  a  sigh, 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Perceived  how  much  improvement  might  be  made ; 
And  as  this  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  willidrew  ; 
His  fear  abated — "  What  had  he  to  fear- 
His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  V* 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And,  **  Dighton,  stationer,"  was  gilt  thereon ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size, 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine : 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — '*  The  books 
He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  f 
Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try. 
He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy  ; 
Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  bew^are." 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear. 
But  with  his  trade — they  must  not  interfere. 

HTwas  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resign*d : 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  craf^  conceit,  and  spleen  ; 
"They  are  but  men,"  said  John,  "and  shall  I  then 
Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men  f 
Tis  their  advice,  (their  convert's  rule  and  law,) 
And  good  it  is — I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks. 
Yet  sometimes  ponder'd  o'er  a  page  to  find, 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind  ; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afraid  to  touch  : 
Satiric  novels,  poets  bold  and  free. 
And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy ; 
All  these  were  read,  and  h«  began  to  feel 
Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steal. 
Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 
Who  thus  collects  it  will  not  humble  be  : 
No  longer  John  was  fiU'd  with  pure  delight 
And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 
Who.  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood. 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good  ; 
But  felt  (ho  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade; 


And  growing  pride  in  Dighton's  mind  was  bred 
By  the  strange  food  oo  which  it  coaraely  fed. 

Their  brother's  fall  the  grieving  brethren  heard, 
The  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appear'd  ; 
The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  won  the  sool 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  man  from  Iheir  oootrol : 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  tlieir  bounds,  and  hooka  which  they  peroM; 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select. 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  eflect ; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love. 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  ranovt ; 
Deciding  thua,  and  with  this  kind  intent, 
A  choaen  body  with  its  speaker  went. 
"John,"  said  the  teacher,  **John,  with  gnat 

concern. 
We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fiite  disoem ; 
Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beeet. 
And  thou  art  careleos,  slombering  in  the  net; 
Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  ram  T 
Who  at  the  rooming  meeting  aaea  thee  now  I 
Who  at  the  evening  ?  where  ia  brother  Jolm  I 
We  ask—are  answer'd.  To  the  tnvem  gone : 
Thee  on  the  Sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou*rt  narsing  lor  •  eold ; 
This  from  the  churchmen  thon  haat  lenm'd,  lor  they 
Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  Sabbath  day ; 
When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  ait,  and  pan 
Bills  from  their  ledgers,  (world  entangled  omb.') 

"  See  with  what  pride  thoa  haat  enlarged  thy  shop 
To  view  thy  tempting  storea  the  heedleoa  alop; 
By  what  strange  namea  doat  dioa  tbaae  baeblis 

know. 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  aialbl  ahow  T 
Hast  thoo  in  view  theae  idle  volomea  pieced. 
To  be  the  pander  of  a  viciooa  taate  f 
What's  here  f  a  book  of  dances ! — yon  edranea 
In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  lo  dance  l 
How !  '  Go ! — '  it  saya,  and  '  to  the  devil  go ! 
And  shake  thyself!'  I  tremble — bat  'tie  ao— 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  eanot  thoa  make! 
O !  without  question  thou  wilt  go  and  riwke. 
What's  here  t    the  '  School  for  Scmndal*— prat^ 

schools ! 
Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  ralea  f 
Art  thoa  a  pupil,  is  it  thy  deaign 
To  make  our  names  contemptible  as  thine  f 
'  Old  Nick,  a  novel !'  O !  'tis  mighty  well ; 
A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laagha  at  hell ; 
'  Frolic  and  Fun,'  the  homours  of  *  Tim  Grin  ;* 
Why,  John,  thoo  grow'st  fiicetioos  in  thy  sin  ; 
And    what  ?    '  th'   Arohdeacoo's  Charge '— *lii 

mighty  well — 
If  SaUn  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doabtleos  sell ; 
Jests,  novels,  dancea,  and  this  preciooa  ataff, 
^o  crown  thy  folly  we  have  seen  enoogh ; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work — 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  become  a  Tark. 

"John,  thou  art  lost;  succeas  and  worldly  pride 
O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preaide. 
Have  bound  thee  fast,  and  drawn  thee  far  aside : 
Yet  turn ;  these  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  ezpel. 
Repent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 
"  And  hero  thy  wife,  thy  I>>rothy.  behold. 
How  fiishion's  wantcm  robes  her  fbrm  infbtd ! 
Can  grace,  can  goodneos  with  such  trappings 

dwell  r 
I  John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jezebel : 
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er  bowm  mtt  the  sign  of  sin, 
ig  proof  of  ntaghty  thoughts  within; 
I  a  crow ;  come  hither— u  a  friend 
I  thy  neck  the  ahameful  badge  I  rend.'* 
if  you  dare,*'iaid  Dighton;  "you  shall 

spiril,  though  to  peace  inclined ; 
ngraleful !  have  I  not  my  pay 
ea  ready  lor  th'  eipected  day  ? — 
my  plenteons  board  you  deign  to  come, 
iir  pupil,  and  my  house  your  homo ; 
the  persons  who  my  meat  enjoy 
y  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  7 
noC  told  how  Rome's  insulting  priests 
meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts ; 
eir  fleecing  and  tlieir  forgery  made 
ir  calling  an  accursed  trade  1 
uch  acts  and  insolence  condemn, 
lur  utmost  power  resemble  ihom  ? 
ma  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  sale  7 
lenrhance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale  ; 
le  rest,  'tis  neither  wise  nor  just, 
M  read  not.  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
Id  th'  Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen 
iter 

rhance  th*  archbishop,  may  bo  right. 
rom  your  meetings  I  refrain,  is  true  ; 
ih  nothing  pleasant— nothing  new ; 
me  proofi,  that  not  one  text  explain, 
ime  lights,  where  all  things  dark  remain ; 
you  saints  on  earth— but  I  have  found 
among  you,  and  tho  best  unsound  : 
your  failings,  like  the  crowds  below, 
ur  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow. 
first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
folly,)  I  was  liird  with  awe  ; 
'  so  warmly,  and  it  Kcras  so  well, 
ave  thought  it  treason  to  rebel ; 
ider  that  a  man  like  me 
[:h  perfection  in  such  teachers  see  ? 
d  conceive  you  sent  from  heaven  tu  brave 
^f  sin,  and  sinful  80uls  to  save  ? 
reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear, 
gs,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 
you  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high, 
L  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  your  eye ; 
beheld  us  abject,  fallen,  low, 
our  glory  from  our  baseness  grow  ; 
y  your  words,  I  trembled  like  the  rest, 
vm  vileness  and  your  power  confesA'd  : 
zclaim'd,  are  men  divine,  and  gnzed 
ho  taught,  delighted,  and  amazed  ; 
1  he  finish 'd.  if  by  rhance  he  cast 
m  such  a  sinner,  as  he  pam'd. 
hen  I  view'd  you  in  a  clearer  light, 
lie  frail  and  carnnl  appetite ; 
his  humble  prayer,  you  deign'd  to  cat 
.'ou  ore.  a  civil  sinner's  rneiit ; 
on  sal  conienfed  and  at  enso. 
It  Icifi'ire  on  the  ducks  and  peape  ; 
cd  some  ci)inf'''rts  in  ftuch  place  to  find, 
dcM  end  to  be  n  lilllo  kind  ; 
u*  hope,  in  heaven  thero  initilit  be  rwjm 
«o»iN  boside*  \t.>nr  own  to  come  ; 
world's  }ro«>il  c-ninijeil  yonr  carnal  view, 
I  ^:n'irr  \ori  enjoy 'd  it  loo; 
T'Tiviiiir,  can  you  think  it  str.in^^e 
;:c  in  yoii  sliouM  work  an  equal  change  f" 
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"  Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried, "  and  gone 

For  everlasting." "  Go  thyself,"  said  John  ; 

**  Deport  this  instant,  let  mo  hear  no  more 
My  house  my  castle  is.  and  that  my  door." 

Tho  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  withdrew, 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu ; 
Attach'd  to  business,  he  in  time  bc-camo 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas !  in  John's  deluded  sight. 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  ho  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains, 
Ue«entroeiit  and  nut  reason  bnike  his  chains  : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied, 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide  : 
Could  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  fniiliy  shown, 
And  rightly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and   hij 

own. 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere, 
Tliough  gay  and  feasting  on  tlie  savoury  cheer  ; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach. 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach  ; 
Ntiy,  who  bolieve  the  duck,  the  grape,  tlie  pine. 
Were  riot  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine; 
But  Dighton's  hasty  mind  on  every  themo 
Ran  from  tho  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme : 
Flaws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdrcvr 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  too. 
Best  of  his  b(x>kfl  he  loved  the  liberal  kind, 
That,  if  ihey  improve  not, still  enlarge  tho  mind; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
F'mm  a  tlx'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
ills  humble  wile  at  thene  opinions  sigh'd, 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  kIio  died  : 
lie  then  asitented  to  a  last  retiucflt, 
And  by  the  meeting  window  lot  her  rest; 
And  on  lier  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen, 
Which  hud  her  comfort,  in  (lc]>arting  been. 

Di{;hton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance. 
Yet  seldom  publibh'd,  loath  to  trust  to  chance ; 
Then  wed  a  doctor's  flitter — |Kx>r  inijeod, 
But  .skill'd  in  works  her  liu^lmnd  could  not  read  * 
Who,  if  he  wi>h'd  new  wnyn  of  wealth  to  seek. 
Could  make  hor  halt-crown  pam])hIot  in  a  week; 
ThiH  he  rejected,  tlio;igli  without  di:«dain. 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 
Thus  he  proceeded,  trade  incrca«od  tho  while, 
And  fortiHie  woo'd  him  with  per{>eluul  smile  : 
On  early  scenes  he  fioinelimos  cast  a  thought. 
When  on  hi«  heart  the  mii^hry  change  was  wrought 
And  all  the  ease  and  comf»)rt  converts  find 
Wa-s  magnilied  in  his  reflcctinij  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priesfly  pride  he  dwelt, 
That  caused  IjIk  freedom,  hut  with  this  he  felt 
The  danijer  of  the  free— for  wince  that  day. 
No  jiuido  had  shown,  no  brethren  j<jin'd  his  way 
FoMakiiii^  one,  he  foinid  no  ser-jud  crc(;d. 
But  reading  donhted,  doiihlini;  wliat  lo  read. 

Slill,  though  rcjiruof  had  brought  some  p.-esent 
pain. 
The  jinin  he  made  was  fair  and  honest  pain  ; 
lie  laid  hJB  warcH,  inijecd,  in  public  view, 
But  that  all  tradrrs  claim  a  ri^'lil  to  do  : 
By  moans  like  llicse,  he  .«avv  his  wealth  incroaao, 
.\ut\  felt  his  con-ei]ncii<e,  a!>d  tlv\flt  in  leai'c. 

Our  hero's  nt^')  w.js  ihrt-fs'-ore  y  ar.-s  nrul  five, 
\V!i«r»  he  exchiirnM,  "  Why  l'>;m'er  should  I  t-irivc  T 
Why  more  amitsH.  wlionevor  must  iit-hold 
A  v«)utig  John  Dii!'ilon,  lo  m;.li'.  ^:;.  i  :ho  old  ?" 
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(The  sons  he  had  to  early  gravea  were  gone, 
And  girli  were  burdens  to  the  mind  of  John.) 
"  Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  sustain. 
That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again  ; 
But  what  are  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade. 
And  parish  honours  ? — fully  and  parade.'* 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looks  appear'd 
Sadness  increased  by  much  he  taw  and  heard  : 
The  brethren  often  at  the  shop  would  stay, 
And  make  their  comments  ere  they  walk'd  away : 
They  roark'd  the  window,  filPd  in  every  pane 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputations  slain  ; 
Distorted  forms  of  men  with  honours  graced, 
And  our  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed  : 
Amazed  they  «iood,  remembering  well  the  daya 
When  to  be  humble  was  their  brother's  praise , 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  stopped 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receive  it  dropp*d  ; 
Where  they  behold  the  prints  of  men  renown'd, 
And  far-famed  preachers  pasted  all  around ; 
(Such  mouths !  eyes !  hair !  to  prim !  to  fierce !  so 

sloek ! 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  wo  to  speak :) 
On  these  the  passing  brethren  loved  to  dwell— > 
flow  long  ihey  spake !  how  strongly !  warmly ! 

well ! 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  myateries  deep, 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  harden'd  weep ; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul, 
And  listening  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control ! 

But  now  discoursing,  as  they  lingered  near. 
They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  to  hew 
Their  weighty  charge — "  And  can  the  loat  one  feel, 
As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal ; 
When  all  were  summon'd  at  the  rising  lun. 
And  he  was  ready  with  his  friends  to  run ; 
When  he,  partaking  with  a  chosen  few. 
Felt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new  T 
No !  all  is  loat,  her  favours  Fortune  shower'd 
Upon  the  roan,  and  he  is  overpowered ; 
The  world  has  won  him  with  ila  tempting  store 
Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  roade  him  poor : 
Success  undoes  him,  he  has  risen  to  fiill. 
Has  gained  a  fortune,  and  has  loat  his  all; 
Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  his  age 
Loath  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage  ; 
He  hm  retreated  from  the  chosen  track  ; 
And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  his  back«" 

Hurt  by  such  cenaure,  John  began  to  find 
Freah  revolutions  working  in  his  mind  ; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head ; 
What  once  amused,  now  rather  made  him  aed, 
What  should  inform,  increased  the  doubts  he  had ; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  church  a  guide. 
And  fh>m  his  meeting  he  was  held  by  pride ; 
His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt. 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past. 
He  was  the  first  John  Dighton,  and  the  last ; 
His  stomach  fail'd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew. 
But  said,  **  He  still  might  hold  a  year  or  twa** 
**  No  more  !'*  he  said,  *'  but  why  should  I  complain  T 
A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  pain : 
Could  I  be  sure — but  why  should  I  despair? 
I*m  sure  my  conduct  has  been  just  and  fair ; 
lo  youth  indeed  I  had  a  wicked  will, 
But  I  repented,  and  have  aorrow  atill : 


'  I  had  my  comforta,  and  a  growing  trade 
Gave  greater  pleasure  than  a  fortune  made  ; 
And  as  I  more  poaaeas'd  and  reasoned  more, 
I  lost  those  comforta  I  eqjoy*d  belbre. 
When  reverend  guides  I  saw  my  table  nHiiid, 
And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found ; 
Now  sick  and  aad,  no  appetite,  no  eaae* 
Nor  pleasure  have  I,  nor  a  wiah  to  pleaee ; 
Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plana,  nor  twta  have  !• 
Yet  sick  of  life,  have  no  deaire  to  die." 

He  said,  and  died  ;  hia  tmde,  hia  name  ia  gODt^ 
And  all  that  once  gave  consequence  to  John. 
Unhappy  Dighton !  had  he  found  a  fnend. 
When  conscience  told  him  it  waa  time  to  laend! 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  aineerew 
Who  would  have  ahown  the  grounda  of  hope  aad 

fear; 
And  proved  that  spirita,  whether  high  or  low. 
No  certain  tokena  of  man*a  aafety  ahow; 
Had  reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place. 
And  virtue  led  him  while  he  lean'd  on  grace; 
Had  he  while  zealous  been  discreet  and  pai% 
His  knowledge  humble,  and  hia  hope  aeciire  ^-> 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  tlui  eolid  ro^ 
Where  faith  had  reated,  nor  received  a  aho^ ; 
But  hia.  alaa!  was  placed  upon  the  aand. 
Where  long  it  atood  not,  and  where 
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Wboes  natars  la  ao  &r  from  doing  haraub 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whoes  foolish  Lunsstf 
My  practice  may  ride  ea^. 

SSmg  Lmr,mttl§t.% 

He  lets  me  feed  with  hinds^ 
Bars  me  the  place  of  brother. 

il»r0«£ll»ir,aetLecL 
Twaa  I,  bat  Hia  not  I:  I  do  not  shams 
Te  tell  you  what  I  waa,  being  what  I  am. 

Jk  ad  It.  eel, 


Than  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  Britirii 
Dwelt  not  a  aeaman  who  had  more  lo  boMt ; 
Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — ^he  seldom  apoha. 
But  sometimes  sang  and  choruas'd,  **  Hsarlf  ^Oakf* 
In  dangers  ateady,  with  hia  lot  content, 
Hia  daya  in  labour  and  in  love  ware  apant 

He  left  a  eon  ao  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  exclaim'd,  **  'tie  Fletcher  wo  behold  f 
But  to  his  brother  when  the  kinamen  ctiM, 
And  view*d  hia  form,  they  gmdged  tha  iathiiV 
name. 

George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  earelaaa  !ad« 
With  just  the  failings  that  hia  father  had ; 
Isaac  was  weak,  attentive,  alow,  eiact, 
Witli  just  the  virtues  that  hia  father  laek'd. 

George  lived  at  aea ;  upon  the  land  a 
He  Bought  for  recreation,  not  for  reat ; 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother's  feebler 
Shrank  from  the  cold,  and  ahndder'd  at  the 
Still  with  the  seaman's  to  connect  hia  trade. 
The  boy  waa  bound  where  blocka  and  ropea  ware 
made. 

George,  atrong  and  atnrdy,  had  a  tender  mind. 
And  WM  10  baac  pitifiil  and  kind  * 
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ather,  till  hu  art  waa  gain'd. 

n  a  friend  unwearied  he  remain'd : 

hia  bfotiier  waa  of  apirit  low, 

wr  pecTiah,  and  hia  motiona  alow ; 

»  boalle  in  a  world,  or  make 

to  hia  Ibrtime  ibr  hia  merit*!  aake : 

Kind  aailor  oonld  not  boast  the  art 

If  deeply  in  the  haman  heart ; 

he  aeen  that  thia  weak  brother  knew 
m  to  oooR,  what  otyecia  lo  paraae ) 
to  diaiant  gain  the  way  diicem'd, 
e  ao  craoked  bat  hia  geniua  leam*d. 
ii-aa  poor,  and  thia  the  brother  felt ; 
i  a  bmiae,  and  there  the  landsman  dwelt ; 

at  hia  trade,  and  hod  an  easy  home, 
e  would  Gcoige  with  cash  and  comforts 


«  they  parted,  laaac  kwk'd  around, 

ther  IKends  and  helpeia  might  be  found. 

ih*d  Ibr  aome  purt-place,  and  one  might  fall, 

y  thought,  if  he  ahouM  try  for  all ; 

i  vote— «nd,  were  it  well  applied, 

.ve  ita  worth— end  he  had  views  beside ; 

eaa  Steel  waa  able  to  promote 

lie  man  who  aerred  him  with  a  vote ; 

!  ftlt  not  what  some  tempers  feel, 

d  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel ; 

it  mtiention  to  a  lady  gave, 

mt  firiend,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave : 

m  the  visage  long  and  look  demure 

pleaaed — he  aeem'd  sedate  and  pure  ; 

mil  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 

vbo  waited  on  thia  virtuous  dame  : 

itrageoua  love,  a  acorching  Are, 

dly  liking  and  ehaatised  deaire ; 

he  waited,  patient  in  delay, 
I  iavoor  and  in  fortune's  way. 

then  waa  coasting — war  was  yet  delay'd, 
t  he  gain*d  was  lo  his  brother  paid ; 
I  the  seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent : 
L   his   grog,   wrought   hard,  and  was 
stent;  " 

awaked  the  land,  and  Geoige  began 
what  part  became  a  useful  man  .- 

I  mnat  go ;  why  then,  'tie  better  far 
o  enter  like  a  British  tar, 
imve  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun, 
ar'd  the  mnsic  of  a  gun.*' 
I**  aoid  Isaac — "  You  shall  wear  disguise." 

aaid  the  aeaman,  **  clothe  myself  vrith 

•  r 

there's  danger."—**  Danger  in  the  fleet  ? 
At  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
r  dangers  I  at  land  must  share — 
dieu  !  and  trust  a  brother's  care.*' 
while  demurr'd— but,  in  his  heart, 
he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part: 
T  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  poin 
ctione— favour  is  a  chain  ; 
the  feeling  scorn,  and  what  they  wish 
Iain; — 

ngs  form'd  in  coarser  mould  will  hate 
ng  hand  they  ought  to  venerate  ; 
T  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail, 
contending  who  was  glad  to  fail : 
rewell !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
i  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die. 
something  'twixt  the  groan  ond  cry : 


And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prize. 
One-half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ; 
For  thou  hast  oil  occasion  for  the  aid 
Of  leam'd  physicians,  and  they  will  be  paid : 
Their  wives  and  children  men  support,  at  sea. 
And  thou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
Farewell ! — I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  who  fights  must  foil." 

Isaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak. 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Pluto's  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace. 
It  slowly  roll'd  upon  the  rueful  foce. 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way  to  trace. 
Years  fled— war  lasted — George  at  sea  remain'd. 
While  the  slow  landsman  still  his  profits  gain'd  : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant ;  he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  ihe  oflice  caught ; 
For  still  the  virgin  was  his  faithful  friend. 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend. 
Who  of  his  own  defects  most  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought  .- 
Whom  thus  the  mistress  praised,  the  maid  approved, 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance — but,  alas ! 
He  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass; 
Or  that  the  seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend. 
Or  g^ve  support  to  some  pretended  friend  : 
Still  he  must  write — he  wrote,  and  he  confess'd 
That,  till  absolved,  ho  should  he  sore  distress'd  ; 
But  one  so  friendly  vi'ould,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed — heaven  knew  how  he  should  live ; 
"  But  jrou,"  he  added,  **  as  a  man  of  sense. 
Have  well  conaider'd  danger  and  eipense  .- 
I  ran,  alas !  into  the  fatal  snare, 
.And  now  for  trouble  must  my  mind  prepare ; 
And  how,  with  children.  I  shall  pick  my  way. 
Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say  : 
Then  change  not,  brother,  your  mora  happy  state. 
Or  on  the  hazard  long  deliberate." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  **  It  is  right  and  fit. 
In  all  our  crosses,  humbly  to  submit: 
Your  apprehensions  are  unwise,  unjust ; 
Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust" 
He  added,  *'  Marriage  was  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  lo  his  brother's  wife ; 
Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded,  "  Have  a  cheerful  heart" 
Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother's  guide. 
In  those  same  terms  the  seaman  had  replied  ; 
At  such  reproofs  the  crafty  landsman  smiled, 
And  soAly  said,  "  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  hod  the  i^allant  ship  a  rapture  made, 
.And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid. 
Home  went  the  sailor,  with  his  pocket  stored, 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  afford  ; 
His  time  was  nhort,  joy  shone  in  every  focc, 
Isaac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace  : 
The  wife  reralved  her  honour'd  guest  to  please. 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees  ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighbours  drank  his 

health,  * 

And  George  exclaim'd,  "Ah!  what  to  iIiIn  is  wealth  * 
Better,"  said  he,  "  to  bear  a  loving  hoart. 

Than  roll  in  riches but  we  now  must  part!" 

All  yet  is  still— but  hark !  the  winds  o'orsweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Shipe  late  becalm'd  on  mountain-billows  ride- 
So  life  is  threaten'd,  and  so  man  is  tried. 
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Ill  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  from  lea, 
The  worthy  George  muit  now  a  cripple  be; 
Ilia  leg  was  lopp'd ;  and  though  hif  heart  was  sound, 
Though  hit  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown'd, 
Yet  much  it  vex'd  him  to  repoae  on  ihore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more : 
True,  he  waa  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  seaman  his  design  had  sent, 
Bre  from  the  port  the  wouiided  hero  went : 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  **  knew 
Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do ; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply, 
Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie.** 

The  landsman  read — and,  reading,  grew  dis- 
tressed .' — 
*  Could  he  resolve  t*  admit  so  pocw  a  guest  ? 
Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  sailor  stay. 
Unless  his  purse  could  for  his  comforts  pay  ;" 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appeal'd. 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield : 
"  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
Due  or  unsquander'd,  may  the  man  maintain ; 
Refuse  we  must  not.** — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply : 
"  Mur  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  his  crazy  building  will  endure; 
Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
About  to  fall — he  may  bo  propp'd  for  years ; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply. 
But  these  old  batter*d  fellows  never  die." 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  corafort  in  the  fortune  past, 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
"  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought. 
And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fought" 

Alas !  our  simple  seaman  should  have  known. 
That  all  the  care,  tlie  kindness,  he  had  shown. 
Were  from  his  brother's  heart,  if  not  his  mem(V>*. 

flown  : 
All  swept  awny  to  be  perceived  no  more. 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy. 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confess*d,  though  loath  the  truth  to 
find. 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  mind  : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  tathe  wife  offence, 
'Hie  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  question*d,  "  choose  to 

come. 
Where  clouds  of  poison'd  fume  defiled  a  room  f 
This  could  their  lady  friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
(Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  ? 
Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him — 
A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  f* 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress'd. 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
Oi  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay. 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  is  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke. 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

(leorge,  though  in  doubt,  was  »(i*il  consoled  to 
find 
Uia  brother  wishing  to  be  reckoned  kind : 


That  Isaac  seem'd  concem'd  by  his 

Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redi 

But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 

To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear : 

Except  his  nephew,  seated  oo  his  knee* 

He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  aea ; 

But  George  indeed — for  George  they  call'd  the 

boy. 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boost  and  joy — 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleeps 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wondeia  of  the  deep ; 
Till   the  fond    mother    cried— '*Thmt   man  will 

teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  load  and  boiaterooa  speech." 
So  judged  the  father— and  the  boy  waa  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought. 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne ; 
And  cried,  (vexation  growing  day  by  day,) 
**  Ah !  brother  Isaac  !-^What !  I'm  in  the  way  T 
"  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye.  No !  bat  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repoae  would  boy 
On  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comply : 
My  spouse  had  money— she  must  have  her  will— 
Ah !  brother— marriage  is  a  bitter  pill.** 

George  tried  the  lady—"  Sister,  I  ofiend." 
**  Me  V*  she  replied—"  O  no ! — ^you  may  depend 
On  my  regard— but  watch  your  brother's  way. 
Whom  I,  like  you,  must  study  and  obey.** 

"  Ah !"  thought  the  seaman, "  what  a  head  was 
mine. 
That  easy  birth  at  Greenwich  to  reaign ! 

rU  to  the  parish" but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  affection,  put  tlie  thought  aside. 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bore 
In  silent  sorrow — but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took. 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  state. 
New  griefs  will  darken  the  dependant's  fate ; 
"  Brother  !'*  said  Isaac,  "  you  will  sure  excuse 
The  little  freedom  I'm  compell'd  to  uae : 
My  wife's  relations — (curse  the  haughty  crew)— 
Afiect  such  nireness,  and  such  dread  of  you: 
You  speak  so  loud  —and  they  have  naturea  aolt— 
Brother 1  wish— do  go  upon  the  loft  !** 

Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled. 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  sbeJ  : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  cooi^ 
Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteero'd  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit ; 
H?  grew  rebelliooa— at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  aa  a  joke : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy yon 

Apply  to  us  7 No !  this  will  never  do : 

Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  overwer, 
"  We  are  engaged — you  can  have  nothing  here !" 

George  mutier'd  something  in  despairing  tone. 
Then  sought  his  lofl.  to  think  and  grieve  alone ; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scrapa  ill  fn\ ; 
Yet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  desigo'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind  . 
The  child  still  listen 'd  with  increasinft  joy. 
And  he  was  soothed  by  the  attentive  boy 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  child 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  beguiled } 
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)ther  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain, 
>uf  h  with  caution,  yet  he  went  ag^n : 
w  his  lalei  the  nUor  feebly  told, 
irt  wai  heavy,  and  his  limbe  were  cold  : 
idcr  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
d  kind  friend  would  of  his  preaento  eat ; 
'd  or  porchased,  ibr  he  nw,  with  aliame, 
d  untouch'd  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 
ck  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
fr*«  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 
:;le  will  dief*   eaid  George — the  piteous 
rife 

rd.  "  She  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
i  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend, 
no  more  to  your  complaining  friend.*' 
f  was  v«x*d ;  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
m  decree.— What !  punishM  for  his  love ! 
wxnxld  go,  but  softly  to  the  room, 
I  in  silence— for  he  knew  hb  doom, 
in  m  week  the  lather  came  lo  say, 
e,  are  you  ill  I" — and  hurried  him  awny ; 
iiM  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell, 
en  ny,  *  Do  use  my  brother  well :" 
neihing  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant, 
3k  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent. 
y  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essayed 
>r  hw  uncle,  firm,  although  afraid  ; 
V  the  &ther  caught  him  at  the  door, 
^earing — ^yes,  the  man  in  ofllce  swore, 
ed,  **  Away!  How!  brother,  I'm  surprised, 
e  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised  : 
1  not  dare  to  visit  you  again. 
rsed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain ; 
vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
en  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy  7 
ftullen ! — ^ha !  George  Fletcher !  ynu  shuU 

«  yon  are,  your  bread  depends  on  me !" 
<oke.  and,  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went, 
■ol'd  and  felt  some  qualms  of  diifconlcnt ; 
•ught  on  times  when  he  compell'd  his  son 
these  stories,  nay,  to  bog  for  one  : 
wife's  wrath  o'ercame  the  bmihcr's  pain, 
jne  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain. 
^  yet  stole  up,  he  sow  his  uncle  lie 
the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh : 
solved,  before  he  went  to  rest. 
Tort  one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd  ; 
Btch'd  his  time,  but  with  a  childlike  art, 
1  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart: 
lervant     wife    reroark'd,   **  Tiie    Ix^    is 
rtiwn 

.rour  brother,  that  he  seems  his  ounri ; 
and  sullen !  and  I  still  suspect 
:en  meet — do  watch  them  and  detect." 
e   now   remark'd  that    all  was    still    at 
ght. 

:en*d  up  with  terror  and  delight; 
I"  he  rrie*l.  and  soflly  tapp'd  the  door ; 
me  in" — ^buthe  coiiKl  add  no  mure  ; 
>fu1  father  caught  him  in  the  fact, 
d. — **  Yo!i  serpent !  is  it  ihiis  you  art? 
your  mother!" — and  with  hasty  blow, 
th'  indignant  b«iy  to  grieve  below; 
the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
yY>ur  conduct  ? — is  it  thus  you  pUn  ! 
ny  child,  and  make  ray  house  a  scene 
•ipnte— What  is  it  that  you  mean  1 — 


George,  are  you  dumb  7  do  learn  to   know  your 

friends, 
And  think  a  while  on  whom  your  bread  depends : 
What!  not  a  word  7  be  thankful  I  am  cool — 
But,  sir,  beware,  no  lunger  {day  the  fool ; 
Come !  brother,  come !  what  is  that  you  seek 
By  this  rebellion  I — Speak,  you  villain,  speak!— 
Weeping!  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb: 
I'll  ope  your  moulh,  impostor !  if  I  come  : 
Let  me  approach— I'll  shako  you  from  the  bed. 
You  stubborn  dog O  God  !  my  brother's  dead  .*" 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  paat 
He  felt  a  pur^iose  to  bo  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  dcftart. 
Till  he  had  bhown  this  kindness  of  his  heart: 
But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  a«ide. 
Induced  l^  a\arice,  peevishness,  or  pride. 
But  now  awoken'd,  from  this  fjtul  timo 
His  conscience  Isaac  fult,  and  found  his  crime  : 
He  raised  lo  George  a  monumental  s:onc. 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  fihook — 
"  So,"  said  his  eon, '-  would  ray  {xjor  uncle  look."- 
"  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire." — 
"  No !  you  have  j)liys!C  and  a  cheerful  fire." — 
••  Unhappy  sinner!  yts,  I'm  well  supplied 
With  exery  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied." 
lie  view'd  his  brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Wlio  vex'd  his  wile  by  fondne<<R  for  her  son  ; 
Not  as  \\i:h  wooilcn  limb,  and  seaman's  tale. 
The  odious  pi}>e,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
or  one  so  mild,  i^o  senennis,  and  so  true ; 
"The  frank,  kind  bnjlher,  with  surh  open  henrt, 
And  I  to  break  it — 'twas  a  demon's  j»arl  ' 

So  Isaac  now,  n*  led  by  convcientt:,  feels, 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  cnnceali*. 
"This  is  your  fully,"  naid  his  hcarjlew  wife. 
•'  Alas!  my  filly  coal  my  br«)ther's  life  ; 
It  sufler'd  him  to  ]iin<:iiish  and  decay, 
My  pentle  brjlher.  whom  I  could  not  pay. 
And  therefore  left  to  pine,  ami  fret  his  life  away." 

He  take^  his  non.  nnd  bid.s  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  gf>od  un'-le  of  his  feelings  told, 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  mx)lhed,  and  grieved  to  hear. 

"  Did   he   not   curse  me,  child  T' — "  He   never 
curse<l, 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst"— 
"  And  so  will  mine." — •*  Then,  father,  you  must 

pray; 
My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thtis  his  sorrows,  I^aac  sho\%s 
That  he,  repentinar,  feels  the  debt  he  owe^, 
And  frr^m  this  uource  alone  his  every  comfort  flows, 
lie  takes  no  joy  in  oflli-e,  honour«i,  gain  ; 
They  make  him  humMe.  nay,  they  eive  him  pain  ; 
"TiiCiie   from    my  heart,'*    he  erirrs,   "all  fi.'eling 

dro\e ; 
They  m-ide  me  c.f>\A  to  nature,  dead  to  love :" 
He  lakes  no  joy  in  hctme,  h"it  si^nin'r.  rcch 
A  Hon  in  j»orn»w,  and  a  wife  at  ea^-n: 
He  takef«  no  joy  in  (ilfire — so**  hirn  now. 
And  Biir:;e}»s  Su-tl  In-,  but  a  jv»-«iriir  \r*\v  ; 
Of  one  Kati  tram  of  L''.orirny  ilio'i:.'hli  {•'j'st'C-jis'd, 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friend.-,  in  f-Hnl.  in  rest — 
Dark  are  the  evil  diys.  and  void  of  peace  the  besU 
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As  thtii  he  lives,  if  living  be  to  sigh. 
And  from  all  comforts  of  the  world  to  fly, 
Without  a  hope  in  life — without  a  wish  to  die. 


TALE  XXI. 

THX  LXAftNKD  BOT. 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent, 
To  please  his  grandam.        , 

Mtrcktmt  y  Vmiee^  act  II.  sc  2. 

And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 

And  shining  morning  lace,  creeping  like  snail, 

UnwillinclT  to  school. 

Am  You  Lik€  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was— 
He  has  a  good  sprag  memory. 

Abrry  Wivu  ff  Ifindsor,  act  iv.  sc  L 

One  that  feeds 

On  objects,  arts,  and  Imitations, 

Which  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men, 

Begin  his  lashion. 

JuliuM  C^tHtr,  act  <▼.  sc.  1. 

0 1  torture  me  no  inore-— I  will  confess. 

Henry  VI.  Part  2.  act  it.  sc.  3. 

An  honest  man  was  Farmer  Jones,  and  true. 
He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do ; 
Grave,  cautious,  careful,  l<md  of  gain  was  he, 
Yet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality ; 
Left  with  his  children  in  a  widow*d  state. 
The  quiet  man  submitted  to  his  fiite ; 
Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  call, 
With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 
Though  each  profess'd  a  pore  maternal  joy, 
By  kind  attention  to  his  feeble  boy : 
And  though  a  friendly  widow  knew  no  rest. 
Whilst  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distreas'd : 
Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 
Their  hearta*  concern  to  see  him  left  alone^ 
Jones  still  persisted  in  that  cheerless  life. 
As  if  'twere  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

O  f  'tis  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead. 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  instead  : 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
Tis  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infants — then  their  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  trade. 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid  ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve. 
His  fViends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  order,  prudence  in  afiairs. 
And  equal  temper,  (thank  their  stars  0  are  thein ; 
In  iact,  it  seem'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed, 
And  fii*d  as  (ate,  that  marriage  must  succeed ; 
Yet  some  like  Jonea,  with  stubborn  hearts  and  baid. 
Can  hear  such  claims,  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  as  our  fttfmer.  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  strong  (bea  he  was  enoompass'd  round — 
£ngage  he  dared  not,  and  he  oould  not  fly, 
But  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looka  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart. 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art 

Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious — gentle  tones. 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones : 
**  Three  girls,**  the  widow  cried,  "  a  lively  three 
To  govern  well— indeed  it  caimoc  be.**— 


"  Yea,"  he  replied,  "  it  calls  for  pftina  and  care ; 
But  I  must  bear  it.'*—**  Sir,  you  cmnnol  bear ; 
Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother's  eye.**— 
**  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  father's  nay  aappty.**— 
**  Such  growing  grieft  your  very  soul  will  tease."— 
**  To  grieve  another  would  noc  give  ne  ease 
I  have  a  mother**—^  She,  poor  andent  aool ! 
Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  yonng  oontrol  f 
Can  she  thy  peace  proiBOte,  partake  thy  eare. 
Procure  thy  comforts,  and  thy  aorrowa  ahafe  f 
Age  is  itself  impatient,  nncontroird.'*— 
■'  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  oM."— 
•*Thou  haat  shrewd  servants— they  aie  evils 


sore." — 


**  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afflict  ne  noraw**- 
'*  Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary  wailing  n^an  T— 
**  Alas !  and  I  must  bear  it  as  I  can." 

Resisted  thus,  the  widow  soon  withdrew. 
That  in  his  pride  the  hero  might  pomae ; 
And  oflT  his  wonted  guard,  in  aone  ratiMt, 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defiwt : 
But  he  was  prudent,  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Futhian  warrion  turn  again  and  fight : 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  ftim'd. 
And  only  aafety  by  his  caution  clain*d. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  atata  deciMi^ 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  aeiaa 
It  vows  in  kindness  to  protect,  defond. 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithfol  lUeiid ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  atata  to  plaea 
Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  its  wiadoa 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  knre ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerooa  firiendaliip  to 

mence. 
And  stand  odlected  in  its  own  defooce : — 
Our  former  thus  the  profibr'd  kindnen  fled. 
And  shnnn'd  the  love  that  intoboodafe  led. 

The  widow  failing,  freah  beaiegen  cane. 
To  share  the  foto  of  this  retiring  dane : 
And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ilb  attend 
The  man  that  fled  from  so  diseieet  e  friend ; 
And  pray'd,  kind  soul !  that  no  event  night  make 
The  harden*d  heart  of  Farmer  Jonea  to  ache. 

But  he  still  govem'd  with  reaiatlan  hand. 
And  where  he  oould  not  guide, he  would  eoauBaad: 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  be  ateer'd. 
And  his  fidr  daughton  loved  bin,  though  ibey 

fear'd; 
Each  had  her  school,  and,  aa  his  wealth  n 
Each  had  in  time  a  hoosehold  of  her  own. 

The  boy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandan's 
Humour'd  and  train*d,  her  tnmble  and  her  pride: 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  apiiiia  nild. 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapoorMi  diild ; 
This  nature  prompts ;  miiids  tminlbrai'd  and  weak. 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  eonfort  aeek; 
Push'd  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside. 
The  cares  of  man,  his  humour,  or  hie  pride. 
They  feel,  in  their  defencelees  state,  allied : 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age. 
The  old  are  pleased  e*en  children  to  engage ; 
And  all  their  wisdom,  soom'd  by  proud  nankind, 
They  love  to  poor  into  the  ductile  mind ; 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led. 
And  by  fond  age  with  prejodicea  fed. 

The  father,  thankful  for  the  good  he  had. 
Yet  saw  wiA  pain  a  whining,  tinid  lad  ; 
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Whom  ho,  iiHCnictiiig*  led  through  cultured  fieldi, 
To  show  whftt  man  peHomu.  what  nature  yields : 
Bat  Stephen,  listlaM,  wandered  from  the  view. 
From  beasts  he  fled,  for  butterflies  he  flew, 
And  idly  gaied  aboal,  in  search  of  something  new. 
The  lamba  indeed  he  loved,  and  wish*d  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and  so  gay ; 
Best  pleeacd  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to  see, 
With  whom  he  felt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime,  the  dame  was  anxious,  day  and  night. 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright. 
And  on  the  fevonrite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 

light; 
Her  Bible  stories  she  impress*d  betimes, 
.\nd  fiird  his  head  with  hymns  end  holy  rhymes ; 
On  powera  nnseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  di^'olt. 
And  the  poor  boy  mysterious  terrors  felt ; 
From  frightful  dreams,  he  waking  sobb'd  in  dread. 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 
The  &thcr  wii^*d  such  errors  to  correct, 
But  let  them  pam  in  duty  and  respect : 
But  more  it  grieTed  his  worthy  mind  lo  see 
That  Stephen  never  would  a  fanner  be ; 
In  rain  he  tried  the  shiftless  lad  to  guide. 
And  yet  'twas  time  that  something  should  be  tried : 
He  at  the  village  school  perchance  might  gain 
All  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain ; 
Tet  the  good  dame  afBrm*d  her  favourite  child 
Was  apt  and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
*■  That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  could  spealc. 
And  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 
The  fiitber  doubted — but  to  school  was  sent 
The  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went  : 
There  the  rude  lads  oompellM  the  child  to  fight. 
And  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night ; 
At  this  the  grandam  more  indulgent  grew. 
And  bade  her  darling  "  Shun  the  beastly  crew  ; 
Whom  Satsn  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie, 
Howling  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die.'* 
This  was  such  comlbrt,  that  in  high  disdain 
He  told  their  fete,  and  felt  their  blows  again  : 
Tet  if  the  boy  had  not  a  hero*s  heart, 
Wiihin  the  school  he  play'd  a  better  part ; 
He  wrote  a  clean,  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate. 
With  more  success  than  many  a  hero,  sate ; 
He  thought  not  much  indeed — but  what  depends 
On  pains  and  care,  was  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

lliis  had  his  fether's  praise,  who  now  espied 
A  spark  of  merit,  with  a  Maze  of  pride  : 
And  though  a  fermer  he  would  never  make, 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take ; 
And  as  m  clerk  that  instrument  employ. 
So  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd, 
Ea«y.  but  humble — little  could  be  gain'd  : 
The  time  arrived  when  youth  and  age  must  part, 
Tesra  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 
The  careful  fether  bade  his  son  attend 
To  all  his  duties,  and  obey  his  friend  ; 
To  keep  his  church  and  there  behave  aright, 
A»  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight, 
TiH  nets  to  habits  led.  and  duty  to  delight : 
"Then  try.  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
T  usume  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
I  lay,  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true. 
And  this  you  may.  and  yet  have  courage  too : 
Heruic  men,  their  country's  boast  and  pride. 
Have  fear'd  their  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  boeide : 


While  otheis  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fiy 
The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy  : 
Be  manly  then,  though  mild,  for  sure  as  fate. 
Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  effeminate ; 
Here,  take  my  purse,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
(*Ti8  fairly  stock'd)  of  what  it  will  produce  : 
And  now  my  blessing,  not  as  any  charm 
Or  conjuration,  but  'twill  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up 
and  down. 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London  town. 
Now  loath  to  leave  his  grandam — lost  the  force. 
The  driO,  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourae ; 
But.  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
'Twns  good  advice,  and  meant,  "  My  wn,  bo  good  ;** 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  audi  precepts  mean. 
That  lads  should  road  ihoir  Bible,  and  bo  clean. 

The  goo<l  old  ludy.  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress ; 
"Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child — snd,  first  of  all. 
Hold  fast  thy  faith,  whatc\er  may  befall : 
Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look  ; 
There  is  your  duty,  read  no  oiher  book ; 
Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen. 
And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean: 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be, 
When  kings  snd  rulers  will  be  ruled  by  thee.' 

"  Nay,"  said  the  father — "  Hush,  my  son."  replied 
The  dnme  ;  "The  Srriplureii  must  not  be  denied." 

The  lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the   wheels  ap- 
proach. 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach. 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder.    On  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  hcomcr  uiilried  ; 
Wild  beasts  and  wax-work  fill'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  var}'ing  and  divided  heart: 
This  he  betray 'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange. 
Of  famous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  boy, 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ  : 
Yet  OS  he  could,  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afraid  ; 
On  older  clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them, 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn ; 
O!  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free. 
No !  he  was  nothing— nothing  could  he  be  : 
They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look. 
And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  buok  ; 
"  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  "  will  fiirbcur  to  spoak. 
And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
They  talk,  the  instant  they  have  dropp'd  the  pen, 
Of  singing  women,  ami  of  acting  men  ; 
Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  ihoy  wiilk 
Beneath  the  Inm^M,  and  with  ihe  ladies  tuiK  ; 
While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sin?, 
O !  'tis  a  gIori(»ufl  and  a  happy  thing  : 
Tliey  would  despise  me.  did  they  undcrsiand 
I  dare  not  look  u|Mjn  a  scene  ko  grand  ; 
Or  see  the  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar. 
And  hiss  and  groan,  and  cry— Encore  !  encore  I — 
There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind  ; 
If  more  enconraped,  I  would  opo  mv  »nind." 

Alas  I  |)oor  Stephen,  happier  had  ho  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept ; 
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Virtue,  perhaps,  had  conquer'd,  or  his  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man  ; 
He  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talk*d  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernized  ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday  walk  would  take. 
And  kindly  strive  his  passions  to  awnko  ; 
Meanwhile  explaining  all  they  heard  and  saw, 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe : 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray'd, 
Where  the  lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid  ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair, — 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there  : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm, 
His  friend  enlock'd  wilhin  a  lady's  arm, 
And  freely  talking — "  But  it  is,"  said  he, 
"  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  free  ;*' 
And  much  amazed  was  Stephen,  when  be  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seized, 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased : 
**  Alas  !*'  he  sigh'd,  "  I  never  can  contrive. 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive  ; 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost/* 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went, 
But  the  boy  murmur'd  at  the  money  spent ; 
"  He  loved,"  he  said,  **  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend — 
They  only  talk  a  while,  and  there's  an  end." 

"Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  friend 
replied ; 
**  You  are  bewilder'd,  and  you  want  a  g^ide ; 
To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind  !" 

The  cooler  clerks  exclaim'd, "  In  vain  your  art 
T*  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
Rustics  though  coarse,  and  savages  though  wild, 
Our  cares  may  render  lil>eral  and  mild  ; 
But    what,  my  friend,  can    flow  from    all    these 

pains ! 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains." — 

"  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man. 
But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  I  can  : 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display. 
Yet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — *'  I  love  to  know 
How  money  goes — now  here  ia  that  tA  show : 
And  now,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  the  Bible — there  I  puzzle  yet" 

He    spoke    abash'd — "Nay,   nayf*   the  friend 
replied, 
"  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside ; 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  f  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book  : 
For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within: 
Of  this  hereafler — we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct : 
Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fiincy  feed. 
And  reasoners  form  your  morals  and  your  creed." 

The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was   fairly 
paid. 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  ondismay'd : 


But  not  till  first  he  paper*d  all  the  row. 
And  placed  in  order,  to  er^oy  the  show  ; 
Next  letter'd  all  tho  backs  with  care  and  speed. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  order,— I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  pert  believe, — 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoso  needs 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  must  be. 
Ere  I  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree : 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign : 
Through  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  runs. 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  auna : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  n  place. 
With  all  that's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  baae. 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  neeta  d» 

grace: 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid. 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  dronea, 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jonca ; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  use; 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs — survey'd,  enjoy'd 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  deatroy'd : 
So  will'd  the  fates— but  these,  with  patience  read. 
Had  vast  effect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appear'd — within  a  aingle  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  qieak; 
He  fail'd  indeed — but  stiU  his  fricmd  eonfeaa'd 
The  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  best: 
The  firat  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  iwudb. 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limba  ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  farc^. 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  hia  count. 
Encouraged  thus,  our  clerk  again  esaay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid  i 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  hb  aucceaa. 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  addreaa. 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  hooka. 
That  all  discem'd  it  in  hia  speech  and  looka; 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  apeak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friend  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  cfaaage. 
The    clerks    exclaim'd— "  Tia  lainotta,  uod  'tis 
strange !" 

Two  years  had  pass'd  ;  the  youth  attended  still 
(Though  thus  accomplish'd)  with  a  riMdy  quill ; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  hours,  though  hard  the  caae. 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place : 
By  promise  bound,  the  son  his  letters  penn'd 
1V>  his  good  parent,  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and  hoped  his  ihends  wert 

well; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepta  in  hia  Bind, 
And  needed  nothing — then  hia  name  waa  aign'd : 
But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday  walks  and  viewa. 
Of  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  new*: 
How  coats  were  cut.  and  of  hia  urgent  need 
For  fresh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came. 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loath  to  blame : 
"  Sujphen  was  once  my  duteous  son,  and  now 
3fjr  tuoit  obedient— this  can  I  allow  ? 
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lewure  or  with  patience  tee 

e  lo  hcardeo,  and  wo  free  ?" 

16  kimman  heavy  tidinga  told* 

d  pnideoce  could  no  more  withlioM  : 

ough  steady  at  his  desk,  was  grown 

oxconil>— 4his  he  grieved  to  own ; 

(I  hie  church,  and  spent  the  day 

^at  in  quite  a  heathen  way ; 

9  swore,  but  had  indeed  the  grace 

shame  imprinted  on  his  lace  : 

I  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 

knew  wouM  turn  a  stronger  head  ; 

r atheists  half  the  number  made, 

•  lives  of.  harlots  leaving  trade ; 

■r  man  or  boy  would  deign  to  read. 
»ndal  and  pollution  freed  : 
hreaten'd,  and  would  fairly  state 
things  so  vile  and  profligate  ; 
,  such  works  are  lost  on  me — 
vledge,  and  (good  Lord !)  philosophy." 
lim  down,"  the  father  soon  replied ; 
lold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried  : 
indness  lose  their  wonted  use, 
r  medicine  will  the  end  produce." 
ith  grief  ond  anger  heard  his  doom — 
irmer  ?  to  the  rustic's  home  t 
le  threat'ning — "  *'  Nay,  child,  never 

ig,  j'our  case  is  growing  worse." — 
he  youth,  "  I  challenge  all  mankind 
It ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  7 
t  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  ? 
friends  will  tell  it  to  your  face  ; 
taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep  7 
ne  has  other  things  to  keep ; 
know." — "  It  would  his  wrath  excite  : 
epnre,  you  must  away  to-night." — 
e  my  studies,  my  iraprovenients  leave, 
riends  and  intimates  to  grieve !" — 
father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
>nivements :  they  are  lost  on  mo." 
though  loath,  obey'd,  aud  soon  he  saw 
other,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
>t  silent,  waited  to  behold 
aid  act.  so  daring  yet  so  cold  : 
found,  between  the  friendly  pRir 
pe9s*d  which  ho  was  not  lo  share  ; 
ed  those  secrels  to  obtain, 
tbellion  in  his  lawful  reign. 
:ho!]gh    vain,  was   with    his   father 

risia.  and  he  shunn'd  dispute  : 
-mg'd  with  youthful  prido  to  show 
h  things  as  farmers  coiiM  not  know  : 
grand  am  he  with  froe<Iuni  upoke, 
cement,  and  enjoy 'd  the  j'ike : 
iher  when  he  ca»t  his  eye, 

*  found  that  made  his  valour  shy ; 
re  sccm'd  lo  he  n  hollow  tniro, 
ing  something  diRmnI  to  prod  rice. 
fi  father  at  hia  leisure  rend 

iicc  volumes,  and  his  wonder  fled  ; 
urought  the  works  of  cither  kind 
ing.  yet  so  weak  a  mind  ; 
KMen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
nd  bore  with  vengeful  thoughts  away ; 
«e  recess,  the  couple  near, 
1 10  see,  unheard  to  hear. 
20 


There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  come ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  youth  and  ancient  dame, 
tiach  on  a  purpose  fix'd — but  neither  thought 
How  near  a  ibe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fraught. 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad, 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad  ; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed. 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  reai 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began, 
And  begg'd  attention  of  her  little  man ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemn'd  the  new  .- 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old, 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told  ; 
Then  he  in  winter  nights  the  Bible  took. 
To  count  how  oflen  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  Name  appear'd  ;  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word  and  verse. 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed. 
And  so  employ 'd  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

"  Such  wert   thou  once ;    and    now,  my  cUld, 
they  say 
Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away ; 
The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child." 

On  this,  with  lofty  look)-,  our  clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  ris  he  assumed  the  man — 

"  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
"  Nor  prince  of  devils ;  that  I  know  for  truth  : 
Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  books  describe 
The  arts  of  priests  and  all  the  canting  tribe  7 
Your  Bible  mentions  Kgypt,  where  it  seems 
Was   Joseph  found  when  Pharaoh   dream'd   his 

dreams  : 
Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewihler'd  head 
(The  learned  write)  religious  drenms  were  bred; 
Whence   through  the   earth,  with   various   forms 

combined. 
They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind, 
ProiiC  (so  I  rc.id)  to  let  a  priest  invade 
Their  suuU  with  awo,  and  by  his  crnfl  be  made 
Siuvc  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade: 
So  say  my  books,  and  how  llie  rogues  agreed 
To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 
When  joys  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold. 
And  hell  w.os  thrcaien'd  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

"  Why  so  amazed.  an<l  so  prepared  to  pray  7 
As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say: 
This  may  surprise  you  ;  I  myself  began 
To  feel  diHturbM,  and  to  my  Bible  ran  ; 
I  now  am  wiser — yet  agree  in  this, 
The  iKxjk  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss; 
It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hoar  it  treated  as  a  jest: 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  ujwn  it  as  another  book." — 

"  O I  wickod  I  wicked  !  my  unhappy  chihl, 
How  hast  thou  bcou  by  evil  men  beguiled  I" 

"  How  I  wi<ked,  say  yr)u  ?  yo"»  can  little  guess 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  cull  witkedncsM : 
Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
Have  gain'd  both  wives  and  widows,  weulth  and 

fame  ; 
And  tliia  because  such  people  never  dread 
Those  threalon'd    pains  ;  hell  comes  not  in  their 

hea<!  : 
liove  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire, 
.\i.d  what  we  wish  'tis  lawful  to  acquire  ; 
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So  ny  my  books — and  what  boaides  they  show 
Tia  time  to  let  this  honest  farmer  know. 
Nay,  look  not  grave ;  am  I  commanded  down 
To  feed  hia  cattle  and  become  hia  clown  f 
la  such  hia  purpose  ?  then  he  ahall  be  told 
The  vulgar  insult — ** 

— **  Hold,  in  mercy  hold — ** 
*'  Father.  O!  father!  throw  the  whip  away  ; 
I  waa  but  jeating,  on  my  kneea  I  pray — 
There,  hold  hia  arm— O !  leave  ua  not  alone  : 
In  pity  ceaae,  and  I  will  yet  atone 
For  all  my  sin—**    In  vain ;  atroke  afler  stroke. 
On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  milUwheels  broke ; 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trembling  cried, 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied  ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt, 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt ; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw. 
And  every  thought  was  tum'd  to  fear  and  awe ; 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place — 
Such  cures   are   done  when  doctors  know  the 
case. 

"  O!  I  shall  die— my  father !  do  receive 
My  dying  words  ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well. 
There  is  a  devil,  O !  there  is  a  hell ; 
And  I'm  a  sinner:  spare  me.  I  am  jroung. 
My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue ; 
My  heart  consented  not;  'tis  all  a  lie  : 
O!  spare  me  then,  I'm  not  prepared  to  die.'* 

"  Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wretch  !*•    the  lather 
cried, 
**  Dost  thou  presume  lo  teach  f  art  thou  a  guide  I 


Driveller  and  dof ,  it  gave  the  mind  diaii 
To  hear  thy  thooghls  in  their  religioas  di 
Thy  pioiia  iblly  moved  my  atrong  diadain. 
Yet  I  ibigave  thee  ibr  thy  wsnt  of  brain  : 
But  Job  in  patience  moat  the  man  escced 
Who  could  endnre  thee  in  thy  present  creed ; 
Is  it  ibr  thee,  tbou  idiot,  lo  preiend 
The  wicked  canae  a  helping  hand  la  lend  r 
Canat  thoo  a  judge  in  any  question  be  ? 
Atheiata  themaalvea  woold  loora  n  friend  liks 
thee^— 

**  Lo !  yonder  Uaae  thy  wwthiea ;  in  one  heap 
Thy  aeoundrel  frvonrilea  noat  for  ever  sleep  t 
£ach  yields  his  poison  lo  the  flame  in  turn. 
Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doom'd  to  bvra; 
Two  noble  ftgots  made  the  flame  yon  aee^ 
Reserving  only  two  fiiir  twiga  Ibr  thee ; 
That  in  thy  view  the  instnimenia  may  aiaDd. 
And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand : 
The  jnst  mementoa  that,  ihon^  ailent,  ahow 
Whence  thy  correction  and  improvemeoto  flew; 
Beholding  theee,  thou  wilt  eonfom  their  pvww, 
And  feel  the  ahame  of  this  important  Iwnr. 

"  Hadst  thoo  been  humble.  I  had  fintdea^gaV 
By  care  fiom  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
And  when  a  clean  fonndation  hnd  bean  hid. 
Our  priest,  more  able,  wonM  hare  lent  his  aid: 
But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  mnat  foHy  gaide. 
And  thoo  art  vain,  and  pain  most  humble  pride: 
Teachers  men  honour,  leamera  they  allniv ; 
But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  enre ; 
Scorn  is  their  ceruin  meed,  and  OMrt  their  o^ 
cure  •" 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


HOMJJI  Chattutoii,  tke  poMhumooi  na  of  a 
tolmaaier  in  Briatol,  wm  bom  then  on  the  SOth 
ov«nb«r,  1798.  At  the  age  of  five  yean,  he 
placed  at  the  achool  which  hia  &ther  had  su- 
Bicoded  ;  but  he  ihowed  each  little  capacity 
eanung,  that  he  waa  aent  back  to  hii  mother 
dull  bosTt  incapable  of  improvement.  Mn. 
uenon,  aaya  Dr.  Gregory,  in  hia  life  of  the  aub- 
of  oor  menoir,  waa  rendered  eatramdy  mi- 
qr  bf  iIm  apparently  lardy  undeiatanding  of 
nn,  till  Im  **  foil  in  love,**  aa  ihe  expremed  her- 
wiifa  the  iilnminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical 
oacript.  in  French,  which  enabled  her,  by 
ig  advanlage  <if  the  momentary  pamion,  to  ini- 
him  in  the  alphabet  She  afterwardii  taught 
10  rand  out  of  a  bkck-letter  Bible ;  and  thii 
imaianee,  in  ooigunction  with  the  former,  ia 
need  to  have  inapired  him  with  that  (ondnem 
utiqnitiee  which  he  aubaequently  displayed. 
nght  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Colston's 
■iiy-oehoo],  where  he  remained  lor  aome  time 
jatingnishcd,  except  by  a  pensive  gravity  of 
canoor,  and  a  thirst  for  preeminence  over  his 
nates.  Thia  he  exhibited,  says  his  sister,  even 
n  he  waa  five  yean  old ;  and  not  Icmg  aller- 
d,  her  brother  being  asked  what  device  be 
Id  have  painted  on  a  small  preaent  of  earthen- 
e  about  to  be  made  to  him,  **  Paint  me,"  he  is 
to  have  replied,  **  an  angel,  with  wings,  and  a 
ipet,  to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world.*' 
vraa  not,  however,  until  his  tenth  year,  ihat  he 
lired  a  taate  for  reading ;  for  which  he  suddenly 
ibed  such  a  relish,  that  he  devoted  his  little 
WMnoney  to  the  hire  of  books  from  a  library,  and 
owed  others  as  he  had  opportunity.  Before 
aas  twelve  he  had  gone  through  about  seventy 
nee  in  this  manner,  consisting  chiefly  of  history 
divinity ;  and.  about  the  same  time,  he  appears 
ave  filled  with  poetry  a  pocket-book,  which 
been  presented  to  him  by  his  sister  as  a  new- 
's  gift.  Among  these  verMs,  were  probably 
!  entitled  Apostate  Will,  a  satire  upon  his  in- 
4ers  and  school-fellows.  In  1765,  he  was  con- 
sd  by  the  bishop ;  and  his  sister  relates,  that 
mde  V9ry  sensible  and  serious  remarks  on  the 
dnces  of  the  cerenumy,  and  on  his  own  feelings 
iraiory  to  it  In  July,  1767,  at  which  time  he 
issed  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  music,  in 
lion  lo  his  other  acquirements,  he  was  articled 
T.  Lambert,  an  attorney  at  Bristol,  where  the 
fault  hia  master  had  to  find  with  him,  fur  the 
year,  was  the  sending  an  abusive  anonymous 
r  io  his  late  schoolmaster,  of  which  he  was 
)vered  lo  be  the  author,  from  his  inability  to 
uJM  his  own  handwriting  so  successfully  as  ho 
ifterward. 
I  s  preface  to  the  history  of  Chatterton's  literary 


impostures,  which  commenced  about  this  time,  a 
short  sketch  will  be  necessary  of  the  circumstancea 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  was  well  known  at 
Bristol,  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar>',  Redcli^, 
an  old  chest  had  been  opened,  about  1727,  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  some  title  deeds,  and  that 
since  that  time,  a  number  of  other  manuscripts, 
being  left  exposed  lo  casual  depredation,  hod,  at 
various  times,  been  taken  away.  The  uncle  of 
Chatterton's  father  being  sexton  to  the  church,  en- 
abled his  nephew  to  enter  it  freely ;  and,  upon 
these  ovcasiims,  he  removed  baskets  full  of  parch- 
menta,  of  which,  however,  he  made  no  other  use 
than  to  cover  books.  A  thread-paper  belonging  to 
his  mother,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  one  of 
these  parchments,  attracted  the  notice  of  young 
Chattertoo,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hia 
clerkship;  and  his  curiosity  was  so  excited,  that 
he  obtained  a  remaining  hoard  of  them  yet  unused, 
and  ultimately  acquired  possession  of  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  old  chest,  and  in  his  mother's  house. 
Ifis  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject  was,  **  that 
he  had  a  treasure,  and  was  so  glad  nothing  could 
be  like  it."  The  parchments,  he  said,  consisted 
of  poetical  and  other  compositions,  by  Mr.  Canynge 
and  Thomas  Rowley,  whom  our  author,  at  first, 
colled  a  monk,  and  afterward  a  secular  priest  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  prepared  for  carrying  on  his  system  of  lite- 
rary imposture,  he,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol,  in  October,  1768.  drew  up  a  paper,  enti- 
tled, A  Description  of  the  Fryars  first  passing  over 
(he  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript. 
Il  was  inserted  in  Forley's  Bristol  Journal,  and  the 
authorship  was  traced  to  Chalterton ;  who.  being 
questioned  in  an  authoritative  tone,  haughtily  re- 
fused to  give  any  account  Milder  usage  at  length 
induced  him  to  enter  into  an  explanation  ;  and, 
after  some  prevarication,  he  asserted  that  he  had 
received  the  paper  in  question  from  his  father,  who 
had  found  it,  with  several  others,  in  Redcliflb 
Church.  The  report  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  poetry  of  Canynge  and  Rowley  was  now  spread 
about ;  and  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Catcolt,  an 
inhabitant  of  Bristol,  of  an  inquiring  turn,  he  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  Chatterton.  who  furnished 
him,  gratuitously,  with  various  poetical  pieces  under 
the  name  of  Rowley.  These  were  communicated 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  a  surgeon,  then  employed  in  writing 
a  history  of  Bristol,  into  which  he  introduced  seve- 
ral of  the  atx)ve  fragments,  by  the  permission  of 
our  author,  who  was,  in  return,  occasionally  sup* 
plied  with  money,  and  introduccil  into  company. 
He  also  studied  surgery,  for  a  short  time,  nnJor  Mr- 
Barrett,  and  would  talk,  says  Mr.  ThiBtlethwayle, 
"  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus,  with  all 
the  confidence  and  familiarity  of  a  modern  empi- 
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ric."  iliit  fuvourito  ^tcdics,  liuwever,  were  herald- 
ry and  Eiigliuh  ani;<iuitie8;  and  one  of  his  chief 
occiipatiuuB  was  in  making  a  collection  of  old 
EngliKli  words  iwm  the  glouaries  of  Chaucer  and 
others.  During  thoKO  purauittf.  lio  employed  his  pen 
in  writing  Batirical  eyHays,  in  prose  and  verso ;  and, 
alK)ut  the  fame  {>eriud,  gave  way  to  fitv  of  poetical 
enihuhiasm.  by  wandering  about  UcdclifTe  mea- 
dows, talking  of  the  productions  of  Rowley,  and 
sitting  up  at  night  to  compose  poems  at  the  full 
of  the  moon.  "  He  wos  al^^*ays,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"  extremely  fond  of  walking  in  the  fields ;  and 
would  sometimes  say  to  me, '  Come,  you  and  I  will 
take  a  walk  in  the  meadow.  I  have  got  the  clever- 
est thing  for  you  imaginable.  It  is  worth  half-o- 
crown  merely  to  have  a  sight  of  it,  and  to  hear 
me  read  it  to  you.' "  This  he  would  generally 
do  in  one  particular  spot,  within  view  of  the 
church,  before  which  he  would  sometimes  lie 
down,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  in  t  kind 
of  trance. 

In  17C9,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  among  which  were 
some  extracts  from  the  pretended  Rowley,  entitled 
Saxon  poems,  written  in  the  style  of  0»sian.  and 
sabscribed  with  Cliatterton's  usual  signature  of 
Dunhelmus  Brisiolienris.  But  his  most  celebrated 
attempt  at  imposture,  in  this  year,  was  an  offer  to 
furnish  Horace  Waljmle  with  some  accounts  of  a 
series  of  eminent  painters  who  had  flourished  at 
Bristol,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  two  small  spe- 
cimens of  the  Rowley  poems.  Mr.  Walpnle  re- 
turned a  very  polite  reply,  requesting  further  in- 
fbrmalion ;  and,  in  answer,  was  informed  of  the 
circumstances  of  Chaitcrton,  who  hinted  a  wish 
that  the  former  would  free  him  from  an  irksome 
profession,  and  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
might  pursue  the  natural  bias  of  his  genius.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  Gray  and  Mason  having  pro- 
nounced the  poems  sent  to  Walpole  to  be  forgeries, 
the  latter,  who,  nevertheless,  could  not,  as  he  him- 
self confemea,  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  poetry 
displayed  in  them,  wrote  a  cold  monitory  letter  to 
our  author,  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  his 
profession.  Incensed  at  this,  he  demanded  the  im- 
mediate return  of  his  manuscripts,  which  Walpole 
enclosed  in  a  blank  cover,  after  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Paris,  when  he  found  another  letter  from 
Chatterton,  peremptorily  requiring  the  papers,  and 
telling  Walpole  **  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
uae  him  so,  had  ho  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances.**  Here  their 
correspimdence  ended,  and  on  these  circumstances 
alone  is  the  charge  founded  against  Mr.  Walpole 
of  barbarously  neglecting,  and  finally  causing  the 
death  of.  Chatterton.  Mr.  Walpole,  observes  Dr. 
Gregory,  afterward  regretted  that  he  had  not  seen 
this  extraordinary  youth,  and  that  he  did  not  pay  a 
more  favourable  attention  to  his  correspondence; 
but  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Wal pole's  neglect  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  which  happened  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  t¥vo  yean  after,  would  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  injustice  and  absurdity. 

Our  author  now  entered  into  politics ;  and,  in 
March,  1770,  compoaed  a  satirical  poem  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  lines,  entitled  Kew  Gar- 
dens, in  which  ho  abused  the  Princew-dowager  of 
Walea  and  Lord  Bute,  together  with  the  partinna 


of  ministry  at  Bristol,  not  excepting  Mr.  CaicoCt,  lod 
other  of  his  friends  and  patrons.  His  character, 
also,  in  other  respects,  began  to  dev elope  itMlf  m 
an  unfavourable  light;  but  the  assertion  that  bt 
plunged  into  profligacy  at  this  period,  is  conim* 
dieted  by  unexceptionable  testimony.  The  laiM 
prominent  feature  in  his  conduct  was  his  continiicd 
and  open  avowal  of  infidelity,  and  of  his  intentiaa 
to  commit  suicide  ai  soon  as  life  should  becont 
burdensome  to  him.  He  had  also  grown  thoroogh* 
ly  dingusted  with  his  profeasion  ;  and  purpooely,  it 
is  supposed,  leaving  upon  his  deak  a  paper,  cniiikd 
his  Last  Will,  in  which  he  avowed  hia  detenmaa* 
tion  to  destroy  himself  on  Eaoler  Sunday,  he  gladly 
received  hia  dismissal  from  Mr.  Lambert,  ibid 
whose  hands  the  document  had  fallen.  Ha  now 
determined  to  repair  to  London;  and  oo  bciaf 
queationcd  by  Mr.  Thistlethwayta  coocemiiig  Ui 
plan  of  life,  returned  this  remarkable  answer :  *  My 
first  attempt,*'  said  he,  "  shall  be  in  tha  liiaiaiy 
way  ;  the  promises  I  have  received  are  ouflfeMl 
to  dispel  doubt;  but  should  I,  contrary  to  eipa^ 
lation,  find  myself  deceived,  I  will,  in  that  can, 
turn  Methodist  preacher.  Credulity  ia  at  potent  • 
deity  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect  nay  eaaily  be  de- 
vised. But  if  that,  too,  should  fall  ne,  my  laat  mi 
final  reaource  is  a  pistol."  Such  waa  the  lamnagi 
of  one  not  much  beyond  seventeen  yeara  of  agt; 
certainly,  as  Dr.  Aikin  obaervea,  not  thai  of  a  si» 
pie,  ingenuous  youth,  "smitwith  the  love  ofaaend 
song,**  a  Bealtie's  minstrel,  aa  aome  of  Chanaitmli 
admirers  have  chosen  to  paint  him. 

At  the  end  of  April,  he  arrived  in  tho 
lis  ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May,  writea  to  hia 
that  he  is  in  such  a  settlement  as  he  couM  di 
'*  I  get,"  he  adds, "  four  guineas  a  Booth  by  cm 
magazine ;  shall  engage  to  write  a  hiaioty  of  En^ 
land,  and  other  pieces,  which  wiil  mofe  thaa 
double  that  sum.  Occaaional  easaya  for  the  daily 
papers  would  more  than  auppoit  uol  What  a  ^ 
rious  prospect !"  His  engagemenia,  ia  fret,  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  and  piolitable ;  but  we  an 
cautioned,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  a^nal  giving  impUdl 
credence  to  every  part  of  Chattarlon'a  laOMi 
written  at  this  time,  relative  to  hia  literary  and  p^ 
litical  friends  in  the  metropolis.  It  a<'ems.  hei^ 
ever,  that  he  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  BeckM. 
then  lord  mayor,  and  had  formed  high  expeetalioai 
of  patronage  from  the  oppoaition  party,  which  he 
at  fint  espoused ;  but  the  death  of  BecklM  at 
which  he  ia  said  to  have  gone  almoai  frantic,  aad 
the  scarcity  of  money  which  he  fbond  on  the  ep 
poaition  side,  altered  hia  intentiona.  lie  ohaarvad 
to  a  friend,  that "  he  waa  a  poor  aathor,  who  coali 
write  on  both  sides  ;**  and  it  appean  that  he  ae» 
tnally  did  ao,  as  two  essays  were  found  aflar  \m 
death,  one  eulogizing,  and  the  other  ahortng.  the 
administration,  for  rejecting  the  city  lemonatranefr 
On  the  lauer,  addreaaed  to  Bfr.  Backibid,  ia  lUi 
indorsement : 

Accepted  by  Bingley— set  fort  and  thrown  out  of  the 
North  Britain,  Slat  of  June,  oa  accoont  of  ihs 
lord  mayor*s  death. 

Lost  by  his  death  on  this  eany XI  II  ff 

Omined  in  elegies £S  S 

in  essays J  3 
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His  bopM  of  obuining  eminence  at  t  political 
k-ntcr  DOW  beceme  aitnTaganily  unguine,  and 
,6  already  aecmt  lo  have  couidered  himMlf  a 
lan  of  conaiderable  public  importance  *'M/ 
ompany,"  be  nya«  in  a  letter  to  hia  litter,  **  ia 
oorted  every wbere ;  and  could  I  humble  myaelf 
)  go  into  a  compter,  could  have  had  twenty  place* 
efbre  now ;  but  I  muat  be  among  the  great ;  state 
laiteri  aoit  me  better  than  commercial."  These 
right  proipecis,  about  July,  appear  to  have  been 
iddenly  clouded;  and,  after  a  abort  career  of 
iaeipatioo.  which  kept  pace  with  hia  hopei,  he 
nmd  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  pa- 
ooage  of  the  great ;  and,  to  Cfcape  the  aceno  of 
a  murtilieation,  made  an  unauccewful  attempt  to 
iKain  the  poet  of  aurgeon'a-mate  lo  the  coaat  of 
ihca.  It  ia  leei  certain  to  what  extent  he  wai 
ow  employed  by  the  bookaelleri,  than  that  ho 
lit  the  idea  of  dependence  upon  them  insup- 
wlable,  and  aoon  fell  into  tuch  a  atate  of  indi- 
Mice  aa  to  be  reduced  to  the  want  of  neceanry 
lod.  Such  waa  his  pride,  however,  that  when, 
fier  a  faal  of  three  days,  his  landlady  invited  him 
»  dinner,  he  refused  the  invitation  aa  an  insult, 
■aring  her  be  was  not  hungry.  This  is  the  last 
n  recorded  of  hia  life ;  a  few  hours  afterward, 
e  swallowed  a  doae  of  arMnic,  and  was  found 
ead  the  next  morning,  August  the  25th,  1770, 
irRMinded  by  fiagments  of  numereus  manuscripts, 
•hich  be  appeared  to  have  destroyed.  His  sui- 
ide  took  place  in  Brook-street.  Holbom,  and  he 
fBM  interred,  in  a  shell,  in  the  burying-ground 
f  Shoe  lane  workhouse.  This  melancholy  ca- 
utrophe  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Fry, 
ead  of  Su  John*s  College,  Oxford,  had  just  gone  lo 
Iriatol,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Chattcrton, 
ihen  he  woa  there  informed  of  liis  death. 

The  cimtroveny  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
lie  poems  attributed  to  Rowley  is  now  at  on  ond  ; 
Iwiigh  iliere  are  still  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may 
:de  with  Dean  Milles  and  others,  against  tho  boat 
f  wriiciv,  including  Gibbon,  Johnson,  nnd  the  two 
Vartona,  who  ascribe  the  entire  authorship  to 
rhiterfon.  The  Utter  have,  perhaps,  come  to  a 
(Atlos-on,  which  is  not  likely  to  he  again  dis- 
uted,  viz.  that  however  extraordinary  it  wcs  fur 
'Uafteriun  to  produce  them  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
«y.  it  was  impossible  that  Rowley  could  have 
triiten  them  in  the  fifteenth.  But,  whether 
'hsuenon  was  or  was  not  the  author  of  the  poems 
scribed  to  Rowley,  hia  transcendent  genius  must 
ver  be  the  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
'be  eulogy  of  his  friends,  and  tho  opinions  of  tho 
oalroversialis!s  respecting  him,  are  certainly  too 
iinvaganL  Dean  Milles  prefers  Rowloy  to  IIo- 
ler.  Virgil,  Spencer,  and  Shakipearc ;  Mr.  Ma- 
ine *-  believes  Chatterion  to  have  been  the  great- 
ii  genius  that  Kngland  has  produced  since  (hv 

iy«  of  Shakspeare ;"  and  Mr.  Croft,  the  author 
f  l/iVK  and  Madness,  asserts,  that  **  nu  kucIi  hu- 
1-m  YK*in^.  fit  any  period  of  life,  h.is  ever  been 
n^'vn,  or  powibly  ever  will  be  known."  This 
i''i'M:a<<tic  praii«  is  not  mnfined  to  the  critical 
*r.;fT<i;  the  Britiah  miiiic  has  paid  some  of  her 
•  '•-t  i^eauriful  tributes  to  the  genius  nnd  memory 
•'  f 'SaUerton.  The  pocin:i  of  Riiwlcy.  as  ptiblmhcil 
'r  {>can  ^flllosl,  consist  of  pieces  of  all  ihu  prin- 
'■■l^.'i  c!:iiiacf  uf   pocticul  composition :    tragidieu, 


I  lyric  and  heroic  poems,  pastorals,  epistles,  ballads, 
dec.  Sublimity  and  beauty  pervade  many  of  them ; 
and  they  display  wonderful  powers  of  imagination 
and  facility  of  composition;  yet,  says  Dr.  Aikin, 
there  is  also  much  of  the  commonplace  flatness 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  was  greater  than 
his  judgment,  and  who  had  fed  his  mind  upon 
stores  collected  with  more  avidity  than  choice. 
The  haste  and  ardour,  with  which  he  pursued  his 
various  literary  designs,  was  in  accordance  with 
hia  favourite  maxim,  "  that  God  had  sent  his  crea- 
tures into  the  world  with  arras  long  enough  to 
reach  any  thing,  if  ihcy  would  be  at  the  trouble  of 
extending  them." 

In  1778,  a  miscellaneous  volume  of  the  avowed 
writings  of  Clmitorlon  was  published  ;  and,  in  1803, 
an  edition  of  his  works  appeared,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted.  The  general 
character  of  his  productions  has  been  well  appre- 
ciated by  Lord  Orford,  who,  after  expatiating  upon 
his  quick  intuition,  his  humour,  his  vein  of  satire 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  seized  all  the  topics  of 
conversation,  whether  of  politics,  literature,  or 
fashion,  remarks,  "  ^tothing  in  Chatterton  con  be 
separated  from  Chatterton.  His  noblest  flight,  his 
sweetest  strain,  his  grossest  ribaldry,  and  his  most 
commonplace  imitations  of  the  productions  of 
magazines,  were  all  the  efferveiicencesof  the  same 
ungovernable  impulse,  which,  cameleon-like,  im- 
bibed the  colours  of  all  it  looked  on.  It  was  Os- 
sian,  or  a  Saxon  mouk,  or  Gray,  or  Smollett,  or 
Junius  ;  and  if  it  failed  most  in  what  it  most  affect- 
ed lo  be,  a  poet  of  tho  fiftoenlh  century,  it  was  be- 
cause it  could  not  imitate  what  had  not  existed.*' 
In  person,  Chatterton  is  said  to  have  been,  like  his 
genius,  premature  ;  he  had,  fcays  his  biographer,  a 
MianlincM  ami  dignity  beyond  his  years,  and  there 
WM  a  something  about  him  uncommonly  prepoa- 
KCBiiinj^.  His  moAt  remarkable  feature  was  his 
eyes,  which,  though  gray,  wore  uncommonly  pierc- 
ing ,'  when  he  was  warmed  in  argument,  or  other- 
wise, they  sparkled  with  fire;  and  ono  eye,  it  is 
6a id,  was  still  more  rcniiirkablc  than  tlie  other. 

The  character  of  Chatterton  has  boon  sufllciently 
developed  in  the  course  of  tlio  preceding  memoir; 
his  ruling  pnnsion,  we  have  seen,  was  literary  fame ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  death  was  not 
rather  occasioned  through  fearof  loidng  the  reputa- 
tion he  hud  already  acquired,  than  despair  of  being 
able  lo  obtain  a  future  sulwititence.  This  is  ren- 
dered at  Icabt  plauHible,  by  liio  fact  of  his  having 
received  pecuniary  aMsi«tancc  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
senior,  tho  pn)i)rielor  of  the  Critical  Review,  not 
long  bufore  his  death,  with  a  promise  of  mora  ;  that 
lie  was  employed  hy  his  literary  friends,  almost  to 
the  laKt  hour  of  his  existence ;  and  that  he  was 
nwarc  of  the  ^tUKpicions  oxi^tting  that  himself  and 
Rowley  wore  tlie  snmo.  Though  he  noitlier  con- 
fessed nor  denied  tliis,  it  was  evident  that  his  con- 
duct was  influenced  by  tfomo.  niystory,  known  only 
to  himself;  ho  ercw  wild,  alwtraclod,  and  incohe- 
rent, and  a  settled  i;  loom  in  (•.-*»  at  length  took  pos- 
session of  his  countenance,  which  was  a  presage 
of  his  latal  roHoluiion.  lie  Ins  boon  accused  of 
liboriini'-in.  but  there  arc  no  pr-jDls  of  this  during 
his  rcoidcrice  eiiher  :il  I/)iid'>n  or  I3:is'.'>! :  though 
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many  of  bis  productions  show  a  laxitj  of  principle 
which  might  justify  the  supposition.  The  best 
qualities  in  his  character  were  the  negatire  onei 
of  temperance  and  affection  for  his  family,  to  whom 
be  sent  small  presents  out  of  his  first  gains,  and 
always  spoke  of  their  welfare  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ends  of  his  exertions.  But  what  deeper  afflie- 
tion  could  ho  have  brought  upon  them  than  that 


caused  by  the  last  act  of  his  life  f  His  sister  sayi, 
that  **  be  waa  a  loTer  of  troth  from  the  earlieit 
dawn  of  reason  i**  yet  Kis  life  waa  one  continued 
career  of  deception.  He  is  to  be  pitied  ht  his 
misfortunea,  and  admired  for  hia  geoina ;  but,  wiik 
Kirke  White  in  our  remembranee,  we  eoold 
with  to  forget  all  elie  that  belonged  to  Chai- 
terton. 


BR18T0WE    TRAGEDIE; 

OK,  THE  DETHI  OP  ITft  CBAKLES  BAWDIlf. 

The  featherd  songster  chaonticleer 

Han  womide  by  bugle  home. 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  aawe  the  raddie  streakea 

Of  lyghte  eclypee  the  greie ; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokjrnge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daie. 

**  Thon'rt  ryght,'*  quod  he,  *"  for.  by  the  Godde 

That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 
Charlea  Bawdin,  and  hys  foUowea  twaine, 

To-daie  shall  rarelie  die." 

Thenne  wythe  a  jngge  of  nappy  ale 
Hya  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymm  waite ; 

*  Goe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

Syr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  Iowa 

Wythe  harte  brymm-fiille  of  woe ; 
Hee  joumey*d  to  the  castle^te, 

And  to  Syr  Charlea  djrdd  goe. 

But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine. 

And  eke  hys  \ovynge  wyfo, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  djrdd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charlesea  lyfo. 

**  O  goode  Syr  Charles !"  aayd  Canterlone, 

"  Badde  tydjmgs  I  doe  brynge." 
**  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  aayd  brave  Syr  Charlea, 

**  Whatte  says  the  trayioar  kynge  f 

**  I  greeve  to  telle :  before  jronne  aonne 

Does  firomme  the  welkinn  flye, 
Hee  hath  uppon  hya  honour  swome 

Thatt  thoD  shalt  sorelie  die." 

«*  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles, 

**  Of  thatte  I'm  not  aflearde ; 
Whatte  boofes  to  lyve  a  little  space  f 

Tlianke  Jesn,  I'm  prepared : 

**  Bott  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hoe's  not, 

I'de  sooner  die  to-daie. 
Thanne  lyve  hya  slave,  as  inanie  are. 

Though  I  shoalde  lyve  for  aie." 

TlMn  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  oat. 

To  tell  the  maior  straite 
To  gett  all  thjmgee  ynne  reddynev 

For  goode  Syr  CharleoM  fole. 


Thenne  Maiator  Canjmgo  aanglito  iho  kyiife. 

And  felle  down  onne  hya  kneei 
*•  Vm  come,"  quod  hee,  **  unto  yonr  givoo. 

To  move  your  clemeneye." 

"Thenne,"  quod  this  kynge,  **  yonro  laloapekei 
Yon  have  been  mnch  ooro  friondo : 

Whatever  yoore  request  may  bee. 
Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attende." 

**  My  nobile  leige !  alle  my  roqtieat 

Ts  for  a  nobile  knyghte. 
Who,  though  mayhap  hoe  has  domio  wroBfa, 

He  thought*  ytte  atylle  was  rygbto : 

**  Hee  has  a  spouse  and  chiUrao  twaiao ; 

Alle  rewjrn'd  are  for  aie. 
Yff  that  yon  are  resolved  to  leU 

Charles  Bawdin  die  lo^aio." 

"  Speke  not  of  snch  a  traytour  vilo»** 

'The  kynge  jmn  furie  saydo, 
**  Before  the  evening  starra  doch  shceno. 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde : 

**  Justice  does  loodlie  for  hym  calle. 
And  hee  shalle  have  hya  moado : 

Spoke,  Manter  Caoynge !  whatto  tbyofa  alsa 
Att  present  doe  yoo  neede  T' 

**  My  nobile  leige !"  goode  Canyiifa 

**  Leave  justice  to  our  Godda, 
And  laye  the  yroone  rale  asydo ; 

Be  thyne  the  oly  ve  rodde. 

'*  Was  Godde  to  aarche  oar  haitas  an 

The  beat  wore  synners  grelo ; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowea  no  syaB% 

Ynne  all  thys  mortall  state. 

*«  Lett  mercio  role  thyne  in&nta  vtigiia. 

Twylle  foste  thye  crown*  fblle 
From  race  to  race  thye  ftmilio 

Alle  sovereigiis  shall  ondora : 

**  Bat  yff  wythe  bloods  and  dangblar 

Beginne  thy  inlanle  relgna. 
Thy  crowne  apponne  thy  childreiiBOi 

Wylle  never  long  ramayna." 

**  Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traytoar  vilo 

Has  scora'd  my  power  and  meo ; 
Howe  canst  thoa  then  for  each  a 

Entieate  my  clemeneye  T 

**  My  nobile  leige !  the  tralia  brav« 

Wylle  val'roos  actions  priaa. 
Respect  a  biave  and  nobile  mynde. 

Aldioogb  Tont  aiianieo.'* 
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"  Caojnge,  awaw !    Bf  Ooddm  yme  hMTOi 

Thatt  dydd  bm  beiof  gyre 
I  wylU  nott  tMta abitt  of  biMida 

Whibt  tbyt  Sjrr  CluttlM  doclw  lyr*. 

**  By  Bfarie,  and  lUe  MinetM  joam  biaveii, 
Thys  niiiiM  ihall  b*  hja  lute." 

Tlieiiiie  Cuiynge  diopp'd  a  brinie  teare. 
And  from  tlia  prewnea  pailflu 

Wfth  herte  br3riBai-raUa  ofgnawyDga  prieC 

Ue«  to  Syr  Chariaa  dydd  goa. 
And  ml  bymm  downa  nponna  a  atoole, 

And  tearaa  beganna  to  flowa. 


"  Wee  all  moat  die,**  quad  bvava  Syr  Cbariaa; 

**  Wbaue  boocat  ytia  bowa  or  wbanna ; 
Dethe  ya  tba  awa,  tha  cartaina  lata 

Of  aU  wee  mortall  mamia. 


**  Say  wby»  my  frianda,  Ihia  bonaat  mmi] 

RmuH  over  aU  tbyna  aya ; 
Yi  ytta  lor  my  moat  waleooM  dooma 

Thatt  tboo  doat  cbild-lyka  ciya  f 

Quod  godlia  Canyoffa, "  I  doa  waapa, 

Thau  tbou  ao  aoooa  moal  dia. 
And  laaTa  tby  mmiimb  and  halplam  wyla ; 

1^  tbya  tbau  wattaa  m]nia  aya.*' 

"  Thenna  dria  tba  taari  tbatt  out  tkyna  aya 
Fmm  godlia  Ibamainaa  afirynga ; 

Deihe  I  daapiaa,  and  alia  tba  powar 
Of  Edwarde,  tray  tour  kynga. 

"  Wban  throagb  tba  tymtt'a  waktona  maani 

I  sball  reaigna  my  lyla, 
Th0  Godda  1  anrm  wylla  lOODa  provyda 

For  bothe  my  aonnaa  and  wyfa. 

"  Before  I  mwa  tba  lyghlaoma  tanna, 

Thyt  waa  appointed  mea ; 
Shill  mortall  manna  rapyne  or  grudge 

What  Godde  ordeynei  to  bee  ? 

"  Howe  oA  ynne  bactaila  haTa  I  atoode; 

Whan  tbouaanda  dyad  aiounde ; 
Wban  nnokynge  atiaemei  of  crinMon  blooda 

Imbrew'd  the  ftttan*d  groande : 

"  Howe  dydd  I  knowe  tbatt  ayery  darte, 

Tbatt  cutta  ibe  airia  waie, 
Mrghte  nutt  fynde  pamaga  toe  my  harte. 

And  cloie  myne  eyea  for  aie  ? 

"And  ihall  I  nowe,  forr  foere  of  dethe, 
Looke  wanna  and  bee  dyimayde  T 

X« !  fromm  my  herte  flie  childythe  feere ; 
Be«  alle  the  manna  display'd. 

"  Ah.  (loddelyke  Henry !  Godde  forefende, 
And  giiarde  thee  and  thye  eonne, 

y.f  tia  bys  wylle ;  but  yff  'tis  nott. 
Why  thenne  hyf  wylle  bee  donne. 

'  Wy  honest  friende,  my  fiiiilte  has  beene 
To  terve  Godde  and  my  prynce ; 

And  iliatt  1  no  tyme-aenrer  am. 
My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynce. 

"Ynne  I^Nidonne  citye  w*as  I  borne. 

Of  parents  of  grete  note ; 
My  fi.Jre  dydd  a  nobile 

F-mblazcm  ooae  byt  cota : 


**  1  make  no  doubte  butt  hee  ys  gone, 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 
Where  wee  for  eirer  shall  bee  Uest, 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

**  Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyth  pitie  to  unite ; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  from  the  ryghte : 

"  Hee  taughte  mee  wythe  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  hongrie  poore, 
Ne  lett  mye  sarvants  dry  ve  awaie 

The  hungrie  frorom  my  doore : 

"  And  none  can  saye  but  alle  mye  lyfo 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept; 
And  summ'd  the  actjfonns  of  tha  daia 

Eche  nyghte  before  I  slept. 

**  1  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  ber 

Tff*  I  defyled  her  bedde ; 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laia 

Black  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

**  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  ere, 

Fromm  fieshe  I  dydd  refrayne ; 
Whie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismay'd 

To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payneT 

"  Ne,  hapless  Henrie !  I  rejoyca 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe ; 
Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

**  Oh,  fickle  people !  rewjm'd  londe ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe ; 
Whyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 

Thye  hrookes  wythe  bloude  wylle  flowe. 

**  Saie,  were  ye  tyred  of  godlie  peace, 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reignc, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie  daies 

For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne  ? 

**  Whatte  though  I  onne  a  sledde  be  drawne, 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doc  defye  the  tray  tour's  power, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  roynde  ; 

'*  Whatte  though,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole. 
My  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre. 

And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

"  Tett  ynne  the  holie  book  above, 
Whyche  tyme  can't  eato  awaie. 

There  wylhe  the  sarvants  of  Uie  Lord 
Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie. 

"  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe  : 
Farewell  vayne  worlde,  and  all  that's  deare 

Mye  sonnes  and  lovynge  wyfe ! 

*'  Nowe  detho  as  welcome  to  mee  comes 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Maie ; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  ray  dere  wyfo  to  staie." 

Quod  Canynge,  "  'Tys  a  good  lie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die  ; 
And  from  thys  worlde  of  peyne  and  grefe 

To  Godde  ynne  heaven  to  flie." 
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And  nowe  the  belle  began  to  toUe, 

And  claryonnes  to  Mund  ; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  hones  feete 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  grounde : 

And  just  before  the  officera 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne. 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teers  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dysmalle  dynne. 

"  Sweet  Florence !  nowe  I  praie  forbere, 

Ynn  quiet  lett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Godde  that  every  Christian  totile 

Maye  looke  onne  detho  ti  I. 

**  Sweot  Florence  *  why  these  brinie  teen  ? 

Theye  washe  my  soule  awaie. 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  lyfe, 

Wyth  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  stale. 

**  Tys  butt « joamie  I  shalle  goo 

Unloe  the  knde  of  blysse ; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  hosbande's  love, 

Receive  thys  holie  kysse.*' 

Thenne  Florence,  fault*ring  jnne  her  taie, 
Tremblynge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

*'  Ah.  cruele  Edwarde  *  bloudie  kynge } 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  ny^he  broke : 

*■  Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charles !  why  wyU  thoo  goe 

Wythoute  ihye  lovynge  wyfe  T 
The  cruelle  axe  thatt  euttes  thye  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe.*' 

And  nowe  the  <^cen  camo  jrnne 

To  brynge  Syr  Charles  awaie. 
Who  tumedd  to  hys  lovynge  wyfe. 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  saie  : 

"  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe  ; 

Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde, 

And  ynne  they  re  hertes  hym  love : 

**  Teache  them  to  ranne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  runne ; 
Florence  !  should  dethe  thee  take — adieo  .' 

Yee  officera,  leado  onne. 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anio  madde. 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere  ; 
**  Oh,  staic  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe  .***— 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

*Tyll  tyredd  oute  wythe  ravynge  loude, 

Shee  fcllen  onne  the  floore  ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte. 

And  march'd  fromm  oute  the  dore. 

Uponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  fullo  brave  and  sweete , 

Lookos  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  cooncil-menne, 

Ynne  scarlett  robes  and  golde, 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  stiime, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde  : 

The  Freen  of  Seincte  Aogustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
Alle  dadd  ynne  homelie  ruasett  weedes, 

Ofgodlie  mookysh  plyghte : 


Ynne  difiraunt  partes  a  god  lie  psauma 
Moste  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chauni ; 

Behyode  theyre  backes  syz  mynatreUaa  came. 
Who  tuned  the  stnmge  bataunt. 

Thenne  fyve-and-twenty  archen  came ; 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende, 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Henne's  friends 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charlea, 
Drawne  onne  a  cloth-ladye  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappyngca  whyti^ 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde : 

Behynde  hjrm  fyve-and-twenty  moo 

Of  archen  strong  and  stoute, 
Wyth  bended  bowe  ecbone  ynne  huide. 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  nmie : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freen  marched  next, 

Echone  hys  parte  dydd  cbaont ; 
Behynde  theyre  backes  ays  mynatrrilaa 

Who  tuned  the  stninge  bataunt : 

Thenne  came  the  roaior  and  Mtirmtm^ 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarieu  deck't ; 
And  thejre  attendyng  OMnne  ediooa, 

Lyke  easteme  princea  thck't^ 

And  after  them  a  molticod* 

Of  citixenns  dydd  thronge; 
The  wyndowes  were  alle  foil*  of 

As  hee  dydd  passe  aloogo. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  liyglM 

Syr  Charles  dydd  tame  and  aaie. 
**  O  Thou  thatt  savest  mamie  fionaa 

Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  daia  V 

Att  the  grete  mynster  wyndowe  aat 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  8Ut«, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goo  aloogo 

To  hys  most  welcom  lata 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drewo  nyglio  ooowo, 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghio  hearaw 

The  brave  Syr  Charies  heo  dydd  ataado  oppa^ 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare : 

**  Thou  seest  me,  Edwaido!  tnyiour  vUo! 

Exposed  to  infamie ; 
Butt  bee  assured,  dialoyall  manno ! 

Tm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thoo. 

"  Bye  foule  proceedjrngs,  murdm,  bloodo. 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  erowno ; 
And  hast  appoyntod  mee  to  dio, 

By  power  nott  thyne  owno. 

•*  Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  lo-daio ; 

I  have  beene  dede  till  nowo. 
And  soone  shall  ly  ve  lo  weare  a  Cfo 

For  aie  uponne  my  browo : 

**  Why  1st  thou,  perfaapps,  for  some  few 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande. 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  tlio  rolo 

Twixt  kynge  and  lyrante  hando : 

**  Thye  power  ni\just,  thou  traytoor  alavo ! 

Shall  falle  onne  thye  owno  hoddo*'— 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kyng o 

Departed  thenne  tho  sloddo. 
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Kyog*  Edwaide*!  aoale  niah'd  to  byi  Ikce, 

Bme  turned  hji  hadde  awiie. 
And  to  hji  biodor  Glooeaster 

Hoe  thos  dydd  ipeko  and  nias 


"TohfB  ditt 
NeglMdio 

BehoUotho 
Hoo'fl  graolor 


■oelHlffeided  dothe 

brjmgOt 
!  hoe  ipoke  tho  tratbe, 
thouDO  o  kyngor* 


"Soo  lott  hya  diof  Duko  Rkhudo  Mydo; 

"  And  nnje  odMmo  oort  foot 
Boodo  downo  Ihoyre  ii6ck«  to  bloodio  aie. 

And  feodo  Iho  canyoo  crowM.* 


Aad  novo  iho  hanm  gontlie  drewo 
Bfw  ChulM  appe  tho  hygfae  hyllo ; 

Tho  OM  dydd  glyitorr  ynne  tho  (numo, 
Hyo  pfocioai  bloado  to  ipyUo. 


8yr  Choilco  dydd  uppo  tho  Maflbld  foo. 

As  vppo  o  gilded  eano 
OfTidoryOv  bye  vol'iooe  ehieft 

Goyn*d  ynne  the  bkradio  werro  i 

Aad  10  tho  people  hoe  dyd  mio, 

«  BehoUo  yoQ  eeo  mee  dye. 
For  ■erryngo  loyally  nyo  kyngo* 

Myo  kynge  laoet  ryghtfiillioi 

*  As  kogo  as  Edwaide  rales  thys  lande, 

No  qnJet  yon  wyllo  knowe : 
Tear  snnnos  end  husbandes  ■hallo  bee  ilayno. 

And  brookas  wytho  bknide  shallo  flowo. 

"  Too  leoTo  your  foode  and  lawfullo  kynge^ 

Wheono  ymo  adTonilyo ; 
Lf  ko  aoo.  notoo  tho  trao  oawo  rtycke^ 

And  for  the  troo  canse  dye.* 
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Thenno  boo,  wyth  preeites,  aponne  hyi  knees, 

A  prayer  to  Godde  dyd  make, 
Bcseechyngo  hyai  unto  hjrmtelfe 

H ys  partyngo  soulo  to  take. 

Tlieane  kneelynge  dowse,  hoe  layde  hys  hedde, 

lioit  setialio  onno  the  htocke ; 
Whycbe  froame  hys  bodio  Isyre  at  once 

Tho  ablo  hoddes  lasano  ttrokoi 

And  ooto  the  Idoude  beganne  to  flowe. 

And  RRUide  tbe  scaflblde  twyne ; 
And  loarea,  enow  to  wasbe't  awole, 

Dydd  flowo  frooBM  each  man's  eyno. 

IV  Uoadio  aio  hys  bodio  ftyre 

Tnnto  firare  partes  eoito ; 
And  eroiyo  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

UpQOBO  a  pole  was  potto. 

One  parte  dyd  loCto  oone  Kynwnlph-hyile, 

One  oone  the  mjmstor-tower. 
And  one  fifom  off  tbe  caitle^to 

Tho  orowoa  dydd  deToore : 

Tbe  other  onoe  Seyncto  Powle*!  goode  goto, 

A  dreery  ■pectacle ; 
Hyt  hedde  was  placed  onno  tbe  hyghe  croMO, 

Tnne  faygbe  streto  moit  nobtle. 

Thw  was  tho  ende  of  Bawdin*s  fato : 

Godde  prosper  looge  oars  kynge, 
And  granie  hoe  niaye,  wyth  Bswdin*i  ■onle. 

Tone  ilooTon  Godde*i  SMrcie  lynge ! 
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O !  tynge  nntoe  mie  ronndelaie, 
O !  droppe  the  biynie  teare  wytho  mee, 
Dannce  ne  moe  atte  bailie  dale, 
Lycke  a  rennjmge  ryrer  bee ; 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-beddo, 

Al  nnder  tbe  wyllowe  tree. 

Blacke  bya  cryne  at  tbe  wyntoie  nygbte, 
Whyte  hyt  rode  at  tbe  sommer  tnowe, 
Rodde  hyt  &ce  as  the  momynge  lyghto, 
Cald  he  lyet  ynne  the  grave  belowe ; 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  treei 

Swote  hyt  tongue  at  the  throttles  noto, 
Qnycke  ynn  dannce  as  thought  eanno  bee. 
Defe  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stole. 
O !  bee  lyet  bie  the  wyllowe  tree : 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  nnder  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Harke,  the  ravenne  flappes  hyt  wynge, 
Tnne  the  briered  delle  belowe  ; 
Harke !  the  dethe-owie  loude  dothe  tynge. 
To  the  nyghte-maret  at  heie  goe ; 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

See !  the  whyte  moone  theenet  onno  hie ; 
Whyterre  yt  mie  true  love't  throude ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  momynge  tkie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude ; 

Mie  love  yM  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Heere  uponne  mie  true  love*t  grave, 
Schallo  the  baren  flenn  be  lajrde. 
Nee  on  haliie  tojmcto  to  tave 
Al  the  celnett  of  a  majrde. 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Wythe  mie  hondet  1*11  dento  the  brierot 
Rounde  hit  haliie  corte  to  gre, 
Ouphanto  (airie,  lyghto  your  iyret, 
Heere  mie  bodie  itill  tchalle  bee. 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acome-coppe  and  thome, 
Drayne  mie  hartyt  blodde  awaie ; 
Lyfe  and  alle  ytt  goode  I  tcome, 
IHunce  bie  nete,  or  featto  bie  daie. 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Waterre  wytchet,  crownede  wythe  reytes 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
I  die :  I  comma ;  mie  true  love  waytet. — 
Thot  the  damtelle  tpake,  and  dyed. 
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William  Gifpoeo,  the  ■on  of  a  plamber  and 
glazier,  who  dimipated  his  property  by  intenipe- 
mnce  and  eitravagance,  wai  bom  at  Ashburton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  April,  1765.  He  loat  his  father 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  about  a 
year  aRerward  his  mother  died,  leaving  himself 
and  an  infant  brother,  **  without  a  relation  or  friend 
in  the  world."  The  latter  was  sent  to  the  work- 
house, and  the  sal^t  of  our  memoir  was  receiyed 
into  the  boost  of  his  godfather,  who  put  him  to 
school  for  about  three  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  took  him  home,  with  the  view  of  em- 
ploying him  as  a  ploughboy.  Being  unfitted, 
however,  for  this  occupation,  by  an  injury  on  his 
breast,  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  coasting  vessel,  in 
which  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year.  **  It  will  be 
easily  conceived,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
**  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship.  I  was  not 
only  '  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but 
also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial  office  fell  to 
my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  restless  and  discontented,  I 
can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  possi- 
bility of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor 
do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  Pilot." 

He  was  at  length  recalled  by  his  godfather,  and 
again  put  to  school,  where  he  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  in  a  few  months  he  was  qualified  to 
assist  his  master  in  any  eitraordinary  emergency ; 
and,  although  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  began  to 
think  of  turning  instnicter  himself.  His  plans 
were,  however,  treated  with  contempt  1^  his 
guardian,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  at 
Ashburton,  to  whom  our  author  went  '*  in  sullen- 
ness  and  in  silence."  and  with  a  perfect  hatred  of 
his  new  occupation.  His  favourite  pursuit  at  this 
time  was  arithmetic,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
continued  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  that  science 
is  thus  related  by  himself:  **  I  possessed,"  he  ob- 
serves. **  but  one  book  in  the  world ;  it  was  a  trea- 
tise on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young  woman, 
who  had  (bund  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered 
it  ac  a  treasure,  but  it  was  a  treasure  locked  up  ; 
for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  simple  equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fenning's 
Introduction :  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted  ; 
Ltjt  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was 
indebted  to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  on  his 
hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of 
■overal  nights  successively ;  and,  before  he  sua- 
pecte<l  his  trealiae  was  discovered,  had  completely 
mastered  it.  I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own :  and 
that  carried  me  pretty  far  into  the  science.  This 
not   done  without  difficulty.    I  had   not  • 


farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  ne  one; 
pen.  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  deepit*  of  the 
flippant  remark  of  Lord  Orford,)  were,  for  the  laost 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  There  was,  indeed,  n  raaouree  ;  but  tlM 
utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  ap* 
plying  to  it.  I  beat  oat  piecea  of  leather  aa  sBoock 
as  possible,  and  wrought  my  problema  on  thm 
with  a  blunted  awl ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was 
tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divida  by  it 
to  a  great  extent." 

Under  the  same  unfavourable  eireomstanrca,  kt 
composed  and  recited  to  his  aasociatea  sbmII 
of  poetry,  and,  being  at  laat  invited  to  re  pel 
to  other  circles,  little  collections  were  aande  ftr 
him,  which,  he  says,  sonietimea  prodocad  him  "as 
much  as  sixpence  in  an  evening.**  The  wmm 
which  he  thus  obtained,  he  devoted  to  the  pa^ 
chase  of  pens,  paper,  dux ;  hooka  offometiy,  and 
of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra ;  but  hia 
finding  that  he  had,  in  some  of  die  vei 
inentioned,  wtirixed  both  himself  and 
tomers,  seised  upon  hia  hooka  and  pepen.  end  pv^ 
hibited  him  from  again  repeating  a  line  of  hiaesaa- 
positions.  At  length,  in  the  aiith  year  ef  hia  ap- 
prenticeship,  his  lamentable  doggerel,  aa  he  teims 
it,  having  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Cookesley,  a 
surgeon,  that  gentleman  set  on  foot  **  a  anfaacriptioB 
for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  William 
Gilford,  and  for  enabling  him  to  improve  himself  in 
writing  and  Englbh  grammar.** 

He  now  quitted  shoemaking.  end  entered  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Thoroaa  Smerdon ;  and  in  two 
years  and  two  months  from  what  he  cells  the  day 
of  his  emancipation,  he  had  made  aoch  pHigiemi 
that  his  master  declared  him  to  be  fit  for  the  mii- 
versity.  He  was  accordingly  aent  by  Mr.  OoQkaa> 
ley  to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained,  by  the  eieilMS 
of  the  same  gentleman,  the  office  of  Bible 
at  Exeter  College,  of  which  be  wai 
member.  Here  he  puraued  hia  atodiea  with  aBr»> 
mitting  diligence,  and  had  alraadj  eomtmenced  kii 
poetical  translation  of  the  Satiraa  of  Javeoel,  when 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cookesley  intermpled  the  piugiaw 
of  the  work.  A  fortunate  eccident  procered  him 
a  new  patron  in  Earl  Groevenor,  in  whoai 
he  for  some  time  resided,  and  afterward 
panied  to  the  continent  hia  aon.  Lord  Palgieve. 
On  his  return  to  England*  he  aettled  in  Lwlnn. 
and,  devoting  himself  to  literary  parsnita,  pebGib- 
ed,  in  1791,  and  1794.  anccemively, 
satires,  the  Baviad,  and  the  Mmvied;  the 
containing  an  attack  on  the  drame,  and  the  olHar 
an  invective  against  the  favourite  poetaef  theday. 
In  1800,  he  publiahed  hia  Epiatle  to  Peter  Pindar, 
in  which  he  chaig ed  the  wtiriat  with  bbaphem^ ; 
and  Woloot  aocnscd  him  of  ohacenity.  Thia  led  It 

l( 
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an  aaaull,  and  Wolcot  would  have  inflicted  levere 
chaanaement  on  Giflbrd,  but  for  the  interference 
of  a  powerful  Frenchman,  who  happened  to  be 
prcaent.  and  who  turned  Wolcot  out  of  the  reoding- 
room,  where  the  ecene  occurred,  into  the  street, 
throwing  hia  wig  and  cane  afler  him.  In  180S,  ap- 
peared hia  long-promieed  version  of  Juvenal,  which 
WM  attacked  by  the  Critical  Review,  in  an  erudite 
but  aomewhat  personal  article,  that  called  forth 
a  reply  fioin  our  author,  entitled.  £xaminatioo  of 
the  Siricturea  of  the  Critical  Review  upon  Juve- 
nal. 

In  1805,  and  1816,  he  published,  successively, 
his  editiona  of  Bfasainger,  and  Ben  Jonson ;  and  in 
16SI.  appeared  his  translation  of  Persius.  He  neit 
edited  the  works  of  Ford,  in  two  volumes ;  and  he 
had  proceeded  with  five  volumes  of  those  of  Shir- 
Icy,  when  hia  labouia  were  terminated  by  his  death. 
He  died  at  Pimlico.  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1826, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Being  a 
single  man,  he  died  in  Ofnilent  circumstances; 
having  enjoyed,  for  some  years,  an  annuity  from 
Lofd  Graarenor,  beaides  holding  the  oflice  of  pay. 
maaier  of  the  band  of  gentleman  pensioners,  with  | 
a  salary  of  3001.  a  year;  and,  for  a  time,  that  of 

iptroller  of  the  lonery,  with  a  salary  of  6002.  a 


Th»  fome  of  Giflbrd  reals  principally  upon  his 
Javanal,  which  oecnpied  the  greater  part  of  his 
liie,  and  waa  sent  into  the  world  with  every  ad- 
▼aBiag*  that  eoald  be  derived  from  the  most  care- 
fol  atientioo  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the 
convctkxi  of  bis  most  able  friends.  It  still  falls ' 
ihortt  however,  of  Mr,  Giflbrd*s  attempt  to  give ' 


Juvenal  entire,  except  in  his  groesness,  and  to  make 
him  speak  as  he  would  have  spoken  among  us. 
In  this  ho  has  so  far  failed,  that  whilst  he  omits  to 
furnish  the  glowing  imagery,  luxuriant  diction,  and 
impetuous  fluency  of  the  Roman  satirist,  he  has 
retained  many  of  his  worst  and  most  objectionable 
passages.  It  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  that  his  translation 
presents  us  rather  with  the  flail  of  an  infatuoted 
rustic,  than  with  the  exterminating  falchion  of  Ju- 
venal. His  Baviad  and  Msviad  evince  first-rate 
satirical  powers ;  but  in  these,  as  in  most  of  his 
writings,  a  degree  of  coarse  virulence  displays 
itself,  which  shove's  that  literary  associations  had 
not  refined  his  mind. 

These  satires  would  not  have  found  a  place  in 
this  collection,  but  for  their  intimate  connexion 
with  English  literary  history,  and  the  influence 
they  undoubtedly  exerted  in  reforming  public 
taste,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  galaxy  of 
illustrious  poets  who  succeeded  him.  Of  late  yeais 
GifiR)rd  was  principally  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  established  by  him- 
self in  1809,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the 
conductor  till  1824.  He  also  for  some  time  edited 
the  Anti-jacobin  newspaper,  in  which  he  displayed 
his  usual  acuteness,  asperity,  and  subservience  to 
the  party  by  which  he  thrived  ;  his  politics  being 
invariably  those  of  his  interest. 

Giflbrd  is  chiefly  known  in  America  by  his  base 
and  venomous  attacks  upon  us  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  These,  however,  were  probably  neces- 
sary in  order  for  him  to  retain  the  direction  of  that 
periodical.    He  slandered  for  his  bread. 


THE    BAVIAD. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tola  cotaors  lamsn  est  inimica,  omnesque  manipli 
Conscnau  roagno  officiant :— dignum  erit  ergo 
Declamatoria  MuUnensis  corde  Vsgelli, 
Com  dw>  crura  habeas,  oflendere  tot  caligatos ! 

(n  1785,  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,*  whom 
ff  owe  bad  jomMed  together  at  Florence,  took  a 
fi  «7  10  vb'hile  away  their  lime  in  scribbling  high- 
ii  vn  panegyrics  on  themselves,  and  complimentary 
"  canaonetias"  on  two  or  three  Italians,t  who  under- 

*  Among  whom  I  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Pioszl,  Mr. 
Orsaihtaid,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Psrsons,  &c. 

t  Mrs.  Fluxsi  has  since  published  a  work  on  what  she 
Is  pleased  to  call  British  Synonymes:  the  belter,  I 
snppoae,  to  enable  these  fureij^n  gentlemen  to  cumpre- 
hesid  her  multifarious  erudition. 

Though  **  no  one  better  luiows  his  own  house"  than  1 
the  vanity  of  this  woman,  yet  the  idea  of  her  undertaking 
nch  a  work  hsd  never  entered  my  head ;  and  I  was 
UniiftiersinKk  when  I  first  saw  It  announced.  To  eze- 
cote  il  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success,  required  a 
nr>  combination  of  talents,  among  the  least  of  which 
Bsy  be  Dombered,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of  percep- 
liJD,  and  a  nwre  than  common  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tloa ;  and  Mrs.  Piozsi  brought  to  the  task  a  jargon  long 
siDRc  become  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity,  an  utter  inca- 
?sbllhy  of  defining  a  single  urm  in  the  laogus(e,and  just 


stood  too  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  there 
was  not  much  harm  ;  nor,  indeed,  much  good :  but, 
as  folly  is  progressive,  they  soon  wrought  them- 
selves into  an  opinion  that  the  fine  things  were 
really  deserved,  which  they  mutually  said  and  sung 
of  each  other. 

Thus  persuaded,  they  were  unwilling  that  their 
inimitable  productions  should  be  confined  to  the 
little  circle  wluch  produced  them  ;  they  therefore 
transmitted  them  hither  ;  and,  as  their  friends  were 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  show  them,  they  were  first 
handed  about  the  town  with  great  assiduity,  and 
then  sent  to  the  press. 

A  short  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
a  knot  of  fantastic  coxcombs,  headed  by  one  Este, 


asmuch  Latin  from  a  child's  $yntax,a8  sufficed  to  expose 
the  ignorance  which  she  sn  anxiously  laUuirs  lit  conceal. 
**  If  such  a  one  l>e  fit  to  write  on  Synonymes,  speak." 
Pignotti  himself  laughs  in  his  sleeve;  and  his  cimntrymun, 
long  since  undeceived,  prize  the  lady's  uilenls  at  their 
true  worth, 

El  centum  Talcs*  curto  centusnc  licontur.* 


1  Quara  Thralet  '.—PritiUr'$  DnH. 

2  ThoB  tnjttlkled  bj  Mr.  Bulmer^  d«\  il,  (the  jrouwc  ((entlemu  who  for 
nidtcd  Uw  cnnjnctonl  emoodatina  abnrai,  which  b  higblj  ■pokaa  of  I17  Uw 

Gwmu  critics ;) 

And,  for  a  dipt  hAlf<rown,  expoM  to  nla 
A  hunlred  SjimiMti  lik*  VbAtm  TlnJe. 
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had  set  up  a  daily  paper  called  the  World.*'  It 
was  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  therefore  much 
read ;  it  was  equally  lavish  of  praise  and  abuse, 
(praise  of  what  appeared  in  its  own  columns,  and 
abuse  of  every  thing  that  appeared  elsewhere;) 
and  as  its  conductors  were  at  once  ignorant  and 
conceited,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  direct  the 
taste  of  the  town,  by  prefixing  a  short  panegyric  to 
every  trifle  which  came  before  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Yendas, 
and  Laura  Marias,  and  Tony  Phsquins,  have  long 
claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to  infest  our  periodical 
publications :  but  as  the  editors  of  them  never  pre- 
tended to  criticise  their  harmless  productions,  they 
were  merely  perused,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten. 
A  paper,  therefore,  which  introduced  their  trash 
with  hyperbolical  encomiums,  and  called  upon  the 
town  to  admire  it,  was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  these  poor  people,  and  naturally  be- 
came the  gmd  depository  of  their  Incubraliona. 

At  this  aoapicious  period  the  first  cargo  of  poetry 
arrived  from  Florence,  and  was  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  fiivoured  paper.  There 
was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  those  exotics  which 
dazzled  the  native  grubs  who  had  never  Tentured 
beyond  a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and  a  rose  tree  grove, 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  "  blue  hills,"  and 
"  crashing  torrents,'*  hnd  "  petrifying  suns  !**t  From 
admiration  to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  Honest  Yonda 
tried  his  hand  at  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded 
IwjTond  his  hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  followed ;  in  a 
word, 

Omtagio  Isbrm 

Hanc  dedit  in  filurea,  sicat  fvex  tottis  in  agris 
Uuius  Bothic  cadit,  el  {lorrigine  porch 

While  the  epidemic  malady  was  raging  from  fool 
to  fool,  Delia  Crusca  came  over,  and  immediately 
onnounced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love.  Anna 
Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense 
m  praise  of  it :  and  the  two  "  great  luminaries  of 
the  age,"  as  Mr.  Bell  properiy  calls  them,  fell  despe- 
rately in  lovet  with  each  other.    From  that  period, 


*  In  this  r^per  were  given  the  earliest  specimens  of 
those  unqualified  and  audacious  attacks  on  all  private 
chararter;  which  the  town  first  smiled  at  for  their 
qiiaintness,  ihen  tolerated  for  their  aljsurdity,  and  now— 
Uuit  other  papers,  equally  wicked,  and  more  Intelligible, 
liave  ventured  to  imitate  it,— will  have  to  lament  to  the 
last  hour  of  British  liberty. 

t  Here  Mr.  Parsons  is  pleased  to  advance  his  farthing 
nishlight.  "  Crashing  torrents  and  petrifying  suns  are 
extremely  ridiculous,"— Aafteccon/ifen/ein/  **  but  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Florence  Miscellany."  Who  said 
they  were  1  But  aproposofthe  Florence  Miscellany.  Mr. 
Parsons  say  s  that  I  obtained  a  co|7  of  ii  by  a  breach  of  con> 
fidence ;  and  seems  to  fancy,  **  good  easy  man  !*'  that  I  de- 
rived some  prodigious  advantage  from  it:  yet  I  had  written 
both  the  poems,  and  all  the  notes  save  one,  before  I  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  treasure  in  existence.  He  might 
have  seen,  if  passion  had  not  rendered  him  as  blind  as 
a  mill  horse,  that  I  constantly  allude  to  poems  pobllriied 
separately  In  the  periodical  sheets  of  the  day,  and  after- 
ward collected  with  creat  parade  by  Bell  and  othera.  I 
never  looked  Into  the  Florence  Miscellany  but  onee ; 
and  the  only  use  then  made  of  it  was  to  extract  a  sound- 
ing |«ssage  from  the  odes  of  that  deep-mouthed  Theban, 
RiTtie  Grrathrail,  Esq. 

t  The  ttrrmiiMtion  of  this  **  everlasting  **  attachment 
wa«  curi  kis.  When  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  cor- 
rvspjndcDce  (Trvfacc  u>  the  Allwm)  bad  continoed  for 


not  a  day  passed  withoal  an  •■miory  epialU  fraoght 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  et  qoioqiud  habcM 

telorum  armamentaria  cesli. The  ferar  tumid 

to  a  frenzy ;  Laura  Maria,  Carloa,  Orlando,  Ad** 
laide,  and  a  thousand  nanieleai  na»>ia  cnogbt  the 
infectioa :  and  flora  one  end  of  the  kiafdooi*  m 
the  other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Deikn  CruMs. 

Even  THKN,  I  waited,  with  a  patiaoca  which  I 
can  better  aecount  for  than  ezensa,  fcr  aoiM  aas 
(abler  than  myselO  to  step  forth  to  eonvct  the 
growing  depravity  of  the  paUic  Itala,  and  cfaadt 
the  inundation  of  absurdity  now  bnntang  npoa  ■ 
from  a  thousand  springs.  As  no  one  appanwd,  and 
as  the  evil  grew  every  day  awro  alamiin^  c^  bad- 
ridden  old  women,  and  girls  at  their  wmmphn  ht- 
gan  to  rave.)  I  determined,  without  much  fwidww 
of  success,  to  try  what  could  be  eflbcied  by  ay 
feeble  powen ;  and  aooofdingly  wrote  the  follow- 
ing poem. 

i8oa 

Whoever  has  read  the  Ibat  edkiona  ef  ibe  Bavue 
must  have  perceived,  that  ita  Mtire  wee  dned* 
ed  against  the  wretched  taste  of  ibe  foUewan  ti 
the  Cnuean  school,  without  the  sligliteat  refoiMwe 
to  their  other  qualities,  moral  or  pelitieeL 

In  this  I  should  have  persevered  to  the  end,  hid 
I  not  been  provoked  to  tian^graaa  Ike  hooDds  pv^ 
scribed  to  myself,  by  the  diabolicel  eoMfnctefaBs 
of  my  heroes,  the  notorious  Anihomf  Peayein- 

This  roan,  who  earned  a  raiaerable  eul 
by  working  en  the  feer  or  vanity  ef  ertiaii, 
dec.,  hardened  by  itoponify.flew  et  Inftkethighir 


sonv)  time,  Delia  Crusca  became  Impatient  for  a  si||t 
of  his  beloved,  and  Anna,  in  evil  hour,  coneented  te  b^ 
come  visible.    What  was  the  consequents  1 

Tacta  places,  audita  places,  H  amm  vMeors 
Tou  places,  neutro  at  ridtan  places. 

Mr.  Bell,  however, tells  the  story  another  way.  Accoid. 
Ing  to  him,  **Chauce  alone  procured  the  lairrvkw." 
Whatever  procured  It,  all  the  lovara  of  **  tros  poetry,* 
with  Mrs.  Piossi  at  their  head,  eitpected  wonden  6em 
It.  The  flame  that  burned  with  such  anioar  white  lbs 
lady  was  yet  unseen,  they  hoped  wnald  Uaae  ^ih  ease- 
am)>led  brightness  at  the  sight  of  the  bswhchiag  st^^ML 
Such  were  their  hopes.  But  what,  as  Dr.  Jokaaaa 
gravely  asks,  are  the  hopes  of  man !  or  Indeed  of  aueisa ! 
—for  this  faul  meeting  put  an  end  lo  the  whola.  Wkk 
the  exception  of  a  marvellous  JIthyramUc,  which  DtDs 
Crusca  wrote  while  the  impresskin  was  yet  warm 
him,  and  which  consequently  gave  a  flsoat  accanl 
count  of  it,  nothing  has  since  appeared  to  the  hDBOsr  d 
Anna  Matilda :  and  the  **  Unth  ssnae,**  the  ■*  aagel,**  lbs 
**  goddess,"  has  sunk  Into  an  old  woman ;  wHh  the  i 
forting  reflection  of  having  mvmljled  leva  to  an  < 
ful  swain. 

Non  hic  est  sermo  podlcns 

In  eetMlo,  quoties  lasclvum  Iniervenh  iUei 

*  Kingdom.  Thislsatrifls.  Heaven  itself  If  vrasssybt- 
lleve  Mra.  Robinson,  took  part  In  the  general  Infhfutna; 

**  When  midst  ethereal  fira 

Thou  strikest  thy  Dblla  CmuacAM  lyre. 
Round  to  catch  the  AeevM/jr  aengi 
Myriads  of  trcmd^ring  seraphs  throng  V 

I  almost  shudder  while  I  quote :  but  ao  It  ever  Isi 

TooU  rush  In  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

And  Merry  had  given  an  a3canqf4e  of  Impioas  lesBcrityt 
which  this  wretched  woman  was  but  too  ei^r  to  taaiisis- 
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•  BBd  dineiad  hit  altoebi  •guMt  an  iUiutrioiu 


wfaieh  ww«  iwnrinn^d,  fiom  day  to  day, 
in  Ik*  ManuBg  Bnit,  with  a  nnoonr  that  ■earned 
indaftiMablai  waia^  after  mmm  tiBie»  inoofpofated 
wilk  ao^  additkmal  fcliehnoda  aa  the  meet  Mvage 
hoBiiUif  eonld  aup|ilj,  and  printed  in  a  book,  to 
which  AnthoBjr  Ihooght  lit  to  |irefiz  hia  name. 

It  waa  BOW  that  I  line  fcond  a  ftir  opportunity 
tag  draggiBg  thia  peat  before  the  public,  anid  tatting 
him  np  la  view  in  hii  trae  light  I  waa  not  alow 
inaaiiing  it,  and  the  inunediate  oonaeqnence  wai, 
thai  aa  aetiaa  waa  eonunenced,  or  threatened 
againat  arary  pabUaber  of  the  Baviad. 

If  wm  did  not  know  the  horror  which  these  obieare 
npiiloa,  who  latten  on  the  filthy  drcgi  of  dander 
aad  oharanily,  feel  at  being  Ibreed  into  day,  we 
aught  be  Joatlj  aarpriaed  that  a  man  who  lired  by 
liolating  the  law  ahooM  have  raooume  to  it  ibr 
pwtgciian ;  that  a  camion  libeller,  who  ipared  no 
rank  nor  cmdicion,  ahoold  cry  oat  on  the  licenee 
of  Ike  tiaiea,  and  aolieit  pity  and  redrem  from  that 
',  almost  every  individual  of  which  he 
ily  and  wickedly  insulted. 

Thm  im,  and.  indeed,  the  only  trial  that  came 
an,  waa  that  of  Mr.  Fanlder,  (a  name  not  ofVeii 
cBBplad  with  that  af  a  dealer  in  libelsj  who  was 
not  only  acquitted,  but,  by  a  verdict  of  his  peers, 
dacJarad  la  have  been  uqjostly  put  in  a  stale  of 


Mb.  Ganow  waa  fomisiied  with  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts  fioB  Anthony's  maliifarious  prodoctionfi.  I 
laaenied  at  fint,  that  the  impatient  indignation  of 
the  jury  at  the  plaintifi's  baseness,  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  upright  judge  who  presided,  stopped  him 
short,  and  prevented  their  being  read.  But  I  am 
BOW  sataaliadwitb  the  interruption.  It  is  better  that 
such  a  coUeciioa  of  slander,  and  obscenity,  and 
treason,  and  impieiy,  should  moulder  in  the  obscu- 
rity to  which  its  ineffable  stupidity  has  con- 
dcfluicd  it,  than  that  it  should  be  brought  forward 
la  the  raprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Erakine.  who  did  every  thing  for  his  client 
which  eouM  be  expected  from  his  integrity  and 
abilitiee,  applied  in  the  **  next  ensuing  terra"  for  a 
new  triaL — I  have  fbi^gotten  the  motives  for  thin 
appticatiea,  but  it  was  resisted  by  Lord  Kenyon  ; 
sod  ckieiy  on  the  ground  of  the  marked  indignation 
Aown  by  dw  jury  at  the  plaintiff  *s  infamous  con- 
diet  and  character,  and  that,  even  before  Mr. 
Ganow  bad  fully  entered  into  them, 

Ta  iniak  Anthony's  history^ — His  occupation  was 
■aw  gona.  Aa  a  minister  of  malevolence  he  was 
no  logger  worth  hiring ;  and  as  a  dispenser  of  fome, 
ae  longer  worth  feeding.  Thus  abandoned,  with- 
out meat  and  without  money,  he  applied  to  a  chari- 
table institution  for  a  fow  guineas,  with  which  ho 
shipped  himself  off!*  for  America, 

Leonam 
Arida  niuriz. 

Bat  he  was  even  here  too  late ;  that  country  had 
durovered,  aome  time  before  Anthony  roached  it, 
tbai  receiving  into  its  bosom  the  refuse  ond  oflhl 
of  every  clime,  and  seemingly  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  they  were  so,  was  neither  the  way  to 
draw  rich  nor  respecltfble.  Anthony  had,  therefore, 
no  oongratulalory  addressee  presented  to  him  on 
km  anival,  but  wis  left,  with  himdreds  of  his  poor 


penecuted  brethren,  to  shift  for  himself  He  accord- 
ingly engaged  in  a  New  York  paper,  coUed  **  Tie 
Pedendial,**  but  unfortunately  his  writings  did  not 
happen  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  adopted  countrymen ; 
for  after  a  few  numbers  had  appeared,  he  was 
taken  up  for  a  libel,  and  is  now  either  chained  to 
a  wheelbarrow  on  the  Albany  road,  or  rotting  in 
the  provincial  jaiL 

I  take  some  liule  credit  to  myself  for  having 
driven  this  pernicious  pest  out  of  the  society  upon 
which  he  preyed  .*  I  say  wme  little— for,  to  be  can- 
did, (though  I  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any 
talents  in  the  contest,)  tlie  warfare  with  Anthony 
waa  finished  ere  well  begun.  Short  and  slight  as 
it  was,  however,  it  furnishes  an  important  lesson. 
Those  general  slanderers,  those  bugbears  of  a  timid 
public,  are  as  sneaking  as  they  are  insolent, as  weak 
as  they  are  wicked. — Resist  them,  and  like  the 
devil,  to  use  a  sacred  expression,  **  Resist  them, 
and  they  will  flee  from  you." 


THE    BAY  I  AD; 

A   PARAruaiSTXC  XMITATIOM  OP  TUK  FISST  SATIEB 

OP  PBaaiua. 

Impuns  ergo  nuhi  rtdtaverit  ilU  Sombtvas, 
IHc  Elboos. 

P.  Whrn  I  look  round  on  man,  and  find  how  vain 
His  passions — 

F.  Save  me  from  this  canting  strain ! 
Why,  who  will  read  it  f 

P.  This,  my  friend,  to  me 
F.  None,  by  my  life. 

P.  What!  none  ?  Sure,  two  or  three — 
P.  No.  no;  not  one.    'Tis  sad  ;  but — 

P.  "Sad,  but!"— Why? 
Pity  is  insult  here.    I  care  not,  I, 
Though  Boswell,*  of  a  M>ng  and  supper  vain, 

*  Cut  nan  dictita  IfyUu  1  And  who  has  not  heanl  of 
Jatiu^s  B<i8wull,K«i.f  All  the  world  knows  ((i)r  all  the 
wnrlil  has  it  under  his  own  hand)  thai  he  composed  a 
BALLAU  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pill,  with  very  Utile  assistance 
from  Dr.  Trusler,  and  less  from  Mr.  DilMlin ;  which  he 
pn>duced,tothe  utUsr  confusion  of  the  Foxitcs,and  sang 
at  the  li>rd  major's  table.  This  important "  state  paper,' 
thanks  U>  the  »rombrt\etquirquidineptf*  amicitnr  chartis^ 
I  have  not  been  able  Uj  procure ;  liut  the  terror  and  dis- 
may which  it  occasioned  amoni;  the  enemy,  with  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  highly  necessary  to  be 
known,  may  be  gathered  frum  the  fuUowing  letter: 

"  7Vi  fA«  CoHdnetor  <f  the  World. 

"  Sir,— The  wasps  of  opposiiinn  have  been  very  busy 
with  my  State  Hallad,  *  the  Grocer  of  London/  and  they 
are  welcome.  Pray  let  them  knitw  that  I  am  vain  of  a 
hasty  composition  which  has  pr<.K:ured  me  large  draughts 
of  that  p  >pular  apidaiiSi!  in  which  I  dulis'ht.  Let  me  add, 
that  ihcrc  was  cortainly  no  srrrjiV/yon  my  part;  furl 
publicly  dechireil  in  Guildhitll,  bt-twecn  the  encores, 
'that  this  same  Grocer  had  treated  MB  arn>;;anlly  and 
ungratefully ;  but  thai,  from  his  great  merit  as  a  uiiuistcr, 
I  was  com|H>ll''d  t.>  supp  irt  him  !' 

"  The  time  wir.r,  c«Mue  when  1  nhall  have  a  pr>|X'r  oppor- 
tunity to  ahiiw,  th.it  in  oik-  in.ttance,  at  h-a^t,  the  man 
has  wanted  wisd-nn "  JA.'NL  BOS." 

Attiui  vultuB  urat  muUa  et  praeclara  minantis ! 

Pi>or  Bozzy !    But  I  t<x)  threaten.— And  Is  there  nee 
of  thy  example,  then,  to  convince  us  that  on 
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And  Bell'i  whole  choir,*  (an  •ver-jingling  tnio,) 
In  iplay-ibot  madrigali  their  powen  oombine, 
To  praise  Miles  Andrews'  verse,  t  and  cenaoie 
mine— 


Our  quickest  sttempts 
The  noiseless  and  inaudible  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  1 

•  M  *  Bxll's  wbolb  CHom !'  Quousqoe  tantom— Yes, 
sir,  I  am  proud  of  the  insinuation  while  I  despise  It. 
77U  ot^j  they  BOjf,  vtu  a  bakiv'M  dauber.  We  know 
what  we  arb,  but  we  know  not  what  we  mat  bb.  There* 
by  hangs  a  tale :  and  the  Wobld  shall  hate  It— Choics 
MooaAPHT  is  the  boast  of  mt  paper— Verba  sat— I  have 
friends— so  has  Laura  Maria— She  is  the  Saptbo  of  the 
age.  I  wrong  her— The  Monthly  RsTawBRS  read 
Grbbk,  and  they  prefer  our  fair  countrywoman.  I  read 
Greek,  too,  but  I  make  no  boast  of  It.  I  sell  Mrs.  Ro- 
BiMSON^s  works,  and  I  know  their  Taloe— ^  Uitths  bright 
dojf  thai  hirmg9 forth  the  adder,* 

**  Tbnda  I  despise ;  Amthont  Pasodih  I  execrate— 
The  brilliant  efAiMions  of  &ncy,  the  bright  coruscations 
of  genius  only.  Illuminate  the  Oraclb— and  Arho  and 
C  JMARio,  names  dear  to  the  mitsr  of  olort,  constitute 
a  proud  distinction  between  the  wtfadiug  Uavet  of  the 
Ptthiam  shrine,  and  the  periahabU  recurda  of  the  day. 

"JOHN  BELL. 

**  P.  S.  *  Blockheads  with  reason'— you  know  the  rest. 
I  fear  nothing— yet  I  lore  not  everlasting  fcuds— At  a 
word :  Will  one  of  my  nbw  ooimoifPLACB  books  be  ao* 
cepublel  «J.B.»» 

t  This  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  known  as  an 
industrious  paragraph-monger  in  the  morning  papers, 
took  it  into  his  bead,  some  time  since,  to  try  his  hand  at 
a  prologue.  Having  none  of  the  requisites  for  this  busi- 
oess,  he  laboured  to  little  purpose  till  Dullness,  whose 
attention  to  her  children  is  truly  maternal,  suggested  to 
him,  that  unmeaning  ribaldry  and  vulgarity  might  possi- 
bly  be  substituted  fur  harmony,  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
—He  caught  at  the  hint,  made  the  experiment,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle.  Since  that  period  every  play-wright 
from  O'Keefe  to  Delia  Crusca,  **a  heavy  declension!" 
has  been  solicitous  to  prei&ce  his  labours  with  a  few 
lines  of  his  manufacturing,  to  excite  and  perpetuate  the 
good-humour  of  his  audience.  As  the  reader  may  pro- 
bably not  dislike  a  short  specimen  of  Mr.  Andrews*  won* 
der-working  poetry,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  last  and  best  performance,  his  prologue  to 
Lorenzo. 

"  Feg,"  cries  fat  Madam  Dump,  from  Wai^ng  Wall, 

"  I  don't  love  plays  no  longer  not  stall ; 

They're  now  so  vulgar,  and  begin  so  soon. 

None  but  low  people  dines  till  afternoon ; 

Then  they  mean  summot,  and  the  like  o'  that, 

And  it's  impossible  to  sit  and  chat. 

Give  me  the  uppero,  where  folks  come  so  grand  In, 

And  nobody  need  have  no  understanding. 

Ambisione !  del  tiranno ! 

Piu  forte,  piu  piano,  a  che  fin- 

Zounds !  here's  my  warrant,  and  I  will  come  In. 

Diavolo ;  who  comes  here  to  so  confound  us  1 

The  constables,  to  take  you  to  the  round-house 

De  round-house  I— Ml ! 

Now  comes  the  dance,  the  demi  characters, 

Chacone,  the  pas  de  deux,  the  here,  the  there 

And  last,  the  chief  high  bounding  on  the  looss  toe, 

Or  poised  like  any  Mercury,  O  che  gusto !" 

And  this  was  heard  with  applause  !  and  this  was  road 
with  delight  I   O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  1 

Morantur 
Fauci  ridiculum  effUgientem  ex  urbe  pudorem.> 


No,  not  a  whit.    Lei  tbe  beaotted  town 
Bestow,  as  fashion  prompia,  the  laurel  crown ; 
But  do  not  THOU,  who  makeat  a  lair  prateooe 
To  thai  best  boon  of  heaven,  to  common  wMMm, 
Resign  thy  judgment  to  the  root,  and  pnj 
Knee-wonhip  to  the  idol  of  the  day : 
FornUare— 

#*.  Whatf  apeak  freely ;  let  Me  know. 

P.  O  might  I !  durst  I !   Then but  let  it  go; 

Yet,  when  I  view  the  foUiea  that  engage 
The  full-grown  children  of  thia  piping  age ; 
See  snivelling  Jemingham,  at  fifty,  weep 
O'er  love-lorn  oxen  and  deaerted  aheep ; 
Sec  Cowley*  frisk  it  to  one  ding-dong  chime. 
And  weekly  cuckold  her  poor  spouse  in  riiyme ; 
See  Thrale's  gray  widow  with  n  aatciiel 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  labour'd  nochincs 
See  Hobinflon  fiMget  her  state,  and  move 
On  crutches  towards  the  gnve,  to  **  light  o'  Love  ;**t 
See  Parsons^  while  all  sound  advice  he  aeons, 
Mistake  two  soft  ezcrescenoea  for  home ; 

•  For  the  potUe  amours  of  this  lady,  ess  ths  BritM 
Album,  particularly  Uie  poem  callsd  the  lirtBBVBW. 
t  Lighto*Love,that'sataasthatfoestsa*oiil«fainlm. 


t  In  the  first  ediUons  of  thisjmd  the  C^knrfaag  posmil 
hod  overlooked  Mr.  Fftrsons,  though  an  imdoobted  Ba- 
vlan.  This  nettled  him.  **  Ha  P  qaoth  ha,  **  better  be 
damn'd  than  roentlon'd  not  at  all.*  Hs  aeondfaigly  sp- 
pUed  to  me,<  (in  a  circuitous  manner,  I  confesa,)  and  ss 
a  particular  iavoor  was  finally  admitted.  In  the  ahaps  of 
a  motto,  into  the  title-psgs  of  ths  Maviad.  Theas  wers 
the  lines: 


May  he  who  hates  not  Cnisca's  solsr  vsrae. 
Love  Merry's  drunken  prose,  so  smooth  and  terse ; 
The  same  may  rake  for  sense  in  Paraans*  skull. 
And  shear  his  hogs,  poor  Ibol  i  and  milk  his  hall. 

The  first  distich  conUins  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  ''high 
matter !"  and  can  only  be  understood  by  the  initialed ; 
the  second,  (would  it  had  never  been  written  0  instead 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  Mr.Ptrsona,  as  I  fondly  ex- 
pected, and  quieting  him  for  ever,  had  a  moai  fetal  efltet 
upon  his  poor  head,  and,  from  an  honest,  painstaking 
gentleman,  convert^  him.  In  imagination,  Into  a  9fbK>> 
taur: 

C^ntinuo  implevit  felsis  mogHfbus  urbem, 
£t  s»pe  In  l0vi  quBsivitoanNia  finmls. 
The  motto  appeared  on  a  Wednesday ;  and  on  the  Si* 
turday  after,  the  morosoph  Este  (who  appears  to  have 
believed  in  the  reality  of  tbe  metamorphosis)  pobliihed 
the  first  bellowings  of  Mr.  Parsons,  with  ths  feUowiag  ia- 
troduction  :— 


i| 


I  It  it  ricbd J  obwnrtt)  by  Sotomnn,  difti  70a  mxy  bnj  a  Ibnl  la  a 
witbnot  ■ukiof  him  wiMT.  UpwtbHpriBciplelaMOOBtfertteitatioaBry 
•tapidity  of  Mr.  A.;  wfatm  CmriIHm,  (^  Ond  help  tlM  whil*  !*>  do  Kit  mn  • 
wUt  iBftvf  ad  bj  tte  diwdftil  poaadU«  wUch  Im  bM  ivoiiffld.   OT  him. 


tberdbN,  1  wiah  mj  \mdk   hut  I 

■oMt,  (^  dM  WBclhy  Mkmvn  of  OVmI^  Ml  te  fNiMl  i^fi 

Britiib  aif^")  wMbv  It  bvataotaaijr  eMMvy  l»  I 

with  mk  iaeAbte  MMM  M  tUv- 

<Bett7,ifkmMtaiBa7lM< 

Old  mkh  gm«r  ena  becuM  iMr  cK 

Mj  fnvaraM  bklh  ban  te  Rck  mtae 

About  tSa  d«0i  of  oveM  labb]r  p«i. 

MwircariMadmnrtiiy    tk\  di!  wk^apa^s^ 

Tnar  rni  nH  rafi  ia  ■laalat  Sii  muHm  He 

If  tt  te  Mf-far  pitjrV  Mka,  BMltaBMB^  apua  «i  Iha  Si^iMt  af  tt ;  ^  0 
heafaaa!  i/tfta-daigaiaawref  waliawUp  apply  la  ttabinaw.otb* 
pmfMloaa  caMv,  Utat  wa  aMf  alaMl  a  UtOa  Ammb  af  tevi«  ov  < 
rlbaUfy  «  with  a  dIflbrMa." 

1  Iteiaooi  I  kaow,  aad  ftim  I  L._  ..»  .^^ 
Whikt  Oiflbid^  handtaai  pi^a  bataa  bte  ^, 
Iloo oaa  Uu^b,  I  waa tbe/lnl  t^JaiMi. 

Amont  ^  MaH^/;  Triag.  Ibitk  tt 
Qnaa  aiitti  heiaat  qaad  Kraai  Md  taeriaa  rieaai 
Fua  aii^  lachrjaaa  rfdM,  at  lalaa  kakal  I 


a«atte**rrai«-a] 


-ara^brllr.  BcraBUi 
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Aud  batting  all  ha  maaii,  with  awkward  paioa. 
Lay  bare  hia  fimhaad,  and  expoaa  hia  biaina : 
I  tcarca  can  rale  my  ipleen 

/*.  Forbear,  forbear; 
And  what  the  great  delight  in,  learn  lo  spare. 

P.  It  miut  not,  cannot  be ;  for  I  waa  bom 
To  brand  oUnieive  ignorance  with  ecom  j 
On  bloated  pedantry  to  pour  my  rage. 
And  him  pnpoaiarous  fuatian  from  the  etage. 

Low  Dbixa  CavacA  !*  In  his  closet  pent. 
He  toils  to  give  the  crude  conception  venL 


**  ex  Ma.  airroaD's  motto. 

**  Tbe  folluwiog  sfbitbd  chamtubxjuit  of  the  vulgar 
Igaormaot  and  mAlignity  in  questiun  was  sent  on  Thurs- 
day night— bat  by  an  accidentsl  error  in  one  of  our  clerks, 
or  In  the  serrant  delivering  tlie  copy  at  ilie  offlcci  it  was 
nnfortunaicty  mislaid  P'— 

W^  this  is  as  it  should  be ;— *  the  gods  take  care  of 
Cato  I'  Iftlfto  at€M  not  that  ihey  interlertd,  and  by  con- 
veying the  copy  out  of  ihe  compositjr's  wio^i  procured  the 
anihor  of  the  Mavlad  two  cumfortaUe  nighu  I  But  to 
tlw  'spirited  chastisentent.'— 

'  Jfor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  tlu  bull  produces.' 

The  pnfondHy  of  the  last  observation,  by- the-by,  proves 
Mr.  ftiaona  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  nature :  and 
if  the  three  Irishmen  who  went  nine  miles  to  suck  a 
hull,  aad  came  back  a^ry,  had  fortunately  had  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance,  ws  sliould  |»obably  have  heard  no- 
thii«  of  their  fcr-fcmed  ezpsdition^ 

'  Nor  wool  the  pig,  nor  miik  the  bull  produces, 
Tct  each  has  somslhing  for  (ar  difll:reni  uses : 
For  boars,  pardie !  have  tusks,  and  builn  have  honuJ 
H,  StfU9tf  S€  Kaxaif  typa^/aro  ^uvav' 
For  from  that  hour  scarcely  a  week,  or  Indeed  a  day,  has 
elapeed,  la  which  Mr.  IVrsons  iuis  not  made  himself 
ridiculoue  by  thrsaiening  me  in  the  Teleeiaph,  Oracle, 
World,  kc^  with  those  iurmldable  nonentities. 

Well  and  wisely  singeth  the  poei,  man  umub  mcniea 
9filmtjMror:  yet  while  I  give  an  involuntary  smile  to 
Ihe  oddity  of  Mr.  Earsons*  disease,  I  cannot  but  lament 
that  his  friends,  (and  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  belong 
Uf  more  clubs  than  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  must  need  have 
friends,)  I  cannot,  I  my,  but  lament,  that  on  the  first  ap- 
peanacs  at  these  knobs,  these  *  excrescences,'  as  I  call 
them,  his  friends  did  nut  have  him  cut  fiir  the  similes ! 

•  Ld,  Dslla  CaoscA  i 
'O  thou,  to  whom  superior  worth^s  allied, 
Thy  country's  honour,  and  the  muses*  pride—* 
8ii  mys  Lamm  Maria— 

Et  solem  qnis  dicere  &lsum 
Aodeail 

Isdssd  aha  sajrs  a  great  deal  more ;  but  as  I  do  not 
sadcrsmnd  It,  I  fiirtwar  to  lengthen  my  quotation, 
a  Inauraerabla  odes,  sonnets,  Sec.  published  from  time  to 
tisM  ia  the  daily  papers,  have  Justly  procured  this  gen- 
lliiasn  the  rspuutlon  of  the  first  poet  of  the  age :  but  the 
peiiiffmnaca  which  called  forth  the  high-sounding  pane- 
gyric abovo^nentioned  Is  a  philosophical  rhapsody  in 
praise  of  the  French  revolution,  called  the  **  Wreath  of 
Litefty." 

Of  this  pnem  no  reader  (provided  he  can  read)  Is  at  this 
time  ignoram;  but  as  there  are  various  opinions  concern- 
mx  ic  and  as  I  do  not  clioose,  perhafw,  to  disimte  with  a 
lady  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  critical  abilities,  I  shall  select  a 
ftw  passages  fntm  it,  and  leave  the  world  to  judge  how 
truly  iu  autlior  is  said  to  be 

**  Gifttd  with  tbe  sacred  lyre, 

Whos«  sounds  can  more  than  mortal  thoujrhts  inspire." 
This  eupf  rnatUFsl  effort  of  genius,  then,  is  chiefly  dhtin- 
fiiifhifd  hy  three  very  prominent  features.— IXiworighi 
nnnsr-nse.  Djwnrlpht  fris^idity.  Ditwuright  doggrel.— 
Of  each  nf  these  as  the  instances  occur. 
**  Hang  o'er  his  eye  the  ^ssaincry  tear. 
Wreathe  round  her  airy  harp  the  timorous  joy. 


Abortive  thoughts,  that  right  and  wrong  confuund, 
Truth  sacrificed  to  letters,  sense  to  sound, 
False  glare,  incongruous  images,  combine ; 
And  noise  and  nonsense  clatter  through  the  line. 
Tis  done.    Her  house  the  generous  I'lozxi  lends, 
And  thither  summons  her  blue-slocking  friends ; 
The  summons  her  blue-slocking  friends  obey, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  poetry — and  tea. 

TiieBAEOsieps  forth,  in  birth-day  splendour  dreal. 
His  right  hand  graceful  waving  o'er  his  breast; 
His  left  extending,  so  that  all  may  see 
A  roll  inscribed  "  Tua  Wrkath  op  Libirty." 
So  forth  he  steps,  and,  with  complacent  air, 
Buws  round  tbe  circle,  ond  amumes  the  chair ; 
With  lemonade  he  gargles  next  his  throat, 
Then  sweetly  preludes  to  tlie  liquid  note : 
And  now  'tis  silence  alL    "  Ge-nius  oa  Muse*'* — 
Thus  while  tbe  flowery  subject  he  punues. 


Ilocuuibent  eve  rock  the  rcfiusing  tide. 
A  web-wurk  uf  despair,  a  mass  of  woes. 
And  o'tr  my  lids  the  scalding  tumour  roll.** 

'*  Tumour,  a  mi>r)iid  swell ing.'*^/«Jkn«oa.  An  excel- 
li-nl  thing  to  roll  over  an  eye,  espvcially  if  it  happen,  as 
in  the  present  case,  to  be  **  sea  Ming.** 

**  Sumnicr  lints  begemoi'd  tlie  scene, 

And  silky  ocean  slrpt  in  glossy  preen." 
**  AVhile  air's  noctunul  chost,  in  {laly  shroud, 

Glances  with  grisly  ulare  fniin  cloud  to  cloud," 
"Aud  uausy  zephyrs,  liuiterliut  o'ur  the  plain. 

On  iwilighL's  bus>)m  ilnti)  llieir  liliuy  rain." 

Unus  iiistar  omnium !  This  cuufdei  slagirered  me.  I 
sliould  be  luaih  Ut  be  fiund  currecling  a  madman ;  and 
yt't  mere  folly  seems  unequal  to  tliu  production  uf  such 
exquisite  nonsonse. 

"  The  explosion  came 

And  burst  the  o'erchurged  culvorin  uf  shame." 

"Days  of  old 

Their  (icrifrird,  proudest  iiaErnaniry  unfold." 

^"Noihinp  I  dos<:ry. 

But  the  Itare  I  mast  of  lotrren  heraldry." 

"  Tho  huntress  quocn 

Shnwers  her  shafts  uf  silver  o'er  the  scene. 
To  these  odd,"  mondy  monarch  s.  In  re  id  tyrant,  pamper- 
ed pni^is,  radiant  rivi-rs,  riKtlins:  cataracts,  lazy  Loires, 
(of  which,  by-theliy,  there  are  none,)  cay  Uaronnes, 
<;lo<imy  plans,  miuL'tins  munler,  daumli'ss  day,  lettered 
liL^htnines,  delicious  dilaiincs,  sinking  Siirniws,  blissful 
Lile8sin:;B,  rich  reason  lugs,  nieli-raliii!;  mercies,  vicious 
▼enallties,  sublunary  suns,  dewy  va(Miurs  damp,  that 
sweep  the  silent  swamp;*'  and  a  world  nf  others,  to  be 
f<jund  in  the  com|xiss  of  half  a  dozen  |>n</(s. 

"In  phoAphur  Maze  of  nnealnsic  line." 
N.  6.  Written  to  "  the  turnin'j;  of  a  brazen  candlestick." 
"O  lH:tt«r  were  it  ever  ti>  l«e  lust 

In  blank  necHtion's  sea,  thnn  reach  tho  coast." 
"  Should  the  zeal  uf  I*;irliaiiient  In>  rinjily  words." 

"  Doom  fir  a  breath 

A  hundred  ruasonin:;  hecatiirnhn  ti  death." 

A  hecatnnb  is  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  head  of  oxen. 
Where  did  this  cuntleinan  hear  of  their  re<ututiiig  7 
"A  while  ril  ruHiinaiK  on  time  and  fate  ; 

And  the  most  i)MtiaUe  event  of  things" 

EroR,  MAQNE  piiRTA  !   Well  may  I^uir.i  Maria  say, 

*'  That  Genimt  clows  in  eviTV  r l:»s.«ir  lirii", 
Ami  Sa/itre  ilictales— ev«Ty  ihiii-.:  llmi's  Uiine.*' 

♦  "  (reniuA  or  Mt'..%e,  whuiV-r  th  »;i  art,  wh  i.s ;  tltrill 
KxaUfl  thi>  fanry,  and  intlaims  thi  will, 
Bills  o'er  the  liearl  snbliim'  s<nf«:iii  »n  r  ill. 
And  wakes  erstalio  ffrvmir  in  I  In-  sml." 
Sec  the  coiinnencenunt  of  the  Wnath  nfI,il-Tty.  whrie 
our  irreal  pi>et,  with  a  dexterity  i»eriiliar  !•)  hiiiisi-lf,  has 
contrived  to  fill  several  iiuano]>age9  with-'Ut  a  single  idea. 
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A  wild  delirium  roand  th'  BmemlAy  fliat ; 
Unusual  lustre  ahooti  from  Emma**  eyes. 
Luxurious  A  mo  drivels  as  he  stands, 
And  Anna  frisks,  and  Laura  claps  her  hands. 
O  wretched  man !  And  dost  thou  toil  to  pi 
At  this  late*  hour,  such  prurient  ears  as  these  ? 
Is  thy  poor  pride  contented  to  receive 
Such  transitory  fame  as  fools  can  give  7 
Fools,  who,  unconscious  of  the  critics*  laws, 
Rain  in  such  showers  their  indistinct  applause. 
That  THOU,  e'en  thou,  who  livest  upon  renown. 
And,  with  eternal  puA,  insult'st  the  town, 
Art  forced,  at  lengtfi,  to  check  the  idiot  roar. 
And  cry,  **  For  heaven's  sweet  sake,  no  mora,  no 


moreT' 


**  But  why,  (thou  say'st,)  why  am  I  leam*d,  why 

fraught 
With  all  the  priest  and  all  the  sage  have  taught. 
If  the  huge  mass  within  my  bosom  pant 
Must  struggle  there,  despairing  of  a  vent  T" 
Tflou  leam*d !   Alas,  for  learning !   She  is  sped. 
And  hast  thou  dimm'd  thy  eyes,  and  rack'd  thy 

head. 
And  broke  thy  rest  for  this,  for  this  atone  7 
And  is  thy  knowledge  nothing  if  not  known  f 
O  lost  to  sense !— But  still,  thou  criest,  'tis  sweet. 
To  hear  "  That's  hi  !"  from  every  one  we  meet : 
That's  he  whom  critic  Bell  declares  divine. 
For  whom  the  fair  diurnal  laurels  twine ; 
Whom  magasines,  reviews,  conspire  to  praise. 
And  Greathead  calls  the  Homer  of  our  days. 

F.  And  is  it  nothing,  then,  to  hear  our  name 
Thus  blaaon'd  by  the  ginkral  voice  of  ftme  7 

P.  Nay,  it  wero  every  thing,  did  that  dis- 
pense 
The  sober  verdict  found  by  taste  and  sense : 
But  mark  our  jury.    O'er  the  flowing  bowl. 
When  wine  has  drown'd  all  energy  of  soul. 
Ere  Faro  comes,  (a  dreary  interval !) 
For  some  fond  fashionable  lay  they  call 
Here  the  spruce  ensign,  tottering  on  his  chair. 
With  lisping  accent,  and  affected  air. 
Recounts  the  wayward  fatet  of  that  poor  poet. 
Who,  bom  for  anguish,  and  disposed  to  show  it. 
Did  yet  so  awkwardly  his  meant  employ. 
That  gaping  fiends  mistook  his  grief  for  joy ! 

Lost  in  amaze  at  language  so  divine. 
The  audience  hiccup,  and  exclaim,  '*Damn'd 
finer 


*  At  this  late  hour— I  learn  from  Delia  Crusca^i  laroen- 
tatioDS,  that  he  Is  declined  Into  the  vale  of  years ;  that 
the  women  say  to  him,  as  they  formerly  said  to  Anacreon, 
yeptM  CI,  and  that  LoTe,  about  two  yean  since, 

**  Tore  his  name  from  his  bright  page, 

And  gave  it  to  approaching  age." 

t  Recounts  the  wayward  (ate,&c.— In  the  Iictsrvibw, 
see  the  British  Album,  the  lover,  finding  his  mistress  in- 
exorable, comforts  himself^  and  justifies  her,  by  boasting 
how  well  he  can  play  the  ibol.  And  never  did  Don  Quix- 
ote exhibit  half  so  many  extravagant  tricks  in  the  Sierra 
Bforena,  for  the  beat**  yeux  uf  bis  dulcinea,  as  our  dis> 
tracted  amoroso  threatens  to  perform  for  the  no  less 
leautifiil  ones  of  Anna  Matilda. 

**  Yes,  I  will  prove  that  I  deserve  my  late, 
Was  burn  fur  anguish,  and  was  formed  for  hate ; 
With  such  transcendent  wo  will  breathe  my  sigh, 
That  envying  fiends  shall  think  It  ecstacy,"  ^. 


And  are  not  now  the  anibor^  aslies  bUal  7 
Lies  not  the  turf  now  lightly  on  his  breast  7 
Do  not  sweet  violets  now  arotnid  him  Moon  f 
Laurols  now  bunt  spontaneoos  from  his  tonb  f^« 

#*.  This  is  mere  mockery :  and  (in  yoar  ear) 
Reason  is  ill  refuted  by  a  sneer. 
Is  praise  an  evil  7  Is  there  to  be  iboiid 
One  so  indiflferent  to  ils  soothing  sound. 
As  not  to  wish  hereafler  to  be  known. 
And  make  a  long  fatnrity  hie  own ; 
Rather  tlMn^ 

P.  With  *Sqaira  Jemingfaaa  desctnd 
To  pastry  cooks  and  noths,  **  and  ihare  an  end  .*" 

0  thou,  who  deign*st  this  homely  seane  to  shan^ 
Thou  know'st,  when  chanea  (thcmgh  this  indeed  hs 

rare)* 
With  random  gleams  of  wit  baa  graced  oqr  lafi^ 
Thoa  know'st  too  welt  how  I  have  ratiih'd 

praise. 
Not  mine  the  sonl  which  panta  not  after  ftnw  :— 
Ambitions  of  a  poet's  envied  naoto* 

1  haunt  the  sacred  fi>unt,  athint,  to  prov* 
The  grateful  influence  of  the  atream  I  love. 

And  yet,  my  friend— though  siiil,  at  pnisa  ba- 
stow'd. 
Mine  eye   has  glisten'd,  and  my  chaek  Imr 

glow'd. 
Yet,  when  I  prostrtoto  tho  lyre  to  gain 
The  Etiget  which  await  the  modish  strain. 
May  the  sweet  muse  my  grovelling  bopaa  with- 
stand. 
And  tear  the  strings  indignant  from  iny  hand ! 
Nor  think  that,  while  my  verse  loo  mnch  I  priv^ 
Tdo  much  th'  applause  of  finhion  I  despiaa ; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  dadara. 
Mean  though  I  am.  if  it  be  worth  asy  eara. 
— Is  it  not  given  to  Este*s  unmeaning  dash. 
To  Topham's  fustian,  Reynolds*  flippant  trash. 
To  Morton's  catchword.t  Gieathead'a  idiot  line/ 


*  Thou  know'st,  when  chance,  kc.—Ta  ass  hew  s 
Cresean  can  blunder  I  Mr.  I^rsans  thus  pothely  eo«»> 
ments  on  this  unfortunate  hemistich : 

**  Thou  lowest  of  the  hnhatiag  rsce^ 
Thou  Imp  of  sathre,  and  thou  fb«I  disgrace ; 
Who  caliest  each  coarse  phrass  a  lucky  hft,"  Ice. 

Alasf  no:  Butthisfsofapiec«wlthhb(|iii*pnM|aooB 
the  pre&ce  of  the  M^vlad— where,  on  my  saying  tkst  I 
had  laid  the  poem  aside  for  two  years»  he  exnkiagly  sx- 
claims,  **  Sob !  It  was  two  years  In  hand,  tbtn  P* 

Mr.  Parsons  is  highly  celebrated,  I  am  told,  for  Us 
skill  In  driving  abaigain:  ittstobepresuBaMlthathetes 
it  with  his  specUcles  on.r— But,  indeed,  be  hagaa  wiiks 
blunder :— If  he  had  read  ray  motto  carafUly,  hs  onst 
have  seen  that  I  never  taxed  him  whh  keepii^  a  bull  fcr 
his  own  milking:  no;  k  was  the  infiitaatad  bmb  who 
looked  for  sense  In  Mr.  Parsons'  sknll  that  was  charged 
with  this  solecism  In  eeooomlcs.  And  yet  the  hare  brlief 
of  it  produced  the  metamorphosis  which  I  have  alivady 
noticed,  and  which  his  friends  have  not  yst  ceased  lo 
deplore. 

t  Morion's  catchword.  Wommann.  Is  the  profbndity 
of  the  bathos  I  I  thought  that  OlCeefe  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  it;  but,  as  uncle  Bowling  says,  I  thought  a 
d^4i'd  lie ;  for  Hi»lGrofl,lle3molds,  and  Morion  have  sssk 
beneath  him.    They  have  hi^ipily  fimnd 

In  the  /ovesl  deep  a  loiser  still, 

ana  persevere  In  exploring  It  with  an  emulalion  which 
does  them  honour. 
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And  Hokroft'i  Shng-lAM  cant,*  and  Many'i  Bfioor- 
iMdawhiiMrt 
Skiird  in  oo«  awful  teicneer  at  the  iMst, 
The  gnat  man  eonai  and  ■praada  a  iumptuooa 

TiiMi,  when  hb  gnerta  behold  the  prise  at  itahe. 
And  thiist  and  hunger  only  are  awake, 
Mjr  fricnda,  he  criea,  what  think  the  galleriea,  pra j» 
And  what  ihe  boaei.  oTmy  laat  new  play  ? 
Speak  fraelj;— tell  me  all  9—oonie,  be  lincere ; 
For  tniih.  yoa  know,  ia  moaic  10  my  ear. 
They  speak !  alai,  they  cannot    But  shall  I  f 
I,  who  reeeiTe  no  bribe  I  who  dare  not  lie  7 
7*his,  then  >-^*Thal  woiae  was  never  writ  before, 
Nor  woiae  will  be,till— ihon  shalt  write  oooe  more.'* 

Blees'd  be  -  two-headed  Janus  V  though  inclined, 
Ko  waggish  siork  can  peck  at  him  behind  ; 
He  no  wry  mouth,  no  lolling  tnagne  can  fear. 
Nor  the  brisk  twinkling  of  an  ass's  ear : 
Bat  you,  ye  Sl  Johns,  cursed  with  one  poor  head, 
Ales !  what  ■aockerics  have  not  ye  to  dread ! 

Hear  now  our  guestib— The  itritics,  sir !  they  cry- 
Merit  like  youn  the  critics  may  defy : 
Bui  this,  indeed,  they  say, "  Your  Taried  rhymes, 
At  onee  the  boast  and  envy  of  the  times. 
In  eveiy  page,  song,  sonnet,  what  you  will. 
Show  boundless  genius  and  unrivall'd  skill. 

**  If  comedy  be  yours^  th^  searching  strain 
Blends  soch  sweet  pleasure  with  corrective  pain, 

*  And  HolcroA*!  Shng'laiie  cant.  This  la  a  poor  stupkl 
wTHch,  lo  whom  Infldetiiy  and  disloyalty  hats  given  a 
moawniaiy  noUHiety,  which  has  Imposed  upon  the  oscl- 
uncy  of  ths  manafera,  and  opened  ihe  theatre  tn  two  or 
thnte  of  his  fA»vcIling  and  senseless  productioni. 

Win  futare  ages  believe  that  this  fiuetious  triumvirate 
ihoQid  think  ooching  more  lo  be  necessary  to  the  con- 
HnKtkm  of  a  play,  than  an  eternal  n'pctlilon  of  some 
CiiDtempiiUe  val^rity,  such  as  "  That's  your  sort !" 
*"  Hej,  damme  r  ••  What's  to  pay  1** "  Keep  moving  !'*  &c. 
They  will ;  f  jf  they  will  have  Uxkheads  of  their  own, 
wVkwill  finind  their  claims  lo  celebrity  on  similar  fbllie>8. 
What,  however,  they  will  never  credit  Is,  that  these  dri- 
TcUincs  of  Idknism,  these  catchwords,  should  actually 
{reserve  their  nsspective  authors  from  being  honted  otf 
ibe  itaee.  No,  they  will  not  believe  that  an  English  au- 
difoee  could  be  so  be**tted,  so  bnitlfied,  as  to  receive 
nth  senseless  eiclamatSons  with  liursis  of  laughter, 
with  peals  of  applause.  I  cannot  believe  it  myself,  though 
1  have  wttnrssed  h.  Haud  credo— if  I  may  reverse  the 
gDod  Other's  position— haud  credo,  quia  possibile  est. 

t  Merry's  Mnorflelds  whine.— In  a  most  wretched 
rhapsiidy  of  incomprehensible  nonsense,  addressed  by 
this  gentleman  to  Urs.  Robinson,  which  she,  in  her  taiit- 
sMe  pocBi«t  (rags  lOV)  calls  a  charming  compneitlon, 
sbc«adiiig  lo  lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  is  the  (Allowing 
raat: 

Conjore  up  demons  from  the  main, 
Shumsupiin  storms  Ind^nant  heap, 
Bid  ocean  howl,  and  nature  weep, 
Till  the  Creator  MimA  to  f 
Mh&D  kanible  hit  world  ran  be : 
Wlkile  I  will  glory  to  hlaxphtmtt 
And  make  thejoye  tfhell  my  theme V 
The  reader,  perhaps,  wonders  whatdreailful  event  gave 
t4rth  Uj  these  fearful  bnprccatiuns.    As  far  as  I  can  cnl. 
Icct  from  Ih-f  ftiem,  it  was  the  ni>nnentary  refusal  of  the 
afiiresaUl  Mrs.  Ribinson— fo  open  her  eyee !    Surely,  it  is 
Li.-*l  devoutly  lo  be  wished  that  these  poor  creatures 
w>akl  recollect,  amidst  their  frigid  ravines  and  common- 
place extravagances,  that  excellent  maxim  of  Pops — 

■*  Persist,  by  nature,  reason,  taste  unawed  ; 
But  learn,  ye  dwtcett  not  to  scorn  your  Qod." 


That  e*en  the  guilty  at  their  sufierings  smile. 
And  bless  the  lancet,  though  they  bleed  the 

while. 
If  tragedy,  th'  impassion*d  nomben  flow. 
In  all  the  sad  ?ariety  of  wo. 
With  such  a  liquid  lapse,  thst  they  betray 
The  breast  unwares,  and  steal  the  soul  away.* 
Thus  fool'd,  the  moon-struck  tribe,  whose  best 

essayf 
Sunk  in  aorostics.  riddles,  roundelays. 
To  loftier  labours  now  pretend  a  call. 
And  bustle  in  heroics,  one  and  all. 
*£'en  Bertie  bums  of  gods  and  chieA  to  sing—- 
Bertie,  who  lately  twitier'd  to  the  siring 
His  namby-pamby  madrigals  of  love. 
In  the  dark  dingles  of  a  glittering  grove. 
Where  airy  la^,t  woven  by  the  hand  of  mom. 
Were  hung  to  dry  upon  a  cobweb  thorn ! 
Hapi^  the  soil,  where  bards  like  mushrooms 

rise. 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byshe  supplies ! 
Happier  the  bards,  who,  write  whate'er  they  will. 
Find  gentle  readers  to  admire  them  still ! 

Some  love  the  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows. 
No  rubs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose ; 
Which  read,  and  read,  you  raise  your  eyas  in  doubt. 
And  grsvely  wonder — what  it  is  about. 
These  fancy  **  Bill's  Pomca**  only  sweet. 
And  intercept  his  hawkers  in  the  street ; 
There,  smoking  hot,  inhale  MiT  Yjcnda'sI  strains. 
And  the  rank  (aine  of  Tont  Pasquin's  brains.^ 


«  E'en  Bertie,  dec— For  Bertie,  (Qreathead,  I  think 
they  call  him,)  see  the  Mnviad. 

t  Where  airy  lays,  &c. 

"  Was  it  the  shuttle  of  the  mom 
That  hung  upon  the  cobweb'd  thorn 
Thy  airy  lay  ?  Or  did  it  rise, 
In  thousand  rich  enaroell'd  dyes. 
To  greet  the  noonday  sun  1"  kx,. 

—Albumj  vol.  ii. 

t  Mix  YnNDA.— This  is  Mr.  Tim,  alias  Mr.  Timothy 
Adney,  a  most  pertinacious  gentleman,  who  makes  a 
conspicunns  fi^nire  in  the  daily  papers  under  thu  ingenious 
signature  above  cited ;  it  beini;,  as  the  reader  already 
sees,  his  uwn  name  read  backward.  **  Ocntle  dulness 
ever  laves  a  juke  !** 

Of  his  i>rvNliginus  labours  I  have  nothing  by  me  but  the 
following  stanza,  taken  from  what  he  calls  his  Poor 
Man: 

Reward  the  bounty  cf  your  generous  hand, 
Yuur  head  each  night  in  comf  irt  shall  be  laid, 

Anil  plenty  smile  thmiichout  your  fertile  land, 
While  I  do  hasten  to  the  silent  ^rare." 

*'  Good  morrow,  my  worthy  masiurs  and  mistresses  all, 
and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  !" 

I  havu  l>een  !:uilty  uf  a  misnomer.  Mr.  Adney  has  po- 
litely infmneU  ine,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  his 
Chrisiiau  name  is  noi  Timothy,  but  Thumns.  The  ana- 
crnm  in  qut^stion,  thcrof  ire,  must  be  Mot  Yrnda,  omit- 
tinu  the  11,  euphonia.  gratia.  I  am  li.ippy  in  an  o^^rtu- 
nity  of  doiti?  justice  b^  b>  correrl  a  ctmileman,  and  I  pray 
him  U)  continue  his  valuable  lucubrations. 

§  To.sY  PA«Qrni.— I  have  fw  murh  respt^ct  for  my 
reader,  to  afTnmt  him  with  any  specimens  of  this  man's 
poetry,  at  once  licentious  and  dull  lieyond  example:  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  rt'sist  the  tcmpUition  of  present- 
ing him  with  thu  followinK  stauzus,  written  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  suOlcicntly  illustrative  of  the  character  in 
question : 
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Othen,  like  Kemble,  on  black-letter  pore, 
And  whet  they  do  noC  undentand,  adore ; 
Buy  at  vaat  sums  the  tnuh  of  ancient  daya, 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praiae. 
Thew,  when  some  lucky  bit,  or  lucky  price. 
Has  bleM'd  them  with  **  The  Bake  qfgode  Admee,'' 
For  ekeM  and  ^igatet  only  deign  to  seek. 
And  live  upon  a  wkiiome  for  a  week. 

And  can  we,  when  such  mope-eyed  dolts  are 
placed 
By  thoughtless  Ashion  on  the  throne  of  taste- 
Say,  can  we  wonder  whence  such  jargon  flows. 
This  motley  fustian,  neither  verM  nor  proae. 
This  eld,  new  language  which  defiles  our  page, 
The  refuse  and  the  scum  of  every  age  f 

I» !  Beaufoy*  tells  of  Afric*s  barren  sand. 
In  all  the  flowery  phrase  of  fiury  land  : 


TO  AMTHOinr  PAS^UOr,  BSO. 

"  Why  dosi  thou  tack,  most  simple  Anthooy, 
The  name  of  AisTiah  to  thy  ribald  strains^l 
Is  it  a  fetch  of  wit,  to  let  us  see, 
Thou,  like  that  sUtue,  art  devoid  of  brains  1 

**  But  thou  mistakest :  for  know,  though  Pasquio's  bead 
Be  full  as  hard,  and  near  as  thick  as  thine. 
Yet  has  the  world,  admiring,  on  it  read 
Many  a  keen  gibe,  and  many  a  sportita  line. 

"While  nothing  from  thy  jobbernowl  can  spring 
But  impudence  and  filth ;  f  jr  out,  alas ! 
Do  what  we  will,  'tis  still  the  same  vile  thing, 
Within,  all  brick-dust— and  without,  all  brass. 

*  Then  blot  the  name  of  Ptuqmn  from  thy  page : 
Thou  seest  it  will  not  thy  poor  riff-raff  sell. 

Some  other  would'ot  thou  uke  1    I  dare  engage 
John  WiUianu,  or  Tom  Fool,  will  do  as  well.** 

ToNT  has  taken  ray  friend's  advice,  and  now  sells,  or 
attempts  to  sell,  his  "  rifl'-raff"  under  the  name  of  John 
Wn.LiAiia. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  I  should  do  well  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  this  man,  from  a  consideration,  that 
one  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  shame  was  a 
fiUer  object  for  the  beadle  than  the  muse.  This  has  In- 
duced  me  to  lay  aside  a  second  casligation  which  I  had 
prepared  for  him,  though  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to 
omit  what  I  had  formerly  written. 

Here  on  the  rack  of  satire  let  him  lie, 
Fit  garbage  for  the  hell-hound  inCuny. 

One  word  more.  I  am  told  that  there  are  men  so  weak 
as  to  deprecate  this  miserable  object's  abuse,  and  so  vain, 
so  despicably  vain,  as  to  tolerate  his  praise— for  such  I 
have  nothing  but  pity ;— though  the  fate  of  Hastings,  see 
the  **  Pin-basket  to  the  Children  of  Thespis,"  holds  out  a 
dreadful  lesson  to  the  latter:— but  should  there  be  a  man 
or  a  woman,  however  high  in  rank,  base  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  venal  pen  of  this  miscreant  for  the  sake  of  tra- 
ducing Innocence  and  virtue,  then 1  was  about  to 

threaten,  but  'tis  not  necessary :  the  profligate  cowards 
who  employ  Anthony  can  know  no  severer  punishment 
than  the  support  of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  Infiuny, 
and  whose  touch  Is  poison. 

*  Lo !  Reaufoy,  dec.—"  The  feet  are  accommodated  with 
shoes,*  and  the  head  is  protectedhj  a— woollen  night-cap." 
~AraiCAN  Association,  p.  139. 

**  From  this  scene  of  gladsome  contrast,  1.  e.  firom  the 
mountain  of  Zilau, <p.  288,)  whose  nigged  sides  are  marked 
with  scanty  spots  of  brushwood,  and  enriched  vrlth  stores 


ISbm.  BrfiMrl«a««,nnalercritie,berc  b*  MMn  ovaniglMta  fnv 
fa  Mion.  The  Rntkoiui  do«i  wrt  mf  Uwir  §ni  an  MOoamoiaM  with 
tAoo,  bat  with  alipptn.  Tor  the  Mt,  actwniiio^iH,  M  I  Imiu,  to  • 
•ehoUHike  word,  and  ft  word  of  ezoMdiaff  c«*t  proprictr*  ^Jteeommih 
daUi  tttxmtntmamtronunodo:  thai  ii.  ^hea  a  i&aaSifec!lai«,Mthe7air, 
•MDaunotljted,arwhnitbe7ar»— being  rfaerebj  they  maj  be  IbfOOfltf  to 
ba  acoHWWKktel  I  which  te  aa  eicallMt  Iku*  7— Printerli /kaO. 


There  Fenan'a  Ihrum-cmpp'd  tribes,  Turks,  ChriB> 

tians,  Jews, 
AceommadaU,  ye  goda!  tlielr  feet  with  iboei ; 
Theie  wteager  ahmba  taetfrnefs  nwuniaiiiB  gnoi^ 
And  bruAwood  breaks  the  aa^lUmde  cf  apace. 
Perplei*d  with  tenna  ao  vague  and  undefined, 
I  blunder  on ;  till  'wilder'd,  giddy,  blind. 
Where'er  I  turn,  on  donds  I  aeem  to  tread ; 
And  call  for  Mandeville,  lo  eaae  my  head. 

O  for  the  good  old  timea !    Wiuir  dl  vraa  new. 
And  every  hour  brought  pirodigiea  lo  riew. 
Our  aires  in  unafiected  language  lold 
Of  streams  of  amber,  and  of  locka  of  goM ; 
Full  of  their  theme,  they  apum*d  all  idle  art; 
And  the  plain  tale  waa  trusted  to  tlie  heart. 
Now  all  ia  changed !  We  ftime  and  fret,  poor  elvas, 
Lem  to  display  our  subject  than  onnelvea. 
Whate*er  we  painl-Ht  grot,  a  flower,  n  biid. 
Heavens,  bow  we  sweat !  laboriously  absurd ! 
Woffda  of  gigantic  bttlk,  and  unoouth  aoond. 
In  rattling  triada  the  long  senienee  bound  ; 
While  points  with  poinia,  with  periods  periods  jar. 
And  the  whole  work  aeema  one  continued  war ! 
Ia  noc  THIS  sad  ? 

F.  "  *Tia  pitiful,  heaven  knows 
Tis  wondrous  pitifiiL'*    E'en  lake  the  prass; 
But  for  the  poetry— O,  that,  my  friend, 
I  aliU  aspire— nay,  smile  noi— lo  defend. 
You  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with 

force. 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious,  and  their  diction  ooaiss . 
We  went  their  ttrtnglk:  agreed  \  bat  we  alone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  $wtHMeu  all  ode  own. 
For  inatance — ***  Hasten  lo  the  lawny  vale. 
Where  yellow  morning  breathee  her  saflioo  gals^ 
And  bathes  the  landscape — ** 

P.  Fbhaw ;  I  have  it  hen^ 
**  A  voice  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  ear ; 
Wondering  I  gaae  ,*  when  lo !  methought  aJhr, 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day*s  imperial  atv, 
A  godlike  form  advances.*' 

F.  Ton  suppose 
These  linee,  perhapa,  too  turgid ;  what  of  dMise 

"  The  mightt  MOTusa " 

P.  Now  'tis  plain  you  aissr. 
For  Weaton'st  self  could  find  no  semhUuMe  hsrs : 


of  water,  to  the  long  sscent  of  the  broad  rock  of  Otrdohdl, 
(p.  380,)  from  whose  inflexible  barrenness  ItttU  Is  to  bs 
got— from  this  scene,  I  say,  of  gladsnms  rwitrasl  ts  As 
iHteteraU  mountains  of  Gegogib,  Jfcc 

**  In  the  long  course  of  s  seren  daya*  passage,  Iks  vnr 
Teller  is  scarcely  sensible  that  a  few  q»Cs  of  this  sal 
meager  brushwood  slightly  interrupt  the  vaat  azpaast  ef 
sterility,  and  diminish  the  amplltnde  of  dssolatkw  MP 

*  Hasten,  &c.— This  and  the  fellowing  qoouttoa  sis 
Uken  frt>m  the  **  Laurel  of  Llbrrty,"  a  work  on  whick  tkt 
great  author  most  Justly  rests  his  claim  to  lowioftsUlj. 
See  p.  167. 

t  Weston.— This  indelktigsble  gentlesaaa  hss  beta 
long  employed  In  attacking  the  moral  character  of  Pof* 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magaslne,  with  all  the  vlrulsaot  «f 
Qildon,  all  the  Impudence  of  Smedley,  and  all  the  Igna* 
ranee  of  Curl  and  his  associates. 

What  the  views  of  the  bland  Sylvanns  may  be,  la  suad* 
Ing  cap  In  hand,  and  complacently  holding  open  the  door 
of  the  temple,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  this  **  azearsble*^ 


1  Such  b  te  afiiOMt  applW  Id  Bipabr  te« 
*<  a«laUar  tradmr  of  worth  tad  fMM  I 
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,  who  dank  fiam  tnitk'a  imperiooi  light, 

hkm  a  filiby  tmd.  with  Mcmt  spita, 

iTjring  the  Suam  he  aumot  hope, 

a  bUck  Tonom  ot  the  duit  of  Pope. 

!•  ■ccuiiod !— O  BioiiiormUo  long. 

I  be  ibfoe  in  Tirtue  or  in  long, 

id  hard !  eceept  ihe  gnteful  itimiii. 

E^lhe  huBbUrtoTihe  tanerul  train. 

owing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay 

qr  a  panaive,  many  a  sprightly  lay ! 

thy  varied  votm,  rnmi  age  to  age, 

the  aimple,  and  delight  the  mge ; 

ianker^d  Weelon,  and  hie  loathsome  rhymes, 

I  the  nose  of  all  soeceeding  times ! 

^   But  where,  (for  these,  you  seem  to  say, 

iplaa  of  the  high,  heroic  lay,) 

are  the  soft,  the  teader  strains,  which  call 

r  BMHt  oye^  bow'd  head,  and  lengihen'd 

re— **  Canst  thon,  Matilda,  urge  my  fate, 

I  nw  moom  thee  ?  yes,  and  moum  too  late ! 

severe  decree !  my  maddening  brain 

the  ponderous  agony  sustain ; 

h  I  rash,  from  vale  to  mountain  run, 

iih  ny  mind's  thick  gloom  obscure  the 


iS|  I  know  not.  He  cannot  sorely  be  weak 
lo  soppose  that  an  obscure  scribbler  like  this 
charfM  to  bring  sgainst  our  great  poet,  which 
Um  vigilant  maleTolenca  of  the  Westons  of  the 
Or  if  STsr,  ftom  the  **  natural  goodness  of  hie 
IS  chsrishad  so  laudable  a  su|qx*aition,  he  ou|^t 
rr  h  nay  cost  him)  to  forego  it :  when,  after 
lonihs'  pnparation,  nothing  is  produced  but  an 
[  aecesation  takan  from  the  most  common  edition 
nciadl 

ggastsd  to  me,  that  this  nightman  of  lite- 
lo  reprint  as  much  as  can  be  collected  of 
H  of  the  Danelad.-^  it  be  so,  the  dirty  work  of 
f  Fops  may  be  prcvlouelj  necessary ;  and  pre- 
sslf  must  own,  that  lie  has  shown  uncommon 
ioo  in  the  ssleclion  of  the  blind  and  outrageous 
ry  now  so  Isborioosly  employed  in  IL 
var  be  the  deeign,  the  proceedings  are  by  no 
iconslsual  wkh  the  |dan  of  a  work  which  may 
Mly  bs  styled  Iks  ekanul-hmiMe  qf  reptUationt 
Af  fiom  the  days  of  lisuder  to  the  present,  has 
I  ID  asperse  every  thing  Tenerable  among  us— 
eaasd  Swift  of  lust,  and  Addison  of  drunkenness ! 
aallad  the  sshes  of  Toup  while  they  were  yet 
id  ifbbstsd  poor  Henderson  alive :  which  alTect- 
Uaa  Iks  gnat  and  good  Howard,  while  idolatry 
JU  to  hfan :  and  the  moment  he  fell,  gloriously 
tt  aasrcise  of  the  most  sublime  Tirtue,  attempted 
itlaa  him  as  a  bnne  and  a  monster  I 
a  tboa,  Matilda,  kc.  vide  Albmn,  vol.  li.— Ma- 
Isy  then,  Fit  never  trust  a  madman  again."  It 
I  fiw  minoies  since,  that  Mr.  Merry  died  for  the 
aan  Maria;  and  now  is  he  about  to  do  the  same 
the  lova  of  Anna  Matilda) 
ke  ladlss  may  say  to  such  a  swain,  I  know  not ; 
fcinly  ha  is  too  prone  to  run  wild,  die,  &c.  Lc. 
load,  Is  the  comlwstible  nature  of  this  gentleman, 
ikcs  Are  st  every  female  signature  in  the  papers ; 
nasBber,  that  when  Olaiido  Equiano,  who,  fur  a 
BPt  UPfoatared,  Uied  his  hand  at  a  soft  sonnet, 
lietaka  subscribed  it  OUuida,  Mr.  Merry  fell  so 
ety  In  love  with  him,  and  "  yelled  out  such  sylla- 
>l€«ir*'  in  consequence  of  it,  that  th*s  piliful-heart- 
vras  frightened  at  the  mischief  lie  had  done,  and 
lad  in  all  haste  the  following  correction  lo  the 
W  OlaiadA,  please  to  read  (XaicJO,  the  black 


Heavens !  if  our  ancient  vigour  were  not  fled. 
Could  vsasjE  like  this  be  written  T  or  be  read  f 
Vkrse  !  that's  the  mellow  fruit  of  toil  intense, 
Inspired  by  genius,  and  ftilbrm'd  by  sense ; 
This,  the  abortive  progeny  of  pride. 
And  dulness,  gentle  pair,  for  aye  allied ; 
Begotten  without  thought,  bom  without  pains. 
The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains. 

P.  So  let  it  be ;  and  yet,  meihinks,  my  friend. 
Silence  were  wise,  where  satire  will  not  mend. 
Why  wound  the  feelings  of  our  noble  youth. 
And  grate  their  tender  ears  with  odious  truth  7 
They  cherish  Amo*  and  his  flux  of  song, 
And  hale  the  man  who  tells  'em  they  are  wrong. 
Your  fate  already  I  foresee.    My  lord. 
With  cold  respect,  will  freeze  you  from  his  board  ; 
And  his  grace  cry,"  Hence  with  that  sapient  sneer ! 
Hence  !  we  desire  no  currish  critic  here." 

P.  Eoough.   Thank  heaven !  my  error  now  I  see. 
And  all  shall  be  divine,  henceforth,  fur  me  : 


*  Of  the  Ulents  of  this  spet  aUera  Rama,  thie  second 
hope  of  the  age,  the  following  stanzas  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient specimen.  They  are  taken  frum  a  ballad  which 
Mr.  Bell,  an  admirable  jwlge  of  ilieso  matters,  calls  a 
**  very  melliHuous  one ;  easy,  artless,  and  unaflected." 

**  Otntly  o'er  the  rising  billowB 
Stftly  steals  the  bird  of  night, 
Ruatling  ihrouf^h  the  bending  wiUoum : 
Fluttering  pinions  mark  her  flight. 

**  Whillier  now  in  eilence  bending^ 
Ruthlcsi  winds  deny  thee  rent : 
Chilling  nighi-dew  last  descending, 
Glisten  on  thy  downy  breast. 
"  Seekinff  some  kind  hand  to  guide  thee, 
Wiaiful  tnrne  ihy  fearful  eye  ; 
Trembling  as  the  willows  hide  Uiee, 
SffuUer'd  rn)m  th*  inclement  sky." 

The  story  of  this  poor  owl,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  at  sea  and  on  land,  silent  and  noisy,  sheltered  and 
exposed,  is  continued  through  a  few  mure  uf  Itiese  "  melli- 
fluous" stanzas,  which  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily 
forgive  me  fur  omiiiing ;  more  especially  if  ha  reads  the 
Oraci^,  a  paper  honoured— as  the  grateful  editor  very 
properly  has  it— by  ihe  effusions  of  this  '*  artless"  gentle- 
man  above  all  others. 

N.B.  On  looking  again,  I  find  the  owl  to  be  a  night* 
ingale ! — NMmporlG. 

It  was  said  ufTheophilus  Gibber,  (I  think  by  Goldsmith,) 
that  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  never  the  belter.  Much 
the  same  (mutatis  mutandis)  may  be  said  of  the  genlleme  n 
of  the  Biiviad.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  I  find  the 
^  mellifluous"  Arno  celebrating  Mrs.  Robinson's  novel 
in  strains  like  these. 

«  Par  the  Oracle. 

SONMBT  TO  MRS.  ROBIMSON, 

Upon  reading  her  Vancenza. 

"  What  never-ceasing  music !    From  the  throne 
Where  sweetest  Sefuibility  enshrined, 
Pours  uul  her  tender  triumfrfis,  all  alone, 
To  every  murmuring  breeze  of  {massing  wind! 

"  O,  blcss'd  with  all  the  lovely  lapse  of  song, 

That  bathes  with  purest  balm  the  suflen'd  bresst, 
I  see  thee  urge  thy  fancy's  c<)ur8«;  along 
The  solemn  glooms  of  Oothir  piles  tmblesa^J. 

"  Vancenxa  riscs— o*cr  her  lime-touchM  spires 
Ouilt  nnreveaPd  hovers  with  killing  dew, 
Fnistretes  the  fondness  of  the  Virgin'*  Rrcfij 

And  bares  the  murderotm  'osket  to  her  view. 
"  Tiie  thrilling  pulso  creeps  back  iifi-in  each  heart. 
And  horror  l<jrds  it  iiy  tliy  fascinating  art."— ylmo. 
Et  vitula  TV  dijiuus,  et  hjec  !  The  novel  is  worthy  ufUie 
poetry,  the  poetry  uf  the  novel. 
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Yes,  Andrews*  doggrel,  Greathead's  idiot  line, 
And  Morton's  catchword,  all,  TorMwlh,  divine ! 
f.  Tia  well.    Here  let  th'  indignant  airictnre 

cease. 
And  Lbkds  at  length  enjoy  his  fool  in  peace. 
P.  Come  then,  around  their  works  a  circle 

draw. 
And  near  it  plant  the  dragons  of  the  law, 
With  labels  writ,  *'  Critics,  far  hence  remoTe, 
Nor  dare  to  censure  what  the  great  approve.*' 
I  go.    Yet  Hall  could  lash  with  noble  rage 
The  purblind  patron  of  a  former  age ; 
And  laugh  to  scorn  th*  eternal  sonneteer. 
Who  made  goose  pinions  and  white  raga  so  dear. 
Yet  Oldham,  in  his  rude,  unpolish'd  strain. 
Could  hiss  the  clamorous,  and  deride  the  vain. 
Who  bawrd  their  rhymes  incessant  through  the 

town. 
Or  bribed  the  hawkers  for  a  day's  renown. 
Whate'er  the  theme,  with  honest  warmth  they 

wrote. 
Nor  cared  what  Mutius  of  their  freedom  thought ; 
Yet  prose  was  venial  in  that  happy  time. 
And  life  had  other  business  than  to  rhyme. 
And  may  not  I — now  this  pernicious  pest. 
This  metromania,  creeps  through  every  breast ; 
Now  fools  and  children  void  their  brains  by  loads. 
And  itching  grandams  spawl  lascivious  odea ; 
Now  lords  and  dukes,  cursed  with  a  sickly  taste, 
While  Bums'  pure  healthful  nurture  runs  to 

waste. 
Lick  up  the  spittle  of  the  bed-rid  muao. 
And  riot  on  the  sweepings  of  the  stews ; 
Say,  may  not  I  expose — 

F.  No— 'tis  unsafe  ; 
Prudence,  my  friend. 

P.  What !  not  deride  f  not  laugh  7 
Well !  thought  at  least  is  free — 

F.  O  yet  forbear. 
P.  Nay,  then.  I'll  dig  a  pit,  and  bury  there 
The  dreadful  truth  which  so  alarms  thy  fears : 
Thk  town,  the  town,  good  pit,  has  amis' 

ears! 
Thou  think'st,  perhaps,  this  wayward  fancy  strange; 
So  think  thou  still :  yet  would  not  I  exchange — 
The  secret  humour  of  this  simple  hit 
For  all  the  Albums  that  were  ever  writ 
Of  this,  no  more. — O  thou,  (if  yet  there  be 
One  bosom  from  this  vile  infection  free.) 
Thou  who  canst  thrill  with  joy,  or  glow  with  ire, 
As  the  great  masters  of  the  song  inspire. 
Canst  bond  enraptured  o'er  the  magic  page. 
Where  desperate  ladies  desperate  lords  engage. 
Gnomes,  sylphs,  and  gods  the  fierce  contention 

share. 
And  heaven  and  earth  hang  trembling  on  a  hair : 
Canst  quake  with  horror,  while  Emilia's  charms. 
Against  a  brother  point  a  brother's  arms ; 
And  trace  the  fortune  of  the  varying  fray, 
While  hour  on  hour  flits  unperceived  away — 
Approach :  'twixt  hope  and  fear  I  wait.    O  deign 
To  cast  a  glance  on  this  incondite  strain : 
Here,  if  thou  find  one  thought  but  well  expreas'd. 
One  sentence  higher  finish'd  than  the  rest. 
Such  OS  may  win  thee  to  proceed  a  while. 
And  smooth  thy  forehead  with  a  gracious  smile 
I  ask  no  more,  but  fkr  from  me  the  throng 
Who  fimcy  fir»  io  Laiua'a  vapid  ioog ; 


Who  Anna's  bedlam  rani  for 

And  over*  Edwin's  mewUngi  kMp  awaba ; 


•  £ich0m*«  iMMsluv^ftc^— We  come  now  to  a  chaiaosr 
of  high  respect,  the  profound  Kr.  T.  Vanghan,  who,aiider 
the  sUuring  signaturs  of  Edwin,  fovours  us  firam  tfans  to 
time  with  a''melaocholy  poem  on  the  death  of  a  bog,  the 
flight  of  an  earwig,  the  miscarriage  of  a  cockshaflin>,  or 
some  other'eveot  of  equal  Importance. 

His  Ustwork  was  an  iSrt  re^cev,  (blessings on  his  learn- 
ing t)  whic|i,  I  take  for  granted,  means  on  tfitafk,  oa  s 
mouse  that  broke  her  heart :  and,  as  It  was  a  mailer  of 
great  coqsequence,  he  very  properly  made  the  Introdnc* 
tk>n  u  long  as  the  poem  hseUl  Hear  how  gravely  he 
intiloglseth. 

**Onatamsmou»4fiBhiekbeimg§dtca  lady  take  scve< 
Ot  i|^  eone/onlJfjr/ed  ^  and  evsM  wtftf  tpmrUdyf) 
at  U»  ofpnaehimg  deoCA.  T%€  mmut'M  9999  mdmaUf 
dnpptd  Ota  ^iiBhttd  (poor  MtammOTmrnPAT, 

XT  DDD.** 

Evcro^cev. 

**  This  feeling  moose,  whose  heart  was  wnnafd 
By  pity's  purest  ray. 
Because  her  mistress  dropt  a  tsar. 
Wept  both  her  eyes  away. 
**  By  sympathy  deprived  of  lli^ht, 
She  one  day  darkneas  tried ; 
TV  graitfui  tear  no  mors  cotUdJImf, 
80  liked  it  not,  and  died. 

**  May  we,  when  others  weep  far  n§. 
The  debt  with  Interest  pay— 
And,  when  the  generous  fonts  ars  diy* 
Revert  to  native  day."— JSkfafJn. 


Mr.  T.  Vanghan  has  asserted  that  he  io  aoiihsi 
of  this  matchlcas  Evi  renter  with  soch  opiri^aad  relflrt- 
ed  upon  one  Bavlad  (wliom  the  learned  geallnMn  lakas 
lobe  a  man)  with  such  strength  of  argaoBSBt  and  elegaaoe 
of  dlctfon,  that  It  would  wroi^  both  him  and  iha 
to  give  it  in  any  wonls  hut  his  own. 

*<  Well  said, Bavlad  the  correct!— And  ao  Iha ; 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  as  you  polHely  style  hfan, ' 
the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  does  he  1  and  thsndofs 
a  very  proper  subject  for  your  aatiric  osaligBiiy!— Bst 
suppose  for  a  roument,  as  the  truth  and  thajket  la,  that 
this  gentleman  never  did  use  that  signafrs  vpam  aay 
occasion,  In  whatever  he  may  have  written :  Do  not  yoa, 
the  identical  Bavlad,  In  tlwt  caae,  for  your  nnpsovoked 
abuse  of  hhn,  Immediately  fell  under  your  < 
of  that  nightman  of  literature  yoa  oo  libeially 
Weston  1  And  like  him,  too,  If  there  la  any  tmh  hi 
what  you  say  or  write,  do  you  not 

«*  Swell  like  a  filthy  toad  whh  seem  spits  r 

«  The  ayes  have  It.  And  should  jon  mC  tas  as  «cU 
versed  In  your  fevoorite  autlior's  fourth  aatlrs,as yoa 
are  in  the  first,  with  your  leave,  I  will  fuels  froai  It  Ms 
emphatic  lines : 

**  *  Into  themselves  how  few,  how  few  deecead, 
And  act,  at  home,  the  free.  Impartial  fHaad  I 
None  see  their  own,  but  all,  with  ready  eye, 
The  pendent  wallet  on  a  neigiiboar  apf ; 
And  like  a  Baviad  will  recount  lUa  ahuae^ 
Tacking  his  very  errors  to  kit  tiases.* 

••arMfa.lllkJaa." 

And  10  wAet«  name  shovdd  tliey  be  taeked,  bat  the  ea- 
tbor'sl  Let  not  the  reader,  Iwwever,  Imagins  tiM  absord* 
Ity  to  proceed  from  Perslus,  or  his  Ingenioiia  traastaur. 
(*  The  truth  and  the  feet  Is,"  that  oar  learned  brother, 
having  a  small  change  to  make  in  tlie  last  two  lines, 
blundered  tliem,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  into  nooeease. 
He  Is  not  much  more  happy  when  Im  accnaes  me  of  call 
Ing  WasTOK  **  tlie  nightman  of  literatare.'*— Bet  whea 
a  gentleman  does  not  know  wiiat  he  writes,  It  is  a  little 
hard  to  expect  him  to  know  wliat  lie  reads.  After  all, 
Edwin  or  not,  our  egregfcNia  friend  hi  itill  the  raorocio 
BIr.  T.  Vaoglian. 


THE   M^VIAD. 


y«,  &r  Traa  na.  wh*M'ar  thair  birlh  or  place. 
TbM*  lang^r'd  Jadpa  dT  iha  FhrTgian  nee  ; 
Tbair  cnaare  and  tbair  ptaiaa  alika  I  acam, 
Aad  hate  iba  laaial  by  ihcir  fUIowan  mm  ! 
Lat  MKh  (a  Uak  CMfanial  la  OmIf  pawan] 
At  alaa  aad  aiKtlaiH  mala  Iba  Morning  baun, 
Wkila  Iba  diO  DOOM  awajr  in  RunfM-i  <ai.e, 
And  man  llM  aMoinf  owal  DnuT^lana. 


THE   H.KVIAD. 


ID  to  Iha  praeading  pa9:ea,  a 
Maf  aeea«nl  ia  pjtn  at  tha  fiia  and  pragrca  ol 
ifcal  apariao*  apaciaa  of  poali;  which  Ulel]>  infesi- 
ulihiaBctnpoli^aiidgaTaaccaaNalDthaBATiiii. 
1  <taa  DMigDonnl  of  nbat  1  aipoaad  iD]rieir  lu 
b;  Iha  pDUication  of  ihal  work.  IfabuM  could 
biT*  aKclcd  no,  I  ihonld  not  probablr  have  Ri&dt 

1  ill  Ian. 

li  oCmuh  eonvaoiaiil  rehi 
Arllidi 

miati,  dapracatad  noching  bni 


Mdilad.  pas  bf  aa  -  lika  tba  idb  wind,"  at 
aHiead,  aarra  Banlf  lo  gnca  anceaading  editii 
«rihaBniad. 


Ia 


i»ed 


■aM  ihinamUj  Ihan  1  aipadei).  Bail,  indeed, 
•Ml  a  fa«  Mhan,  nfaoaa  eiall  waa  loacbad,  venlod 
Ihttr  indignalioa  in  pnaa  and  vaiaa ;  bul>  on  i1ie 
wtila.  Iha  elanoor  againai  ma  tna  not  lovd,  and 
«H  laal  far  inanaihln  degraea  in  tha  applauiei  of 
•arh  aa  1  waa  unlf  anibiUDua  lo  pIcaM. 

nai  aappottad,  ihe  good  effixni  of  Iha  tatiro  (glo- 
Mn  loqDor)  war*  not  long  in  nuniliating  ihem- 
■riraa.  Dalla  Cnaca  appaarad  ao  moro  in  ih«  On- 
rlc  and,  if  any  of  hia  followara  venlarait  to  craul 

imiadacad  1^  a  poaapooi  pra&cc.  Popa  and  Mil- 
an raaoaad  ibair  iDparioriljr;  and  E«la  and  hia 
foadjaMci  alaniljr  aeqaiaacad  in  iba  growing  opi- 


•  Koat  rf  IfacH  faAlDiaMa  otIU 
wiih  Om  fatUt  ptiau.  Dilla  Cniac 
idjMor  of  Iha  aiad  and  mallpiaol  k 


or  adkora  of  anglbar  paiiBr.    Edwin  and  Anai  MMili 

Ante  lh«  Hitef  BpiaBdand  on  pofb,  onM  cnmni.iinl 
tfmtT  in  *1>.  TUa  wnubad  wdowd,  Indetd,  In  i1 
•aMDfhartKaut)r,lill  Inu  aitrlicd  imanTiCMcbun^i 
paKi7  fir  jiri(iit<a,uidwn>ti  »ta«lTo  lT»»h  afmlnai  il 
fOTerawBt,  u  Iha  rau  of  Im  pilatu  a  «»k,  fur  il 


liau*  bj  iha  reappearanca  of  K> 


a  of  Iha  acalUiad 


"  To  ban  Uw  comnt  In  Ihalflaca  itmaM  ap ;" 
aiulaccordinglf  began  Iha  pnaontpoan^— for  which* 
indeed,  I  had  by  ihit  time  other  raaaona.  1  had 
been  (old  that  there  were  itill  a  few  admiieia  of 
Iha  Croaean  •chool,  who  ihonghl  tha  conlenpt  oi- 
preated  (or  il  wai  not  infficieatly  joaliGed  1^  Iba 
Aw  pafaiga  produced  in  Ihe  Bariad.  I  thought 
it  bail,  iJierefDre.  lo  eihibil  ihe  triba  of  Bell  one* 
nora  j  and,  ai  Ihey  pi 


I  rememhered  ihat  Ihii  great  critic,  in  hia  excel- 
lent nmarki  on  the  Baviad,  had  charged  Ihe  aulhor 
with  "  beapatiering  Rcorfji  all  Iha  poetical  aminntca 
of  the  day."  AniioDi,  Ihaielbra,  la  do  imparlial 
jiwtice,  1  tan  Cor  tha  ALiua,  to  diacover  wba  had 
been  iparrd.  Hara  I  read,  "  Id  ihii  collectioD  an 
nanea  trhoni  ganiua  will  ever  knh  upon  ai  ita  itti 
aupponen  ',  Sheridan"— what,  u'  Saul  alao  among 
Iha  prophelir — "Sheridan,  Marty,  PBiBDiia,Cowl«y, 
Andre wa,  Jeminghaio,  Graathaad,  Topham,  Robin- 
eon,"  Ac. 

Thue  furauJied  with  "  ill  the  poetical  eminaiira 
of  Ihe  day,"  I  proceeded,  aa  Mr.  Bell  nya,  to  ha- 
ir it ;  lakiag,  Ibr  the  vehicle  of  my  dteign,  • 
telire  of  Horace— lo  which  I  waa  led  by  ita  aupply- 
iug  me  [amid  many  bappy  allaaiooe)  with  an  op- 
portanily  of  briefly  noticing  tha  wretched  atoM  of 
dnnutic  paatiy  among  na-t 


•  Itinpa 

nnoiH 

•imd 

malbeinjun 

catoaappoaaltM 

Hl-Sl 

rH. 

culaaw 

(•ndioiwlthhy- 

lrmii,a«. 

nil. 

Mt 

lEinliK 

nhumbl 

my«H;.Klyn, 

flcni  pccinrm  liu 

Ill 

Hlibout  a«i«.r. 

Jldlh.1 

Koul 

At  the 

.Ureafi 

ndur 

!  taken  of  Umh 

«?hl 

lini< 

ih.  In. 

Tolance  nf  thsH 

ireilitin^  JmlscllilT,  would,  not  lung  linuihinhunl 
elrtwina  with  tpplauae,  and  thvlrprmJKawlLhdsLl^t. 

I  Ilmlll  nnwtoBid  ihat  I  h*Te  dune  \i  ut^tit  ail  tum- 
M.  1  confei*  il ;  .Bd  Sir  the  reu.n  utTcn  >b«a. 
Id  ret  I  can  h»Be«lr  (Hurt  tha  rtider,  Ihal  man.  If 
liU,nf  tho  tnih  here  (tiji>ied,  paHKd  wlih  the  aillhora 
'  flupfrlalivt  b(UiIiaa,cvir)F  leeond  word  balog  prinled 
htr  Inlullcaaruplula. 

I I  knnw  nnt  If  the  lUfe  hia  liecn  B  low,  alac*  the  daya 
Oammer  Ourtnn,  u  al  thta  hour.  It  aeema  ma  If  all  tha 
wkheadalnlhekln^diMnhad  Blurted  up,  and  fiiclal mad, 

la  there  la  n»thin{,porhapi,  aluigeihcr  new;  the  atrik. 
;  and  peculiar  nnnlty  of  the  Ilmea  anmi  la  be,  that 
L<  they  Trite  i>  rtf  cIthI.  Of  the  Ihreg  panlaa  con- 
rncd  In  Ihig  bualncaa,  Ih>  wrltera  and  the  lnilU(ari 


When  (ha  Mxtud.  w  I  mJI  the  pmenl  pMin, 
wu  nemrly  broughl  lo  a  con  dm  ion.  I  laid  il  Biida. 
The  timet  ■aomad  unfsvournbla  to  lurh  pinduc- 


g  Ihe  , 


of  IhB  I 


lo  amid  ths  din  orBrmi.  Alter  iin  inlerval  or  Ino 
yean,  however,  circumitmncea,  which  it  ia  DOI 
DialehBl  U>  meiiuon.hava  induced  melo  finiah.imd 
tnul  ib  withoul  man  preraco,  In  Ihe  candour  10 
-which  1  (in  alraaityao  highly  indebted  tar  Lhe  kind 
isception  of  iha  Baviad. 


bU  fullie*  of  CKcsfB,  iDd  Cobtn,  tnd  FiloD,  and  1  knon 
not  Hho— Sinll  veiulii,  ueh  wu»c  Ihtn  the  otlisr— 
Ihil  Oaj  hivE  loal  all  nllih  for  ilmplicll;  and  genuine 
humnuri  na^,  lenorance  llBelf,  uuleM  it  be  gtoii  and 

And  tho  bighcr  rank!  are  an  mawktibiT  mild.  Ibal  thej 


Th«l  An»>  •■  euf  alrun*"  wore  ooana  and  nnfk 
And  Edwin'a  -  malchle«  Duiiiberi"  wulal  eisS 
And  Kho— forgtTfl,  O  genti*  Bell,  Uw  word. 
For  it  (Dual  uui— nho.  prithee,  ao  alatiid. 
Go  muliahly  abaurd,  ai  not  to  join 

Yei  aiill,  the  HOUL  oT candour!  I  ■llow'd 
Their  jipgling  elegiea  ainuaed  the  crawd; 
That  lord)  hung  Unbbering  o'er  emch  wofol  liM, 
I'hat  lady-critica  wepi,  and  cried."  diiioer 
That  love-lorn  prieau  reclinwl  Ihe  penuTe  had. 
And  aenlimanlal  enaigna,  aa  thej  read. 
Wiped  the  aad  drops  or  pity  from  ih«r  eyri 
And  bunt  between  i  hiccup  and  a  aigh. 
Yet.  ml  cnnteni,  like  hona-leechea  ihcy  nne. 
And  iplil  my  head  with  one  eternal  hum 
For  "  more !  more ! more r  Anay!  l(»abDolilt(nil 
The  full,  the  unreaerred  apptauae  ja  •nnt, 
St.  John*  might  then  my  pertial  \aiem  ucne. 
And  claim  my  auffhige  Tor  hit  tragic  nnno: 
And  Greithead.f  riaing  (mm  hii  ihort  dagrire. 
Fling  the  rocgotlen  ■■  Regem"  m  my  iaee, 


.0  not  rc»] 
J  gaping  in 


■nd  than 


.•URhtBl 
r  a  liule  i 


n  naclied.    Ths  tira  a 


When  IhiB  waa  nrllun,!  UiaU|hl  Itae  tiMi 
ti,"  ai  Shikipcani  uyi, "  the  Taiy  liaii  il 
Illy  1"  iHit  it  haa  lines  ippaared,  that  the  luwtBt  point  Df 
■ligradalioo  bad  not '■  ..    .     ~..  _. 

£n«li>h  6,\lj,  Indeed. 

■■u  right;  bul  the  auiiLiair  lupplica  di  uerinnnym 
at  hind,  and  lbs  une,  Tltlaud  tiy  lbs  lively  nenaeDH 
CKiefe  anil  CD.,wud[ninedui  be  utterly  denroysd 
luccelilve  iinpdrlitl<'na  of  Ibe  heiTy,  lamberlne.  dk>< 
tonoui  nupUlly  of  Kaueboa  and  Schiller. 

force  and  pr«( 


BlcrlUclKn.llHiliii'itM 


nothing! 
Imple  peruii 


inaina  u  be  ulil  i>n  that  bead— Indeed  I 
of  "  nt  Sevtri"  would  (upenedi  1 


niaa  in  Iba  pnaenl 

have  ityl«it  hbn  the  -'pnnonna--  inauaa  oi  uk  -  r ulk 
Bell,  in  had  Dot  pniloualy  apiriied  tbt  epHhtt  lot  all 
gmtor  man,  <abill  Invldii  dicloj  10 — Mr.  T.  Taa{la> 

JralDuiy— fur  Ihongh,  u  Virgil  properly  remark  '■■ 
oaken  ilalTucK  merlu,"yet[  neeil  Boi  lalinn  a  pgik' 
man,  who,  llks  Mr.  Bell,  reada  Shakapeare  enr;  <lif 
after  dlnnor,  that  "If  two  man  rida  Dpaaah[ne,e*<ii 
them  muR  rid*  btblnd." 

*Si,John,Ju.  Having alraadyDlieamlla Iba Isn- 
dnclka,  that  tbo  Mwlad  na  nearljr  BaMad  tin  ytan 
aiDce,  and  coDaequenlly  bulbre  the  dealli  at  llui  padc- 


unitu  ilio  heainlci  of  -  Tbs  Stranger"  and  "Plu 

Ilih'inlulanituage— inlelllslblaEn^llih;  which  ii 
nilely  mare  than  can  be  nld  of  Ui«  iranilailDn 
Hotnbue, »  mallcioiuly  atlrlbutad  to  Mr.  Sberida: 
[n  a  word,  If  you  uke  fnin  ibe  Oerman  dramaa 
horrid  bluphimieii  their  wanton  loiocaliooa  of  iha  aa- 
Ered  Name,  and  their  minute  and  rldiculnui  lugadlno- 

lianunnlnu,  nolhlng  will  ramnlB  but  a  caput  manuun,  a 
npid  and  flinmy  maai  oC  matter,  unenllghlened  by  a 
■lufle  lay  of  genlul  iir  nature.  If  you  leave  them  their 
Ualpbemlea,  kc,  you  bavo  Uien  ■  nameleii  aamcUiblg, 
Inilpld  though  immonliUdlouaiheugh  linpliiua.aTiil  itu. 
pldthuugbeitravaiantl— an  much  ao,  that,  ai  a  judlcimii 
writer  "oil  ob«or«ei,"hlieciime«  adoalH  which  are  the 
grutoil  ubjecu  of  contempt  and  acorn,  thoae  who  con- 
ceived and  wrute  them,  or  tboae  wb  •  have  the  erTronlerr 
IS  pialae  them,"    Vei "  theae  be  iby  godi,  O  lirael  I"  and 


wertfld  commaa  Inlhlaand  the  Mluwing  veraeatare  Mr, 

ncietofihe  worka  to  which  they  are  nipectlTelyal&ied. 
Though  1  have  the  mllfutlune  to  diOir  from  thla  gsntle. 


amatl  preienaiiiai  to  prophecy,  and  pmtiably  regmt 
morn  than  the  prtaent. 

f  Greiihead'a  Rmeni.— Of  thla  tra(Bdj,  which  « 
"  recDiiuneiuled  to  the  world"  by  the  niDtuhly  renmn 
andolhen.aB  "the  workof  a  ■ouoLia,*'InntwHdil> 
eiprem  my  Juat  contempt.  The  plot  ofK  la  chlldiA,'*! 
unducl  abaurd,  Ihe  language  unlaulllgiUe,  the  Ihe^ 
lalae  and  unnuunl,  lbs  iMuptaora  lacaacRioM,  lie 
general  aijle  grovelling  and  laasi  and,ua(iin  epallla 

Biupldliy  that  ever  diagraced  die  au^. 

Il  la  to  be  wlihed  that  drUIca  by  proteadon,  ■niiUu' 
the  Influence  which  their  opinions  nactaaarlly  ban  « 
the  public  laate,  would  dinal  thnnaclveai^liiih'iauMl' 
lllea  when  they  ett  down  to  the  eiseoUoa  of,  wka  I  h^ 
thpy  conaidgr  aa.  a  aolemn  diny.  We  ihwM  ka  Itea 
and  them,  i 


call  for  n 


It  la  but  tair,  nowevir,  to  ouaerve,  mai 
added  hli  nllautnclenl  luffiage  tn  that 
In  (avour  of  Mr.  Greaihead. 

"  0  hud '.  to  whom  belong* 
Each  pureat  1i>unt  of  poaay  i 
Who  old  nyaaua'  hallow'd  dewi 


That  be 


ur'd  tllme 


happy  a| 


I,  mafaiiiwa,  oawapapan,  uJ  I 
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Bid  rae  my  CMMira,  m  I  may,  deplora, 
And,  like  my  broclMr  critici,  cry  «*  Eneora  !** 
Alas !  my  IcmriMd  firietidi,  for  rach  ye  are. 
As  Bell  will  my,  or,  if  ya  atk  it.  iwaar ; 
Tifl  not  enongfa,  though  thia  be  MMnewhat  too. 
And  more,  parhapa,*  than  Jamingham  can  dor~ 

know  HOC  what,  I  was  naturally  led  to  concluds  that  Mr. 
G.  had  aucceadcd  teller  in  hie  MBaUcr  pieces  than  in  hie 
tragvdy,  and  thoe  jnetifled  in  lome  degree  the  cry  of  hie 
■*  learning,"  Ibc  Ice.    But  no-all  wae  a  blank  1 

Her*  are  a  few  eamplee  of  the  **Ilyeeean  dewe  infused 
jj  Mr.  Greathcad  into  hie  01m  Avon'^— muddied,  I  eup- 
poae,  eind  dehaeed  bj  the  home-bred  itreamlet  of  one 
Shakspeare. 

**  la  fuller  preienca  we  deacry, 
Ilid  mountain  rocka-a  dehj 
Than  eje  of  man  ehall  e*er  behold 
In  living  grace  of  en^plured  gold."* 
More  matter  for  a  May  morning ! 

**  Ona  OM  AM-THT. 

**  Aecoraed  be  dull  lethargic  Apathy, 
Whether  at  eve  ehe  lietleee  ride 
In  eluggiih  car  by  tortoiee  drawn— 
With  mimic  air  of  Mneeleee  pride, 
She  feebly  throwe  on  all  her  withering  eight, 
While  too  obaerrant  of  her  fway, 
Unmark'd  her  droning  Mibjecta  lie. 
Alike  to  her  who  nrarmur  or  obey." 

I  h««pe  the  reader  uadenunda  It. 

*'0DB  TO  wnsL. 

*-  Nmr  didat  thoo  appear 
While  Tiber*8  tone  gave  law  to  all  the  world ; 
Yet  mach  they  loved  10  deeolata  and  ilau^ter. 
Carthage!  attaitmy  worda. 
Ttf  glut  their  mnguinary  rage, 
Not  citixens  but  gladiatorf  fell. 
Slavery  and  vaeialage. 
And  eavage  hroUe  *iwizt  noblefl  are  no  more. 
Vanieh  thou  likewise"-^ 

And  theee  are  onaa,  good  beavena  1  "  After  the  manner 
3f  Pindarr  I  take  for  granted. 

Eo'-tu^  of  Mr.  Greathead.  I  have  onlj  to  add,  thai  I 
am  ariuaird  tj  no  pereonal  dielike ;  for  I  can  eaj  wiih 
t  ruth,  ( «  hat,  indeed,  I  can  of  all  the  heroee  of  the  Me viad,) 
that  I  have  not  the  elighteft  knowledge  of  him.  Bui  the 
dawt  have  etrmted  too  long :  it  le  more  than  time  to  strip 
tb*m  uf  their  adventitious  plumage  ;  and  if,  in  doing  it,  I 
should  pluck  t4f  any  feathers  whicli  originally  belonged 
to  ihcm.  they  have  only  to  thank  their  own  vanity,  or  the 
U  rmardness  of  their  injudicious  friends. 

*  And  mi«re,  perhaps,  than  Jerningham  can  do.  No ; 
Mr.  Jt  mincham  has  lately  «  rittrn  a  tragedy  and  a  farce ; 
bmh  nirrmely  well  spoken  of  liy  the  reviewers,  and  both 
— f*»oe  ti)  the  **  pastry-cooks." 

I  oore  ib4«nsht  that  I  understood  a^methii^  of  feces, 
be:  I  must  read  my  Lavater  a^in,  I  find.  That  a  genilc- 
run  whh  the  **  physiognomic  d'un  moutimqui  r^ve"  should 
sviridrniy  aurt  ferth  a  new  Tyrtarus,  and  pour  a  dreadful 
ir<(*  thrnush  a  cracked  war-trump,  amases  me.— Well, 
Fa:>9Ti  xrLLA  noas  shall  henceforth  be  my  motto. 

In  the  priile  ttf  his  heart  Mr.  Jerningham  has  uken  the 
inrnment  from  his  mouth,  and  given  me  a  smart  stroke 
ra  th»  h«*a4  with  it :  tills  is  fair, 

*  Ccdimus,  ioque  vicem  prvbemus  crura  sagiuis." 
H^  his  also  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  a  gentleman  who, 
r   «'.  assuredly,  never  dreamed  uf  having  our  Drawcansir 
f  r  an  an?a£»nisi :  this,  though  not  quite  so  feir,  is  not 
%'.•  r-ihcT  uni«ecedented ; 

-  .^n  •'a^le,  towering  In  his  pride  of  (dace, 
Wis  l<y  a  mousing  owl  hawk*d  at !" 


•     1VV  !  TM  (Mr.  rknm  mj*)  u*  Ht  OthHmmIV**    Bat  \hey  m 
re    •'^•rkb«Baa«MlWAn«B;  «r1iicfc,«cl«it«ortkHrtl«pUiif, 

tolitatbtinio 


« jfA-m  aorteritT  for  ■•.    IT  aw  Awghtj 


Tk  not  enough  to  dole  oot  Ahs !  and  Ohs ! 
Through  Kemble's  thorax,  or  through  Benaley'f 

nose. 
To  crowd  onr  stage  with  scaflblds,  or  to  fKgfat 
Our  wives  with  rapea,  repeated  thrice  a  night ; 

Juooca ^Not  auch  aa,  selAcrealed,  ait 

On  that  TRBMENix>UB  BENCH*  which  skirts  the  pit 
Where  idle  Thespis  nods,  while  Amot  dreana 
or  Nereids  **  purling  in  ambraaial  Btraami  f* 
Where  Este  in  rapture  cons  fiintastic  airs, 
**  Old  Pistol  new  revived"  in  Topham  atirea, 
And  Boswell,  aping,  with  prepoatenma  pride, 
Johnson's  worst  frailties,  rolls  from  side  to  aide, 
His  heavy  head  from  hour  to  hour  erects, 
Affects  the  fool,  and  ia  what  he  affects.!^ 
Judges  of  truth  and  sense,  yet  more  demand 
That  art  to  nature  lend  a  helping  hand ! 
That  fables  well  devised  be  simply  told, 
Correct  if  new,  and  probable  if  old. 

When  Mason  leads  Elfrida  forth  to  view, 
Adom'd  with  virtues  which  she  never  knew, 
I  feel  for  every  tear ;  while,  borne  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  unresisted  song, 
I  stop  not  to  inquire  if  all  be  just. 
But  lake  her  goodness,  as  her  grief,  on  tmat. 
Till  calm  reflection  checks  me,  and  I  see 
The  heroine  aa  she  wns.  and  ought  to  be ; 
A  bold,  bad  woman,  wading  to  the  throne 
Through  seas  of  blood,  and  orimea  till  then  on 

known: 
Then,  then  I  hate  the  magic  that  deceived. 
And  blush  to  think  how  fondly  I  believed.^ 


There  is  a  trait  of  scholarship  in  Mr.  Jemingham*s  last 
poem,  which  should  not  be  overiooked ;  mors  especially 
as  it  isihe  only  one.  Having  occasion  to  mention  **  Agave 
and  her  tn/on/,***  he  subjoins  the  following  explanation 
"  Alludiiu;  U)  Agave,  who  in  a  delirium  slew  her  child. 
See  Oviil."  No,  I'll  uke  Mr.  Jerningham's  word  tor  h, 
though  I  had  twenty  Ovids  before  me. 

*  When  this  was  written,  which  was  while  the  Opera 
House  was  used  for  plays,  the  **  learned  Justices"  hare 
enumerated,  together  with  the  others  noi  jfet  foAen,  wera 
accusiuincd  to  flock  nightly  to  this  bbnch,  from  which 
the  unlettered  vulgar  were  always  scomfiilly  repelled 
with  an  onftif  a//oo90(. 

1  have  not  heard  whether  the  New  Theatre  be  possessed 
of  such  a  one ;  1  think  not ;  for  critics  are  no  more  grs> 
various  than  spiders.  Like  them,  they  might  do  great 
ihincs  in  concert ;  but,  like  tliem  too,  they  usually  end 
with  devouring  one  another. 

t  Arno.— The  dreams  of  this  gentleman,  which  continue 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Oracle,  under  the  naoM 
of  Thespif,  arc  not  always  of  Nereids.  He  dreamed  ona, 
nieht  that  Mr.  Pi>po  played  Posthumus  with  less  splrft 
than  usual,  ami  it  was  Mr.  Johnston  singing  Oramnuu 
chreet  Another  night,  that  the  Mourning  Bride  might 
have  bi>cn  l)eucr  cast,  and  lo !  it  was  the  Comady  of 
Errors  that  was  j>laynd. 

This  was  rather  unfortunate ;  but  the  reader  must  hare 
already  roilected,  fn)m  the  strange  occupations  of  these 
<*  self-created  judges,"  (here  feiihfuUy  described^  that 
sleeping  or  waking,  they  were  attentive  to  every  thing 
but  what  passed  before  their  eyes. 

t  Pauper  videri  cotu  vult,  et  est  pauper  I 

f  Mr.  Parsons'  note  on  this  passage  is—"  Did  you  aa- 
LnvB  1  could  you  possibly  lie  so  ignorant  1**— Even  ao. 
But  I  humbly  conceive  that  Mr.  Masi>n,  who  asducad 
my  unsuspecting  youth,  is  equally  culpable  with  myself 


I  Sw  hia  "  PMn,  Ip^mimj,  mi  DMtractioa,"  ^  If^ 
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Not  10,  when  Edgar,*  mtde,  in  aome  itnuige  pkK* 

The  hero  of  a  day  that  knew  him  not. 

Strata  iiroin  the  field  hia  enemy  had  won, 

On  atately  atilia,  exulting  and  undone ! 

Here  I  can  only  pity,  only  amile ; 

Where  not  .one  grace,  one  elegance  of  atyle, 

Redeema  th'  audacioua  folly  of  the  reat. 

Truth  ncrificed,  and  hiatory  made  a  jeat 

Let  thia,  ye  Cra8cana,t  if  your  heada  be  made 
"  Of  penetrable  itofi;"  let  thia  penuade 
Your  huaky  tribea  their  wandering!  to  reatrain. 
Nor  hope  what  taate  and  Maaon  fitird  to  gain. 

Then  let  your  ityle  be  brief,  your  meaning  clear, 
Nor,  like  Lorenio4  tire  the  labouring  ear 
With  a  wild  waate  of  worda ;  aound  withoat  aenae, 
And  all  the  florid  glare  of  impotence. 
Still  with  your  characten  ]rour  language  change. 
From  grave  to  gay,  aa  nature  dictatea,  range ; 
Now  droop  in  all  the  plaintiveneaa  of  wo. 
Now  in  glad  Dumben  light  and  airy  flow ; 
Now  ahake  the  atage  with  guilt'a  alarming  tone, 
And  make  the  aching  boiom  all  your  own ; 

Now But  I  ling  in  vain  ;  frcNn  finrt  to  loat 

Your  joy  ia  fuatian,  and  your  grief  bombaat : 
Rhetoric  haa  baniah'd  reaaon ;  kinga  and  qneena 
Vent  in  hyberbolea  their  royal  ipleena ; 
Guardimen  in  metaphon  eipreat  their  hopea. 
And  **  maidena  in  white  linen,*'  ho«^  in  tropea. 

Reverent  I  greet  the  barda  of  other  daya : 
Bleat  be  your  namea,  and  laating  be  your  praiae ! 
From  nature*!  varied  face  ye  widely  drew. 
And  following  agea  own'd  the  copiea  true. 
O !  had  our  aoia,  who  rhyme  with  headlong  haate. 
And  think  reflection  !till  a  foe  to  taate. 
But  braina  your  pregnant  acenea  to  undenriand, 
And  give  ua  truth,  though  but  at  aecond  hand, 
Twere  aomething  yet !    But  no,  they  never  look — 
Shall  aoub  of  fire,  they  cry,  a  tutor  brook  ? 

There  ia  %\ao  one  William  Shakepeare,  who,  I  am  ready 
to  take  my  oath,  la  a  notorious  otrender  in  thie  way; 
having  led  not  only  me,  but  divers  othen,  into  tha  moal 
frou  and  ridiculous  errors ;  making  us  laugh,  cry,  ftc., 
for  persons  whom  we  ought  to  have  known  to  be  mere 
nonentities. 

But  Mr.  Parsons  has  happily  obuined  an  obdurate  and 
Impassable  head :  let  him,  therefore,  **  give  Ood  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  lu"  He  is  a  wise  and  a  wary 
rrader,and  fallows  the  most  Judicious  Bottom^  who  having, 
like  himself^  too  much  sagacity  to  be  Imposed  upon  by  a 
feigned  character,  was  laudably  anxious  to  undeceive 
the  world.  *<  No,''  quoth  he,  **  let  him  thrust  his  fkcn 
through  the  lion's  neck,  and  say,  if  you  think  I  come  hither 
as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  no,  I  am  no  such  thing : 
I  am  a  man,  as  other  men  are ;— and  then,  indeed,  let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  la  SmTO 
the  Joiner." 

•  Edgar  Atheling.— See  the  "  Battle  of  Haitinga,"  a 
tragedy  Iqr  Mr.  Cumberland. 

t  Ya  Cniscans ! 

O  vol,  che  delU  CVmsoi  vI  chlamate, 
Come  quel  che  tarina  non  avendo 
Di  futUa  a  tutto  pasto  vi  sasiate ! 

t  Lorenxo.  **  A  lamentable  tragedy  by  Delia  Cntsca, 
mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth."  The  houas  laughed  a.good 
at  it,  but  Mr.  Harris  cried  sadly.  Here  is  another  Instance^ 
if  it  were  wanted,  of  the  bad  cfTecis  of  prostitute  i^pplause. 
Could  Mr.  Harris,  If  his  mind  had  not  been  prevkHisly 
warped  by  the  eternal  palTs  of  Bell  and  his  followera, 
have  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  a  knack  of  atringing 
together*'  hnar  hills,"  and  *"  rippling  rills," and  "  red  skies 
glare,"  and  **  thin,  thin  air,"  qualified  a  man  for  writing 
tragedy  1 


Forbid  it.  inapiratioa !    Thin  yoor  pnin 
la  void,  and  ye  have  lived,  for  theam  in  vain ; 
In  vain  for  Craaca  and  hia  akipping  acbool, 
Cobbe,  Reynolda,  Andrewa,  and  that  nobler  fool ; 
Who  naught  but  Lania'a*  tinkling  tmib  adnuie. 
And  the  mad  jangle  of  Blatikla'a*  lyrt. 


*  Lam's  tinkling  timsh,  Iec.— 1  had  ^— ■■■*  a  world 
of  this  «*  dnkling  trash**  for  tha  behoof  of  the  reader,  ta 
having,  fortnnately  for  Ua,  misWd  It,  and  noi  btlai 
disposed  to  undertake  again  the  drudgary  of  wadia; 
through  Mr.  Bell's  collections,  I  can  only  oflfer  the  liulf 
which  occurs  to'  my  memory.  Of  thia  llnle,  the  nrriu 
must  be  principally  shared  aamng  Mra.  BoMaaon,  Mra 
Cowley,  and  BIr.  Merry ; 

**  Et  vos,  O  Lanri,  carpam,  et  te,  proziaM  Myne, 
Sic  posha  qoonlam  suavea  mlMatla  odorea." 

'^-O  let  me  fly 
Where  Greenland  darkneas  drinka  the  beamy  iky  ;** 

"ButO!  beware  how  thou  doat  flli^ 
Thy  Aef  pulse  o'er  the  qalveriag  itring  P* 

**  Pluck  from  their  dark  and  rocky  bad 

The  yelling  demoaa  of  the  deep^ 
Who,  soaring  o'er  the  coaaet'a  head, 
The  boaom  of  the  welkin  awaep." 

**  And  when  the  Jolly  foil  moon  langha* 

In  her  clear  lenhh  to  behold 

The  envious  sUrs  whhdraw  their  gleama  of  gold, 

ms  to  thy  health  she  stooping  qo^ 

The  sapphire  cup  that  foliy  aaphyra  bring  !** 
On  eonaldering  theae  and  the  preceding  lines,  I  wu 
tempted  to  indnlge  a  wish  that  the  Bios  Wtorktng  ck* 
would  isaoe  an  immediate  ordar  to  Mr.  Bell  to  aiamkai 
the  cells  of  Bedlam.  Certainly,  Van  aecwaUtnaacripi 
were  made  from  the  **  darkened  wallah  ooea  or  twke  a 
quarter,an  Album  might  be  preaaaied  to  tha  fashienaWe 
world,  more  poetical,  and  for  mors  ratfonal,  than  any 
which  they  have  lately  honoured  with  their  appUase. 
"  Why  does  thy  stream  of  measlcsf  aoog 

Poam  on  the  mountain's  murmuring  aide, 

Or  through  the  vocal  coven  glide  1 

**  I  heanl  a  tuneful  phantom  in  the  wind, 
I  saw  It  watch  the  rising  moon  afor. 
Wet  with  the  weepli^  of  the  twilight  alar.—* 

**The  pilgrim  who  with  laar/W  eye  shall  view 
The  moon's  wan  lustre  In  the  ■■*t«<«»y*«  dew, 

aoaOud  by  her  light » 

This  Is  an  admirable  reaaaa  for  kla  ciyls^l  Iwtwhst! 
Un  aot  urouve  to«Oours  on  plua  aoi  qol  l^daalrs.  Mr. 
Bell  Is  In  raptures  whh  h,and  very  properly  lacoBHaeads 
it  to  the  admiration  of  Delia  Croaca,  aa  being  the  pmda^ 
tion  of  "  a  congenial  aoul."  There  la  alao  another  Jadi- 
cious  critic,  one  Dr.  Taaker,  (shoald  It  Mi  ba  Dr.  Tras- 
ler  1)  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion,  h  aaema,  in  fovoar 
of  the  writer's  abiiKles;  which  may  conadla  her  for  tbe 
sneers  of  fifty  such  envknia  acribUara  aa  tha  amhor  «f 
the  Baviad. 

And  first  you  shall  hear  what  Mra.  Bobiaaon  aiys  of 
Dr.  Tasker .— ^  The  leomad  and  fugawfeMS  Dr.  Tusker, 
In  the  third  volume  oC  his  0Ugmmi  and  crOfoal  werks, 
haspaoNouacao  aomeof  Mra.Robinaon'apoamaaaperior 
to  those  of  Milton  on  the  same  aal^lect,  partkalarly  kir 
Address  to  the  Nightingale.  Thepralaeaof  aocaaipiCnl 
and  dMnUnai^d  a  Judge,  sTAMpa  celebrity  that  aekher 
time  nor  envy  can  obllterato.**— Oracle,  Dec  10. 

Next  yon  ahall  hear  what  Dr.  Taaker  aaya  of  Sirs.  Bo* 
binaon. 

« In  anclem  Greece  by  two  foir  foma  were  aeea 
Wisdom's  atern  goddess,  and  Lova'a  amiling  qaeea ; 
Pallas  presldad  over  arms  and  arte, 
And  Venus  over  gentle  virgins'  hearta ; 
But  now  both  powers  in  ons  folr  form  combine, 
And  In  fomed  RoMnaon  aahad  shine.** 

**  This  lady,eqaally  celebrsied  In  the  pnlHa  and  Ihertry 
drelea,  haa  honoorsd  Mr.**— I^ !  ths  Dr.haa  dwiadlM 
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But  Cnucm  ftill  has  merit,  and  nay  clum 
No  humble  itatloD  in  the  ranks  of  £une  i 
He  taught  us  fiist  the  language  to  refine, 
To  crowd  with  beauties  every  sparkling  line, 
Old  phiasei  with  new  meanings  to  dispense, 
Amnse  the  fimcy^— and  confound  the  sense ! 
O,  Toid  of  reason  !  Is  it  thus  yon  praise 
A  linscy-wools^  iong,  framed  with  such  ease, 
Such  Tacan^  of  tfaou^t,  that  every  line 
Mi^t  tempt  e*cn  Vaughan  to  whisper,  «  This  is 

mine!" 
Vanghan!  well  remember'd.     He,  good  man, 

eomphina 
That  I  aflix'd  his  name  to  Edwint*  strains : 

tmo  plain  Bf r.— ^  has  hoaoared  Mr.  Tasker*8  poetical 
and  other  produclkms  with  high  and  distinguished  marks 
of  her  ^JprutaUott.**— Ouel/Mr,  Jan.  16. 

Why  this  Is  the  very  song  of  Frodicua,  ^  xi'ip  mv  %«- 

^«  oi^ci for  the  rest,  I  trust  my  readers  will  readilj 

iubecribe  to  the  praises  which  these  most  "  competent 
and  dialmerestod  Jiidges'*have  reclprocallj  laTished  upon 
each  other. 

Butallona! 


hand,  at  niglii's  fell  noon, 
Flocks  from  the  tivsses  of  the  moon 
A  sparkling  crown  of  silTery  hne, 
Beqmnl  with  studs  of  firosen  dew !" 

"On  the  dlsx7  MffM  inclined, 
IIMm  to  the  passing  tpAid, 
Thai  loves  mj  Monni/W  aoN^  to  seise, 
And  bears  hU>  the  wumntain  hreexe.** 

Hera  we  find  that  listening  to  the  wind,  and  singing  to  it, 
aiv  OBC  and  the  same  thing;  and  that— but  I  can  make 
nothing  of  the  resL 

**  When  In  black  oblruslTe  clouds 
The  chilly  moon  her  pale  cheek  shrouds, 
I  mark  die  twinkling  suny  train 
ExolUng  glitter  in  lier  wane. 
And  pmudly  gleam  their  borrowed  light 
Trt  gem  the  sombre  dome  of  night." 

Whitan  admiraUeobserver  of  nature  is  ihie^reat  poetess ! 
Tbv  stars  tttimkliug  in  a  cloudy  niglit,  and  gleaming 
their  borrmetd  lustre,  is  superlatively  goofl.  I  had  almost 
fr>r?4 10  observe  that  these  and  the  preceding  lines  arc 
taken  from  the  Ode  to  the  Nichtingale,  so  superior,  in  the 
rensend  judgment  of  Dr.  Tasker,  to  one  of  a  Mr.  John 
Mihon  on  the  same  subject. 

■< ^The  lightning's  rays 

Leap  throngfa  the  night's  scarce  pervious  gloom, 
Attrafil^  by"  (what !  for  a  ducat  1) 

"  Aumded  by  the  rose's  bloom  V* 
■*Lct  botthy  lyrs  impatient  seiie 
Departing  twilight's  filmy  kweese, 
That  winds  th'  enchanting  chords  among 

In  lingering  labyrinths  of  song." 

"  See  In  the  clouds  hs  msst  the  proud  bark  laves, 
Scorning  the  aid  of  ocean's  liumble  waves !" 
Fnn  this  it  appears,  that  Mrs.  Cowley  imagines  proud 
l)arks  in  float  on  their  masts.    It  Is  proper  to  mention 
that  the  vessel  takes  such  extraordinary  state  on  herself, 
because  she  carriea  Delia  Crusca  1 

••  —From  a  young  grove's  shade, 
Whose  infant  boughs  but  mock  th'  expecting  elade ! 
Sweet  sounds  slnle  forth,  upborne  upon  the  gale, 
PressM  throUjEh  the  air,  and  broke  upon  the  vale ; 
Then  silent  n^alkM  the  breezes  of  tlie  plain, 
Or  »«ar'd  aloft,  and  seixed  the  hovering  strain."— 

Delia  Cruaca, 

Thf  tree  of  fully  can  no  farther  go ! 

•  Ednin's  stnirA— If  tho  reader  will  turn  to  the  con- 
clusiitn  •  if  the  Bi/vtd,  he  will  find  a  delicious  Kvirai^iov 
nn  a  tame  m-^  t^i^J  this  gentleman.  As  it  seemed  to 
give  oniversal  f/.*/fcclion,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
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Tis  just — ^for  what  three  kindred  souls  liavc  done. 
Is  most  unMrly  charged,  I  ween,  on  one. 
Pardon,  my  learned  friend  !  With  watery  ej'es. 
Thy  growing  Cune  to  truth  I  sacrifice ; 
To  many  a  sonnet  call  thy  claims  in  doubt, 
And,  "  at  one  entrance,  shut  thy  glory  out" 
Yet  mewl  thou  still.    Shall  my  lord's  dormouse  die. 
And  low  in  dust  without  a  requiem  lie  ? 
No,  mewl  thou  still :  and,  while  thy  d— s  join 
Their  melancholy  symphonies  to  thine, 
My  righteous  verse  shall  labour  to  restore 
The  well  earned  fame  it  robb'd  them  of  before  t 
Edwin,  whatever  elegies  of  wo 
Drop  from  the  gentle  mouths  of  Vaughan  and  Co., 
To  this  or  that,  henceforth  no  more  confined. 
Shall,  like  a  surname,  take  in  all  the  kind. 

Right !  cry  the  brethren.     When  the  heaven- 
bom  muse 
Shames  her  descent,  and,  for  low,  earthly  views. 
Hums  o'er  a  beetle's  bier  the  doleful  stave. 
Or  sits  chief  mourner  at  a  May-bug*s  grave. 
Satire  should  scourge  her  from  the  vile  employ. 
And  bring  her  back  to  friendship,  love,  and  joy. 
But  spare  Ccsario,*  Carlos,t  Adelaide,^ 
The  truest  poetess  !  the  truest  maid  I 

laying  before  the  public  another  effusion  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite pen. 

It  will  bo  fuund,  I  flatter  myself^  not  less  tieautiful 
tiian  ihu  furmcr ;  and  fully  prove  thiat  the  authur,  thougli 
uBlunsibly  duvotcd  to  elegy,  can,  on  a  pro|ier  uccasiun, 
assume  an  air  uf  gnyety,  and  be  "  prufuund*'  with  ease, 
and  instructive  with  cle<|;ance. 

E^ovty  irpoXoyi^ci. 
"  On  the  circumatanre  qf  a  maatifT*  runnitig  furimtaly 
(aati  dog .')  tmcartl  ttro  ymtng  ladies,  and,  upon  coming 
up  to  them,  becomiug  inetantly  gentle  (good  dog  /)  and 
tractable:* 

Tantum  ad  narrandum  argumcntnm  est  benignitas! 
**  When  Orpheus  took  iiis  lyre  U)  hell, 
Tu  ftitcii  tiis  rib  away. 
On  that  same  thing  lie  pleased  so  well, 
That  devils  learn'd  to  play. 

"  Besides,  in  boolcs  it  may  be  read, 
Ttiat  whilst  he  swept  the  lute. 
Grim  Curb«;rus  hunsi  his  savage  head, 
And  lay  astuuudly  mute. 
*'But  here  we  can  with  justice  say, 
Tliat  naturo  rivals  Sft ; 
He  sofi^  a  mastitT's  rage  away, 
You  loolt'd  one  through  the  heart." 

JVn7  Edwin. 

♦  Ccsario.  In  the  Baviad  arc  a  ffiw  stanr.as  of  a  moat 
dclcctalile  o«lc  to  an  owl.  They  were  ascriN'd  to  Arno ; 
nor  was  I  conscinus  of  any  mistake,  till  I  received  a  imiite 
n'»te  from  that  pentlenian,  assuring:  mo  that  he  was  not 
only  not  the  author  of  them,  but  (hnrresco  reforens)  that 
lie  thouirht  them  "  execrable."  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  other 
liand,  affirms  them  t»)  be  "  admirable." 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1" 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  I  am  iiappy  to  say  that  I  have  disco- 
vered the  true  author.  They  were  wriUcn  by  Cesnrio ; 
and  as  I  rather  incline  to  Mr.  Bell,  pace  Arno  dixerim, 
I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  layimr  the  remainder  of  tliis 
"melliriu'ius  piece"  befi>re  the  reader. 

"  Sliphted  love  the  nmil  suliduinc, 
Silent  sorrim'  rhilla  the  heart, 
Treacherott*  fancy  still  pursuing^ 
Still  repels  the  poison'd  dart. 

tSeenotct,  Islcol.  p.  178.         t  See  note  t,  lb. 


GIFPORD. 


LonnzoA  R«ut«D,1  ipare  i  far  bt  the  thou^t 
Of  intcHit,  fu  fnim  (hem.    Unbillwd,  unbongbt, 


S^rl^  ihrough  ih«  twniting  milloict, 
Gmllg  wing  Ihr  ocy  flight. "—Cuonb. 
Though  1  Oaiwr  mTKlf  thil  I  hmTa  gwy]  HnH  lad  uiU 


*(■<"  *ha,  OoB)  h*r  fllpfniBt  nenvBW.  Mppatn  u  ti 
Mr*.  Fknil,  nn  h  not  br  the  aka  of  nmukln(,  Iku, 
vhuenrtatbaHTttofT  ~     ' 

of  Anw,"  (wUcta,  ll  i 

DM  )••(  nmrdsd  wHn  *  umimo  mm  unwi  n  caoum  u> 
•hue  llirllfajDlb.  Heer  her  LBToealloB— tan  Int  hm 
Hr.BeU.  ••  AmoneKgulcomplliniit, whkbC^pDt- 
roui  Blteflin  hae  been  eeldnn  eqaelUd,  mnj  mm*  Oai 
iha  muM  vhkh  lupUvd  Ik" 

"Amol  whan  MealithjiliilHI  tar. 
Soft  u  the  mDtBg'e  minual  BMa, 
Sejr,  doai  <l  deck  the  ririBi  ilar. 


i-hikipren.Mre.Bijbiui 


IS  <  Mr,  Onilhiid  eqult 
r-paiHi  HilLnn^eDdCcn- 

velnlj  liwelneil  »j  ciinpUw  ■)  In  ukc  ewajr  all  derin 
•  r  iinituin;,  all  poMlbtlllj  of  eicclllng  kl 

"OfamnrM  dim*!  O hipfi)> aga I" 
t  Cerl'i*.— I  haT*  wiihing  of  (hie  gcniltiun  (a  nu«i 
pcnlnaclnue  irriblilor  Id  the  Oracle)  but  Iha  bllo*lD| 
■"uckli^.hiiwawr.UlnoiiMaur.UipW.C 


II  will  m 


ABd  o^"  ^ 


11  Mr.  Bell'i. 


Whlcb  jclliH  auiuinii  elowlng  iprcadi  anmnd. 
And  IhougTl  pale  wlolcr  preaaM  a  pal;  gleam, 


chcniible  iraiti,  I  will  give  ihi  r 
Hit  nburvalloni  bf  Mr.  T.  Vaug 
will  alUw  that  g.»l  wriura  ai 
da,  and  juKly,  that  good  crkJca  a 


nring  ofludl- 

17  •" :  which 
ie  Abht  Tnibltl 


'nfriacd 

Tlllci,«herehe«y 

her  "'to  ..MIged  10 

K.Ll«.ni  Impanlailr- 

la  Iha  lilieral  praclio 

adorned  bj  our  modero  crii 

halaremKhaboval 

c.DuiiBM    Thl.1 

jwar.  ..onda*:.«l  to 

hum  Ma 

heowelvci  10  mr  und 

10  profit  by  fhtir 

t  A.Talaide..-And  who  li  AdeUlde  1  O  aerl  itudloruir  1 
"  N'H  I"  know  h<^r,  arcuai  jouracNea  unkaown."  Hear 
Mr.  Bull,  the  I>jn(;lnuaof  newapapor  Hriura. 

•H'-  *hA<Bhrn  addreaaad  1>f  Ike  firat  l^rlc  writer  Id 
the  kingdom,  muathlmaeirendaaTour  lo  rriny  adebtio 
hlcbi7h:>ti'^nb1r,tf<In»iii>>>«l7"rMi!  Thiala^T 
■hall  hara  Ihc  |mlee  which  ought  to  be  given  b;  the 
enafry,  Ilui  of  Aru  diecotcring  and  drawing  out  the 


"  Bnt  Ijric  writer  of  th* 


■■ Vrlte  whete'er  I  will. 

Some  rlriog  genlua  eAu  qi  to  It  Mill-" 
Thia  ha*  lutileil  me  ■  Iktla.  and  pTihIy  hijofad  the 
■    my  oplalna  i  b  " ' 
ttbeglDlothIa 
Oiraf  aei  jue  Xueraf  h  tf  tfi 
Fur  Iha  rea,  (hli  "  alagenl  km 
ipecinicn  of  Anu'a  Ana  pevsn  la  Ika  fclkiwiBi  * 


And  ull  u>  war  l>  tin  attMlHr, 
Thai  mllltona  by  the  Qraal  JHapaaMT  batl'i, 
Muat  auflhr  by  the  acoui^  aiid  caaaa  te  be." 


(aj„„ 


^yi  ■  hungry  wighl  In 

r^rta^  of  Lhia  madam  ZHhenai 
iirelbre  epara  myacK  the  dlegoa 
II  Reuben, whom  lUke  uha  Mr. 


ffajr,  a  Xraaavc  aX«r — 

n  old  cemady,    Ba  IkaPT>< 

caistila  of  makli«  Iha  la^ 


I  Herculaa  of  old,  w 


ocad  himK>lf  U  Ihe  World 


'  Ihe  fotlowhif 


"  Ta  Ihe*  a  aln^er  daree  addrsea  hia  Ibama, 

To  Ihee,  proud  mialreaa  of  Apollu'a  lyn. 
One  ray  emillid  from  Ihy  gulden  gleam. 
Prompted  by  Ion,  woold  ael  tba  wortd  en  < 
n  ianey-iiacuired  -ntt. 


Chimelao 
ByPaneen. 


Dki,  I 


Braaiha  Ilia  upon  her  dying  lay*," 
ke  "the  delay  which  epreade  her  ttoom  lo  the  mnlA 
reningT^awl  accordingly  produced  a  malchleaa^'adorB- 
lent  of  len,"  to  Iba  gnat  tauauUBent  of  Ilia  geiile 

*  But,  bard  polite,  bow  hard  the  leak 

Which  wllh  nirA  abyoK*  ym  a*k  r* 

Who  woild  haT*  Imagined  Ihal  ibeae  llnei,  (be  liii^la 


|St*BOtal,neneol. 
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tiieSn  i"  u  Annrn^  youth  inspires, 

MM  ktaiAe  fleiM  dctirefl, 

*-For  hmTen^  tafce,  not  to  fist. 

ten,  ere  mj  teeth  were  cait, 

>j  fote,  to  imvo  of  Delia's  chaims, 

upoorti  Irand  in  Chloeli  unu, 

riOi  otwtreperoiB  phdnts  to  woo, 

!  enieltj  of— God  knows  who. 

I, (not  the  power  that  hade  thee  write, 

Jtpper!  was  a  Ijring  sprite,) 

BB  dreams  are  tme,  approaeh'd  my  side, 

%aawaj  tancful  lumber,  cried, 

DORMT  with  soft  sonnets  cramm'd, 

rn  odes,  *  works  damnM,  or  to  be 

I!' 

Are  fiolly  adding  more 

irorthlen,  most  superfluoos  store  ? 

if  toil !  thou  mightst  as  well 

Efte,  or  modesty  to  BeU. 

—What  though  thou  canst  not 


Dom  of  a  FOET^  name, 
r  akme,  whom  I  inspire 
ytnre,  with  ethereal  fire ! 
Q  arrogate  the  humble  praise 
id,  il^  in  thy  future  lays, 
id  trutt,  and  surely  these  are  thine, 
anderings,  and  thy  flights  confine." 
M  god  and  yanisliM.    Forth  I  sprang, 
sar  the  foice  diYine  yet  rang, 
cag  and  scrap,  approaeh'd  the  fire, 
le  Albums  in  the  blaze  expire, 
•ensued,  and  Tain  regret,  fhaye  spent 
I  (hours  which  I  yet  lament) 
idustiy  I  and  year  on  year 
M,  while  diffidence  anil  fear 
Toice    unheard  till  Anna  came, 
»^t  tliou  TET,  my  bosom,  at  the  name  ? 

sda  to  gantus,  should  nearly  occa«ion  **  a 
jP  Yet  bo  h  was.  They  unlortuaately 
amaj  of  Delia  Crusca  **  on  the  iportivc 
lODS."   One  luckless  eveaing 

^  on  the  wvstem  edge 
Us  hoary  hair  with  sabling  sedge," 
iphig'*  (for,  like  Master  Stephen,  these 
think  ll  necessary  to  bo  alwayi  melan- 
■bof  Laura,  he  stalled,  as  well  he  might, 
ofBeobon. 


!(qaDlhheO 

.  eiuel  sounds  are  these 

h  float  upon  the  lan^id  breeze, 

h  flll  nqr  soul  with  Jealous  fear  ? 

Hmbm  Is  the  name  I  hear. 

in  my  faithUn  Anna,**  &c. 

atld,  that  the  cold-blooded  Bell  has  de- 
BtlfiU  bncy-scene  with  one  stroke  of  his 
In  a  note  on  the  above  Tersca,  Album, 
naly  iniurms  us  that  Delia  Crusca  knew 
rival, till  he  rMwf*— detcsiod  word  !— "his 
Oracle."  O  Bell !  Bell  \  is  it  thus  thou 
rains  of  the  sublime  1  Surely  wc  may  say 
IS  not  111  said  of  one  of  thy  sisters, 
I  Insulsa  male  ot  molesta  vives, 
lam  non  licet  esse  negllgentem. 

—I  love  so  well 

leep  tone,  thy  thought's  high  swell, 

poetic  ferrour,  known 

I's  prollflc  sons."— /Mte  Ctvihm. 


And  chased  the  oppressive  doubts  which  roimd  me 

clung, 
And  fired  my  breast,  and  k>osen'd  all  my  tongue. 
E'en  then  (admire,  John  Bell !  my  simple  ways) 
No  heayen  and  hell  danced  madly  through  my  lays. 
No  oaths,  no  execiations ;  all  was  plain : 
Yet,  trust  me,  while  thy  **  eTer-jingling  train" 
Chime  their  sonorous  woes  with  frigid  art. 
And  shock  the  reason,  and  revolt  the  heart, 
My  hopes  and  fears,  in  nature's  language  dress'd, 
Awaken'd  love  in  many  a  gentle  breast 

How  oft,  O  Dart .'  what  time  the  faithful  pair 
Walk'd  forth,  the  fragrant  hour  of  eve  to  share. 
On  thy  romantic  banks  have  my  wild  strains,* 
Not  yet  forgot  amid  my  native  plains, 

*  BIr.  Parsons  is  extremely  angry  at  ray  **  ostentatious 
intrusion"  of  the  "Otiam  Divos"  into  the  notes  on  this 
poem.  What  could  I  do  1  I  ever  disliked  publishing  my 
little  modicums  on  loose  pages— but  I  ehail  grow  wiser  hy 
his  example  I  and,  Indeed,  am  even  now  composing  **  one 
riddle,  two  rebasses,  and  one  acrostic  to  a  babe  at 
nursc,"^  which  will  be  set  (onh  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Meanwhile  I  am  tempted  to  offend  once  more, 
and  sultjuin  the  only  three  of  my  **  wild  strains"  that  now 
live  in  my  recollection.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Parsons  that 
they  were  written  on  the  occasions  they  profess  to  be— 
and  the  last  of  them  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  Idea  of 
surviving  to  provoke  his  indignation : 

" SudCyuans  breves 

Annos  lau  dederunt,  ma 
Servatura  diu. 

TO  A  TUFT  OP  BABLT  VKM.BTS. 

Sweet  flowers !  that,  fnim  your  humble  beds, 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise. 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius*  watery  skies ; 

Retire,  retire !   Tlieae  tepid  airs 

Are  not  the  genial  bn>Kljuf  May ; 
TTiat  sun  with  light  malignant  glares, 

And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

Stern  winter's  reign  is  not  yet  past— 
Lo !  while  your  buds  prepare  ro  blow. 

On  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast, 
And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom ! 

But  I  will  shield  you ;  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Come  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
O  come,  and  grace  ray  Anna's  breast. 

Y«  droop,  fond  flowers !  but,  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  gootlness  there  reside, 

Your  cups  with  liveliest  lints  would  glow. 
And  spread  thpir  leaves  with  conscious  pride. 

For  there  has  liberal  nature  join'd 

Her  riches  to  the  sutres  of  art. 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathizing  heart. 

Come  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
His  drunk  the  d«w  that  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

O !  I  sliould  think,— that  fraerani  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  y<iu  to  share,— 

Years  of  anxiety  repaid, 
By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

lSfc''on<q)i)n«jn,(uvnnnefi,ud  om  oile  to  a  boy&t  Kbool,by  W. 
Ptrvna,  Eaq."  The '^  mw  oJc'>  was  eiproilj  written  to  tbow  lb*  fcUy  aaS 
iOvunUty  of  Gray'i  ode  to  Eton  College,  whidi  the  "  boy  at  Kbooi** 
irery  proparly  cnlM  to  attnt  Wbat  the  ^^  oae  epifrui"  uid  Um  **  tw»  i 
artT  ir«r»  writtw  for  Bobodj  kpow*. 
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GIFFORD. 


While  THOU  hast  sweetly  gurgled  down  the  vale, 
FillM  up  the  pause  of  love's  delightful  tale ! 
While,  ever  as  she  read,  the  conscious  maid. 
By  faltering  voice  and  downcast  looks  betray'd. 
Would  blushing  on  her  lover's  neck  recline. 
And  with  her  fingei^-point  the  tenderest  line. 
But  these  are  past :  and,  mark  me,  Laura  !  time, 
Which  made  what  then  was  venial,  now  a  crime, 
To  more  befitting  cares  my  thoughts  confined. 
And  drove,  with  youth,  its  follies  from  my  mind, 

More  bless'd  than  me,  thus  shall  ye  live 
Your  little  daj ;  and,  when  jt  die, 

Sweet  flowers !  the  grateful  muse  shall  give 
A  verse ;  the  sorrowing  maid,  a  sigh. 

While  I,  alas !  no  distant  date, 
Mix  with  the  dust  from  whence  I  came, 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  finte. 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 

OaMHWlCH  HHX.  f^^  <i Mo^. 

Though  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour« 
And  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast, 

And  drissling  fell  the  cheerless  shower, 
As,  doubtful,  to  the  skiff  we  pass*d ; 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 

Gave  promise  of  a  brighter  day : 
The  clouds  dispersed  in  purer  air, 

The  blast  in  sephyrs  d^  away. 

So  have  we,  love,  a  day  enjoy*d, 

On  which  we  botli,— and  yet,  who  knows  1— 
May  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloy'd 

And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 

How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-crown'd  hill 

To  view  the  varied  scene  below, 
Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow  1 

How  sweet,  ss  indolently  laid, 
We  overhung  that  Inng-drawu  dale. 

To  watch  the  checkered  light  and  shade 
That  glanced  upon  the  shifting  sail ! 

And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 

Proclaim'd  the  noontide  hour  expired. 
And,  though  unwearied,  *  nothing  loath,' 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired ; 
The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest, 

The  careless  mind's  sponuneous  flow, 
Qave  to  that  simple  meal  a  zest 

Which  richer  tables  may  not  know.— 

The  babe  that,  on  the  mother's  breast, 
Has  toy'd  and  wanton'd  for  a  while. 

And,  sinking  to  unconscious  rest, 
Looks  up  to  catdi  a  parting  smile, 

Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part, 
<As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laidO 

Thine  eyes  had  open'd  all  thy  heart 
Then,  then  I  mark'd  the  chasten'd  joy 

That  lightly  o'er  thy  features  stole. 
From  vows  repaid,  (my  sweet  employ^ 

From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 

While  every  word  dropp'd  on  my  ear. 
So  soft,  (and  yet  it  seems  to  thrill,) 

So  sweet,  that  Iwas  a  heaven  to  hear, 
And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  still.— 

And  O !  how  like  a  fairy  dream, 

To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tide, 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  suriace  wide  I 
And  many  a  thought  of  fi&ncy  bred. 

Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined, 
PlayM  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 

Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 


Since  this,  wlille  Meny  and  his  nvztlingi  die, 
ThriU'd  by  the  liquid  peril  of  in  eye  (* 
Gasp  at  a  recoUection,  and  drop  down 
At  the  long  streamy  lightning  of  a  frown ; 
I  soothe,  as  himiour  prompts,  my  idle  vein. 
In  frolic  verse,  that  cannot  hope  to  gain 
Admission  to  the  Albtun,  or  be  seen 
In  L        *s  Review,  or  Urban'k  Magazine. 

0,  for  thy  spirit.  Pope  !  Yet  why,  my  lays. 
Which  wake  no  envy,  and  invite  no  praise. 

So  hours  like  monMais  wlng'd  their  flitfblv 
Till  now  the  boalmsn,  on  the  shore. 

Impatient  of  the  waning  li|^ 
RecaU'd  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Well,  Annaf-Homny  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share ; 

For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss 
Still  follow'd  by  an  age  of  care 

Yet  oil,  when  memory  intervenes 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still. 

Nor  e'er  regret,  'mid  fairer  scenes. 
The  day  we  pass'd  on  Greenwich  HilL 

THS  CMSAVS  OF  AHITA. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies, 
For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  hers ; 

And  every  hour  affection  cries^ 
(3o,  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 

I  wirii  I  coald  I    For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved. 

Since  that  sad  hour,  a  dreary  v<^ 
A  waste  unlovely  and  nnloved.r- 

But  who,  when  I  am  tnrn'd  to  clay. 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away 

And  weeds  that  have  <  no  business  there  I' 

And  who,  with  pious  hand,  shall  bring 
The  flowers  she  cherish'd,  snow^irops  cold. 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring, 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mould  f 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  f  o  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear, 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  f 

I  did  U :  and,  would  fate  allow. 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore- 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 
And  I,  alas !  can  weep  no  more. 

Take  then,  sweet  maid,  this  simple  strain, 

The  lar  I  offer  at  thy  shrine  ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck'd  remain, 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 

And  can  thy  soft,  persuasive  look. 
Thy  voice,  that  might  with  music  vie, 

Thy  air,  that  every  gazer  took. 
Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 

Thy  spirits, frolicsome  as  good, 

Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd, 
Thy  patience,  by  no  wrongs  sobdued, 

Thy  e&7  good-humour— Can  tl^y  *  ftde  V 
Perhaps— but  sorrow  dims  my  eye : 

Cold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view. 
Dear  name,  which  I  no  more  most  sigh, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu  I 

•  Thrill'd,  fcc. 

**  Bid  the  streamy  lightnings  fly 
In  liquid  peril  from  thy  eye."— I>elZa  Cnuca. 

"  Ne'er  shalt  thou  know  to  sigh. 
Or  on  a  soft  idea  die, 
Ne'er  on  a  recollection  grasp 
Thy  anns."-Ohe  I  jam  satis  cr..— Jmia  MaliUc 
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eepinf^  and  half  flying,  yet  rafBce 

afw  fanpudenee  and  ruffle  rice. 

r  may  eome,  lo  I  delight  to  dream, 

dowly  wandering  by  the  sacred  stream, 

c  Thames !  I  leave  the  world  behind, 

re  to  ianey  all  th'  enraptured  mind : 

r  tOMj  come,  when  I  shall  strike  the  lyre 

ler  themes  %  then,  then  the  chords  inspire 

ly  own  hannony,  most  sweet,  most  strong, 

ide  my  hand  through  all  the  maze  of  song ! 

ffly  enough  for  me,  in  such  rude  strains 

iiep-wit  can  give,  and  those  small  pains 

It  hoar  allows,  to  range  the  town, 

nt  the  clamonHis  brood  of  folly  down  { 

very  head,  in  £ste^  despite,  to  wear 

I  and  bells  by  nature  planted  there  ; 

Lhe  rattk,  seize  the  slavering  sholes, 

T9  them,  scourged  and  whimpering,  to  their 

mlei. 

syne,*  perhaps,  unchill'd  by  creeping  age, 

t  arise  and  vindicate  the  stage ; 

px  of  nature  and  of  sense  restore, 

—whatever  Terence  was  before. 

1,  too,  whole  Menander  !t  who  combine 

s  pure  language,  and  his  flowing  line, 

I  of  comedy,  may  steal  an  hour 

«  foul  chase  of  still  escaping  power ; 

ft  and  the  sage  again  unite, 

eetly  blend  instruction  with  delight. 

ret  Elfjrida*s  bard,  though  time  has  shed 

iw  of  age  too  deeply  round  his  head, 

le  kind  warmth,  the  fervour  which  inspired 

tfaful  breast,  still  glow  uncheck'd,  untircd : 

t  though,  like  the  bird  of  eve,  his  song 

dience  finds  not'*  in  the  giddy  throng, 

tes  tbott^  artful,  wild,  though  numerous, 

bastes, 

h  delight  the  sober  ear  of  taste. 

Iiese,  and  more,  I  could  with  honour  name, 

od  to  stoop,  like  me,  to  vulgar  game, 

i  more  worthy  of  their  darinf;  chuosp, 

ve  at  large  th'  abortions  of  the  muse. 

f  their  privilege,  the  innuroerous  spawn, 

igs  and  fens,  the  mire  of  Pindus,  drawn, 

pmr  feei,  new  confidence  assume, 

arm,  like  Phaiaoh's  frogs,  in  every  room. 

>f  th*  eternal  croaks,  which,  ever  near, 

0  the  death-watch  on  my  tortured  ear ; 
«,  too  sure,  that  many  a  genuine  child 

1  and  nature  check'd  his  wood-notes  wild,^ 


xiyoc.— 6m  nota  *,  9d  col.  p.  174. 

roUfUio,  whole  Menander,  Jtc.—O  spcm  fallacem ! 

ander  has  since  **  stolen  an  huur"  (it  wnuld  t« 

to  BUppnge  it  more)  fntm  puMic  [nirsuits,  an>1 

ed  h  to  the  repruduction  of  a  Oumian  sooterkin. 

k*d  his  wood-ntiCes  wiM.—ZtfjTijo'ayrur  coXoi  bjv, 

cvcrei.    Bui  this  is  better  ilhistrntetl  In  a  mnst 

kUe  of  Lessing,  to  which  I  despair  uf  iluing  jus- 

traDSlatlun. 

)u  zilrnesi,  LleUins  der  Musen,"  ace.  &c. 

art  irouUed,  darling  of  the  Musts,  thou  an 

at  the  cUunoDus  swarms  of  insects  whirh  infvsi 

iSL    O  hear  fn>m  me  what  once  the  nighiin::alc 

im  the  shephcni. 

len,  said  he  to  the  silent  stntrstrvss,  on«>  lovdy 

in  the  sprin!r,sinq  then, sweet niihtiiiijalL- !  Alas! 

nichiinnlu,  the  frogs  croak  so  liiu«l,  iliat  I  have 

leaira  to  sinf :  dosi  thou  not  hear  thum  1  I  do, 


(Dear  to  the  feeling  heart,)  in  doubt  to  win 
The  vacant  wanderer  'mid  the  imceasiiig  din 
Of  this  hoarse  rout ;  I  seized  at  length  the  wand ; 
Resolved,  though  small  my  skill,  though  weak  my 

hand. 
The  mischief,  in  its  progress,  to  arrest. 
And  exorcise  the  soil  of  such  a  pest 
Heitce  !  Uf  THE  KAM£— I  scarcc  had  spoke,  when 

lo! 
Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets,*  thick  as  snow, 

indeed,  replied  the  shepherd ;  but  thy  silence  alone  is  tha 
cause  of  it. 
"  There's  comfort  yet  I" 

*  Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets.— Of  these  I  have  col- 
lected a  very  reas^tnal*le  quantity,  which  I  purpose  to 
prefix  to  some  future  edition  of  the  Mnviail,  under  iha 
classic  head  of 

IKSIOMirX  VIBOaUM 

AUftUOT  TBaVIXONIA 

Q.UI 

BAV:    BT  UMV:    INCLYTiaS:    AUCTOBXS 

MSMLNBRUNT. 

Meanwhile  1  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  first  two 
which  occur,  as  a  specimen  uf  the  collection. 

80NMBT  I. 

"  To  the  anonymouM  aulhor  <tflhe  Baviadt  occ€ui<mgd  by 
hit  teunilirtu  and  mmt  utwurited  attack  on  Mr.  Wtn- 
ton. 
**  Demon  qfdarkntnn !  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Thai  dnrest  assume  the  brighter  angel's  form. 
And  o'er  the  peaceful  vale  impel  the  storm. 

With  many  a  siich  to  rend  the  iume»t  heart. 
Force  fnxn  th'  uncon»nou»  eye  the  tear  to  start, 

And  with  juslp^'</e  tii'  indignant  bosom  warm ; 
Avauni!  to  where  uniiumber'd  spirits  swarmi 

Foul  and  malignant  as  thyself,  depart. 
Genius  of  Pupe,  descend,  yu  s>;rvile  crew 

Of  imiutitrs  vile,  intriulc  ni>i ! ! !   I  appi*al 
To  th^'v,  and  theu  alone,  from  iiutra:$o  iMise  ; 

Teli  mo,  thi>ui;h  fair  the  furms  his  fancy  drew, 
Shouldsi  thi>u  the  secrets  nf  his  hrart  reveal, 

Would  fame  his  inem->ry  cMwn,  or  cover  with  dls 
grace  1  J.  M.— (*>«/.  Mag.  Aug.  1792. 

This  iKKtr  driveller,  who  is  stupid  enough  to  Iw  Weston's 
adminir,  and  malit'oant  un«*ugh  to  be  his  friend,  I  take 
to  be  one  Morley  ;>  wlioin  1  niw  and  tlien  obscrvf,  in  ths 


I  I  wu  rifht  Mr.  Mortc7,  whn,  I  nudenituid,  ii  a  clargTinao,  and  whn, 
like  Mr.  Flnons,  eiulu  iu  tlie  idea  nf  havin<  fint  attackeJ  oms  hai  lino* 
pubUbed  a  <•  TUf,''  Uw  wit,  or  rather  dulooi  of  whicb,  if  1  reculleet  rifht, 
onuaiib  in  my  hrinx  dm|i|«)iBU«l  of  a  livinx. 

IIcR  foUow  a  few  of  Ui«  intnklucinry  lion,  which  for  poetrj  and  plea- 
utarf  caa  aolj  ht  exeecJul  by  tbuw  nf  .Mr.  Pdnona. 
M  What  if  a  littl«  oon  1  dfl  abtua  Uue  ? 

Wofse  (has  Oi-m  ha  lit  dnrrml  I  cmiM  sot  xam  ttee  t 

For  when  1  tpieJ  thy  aaiyr'!  dura  Cool, 

Tia  vrry  trM  1  tnnk  thee  fur  a  bruta  ; 

And,  markiiHC  0Kirc  aftraliTtly  thy  nummi, 

I  tiDW  have  wrih'd  Ihy  hi-le  were  at  the  laoaer^. 

But  ir  a  man  tlwu  art,  ai  ■nme  wppow, 

O !  how  my  fii^rn  iich  to  pull  thy  nme ! 

Ai  pleued  as  ISiocb,  IM  bold  it  in  oiy  gripe, 

Till  raikiuKio  luJ  riiT'd  W^  for  a  snipe  \ '. !" 

It  h  ra*her  tincular  that  thii  still-bum  lump  of  iasipidity  shtiuld  be  intro- 
docad  to  the  UwikielUr  uoler  the  autptcca  of  Dr.  Parr.  If  tial  respectable 
name  was  not  abuwl  ou  the  iKCi^iou,  I  can  niily  uy  iliat  politics,  like  misery, 
>'  lirinx  a  nun  acquainle'l  m  ilh  stranci-  \<  !(i-lln-.\ « !** 

Fur  (he  tt»x,  I  will  prv^rnt  Mr.  .M  irli-y  with  a  cnaple  of  lines,  which, 

if  hf  will  Ket  them  nia>trur  1,  sn  I  wrvmily  r-iWt  u|un,  lief  >?t  hv  orxt  |Hit8 

yen  to  p-\per,  may  br  nf  inmc  MT^ii-'-  'n  lnu  thui  I'l  IIk  instructikMi,aul  all 

the  eocuuragi>aient  Uic  Utiriur,  jpiian-u'ly,  •■«!  r  <irc  bim. 

Cur  rr>  Ul-><rrm  lyttut  r*u-  t^m  pra\e. 

Cum  s'lrr  rrit.s  rum  1 1ruiio  {i-Msim  ! 

I  find,  from  a  letter  wliiih  my  puliIi^.Vr  hi«  rrceiteJ  from  Dr.  Parr,  that 
tins  note  (which  I  have  left  io  i*<  ori<inil  s'a!c>  baa  n>yen  him  some  slifbt 
Artrtt  of  uneatiufM. 

It  is  ii!isfvrtiry  to  roe  tn  rrflrct  tint  this  iinntiDen  is  fnundeJ  on  a  mia* 
ap|»rebeasioa.    When  I  reinarknl  oi.  \\f  "  siu jularity  of  Mr.  Moriejr^  'TWa' 
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GIFFORD. 


Flew  round  my  head  ;  yet,  in  my  cause  secure, 
"  Pour  on,"  I  cried, "  pour  on,  I  will  endure." 

What !  shall  I  shrink,  because  the  noble  train. 
Whose  judgment  I  impugn,  whose  taste  arraign. 
Alive,  and  trembling  for  their  favourite's  £ate. 
Pursue  my  verse  with  unrelenting  hate  ? 
No :  save  me  from  their  pbaise,  and  I  can  sit 
Calm,  unconcern 'd,  the  butt  of  Andrews'  wit 
And  Topham's  sense  ;  perversely  gay  can  smile. 
While  Elste,  the  zany,  in  his  motley  style. 
Calls  barbarous  names ;  while  Bell  and  Boaden  rave. 
And  Vaughan,  a  brother  blockhead's  verse  to  save. 
Toils  day  by  day  my  character  to  draw. 
And  heaps  upon  me  every  thing — but  law. 

But  do  I  then  (abjuring  every  aim) 
All  censure  slight,  and  all  applause  disclaim  ? 
Not  so :  where  judgment  holds  the  rod,  I  bow 
My  humbled  neck,  awed  by  her  angry  brow ; 

Gent.  Mag.|  ushering  his  great  prototype's  doggrel  into 
noU^,  with  an  importance  truly  worthy  of  it. 

SOlfNBT  n. 
**  7b  tJu  uiecrabU  Baviad. 
"  Mofuter  qfturpitudt !  who  seem'st  inclined 

Through  me  to  pierce  whh  thy  impregnate  dart, 
The  Jou-9pun  nerve  of  each  fuU^Htsmn^d  mind,^ 

And  rock  in  apathy— rht  eemaive  heart, 
lyemble  !  for  lo !  my  Oraclf^ famed— 

Shall  ring  each  morn  in  thy  accursed  ear 
A  griding  pang  I  So— when  the  Grecian  Maani^ 

Enter'd  the  loim,  old  Pyramus  ezclaim'd, 
I  see  I  I  see !— «nd  hurPd  his  lightning  spear, 

While  CapaneUB  drew  back  Ma  head— for  fear. 
And  godlike^  Alexander-gazing  rovnd, 
Unconscious  of  his  victorie*— lo  comet 
Approach'd  the  monarch,  and  with  aofre  prolbund, 
ExplainM  th'  impending  wrath  o'er  Iliimi's  royal 
dome.'*  J,  BtU. 


Mnf  lotrodocad  oadar  Um  awpioei  of  Dr.  Jhir,*  I  Berriy  aHodcd  to  •  eon- 
««ml  kia  whtcb  Mr.  Morlejr  himteir  wu  nid  to  havs  ted  Willi  bit  bookieikr ; 
— ««i  I  Umhi  MHfwclad  (what  I  now  iad,  rrom  fbe  Doctor^  hrttar,  to  te  Um 
COM)  ttet  this  rwpecUble  nunc  (Dr.  Fut^)  wm  abuwd,  i.  c  iotroduoad 
npoQ  tte  occMJoa  **  wilbont  hia  enoKut,  or  even  kaowledi^" 

If  ay  words  wwyod  Uw  idea  (which  I  now  appretead  they  may)  that 
Dr.  ftrr  himelf  had  noomOtaiaA  tha  **  lUa,**  it  waa  tax  bvm  my  iatan. 
tioo,  and  I  am  aorry  (or  it  InoeeJ,lamwtTytlnthi«aam«waama«tionedat 
all  b  the  Mcriad.  it  it  totally  oat  of  ila  place ;  and  I  can  only  iccrat.  ttet 
a  Jmtar  catima'ioa  both  of  Doctor  Parr  aad  of  Mr.  Mnriey  hvl  not  chained 
my  **  mBpidon'  of  tte  latter  into  certainty,  and  induced  me  to  attribute  hh 
reannmaiidatflry  itory  to  vanity,  and  aomelhlwtehe  not  altogether  k  veniaL 

In  eondoiSon :  tkoofh  Dr.  Parr  f i?ea  up  Mr.  Mnrley'k  poetry,  yet  te 
MCBM  to  think  I  teve  uiderrahied  hit  otter  attalnmeota—"  his  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  and  his  TifanMM  and  etepat  pnee.**— Of  all  them  I  knew 
Bnthing.  When  **  Itere  ia  no  occasion  fa-  wch  vanity,  I  doubt  aofl  bat  Mr. 
Motley  will  take  care  to  let  them  appear  ;**  meanwhile,  I  most  te  eoataot  to 
Judge  him  finim  what  I  know— his  anoMls  and  bis  tale,  it  Is  bat  Eair  to  add, 
bowerer,  ttiat  tte  soand  aad  mhrtaiy  adTke  which  Dr.  tan  gave  this  poor 
addle-headed  man  (to  say  nelhiaic  of  tte  tswieiMm  with  whkfa  te  speate  of 
liim)  does  BO  km  boaow  to  Us  frieodsUp,  thaa  tte  raprobatiM  of  his  poetry 
does  to  his  taste. 

1  <hMre,  ftall-tottomed.— FrMo^  IkmSL 

2  Grecian  JIfarc— This  has  been  kUkmUy,  inaeewatdy  eao«Kh,  named  tte 
Tniian  Aora*;  and,  indeed,  I  myself  had  nearly  bllen  into  the  oaectelailite 
error,  when  my  lesraed  frieod  Gieattead  coorinoed  me  (from  Ripe%  eoMB- 
datioH  of  Virgil,  oader  tte  Hutaatic  name  of  Scriblerios)  ttet  tte  animal  in 
qoealtoB  was  a  mcrs— Ste  teing  tkm  said  to  te  heta  amis,  amed  with  a 
ffaelos.    Let  na  hear  no  more,  thercfnc,  of  tte  Trejaa  Aorae. 

Tte  patmnymic  Tvojm  u  still  more  abenrd.  Homer  esprcmly  dedans 
tte  BHJ«  to  teve  been  produced  by  Pallas— Filladis  arte :  now  Pallas  was 
a  Grecian  foddcss,  m  is  soficientiy  maaifml  from  her  name,  wbiA  b  d*- 
rired  froB  v«AA«,  vibro.— /.  BJL 

3  Godlike ;  ttet  is  9t»ulifi  from  Ste,  God,  and  cif f$,  like.  Vide  Bon. 
Tiaaslalon  in  general  (I  ezorpt  a  late  one)  are  too  inatteotire  to  tte  com* 
poand  rpitbets  of  this  great  poet.  But  wby  does  Homer  call  Alexander  god> 
like,  wtea  te  appeara,  fram  Cortios  Qointios^  tedioos  gasette  ia  verm,  to 
teve  had  om; shoulder  higher  thta  tte  odwr?  My  friead  Vaogbaa  Oiate 
It  was  purely  to  pay  his  court  to  him,  ia  tepes  of  getti^  into  his  will,  or 
lafter  Mie  Ms  mMrssf^    It  may  te  io }  b«t  *tia  itraap  tte  abnidlty  was 


Where  taste  and  scom  approw,  I  feel  a  joy 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  miz'd  with  bo  alloj, 

I  write  not  to  the  modish  herd  i  my  days. 
Spent  in  the  tranquil  shadea  of  lettar'd  ease. 
Ask  no  admiring  stare  from  thoae  I  m«tt. 
No  loud  « that's  bb  !'*  to  make  their  paasage  sweet 
Pleased  to  steal  softly  by,  unmaikV,  uDkBown, 
I  leave  the  world  to  Hokrolt,  Pratt,*  and  Vangiian. 

Of  these  enough.    Yet  may  the  lew  I  love 
(For  who  would  sing  In  vain  /)  my  vciae  approve  i 
Chief  THOU,  my  friend !  who  from  mj  earliMt  years, 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  afaared  my  cares. 

Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hiddm  power. 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hoar. 
Then,  InKLAim  W  tiie  same  planet  on  us  roae. 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  liv«a  disck>se  ! 

*  Pratt.  This  gentleman  lately  put  in  pncUce  a  very 
notable  scheme.  Having  scribbled  hhnaelf  iUriy  oat  uf 
notice,  he  found  it  expedlam  u»  retire  to  the  coniiarnt  for 
a  few  months— io  provoke  the  inqairiea  of  Bfr.  Lane's 
indc&tigable  readers. 

Mark  the  ingratitude  of  the  crsaturea  I    No  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  Mr.  Pratt  waa  fbrgotlan  before  he  had 
crussod  the  channel.   IbiomiUsefnMoslabor.-^atwtial! 
'*  The  mooM  that  is  content  with  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul." 

Baflled  in  this  expedient,  he  had  recoorae  to  another,  and, 
while  we  were  dreaming  of  nothing  leas^  cams  bafoire  aa 
in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  A  few  days  since  died,  at  Basle  in  Swhaerlaad,  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Pratt.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the 
literary  worid,  as  he  Joined  to  tha  acconyHshmrais  of 
the  gentleman  the  erudition  of  the  sehoUr." 

nils  was  Inserted  in  the  London  p^iera  Cor  several 
days  successively.  The  country  p^Mra,  too,  **  yelled  out 
like  syllables  of  dolour."  At  length,  while  our  eyes  were 
yet  wet  for  the  irroparaUe  loss  we  had  suatainedi  came 
a  second  paragraph : 

"  As  nu  event  of  late  has  caused  a  more  general  sorrow 
than  the  supposed  death  of  the  ingenious  BIr.  Pratt,  we 
are  happy  u>  have  it  in  our  power  to  aaanre  hIa  nameroas 
admirers,  that  he  is  as  well  as  they  can  wish,  and  (wi»t 
they  will  be  delighted  to  bear)  busied  in  preparing  his 
Travels  f(>r  the  press.** 

^  Laud  we  the  gods  !** 

t  Here,  on  account  of  its  connexion  whh  the  person 
mentioned  In  the  text,  I  shall  take  the  liberty— extrenniD 
hunc  mihi  concede— of  inserting  the  followiag  "imita- 
tion," addressed  to  him  several  years  since.  Itwasnevfr 
printed,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  seen  by  any  one  but  him- 
self; and  I  transcribe  it  for  the  presa  with  mingled  uth 
sations  of  gratitude  and  delight,  at  the  fiiVDUimbie  chaofe 
of  circumstances  which  we  have  htth  experienced  since 
it  was  Yrritten. 

TO  TBB 

REV.  JOHN  IRELAND.' 

UOTATrnM  OP  HORACB.     US.  IL  OttB  16^ 

Otium  Divot  rog^  4^ 

When  howling  winds,  and  lowering  ekJee, 
The  light,  untimber*d  bark  surprise 

Near  (h'kney's  boisterous  seaa ; 
The  trembling  crew  forget  to  swear, 
And  bend  the  knees  unused  to  prayer. 

To  ask  a  little 


For  ease  the  Turk,  ferocious,  l»«ys. 

For  ease  the  barbarous  Russe       for  ease. 

Which  Palk  could  ne^er  obtain ; 
Which  Bedford  lack'd  amid  hia  store, 
And  liberal  Clive,  with  mines  of  ore. 

Oft  bade  for— but  In  vain. 
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Thou  know^  how  toon  we  felt  this  influence 
hlandt 
And  Mught  the  bnx>k  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand, 
And  ihapcd  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whiatlet  blew. 
And  paper  kitct  (a  last,  great  effort)  flew ; 
And,  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  reit. 
Sleep  OD  oar  ^ei,  and  tunahine  in  our  bieait 

For  not  tht  fivtri«d  tribea  which  wait 
Araoad  th*  nmaaloiM  of  the  great, 

Can  km&p,  nv  friend,  alooA 
Fear,  thai  attaclca  the  mind  bj  fits, 
And  care  that,  like  a  raven,  flits 

Aroond  tiie  lord! j  rooC 

**  O  well  fa  he  !**  to  whom  kind  heaven 
A  decent  competence  has  given ! 

BUch  Is  the  biessing  sent ; 
Bo  grasps  not  anxiously  at  more, 
Dnads  not  to  use  hb  little  store. 

And  frltens  on  conieat. 

■<OweUishcr  fiwUfeislost 
Amid  a  woiid  of  passions  to8s*d ; 

Then  why,  dear  Jack,  ehould  man, 
Xagaanlmous  ephemera  1  stretch 
His  eager  views  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  ooniracted  epan  t 

Whj  should  he  from  his  coontry  run, 
In  hopes  beneath  a  foreign  sun 

Serener  hours  to  And  t 
Was  never  one  in  this  wild  chase, 
Who  changed  his  nature  with  his  place. 

And  left  himself  behind. 

Lo  t  wing*d  with  all  the  l]ghtning*s  speed. 
Care  climbs  the  bark,  care  mounts  the  steed, 

An  Inmate  of  tlM  breast : 
Nor  Barca'a  heat,  nor  Zembla*s  cold. 
Can  drive  from  that  pernicious  hold 

TIm  too  tenacious  guesu 

Hs  whom  no  anxious  thoughts  annoys, 
Qratefalf  the preatni  hour  enj>ys. 

Nor  seeks  the  next  to  know ; 
To  lighten  every  ill  he  strives, 
Nw  «r«  misiurtune's  hand  arrives, 

Anticipates  the  blow. 

Something  must  ever  be  amiss : 

Man  Aoe  his  joys ;  but— perfect  bliss* 

A  phantom  of  the  brain  I 
We  cannot  all  have  all  we  want 
And  Chance,  unask*d,  to  thi9  may  grant 

What  that  has  begg*d  in  vain. 

Wolfe  msh'd  on  death  in  manhood*s  bloom, 
Fudet  crept  slowly  to  the  tomb ; 

Afs  breath,  there  fame  was  given ; 
Aad  that  wise  power,  who  weighs  our  lives, 
By  amtnm  and  bj^oe  contrives 

To  keep  the  balance  even. 

To  thee  the  gave  two  piercing  eyes, 
A  body^— just  of  Tydcus*  size, 

A  judgment  sound  and  clear ; 
A  mind  with  various  science  fraught, 
A  liberal  soul,  a  threadbare  coat, 

And  t>nj  pounds  a  year. 

To  mc,  one  eye  not  over  good. 

Two  sides  that,  to  their  coat,  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough ; 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  numerous  ills 
Which  swell  the  devilish  doctor's  bills. 

And  sweep  poor  mortals  off: 

A  coat  more  bare  than  thine,  a  soul 
That  spurns  the  crowd^s  malign  control, 

A  flx'd  contempt  of  wrong ; 
Spirits  above  aflliciiun's 'power, 
And  skill  to  charm  the  lonely  hour 

Whh  no  Infloriuus  sung. 


In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown, 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage  . 
Or  traced  th*  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road. 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestow'd. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlock*d  her  stores. 
We  roved,  in  thought,  o*er  Troy's  devoted  shores. 
Or  foUow'd,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
**  That  old  man  eloquent,"  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinous,  o'er  the  tale. 
Till  the  east  redden 'd,  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

So  passM  our  life,  till  fate,  severely  kind. 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  disjoined, 
For  many  a  year :  Now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
Th'  ascendant  power,  confessM  so  strong  of  yore. 
Stronger  by  absence,  every  thought  controls. 
And  knits,  in  perfect  unity,  our  souh. 

O,  Irrland  !  if  the  verse,  which  thus  essays 
To  trace  our  lives  **  cVn  from  our  bovLsh  days," 
Delight  thy  ear,  the  world  besides  may  rail — 
I  care  not-^at  th*  uninteresting  tale  ; 
I  only  seek,  in  language  void  of  art, 
To  ope  my  breast,  and  pour  out  all  my  heart ; 
And,  boastful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell 
Uow  long  we  loved,  and,  thou  canst  add,  now  well  \ 

Thou  too,  KT  Iloppif  R&  !*  if  my  wish  avail'd, 
Shouldst  praise  the  strain  that  but  for  thee  had  faird ; 

*  Since  this  edition  was  prepared  f^>r  the  press,  the 
ccMjntry  has  lieen  deprived  of  this  disiinzuished  and  cn- 
liehlened  artist,  whoso  hard  destiny  it  was  to  stnii^Ie 
with  many  difficulties  through  the  inicnnetliaie  sti^sof 
an  arduous  profession,  and  Vt  be  snatched  fnnn  tho  world 
at  the  moment  when  liis  '*  grcatuess  was  a  ripening," 
and  the  full  reward  of  hid  laliours  and  his  genius  securely 
within  his  grasp.  His  art,  by  his  untimely  fate,  has  sus- 
tained a  liiss  which  will  n.>t  easily  be  reitaired ;  for  he 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  very  eminent  man,  and,  while  he 
lived,  most  vivorously  supported  by  his  precept,  »s  well 
as  by  the  example  of  his  own  pr«Hiuctions,  those  eenuine 
principles  of  taste  and  nature  which  the  genius  of  Rey 
nulds  first  implanted  iimon^;  us.  But  though  Mr.  Hnpp. 
ner  well  knew  how  to  apjireciate  that  extnuinlinary  per- 
son, and  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  his  pro« 
fessional  p«.fwtr0,  he  was  very  far  from  his  c^ipyist; 
occasionally,  indeed,  he  imitated  his  manner,  and  formi-d 
his  pictures  on  similar  principles;  but  whit  he  thus 
borrowed  he  made  his  own  with  such  playful  ingenuity, 
and  adorned  and  c>nccal<-d  hi.t  plaLMarisni  with  so  ninny 
winning  and  oriiiiiial  L'races,  that  his  pardim  was  sealed 
ere  his  sentence  c-mUl  Itc  pronounced.  The  prevailing 
(ashi>>n  of  the  times,  tiiceihrr  with  his  own  narrow  cir* 
curastances  in  early  lifte,  necessarily  oirecied  his  atten- 
ti«^n,  almost  exclusively,  lo  the  study  uf  iH>rtrait-)Viiuting : 
in  a  ditfcrifnt  situaiiitri,  the  natural  )K.ni  of  his  Lvnius.  no 
less  than  his  inrliii:itii>ns,  would  pr>>lwili|y  have  led  hiiii 
to  landscape',  and  the  rural  and  f»miliar  wallcs  of  life  ; 
for  when  h«;  exercised  his  talents  upon  sulijects  of  tliis 
nature,  he  did  it  witli  s-^  much  ease  and  pleasure  to  him- 
self, and  was  always  so  eioiueruly  successful,  lliat  it 
furnishes  mailer  f  «r  regret,  lliat  llie  severe  and  h:ira»»ing 
duties  <if  his  pririci|>al  occupation  did  n  dall  )w  liiiu  ni^ire 
frequent  oppornmities  of  inilnl'.'ini;  his  f:«ncy  in  tlie  pur- 
suit of  olijects  so  conirenial  with  tils  fe'dincs  ami  difipoii- 
tion.  Of  liisexriuisite  in#[v  in  landscaiH'.llie  biok>:roun<ls 
which  he  occasionally  ininKlnceil  in  his  inrtr.iits  will 
alone  atf )nl  Butricient  eviilenc,  with  <ut  consiilf'  in<r  the 
lieautiful  skeichcs  in  chalk,  with  which  lie  w«.««  accu«»- 
tomed  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  These  are  executed 
with  a  viffour and  felicity  |>i'c.uliar  to  liiiiiself.anil  iliscnve.r 
a  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  lanilscap^*  wliich 
would  do  b«^nour  to  a  Gainslxirough.    Indeed,  in  several 
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Thou  know'st,  when  indolence  possessM  me  all. 
How  oft  I  roused  at  thy  inspiring  call ; 
Burst  from  the  siren's  fascinating  power. 
And  gave  the  muse  thou  lovest  one  studious  hour. 
Proud  of  thy  friendship,  while  the  voice  of  fame 
Pursues  thy  merits  with  a  loud  acclaim, 
I  share  the  triumph  ;  not  unpleased  to  see 
Our  kindred  destinies : — for  thou,  like  me, 
Wast  thrown  too  soon  on  the  world's  dangerous 

Ude, 
To  sink  or  swim,  as  chance  might  best  decide. 


respects,  there  appear  to  have  been  many  points  of  siml' 
larity  between  these  extranrdloary  men,  not  only  in 
particular  parts  of  their  art,  but  also  in  their  conversa> 
tion,  disposition,  and  character. 

In  portrait,  however,  Mr.  Hoppner  was  decidedly  su- 
perior, and  so  far  outstripped  Gainsborough  in  this  de- 
partment of  art,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  hijustice  to 
attempt  a  comparison  of  their  powers.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Mr.  Hoppner's  style  Is  an  easy  and 
unaflfected  elegance,  which  reigns  throughout  all  his 
works :  his  naturally  refined  uste  appeared  to  have  given 
him  almost  intuitively  an  aversion  from  every  thing 
which  lionleredon  affectation  and  vulgarity ;  and  enabled 
him  to  stamp  an  air  of  gentility  and  fashion  on  the  most 
inveterate  awkwardness  and  deformity.  Few  men  ever 
sacrificed  to  the  graces  more  liberally  or  with  greater 
success :  at  his  transforming  touch,  harshness  and  aspe- 
rity dimpled  into  smiles,  age  lost  its  furrows  and  iu 
pallid  hues,  and  swelled  on  the  sight  in  all  the  splendour 
nf  yuuihful  exuberance.  Tliis  power  of  improving  what 
was  placed  befbre  him,  without  annihilating  resemblance, 
obtained  him  a  decided  preference  to  all  the  arUsts  of 
his  day  among  the  &irer  part  of  fashionable  society,  with 
whom,  it  is  probable,  even  Sir  Joshua  himself  was  never 
r>  great  a  favourite.  Reynolds  was  too  apt  to  be  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  painting  all  he  saw,  and  now  and  then  would 
maliciously  exaggerate  any  little  defect,  if  he  could  there- 
by increase  the  strcoKth  of  the  character  which  he  was 
depicting.  Mr.  Hoppner  pursued  a  different  plan:  he 
painted  his  beauties  not  always  exactly  as  they  appeared, 
tut  as  they  wished  to  appear ;  and  to  those  whose  charms 
were  '*  ialling  Into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"  his  pictures 
were  the  most  agreeable,  and  consequently  the  truest  of 
all  mirrors.  The  same  qualities  which  rendered  him  su 
highly  successful  in  his  portraits  of  women,  dkl  not,  per- 
haps, affiird  him  equal  advantages  in  those  of  the  other 
sex,  in  which  strength  and  character  ought  to  take  the 
lead  of  almost  every  other  consideration ;  his  portraits 
of  men  were  generally,  if  the  expression  be  allowable, 
too  civilized  and  genteel  to  be  very  striking  aind  forcible ; 
and  in  his  constant  wish  to  represent  the  gentleman,  he 
sometimes  fiiiled  to  delineate  the  man.  To  this  observa- 
tion, however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of 
his  best  works  form  very  splendid  exceptions ;  and  those 
who  have  viewed  and  attentively  examined  his  admirable 
portraits  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Spencer,  Dr. 
Piicairn,  Mr.  Pitt,  dtc.,  may  rather  feel  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  prevailing  fkshion  of  the  day  should,  in  this 
instance,  have  produced  a  misapplication  of  his  powers, 
than  to  lament  their  natural  deficiency. 

In  his  p>rtraits  of  children  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate : 
he  entered  completely  into  the  infantine  character,  and 
arranged  his  compositions  of  this  species  with  that  unaf- 
ftfcted  ease  and  playful  grace  which  so  pleasingly  mark 
the  early  periinls  of  human  life.  One  great  charm  of  his 
pictures  arises  fn^m  the  air  of  negligence  and  facility 
which  pervades  them ;  their  production  appears  to  have 
cost  no  effitrt,  and  the  careless  boldness  of  his  handling, 
equally  removed  from  insipidity  and  handicraft,  stamps 
the  hand  of  a  master  upon  the  most  trifling  of  his  per- 
f  >rmnncoa.  His  colouring  is  natural,  chasir,  and  i)ower- 
fiil,  and  his  u>m'8,  f  >r  the  most  part,  mellow  and  deep; 
the  tt'xiure  of  his  flesh  is  uniformly  excellent,  and  his 
pcnciliiig  rich  and  full  j  his  carnatious  transparent, fresh, 


Mk,  all  too  weak  to  gain  thie  dittast  Imd, 

The  waves  had  whelmM,  but  thai  an  ontitretdiM 

hand 
Kindly  upheld,  when  now  with  fear  mmeired. 
And  still  protects  the  life  it  then  preserved. 
TusE,  powers  untried,  perfaapa  nnlelt  before. 
Enabled,  though  with  pain,  to  leedi  the  ihoie, 
While  West  stood  by,  the  doubtful  atriie  to  view. 
Nor  lent  a  friendly  ann  to  help  thee  through. 
Nor  ceased  the  struggle  there  i  hate,  iU-enpprMsM, 
Her  vantage  took  of  thj  ingennoua  bteaet. 


and  distinct,  yet  so  artfully  and  judickNiriy  broken,  thai 
It  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  detfeci  the  delieale  pie- 
cess  by  which  the  efRsct  Is  accomplished.  In  the  fle A  ol 
his  best  fiemale  portraits,  In  particaUr,  there  is  a  obIob 
of  airiness  with  substance,  of  lustre  with  reAned  softness^ 
which  has  rarely  been  sinpasaed,  except  by  that  great 
original  hand,  which,  In  the  fbnnatkm  oC  Iu  **  las^bcsl 
work,"  rendered  all  chance  of  rivalship  hopeleasi 

The  alMorbing  qualhy  <^  his  principal  pvreolt  ■sldoei 
allowed  Mr.  Hoppner  io  turn  his  altentkm  practically  to 
the  more  elevated  departments  cf  art,  yet  ha  had  a  siD> 
cere  respect  for  the  noble  jHnoductlons  of  the  ItaliaD 
schools,  and  the  writer  of  these  pages  still  remenhers 
with  pleasure  the  entho^astic  delight  which  he  evinced 
upon  first  entering  the  Louvre,  and  viewing  the  wonders 
of  that  magnificent  collectioo.-'Tasie  In  the  arte  and  ele> 
gances  of  life  he  possessed  In  a  very  uneamaMm  degrsc. 
It  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  lUs  character,  and 
shone  alike  conspicuously,  whether  Ills  talents  were 
exercised  upon  music  or  painting,  in  writing  or  oanTO" 
satlon.  His  colloquial  powers,  indeed,  have  not  oAea 
been  exceUed ;  for,  In  his  h^^est  momenta,  there  was 
a  novelty  of  thought,  a  plajrful  Inrilllancy,  and  a  boondless 
fertility  of  invention,  which  afRxed  to  all  lie  uttered  the 
stamp  of  originalhy  and  genius,  and  delighted  every 
hearer.'-^metimeB,  indeed,  he  Indulged  in  a  severity  of 
sarcasm,  which,  to  such  as  are  unaecustomed  to  make 
allowances  fer  the  quick  perceptions  and  irritable  feel- 
ings of  genius,  appeared  to  partake  eomewhat  too  much 
of  bitterness  and  asperity ;  possibly,  when  engaged  in 
mixed  society,  this  notion  might  not  be  altofether  vnd 
of  foundation  ;  but  they  who  were  aocasUMned  to  enjay 
his  company  under  different  circumetaooes,  amid  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  retirement,  when  his  mind  was 
free  from  the  liule  cares  and  (retting  incidents  of  the 
worid,  and  his  character  and  feelinga  were  allowed  their 
full  scope,  will  ever  remember,  with  a  aenaatlon  of  min- 
gled sorrow  and  delight,  the  fancy,  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  sentimental  tenderness,  which,  on  such  occasioos, 
breathed  throughout  his  discourse.  His  edacati(»n  had 
been  neglected :  such,  however,  was  the  energy  and  acti- 
vity of  his  mind,  that  this  original  defect  was  visiUe  only 
to  the  few  who  were  in  habits  of  the  closest  iatimacy 
with  him.  He  read  much,  and  with  diacrimlnation  and 
judgment :  the  beM  English  authors  were  fiiariliar  to  him ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  con  veraation  into  which 
he  could  not  enter  whh  advantage,  or  a  subject,  however 
remote  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  which  his  taste  cotdd 
not  eml)ellish,  and  his  knowledge  Illustrate. 

He  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  I8I0,  of  a  lingering  and 
doubtful  disease,  at  the  age  of  fifty^>ne  years.  In  the 
early  progress  of  his  complaint,  he  did  not  appear  to 
entertain  the  slightest  Idea  of  its  fatal  termination ;  bat 
a  few  months  previously  to  his  death,  it  is  evident,  fivm 
the  following  affecting  Incident,  that  he  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  his  approaching  dissolution.  Toward  the  cl.iw 
of  autumn,  as  he  was  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of  $u 
James's-square,  which, from  Its  wann  and  riielter«d  situa- 
tion, he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  he  was  met  by  a 
near  relation  of  the  writer,  who,  after  acconapanyine  him 
for  a  short  distance,  prepared  to  quit  him.  **  No ;  don't 
go  yet,"  said  he, "  my  good  fellow ;  suy  and  uke  an«nhi  r 
turn  or  two  with  me.— I  like  to  walk  in  the  declino  of  tho 
last  summer*s  sun  which  I  aball  ever  live  to  es^y.** 
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Where  s&Ting  wisdom  yet  had  placed  no  screen, 
And  eTciy  word,  and  eveiy  thought  was  seen. 
To  darken  all  thy  life.— — Tis  past :  more  bright. 
Through  the  disparting  gloom,  thou  strikest  the 

sight ; 
While  baffled  malice  hastes  thy  powers  to  own. 
And  wonders  at  the  worth  so  long  unknown  ! 

I  too,  whoee  Toiee  no  claims  but  truth's  e'er  moved. 
Who  long  haTe  seen  thy  merits,  long  have  loved, 
Tet  lored  in  silence,  lest  the  rout  should  say. 
Too  partial  fiiendshq>  tuned  th'  applausive  lay, 
Now,  now  that  all  conspire  thy  name  to  raise. 
May  join  the  shout  of  unsuspected  praise. 

Go  then,  since  the  long  struggle  now  is  o'er, 
And  envy  can  obstnict  thy  fame  no  more, 
With  ardent  band  thy  magic  toil  pursue. 
And  poor  fresh  wonden  on  the  raptured  view.— 
One  wuw  a  set,  one  clobiovs  sun,  whose  rays 
Long  gladdenM  Britain  with  no  common  blaze  t 
0  Bajst  THOU  soon  (for  clouds  begin  to  rise) 
Assert  his  station  in  the  eastern  skies. 
Glow  with  his  fires,  and  give  the  world  to  see 
Another  RmroLDi  risen,  mt  nuEvn,  in  thee  .' 

Bat  whither  roves  the  muse  ?    I  but  design'd 
To  note  the  few  whose  praise  delights  my  mind ; 
But  Liendship^  power  has  drawn  the  verse  astray, 
Wide  firom  its  aim,  a  long  but  floweiy  way. 
Yet  one  remains,  ore  hame  for  ever  dear. 
With  whom,  conversing  many  a  happy  year, 
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I  mark'd  with  secret  joy  the  opening  bloom 
Of  virtue,  prescient  of  the  fruits  to  come, 
Truth,  honour,  rectitude.        O  !  while  thy  breast, 
My  Belgra\'£  !  of  its  every  wish  possess'd. 
Swells  with  its  recent  transports,  recent  fears. 
And  tenderest  titles  strike  yet  charm  thy  ears. 
Say,  wilt  thou  from  thy  feelings  pause  a  while. 
To  view  my  humble  labours  with  a  smile  ? 
Thou  wilt :  for  still  'tis  thy  delight  to  praise. 
And  still  thy  fond  applause  has  crown'd  my  lays. 

Here  then  I  rest ;  soothed  with  the  hope  to  prove 
The  approbation  of  "  the  few  I  love," 
Join'd  (for  ambitious  thoughts  will  sometimes 

rise) 
To  the  kind  sufTerance  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Thus  happy ^*— I  can  leave,  with  tranquil  breast. 
Fashion's  loud  praise  to  Laura  and  the  rest. 
Who  rh}7ne  and  rattle,  innocent  of  thought. 
Nor  know  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  naught. 
Thus  happy,— I  can  view,  unruffled,  Miles 
Twist  into  splay-foot  doggrel  all  St.  Giles, 
Edwin  spin  paragraphs  with  Vaughan's  whole 

skill 
Este,  mpt  in  nonsense,  gnaw  his    gray  goose 

quill, 
Merry  in  dlthyrambics  rave  his  wrongs, 
And  Weston,  foaming  from  Pope's  odious  songs, 
**  Much  injured  Weston,"  vent  in  odes  his  grief. 
And  fly  to  Urban  for  a  short  relief. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


RoBCXT  BuBKS,  (he  son  of  William  Bumes,  or 
Bumess,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759,  in 
a  clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  who 
was  a  gardener  and  small  farmer,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  highly  and  deservedly  respected,  and 
Bums*  description  of  him  as  "  the  saint,  the  father, 
and  the  husband,*'  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
attests  the  affectionate  reverence  witli  which  he 
regarded  him.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  Robert  was 
sent  to  a  small  school  at  AUoway  Miln,  then  supers 
intended  by  a  teacher  named  Campbell ;  but  who, 
retiring  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  John 
Murdoch.  Under  the  tuition  of  this  gentlemm,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  made  rapid  pn^ess  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  writing ;  and  though,  to  use  his 
own  words,  **  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrash- 
ings," he  soon  became  an  excellent  English  scholar. 
A  love  of  reading  and  a  thirst  for  general  knowledge 
were  observable  at  an  early  age ;  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  read  Salmon's 
and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammars,  the  Lives  of 
Hannibal  and  Wallace,  The  Spectator,  Pope's  Worics, 
some  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  TuU  and  Dickson  on 
Agriculture,  Tooke's  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Understanding,  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
The  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  Ilervey's  Meditations,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Songs.  These  works  formed  the  whole  of 
his  collection,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore ;  but  his  brother  Gilbert  adds  to  this 
list  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro-Theology,  and  a 
few  other  works.  Of  this  varied  assortment,  "  the 
Collection  of  Songs,"  says  the  poet  himself,  **  was 
my  xKLde-mecum.  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my 
cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse  by 
verse ;  carefully  noticing  the  true  tender  and  sub- 
lime, from  affectation  or  fustian;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  owe  to  this  practice  much  of  my  critic- 
craft,  such  as  it  is." 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained  for  about 
two  years,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  which  the 
oreccptor  himself  took  lessons  in  the  French  lan- 
i^uage,  and  communicated  the  instructions  he  re- 
teived  to  his  pupil,  who,  in  a  short  time,  obtained 
(  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  him  to 
read  and  understand  any  prose  author  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  facility  with  which  he  acquired  the 
French  induced  him  to  commence  the  radiments  of 
Latin,  but  whether  from  want  of  diligence  or  of 
lime,  or  that  he  found  the  task  more  irksome  than 
he  anticipated,  be  soon  abandoned  his  design  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Romans. 


Mr.  Murdoeh  having  been  eompeUcd  to  leave  Ayr, 
in  consequence  of  some  inadvertent  expffiiiwn 
directed  against  Dr.  Daliymple,  the  elder  Bum 
himself  undertook,  for  a  time,  tbe  tohioii  of  Us 
family.  When  Robert,  however.waa  about  fioaiteeB 
years  of  age,  his  father  lent  him  and  Gilbert,"  week 
about,  during  the  summer  quarter,**  to  a  paiiA 
school,  by  which  means  thej  altenately  improved 
themselves  in  writing,  and  anistad  their  pannti 
in  the  laboors  of  a  small  &nn.  According  to  ov 
poet's  own  account,  he,  as  be  sayt,  first  roBMiiltad 
the  sin  of  rhyme  a  little  before  he  had  attained  Us 
sixteenth  year.  Tbeinspirerof  hiimiiMwailove, 
the  object  of  which  he  describes  as  a  **  boimie,  tweet, 
sonsie  lass,"  whose  charmi  be  was  anzioiis  to  cell* 
brate  in  verse.  ^  I  was  not  so  presnmptiiovs,''  be 
says, "  as  to  imagine  that  I  conld  make  verses  likt 
printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had  Greft  sad 
Latin  ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song  which  was  said  ta 
be  composed  by  a  small  ooontry  laird's  son,OB  sae 
of  his  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  lovti 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  ihjme  as  will 
as  he  t  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep,  sad 
cast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  hid 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myselfl  Thos  wifli  ms 
began  love  and  poetiy." 

The  production  alluded  to  is  the  little  ballal 
commencing^ 

O I  once  I  loved  a  bonnle  laas^ 
which  Bums  himself  characterized  as  **  a  very  pas- 
rile  and  silly  performance  {"  yet,  adds  BIr.  Lo^Ehut, 
it  contains,  here  and  there,  lines  of  which  he  need 
hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
«  La  my  seventeenth  year,**  says  Bums,  **  to  give 
my  manners  a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dan^ig- 
schooL  My  father  had  an  unacconntable  antipatty 
against  these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what  to 
this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  his  wishes." 
Then,  referring  to  his  views  in  life,  he  eoBtinae»— 
"  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  n 
aim.  I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambituii, 
but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Hooier^  C^ 
clops  round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  The  only  two 
openings  by  which  I  could  enter  the  temple  of  Ibe- 
tune,  were  the  gate  of  niggardly  econoony,  or  the 
path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The  first 
is  so  contracted  an  aperture,  I  never  could  sqaeen 
myself  into  it :  the  last  I  alvrays  hated — there  was 
contamination  in  the  very  entrance.  Thus  abaa- 
doned  to  no  view  or  aim  in  Ufe,  with  a  strong  appe- 
tite for  sociability,  as  well  from  native  hilarity  as 
from  a  pride  of  observation  and  remark ;  a  consti- 
tutional melancholy,  or  hypocondriacism,  that  mads 
I  me  fly  from  solitude  i  add  to  these  incentives  to 
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laml  life,  my  rqiutition  for  bookish  knowledge,  a 
certmin  wild  logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  thought 
Kimething  like  the  rudiments  of  good  sense ;  and  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  I  was  generally  a 
welcome  guest  where  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder 
that  always,  where  two  or  three  met  together,  there 
was  I  among  them.*'  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
entered  recklessly  upon  a  dissipated  career,  giving 
loose  to  his  passions,  and  indulging  his  taste  for 
Uteratnic  with  as  much  irregularis  and  skill  as  he 
applied  himself  to  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the 
mping-hook.  To  use  his  own  expression, "  Vive 
IHnoar,  et  vive  la  bagatelle,"  were  his  sole  prin- 
dples  of  action.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  passed 
aamt  timm  at  a  school,  where  he  learnt  mensuration, 
larv^iiig,  ftc,  and  also  improved  himwlf  in  other 
respects,  particularly  in  composition  i  which  he 
tttiibntes  chiefly  toapemsalofacollection  of  letters, 
bj  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne^  reign. 

In  ha  twenty-third  year,  partly,  as  he  says, 
duoo^  whim,  and  partly  that  he  wished  to  set 
tbout  doing  something  in  life,  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  flsLZ-dresser,  at  Irrine,  for  the  purpose  of  leam- 
tBg  his  trade  i  but  an  accidental  fire,  which  burnt 
down  the  shop,  put  an  end  to  his  speculations.  After 
his  father^  dcftth,  which  occurred  in  February,  1784, 
he  took  the  &rm  of  Mossgiel,  in  conjunction  with 
has  bfother  Gilbert  **  I  entered  on  it,"  says  Bums, 
"with  %  firm  resolution, < C(mie,  go  to,  I  will  be 
wIm  !'  I  read  farming  books ;  I  calculated  crops  ; 
I  attended  markets ;  and,  in  short,  in  spite  of  '  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,'  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  a  wise  man ;  but,  the  first  year,  from 
vifiHtmiately  bqying  bad  seed^ — the  second,  from 
a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  overset 
all  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned '  like  the  dog  to  his 
vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire.' "  In  other  words,  he  resigned 
the  share  of  the  £um  to  his  brother,  and  returned 
to  habits  of  intemperance  and  irregularity.  It  was 
daring  bis  occupation  of  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  that 
Buns  first  became  acquainted  with  Jane  Armour, 
his  future  wife.  Thb  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
•pcetable  mason,  in  the  village  of  Mouchline,  where 
ihe  was  at  the  tune  the  reigning  tosst  The  con- 
of  this  acquaintance,  which  quickly  ri- 
into  mutual  love,  was  soon  such  that  the 
could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  and,  though 
the  detoils  of  this  story  are,  perhaps,  as  yet  but 
impeifectly  known,  it  seems,  at  least,  certain,  that 
Bum  was  anxious  to  shield  the  partner  of  his  im- 
pitttencc  to  the  utmost  in  his  power.  It  was,  there- 
foiv,  agreed  between  them,  that  he  should  give  her 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  and  then 
immediately  sail  for  Jamaica,  and  push  his  fortune 
there,  and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father 
until  her  plighted  husband  had  the  means  of  support- 
ing a  family.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  lady's  father;  who,  having  but  a  very 
indiiTerent  opinion  of  Bums's  general  character,  was 
not  to  be  appeased,  and  pntvailed  on  his  daughter 
to  destroy  the  document,  which  was  the  only  evi- 
dence of  her  marriage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jane  Armour  became  the  mother  of  twins,  and  the 
poet  was  summoned  by  the  parish  officers  to  find 
lecurity  lor  the  roaintenance  of  children  which  be 


had  thus  been  prevented  from  legitimatizing  accord- 
ing to  the  Scottish  law. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  closely  on  insanity. 
Bums  now  resolved  to  fly  the  country ;  and,  after 
some  trouble,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Douglas,  who  had 
an  estate  in  Jamaica,  to  go  thither  as  overseer. 
Before  sailing,  however,  he  was  advised,  by  his 
friends,  to  publish  his  poems  by  subscription,  in 
order  to  provide  him  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage, 
and  he  consented  to  tliis  expedient,  as  an  experi- 
ment which  could  not  injure,  and  might  essentially 
benefit  him.  Subscribers'  names  were  obtained  for 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  six  hun- 
dred were  printed.  The  collection  was  very  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public,  and  the  author  realized, 
all  expenses  deducted,  a  profit  of  about  twenty 
pounds.  **  This  sum,'*  says  he,  ^  came  very  season- 
ably i  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as 
I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  that  was 
to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  tcmk  a  steerage  pas- 
sage in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde  | 
for 

" '  Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.* 

« I  had  been  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to 
covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill- 
advised  people  had  imcoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell 
of  my  few  friends  ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock  ;  I  hail  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia — The  Gloomy  Night  is 
Gathering  Fast ;  when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock 
to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 
Tills  was  a  recommendation  to  him  to  proceed  to 
I:ldinburgh,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  se- 
cond edition  of  his  pooms ;  and  he  accordingly  turned 
his  course  to  the  Scutch  metropolis,  which  he  reached 
in  September,  1786.  He  had  already  been  noticed 
with  much  kindness  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  the 
celebrated  Professor  Stewart  and  his  lady.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  and  others ;  and  his  personal  appearance  and 
demeanour  exceeding  the  expoctatiou  that  had  been 
formed  of  them,  he  soon  became  an  object  of  gene- 
ral curiosity  and  interest,  and  was  an  acceptable 
guest  in  the  gayest  and  highest  circles.  He  also 
receivc<1,  frt)m  the  literati  of  the  day,  every  tribute 
of  praise  which  the  most  sanguine  author  could 
desire. 

Edinburgh,  says  Dr.  Currie,  contained,  at  this 
perio<l,  many  men  of  considerable  talents,  who  were 
not  the  must  con<^picuous  for  temperance  and  regu- 
larity. Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  this 
description  with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  generous  atTection,  and  brilliant  ima- 
gination, fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  associa- 
tions ;  and,  by  indulging  himself  in  these  festive 
recreations,  he  gradually  lost  a  great  portion  of 
his  relish  for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the 
circles  of  taste,  elegance,  and  literature.  He  saw 
his  danger,  and, at  times,  formed  resolutions  to  guard 
against  it ;  but  he  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dis- 
sipation, and  was  borne  along  its  stream. 

After  having  sojourned  for  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  and  acquired  a  sum  of  money 
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more  than  sufficient  for  his  present  demands,  he  de- 
termined to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  entertained 
of  visiting  some  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of 
his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  he  left  Edin- 
burgh on  the  6th  of  May,  1787  ;  and  after  visiting 
various  places  celebrated  in  the  rural  songs  of  Scot- 
land, he  rctunied  to  his  family  in  Mossgiel,  where 
he  arrived  about  tlic  8th  of  July.  The  reception 
he  met  with  at  home  was  enthusiastic  ;  and  among 
those  who  were  now  willing  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance, was  the  family  of  Jane  Armour,  with  whom 
Burns  was  speedily  reconciled.  After  remaining 
for  a  few  days  only  at  Mossgiel,  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  Inverary,  and  afterward  to  the  highlands, 
whence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  remuned 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1787-8, 
jigain  entering  freely  into  society  and  dissipation. 
Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  in  February,  1788, 
he  was  delighted  to  find  there  was  a  balance  due 
to  him,  as  the  actual  profit  of  his  poems,  of  nearly 
600/.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
"  with  a  bruised  limb,  extended  on  a  cushion ;"  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  he  rode 
to  Mossgiel,  advanced  his  brother  Gilbert  (who  was 
struggling  with  many  difficulties]  the  sum  of  200/., 
married  Jane  Armour,  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  capital,  took  the  farm  of  Elliesland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 

A  short  time  previously  to  this,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  Bums  had  obtained,  through  a  friend, 
an  appointment  in  the  excise  ;  but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  use  of  his  commission  except  on 
some  reverse  of  fortune.  He  now  took  possession 
of  his  farm ;  but  as  the  house  required  rebuilding, 
Mrs.  Bums  could  not,  for  some  time,  remove  thither, 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  it  caused 
him  to  lead  a  very  irregular  and  unsettled  life. 
The  determination,  which  he  had  formed,  of  aban- 
doning his  dissipated  pursuits  was  broken  in  upon, 
and  his  industry  was  frequently  intemipted  by  vi- 
siting his  family  in  Ajrrshire.  As  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  single  day's  joumey,  he  generally 
spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, falling  into  company,  all  his  resolutions  were 
forgotten.  Temptation  also  awaited  him  nearer 
home !  he  was  received  at  the  tables  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  these 
social  parties  too  often  seduced  him  from  the  labours 
of  his  farm,  and  his  domestic  duties,  in  which  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  family  were  now  in- 
volved. Mrs.  Burns  joined  her  husband  at  Ellies- 
land, in  November,  1788 ;  and  as  she  had,  during 
the  autumn,  lain-in  of  twins,  they  had  now  five 
children — four  boys  and  a  girl.  On  this  occasion, 
Bums  resumed,  at  times,  the  occupation  of  a  labour- 
er, and  found  neither  his  strength  nor  his  skill  im- 
paired. Sentiments  of  independence  cheered  his 
mind, — ^pictures  of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose 
on  his  imagination,— and  a  few  **  golden  da3r8" 
passed  away,-- -the  happiest,  perhaps,  which  he  had 
ever  experienced.  But  these  were  not  long  to  last : 
the  farming  speculation  was  soon  looked  on  with 
despondence,  and  neglected ;  and  the  excise  became 
the  only  resource.  In  this  capacity,  in  reference 
to  which  beggarly  provision  for  their  bard,  Mr. 
Coleridge  indignantly  calls  upon  his  friend  Lamb, 


to  gather  a  wiemth  of  **  hcnbuie-iietUa  and  night- 
shade," 

•«^-— To  twine 
The  lUufllrions  brow  of  Scotch  nobility,** 

poor  Bums  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact 
with  low  associates,  and  intemperance  soon  became 
his  tyrant    Unable  to  reconcile  the  two  ocenpatioBS, 
his  farm  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his 
servants,  and  agriculture  but  seklom  oecn|ded  his 
thoughts.    Meantime,  there  were  seldom  wantiog 
persons  to  lead  him  to  a  tavern  i  to  applaud  the 
sallies  of  his  wit ;  and  to  witness  at  once  tfie  strength 
and  degradation  of  his  genius.    The  consequences 
may  be  easily  imagined :  at  the  expiration  of  about 
three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  lease, 
and  to  rely  upon  his  income  of  70/.  per  annum,  as 
an  exciseman,  till  he  should  obtain  promotion.   With 
this  intention,  he  removed  to  a  small  bouse  in  Dam- 
fries,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1791.    In  1791,  ha 
contributed  to  Thranson's  collection  of  Scottish 
songs  {  and,  about  the  same  time,  foimed  a  sort  of 
book  society  in  his  neighbouiliood.    In  tbe  mean 
time,  he  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  the  boaid 
of  excise,  by  some  intemperate  conduct  and  ezprm- 
sions  relative  to  the  French  revolution,  partienlaify 
in  attempting  to  send  a  captured  smuggler  as  a 
present  to  the  French  convention  i  and  an  Inqoiiy 
was  in  consequence  instituted  into  his  conduct 
The  result  was,  upon  the  whole,  £iYourable  i  hut 
an  impression,  injurious  to  Bums,  was  still  kft  upaa 
the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  and  he  was  toU 
that  his  promotion,  which  was  deferred,  must  depend 
on  his  future  behaviour.    This  seems  to  have  sbm^ 
tified  him  keenly,  and  to  have  made  him  fed  hb 
dependent  situation  as  a  degradation  to  his  firtnt 
fame.    **  Often,"  he  sayi,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentkmsD, 
giving  an  account  of  the  above  circumstanees,  *ia 
blasting  anticipation,  have  I  listened  to  some  futoit 
hackney  scribbler,  with  heavy  malice  of  savage 
stupidity,  exultingly  asserting  that  Bums,  notwith- 
standing the  fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be  fiwad 
in  his  works,  and  after  having  been  held  up  to  pnblie 
view  and  to  public  estimation  as  a  man  of  soon 
genius,  yet  quite  destitute  of  resources  within  him- 
self to  support  his  borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  iats 
a  paltry  exciseman ;  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his 
insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuitf, 
and  among  the  lowest  of  mankind.** 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  board  of  excise  did 
not  altogether  neglect  Bums,  who  was,  tbe  yeai 
previous  to  his  death,  permitted  to  act  as  a  super- 
visor. From  October,  1795,  to  the  Jannaiy  follow- 
ing, illness  confined  him  to  his  house  i  but,  going 
out  a  few  days  after,  he  imprudently  dined  at  a 
tavern,  and  returned  home  about  three  o'clock  in 
a  very  cold  morning,  benumbed  and  intoxicated. 
This  occasioned  a  severe  relapse,  and  he  soon  him- 
self became  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sink- 
ing, and  his  death  approaching.  He,  however,  re- 
paired to  Brow,  in  Annandale,  to  try  the  efi*ects  of 
sea-bathing ;  which,  though  it  relieved  his  rheuma- 
tic pains,  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  accession  of 
fever,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  his  own  house 
in  Dumfries,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1796.  He  remained 
for  three  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  accompanied 
by  occasional  delirium,  and  expired  on  the  21st  of 
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July,  in  the  thirtj-eighth  yemr  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred,  with  milituy  honouni,  by  the  Dumfries 
Tolunteers,  to  which  body  he  belonged,  and  his  re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  grave  by  nearly  ten 
thousand  spectators.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons, 
for  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  opened  a 
subscription,  which,  in  itself  considerable,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of  his  works, 
in  four  Tolnmes,  octavo,  published  in  1800,  by  Dr. 
Carrie,  with  a  life  of  the  poet 

Boms  was  within  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  lobnst,  yet  agile  frame  {  a  finely  formed  face, 
and  an  uncommonly  interesting  countenance.  His 
well-raised  forehead  indicated  great  intellect,  and 
his  eyes  are  described  as  having  been  large,  dark, 
and  full  of  ardour  and  animation.  His  conversation 
was  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and  occasionally  dis- 
played profound  thought,  and  reflections  equally 
serious  and  sensible  i  for  no  one  possessed  a  finer 
discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  Though 
his  moral  aberrations,  for  which  he  felt  the  keenest 
xemorsc,  have  been  exaggerated,  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  both  to  the 
man  and  to  the  poet ;  yet,  amid  his  career  of  intem- 
pciance,  he  prnerred  a  warmth  and  generosity  of 
heart,  and  an  independence  of  mind  not  less  surpris- 
ing or  peculiar  than  his  genius. 

Mr.  X^oekbart,  in  his  life  of  Bums,  gives  several 
instances,  which  show  that "  he  shrunk  with  horror 
and  loathing  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation, 
no  matter  to  whom."  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomson,  enclosing  him  BL  for  some  of  his  songs, 
he  says,  *'  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  jrou  truly 
hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parceL  It  degrades 
me  in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour  of  affectatbn  ;  but,  as  to  any  more  traffic  of 
that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour 
which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Bums's 
integritj^-«on  tbe  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indig- 
nantly spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from  that 
moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you." — ^The 
f<?llowing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  his  character  of 
exciseman,  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal,  who  saw  him  at  Thomhill  fair.  **  An  in- 
formation,** he  says,  **  had  been  lodged  against  a  poor 
widow  woman,  of  the  name  of  Kate  Wilson,  who 
had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country  friends 
with  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of 
whisky,  on  this  village  jubilee.  I  saw  him  enter 
her  door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  imme- 
diate seizure  of  a  certain  gray  beard  and  barrel, 
which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  contained  the 
contr^nnd  commodities  our  bard  was  in  quest  of. 


A  nod,  accompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of 
the  forefinger,  brought  Kate  to  the  doorway  or  trance, 
and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  following  words 
distinctly  uttered  : — *  Kate,  are  ye  mad  ?  D'ye  no 
ken  that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon  you 
in  the  course  of  forty  minutes  ?  Guid-by  to  ye  at 
present'  Bums  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  in  an  instant ;  and  I  had  reason  to 
know  that  his  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It 
saved  a  poor  widow  woman  from  a  fine  of  several 
pounds." — ^Though  totally  free  from  presumption, 
in  the  presence  of  the  superior  circles  of  society  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  strongly  and  boldly.  A  certain 
well-known  provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  de- 
scribes him,  having  left  a  tavem-party,  of  which 
Boms  was  one,  he,t]ic  bard,  immediately  demanded 
a  bumper,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said, 
"  1  give  you  the  health,  gentlemen  all,  of  the  waiter 

that  called  my  Lord out  of  the  room."    He 

was  no  mean  extcmporizer ;  and  the  following  verse 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  in  a  song, 
in  allusion  to  one  of  the  company  who  had  been 
boasting,  somewhat  preposterously,  of  his  aristo- 
cratic acquaintances : 

**  Of  lordly  acquaintance  jou  boast, 

And  the  dukes  that  you  dined  wl'  yestreen, 
Yet  an  Insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen." 

The  poetry  of  Bums,  who  has  acquired  almost  equal 
fame  by  his  prose,  is  now  too  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated,  to  require  further  analysis 
or  criticism.  **  Fight,  who  will,  about  words  and 
forms,"  says  Byron, "  Bums*s  rank  is  in  the  first 
class  of  his  art ;"  but,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  observes, 
"  to  accumulate  all  that  has  been  said  of  Bums, 
even  by  men  like  himself,  of  the  first  order,  would 
fill  a  volume."  We  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  **  viewing 
him  merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another 
regret  connected  with  his  name,  than  that  his  pro- 
ductions, with  all  their  merit,  fall  short  of  the  talents 
which  he  possessed." 

Bums's  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  honestly 
drawn  by  his  own  pen,  in  the  serio-comic  epitaph, 
written  on  himself,  concluding  with  the  following 
verse : — 

«  Reader,  attend— whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earihly  hole. 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-control, 

Is  wisdom's  root." 
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THE  TWA  DOGS, 

A  TALE. 

TwAS  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 
That  bean  the  name  o*  Auld  King  coil, 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Forgathcr'd  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  111  name,  thej  ca'd  him  Cesar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  honour's  pleasure : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouthy  his  lugs, 
Show'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 
Where  sailors  gong  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar, 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar  i 
But  though  he  was  o'  high  degree. 
The  fient  a  pride,  na  pride  had  he  { 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin, 
Elen  wi'  a  tinkler-g3rpsey*s  messin. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie. 
But  lie  wad  stawnt,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  stroon't  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him. 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,* 
Was  made  lang  syne — ^Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu*  tyke, 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  hce. 
Aye  gftt  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi*  coat  o'  glossy  bteck  i 
His  gawcie  tail,  wi'  upward  cvtri. 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdies  wi'  a  swurl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
Ab'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuflPd  and  snowkit, 
Wliyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit ; 
Whyles  scour 'd  awa'  in  lang  excursion. 
An*  worry 'd  ither  in  diversion  ; 
Until  wi*  daffin  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down, 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

CESAB. 

I've  aften  wonder*d,  honest  Luath 
What  sort  o*  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have ; 
An*  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv*d  ava. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a*  his  stents ; 


He  rises  when  he  likM  himssl  i 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 

He  ca's  his  cosch,  be  ea.*u  his  hone  i 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  parse 

As  lang*S  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  steeki. 

The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks. 

Frae  mom  to  e'ta  it's  nmugfat  but  toiling, 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling ; 
An'  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin. 
Yet  e'en  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sicklike  trashtrie, 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner, 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  oay  tenant  man 
His  honour  has  in  a'  the  lan's 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  p«inch  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension. 

LUATK. 

Trowth,  Caesar,  whyles  they're  lasht  cnengh  i 
A  cottar  howkin  in  a  dieugh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke. 
Baring  a  quarry,  and  sic  like. 
Himself,  a*wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An'  naught  but  his  han'  darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  and  tight  in  thskck  an'  rape. 


An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair 
Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer. 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  an'  hunger  i 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  yet. 
They're  maistly  wonderAi'  contented } 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hizzies. 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


•  Cuchullin's  dog  In  Osslan's  Flifal. 


But  then  to  see  how  ye*re  negleckit. 
How  hulTd,  and  culTd,  and  disrespeckit ! 
L— d,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle  { 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  fo'k. 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 

I've  noticed  on  our  lairdli  eonrt-day, 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae. 
Poor  tenant  bodies  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factm'S  snash; 
Hell  stamp  an'  threaten,  cunt  an'  swetr. 
Hell  apprehend  tiwm,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  staun',  wi'  aspect  hunble. 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble. 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  ? 

LVATH. 

They're  nae  sae  wretched*s  ane  wad  think ; 
Though  constantly  on  poortith*s  brink : 
They*re  sae  accustom*d  wi'  the  sight. 
The  view  ot  gies  them  little  fright. 


Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided. 
They're  aye  in  less  or  mair  provided ; 
An'  thou^  fatigued  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment 
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aicft  comfort  o'  their  lives, 
ishie  tretnf  an'  bithfu*  wiTes } 
ling  things  are  Just  their  pride, 
ctens  a'  their  fire  side. 

ijrlet  twrnlpennie  worth  o'  ntppj 
the  bodies  imco  happy  j 
•side  their  priTate  cares, 
the  kitk  and  state  affairs  i 
ftlk  o'  patronaj^t  and  priests, 
ling  fury  in  their  hreasts, 
hat  new  taxation's  coming, 
!  at  the  folk  in  Lontm. 

ik-foccd  Halknmass  retnmsy 
the  joTial,  ranting  kirns, 
ral  life,  o'  ev^ly  station, 
»mmon  recreation  I 
ks.  Wit  slaps,  an*  social  Mirth, 
icre's  care  npo*  the  earth. 

ciiy  day  the  year  begins, 
the  door  on  frosty  winds  i 
f  reeks  wi*  mantling  ream, 
a  heart-inspiring  steam  I 
n  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill, 
•d  nnmd'  wi'  richt  guid  will ; 
e  asM  folks  crackin  cronse, 
g  anet  rantin  thioo^  the  hoase,- 
has  been  sse  foin  to  see  them, 
:  joy  hmt  baririt  wi'  them. 

I  own  Crae  that  ye  bae  said, 
is  now  owre  aften  play'd. 
Mmie  a  creditable  stock, 
» honest,  fowsont  fo'k, 
out  baith  root  and  branch, 
al's  pridefn'  greed  to  quench, 
ks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
wl'  some  gentle  master, 
ins,  thrang  a-parliamentin, 
n^i  gnid  his  sanl  indentin— 


ad,  ye  little  ken  about  it ; 

n^  gnid !  guid  foith !  I  doubt  it, 

r,  gaun  as  premiers  lead  him, 

(  ay  or  no's  they  bid  him, 

an*  plays  parading, 

g,  gambling,  masquerading ; 

!,  in  a  frolic  daft, 

or  Calais  takes  a  waft, 

i  tonr,  an'  tak  a  whirl, 

nn  ton,  an'  see  the  warl*. 

it  Vienna  or  Versailles 
lis  father^s  auld  entails ; 
I  rid  he  takes  the  rout, 
guitars,  and  fecht  wi*  nowt ; 
talian  vista  startlcit, 
Qting  among  groves  o'  myrtles  ; 
cs  dnmily  German  water, 
msel  look  fair  and  fatter, 
the  consequential  sorrows, 
of  carnival  signoras. 
I's  guid  !  for  her  destruction ! 
ation,  feud,  an'  foctkm. 


LUATII. 


Hech  man  !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

0  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  kintra  sports, 
It  wa'd  for  every  ane  be  better, 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  and  the  cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows ; 
£lzcept  for  breakin  o*  their  timmer. 
Or  speakln  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 
Or  shootin  o*  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  fo'k. 

But  will  ye  tell  me.  Master  Caesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure  f 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them. 
The  vera  thought  o't  need  na  fear  them. 

CJCSAM. 

L — d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  am* 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 

It's  true  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 
Through  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat; 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes. 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  gripes  an'  granes : 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  make  enow  themselves  to  vex  them ; 
An'  aye  the  loss  thvy  hae  to  sturt  them. 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them. 
A  country  fellow  at  the  plough, 
Ilis  acres  till'd,  he's  right  eneugh ; 
A  kintra  lasxio  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizzens  done,  she's  unco  weel : 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  cv'ndown  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  loun^ng,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
Though  deil  hxet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy ; 
Their  days,  infiipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless  { 
An'  c'eii  their  8|K>rts,  their  balls  an'  races. 
Their  gitUoping  through  public  places. 
There *s  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  juy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches  ; 
Ac  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh-ring, 
Nicst  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters. 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thought!)  o'  ithcr. 
They're  a'  run  deils  an' jads  thegither. 
Whyles  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal  portion  pretty  ; 
Or  Icc-lang  nights,  wi*  crabbit  Icuks 
Poro  owre  the  devil's  pictured  beuks  ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unh.ingM  blackguard. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman  j 
But  this  is  gentry's  life  in  common. 
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By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight, 
Au'  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night ! 
The  bum-clock  hummM  wi'  lazy  drone  i 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i'  the  loan ; 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  logs, 
Rejoiced  they  were  na  men  but  dogs  ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


DEATH  AND  DR.  HORNBOOK. 

A  TBUC  8T0BT. 

SoiTE  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end, 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd, 
E'en  ministers,  they  hae  been  kenn'd 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times  to  vend. 

And  nailt  wi'  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell, 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befell. 
Is  just  as  true's  the  deil's  in  h-ll 

Or  Dublin  city: 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  muckle  pity. 

The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 

To  free  the  ditches  i 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  power, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  tell. 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
And  toddlin  down  on  Willie's  mill. 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker ; 
Though  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 

I  there  wi'  something  did  forgather. 
That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 
An  awfu'  sithe,  out-owre  ae  showther, 

Clear-dangling,  hang; 
A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa. 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wamc  it  had  ava ! 

And  then,  its  shanks. 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 

"  Guid-e'en,"  quo'  I ;  •*  Friend  !  hae  ye  been  mawin. 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ?"• 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan'. 

But  naething  spak ; 
At  length,  says  I, «« Friend,  whare  ye  gaun, 

Will  ye  go  back  ?" 

•  This  rencounur  haj^oed  in  se«d-Ume«  178S. 


It  spak  rigjit  howe,— '^  Hy  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  fley'd.*'— Quoth  I»  ••  Goid  faith, 
Te're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath ; 

But  tent  me,  billie : 
I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith. 

See,  there's  a  gnlly !" 

«  Guidman,"  quo'  he, "  put  up  your  whittle, 
I'&i  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  mislearM, 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no,  that  spittle 

Out-owre  mj  beard.** 

"Wel^weel!"  says  I, « a  bargain  bet ; 
Come,  gies  your  Inmd,  an'  sae  we're  greet  t 
Well  ease  our  shanks  $  an*  tak  a  seet. 

Come,  giei  your  newsi 
This  while*  ye  hae  been  monie  a  gate 

At  monie  a  lioaie.' 

"  Ay,  ay !"  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 
**  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread. 

An' choke  the  breaths 
Folk  maun  do  something  lor  their  bread. 

An*  sae  maim  Death. 

**  Sax  thousand  years  are  near  band  fled 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred. 

An'  monie  a  scheme  in  Tain's  been  laid. 

To  stap  or  fcar  me  ( 
Till  ane  Hombook'sf  ta'en  up  the  trade. 

An' faith,  bell  wanr  ms. 

«  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Cladian, 
Deil  mak  his  klng's-bood  in  a  spleuehan ! 
He's  grown  sae  well  acquaint  wi'  Buchanf 

An'  ither  chaps. 
That  weans  baud  out  their  fingers  lan^iin 

And  pouk  my  hips. 

«  See,  here's  a  sithe,  and  there's  a  dart. 
They  hae  pierced  mony  a  gallant  heart  $ 
But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art. 

And  cursed  skill. 
Has  made  them  baith  not  worth  a  f— t, 

Damn'd  haet  they'll  kill 

*<  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  further  gaen, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

Wi'  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain  i 

But  deil-ma-care. 
It  just  play 'd  dirl  on  the  bane. 

But  did  nae  mair. 

*«  Hornbook  was  by,  wi*  ready  art. 
And  had  sae  fortified  the  part. 
That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  ot  wad  hae  pieited  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-runt. 


•  An  epidemical  fever  was  then  raging  In  that  tanxoy. 

tThis  gentleman,  Dr.  Hornbook,  Is  proleraloiially,  a 
brother  of  the  sovereign  order  of  the  ferula ;  bni,  tj 
Intuition  and  Inspiration,  Is  at  once  an  apothecary,  mr- 
geon,  and  physician. 

t  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicias. 
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w  mj  utha  in  sk  a  finy, 
mod  eowptt  wi'  my  huziyi 
t  the  tenld  apotlieeaiy 

WithftoodtlMihoeki 
t  u  wed  hM  tijM  %  quuiy 

O*  hud  whin  rode 


te  cuina  get  Attendedy 
he&r  !■£•  he  ne'er  hed  kend  it, 
— in  a  kiil-hlide,  end  tend  it. 

At  loon  he  tmtUMX 
abeir  diieeie»  end  what  wiU  mend  it 

At  once  he  teUit 

tten  a'  doeton'  nwi  and  whittlef, 
hnfffirinni,  diapet,  an'  mettlei, 
di  o*  booufy  mugi,  an'  bottlea. 

He's  rare  to  hae  i 
Latin  namce  ai  fiMt  he  rattles 

AflABa 

!i  o*  berili,  earth,  and  trees  i 
ial-BBarinim  o'  the  teai  i 
BiDa  of  bcent  and  pease. 

He  hast  in  plenty ; 
faHiiy  what  yon  please. 

He  can  content  ye. 


f%  eoDM  new,  mcommon  weapons, 
flpiillus  of  capons  I 
fr-hon  shaYings,  filings,  scr^dngs, 

DistiU'd  per  Ht 
ta]lo» 


And  monie  mae." 

I  ne  §0K  Johnny  Ged^i  Hole*  now," 
,  *>  if  that  the  news  be  tme ! 

iw  calf-ward  whaie  gowans  grew, 

8ae  white  and  bonnie, 

MAt  th^ni  life  it  wi'  the  plew] 

They'll  min  Johnie !" 

eatnre  grains  an  eldrich  langh, 
lyi, "  Ye  need  na  yoke  the  pleiq^, 
uds  will  soon  be  till^  eneogh, 

Tak  ye  nae  feart 

II  a'  be  tien^M  wi'  monie  a  shengh 

In  twa-three  year. 

le  I  killed  ane  a  ftir  stiae-death, 
I  o*  blood  or  want  o'  breath, 
i^  Vm  free  to  tak  my  aith. 

That  Hombo(A«k  skill 
id  a  score  i' their  last  ehdth, 

Bydrapan'pilL 

ODCst  wabster  to  his  trade, 

!  wife^  twa  nieres  were  scarce  wee  bred, 

ipcDcc-WBrth  to  mend  her  head 

When  it  was  sairi 
ife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

itra  laird  had  ta'en  the  batts, 
le  connnrring  in  bis  guts, 
ly  son  for  Hornbook  sets. 

An'  pays  him  welL 
d,  fiv  twa  gnid  gimmer  pets, 

Was  laird  hlmsel. 


•  Ths  prnvc^lggsr. 
86 


«  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name. 

Some  ill-brewn  drink  bad  hoved  her  wime  t 

8he  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame, 

In  Hombook*li  care  i 
Horn  sent  her  aflf,  to  her  lang  hame. 

To  hide  it  there. 

«<  That's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way ; 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day,  , 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay, 

An's  weel  paid  fort ; 
Yet  sts^M  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey, 

Wi' his  d-mn'd  dirt  t 

«  But,  hark  •  I'U  tell  you  of  a  plot. 
Though  dinna  jt  be  speaking  ot  i 
111  nail  the  self-conceited  Scot 

As  dead's  a  herrin  t 
Niest  time  we  meet,  1*11  wad  a  groat. 

He  gets  his  fairin !" 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell. 

The  auld  kirk  hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Which  raised  us  baith : 
I  took  the  way  that  pleased  mysel, 

Andsaedid  Death. 


THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR* 
POEM. 

IRSCmiBZD  TO  J.  B****^^***,  XS^,  ATE. 

Ths  simple  bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough, 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  every  bough. 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush, 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn 

bush ; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep-toned  plovers  gray,  wild-whistling  o^r 

the  hill ; 
Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred, 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 
And  train'd  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field. 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes, 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close, 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  ? 
No  !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings. 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o*er  the  strings. 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  bard, 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 
Still,  if  some  patron's  generous  care  he  trace, 
Skill'd  in  the  secret,  to  bestow  with  grace  ; 
When  B*********  befriends  his  humble  name, 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame. 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells. 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


HTwas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  wintcr-hap. 
And  thack  aod  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap  } 
Potato-biiigs  are  snu<;gcd  up  frac  skuith 
Of  coming  winter*s  biling,  frosty  breath  ; 

R 
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The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  rammer  toila, 
Unnumber'd  buda*  an*  flowers'  delicious  spoils, 
SealM  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen  piles 
Are  doom'd  by  man,  that  tjnrant  o'er  the  weak, 
The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  reek : 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  eveiy  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling^  scatter  wide  j 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  nature's  tie, 
8ires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie  i 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds, 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds]) 
Nae  mair  the  flower  in  field  or  meadow  springs  \ 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee. 
Proud  0'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree  i 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days. 
Mild,  calm,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noontide 

blaze. 
While  thick  the  gossamer  waves  VTanton  in  the  rays. 
Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard. 
Unknown  and  poor,  simplicity's  reward  : 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspired,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care  ; 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wajrward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel'd  the  left  about : 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  fate, 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate  ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  out,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why ;) 
The  drowsy  dungeon-clockf  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  towerf  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true  r 
The  tide-swoln  Firth  with  sullen  sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore  x 
All  else  was  hush'd  as  nature's  closed  e'e  j 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree : 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. — 

When,  lo  !  on  either  hand  the  listening  bard. 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard  j 
Two  dusky  fonns  dart  through  the  midnight  air. 
Swift  as  the  gos^  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare  j 
.Ane  on  th'  auld  brig  his  airy  shape  uprears, 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 
Our  warlock  rhymer  instantly  descried 
The  sprites  that  owre  the  brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke. 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  fo'k  ; 
Fays,  spunkies,  kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them. 
And  e'en  the  very  deils  they  brawly  ken  them.) 
Auld  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race. 
The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face  : 
He  scem'd  as  he  wi'  time  had  warstled  lang. 
Yet  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat. 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got : 
In's  hind  five  taper  staves  as  smooth's  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  and  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalking  round  with  anxious  search, 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  every  arch ; 
It  chanced  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e. 
And  e'en  a  vcx'd  and  angry  heart  had  he  ! 
Wi'  thieveloss  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien, 
lie,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  gu&deen : — 


▲VIA  BiXO. 

I  doubt  na,  frien',  yell  tiiink  jeYe  nae  iheep  A««», 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er  fime  bank  to  btnk  i 
But  gin  ye  be  a  biig  u  aidd  tt  me. 
Though  &ith  that  day,  I  doiibt,  yell  nerer  see. 
There'll  be,  if  that  date  come.  111  wad  a  boddle, 
Some  fewer  whignielettiet  In  your  ftoddlt. 


*  A  noted  laTem  at  the  auld  brig  end. 

t  The  two  steeples.        t  The  go#4iawk,  or  flUeon.       | 


Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  feanty  ienie } 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  footpath  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  th^meit, 
Your  ruin'd,  formleai  bulk  o'  ttane  an'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o'  modem  ♦«mf  f 
There's  men  o'  taste  would  tak  the  Dncat-stzenB,* 
Though  they  should  cast  the  rery  sark  an'  swio^ 
Ere  they  would  grate,  their  feelings  wi'  the  view 
Of  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  huUc  as  yoo. 

AULD  BEIO. 

Conceited  gowk !  puflTd  up  wi'  winfy  pride ! 
This  monie  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide  t 
And  though  wi'  crazy  eild  I'tai  tair  finfidm, 
111  be  a  brig  when  ye*re  a  shapeless  caira ! 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter. 
But  twa-three  winters  will  faafimn  yoa  better, 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  n'-daj  lains, 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erilow  the  plains ; 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  te  brmwling  C^ 
Or  stately  Lugart  mossy  fountains  boll. 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  eoone, 
Or  haunted  Oarpalf  draws  his  Mble  fomee. 
Aroused  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  tfaowcs. 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  his  snarbroo  rowes  i 
While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  rpeat. 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigis,  a'  to  the  gate  i 
And  from  Glenbuck,|  down  to  the  ]lotton-key,§ 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthenM,  tumbling  sea  i 
Then  down  ye  hurl,  deil  nor  ye  neyier  rise ! 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  vp  to  the  pouingsUci: 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  eost. 
That  architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 

HEW  BUG. 

Fine  architecture !  trowth,  I  needs  most  sayt  9% 
The  L--d  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate  ot! 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifieea. 
Hanging  with  threatening  jut,  like  precipices. 
O'er  arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  eovas, 
Supporting  roofs  fantastic,  stony  grores ; 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  scu^itnre  dicsl. 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblMt  i 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuaiyl  dreanif 
The  crazed  creatbns  of  misguided  whim  i 
Forms  might  be  worshipp'd  on  the  bended  knee. 
And  still  the  Mecond  dread  ecgumand  be  free ; 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea. 


*  A  noted  ford,  just  above  the  auld  brig. 

t  The  banks  of  Garpal  Water  Is  one  of  the  ftw  places 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  those  &ncy.ecarii^  btingSi 
known  by  the  name  of  ghalsis,  still  fwntimw  pentaa* 
ciously  to  inhabit. 

t  The  source  of  the  river  Ayr. 

I A  small  landing  place  above  the  largs  ker. 
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tfait  wooM  di^gmee  the  buUding  taite 
•on,  nptlte,  birdpor  beott  i 
ir  a  dotted  nwnWih  nee, 
hIv  nxswofB  tfao  doar  enibnccy 
r  blv  tkB«,  wha  held  the  Dotkm 
n  giotm  WM  tterliiig,  true  devotion  t 
At  ovr  goid  bnigli  denies  protection, 
umj  thtf  ezpire,  nnblett  with  reinrree- 


i! 


AULDnzO. 


U  daar^floieinber'd,  ancient  jealings, 
!Mt  ben  to  ihait  my  wounded  feelings ! 
f  prareses,  an'  monj  a  bailie, 
tt  patkf  o'lightooasDesB  did  toil  tje } 
'  dncons.  tnd  y  donee  convenen, 
oor  modanii  aie  but  eausej-clesners  i 
ciiimfili  wha  hae  blest  this  town, 
bwthiap  ef  the  laered  gown, 
k|sr  gia  JOQi  budies  to  the  smiters ; 
ti  would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly  writers  i 
m  folk  I've  borne  aboon  the  broo, 
but  beta,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  / 
iM  your  spirits  ^roan  in  deep  vexation, 
ch  mefaUMhoIy  alteration  i 
nixing,  enise  the  time  and  place 
begat  tha  base,  degenerate  race ! 
er  nvannd  men,  their  countxy  *»  glory, 
ttnSd  Beats  bold  forth  a  plain  braid  story ; 
« thrift  citizens,  an'  douce, 
ra  a  pint,  or  in  the  council-house  i 
ml,  coffky^wadedy  graceless  gentry, 
jmaat  and  rain  of  the  country ; 
aa  parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
itto  your  wall-hainM  gear  oo  d— d  new 
igi  aad  kaitours ! 


md  yoa  than !  for  faith  jre've  said  enough, 
:Ua  aaair  than  yt  can  nuik  to  through  $ 
3iir  priesthood,  I  ihall  say  but  little, 
md  ekigy  an  a  shot  right  kittle : 
a  fovoor  o'  your  langer  beard, 
*  magistiates  might  weel  be  spared  t 
,  ihcm  mto  your  anid-warld  squad, 
Mds  say,  eomparisons  axe  odd. 
wag-wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
h  <■  a  dtiaen"  a  term  o'  scandal  x 
r  the  council  waddles  down  the  street, 
a  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit  j 
a  grew  wise  priggin  owre  hops  an'  raisins, 
rM  libera]  views  in  bonds  and  seisins. 
knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
«d  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
Id  to  common  sense  for  once  betray 'd  them, 
til  fltnpidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 


forther  dishmaclaver  might  been  said, 
lody  wan,  If  sprites  had  blood  to  shed, 
can  tell  x  but,  all  before  their  sight, 
nin  appear'd  in  order  bright : 
he  glittering  stream  they  featly  danced, 
*  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanced ; 
itad  o*er  the  watery  glass  so  neat, 
at  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
ti  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung, 
^ennobling  bards  heroic  ditties  sung. 


0  had  M*Lauchlan,*  thairm-inspiring  sage, 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage, 
When  through  his  dear  stnthspeys  they  bore  with 

highland  rage  s 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Sootial  melting  airs. 
The  lover's  nptuted  joys  or  bleeding  cares  i 
How  would  his  highland  lug  been  nobler  fired. 
And  e*en  his  matchleu  hand  with  finer  touch  in- 
spired! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd. 
But  all  the  soul  of  musict  self  was  heard ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart 

The  genius  of  the  stream  in  front  appean, 
A  venenble  chief  advanced  in  yean ; 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd. 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  female  beauty  hand  in  hand  with  spring ; 
Then,  crown'd  with  flowery  hay,  came  rural  joy, 
And  summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye : 
All-cheering  plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  autumn  wreathed  with  nodding  com  ; 
Then  winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary  show. 
By  hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  follow'd  courage  with  his  martial  stride. 
From  where  the  foal  wild-woody  coverts  hide  i 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  towers  of  Stair : 
Learning  and  worth  in  equal  measures  trodo 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-loved  abode  i 
Last,  white-robed  peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel 

wreath, 
To  rustic  agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instruments  of  death, 
At  sight  of  whom  our  sprites  forgat  their  kindling 
wrath. 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF  POOR 

MAILIE, 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ONLY  PET  YOWE. 

▲If   UKOO  MOUaifFU'  TALE. 

As  Mailie  an'  her  lambs  thegither 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether. 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch. 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie. 
When  Hughoct  he  cam  doytin  by. 

Wi'  glowrin  een,  and  lifted  bans. 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stans ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended, 
But,  wacs  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 
He  gaped  wide,  but  naething  spak ! 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

<*  0  thou,  whasc  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woofu'  case  ! 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear, 
An'  bear  them  to  my  master  dear. 

*  A  well  known  perl4>rmer  of  Scottish  music  on  the 
violin. 

t  A  nc«bor  herd^allan. 
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«  TeU  him,  if  e'er  tgiin  he  keep, 
As  mnclcle  gear  as  bu  j  a  sheep, 
0,  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair 
Wi*  wicked  strings  o'  hemp  or  hair ! 
But  ea'  them  out  to  park  or  hill. 
An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will  j 
So  maj  his  flock  increase,  an'  grow 
To  scores  o'  lambs,  an'  packs  o'  woo'! 

*<  Tell  him,  he  was  a  master  kin', 
An'  aye  was  guid  to  me  and  mine  i 
An'  now  my  djing  charge  I  gie  him, 
My  helpless  lambs  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

*<0,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  th^  fill. 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel  t 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom» 
Wi'  teats  o'  hay  an'  rips  o'  com. 

**  An'  may  they  never  leam  the  gisett 
Of  ither  vile  wanrestfu'  pets ! 
To  slink  through  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal. 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail. 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears. 
For  monie  a  year  come  through  the  sheers  i 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread. 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead. 

**  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An',  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 
To  pit  some  bavins  in  his  breast ! 
An'  warn  him,  what  I  winna  name. 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame; 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots. 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brutes. 

«  An,  niest  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  only  blastit,  moorland  toop ; 
But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel ! 

"  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  breath, 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  jrou  baitht 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither. 
Mind  to  be  kin'  to  ane  anither. 

«  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  ML 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale  ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether. 
An',  fi>r  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather.*' 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tura'd  her  head. 
An'  closed  her  e'en  amang  the  dead. 


POOR  MAILIE'S  ELEGY. 

Lamkiit  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  trickling  down  your  nose  j 
Our  bardie's  hie  is  at  a  close. 

Past  a'  remead  { 
The  last  sad  cape-stane  of  his  woes ; 

Poor  Mailie*!  dead ! 


It's  no  the  lost  o'  wari^  gear. 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tsar 
Or  mak  our  bardie^  dowie,  wear 

The  nouninf  ww4 1 
Het  kwt  a  ficiond  and  aeeber  dear. 

In  Mailie  dead. 

Throngli  a»  the  town  she  trotted  1^  him  I 
A  lang  half-mile  she  eooM  desciy  him  I 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  lam. 

She  ran  wi'  speed  t 
A  fiiend  mair  fidtiiftil  ne'er  cam  nigh  him. 

Than  Mailie  dead. 


I  wat  she  waa  a  sheep  o* 
And  could  behave  heisel  wi' 
111  sayt,  die  never  brak  a  fisnee, 

Tlirop^  thierish  gieed. 
Our  bardie,  lane^,  keeps  the  speaee 

Shi' Mailie^  dead. 

Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe. 
Her  living  image  in  her  yowe. 
Comes  bleating  to  him,  owre  the  knowe. 

For  bite  o' bread  I 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moetland  tipag 
Wi'  tawted  ket,  an  haiiy  Upst 
For  her  forbears  were  brougM  In  dkipe 

Frae  yoot  ttM  Tweed, 
A  bonnier  fleesh  ne'M  eross'd  the  dips 

Than  MalUe  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchande  thing— a  rape ! 
It  maks  guid  fellows  gira  an'  gape, 

Wi' chokin  dread  I 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape. 

For  Mailie  deed. 

0,  a'  ye  bards  oo  bonnie  Dooo ! 
An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  dianters  tone ! 
Come,  join  the  melanehoUoas  croon 

O' Robin'k  i«ed ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon ! 

His 


TO  J.  8»»^. 

Frtandshlp  1  mysteriovs  cemeoft  of  Um  so«1  ! 

Sweetener  of  lift,  and  eoldar  of  soeSetj  1 

I  owe  thee  much.  Bt4i 

Deax  S^^^•,  the  sleest,  pauUe  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief, 
Te  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  hearts; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
And  every  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Ye've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  aboon 

Just  gann  to  see  you ; 
And  every  ither  pair  that^  done 

Mair  ta'en  Vm  wi'  yoiL 


TO  J,  S****. 
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Td  Bftk  imiinih  in  lerirapit  itetnie, 

Ob  her  Ant  pbuiy 
Afld  in  hir  fttakiy  od  ercfy  ftatara, 

SImI  wrote,  the  Iftn. 

The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For  ance  that  five-an'-fbrty's  speelM, 
See  crazy,  weaiy,  Joyless  eiid, 

Wi'  wrinkled  Uce, 
Comes  bostin,  hirpUn  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  crepin  pace. 

Jvt  M!#  !*?•  ta*te  the  ftt  0*  rl^jrme, 
llj  buDii*  noddled  woiUng  primes 
llj  £uM7  ymMt  vp  rabBme 

Wi'  huty  nmmioiit 
Hm  jt  a  Msove-BMBiciit^  time 

To  bear  what^i  eamin  ? 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamm. 
Then  £ueweel  vacant  careless  roamin ; 
An'  &reweel  cheerfu'  tankards  Ibamin, 

An'  social  noise  i 
An'  iareweel,  dear,  deluding  woman. 

The  joy  of  joys ! 

So—  Ajmtf  a  nwbof  ^  nime  to  hah  i 
Sobs  ri^yiw  (vafai  thooght !)  fior  necdfe*  cssh  t 
Sobs  ih^Be  to  cont  tbo  Idntia  chudi. 

An'  nise  a  dfai  | 
For  BMb  Ml  liB  I  MTcr  ftiht 

I  i^jBe  lor  fim. 

0  life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning, 
Toong  fancy'k  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  caution^  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-boys,  at  th*  expected  warning. 

To  joy  and  play. 

Tht  ftar  Iteft  rako  Bj  hKlckn  hyt. 
Hat  Cited  BO  the  rawrt  eoat, 
Aa'  dnnV  mj  ivtuie  to  tlie  gnat; 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  heie. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

But  in  icquity 
Hat  hkMM  Ba  vi' a  landom  ihot 

O^lciiitnwit 

Among  the  leaves  i 
And  though  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves 

TUi  i^Oe  Bj  Doaon^  taVo  a  tklent, 
Tb  ti7  Bj  htm  in  gidd  black  pient  i 
Birt  ftiU  the  Bair  I'ta  that  waj  bent, 

SoBMthittg  cries,  «<Hdolie  f* 
I  nd  jroop  honeit  man,  t»k  tent ! 

Tell  dmw  yonr  Iblly. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flowery  spot. 
For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat  i 
They  drink  the  sweet,  and  eat  the  fat. 

But  care  or  pain } 
And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

Vai  teen  in  Gied(,  deep  men  o*  letters, 
Hae  thsn^  flMj  had  enrared  their  debtors, 

A'  liitnre  agei ; 
fhw  Bolhi  definm  in  shapeless  tetters. 

Their  unknown  pages." 

With  steady  aim,  some  fortune  chase ; 
Keen  hope  does  every  sinew  brace ; 
Through  fair,  through  foul,  they  urge  the  race. 

And  seize  the  preyt 
Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place. 

They  close  the  day. 

Then  ftieweel  hopes  o'  lanrel-boughs. 
To  gariand  bj  poetic  brows  * 
Hcneefinrth  111  nf  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  tiirang. 
An'  taaek  the  lane^  heights  an'  howes 

If  y  rastic  sang. 

rn  wander  on,  wltfa  tentless  heed 
Hoar  nevar-halting  moments  speed, 
Tm  ftto  AaU  waaip  the  brittle  thread. 

Then,  all  unknown, 
rniay  Ba  with  the  inglorious  dead, 

F(»got  and  gone ! 

But  why  o*  death  begin  a  tale  ? 
Jast  new  we*^  living  sound  and  hale. 
Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail. 

Heave  care  e'er  side ! 
And  large,  before  enjoyments  gale, 

Lefk  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  &r's  I  understand. 
Is  a'  enchanted,  fairy  land. 
Where  pleasure  is  tiie  magic  wand. 

That  wielded  right, 
Ifafcs  booiSy  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand, 

Danea  by  fu'  light. 


And  others,  like  your  humble  servan'. 
Poor  wights !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin ; 
To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin. 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin. 

They  aften  groan. 

Alas !  what  bitter  toil  an'  strainin^^ 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining ! 
Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining. 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door. 
And  kneel,  «<  Ye  Powers !"  and  warm  implore, 
"  Though  I  should  wander  terra  o'er. 

In  all  her  climes, 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more, 

Aye  rowth  o'  rhymes. 

**  Gle  dreeping  roasts  to  kintra  lairds. 
Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards ; 
Gle  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards, 

And  maids  of  honour 
And  yill  an'  whisky  gic  to  cairds. 

Until  they  sconner. 
m2 
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**  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it } 
A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pittj 
Gie  wealth  to  some  be-led^^M  cit^ 

In  cent  per  cent. 
But  gie  me  real,  sterling  wit. 

And  I'm  content 

-  While  ye  are  pleased  to  keep  me  hale 
111  sit  down  o'er  mj  scanty  meal. 
Bet  water-brose,  or  muslin-kaB, 

Wi'  cheerful  face. 
As  lang's  the  muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace.'* 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose  i 
1  jouk  beneath  misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may  % 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 

O  ye  douce  folk,  that  live  by  rule. 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool. 
Compared  wi'  you— O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

How  much  unlike ! 
Tour  hearts  axe  just  a  standing  pool. 

Tour  lives,  a  dyke ! 

Hae  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  tracei 
In  your  unletter'd,  nameless  frees ! 
In  arioso  trills  and  graces 

Te  never  stray. 
But,  gravitsimot  solemn  basses 

Te  hum  away. 

Te  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  yeYe  wlsei 
Nae  ferly  though  ye  do  despise 
The  hairum-searum,  ram-«tam  boys, 

The  rattlin  sqiutdr 
I  see  you  upward  cast  your  eye^- 

— ^Te  ken  the  road. 

Whilst  I'-but  I  shall  baud  me  there— 
Wi'  you  111  scarce  gang  onywher^— 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  sang. 
Content  wi'  jrou  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whaxe'er  I  gang. 


A  DREAM. 


Thongbtti  wordSi  and  deeds,  the  sUlota  blames  whh 

reason; 
But  sorely  dr$am»  were  ne'er  indicted  treason. 


£0n  reading,  in  the  public  papers,  the  Lanreat's  Ode,  with 
the  other  parade  of  June  4, 1786,  the  author  was  no  sooner 
dropped  asleep,  than  he  imagined  himself  lo  the  birUi- 
day  levee ;  and  In  his  dreaming  &nc7  made  the  follow- 
ing address.} 


GuiD-Momirnro  to  your  majesty  * 
Iday  heaven  augment  your  blisses. 

On  every  new  birth-day  ye  see. 
An  humble  poet  wishes  t 


My  baidihip  hen,  at  year  tame. 

On  sic  n  dsy  at  tldi  is» 
Is  sure  an  vioiMidi  ei^  to  •••» 

Amaag  the  Urtfe^ay  dresses 

flat  fine  this  day. 

n. 

I  see  ye^  eompfimented  thongs 
By  monie  a  lord  and  lady  |. 
«<  God  save  the  khig  V*H%  cuckoo  sang 
ThaAH  uneo  eaqr  said  aye  i 
The  poets»  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel  tum'd  and  ready. 
Wad  gar  you  txow  ye  ne^  do  wnn^ 
But  aye  uMrriog  steady. 

On  sic  n  day. 

m. 

For  me,  befoce  a.  moMieh'k  ftce. 

E'en  there  I  winna  flatter  i 
For  neither  penskm»  post,  nor  plMe, 

Am  I  your  humble  detrtnr » 
So,  nae  refleetipB  oa  yew  gneah 

Your  kingsh^  to  bespatter  t 
There's  monie  waar  been  o*  tlM  nce^ 

And  aiblhw  ane  been  better 

Than  ye«  tiiii  day. 

IV. 

*Tis  very  true,  my  sovereign  Mng, 

My  skfil  may  weel  be  doubted  t 
But  frets  are  chiels  that  wfium  dlng^ 

An'  downa  be  dispated  t 
Tow  royal  nest,  beneath  your  w]ng» 

Is  e'en  xi|^t  left  an'  ehmted. 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  strings 

An'  less,  will  guag  about  it 

Than  ^  an  day. 

V. 

Far  bet  free  me  that  I  aapive 

To  blame  your  legislation. 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  flie^ 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation ! 
But,  ftkh,  I  nraekle  douM,  my  aii% 

Te've  trusted  ministratiDn 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Wad  better  fiU  tiieir  stitioB 

Than  couiti  ym  dsy. 

VL 

And  now  ye've  glen  auM  Britain  peaee^ 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaster. 
Tour  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece. 

Till  die  has  scarce  a  tester  i 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life's  a  leaee, 

Nae  baigain  wearing  faater. 
Or,  faith!  I  fear,  that  wi' tiw  geese, 

I  shortty  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  some  day. 

vn. 

I'm  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 

When  taxes  he  enlarges, 
(An'  WiU's  a  trae  guid  fiOlow'k  get, 

A  name  not  envy  spairges,) 
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Tint  W  intMidf  to  paj  jonr  debC» 

An*  town  n*  joor  ckaiges ; 
Bit,  O-d-nkn !  kt  nae  taYin^-ftt 

Abndgn  jrow  bonub  barges 

An'  boUi  this  dij. 

vra. 

Adicvy  mj  Ue^ !  maj  freedom  geek 

Bcneafb  TOUT  high  fiotection  I 
An'  asaj  je  tax  comiption*li  neck. 

And  gie  her  ISor  fissedion ! 
Bvt  tine*  Vm  hen.  111  no  negleet, 

In  loyal,  trae  affeetioo. 
To  paj  jroor  qncen,  with  dae  respeet, 

Kjteltr  tn*  satlectkm 

This  great  hirth-daj. 


Han,  msjcsty  most  esoeeUent ! 

Whito  noMes  strive  to  ptoase  ye. 
Will  je  accept  a  eompllment 

A  simpto  poet  gies  ye  f 
nafe  hoonie  bahntime,  hearen  has  lent, 

Still  higher  any  thej  heeie  ye 
In  bUss,  tiU  fiUie  soau  day  is  sent, 

Fte  «▼«  to  Miease  ye 

Ase  care  that  day. 


For  yov,  yoong  potentate  o*  !¥••••, 

I  ten  yew  U|^hness  fairly, 
Down  pteasoie^i  stream,  wl'  swelUng  sails, 

Vm  taold  yeVe  driring  rarely ; 
Bnt  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nailf , 

An'  cuse  your  IbUy  sairly, 
Tliat  eVr  ye  brak  Ksuna's  pales. 

Ox  rattled  dke  wi'  Charne, 

By  ni^t  or  day. 


Tct  aft  aragged  eowte^  been  known 

To  make  a  noble  dver  i 
80  ye  may  doaee^y  fiU  a  throne. 

For  a*  their  clidmiaclaver  t 
Then,  him?  at  Agineovt  wha  tfione. 

Few  better  wera  or  teaver  1 
And  yet,  wi'  fimny,  ipieer  Sir  John^ 

Be  vaa  an  meo  phaTer 

For  monie  a  day. 

xn. 

For  yon,  ri^  rererend  O*****^, 

Kane  sets  the  Jawn-sleere  sweeter, 
Althoo^  a  xibaad  at  yoor  lug 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer  s 
Aj  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 
Then,  swith !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug, 

fkf  ttxmOk  I  ye'U  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day. 


f  Dog  Bsnry  T. 

t  Mr  John  Frisuff :  ttdg  Shakspeare. 


xm 

Young,  royal  tarry  breeks,  I  learn, 

Te*Te  lately  come  athwart  her ; 
A  glorious  galley,*  stem  an'  stem. 

Well  rigg'd  lor  Venus'  barter  1 
But  first  hang  out,  that  she'U  discern 

Tour  hjrmeneal  cliarter, 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grappto  aim. 

An',  large  upo'  her  quarter. 

Come  iiiU  that  digr. 

XIV. 

Ye,  lastly,  bonnie  blossoms  a'. 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty, 
Heaven  make  yaa  guid  as  weel  as  braw, 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty  t 
But  sneer  nae  British  boyv  awa'. 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  aycf 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma', 

They're  better  just  tlian  want  aye, 

On  onie  day. 

XV. 

God  bless  you  a'.'  consider  now, 

Ye're  unco  muckle  dautet ; 
But,  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through. 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 
An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  lou. 

That  yet  hae  tarrowt  at  it  1 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow. 

The  laggen  Ihey  hae  dautet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 
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Ths  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play, 
An'  hunger'd  maukin  ta'en  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  £uthless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin-tree. 
The  ke-lang  day  had  tired  me ; 
And  when  the  day  had  closed  his  e'e. 

Far  i*  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle  cheek, 
I  sat  and  eyed  the  8i>ewing  reek, 
That  fill'd,wi'  hoast-provoking  smeok. 

The  auld  clay  biggin ; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rations  sque^ 

About  the  riggin. 


•  Alloding  to  the  newspaper  account  of  a  certain  royal 
sailor's  amour. 

t  Duan,  a  term  of  Oselan't  for  the  different  divisions 
of  a  digressive  poem.  See  his  Catb-Loda,  vol.  U.  of 
MTherson's  translation. 
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All  in  this  mottie,  misty  clime, 
I  bftckwud  mused  on  wasted  time. 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  time, 

And  done  naething. 
But  stringin  blethers  up  in  rhyme. 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
I  mi^t,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market. 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clarkit 

My  cash  account  t 
While  here,  half  mad,  half  fed,  half  sarkit. 

Is  a'  th'  amount 

I  started,  muttering,  blockhead !  coof ! 
And  heaved  on  high  my  waukit  loof  , 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  stany  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith. 
That  I,  hencefortii,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

TiU  my  last  breath— 

When  click !  the  strink  the  snick  did  draw  i 


And  jee !  the  door  gaed  to  the 
An'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw, 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw. 

Come  Aill  in  sight. 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht  i 
The  infant  aith,  half-form'd,  was  crushft } 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dusht 

In  some  wild  glen ; 
When  sweet,  like  modest  worth,  she  blusht. 

And  stepped  ben. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  hoUy-boughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefu',  round  her  brows  i 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  muse. 

By  that  same  token  i 
An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows, 

Wou'd  soon  been  broken. 

A  *<  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  trace,** 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  hce ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her } 
Her  eye,  e'en  tnm'd  on  empty  Qmim, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen  i 
Till  half  a  leg  wis  scrimply  seen  i 
And  such  a  leg !  my  bonnie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it  i 
8ae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it. 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 
My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling  threw, 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well  known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost  i 
There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost: 
Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast. 

With  surging  foam  | 
There,  distant  shone  art's  lofty  boast. 

The  kndly  dome. 


Here,  Dooo  pomM  down  Ui  frvi^BtiAM 
There,  weU-M  Irwine  itatety  thuds: 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  through  his  woods. 

On  to  the  shore  i 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  sends. 

With  seeniag  roex. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  TaD^  ■praad* 
An  ancient  boroo^  rearM  her  head  i 
Still,  as  in  Seottish  story  read. 

She  beasts  a  raet. 
To  every  nobler  virtue  bred, 

Andpolish'a 


By  stately  tower  m  palace  fsir» 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air. 
Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  ihne, 

I  could  diseera  i 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seemVI  to  dais. 

With  leitue  tten. 

My  heart  did  gknrhig  tianspoil  lcd» 
To  see  a  race*  heroic  wheels 
And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  sled 

In  study  bknrs  I 
While  back-recoiling  seemM  to  reel 

Their  BtaUNim  iBesi 

His  country'!  savioiir,f  mark  h&a  well ! 
Bold  Richaidtcm^l  heroic  swell  i 
The  chief  on  Sark^  who  gkxioas  fsll. 

In  high  command  I 
And  he  whom  mthless  fiUes  expel 

His  native  laad. 

There,  where  a  seeptred  PSetish  AadeJ 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  hid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  portrayM 

Ineoloartstroof  I 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undismay'd 

They  strode  alcHig; 

Through  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,f 
Near  many  a  heimit-frncy  VI  eove, 
(Fit  hannts  for  friendship  or  for  ]ov«» 

In  musing  mood. 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  food. 


With  deep-etmck  reverential 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  nw. 
To  Nature's  God  and  Natme^  law 

Tb^  gave  their  liM% 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw, 

niat,  to  adore. 


to  tbi 


•  ThoWallacaa.  tWUliamWaUaM. 

t  Adam    Wallace,   of  RichardtflB,  eooslB 
InuDortal  prsserver  of  Scottish  Indepsadeace. 

f  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  saeow 
mand,  under  Douglas  Earl  of  OmoBd,  at  the  funoat 
battle  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fomht  asM  HA  Hat 
glorious  victory  was  princtpidly  owiag  to  the  Judicioas 
conduct,  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gallaat  laiid  of 
Cralgle,  who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  aetkMi.' 

II  Collus,  King  of  the  PIcts,  Ihim  whom  the  disiria  of 
Eyle  Is  said  to  take  its  name,  lies  buried,  as  traditSoa 
says,  near  the  fiunilj-seat  of  the  Montgomeriee  of  CoU*s> 
field,  where  hisbarlal<place  Is  sUll  shown. 

IT  Barsklmmlog  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Jostke  Clerk. 

••  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor  and  (vaeam  Fro* 
feasor  Stewart. 
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Biy^antH  tnv«  wtid*  I  well  eoald  ipy, 
B«Mth  old  Seotk^i  nkiling  tiy } 
Who  callM  OD  fiuDM,  low  itanding  by. 

To  hand  hhn  on. 
Where  inanj  a  patriot  name  on  h%h, 

And  hero  ihone. 

DOAV  tBOOini. 

Wm  mnaJBg^daop,  astooiih'd  ftaze, 
I  TkfwM  the  hoaTtB^y-Moming  ftir  ( 
A  whifperiag  thiob  did  witneti  bear, 

Qf  kindrtd  fwcety 
Wfan  with  an  tUer  tister*!  air 

She  did  mo  graot 

••AllhaU!  mjowniniplndbaid! 
In  me  tl^  natiTO  mim  ngiaid ! 
Nor  loofor  moiim  thj  fate  if  hard. 

That  poor^  low ! 
I  cooM  to  givo  thee  eneh  reward 

At  we  bestow. 

*>  Know  the  great  genhu  of  this  land 
Hae  mmj  a  n^t  atrial  band. 
Who,  all  beneath  Ui  high  command, 

Haimonions^, 
As  arte  or  aims  they  nnderatand. 

Their  labonrs  ply. 

*  Thejr  Seotia^i  race  among  them  ihare  i 
Boaae  fire  the  eoldier  on  to  dare  i 
Boaae  rooae  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corroption's  heart; 
Boaae  tMdi  the  bard,  a  darling  care. 

The  tonefia  art 

■■  Hong  Bwelling  floodi  of  reddng  goie. 
They,  ardent,  Undling  spirits  pour  ( 
Or,  Vnid  the  Tonal  senate's  roar, 

^^yt  sightless,  stand, 
To  mead  the  honest  patriot  lore. 

And  grace  the  band. 

**  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoaxy  sage, 
Chann  or  instmcf  the  future  age. 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy. 
Or  point  the  incondosive  page 

Full  cm  the  eye. 


"Hence  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young) 
Hence  Donpster'S  zeal-inspired  tongue  $ 
Hcnee  eweet  harmonhms  Beattie  sung 

His  <  Minstrel  lays  |> 
Or  tan^  with  noble  ardour  stung. 

The  skeptic's  bays. 

"  To  lower  orders  are  assigned 
The  hmnbler  ranks  of  human-kind, 
The  matie  bard,  the  labouring  hind. 

The  artisan; 
An  diooee,  as  Tarioos  they're  inclined. 

The  various  man. 

«  When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain, 
The  ttreatening  stonn  some  strongly  rein. 
Some  teach  to  menonte  the  plain 

With  Ullage-skiU  ; 
And  some  instruct  the  shepherd  train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hilL 


*  Colonel  FaUanon. 
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'*  Some  hint  the  lover*li  harmless  wile  i 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile } 
Some  soothe  the  labourer's  weary  toil. 

For  humble  gains. 
And  make  his  cottage  scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

*<  Some,  bounded  to  a  district  space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race, 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustio  bard ; 
And  careAil  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

**  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name } 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim. 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  &me. 

Held  ruling  power  t 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo  tuneful  flame. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

**  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaxe 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways, 
Thy  ludely  caroU'd  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes. 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

**  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar  ( 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

"  Or,  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish  M  every  floweret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  masic  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

*<  When  ripen'd  fields,  and  azure  skies, 
Call'd  forth  Uie  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

«  When  youthful  love,  warm-bhishing,  strong 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  bow  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

**  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven. 

**  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends  z 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  my  friends. 


BUEN& 


"  Thou  canst  not  leam,  nor  can  I  shoWy 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  (low  % 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe. 

With  Sbenstone'f  art  | 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

«  Yet  aU  beneath  tii'  unrivaU'd  rose. 
The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows  ( 
Though  large  the  iorest's  monarch  tiuowt 

His  army  shade, 
Tet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 

Adown  the  glade. 

«  Then  nerer  murmur  nor  repine  i 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine  i 
And,  trust  me,  not  Potosi'k  mine. 

Nor  kings*  regard. 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ennatching  thine, 

A  rustic  bard. 

**  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one. 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  carefiil  fan  i 
Preserve  the  digni^  of  man 

With  soal  erect  i 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

Will  aU  protect 


"And  tMcr  thou  ttis"— she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  hoUy  round  my  headi 
The  poUsb'd  leaves,  and  berries  red 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  OUID ;  OB,  THE 
RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 

BIy  son,  these  msTtms  make  a  rule, 

And  lump  them  aye  thegither ; 
The  rigid  righteous  is  a  fool, 

The  rigid  wise  anither : 
The  cleanest  com  that  e'er  was  dlghl, 

May  hae  some  pyles  o*  cafT  in ; 
So  ne'er  a  fellow  creature  slight, 

For  random  fits  o'  daflln. 

SMcmanr-EecUt.  ch.  vii.  vsr.  Ifl. 


O  VK  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Te*ve  naught  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebor*8  faults  and  folly  ! 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill. 

Supplied  wi'  store  o'  water. 
The  heapet  happer'S  ebbing  still. 

And  still  the  clap  playi  clatter. 

IL 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 
As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 

That  frequent  pass  douce  wisdom*!  door 
For  glaiklt  folly's  portals  | 


I,  fiv  their  thoughtleii,  cawtosi  takes. 
Would  hew  pgopoae  defenees. 

Their  doosie  tricks,  tb^  bkek  mistikes. 
Their  fuUngi  and  mischanees. 

m. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi*  theirs  oompaied. 

And  shudder  at  the  niflfor } 
But  cast  a  moment's  ftir  re^srd. 

What  maks  the  mighty  differ  f 
Discount  what  scant  ocraainn  gave, 

niat  purity  ye  pride  in. 
And  (what*!  aft  mair  timn  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hiding. 

IV. 

Think,  when  your  castigatad  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop. 
What  ragings  must  his  veine  eoiiTulse, 

That  still  eternal  gaUop ; 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fSsir  i'  your  tail, 

Ri^t  on  ye  scud  your  ses-way  i 
But  in  the  teeth  o*  baith  to  tail. 

It  maks  an  unco  leeway. 

V. 

See  social  lifie  and  ^ee  sit  down. 

All  Joyous  and  unthinkiqg. 
Till,  quite  transmugrifyM,  tib^y^  grown 

Debauchery  and  drinking  s 
O,  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences  i 
Or  your  more  dreaded  bell  to  tute, 

D-mnatinn  of  expeaset  I 
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Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames. 

Tied  up  in  godly  laees. 
Before  ye  gie  poor  frailty  namee. 

Suppose  a  change  o'  caeee  i 
A  dear  loved  lad,  oonvenienee  nog^ 

A  treacherous  inrlination 
But,  let  me  wldsper  i*  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblins  nae  timptatkin. 

vn. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brotlMr  Btn, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  i 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wiaag, 

To  step  aside  ii  human  i 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  why  they  do  iti 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark. 

How  far  perhaps  th^  me  it 

vin. 

Who  made  the  heart,  tis  He  akme    ' 

Decidedly  can  try  us. 
He  knows  each  chord— its  various  tone 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias  t 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute  i 

We  never  can  adjust  it  i 
What*li  done  we  pertly  may  compute. 

But  not  know  whatt  resisted. 


TAM  SAMSONS  ELEGY. 


TAM  SABOOirS  ELEGY.* 

ith»  mMmC  nofk  ofGod. 


Hai  sold  K*********  Mtn  tiM  deQ  ? 
Of  gmt  ^•••••••f  thiawn  his  heel  ? 

Or  R****"*  again  grown  ireeI4 

To  pnach  an*  nad. 
«*  Na,  wiar  fliaa  a*!"  criM  ilka  diiel» 

Tarn  Samion^  dead ! 

Bang  maj  gnint  an'  grane, 
i'  Mb,  an'  gTMt  her  lane, 
her  hefana,  man,  wife,  an'  wean. 
In  amming  weed  I 
To  dcnth  Ae^  dfaitj  paid  the  kane. 

Tarn  8aniion*k  dead ! 

Thebratimnef  fhe  mjitie  lerel 
May  hing  tMr  head  in  woefti' berel. 
While  bj  their  noee  the  tean  will  reyel, 

like  oajbead; 
Deaths  gien  the  lodge  an  imeo  derel  i 

Tam  SamiOB^  dead ! 

When  winter  nnfliee  op  hie  cloak, 
Andhinda  the  mire  like  a  rock  i 
When  to  the  ]oml«  the  curlen  flock, 

Wi'  gleeeooM  ipeed, 
Wha  win  thqr  itatioo  at  the  cock  ? 

Tam  Samaonli  dead ! 

He  waa  the  Ung  o*  a'  tiie  core. 
To  gnaidyor  draw,  or  wick  a  bore, 
(^  19  the  link  like  Jehn  roar 

In  time  of  need} 
Bnt  now  he  lap  on  deafli^  hog-icore, 

Tutk  Samsont  dead ! 

Now  aafii  the  etately  lawmont  tail. 
And  trooti  bedroppM  wi'  crimaon  haU, 
And  eek  wed  kenn'd  for  souple  tail, 

Andgeda  for  greed, 
aiBce  dark  in  death'k  llih-ereel  we  wail 

Tam  Samaon  dead ! 

lijoiee,  j«  birring  paitiickB  a*! 
Ye  cootie  mooicocki,  cronsely  craw  1 
Tt  ■**""■*■,  eock  jonr  Aid  fa'  biaw, 

Withonten  dread  I 
Teer  moftal  fee  ia  now  nwa', 

TMn  flamsonli  dead ! 

Thai  woefti*  mom  be  erer  monm'd, 
few  him  in  ahootin  graith  adomM, 
While  pointen  romd  impatient  bonM, 

Frae  conples  freed  1 
Bvt,  och !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  rctnm'd ! 

Tam  Samaon't  dead ! 

*  When  thlf  woithj  old  aportaman  went  oat  Ujt  mulr- 
bvl  waaMi,  Iw  aappoead  H  waa  to  be,  In  OmUo'i  phnM, 
"the  laal  of  Us  fields  ;**  and  expressed  an  ardent  wiih  to 

ie  end  be  buried  In  the  moirs.  On  this  bfatt  the  author 
eaarposod  his  elegj  and  ephaph. 

t  A  eertalo  preacheri  a  great  flivoorlta  with  the  million. 
fUt  the  Ordination,  ataaaa  II. 

t  Another  preacher,  mn  eqnal  fitToorfte  -whh  the  few, 
vhowM  at  that  tfane  ailing.  For  him,  see  alao  the  Ordl- 
aktloe,sianaaU. 
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In  Tain  auld  age  his  body  batters ; 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ankles  fetters ; 
In  vain  the  buns  came  down  like  waters. 

An  acre  braid ! 
Now  every  auld  wife,  greetin,  clatters, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Owre  many  a  weary  hag  he  limpit. 
An'  aye  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit. 
Till  coward  death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide  1 
Now  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  0'  trumpet, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle  swagger, 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel  aim'd  heed  1 
«  L-^  five !"  he  cried,  and  owre  did  stagger  1 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Ilk  hoary  himtcr  moum'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  sportsman  youth  bemoan'd  a  £ither  1 
Yon  aold  gray  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head, 
Whare  Bums  has  wrote,  in  rhjrming  blether 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest  $ 
Perhaps  upon  his  mouldering  breast 
Some  spitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an'  breed  $ 
Alas !  nae  mair  hell  them  molest ! 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave. 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave. 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave, 

O'  pouther  an'  lead. 
Till  echo  answer  frao  her  cave, 

Tam  Samson^  dead ! 

Heaven  rest  his  saul,  whare'er  be  be  ! 
Is  th'  wish  0'  monie  mae  than  me  j 
He  had  twa  £iults,  or  may  be  three, 

Yet  what  remead  ? 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we : 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 


THE  EPITAPH. 

Tam  Samson'^  weel-wom  clay  here  lies. 
Ye  canting  zealots,  spare  him  ! 

If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise, 
Ye'll  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


PER  CONTRA 

Go,  fame,  and  canter  like  a  filly. 
Through  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  0'  Killle,* 
Tell  every  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin. 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gullle. 

Turn  Sanuon's  livin. 


*  Killie  Is  a  phrase  the  countnr  folks  someUmes 
for  Kilmarnock. 
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HALLOWEEN.* 


The  foUowInf  poem  will,  by  many  readeriibe  well  enoQ^ 
understood ;  bat  for  the  leke  of  thoee  who  are  muc- 
qoalnted  with  the  maimere  and  tradltioni  of  the  couatrj 
where  the  scene  is  cast,  notes  are  added,  to  give  some 
account  of  tlie  principal  charms  and  spells  of  that  night, 
so  big  with  propliecj  to  the  peasantrj  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  The  passion  of  prying  into  fitturitj  makes  a 
striking  pan  of  Uie  history  of  human  nature  in  its  rude 
state.  In  all  ages  and  nations :  and  it  may  be  some  en* 
tertainnusnt  to  a  philosophic  mind,  if  any  such  slioald 
honour  the  antlior  with  a  perusal,  to  see  the  remains 
of  it  among  tlie  more  unenlightened  in  our  own. 


7esl  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
Tlie  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  natlre  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art 

GOUMMRB. 


Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light. 

On  Cassilis  Downansf  dance. 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blmxej 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  route  Is  ta'en. 

Beneath  the  moon^  pale  beams ; 
There,  up  the  ooTe,t  ^  stiaj  in*  lore 

Amang  tlie  rocks  and  streams, 

To  sport  that  night 

IL 

Amang  the  bonnie  winding  banks, 

Where  Doon  rins,  wimpling  clear, 
Where  Bruce§  ance  ruled  the  martial  ranks, 

An*  shook  his  Carrick  spear. 
Some  merry,  friendly  countra  folks. 

Together  did  convene. 
To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pon  their  stocks. 

An'  hand  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night 

m. 

The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Bfair  braw  than  when  they*lre  fine  i 
Their  faces  blythe,  fu'  sweetly  kythe. 

Hearts  leal,  an'  wann,  an'  kin'  i 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer>babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten. 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs. 

Gar  hsses  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  tut  at  night 


*  Is  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches,  devils,  and 
other  mIschieCmaking  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their 
baneful,  midnight  errands;  particularly  those  atrial 
people  the  lairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand 
anniversary. 

t  Certain  little,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Ca»> 
•ills. 

t  A  noted  caTom  near  Colean  house,  called  the  Cove 
of  Colean :  which,  es  Cassilis  Downans,  Is  fiuned  in 
country  story  for  being  a  &TouriU  haunt  of  &irles. 

f  The  famous  &mlly  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of 
Robert,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  country,  were  Barls  of 
Oarrick. 


IV. 

Then  tot  and  fewawt,  Ihrwigih  the  kail. 

Their  slMfti*  Htan  a'  be  tooght  aaee  i 
Th^  fteek  their  eVn,  an*  giaip  an'  wale, 

For  mndcle  anet  an*  atmoght  anea. 
Poor  hay'kel  Win  foil  afftht  drift. 

An' wanderM  thrm^  the  teif-MI, 
An  powt  for  want  o*  batter  iiiift» 

A  rwU  wu  Uka  a  aow-tail, 

0aa  bawt  dnt  night 

Then,  tttani^  or  dookai,  yiid  or  ms^ 

Th^  roar  and  ay  a*  thnNi*th«r 
The  T«ia  wee  things,  todlin,  ria, 

Wi' stocks  oat^<iim  tfaair  ilMMlfaar  I 
An'  gir  tha  eiistoe^  iweet  or  aoor, 

Wi' joetelegs  they  taste  them  I 
Bjnt  eogkij,  aboon  tha  door. 

Wi'  eannie  can  thcj  plaea  th«i 
ToUtthataigbt 

VL 

The  laiiat  itaw  ftia  *tmag  tbtmt  a% 

To  pou  their  itefti  •*  eer»  /f 
But  Rab  slips  oat,  aa'^nka  abmrt, 

Befahit  the  mnckla  thorn  t 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an*  fott  i 

Loud  sUriM  a*  tiie  bisea  t 
But  her  fop-jildbls  maist  waa  loal^ 

When  Uvttlin  in  tha  fonae-hooaat 
Wi*  Urn  ttet  night 

The  anld  gnidwifo^  weal  hoordet  niti^ 

Are  rouid  an'  round  divided. 
An'  monie  lads'  an'  lasaes*  fotea 

Are  there  that  night  decided  t 
Some  kindle,  eovtliie,  side  \gj  alda 

An'  bom  tliegitlier  trimly  t 

*  The  first  ceremony  of  HsUowsen  ia^  polling  each  ^ 
slocftjorplantof  kaiL   They  oniai  go  eai,  hand  in  hani^ 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  BMelwfeh:  Itabete^ 
Mgor  little,  straightor  crooked,  is  pnphslle  of  tha  aiae  aa^ 
sliipe  of  the  grand  objeet  of  all  thoir  spalle-«be  hsAaaft 
or  wife.   If  any  yM,  or  earth,  stick  to  tha  root,  that  l# 
fodber,  or  fortune;  and  the  taste  ofthsfsfsf,thit  is,  th> 
heart  of  the  stem,  is  hidicative  of  tha  natwal  temper  and 
disposition.   Lastly,  the  sterna,  or,  to  give  them  thtir 
ordinary  appellation,  tha  nmfe,  are  placid  ennwheie 
above  the  head  of  tha  door:  and  tha  ChriaHan  naama  of 
the  people  whom  chance  brings  Inio  tha  ho«8a,are,aeoorl- 
ing  to  the  priority  of  pladag  tha  rmiii^  tha  naama  ia 
question. 

t  They  fo  to  tha  bam>yard  and  pan  each,  at  three  sev»> 
ral  times,  a  stalk  of  oata.  If  tha  ihfard  otalk  watts  thi 
ttp^ekh,  that  is,  tha  grahi  at  tha  top  of  tha  smlk,thi 
party  In  question  wHl  oosm  to  the  siairiafa  bed  any  tUai 
but  a  maid. 

t  When  the  com  is  in  a  dooblfol  smia,  by  being  tn 
green,  or  wet,  the  stack^nUdar,  by  means  of  old  timber, 
dec,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  with  an  opea- 
lag  In  the  side  which  is  lainetajqMeed  10 tha  wind:  this 
he  calls  a /buss  ^enes. 

f  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  fomoas  charm.  IWynassstht 
lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  la 
the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  thay  bom  qpdatly  togrther, 
or  start  from  beside  one  anoihar,  the  eonm  and  lasasof 
the  coonahip  will  be. 


HALLOWEEN. 


SooM  ftirt  awm  wi'taacte  piide» 
Aad  JoBip  OBl-own  tht  ehimlie 

Fa' Ugh  ttet  Bight 

ym. 

jMn  tlipt  in  twm,  wi*  tentie  e'ei 

Win  twis  ih*  WMlna  toll  I 
B«t  ttii  k  Joek»  u'  thii  ii  me, 

8h»  tiijt  in  to  beiMl: 
Be  Meeiid  own  her,  ui'  ihe  owie  him, 

Ai  th^  wed  nerer  mair  pert  I 
TQl  ioMl  hm  itaitcd  up  the  lum, 

Aad  Jean  had  e*te  a  nlr  heart 

To  Met  that  night 

Poor  WilUe,  wi*  hit  ftoi^^faftf  nmf. 

Was  hnmt  wi'  primtie  BfalUe; 
An'  MaUie,  nae  dooM,  took  the  dnmt. 

To  he  compared  to  WilUei 
Mallli  ut  Up  oat  wi' pridefti*  fling. 

An'  her  ain  fit  it  bomt  it  i 
While  Willie  lap,  and  iwoor  by  jing, 

Twaa  Jnit  the  w^  he  wanted 
Tto  be  that  night 


Men  had  the  liam  hoam  in  her  min', 

She  pito  heieel  an'  Rob  in  i 
la  lOTing  bleeie  they  nreetly  Jofai, 

TiU  wUto  In  aae  tiiejVe  MbUnt 
Hen*li  heert  wai  dandn  at  the  view, 

She  wUsperM  Rob  to  loolc  fbrtt 
lob,  ftowliiia,  prieM  her  bonnie  mon, 

Fa'  eosie  in  the  nook  fort, 

Unieen  that  night 

XI. 

But  Menan  mt  behint  their  backs. 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell  $ 
fte  lea^  them  gashin  at  their  craciu. 

And  slips  oat  hj  hersel  t 
fte  Ihraagh  the  yard  the  nearest  taks. 

An' to  the  Uto  she  goes  then, 
An'  darfclins  giapit  for  the  bauks. 

And  In  the  Wi»«liM*  throws  then. 

Right  foart  that  night 


An'  aya  she  wint,  an'  aye  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jankin  I 
Tin  eoaaetting  held  within  the  pat, 

GoiA  L— d !  bat  she  was  quakin ! 
Bat  whether  twas  the  deil  himsel. 

Or  whether  twas  a  banken. 
Or  whether  it  wu  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talUn 

To  spier  that  ni^t 


woold,  wfeh  siKMss,  try  this  spell,  must 
tiicdy  obssrvt  ihsss  dlreetloas :  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to 
IS  kllB,  SDd,  darkling,  throw  Into  the  pot  a  cine  of  blue 
■IB ;  wind  It  in  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one ;  and,  towards 
M  Uiur  endf  somethiof  will  hold  the  thread ;  demand 
As  hmdle  I  I.  e.  who  holds  9  an  answer  will  be  returned 
•am  tha  kfln>poi,  by  naoiiBg  the  Christian  and  surname 

r 


XIIL 
Wee  Jenny  to  her  giannie  says, 

«  Will  ye  go  wi*  me,  giannie  ? 
Ill  eat  the  apple*  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie  s" 
She  fuflt  her  pipe  wi*  sic  a  limt. 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  T^>*rin, 
She  noticed  na,  an  axle  brant 

Her  braw  new  worset  i^iron 

Oat  through  that  night 

XIV. 
«  Ye  Uttle  skelpie-limmer't  face ! 

How  daur  you  try  sic  sportin. 
As  seek  the  fool  thief  ony  place. 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  f 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it  i 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fiight. 

An*  UTOd  an*  died  deleerit 

On  sic  a  night 

XV. 

«  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherrapmoor, 

I  mindt  as  weel'  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen  t 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat. 

An*  stuff  was  unco  green  i 
An*  aye  a  rantin  kirn  we  gat. 

An*  just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night 

XVI. 
**  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  lA<Oraen, 

A  clerer,  sturdy  follow ; 
He*8  sin  got  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean. 

That  lived  in  Achmacalla  t 
He  gat  hemp-seed,t  I  mind  it  weel. 

An*  he  made  unco  light  ot ; 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel. 

He  was  sae  ndrly  frighted 

That  vera  night" 

XVII. 
Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 

An*  he  iwoor  by  his  conscience, 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck  i 

For  it  was  a*  but  nonsense ; 
The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock, 

An*  out  a  handful  gied  him  i 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometimes  when  nae  ane  seed  him  i 
An*  try*t  that  night 

*  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass;  eat 
an  apple  before  It,  and  some  traditions  saj,  700  should 
comb  jour  hair,  all  the  time ;  the  face  of  jour  conjugal 
companion,  to  6e,  will  be  seen  In  the  glass,  as  if  peeping 
over  jour  riioulder. 

t  Steal  out  unperceiTed,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp* 
seed ;  harrowing  it  with  anj  thing  jou  can  contenientlj 
draw  after  jou.  Repeat  now  and  then,  **  Hemp  seed,  I 
saw  thee,  hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee  ;  and  him  (or  hei)  thai 
is  to  be  m  J  tnie  loTe,  come  after  me  and  pou  thee."  Look 
over  jour  left  shoulder,  and  jou  will  see  the  appearanca 
of  the  person  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp^ 
Some  traditions  saj,  **  come  after  me,  and  shaw  thee," 
that  is,  show  thjseir.-  in  which  case  it  simplj  appears 
Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  saj, "  come  after  ro^,  and 
harrow  thee." 

s 
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xvm. 

He  marches  thiduf^  amang  the  stadcs, 

Though  he  was  something  sturtin ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An'  haurls  at  his  corifln  t 
An'  every  now  an'  then  he  says, 

'*  Hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee, 
An*  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass, 

Ck)me  after  me  and  draw  thee. 

As  fast  this  night* 


9» 


XIX. 

He  whistled  ap  Lord  Leooiz'  mareh 

To  keep  his  courage  cheerie ; 
Although  his  hair  began  to  arch. 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie  t 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak, 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gnmtle  i 
He  by  his  sbouther  gae  a  keek, 

An'  tumbled  wi'  a  wintle 

Ottt>«wre  that  night. 

XX. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout. 

In  dreadfu'  desperation  ! 
An'  young  an*  auld  came  rinnin  out. 

To  hear  the  sad  narration  t 
He  swoor  twas  hilchin  Jean  M'Craw, 

Or  crouchie  Morran  Humphie, 
Till  stop !  she  trotted  through  them  a*{ 

An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night! 

XXL 

Meg  fiiin  wad  to  the  bam  gaen. 

To  win  three  wechts  o'  naething  )* 
But  for  to  meet  the  dell  her  lane. 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in  t 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits, 

An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples. 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tarn  Kipples 

That  vera  night 

xxn. 

She  tums  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw, 

An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures } 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'. 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters ; 
A  ratton  rattled  up  the  wa'. 

An'  she  cried  L--d  preserve  her, 
An'  ran  through  midden-bole  an'  a'. 

An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  an*  fervour, 

Fu*  fast  that  night 

*  This  charm  must  likewise  be  perfonned  unpereeived, 
'Hid  alone.  You  go  to  the  bam,  and  open  both  doors, 
taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible ;  for  there  is  danger 
that  the  being,  about  to  appear,  maj  shot  the  doors,  and 
do  yon  some  mischieC  Then  take  that  instrument  used 
la  winnowing  the  com,  which,  in  our  eountrj  dialect, 
we  call  a  ttteht ;  and  go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting 
down  com  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three  tfanes;  and 
the  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass  through  the  bam, 
In  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both 
the  figure  in  question,  and  the  ^jpearance  or  retinue, 
rking  the  employment  or  station  in  lift. 


xxm. 

Th^  ho{y*t  out  Will,  wi*  ttir  adriee  t 

They  beeht  him  tome  fine  biaw  ane  i 
It  chanced  the  stack  lit  fiiddom'd  thnce,* 

Was  timmer  piopt  for  thrawin't 
He  taki  a  swirlle,  anU  mott-otk. 

For  some  black,  groutoma  cariln  i 
An*  loot  a  winie,  an*  drew  a  ttioke. 

Till  tkin  in  b^ypet  came  Imtirlin 

An  nievti  that  night 


A  wanton  widow  Lento  wtt. 

As  canty  at  a  Uttlen  \ 
But  och !  that  night,  amang  tht  thaws. 

She  got  a  feaifu'  tettUn ! 
She  thnwgh  the  whint,  an*  by  the  cain. 

An*  owre  the  hill  gaed  teritrin, 
Whare  three  Uiidt'  landt  net  at  a  bunt 

To  dip  her  left  taik  tteere  In, 

Wat  bent  timt  night 


Whylet  owre  a  Hon  the  bnmie  pbyi^ 

As  through  tiie  glen  it  wimplett 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  ttxayt  | 

Whylet  in  a  wiel  it  dimpiet) 
Whylet  gUtter'd  to  the  ni|^M)y  n^i, 

Wi*  bickering,  dandng  dixxle ) 
Whyles  eookit  mBdemealh  the  bntt, 

Betow  the  tprtaiUng  luael, 

Unaeen  thitnii^it 


Amang  the  brachent,  on  the  bne. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  qaeTf 

Gat  up  an*  gae  a  croon  x 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  malt  lap  the  hooli 

Neer  lav'rock  height  the  Jmnpit, 
But  milt  a  fit,  an*  in  the  pool 

Ontpowre  the  higi  the  phmipit, 

Wi*  a  plonge  that  night 

XXVIL 

In  order,  on  the  clean  heartlHettiBe, 
The  loggiet  threes  are  ranged, 

«  Take  an  opportunity  of  gob^,  nniwilcad,  lo  a  Betf 
stack,  and  fttthom  h  three  tfanM  roond.  The  last  fcikoo 
of  the  last  time,  70a  will  catch  la  your  anas  die  api«tf- 
ance  of  tout  fhture  conjogal  yoke4bUow. 

t  You  go  out,  one  or  more,  for  this  it  a  aoclal  spell,  to 
a  south  running  .tpring  or  riwlet,  wbera  "three  lairdi' 
lands  meet,"  and  dip  your  left  thlit  tieeva.  Go  to  bed 
in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  haag  ysor  wet  ttoeve  before  h  u> 
dry.  Lieawake;  and  tome  tiBM  near  mldni^tt,  an  ^i|«* 
ritlon,  having  the  ezaa  figure  of  the  grand  dgact  In  quri- 
tlon,  will  come  and  tnm  the  sleeve,  as  If  to  dry  the  other 
side  of  it. 

t  Take  three  didies;  pot  dean  water  In  one,  fool 
water  In  another,  leave  the  third  emplj :  blindfold  t 
person,  and  lead  him  to  the  health  whare  tha  dishes  arc 
ranged:  he  (or  she)  dipt  the  left  hand:  if  by  chance  in 
the  clean  water,  the  future  husband  or  wHe  will  come  to 
thebarofmatrimonyamald;  If  in  the  fool,  a  widow;  if 
in  th«  empty  dish,  It  foretalls,  with  aqoal  certainty,  ao 
marriage  at  aU.  It  is  repeated  three  timet,  and  every 
time  tht  arrangement  of  the  dithte  it  altered 
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And  vwnj  fbut  grest  cut  is  lE*tey 
To  fee  than  dully  dnngedt 

Avid  QDck  John,  wfaa  wwUodc^  jojg 
Sill  Bltt<k  jwu  did  desire, 

BccuiM  ha  lit  the  todm-disli  tfaiieo. 
He  heaved  them  on  the  fire 

In  wnth  that  night 


Wi*  nenj  sangs,  and  friendij  eraeks, 

I  wat  fliej  dfama  wearj ) 
An*  aneo  tsles,  an*  Ainnie  jokes. 

Their  iports  were  dieap  an*  cheeiy, 
Tai  hntterVl  io*ki8,*  wi'  fragrant  Innt, 

Set  m' their  gihe  aFstsciin } 
8|pie,  wi*  a  social  glass  o*  stnmt, 

TImj  parted  affcaieerin 

Fa*  bljthe  that  night 


THK  A0LD  FAKMSR'8  NEW-TEAR  MORN- 
ING SALUTATION  TO  HIS  AULD  MARE 
MAGGIE, 


ov  oinire 


ACCUtTOKED  UPP  OF  COMlf   TO 


A  tfuiD  new-srotr  I  wish  thee,  Maggie ! 
Hse,  thcie^  a  rip  to  thj  anld  baggie  i 
Tfaoogh  thoa^  howe-taeUt,  now,  an*  knaggie, 

Vre  seen  the  day. 
Thou  eonld  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggie 

Ont-owre  fhe  lay. 

Thou^  BOW  thonli  dowie,  stiff,  an*  eiafy, 
An*  fhj  anld  hide^  as  white's  a  daisy, 
I're  seen  thee  dappl*t,  sleek,  and  glaizie, 

A  bonoie  gray : 
He  ihonM  been  tight  that  daort  to  raize  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 

Thoa  anee  was  i*  tbtb  foremost  rank, 
A  liUy  buirdly,  steere,  an*  swank, 
An*  set  wecl  down  a  sh^ely  shank. 

As  e*er  tread  yird  $ 
An*  eonid  hae  flown  oot-owrc  a  stank. 

Like  ony  bird. 

It^  DOW  some  nine  an*  twenty  year, 
Sia*  thoa  was  n^  good  fiitherl  meere ; 
Bs  gled  me  thee,  o*  tocher  clear. 

An'  fifty  mark  i 
Thoqgh  it  was  sma',  *twas  weel-won  gear. 

An'  thoa  was  starlc 

When  lliet  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Te  then  was  trottin  wi'  yoor  mionie : 
Tfaoogh  f  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  fuinie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie ; 
Bet  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  eannie, 

An' unco  sonsie. 

That  day,  ye  pranced  wi'  muckle  pride, 
When  ye  bore  hame  my  bonnie  bride } 
An'  sweet,  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle  Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide. 

For  sic  a  pair. 

e  SewsBfl,  with  butter  histead  of  milk  to  them,  li  a1 
rnys  the  Hslloween  supper. 


Though  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  an*  hobble 
An*  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble. 
That  day  ye  was  a  Jinker  noble 

For  heels  an'  win* ! 
An*  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  far  behin*. 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an*  skei^ 
An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  drelgfa. 
How  tliou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skrd^. 

An'  tak  the  road ! 
Town's  bodies  ran,  and  stood  abeigh. 

An'  cat  thee  mad. 

• 

When  ihovL  was  comt,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow  t 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow. 

For  pith  an'  speed  i 
But  every  tail  thou  pay*t  tiiem  hollow, 

vhiereVr  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumplt,  hunter  cattle. 
Might  aiblins  waurt  thee  for  a  brattle  i 
But  sajL  Scotch  miles  thou  try t  their  mettle. 

An'  gart  them  whaizle  t 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  Just  a  wattle 

0'  saugh  or  hazeL 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie^lan', 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn ! 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  houn  gaun. 

On  guid  March  weather, 
Hae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han*. 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  braindgt,  an'  fetcht,  an*  fliskit. 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hoc  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket, 

Wi*  pith,  an*  pow'r. 
Till  spritty  knowes  wad  roirt  and  risket. 

An'  slypet  owrc. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snows  were  deep, 
An'  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gicd  thy  cog  a  wee-bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmeri 
I  kenn'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

The  cart  or  car  thou  never  restit  i 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fact  it  t 
Thou  never  lap,  and  stent,  and  breastit. 

Then  stood  to  blaw  j 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit. 

Thou  snoovt  awa. 

My  pleugh  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a' t 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw  i 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I've  scll't  awa. 

That  thou  hast  nurst : 
They  drew  roe  thretteen  pund  an'  twa. 

The  vera  warst 

Monie  a  sair  daurk  we  twa  hae  wrought. 
An'  wi'  the  weary  warl*  fought ! 
And  monie  an  anxious  day,  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brought, 

Wi'  something  yet 


9oe 


BURNS. 


And  think  na,  mj  auld  truity  »emn\ 
Th&t  now  perhaps  thou's  less  deservin. 
An'  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  stanrin. 

For  m J  last  fbu, 
A  heapit  stimpart,  1*11  reserve  ane 

lAid  by  for  you. 

WeVe  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither  i 
Well  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anitheri 
Wi>  tentie  care,  I'll  fit  thy  tether, 

To  some  hain'd  rig. 
Where  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  &tigue. 


TO  A  MOUSE. 


OH    TVBXOIQ    BXR    XTt    IH 
FLOUOB, 


HBT    WITH 

1786. 


Wxc,  sleekit,  cow*rin,  timorous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi' bickering  brattle! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murdering  pattle  I 

I'm  truly  sorry  manl  dominion 
Has  broken  naturel  social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion. 

Which  maks  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion, 

An'  fellow  mortaL 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieye ) 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  liTe ! 
A  daimen-icker  in  a  thraye 

"Sa  sma  request  i 
111  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  laye. 

And  never  misst ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  winds  are  strewin ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green  ! 
An'  bleak  December*!  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  and  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fut. 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  through  thy  eelL 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble. 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  thou's  tum'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter'ft  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranreuch  cauld  I 

But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  t 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men. 

Gang  aft  a-gley. 
An'  lea'e  us  naught  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For  promised  Joy. 


StiU  thou  art  Mart,  eompaved  wi* 
The  present  oply  tonehetfa  tlwe  t 
But,och!  I  backward  cast  n^  eV, 

On  piofpecti 
An'  forward,  thoa^  I  canna  see, 

I 


A  WINTER'S  NIOHT. 


whtrssos^  you  an, 


Poor»  naked  wrelchM, 
Thai  bide  the  peUiag  of  this 
How  shall  your  hooselen  haads, 
Tour  kwpHl  and  window^ 
From  seasons  each  as  thsaa 


Whut  biting  Boreas,  foil  and  do«n. 
Sharp  shivers  thtoufl^  the  leaflets  bowwi 
When  Fhabus  gies  a  Bboit-lhred  gtaiwv 

Fkir  ioath  tht  lift, 
Dim-darkening  thnmgh  the  flaky  showar. 

Or  whirling  diiftt 

Ae  night  the  sionn  the  stMplsefwk^ 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  lo(k% 
While  bums,  wi'  mawy  WEtetks  vp-ctedM^ 

Wild'^d^ylag  nriil^ 
Or  throu^  the  mining  outlet  bodiV* 

Down  beodloBig  hod. 

Listening,  tiie  doors  an'  winnoda  lattb^ 
I  thought  me  on  the  onrie  eattlo. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  tiiii  brattlo 

O*  winter  war. 
And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  spiatlto^ 

Beneatii  a  scar. 

nk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  tUMgf 
That,  in  the  meny  months  o'  apzing. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  ting, 

Whateometo'thte? 
Whare  wilt  thou  eower  tl^  diitteriag  wiag, 

An'ckMafl^o'^? 

E'en  you  on  murdering  erimndt  toilM, 
Lone  from  your  savage  honat  exiled. 
The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and  sJwty  cote  spoiPd, 

My  heart  foi|prti^ 
While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  btatt. 

Now  Fhabe,  in  her  midnif^t  reign 
Dark  muflled,  view'd  the  dreaiy  plain  i 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train, 

Roeein  my  soul. 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain. 

Slow,  solemn,  stole— 

**  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  foott ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows ! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unUndness,  unrelenting, 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting. 
Than  heaven  illumined  man  on  brothei  man 
stowsl 
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n  €p|ff6nioii^  ison  gi^ 
id  ■mhitknli  goiy  hand, 
I,  lilDt  Mood-houndt  fiQB  the  slim 
mnty  and  aonizder,  o'er  a  land ! 
the  pneefaly  nuid  Taley 
vwping^  tells  the  monmfiil  tale» 
perM  lUDuy,  flatteiy  bj  her  side, 
tnrilB  empoisoning  her  ear, 
U  the  senrile  wretches  in  the  rsar, 
r  pnod  properly,  extended  wide  s 
es  the  rimple  rustic  hind, 
M  toil  vpholds  the  glittering  show, 
■le  of  another  hJndy 
Baner  sahstanee,  nnrefined, 
*hcr  hndlj  vse,  tibus  hi,  thus  vile, below ; 
,  wbere  is  lore^  fond,  tender  throe, 
■d^hoBow^  lofl^  brow, 
powen  JOS  proudly  own  ? 
i  beneath  lore^  noble  name, 
rtwor,  dark,  the  selfish  aim, 
teas  Umaelf  alone? 
**"T**  Innocence  a  prey 
nre-pntending  snares, 
■■led  hoBovr  tuna  away, 
■gaoft  plty'k  rising  sway, 
■  of  the  taaifl,  and  unaYsiling  prayers ! 
I,  tUa  hour,  in  miseiy^  squalid  neat, 
liM  yov  infimt  to  her  joyless  breast, 

fisars  shrinks  at  the  roddng 


« !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down. 

It  m  want  but  what  yourselyes  create, 

fo  a  moment,  on  bis  wretched  &te, 

m  fticnds  and  fortune  cjoite  disown ! 

id  keen  uature^  clamorous  call, 

M  ott  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep, 

tou|^  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall, 

te  fab  flhunbers  piles  the  drifty  heap ! 

OB  ttm  dungeon^  grim  confine, 

guHt  and  poor  misfortune  pine ! 

ning  man,  relenting  view ! 

lU  tl^  legal  rage  pursue 

tet^  already  crushed  low 

el  fortuned  undeserred  blow  f 

H  sons  are  brothers  in  distress, 

r  to  i^eYU,  how  exquisite  the  blin !" 

■i  mm  Bair,  for  chanticleer 
ook  off  the  poulhery  snaw, 
faaD  V  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 
eottage-fousing  craw. 

leep  tiiie  truth  impien'd  my  mind-^ 
trough  all  his  works  abroad, 
heart  benerolent  and  kind 
le  BMMt  resembles  God. 


DESPONDENCY. 
AM  one 

I. 

I'd  with  grief,  oppressM  with 
iiden  more  than  I  can  bear, 
dt  me  down  and  sight 
S7 


O  life !  thou  art  a  galling  load. 
Along  a  rough,  a  weaiy  road. 

To  wribches  such  as  I ! 
Dim  backward  as  I  cast  my  view. 
What  sickening  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  }ret  may  pierce  me  through, 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom ; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er. 
But  with  the  closing  tomb ! 

IL 

Happy,  yt  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  view  regard ! 
E'en  when  the  wished  tnd*a  denied. 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied. 

They  bring  their  own  reward: 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandonM  wight. 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
Bfeet  every  sad  returning  night. 
And  joyless  mom  the  same  i 
You,  bustling,  and  justling, 

Foj^t  each  grief  and  pain  t 
I,  listless,  yet  restless, 
Find  eveiy  prospect  vain. 

III. 

How  blest  the  solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot. 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots. 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits. 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or,  haply,  to  his  evening  thought. 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint  collected  dream : 
While  praising  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heaven  on  high, 
As  wandering,  meandering, 
He  views  the  solcnrn  sky. 

IV. 

Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  placed 
Where  never  human  footstep  traced, 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve, 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move. 

With  self-respecting  art: 
But  ah !  those  pleasures,  loves,  and  joys, 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste, 
The  solitary  can  despise. 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate. 
Whilst  I  here  must  cry  here. 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 

V. 

O !  enviable,  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  mare, 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown  ! 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times, 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crime?, 

Of  others,  or  my  own  I 
•  2 
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Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush, 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court. 
When  manhood  is  your  wish. 
The  losses,  the  crosses, 

That  active  man  engage ! 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all. 
Of  dim-declining  age. 


WINTER. 

A   DIRGE. 
I. 

The  wintiy  west  extends  his  blast. 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or,  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw : 
While  tumbling  brown,  the  bum  comes  down. 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  co\'ert  rest. 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

II. 

«  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o*ereaft,'** 

The  joyless  winter  day. 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join. 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 

Their  fate  resembles  mine. 

in. 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woos  of  mine  fulfil. 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best. 

Because  thoy  are  thy  will .' 
Then  all  I  want,  (O,  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine  !) 
Since  to  enjoy  thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

nrSCRIBED  TO  R.  A****,  ESQ. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toll, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Orat. 

L 

My  loved,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise ; 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestcr'd  scene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways: 

What  A****  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  $ 
Ah !  though  his  worth  imknown,  far  happier  there, 
I  ween. 

*  Dr.  Younf. 


IL 

November  chill  bliwi  loud  wi'  tngiy  tugh  \ 

The  shortening  winter  day  to  near  a  cktet 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  6me  the  pleogh. 

The  blackening  trains  o'  erawi  to  their  repose  i 
The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  hto  Ubour  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  u  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  hii  mattoda,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  mom  in  eue  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weaxy ,  o'er  the  moor,  hto  coorw  docs  hamemri 
bend. 

m. 

At  length  hto  lonely  cot  appeftn  in  Ttow, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  t 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin,  ttMha  flixoigh 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin  notoe  an*0ce. 
Hto  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkln  bonniIy» 

Hu  clean  hearth-stane,  hto  thrifty  wifie^  nulf , 
The  lisping  in&nt  prattling  on  hto  knee. 

Does  a'  hto  weary,  carking  cares  bcgnito. 
An'  makes  him  quite  foiget  hto  labour  an'  hto  toil 

IV. 

BeljTve  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in. 

At  service  out,  amang  the  fanners  roan's 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentk  rin 

A  eannto  errand  to  a  neebor  town  t 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grows. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e*^, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  govs. 

Or  deposit  her  sair^won  penny-fiee» 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  tfaej  in  hardship  be. 

V. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  stoters  meet. 

An'  each  for  others'  wceliare  kindly  spiers! 
The  soctol  hours,  swift-wingM,  unnoticed  fleet; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  heart ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  theto  hopeful  yetni 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  riew. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheets, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel't  the  sew 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonitioD  doe. 

VI. 

Their  master's  an'  their  mistress^  mmmiwt, 

The  yoimkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
**  An'  mind  their  labonrs  wi'  an  eydent  htnd. 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jank  er  ^J  < 
An'  O !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  an'  night! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 

Implore  hto  counsel  and  asstoting  might; 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  soo^t  the  Lord 
aright!" 

VIL 

But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door  { 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek; 
With  heart-struck,  anxious  care,  inquires  his 
name. 
While  Jenny  hafllins  to  afraid  to  speak  i 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  bears,  it^  nse  wild, 
worthless  rake. 
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Via 

Wi*  kindlj  wekome  JenDj  bringi  him  htm  \ 

A  itnppui  youth ;  he  taki  the  mother^  tjt  i 
Bljtbe  Jennj  tees  the  yisitl  no  ill  ta*en  i 

The  father  cncki  of  honet,  plenghs,  and  kye. 
The  youDgiter^  artless  heart  o'erilows  wi' joy. 

But  blathe  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
The  mother,  wi*  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu' an' sae  grave ; 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  baim^  respected  like 
the  hire. 

DL 

O  happy  iove !  where  1ot«  like  this  is  found ! 

O  lieartfelt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  ccHnpare ! 
Vt9  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare* 
**  If  heaTen  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
*Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 

In  other's  aims  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  even- 
ing gale." 

X. 

b  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart— 

A  wretch !  a  villain  I  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  insnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  OB  his  peijured  arts  !  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
b  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  truth. 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wikl? 

XL 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food : 
The  floupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 

That  '>*ont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood  : 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  compUmental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hainM  kebbuck,  fell, 
An*  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid  $ 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  twaa  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 

XII. 
The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
Hif  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  **  Let  us  worstiip  God  I"  he  says,  with  solemn 
air. 

XIIL 
They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim : 
Pertups  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays ; 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
Tbe  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise  ; 
N«e  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator^  praise. 


XIV. 

The  priest-like  &ther  reads  the  sacred  page. 

How  Abrtm  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  i 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenghig  ire  s 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  i 

Or  rapt  baiahl  wild,  seraphic  fire  i 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed  i 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head: 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped  i 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land: 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand  i 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  t 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  tridmphant  wing,*'* 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  Aiture  days  t 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  |    [sphere. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 

XVIL 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion^  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When  men  display,  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  | 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  lOuU 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroL 

XVIU. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way  ^ 

The  yougling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
Woukl,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  { 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

XIX. 

From  scenes  like  th^M  old  Scotial  grandeur 
springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

•*  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God:'* 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  ( 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  kMtd, 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kim^ 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined  ! 


•  Pope's  Windsor  ForesL 
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0  Sootia !  mj  d6tr»  1^7  native  foil ! 

For  whommy  wanoMt  wish  to  HM^TcnliMiit  I 
Long  may  thy  huiy  aons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  bleis'd  with  health  and  peace,  and  tweet 
content ! 
And  O  maj  Heaven  their  limple  Ihrei  fueTent 

From  Inxnry'i  cQiitagkm»  weak  and  vile ! 
Then,  bowe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  ren^ 

A  Tirtuoiis  poiwlace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  aromid  their  much  lovedisle. 

XXL 

O  Thou !  who  ponr'd  the  patriotk  tide 

That  stream'd  through  WaUaoe**  uidpunled 
hearti 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  ^riannie  ^de» 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  gknious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiBrly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  rewaid !) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia^  realm  desert  1 

But  stiU  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


BIAN  WAS  BfADE  TO  MOURN. 
A  nniox. 

I. 

Wenr  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care  1 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years. 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

n. 

**  Young  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thou  V* 

Began  the  reverend  sage  1 
-^  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage  ; 
•Or  haply,  press'd  with  cares  and  woes. 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  (tf  maa ! 

m. 

'  **  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors. 

Out-spreading  hi  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride  i 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  ; 
And  every  time  has  ad^  proofs. 

That  man  was  made  to  mouni. 

IV. 

M  O  man !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time  I 
Bfispending  all  thy  precious  hours. 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  I 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  | 

Licentious  passions  bum  i 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to 


V. 

*<  Look  not  aloie  on  yovthfiil  priBM^ 

Or  manhood^  active  mi^t  1 
Man  then  is  usefdl  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  rightt 
B«t  see  hhB  ott  the  edfe  of  lilis. 

With  carea  and  sonows  worn. 
Then  age  and  want,  O  ill  matehM  pair ! 

Show  aaB  was  Bkide  to  moom. 

VL 

*  A  kiw  seem  fiivourites  of  fittt. 

In  pleasured  1^  cacest  1 
Yet,  f^akf  not  all  the  ridi  and  gnat 

Are  Hkewise  tndy  blest 
But,  O !  what  erewds  in  eveiy  had 

Are  wretched  and  Ibrloni  1 
Through  weary  life  tiiis  leasoo 

That  man  wu  oMkde  to 


Oh 


vn. 

**  Many  and  sharp  the  ni 

Inwoven  with  our  frame ! 
More  pomted  still  we  make  ourselves. 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  free* 

The  smiles  of  love  adon, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thoosands  moon! 

VUL 

«  See  yonder  poor,  o'telahourV  wi^ 

80  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  eaitb 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil  1 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow  worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wilis 

And  helpless  oiGqwing  moms. 

IX. 

« If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordSng^  sbver* 

By  nature'^  law  design^,— 
Why  was  an  independent  wJA 

E'er  planted  in  my  miad  f 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn  f 
Or  why  has  man  the  win  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mowB  f 

X. 

'*  Yet  let  not  this  too  much,  o^  son. 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breaatt 
This  partial  view  of  human  kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man. 

Had  never,  sure,  been  boim. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn ! 

XL 

«0  death!  the  poor  maa^  deavsst fitead 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbe 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest  I 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn  $ 
ButO!  a blessM relief  to  those 

It9 
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P&ATER  Of  TBB  PBOBPfiCT  OF  DSATH. 


I. 

O  nniF  akiMWilt  JJB%htj  Gmm 
OC  all  mr  1mp«  tod  ftar ! 

In  whoM  dfcad  pmenoey  • 
Ptifeifi  I  BUttt  appear  .* 


»ai«aiilMnii^ 


n. 


If  I  teva  wandarM  in  thoaa  path! 

OC  BIb  I  CMigkttD  ihun, 
Aa  inimthing,  kmdty,  in  mjlinasty 

BcBflMtnlai  IlwFa  teie  I 

m. 

t«wi%l  that  fbom  hait  foimad  me 
ilh  paadoBi  wild  and  fftroDf  I 
fff'—«*'f  to  ttiair  witching  voice 
cftaaladni 

IV. 


has  eoma  ihort, 
QrlkMl^iteptaeide, 
Do  tkoo,  All-Good!  for  inch  thou  art. 
In  daiaa  of  daifcnen  hide. 

V, 

Whan  with  intintkNi  I  have  err'd. 

No  other  plea  I  have. 
Bat  tiion  ait  good}  and  goodnoM  itill 

DoHghteHi  to  foiglTe. 


UmiQ  AT  A  BKTXBBin)  laiZIim  BODSa  ONS  mOBT,  TBI 


STANZAS  OH  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Wht  OB  I  loaft  to  leave  this  earthl  j  scene  ? 

Have  1 00  found  it  foil  of  pleasing  channs  ? 
SoHM  diopa  of  joy  with  draoghts  of  ill  between  s 

Some  gloHBs  of  amshine  Void  renewing  stonns : 
is  it  (lipoiliiig  pangs  m j  soul  alaims  ? 

Or  deaths  unlovely,  dreaiy,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilty  for  gidlt,  mj  terrors  are  in  arms  i 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
sd  justlj  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 


Fiin  worid  I  wtj,  *■  Fofjg^ve  my  foul  ollence !" 

Fain  ptwaiae  never  more  to  disobey  i 
But,  aho«H  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Again  I  mi^  deaert  lair  virtue's  way  i 
Agun  in  folly^  path  might  go  astray ; 

Agidn  omit  the  brute  and  sink  the  man  i 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 

Who  act  ao  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
ho  sin  ao  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
ran? 

O  thou,  great  Governor  of  all  below ! 

If  I  Buy  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  thee. 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  tiie  nging  sea: 
With  what  controlling  power  assut  e*en  me, 

Thoee  headlong,  furious  passions  to  confine  i 
For  all  unlit  I  foel  my  powen  to  be, 

To  rule  th^  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line ; 
me  with  thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine ! 


THE  FOLLOWING  VERSES 

nr  THB  BOOH 


0  TBOu  dread  Power,  who  reign^t  above ! 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hears 
When  for  thii  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  prater  sincere. 

IL 

The  hoary  sire— 4he  mortal  stroke. 
Long,  long  be  pleased  to  spare ! 

To  bless  his  little  filial  flock. 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 

UL 

She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
0  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys. 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  ! 

VL 

Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth, 
In  manhood's  dawning  blush  i 

Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth. 
Up  to  a  parent's  wish ! 

V. 
The  beauteous,  seraph  sister  band. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray. 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  every  hand. 

Guide  thou  their  steps  alway ! 

VL 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast. 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven. 

May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven  ! 


THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

Tm  man,  in  life  wherever  placed. 

Hath  happiness  in  store. 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way. 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore ! 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow  j 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast, 

And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast 

For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adore 
Hath  given  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 
Shall  ne'er  be  truly  blest 
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A  PRATER 

UlTDXR  THS  mSBBUKt  OF  YIOLKNT  ANOUHB. 

0  THOU  Great  Being !  what  tboa  art 

Snrpastet  me  to  know  t 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  thee 

Are  all  thy  works  below. 

Thjr  creature  here  before  thee  itrnds. 

All  wretched  and  distrest  i 
Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul, 

Obey  thy  high  behest 

Sure  thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath ! 
O  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears, 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death ! 

But  if  I  must  aiBicted  be. 

To  suit  some  wise  design  i 
Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  reeolyei 

To  bear  and  not  repine ! 


THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES   OF  THE   NINE- 
TIETH PSALM. 

O  THOU,  the  first,  the  greatest  Friend 

Of  all  the  human  race  ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place ! 

Before  the  mountains  heaved  their  heads 

Beneath  thy  forming  hand. 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  thy  conmiand  t 

That  power  which  raised  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  finme. 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that's  past. 

Thou  givest  the  word  i  Thy  creature,  man. 

Is  to  existence  brought  t 
Again  thou  say'st,  **  Ye  sons  of  men. 

Return  ye  into  naught .'" 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  caret, 

In  everlasting  sleep  t 
As  with  a  flood  thou  takest  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flower. 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd } 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies 

All  wither*d  and  decayed. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

OR  TUBNINO  Om  DOWN  WTTB  THE  HLOUaH  DT  AFML, 

1786. 

Wek,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou*s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  { 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  boonie  gem. 


Alas !  hlino  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lazk,  companion  meet  f 
Bending  thee  ^nang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'  spieckled  breast 
When  vpwaid-epringing,  blytbe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  fbrth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  xearM  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gaideu  yieU, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa^  mann  shield, 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stihble-fiekl. 

Unseen,  alaiie. 

There,  in  thy  setn^y  mantle  dad. 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  bead 

In  humble  guise  t 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  km  thou  lies! 

Such  is  the  fiite  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray*d. 

And  guilelees  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,aU  soUM  is  laid 

Lowi*thedQit 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starrM ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  baiows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whehn  him  o'er ! 

Such  &te  of  suffering  worth  to  gives. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  strives 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven. 

To  misery^  brink. 
Till  wrenchVI  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruinM,  sink ! 

E'en  thou  who  moum'M  the  daisyl  &te 
That  fiite  is  thine— no  distant  &te  % 
Stem  ruin's  ploughshare  drivea,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  (vnowH  wei|^ 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 


TO  RUIN. 

L 

All  hail !  inexorable  lord  ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word. 

The  mightiest  empires  fell ! 
Thy  cruel  wo-delighted  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stem-resolved,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  deamst  tie. 

And  quivers  lu  my  heart 
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Then  lowering,  and  pouziDg, 
The  ftioim  no  more  I  dread; 

Tlioagli  thickening  tnd  blackening 
Aoimd  my  deToted  head. 

IL 
Andy  thou  grim  power,  by  life  abhorr'd. 
While  life  a  pleature  can  afford, 

O !  hear  a  wretch*!  prayer ! 
No  more  I  ihrink  appall'd,  afraid) 
I  conrt,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid, 
To  cloie  thii  icene  of  care ! 
When  thall  n^  soul,  in  silent  peace. 

Resign  life's  joyless  day  i 
Mj  weary  heart  its  throbbing  cease, 
Cold  monldeiing  in  the  clay  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more. 
To  stain  my  Ufeless  fece  i 
Enetasped,  and  grasped 
Within  thy  cold  embrace  ! 


TO  MISS  L 


ITB   ■EATTB^ 


VOKMB  AS    A    irEW-TZAX*li   OIIT^ 
JAHUAMT  1,  1787. 


AoAnr  the  dlent  wheeb  of  time 
Their  annual  nmnd  haye  driren, 

And  yoa,  though  scarce  in  maiden  prime, 
Ave  ao  much  nearer  hearen. 

No  gifts  haTe  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infent  year  to  hail ; 
I  send  yoa  more  than  India  boasts. 

In  Edwin^  simple  tale. 

Our  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  Ioyc 
Is  charged,  periups,  too  true  { 

Bvt  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 
An  Edwin  still  to  you  ! 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
r,  1786. 


I  uuro  faae  thou^t,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  anmrthing  to  have  sent  you, 
Thoo^  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento.; 
But  how  the  subject  theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Fsthaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

II. 

Tell  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me. 
Tell  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  mnckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought. 

E'en  when  your  end's  attained  ; 
Aad  a'  your  views  may  come  to  naught. 

Where  vwbtj  nerve  is  strained. 


III. 
Ill  no  say,  men  are  villains  a' ; 

The  real,  hardcn'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricked : 
But  och !  mankind  are  imco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted ! 

IV. 

Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  fortune's  strife. 

Their  fate  we  should  nae  censure. 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer  ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart. 

Though  poortith  hourly  stare  him ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

V. 
Aye  free,  affhan'  your  story  tell. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 

Ye  scarcely  tcU  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  through  every  other  man, 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  slee  inspection. 

VI. 
The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-placed  love. 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove. 

Though  naething  should  divulge  it  I 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  the  sin, 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But  och  !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling  ! 

VIL 
To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile. 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour ; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Not  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent. 

VIII. 
The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip. 

To  baud  the  wretch  in  order ; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border ; 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause*- 

Debar  a*  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences. 

IX. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Must  sure  become  the  creafiire ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  ft)ibcar, 

And  e'en  the  rigid  feature  ; 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range. 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended .' 
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When  natiDg  roand  in  plewunt  ring, 

Beligion  maj  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  sbe  fpe  %  nndom  sting. 

It  may  be  little  minded  i 
But  when  on  lile  weVe  ten^jtest-diiven, 

A  conscience  but  a  ^ankei^- 
A  correspondence  fizM  wi'  heaywi 

Is  sore  a  noble  anchor ! 

XI. 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  yovth ! 

Your  heart  can  ne*er  be  wanting: 
May  pmdence,  fbrtitiide,  and  troth 

Erect  jronr  brow  undannting  I 
In  plon^mian  phrase,  *<  God  send  yov  speed,** 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser: 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 

Than  ever  did  tb'  adviser. 


ON  A  SCOTCH  BARD  GONE  TO  THE  WEST 

INDIES. 

A*  TC  wha  fiye  by  soups  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  tiiink. 

Come  mourn  wfme! 
Oar  billie's  gien  ua  a*  a  ^k. 

An*  owre  the  sea. 

Lament  him,  a*  ye  rantin  eere^ 
Wha  dearly  like  a  laodom-splore, 
Nae  mair  hell  join  the  merry-ioar. 

In  social  key  i 
For  now  heH  ta*^n  anither  shore. 

An' owre  the  sea. 

The  bonnie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him ; 
The  widowv,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him, 

Wi'  tearfu'  e'e  t 
For  weel  I  wat  theyHI  sairly  miss  him 

That's  owxe  the  sea. 

O  fortune,  they  hae  room  to  gromible ! 
Hadst  thou  ta'en  aff  some  drowsy  bummle, 
Wha  can  do  naught  but  fyke  and  fumble, 

Twad  been  nae  plea  i 
But  he  was  gleg  as  ony  wumble. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear, 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear ; 
"Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  ftar. 

In  flinders  flee ) 
He  was  her  laureate  monie  a  year. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

He  saw  mIsfortuneHi  cauld  nor-wesC 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
A  jiUet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be ! 
So  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast. 

An' owre  the 


To  tremble  under  fbrtuneHi  cummock. 
On  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o'  drummock. 


Wi'hisproad, 
8oiow*thb 


CoQldiU 

tern 
An*owrett» 

gian  to  great  misguiding, 
pouches  wad  na  bade  ini 
eVr  was  msder  hiffingi 
He4ealtitlrse: 
The  muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in» 

Tkat^  Ofwie  the  ass. 


HeneVr 
Yetooinhis 
Wi'hhttitx 


Jsmaica  boffics,  use  hhn 
An*  hap  him  in  a  eode  bfiel  i 
Yell  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chid. 

And  Ita*  o*  i^eet 
He  wad  oa  wraagM  the  vera  diel, 

llBt^i  owre  the  ass. 


Faieweel,  my 
Your  natifve  soil  was  ii|^  fll-^wllliei 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  IDy, 

Nowboimilie! 
Ill  toast  ye  In  my  Mndmost  g&Iie, 

Though  owietts  s 


TO   A    HAGGIS. 


FAim  fit*  your 
Gceat  idkieftaiD  o*  the . 
AbooD  them  a*  ye  tak  jrow 

I^inch,  tripe^  or 
Weel  are  ye  ward|y  of  a  graee 

Aslang^BBj 


The  groaning  treneiieF  tbeve  ye  fill. 
Your  hurdles  like  a  distant  hUl, 
Your  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mUl 

In  tisne  o*  need. 
While  throu|^.your  pores  the  dews  distB 

like 


His  knife  see  rustic  labour  ^gbt. 
An'  cut  you  up  with  ready  sl%ht. 
Trenching  your  gushing  sataili 

LikeoDiedltdi; 
And  then,  O  what  a  gknious  s^ht, 

Wazm-reekiQ,  ridi  I 


Then  horn  ibr  honi  theystretdl 
Dell  tak  the  hindmost,  on  tbqr  drive, 
THI  a*their  weel-swalTld  Igrtes  be|n» 

Are  bent  like  tans  I 
Then  auU  guidman,  maist  like  to  lyve, 

Bethankit 


Is  there  that  o*te  his  Fkuncb 
Or  olio  that  would  staw  a  sow. 
Or  fricasec  wad  make  her  spew 

Wr  perfect 
Looks  down  wi*  a 

On 


? 

Poor  devil  *  see  him  owre  his  tiash. 
As  feckless  as  a  witherM  rash. 
His  spindle  diaak  a  guid  whip  lash. 

His  nieve  a  nit ; 
Throuj^  bloody  flood  or  field  to  dasl^ 

0  how  unfit! 
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But  mtfk  tht  mtfey  haKb4M, 
Tht  trtabliiig  Mith  ratcNiBdi  hit  tnad, 
Cbp  in  hit  walit  uk&w  a  blad»» 

Htm  mak  it  wfalMk  I 
An' Icp,  an' um,  ■&' bMdt  will  nod, 

Lflw  taps  o' thrifila. 

Ya  powiiit,  vim  mak  Buildad  jov  can. 
And  diih  than  out  thair  liiU  o' fiure, 
Anld  Seotlaad  wants  naa  tUakiDg  ware 

That  janpi  in  luggiet  i 
Boty  if  y  with  liar  giattfii'  prayary 

Git  har  a  haggis! 


A  DEDICATKHf  TO  OAYIN  HABnLTON,ESQ. 


■a,  lira  in  flut  nanatka, 
A  iiifhin,  llalh>kia  dedkation. 
To  looM  yon  op,  u' ca' joa  guid. 
An'  tpmng  o*.  great  an'  noble  bluid, 
Became  jelre  tonnmed  like  his  grace, 
Fnhape  related  to  the  race  { 
Then  when  nn  tired—end  tae  are  ye, 
Wi'  mony  a  inlioqie,  tiniu'  lie, 
Set  np  a  lace,  how  I  stop  short. 
For  icar  yoar  modesty  be  hart 

This  may  do    rnann  do,  sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Mann  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefov  t 
For  me !  aae  laigh  I  need  na  bow. 
For,  Loid  be  tfaankit,  I  can  plough  | 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thanUt,  I  can  beg  i 
8ae  I  shall  say,  an'  that's  nae  flatterln, 
Itli  just  sic  poet,  an'  sic  patroo. 

The  poet,sone  gold  angel  help  him. 
Or  else,  I  foar,  some  ill  ane  ikelp  him, 
He  may  do  wcel  for  a'  he's  done  yet. 
But  OB^  he^  no  just  begmi  yet 

The  patfQa|(sir,  ye  mann  ibrgie  me, 
I  winna  lie,  eome  what  will  o'  me,) 
On  ereiy  hand  it  will  allow'd  be, 
He^  just    nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  seadii^  and  freely  grant. 
Be  downa  see  a  poor  man  want  i 
WbkiH  no  his  ain  he  winna  tak  it. 
What  anee  he  says,  he  winna  break  it  i 
Aoght  he  can  lend  hell  no  refuset. 
Till  aft  his  gnidneai  is  abased  t 
And  laacals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang. 
E'en  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang : 
As  master,  landlofd,  husband,  father. 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

Bat  then,  na  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that ; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that; 
It's  narthing  but  a  milder  feature 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  nature ! 
Tell  get  the  best  o'  moral  works 
"Mang  black  Gentoos  and  pagan  Turks. 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 
Wha  never  heard  of  orthodoxy. 
That  he'k  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need. 
The  fSBttaOHUi  in  word  and  deed, 


It^  no  through  tenor  of  d-inn-4iui| 
It's  jost  a  carnal  iiM*ii«at''*n, 

Morality,  thou  deadJIy  bane. 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  trust  is 
In  moral  merey,  truth,  and  justice ! 

No— stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  pladc  i 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back ) 
Steal  through  a  winnock  frae  a  wh-re, 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door  t 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane. 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  gmnstane. 
Ply  every  art  o'  legal  thieving  $ 
No  matter,  stick  to  sound  believing. 

Learn  threennile  prayers,  and  half-milt 
graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  lang  wry  foceo  i 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan. 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own  i 
I'll  warrant  then,  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  of  C-lv-o, 
For  gumlie  dobs  of  your  ain  delvin ! 
Ye  sons  of  heresy  and  error. 
Yell  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror ! 
When  vengeance  draws  the  swocd  in  wrath. 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom. 
Just  frets  till  Heaven  commission  gies  him  i 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  misery  moans. 
And  strikes  the  ever  deepening  tones. 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans ! 

Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digression, 
I  maist  forgat  m^*  dedication  j 
But  when  divinity  comen  cross  me. 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  sir,  ye  see  twas  nae  daft  vapour. 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper, 
When  a'  my  work  I  did  review. 
To  dedicate  them,  sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill) 
I  thought  them  something  like  yoursel. 

Then  patronize  them  wi*  your  fikvour. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever — 
I  had  amaist  said,  ever  prey. 
But  that's  a  word  I  need  na  say : 
For  prayin  I  hae  little  skill  ot ; 
I'm  baith  dead-sweer,  an'  wretched  ill  ot ; 
But  I'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  prayer. 
That  kens  or  bears  about  you,  sir-^ 

**  May  ne'er  misfortune's  gowling  bark 
Howl  through  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk ! 
May  ne'er  his  generous,  honest  heart, 
For  that  same  generous  spirit  smart ! 
May  K*******s  far  honourM  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame. 
Till  H*******8,  at  least  a  dizen. 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labours  risen  t 
Five  bonnie  lasses  round  their  table, 
And  seven  bnw  fellows,  stout  an'  able 
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To  serve  their  king  and  county  wcel, 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  tteel ! 
May  health  and  peace,  with  mutual  rayi, 
Shine  on  the  evening  o'  his  days ; 
Till  his  wee  curiie  John's  ier-oe. 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow !" 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion, 
Wi*  complimentary  eflfusion  t 
But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Axe  blest  with  fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  zeal  most  fervept. 
Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant. 

But  if  (which  powers  above  prevent !) 
That  iroD-hearted  carl,  want. 
Attended  in  his  grim  advances 
By  sad  miitakes,  and  black  mischanees. 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him. 
Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 
Your  humble  servant  then  no  mbre  i 
For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 
But  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  heaven ! 
While  recollection's  power  is  given. 
If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life. 
The  victim  sad  of  fortuned  strife, 
I,  through  the  tender  gushing  tear. 
Should  recognise  my  master  dear. 
If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together. 
Then,  sir,  your  hand— my  friend  and  brother  I 


TO  A  LOUSE. 

OBT  fEEnrO  ONX  OK  A  LADY'S  BONIfKT  AT  CHUHCH. 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie  ? 
'Tour  impudence  protects  you  sairly : 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  laeei 
Though  faith,  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner. 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  and  sinner. 
How  dare  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  ? 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner. 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle ; 
Where  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle 
Wi*  ither  kindred,  jumpin  cattle. 

In  shoals  and  nations ; 
Whare  horn  or  bane  ne'er  dare  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  baud  ye  there,  ye're  out  o*  sight. 
Below  the  fatfrils,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet !  yell  no  be  right 

Till  ye've  got  on  it. 
The  vera  tapmost,  towering  height 

0'  miss's  bonnet. 

My  sooth !  right  baold  ye  set  your  nose  out. 
As  plump  and  gray  as  onie  grozet ; 
O  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 
I'd  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  doze  ot. 

Wad  dress  your  droddum ! 


I  wad  DA  been  SQrpffised  to  spy 
You  on  an  anld  wlfe^  flainen  toy  i 
Or  aiblins  boom  bit  doddie  boy, 

On^  wyUe  coat  i 
But  miss^  fine  Liniftrdi !  fie. 

How  dare  ye  dot  ? 

0  Jenny,  dinnft  toes  you  bead. 
An'  set  your  beantiet  a'  abread ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  coned  speed 

Tlieblastie«kmakin! 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takin ! 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  ixae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion  i 
What  airs  in  dress  and  gait  wad  lea^  «, 

And  e'en  devotion ! 


ADDRESS  TO  EDINBUBGB. 

L 

Edina!  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monaich^  liset 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powen ! 
From  marking  wildly-ccatter'd  flowers, 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stiayM, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  bous, 

I  shelter  in  thy  bonourM  shade. 

IL 

Here  wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide, 

As  busy  trade  his  labours  plies  i 
There  architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise  t 
Here  justice,  from  her  native  skies. 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod  { 
There  learning,  with  hiiAigle  eyes. 

Seeks  science  in  her  coy  abode. 

IIL 

Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind. 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  liberal  mind^ 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale  i 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow's  wail. 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim ; 
And  never  may  their  sooroes  &il ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name ! 

IV. 
Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn ! 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy ! 
Fair  B strikes  th*  adoring  eye, 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shines 
I  see  the  sire  of  love  on  high. 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine ! 

V. 

There,  watching  high  the  least  alarmi^ 
Tl\y  rough,  rude  fintiess  deams  a&rt 
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Lite  MBit  bold  TWtuia,  gnj  in  anniy 
And  maxkM  with  manj  a  laamy  Mtr  i 

The  pondcnnis  walls  and  muqr  bur. 
Grim  rising  o^  the  nigged  lock) 

HaT«  oft  withstood  — «<iing  wir. 
And  oft  repeUM  th'inTider*^  shock. 

VL 
Wifli  awo-stniek  tiionght,  tnd  pitying  toaxSy 

I  Titw  ths;t  noble,  stately  dome. 
Where  Scotia'k  Ungs  of  other  years, 

Fsmed  heroes !  hsd  their  royal  home  s 
Ahs  *  how  changed  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  rojal  name  low  in  the  dost! 
Their  haplsss  nee  wild-wandering  roam ! 

Thoogh  rigid  law  cries  out,  Twas  just  I 

VIL 
¥711d  beats  Bj  heart  to  trace  yoor  steps. 

Whose  ancestors,  fai  da^  of  yore, 
Throogh  hostile  ranki  tnd  min'd  gaps 

Old  8cotia<i  bloody  lion  bore  t 
EVn  I  wlio  sing  in  rastie  lore. 

Haply  mj  sires  haye  left  their  ihed. 
And  fiMed  grim  danger^  loudest  roar. 

Bold  iiollowing  where  your  fiuhers  led ! 

vni. 

Efina !  8cotia>k  darling  seat! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch*!  feet 

Sat  legislation*!  lOTereign  powers ! 
FhMtt  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flowers, 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  fhMfw 


fiPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK, 

Al  OLD  SUIfilSH  BAMD. — ^APmiL   Ist,   1785. 

WmuB  briers  and  woodbines  budding  green, 
4d*  paitricks  seraiehin  loud  at  e'en. 
An'  morning  ponssie  whiddin  aeen. 

Inspire  my  muse, 
Ail  freedom  in  an  unknown  frien', 

I  pray  excuse. 

Oa  fittten-een  we  had  a  rockin. 
To ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stockini 
Aad  there  was  muckle  fun  an'  jokin. 

Ye  need  na  doubt  i 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin 

At  smig  about 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboott  them  a*  it  pleased  me  best, 
That  aome  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  t 
It  thriU'd  the  heart-strings  through  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 

I've  scarce  heard  aught  describes  sae  weel, 
What  generous,  manly  bosoms  feel ; 
Thought  I,  <«  Can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wark  !" 
They  taold  me  twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 


It  pat  me  fidgin-fun  to  heart. 
And  sae  about  him  there  I  spiert  t 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declared 

He  had  ingine, 
That  nane  excell'd  it,  few  cam  near% 

It  was  sae  fine. 

That  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale. 
An'  either  douce  or  meny  tale. 
Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel. 

Or  witty  catches, 
Tween  Inverness  and  Tiviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an'  aith. 
Though  I  should  pawn  my  pleugh  and  graitb. 
Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death. 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  your  crack. 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell. 

Though  rude  an'  rough. 
Yet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel. 

Does  well  enough. 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense. 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance, 
An'  hae  to  learning  noe  pretence. 

Yet,  what  the  matter  ? 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Your  critic  folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
And  say,  **  How  can  you  e*er  propose. 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose, 

To  mak  a  sang  ?" 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  may  be  wrang. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools  $ 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  your  grammars  t 
Ye'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools. 

Or  Icnappin  hammers. 

A  set  o'  dull  conceited  hashes. 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes ! 
Tliey  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses. 

Plain  truth  to  speak } 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Pamassu; 

By  dint  o'  Greek  ! 

Gie  me  ac  spark  o'  nature's  fire. 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire  ; 
Then  though  I  drudge  throu<;h  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart, 
My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire, 

May  touch  the  heart 

0  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee. 
Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  and  sice. 
Or  bright  Lapraik's  my  friend  to  be, 

If  I  can  hit  it ! 
That  would  be  lear  eneugh  for  me, 

If  I  cuuld  get  it. 
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Now,  sir,  if  ye  faae  friends  enow, 
Though  real  friends,  I  blieTe,  sre  few, 
Tet,  if  joor  catalogue  be  fu', 

I'se  no  insist. 
But  gif  ye  want  ae  fiiend  that*!  true, 

I'm  on  your  list. 

I  winna  blaw  about  nysel ; 
As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell  r 
But  friends,  and  folk  that  wish  me  well. 

They  sometimes  roose  m^» 
Though  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  hj  abuse  me. 

There's  ae  wee  &ut  they  whyles  lay  to  mit, 
I  like  the  lasses— Gude  foigie  me  ! 
For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  firae  me. 

At  dance  or  fair  t 
May  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  race,  or  Mauchline  fair, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  yon  tliere  i 
We*se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care. 

If  we  forgather, 
An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we^  gar  him  clatter. 
An*  kirsen  him  wi'  leekin  water  t 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter. 

To  cheer  our  heart  i 
An'  faith  we^  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part 

Awa,  ye  t^fish  warly  race, 
Wha  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  grace, 
K'en  love  an'  friendship,  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face, 

Nor  hear  you  crack. 

But  yt  whom  social  pleasure  charms. 
Whose  heart  the  tide  of  kindness  warms. 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms. 

Each  aid  the  others'. 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  aims, 

My  friends,  my  brothers  ! 

But  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle. 
As  my  auld  pen'ft  worn  to  the  grissle 
Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle, 

VTho  am,  most  fervent. 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whissle. 

Your  friend  and  servant. 


TO  THE  SAME. 
21st,  1786. 


Wbilb  new-ca'd  kye  rout  at  the  stake. 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik. 
This  hour  on  e'enin^  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I'm  debtor 
To  honest-hearted,  auld  Lapraik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 


Fo^esket  nlr*  wi^  WMij  l•f^ 
Rattlin'  the  com  oBt-o^re  the  a^ 
Or  dealing  throof^  amaag  the  JM^ 

Their  tan-hoon*  biti, 
Bd(y  awkirt  mue  sail  pleada  and  befs 

I  would  na  write. 

The  tipclew  rimiseilM  hjnia, 
She'k  salt  atheet,  and  soaiethiBg  laqr, 
Qoo'  she,  <«  Te  kan,  we*ve  been  aae  bnqr. 

This  month  an*  aaii^ 
That  trouth  my  head  ii  grown  diglht  dioie 

An'  lOBiettiinff  •air.'' 

Ber  dosHT  excmet  pat  me  mad  i 
^Censeisnee,'' eayt  I, «  ye  thowlMi  Jad ! 
FU  write,  an'  that  a  hesvty  bland, 

ThiaToianS^I 
So  dinna  ye  ai&ont  yonr  trade, 

«  ShaU  bauU  Liqpraik,  the  king  o*  bevtib 
Though  mankind  were  a  padc  o'  caitMy 

Roose  yon  sae  weel  for  your  deeerti,  - 

in  terms  ao  filanffllyt 

Tet  yellnegleet  te  shaw  your  parts, 

iji>  thank  him  kindly!'' 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink. 
An'  down  gaed  stompie  in  the  ink  i 
Quoth  I,«Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  TOW  ni  dose  it  I 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  dink. 

By  Jove  ni  prase  it?* 


Sae  I've  iMgon  t»sei«wl,  bnt 
In  rhyme  or  prose,  or  baith  tiiegither. 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that^i  rif^tly  nefther. 

Let  time  mak  proof  i 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  bledier 

Jistdeananeot 

My  worthy  iUcsid,  ne^  gnidge  an'caip, 
Though  fortane  use  you  hard  an'  shaq|»t 
Come,  kittle  up  your  mooriand  haip 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  fottue  waft  an*  waipt 

8ha*ft  but  a  b-tch. 

She's  gien  me  monie  a  Jirt  an*  deg. 
Sin'  I  eould  striddle  owre  a  rig  i 
But,  by  the  L— d,  though  I  shoold  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
111  laugh,  an'  sing,  and  diake  my  lag, 

^  ]ang*s  I  dow  I 


Now  comes  the  sax  an'  twentieth 
I've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timsser. 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  yaari 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 

Do  ye  envy  tlie  dty  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent» 
Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  eent  per  cent. 

And  mitffkle  warns 
In  some  bit  biuf^  to  represent 

A  baiUel  name  ? 


TO  W.  8 


N. 


Or  b*t  tin  |nn|IHy,  UnJMl  tiii— , 
Wi*  niflM  mk  ta'  glMKin'  etM^ 
urif  »K«»iif  Minitl  ■!«  itifun  ihinlr  hiM 

^^^^^      ^^^^^^^■■^^^^^    •^^^i^^^B^^^^^W    ^^P^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^^^P^v       ^^^^^^H^^^V^^    ^^^Bi^^^^^^^B « 

But  lordly  italki, 
White  caps  aad  booDVIs  aff  u*  tft^aa, 

Ai  by  he  walls  ? 

•*  O  ThM  whi  gtet  US  CMh  guli  ^  * 
Gk  BM  o>  wit  tB>  MUM  a  lift, 
Then  ton  Be,  if  Tkra  pteeae,  adiifty 

Thrau^  ScotlaDd  wide  I 
Wi>  eiti  nor  lafapii  I  wadmt  iUft, 

In  »' their  pride !" 

Were  thii  the  dMHer  of  ear  itate, 
«  Ob  pain  o' heU  he  rich  an' gnat,** 
rh—atien  then  wonM  he  oar  irte 

Beyond  remeed  t 
Bot,  thanki  te  hei?en !  that's  no  the  gate 

We  team  our  ereed. 

For  thai  the  royal  mandate  ran, 
When  tot  the  honan  race  hegu^ 
••  The  todal,  fiiendl^y  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
TIs  he  ftilUs  freat  natare*k  pten. 

An' none  hot  he  ."* 


0  maodate  gtettena  and  divine ! 
The  ragged  foUowers  of  the  nine* 
IHwr,  thoaghtteas  doTite !  yet  may  shioa 

In  gkviooi  light. 
White  ssvdid  eooe  of  MaflMDon'k  line 

An  darlc  as  night 

Thoo^  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an' 
growl. 
Their  worthless  nteTdu'  of  a  sool 
Mzy  m  sosne  future  carcass  howl. 

The  forest's  fright  I 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

Bfay  shun  the  light 


Then  may  Lapraik  and  Bums  arise, 
To  reach  their  natiTe,  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes,  an'  jbjrs. 

In  some  mild  sphere, 
StiU  cloeer  knit  in  friendship's  tie 

Each  passing  year. 


TO   W.  8 


N, 


May,  178& 

I  OAT  your  tetter,  winsome  WHIie ; 
Wi'  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  biawlte ; 
Thou^  I  maan  sayt,  I  wad  be  silly, 

An'nneoTain, 
Should  I  heliere,  my  coaxm'  billte. 

Tour  flatterin  strain* 

But  I'se  beliere  ye  kindly  meant  it, 
I  tod  be  teith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelin*S  sklented 

On  my  poor  musie  t 
Though  in  sic  phrasin'  terms  ye*¥e  penn'd  it, 

I  searce  excuse  ye. 


My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel 
Wi' AUan,  or  wi' Gilbertfleld, 

The  brace  o'  frme  i 
Or  Fergusson,  the  writer-chiel, 

A  dcethloss  pfuft, 

(0  Fergnsson !  thy  gloiioas  parte 
111  suited  law^  dry,  musty  arte! 
My  curse  iqwn  your  whonstane  hearts^ 

Te  Enbru^  gentry ! 
The  tithe  o*  what  ye  waste  mt  eaftse^ 

Wad  stowM  his  pantry  .*) 

Yet  when  a  tate  comes  i'  my  head» 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed. 
As  whyles  they're  like  to  be  my  deojS, 

(0  sad  disease  {) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed  i 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Anld  Goil&  now  may  fidge  fn'fidn. 
She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  aan. 
Quels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lay% 
Till  eehoea  m'  resound  agam 

Her  weel-snng  praise. 

Nee  poet  tho^t  her  worth  his  wUte^ 
To  set  her  naaae  in  measured  styte  | 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  iste 

Beside  New  HoUiiii, 
Or  where  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Besouth  Msgsllan. 

Ramsay  an*  famous  Fsignseon 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboont 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 

Naebody  sings. 


Th'  IlljTssus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an' 
Glide  sweet  in  monte  a  tonefii'  line ! 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  cock  your  crest. 
Well  gar  our  streams  and  bumiee  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best 

We'U  sing  auld  Coite's  plains  an'  fislls. 
Her  moors  red-brown  with  heather  bells. 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  and  dells. 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  bteod 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod. 

Or  glorious  dyed. 

0,  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an'  woods. 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whids. 

Their  loves  e^joy, 
While  through  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailfti' cry! 
tS 


BURNS. 


E'en  winter  bleak  hM  chazms  for  me. 
When  winds  rave  through  the  naked  tree  i 
Or  £ro6t3  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoarygraji 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-furious  flee. 

Darkening  the  day ! 

0  nature !  a*  thy  shows  an'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
Whether  the  simmer  kindly  warms 

Wi*  life  an'  light. 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms, 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 

The  muse,  nae  poet  ever  land  her. 
Till  by  hlmsel  he  leam'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander. 

An'  no  think  lang  t 
O  sweet !  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  hMrtfelt  sang ! 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-«houther,  jundie,  stretch,  an'  strive. 
Let  me  fair  nature's  face  descrive. 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure, 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive. 

Bum  owre  their  treasoie. 

Fareweel, «  my  rhyme-composing  brither !" 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ithert 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  firatemali 
May  envy  wallop  in  a  tether, 

Black  fiend,  infernal ! 

While  higblandmen  hate  tolls  and  taxes  i 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  gmd  fat  braxies  t 
While  terra  fixma,  on  her  axis. 

Diurnal  turns. 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  practice. 

In  Robert  Bums. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mt  memory's  no  worth  a  preen ; 
I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean. 
Ye  bade  me  write  jrou  what  they  mean 

By  this «« new-light,"* 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 
At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents, 
They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance. 

Or  rules  to  gie, 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  lallans. 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon, 
Tust  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o*  shoon, 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon, 

Gaed  past  their  viewing. 
An*  shortly  after  she  was  done. 

They  gat  a  new  one. 


•  **  New-light**  ii  a  cant  phrase  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
(nr  those  religfcrais  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich 
hat  dofeoded  to  strenuously. 


This  past  fiv  eertiin,  undiipiited  I 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  beads  to  doabt  it. 
Till  cfaiels  gat  up  an'  wid  confute  it. 

An'  ea'd  it  wrang  i 
An'  mudde  din  tiwn  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  and  lang. 

Some  herds,  weel  leanM  npo'  the  beak. 
Wad  threap  aold  folk  the  thing  misteuk  % 
For  Hwas  the  aald  moon  tnm'd  a  neok. 

An'  out  o*  sigbt. 
An'  backlins-oomin,  to  the  leok, 

Sbtt  grew  mair  bri^t. 


This  was  denied,  it  was  aAzmM  t 
The  herds  an'  hlsBels  were  alaxmM  s 
The  reverend  giay-beaids  rmved  an'  stmmM, 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  wen  infbfm'd 

Than  their  aold  daddies. 

Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  stkks  i 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  cloiiit  an'  nicks  i 
An'  monie  a  fellow  gat  his  lieks, 

Wi'  hearty  cnmt  t 
An'  some,  to  lean  them  for  tiielr  tricks. 

Were  hangM  an'  bunt 

This  game  was  playM  in  monie  lands, 
An'  auld-light  caddies  bore  sk  hands. 
That  feith  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks. 
The  lairds  finbade,  by  strict  oommands. 

Sic  blttidy  pimnks. 

But  new-light  herds  gat  sic  a  eowe. 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  8tick-wi*-stowe, 
Till  now  amaist  on  every  knowe. 

Yell  find  ane  placed ; 
An'  some,  their  new-light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  barefiMcd. 

Nae  doubt  the  auld-lij^t  flocks  are  bleatio ; 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vexM  an*  sweathi ; 
hlysel,  I've  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi'  gimin  spite. 
To  hear  the  moon  sae  sadly  lieM  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  loons ! 
Some  auld-light  herds  in  neebor  towns 
Are  mindt  in  things  they  ca*  baUoons, 

To  tak  a  flight. 
An'  stay  a  month  araang  tbt  moons 

An'  see  them  right 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  tliem ; 
An'  when  the  auld  moon^i  gann  to  leave  themi 
The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  thea, 

Just  i'  their  pouch. 
An*  when  the  new-light  billies  see  tliem, 

I  think  they'U  crouch ! 

Sae,  ye  obwrve  that  a'  this  clatter 
Is  nacthing  but  a  **  moonshine  matter ;" 
But  though  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie, 
I  hope,  we  bardies  ken  stmie  better. 

Than  mind  sic  bmlzie. 


TAM   O'  SHANTER. 


ISTLE   TO   J.  K*****K 


Wf  Toditf  fndj-wittfd  R* 
o'  eodn  for  ftin  in'  drinkin  ! 
oaf  fodlj  Iblki  are  thinkio, 

Tour  dmiDS*  an'  trkkt 
yoo,  Kbnb-like,  aFilnkin, 

Strmv^t  to  aold  Niek'k. 

n0  monio  enda  an'  cants, 
■r  wicked  dnmcken  lants, 
deril  o*  the  aaunti. 

An'  fill  tfacm  fim  i 
Ihtir  failingi,  flawi,  an'  wanti. 

An  a' leen  through. 

7,  in  nwrcy  ipaic  it! 
rate.  0  dinna  tear  it ! 
r  tiidr  aakef  wha  aften  wear  it. 

The  lads  in  black ! 
met  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 

RiTesHaff  their  hack. 

ricked  tinner,  wha  ye're  skaithing, 
I  hlne-fown  hedge  an'  claithing 
tnk  tint,  j9  lea'e  them  naething 

To  ken  them  by, 
usegmente  heathen 

Like  yon  or  I. 

i  joa  home  some  rhyming  ware, 
MigainM  fiv,  an'  mair  t 
y  hu  an  hoar  to  spare, 

I  will  expect 
h  yc*ll  sent  wi'  cannie  care, 

And  no  neglect. 

&itii,  sna'  heart  hae  I  to  sing ! 
low  scaieely  spread  her  wing ! 
I  mysel  a  honnie  spring, 

An'  danced  my  fill ! 
pmc  an'  sairt  the  Idng, 

At  Banker's  HUL 

t  night  lately  in  my  fun, 

iring  wi'  the  gan. 

It  a  paitiiek  to  the  grun, 

A  honnie  ben, 
s  twili|^  was  begun, 

Thooght  nane  wad  ken. 


r  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 

t  a  wee  for  sport, 

Un  they  wad  iash  me  fort ; 

But,  dcil-ma-care ! 
tells  the  poacher-oourt 

The  hale  affair. 

Id  used  hands  had  ta'en  a  note, 
hen  had  got  a  shot ; 
cctedfor  the  plot; 

I  scorn  *d  to  lie ; 
whizzle  o'  my  groat. 

An*  pay  t  the  fee. 

inraorous  dream  of  hij  was  ihen  making  a 

notry  side. 

lad  promised  ihe  anthor. 


But,  by  my  gun,  o' guns  the  wale. 
An'  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail, 
An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  TOW  an'  swear ! 
The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale. 

For  this,  niest  year. 

As  scon's  the  dockin-time  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
Lr— d,  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by. 

For  my  gowd  guinea: 
Though  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For't  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame : 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb. 
But  twa^three  draps  about  the  wame 

Scarce  through  the  feathers  ( 
An'  baith  a  yellow  Creorge  to  claim, 

An'  thole  their  blethers ! 

It  pits  me  aye  as  mad's  a  hare  i 
So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 
But  pennyworth^  again  is  fair. 

When  time's  expedient: 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  sir. 

Your  most  obedient 


TAM  O'SHANTER. 

▲  TALE. 

Of  brownyls  and  of  bogilis  full  is  this  buke. 

Oawin  Bouolab. 

When  chapman  billies  loaye  the  street. 
And  drouthy  neebors  necbors  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 
An*  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy. 
An'  gettin  fou  and  unco  happy, 
Wo  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  0*Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ac  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

0  Tam !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise, 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  wecl  thou  was  a  skcllum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ac  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  every  naig  was  cn'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on  ; 
That  at  the  I^-d's  housp,  c'on  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Joan  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that  lato  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  dorp  drown'd  in  Doon; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlock^  in  the  mirk, 
By  Allowray's  auld  haunted  kirk. 
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Ah,  gentle  damei !  it  gart  om  greet. 
To  think  how  meny  eovnielf  tweet, 
How  moDj  lengUieB^,  nge  adrieef. 
The  hatband  firae  the  wife  detpitet ! 

But  to  OUT  talei  Ae  maiket  ni|^t. 
Tain  had  got  planted  unco  right  t 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi*  reaming  twatt,  that  drank  ^rinely  i 
And  at  hit  elbow  louter  Johnny, 
Hit  ancient,  trutty,  drouthy  crony  t 
Tarn  lo'ed  hfan  like  a  rera  britberi 
They  had  been  fou  for  weekt  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  tangt  an'  clatleri 
And  aye  the  ale  wat  glowing  betteri 
The  landlady  and  Tarn  grew  giadoua, 
Wi'  favourt  teeret,  tweet,  and  predoot  s 
The  touter  tauld  hit  queeiett  ttoriet  i 
The  landlord^  laugh  wat  ready  chomtt 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  ruttle. 
Tarn  did  na  mind  the  ttorm  a  whittle. 

Care,  mad  to  tee  a  man  tae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himielf  amang  the  nappy  i 
At  beet  flee  hame  wi'  ladei  o'  tieatiue, 
The  minutet  wingM  tbeir  way  wi'  pleature  i 
Kingt  may  be  blett,  but  Tarn  wat  gloriont. 
O'er  a'  the  illt  o'  life  Tietoriout. 

But  pleaturet  are  like  poppiet  tpread, 
You  teize  the  flower,  ita  bloom  it  thed  i 
Or  like  the  snow-fellt  in  the  rirer, 
A  moment  white—then  meltt  for  eTer) 
Or  like  the  botealit  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  i 
Or  like  the  rainbowt  lorely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  ttorm.— 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide  t 
The  hour  approachet  Tam  maun  ride  t 
That  hour,  o'  night't  black  arch  the  key-ttane, 
That  dreary  hour  he  mountt  hit  beatt  in  { 
And  sic  a  night  he  taki  the  road  in. 
As  ne'er  poor  tinner  wat  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  at  twad  blawn  iti  laati 
The  rattling  thowert  rote  on  the  blattt 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkneat  twallow'd  i 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'di 
That  night,  a  child  mi|^t  understand, 
The  deil  had  butinett  on  hit  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  hit  gray  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire. 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire  i 
Whiles  holding  fest  hit  guid  blue  bonnet  t 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  tome  auld  Scott  tonneti 
Whiles  glowering  round  wi'  prudent  caret. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawaret  t 
Kirk-Alloway  wat  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaittt  and  howlett  nightly  cryw^ 

By  thit  time  he  wat  crott  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  tnaw  the  chapman  tmoorM  i 
And  patt  the  birkt  an'  meikle  ttane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak't  neck  bane ; 
And  through  the  whint,  and  by  the  cainij 
Whare  huntert  fend  the  murder'd  bain  i 
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And  near  the  llwfB,  abooa  the  w«ll, 
Whare  MongoH  BiOMr  haagM 
Before  him  Doon  pooiB  all  hit  9oodi| 
The  doubling  ttoim  roan  through  the  wwdtt 
The  Ughtningi  fliih  ftooi  pole  to  polet 
Near  and  man  near  the  tfauaden  foUt 
When,  glimnering  thnMgli  tha  gwanli  tic  j, 
Kiik-Alkrway  eeemM  in  a  bleexe  i 
Through  ilkm  bote  the  b«mi  wvrt  ghttdigi 
And  loud  raeoonded  alith  and  danrinfr- 

Intpiring  bold  Joha  Bttliifeon ! 
What  dangera  thoa  ciMt  aakt  «§ 
Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  aae  wil  i 
Wi'  Qtquabae  w«11  fec«  the  deril 
The  twatt  eae  raamM  in  Ttmmdi^ 
Fair  play,  ht  carad  na  drib  a  boddltt. 
But  Maggie  ttood  li^t  tair  aatmiiib V, 
TiU,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonlih^ 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  li^i 
And,  vow !  Tam  taw  an  meo  algkt! 
Warlockt  and  witehea  in  a  dance  i 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  fkae  Fraaee, 
But  hompipet,  jigt,  ttrathtp^ya,  aad  ntHUp 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  tbair 
A  winnock-bonker  in  the 
There  tat  anld  Niek,  in  ihap«  o*  bwiti 
A  towzie  tylEa»  black,  grim,  and  laife. 
To  gie  them  muak  wat  hii  dwjgtff 
He  tcrew'd  the  pipet,  and  gart  Iktn  ikiil, 
Till  roof  and  raftert  a'  di 
Coffint  ttood  round  Uke  open 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  laat 
And  by  some  devilish  cantraip  alig^ 
Each  in  itt  cauld  hand  held  a  li|^iv— 
By  which  heroic  Tam  wat  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer^  banea  in  gibbet  ainnt 
Twa  span  lang,  wee,  unchriateBM  heiiBti 
A  thief  new  cuttad  free  a  rape, 
Wi»  his  kst  gatp  hit  gab  did  gapei 
Five  tomahawkt,  wi*  bhdd  red  nrtad  | 
Five  dmiten,  wi'  murder  cniated  i 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  ttrangled  i 
A  knife,  a  father«k  throat  had  maa^ad. 
Whom  hit  ain  ton  o'  life  ber^ 
The  gray  hairt  yet  ttack  to  the  belt  t 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfti*. 
Which  e'en  to  name  wad  be  oadawfti*. 

At  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  and  cakfrn^ 
The  mirth  and  fan  grew  feat  and  forioeat 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew  | 
The  dancert  quick  and  quicker  ficw| 
They  reel'd,  they  tet,  they  0088*4,  th^  ckekil 
TiU  ilka  carlin  twat  and  re^t. 
And  coott  her  dnddiea  to  the  waik. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  taik  * 

Now  Tam,  0  Tam !  had  tiiej  been  qwant, 
A'  plump  and  ttrapping,  in  their  teent  i 
Their  tarkt,  inttead  o'  creethie  flannen. 
Been  tnaw-white  teventeen  hnnder  linen ! 
Thir  breekt  o'  mine,  n^  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  pluth,  o'  gold  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gien  them  alTmy  hurdiea 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdiet. 
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But  witlMrM  beUuM,  told  tad  droll, 
Rlgwoodit  htp  wad  flpMn  a  ibal^ 
Lowping  an*  ttngiiig  on  a  cnnvBoeky 
I  woadar  didna  tun  thy  ftomadL 

Bat  Tub  kennM  wlal  was  Wbaf  fu*  1«iwlie» 
Thert  was  ae  winnme  wench  and  wattty 
That  night  cnliatad  in  tht  core, 
(Lang  altar  kennM  on  Oarrick  flhore ! 
For  mon J  a  baaat  to  dead  she  ihot, 
And  peiith'd  mony  a  hennio  hoat. 
And  ahook  baith  iMtkle  com  and  b«ar« 
And  kept  the  eoontiy  side  in  ft^) ' 
Her  cattie  sarfc,  o*  Paialej  luini. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn. 
In  loQgitnde  tliongh  sorely  Manty» 
It  was  her  best»  and  she  wps  Tmiintlsw— 
Ah  *  little  kennM  thy  rererend  giannie» 
That  sark  she  colt  for  her  wee  IVannie, 
Wi*  twa  pond  Scots,  (twas  a^  her  riches,) 
Wad  erer  graced  a  daaee  of  witches'! 

But  here  my  sanse  her  wing  maim  eonri 
8k  flights  are  Ihr  beyond  her  pow%r  t 
To  sing  how  If  annle  lap  and  flang, 
(A  soaple  jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
And  how  Tun  stood  Uke  ane  bewitchM, 
And  thought  his  yery  e*en  enrich'd ; 
E*en  Satan  glowrM,  and  fldged  fb'  &in. 
And  holehM  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  t 
Till  ftnt  ae  caper,  sjne  anither. 
Tarn  tint  Us  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  ont,  *■  Weel  done,  ciitty;>eark  !** 
And  in  an  instant  all  Was  dark  t 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  ralliedi    . 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  Mzz  out  wi^  *ngry  iyke, 
When  plond^fing  herds  assail  their  byke ; 
As  open  piissie*S  mortal  foes. 
When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose ; 
As  eager  nms  the  maiket-crowd. 
When  « Calch  the  thief  I*^  resoonds  aloudf 
So  Maggie  runs,  the.  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skreedi  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tarn !  ah,  Tam !  thon^U  get  thy  fisirin  I 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  .* 
In  rain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  wofu'  woinan ! 
Now  do  thy  speedy  ntmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  koy-stane*  of  the  bhg ; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  mnning  stream  they  dare  aa  crosf. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  coaM  make. 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake  \ 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  vpon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi'  forioos  ettle  i 
Bat  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettl^^ 

*  It  ii  a  well  known  fiict  that  witches,  or  any  evil  spfrits, 
haw  DO  power  to  IMlow  a  poor  wif ht  any  farther  than 
^  middle  of  the  next  running  stream.— It  majr  be  proper 
likcwiee  to  mentioo  to  the  benighted  traveller,  that  when 
b«  blla  in  with  boglea,  whateTer  danger  majr  be  In  his 
K'HQ^  drwrnrd,  there  Is  moeh  more  hasard  In  iorning 
tack. 


Ae  spring  bioagfat  off  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tailt 
The  carlin  danf^  her  by  the  rmnp. 
And  left  poor  Bfaggie  scarce  a  stump, 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read. 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  tak  heed  t 
Whene'er  to  drin|c  yon  are  inclined. 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  n^d. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear/— 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare. 


SONGS. 


THE  LEA-Ria. 

Whzit  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star. 

Tells  boghtin-time  is  near,  my  Jo  i 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field. 

Return  sae  dowf  and  weaiy.  Of, 
Dowh  by  the  bum,  where  scented  Uifcs, 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear»  my  Jo, 
111  meet  thee  on  the  lea^rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

rd  rove  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  O, 
If  through  that  glen,  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
Although  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  Wild, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea^rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun. 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo, 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen. 

Along  the  bum  to  steer,  my  jo  t 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  grey. 

It  maks  ray  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  deane,  0. 


TO  MART. 
TvHa— ^  Bwe4>aghts,  Marion." 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Ma^, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange. 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies,, 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  n^  Mary, 
I  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  be  true  i 

And  sae  may  the  heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  my  vow  ! 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-whit^  hand ; 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 


BURNS. 


We  bae  plighted  onr  tiothy  my  Muy, 

In  mutual  affeetkHi  to  join, 
And  cunt  be  tiie  cause  that  shall  part  os ! 

The  hour,  and  the  moment  o*  time ! 


MY  WIFE'S  A  WINSOIOB  WEB  TBUXQ. 

She  ifl  a  wlnsome^ee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wi£^  o'  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 

I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 

And  niest  my  heart  I^  wear  her, 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing'. 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wifis  o'  mine. 

The  warld'ft  wradc  we  riiare  o% 
The  wantle  and  the  can  ot ;. 
Wi'  her  111  btithly  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


BONNIE   LESLET. 

O  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o*ier  the  border  ? 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  frrtter. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 
And  love  but  her  for  evwr  i 

For  nature  made  her  what  she  is. 
And  ne'er  made  sic  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  &ir  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee  t 

Thou  art  divine,  Isdr  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee  { 

He*d  look  into  thy  bonnie  face. 
And  say,  **  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

The  poweis  aboon  will  tent  thee ; 

Bftisfortune  sha'na  steer  thee ; 
Thou'rt-like  themselves  sae  lovely 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again.  Cur  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
'thkt  we  may  brag,  we  hae  m  laas 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


HIGHLAND  MART. 
Turn— M  Catharine  Ogie." 

Tx  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around. 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  * 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  t 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

0'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 


How  sweetly  bhwiBM  the  gay  green  biifc. 

How  rich  the  bawfliomli  blonom ; 
As  undemeatfi  their  fngrant  ibade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  boeom  ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wisgi 

Flew  o'er  me  ind  my  dearie  t 
For  dear  to  me,  as  Ught  and  lift. 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Maiy. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lodcM  eBBbfaee, 

Our  parting  was  fa*  tcader  t 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  agafa^ 

We  tore  ouieli  arander  i 
But  0 !  fell  deaths  untiiDely  flrMl, 

That  nipt  n^  flower  na  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  canld^i  the  day, 

That  wraps  my  HighlBBd  Maiy ! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lipe 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye. the  sparkling  ^aace 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  * 
And  mouldering  now  in  sileiit  dart 

That  heart  that  k>ved  me  deai^  * 
But  still  within  my  boeina'k  eon 

Shall  live  mj  Highland  Btaiy. 


AULD  BOB  MDBBB. 

Thebe*s  auM  Rob  Monis  that  wons  in  yon  ^ 
He's  the  king  o'guid  fellows  and  wale  of  anld  I 
He  has  gowd  in  his  confers, he  has  owoen andl 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  aad 


She's  fresh  as  the  moiiring,  tiie  ftlreet  in  Ma; 
She's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  ha 
As  blithe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  h 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  lif^t  to  my  e'e. 

But  O !  shel  an  heiress,  aald  RohiaVm  liiid, 
And  n^  daddie  has  naught  but  a  eofe-howt  and ; 
A  wooer  like  me  maonna  hope  to  eone  speed, 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  KHm  be  sqr 


The  day  comes  to  me,  but  deli^  brings  me  i 
The  ni^t  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  Is  ganc 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-tiouMed  ghaisi 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  would  bant  m  ay  b 

O,  had  she  been  but  of  lower  degree, 
I  then  might  hae  hoped  she  wad  smOiad  opon 
O,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  blis 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  exptess 


DUNCAN  ORAT. 

DuHCAir  GwLAt  came  here  to  woo^ 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot 
On  blithe  yule  night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ua,  ha,  the  wooing  ot 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fii*  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot 

Duncan  lleech'd,  and  Duncan  prayM } 

Ha,ha,&c. 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,ha,fcc 
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d^M  talth  oat  and  in, 
MB  Mlh  bleerH  in4  bUii\ 
lowpin  own  ^-lina  i 
Ha,ha,fcc. 

d  dnjiM  an  but  a  tide,  * 
Bi;,  hfty  fcc* 

ItfveiiiilrlD'bide, 
Ba,Jia»fcc« 

UlBB  a  fiwl,  qootk  he, 

ogh^  hiisiedie  ? 
fat 


let  doctDTB  tell. 
Ha,  ha,  fee 
w  ikk— 41  he  grew  heaL 

Ha,  ha,  ace. 
ng  in  her  boaoili  wringf, 
if  a  li^  die  brings  i 
ber  een,  fhey  ipak  lie  thingi ! 
Ha,  ha,  fee 

WM  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,  ha,  fcc. 
■  was  a  pitcouf  caee, 

Ha,ha,aEe. 
coold  na  be  her  deatii, 
g  nity  nnoorM  hb  wrath  i 
tjrVe  eiwae  tad  eantj  bailh. 

Ha,ha,fcc. 


BONO. 

I  had  a  hone.** 


•xm  eanld,  and  restless  lore, 
nek  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Ttith  a*  I  could  forgive, 
twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
riwold  fate  sic  pleasure  have, 
I  dearest  bands  nntwining  ? 
•ae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
ad  OB  fortune's  shining  ? 

irU^  wealth  when  I  think  on, 
ide,  jnd  a*  the  lave  ot  i 
on  siHy  coward  man, 
he  abooild  be  the  slave  o*t 
Owhy,fcc. 


I  aae  boonie  bine  betray 
she  npayt  mj  passion  i 
deace  is  her  o'erword  aye, 
nlks  of  rank  and  foshion. 
O  why,  Iec. 

can  pnsdence  think  upon, 
sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 
can  prudence  think  upon, 
aae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
Owhy,lte. 

lest  the  humble  cotter's  fate ! 
rooes  his  simple  dearie ; 
lie  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 
never  make  them  eerie, 
should  fote  sic  pleasure  have, 
*»  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
r  aae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
nd  on  fortone^i  shining  ? 


OALIA  WATER. 

THnE*s  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
That  wander  .throqgh  the  blooming  heather ; 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  fittric  sjiaws, 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  water. 

Bat  there  is  ane,  a  secret  aae, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo^  him-betters 

And  I'll  be  his,  and  hell  be  mine. 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  water, 

Although  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 
And  though  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher ; 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love, 
Well  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,. it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure. 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure ! 


LORD  GREGORY. 

O  MXUK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour. 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower. 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha*. 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove. 

By  bonnie  Irwine  side. 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin  love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied. 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow. 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true. 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  fliy  heart,  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast  t 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above. 

Your  willing  victim  see .' 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  fause  love. 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me  ! 


BIARY  MORISON. 
Tuna—'*  BMe  ye  yeL*» 

0  Makv,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour  ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun  ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string, 
The  dance  gacd  through  the  lighted  ha', 

To  thee  my  fstney  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw  t 


BURNS. 


Though  this  wst  £iir,  and  that  wms  bnw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sighM,  and  said  amang  them  %\ 
«  Ye  ai^  na  Bfaiy  Morison." 

0  Mary,  canst  thoo  wreck  his  peace, 

Wba  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  1 
Or  canst  thou  hreak  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  fiiult  is  loTing  thee  ? 
If  lore  lor  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna.be 

The  thou^t  o'  Mary  Morison.    < 


WANDERINO  WILLIE. 

Heme  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Here  awa,  there  awa,  hand  awa  heme ; 

Come  to  my  bosom  n^  ain  only  dearie. 
Tell  me  thou  bringtt  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting ) 
Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e*e  t 

Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 
The  suamer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  mt. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers. 
How  your  dread  howling  a  lorer  alarms ! 

Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently^  ye  billows. 
And  wait  my  dear  laddie  anoe  aaair  to  my  arms. . 

But  0 !  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main  i 

M&y  I  never  see  it,  may  1  neyer  trow  it. 
But,  dying,  believe  that  n^  Willie*^  my  aIn ! 


IE88IE. 

Tvira— ^(  Bonnj  Dundee.** 

Taue  hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o*  the  Nith's  winding  river. 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair  i 
To  equal  young  7essitf  seek  Scotland  all  our  | 

To  equal  jronng  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain ) 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  hnrer, 

And  maidenly  modeaty  fixes  the  chain. 

O  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  morning, 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close  t 
But  in  the  hit  presence  o'  lovely  yovng  Jessie, 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  insnaring ; 

Enthroned  in  her  e*en  he  delivers  his  law ; 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger ! 

Her  modest  demeanour^  the  Jewel  of  a*. 


WHEN  WILD  WAR'S  DEADLY  BLAST  WAS 

BLAWN. 

A»-f*  The  mill  mm  O.** 

Wimr  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn. 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fittherless. 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning, 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field. 

Where  lang  IM  been  a  lodger. 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  and  hnutt  sodgtr. 


A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  bnast, 

llfy  hand  mstainM  wi'phnidcrt 
And  for  hii  Scotia^  hame  tgalii, 

1  dieery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o*  Ooi]. 

I  thou^t  upfon  Bj  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  iny  joitthAil  hmtj. 

At  length  I  reaehM  the  hcnnle  gkn. 

Where  early  lUi  I  sported  I 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  trysting  then. 

Where  Nan^  aft  I  eourted  t 
Wha  spied  I  but  mj  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother^  dwelling ! 
And  tuA'd  me  roond  to  hide  the  iood 

That  in  my  e'en  was  swelling 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  qnMh  I,  Sweet  hM» 

Sweet  as  yon  hawtfaon^  hloasom* 
0 !  happy,  happy.may  he  be, 

That^  deanst  to  thy  boeom  ! 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  Car  to  gkng. 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger  i 
I've  served  my  king  and  eoontiy  lang. 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gaiked  on  me. 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever: 
Quo'  she,  A  sodger 'anee  I  lo^ed. 

Forget  him  shall  I  never: 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamely  Sue, 

Ye  freely  shaH  partake  it. 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  eockade, 

Ye're  welcome  fbr  the  sake  ot 


She  gazed— she  reddenM  like  a 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily  i 
S^e  sank  within  mj  arms,  and  cried. 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? 
By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  skj^* 

By  whom  true  love*a  regarded, 
I  am  the  man  j  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarde4. 

The  wars  are  o'er>and  Vm  eosoe  heme. 

And  find  thee  still  tme  hearted  i 
Though  poor  in  gear,  weire  ri^  in  Isve^ 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo*  she.  My  grandslre  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plentshM  &irly  t 
And  come,  my  fidthfti'  eodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearfy ! 

For  gold  the  merchant  plooglis  the  msis 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger^  prize  i 

The  sedger's  wealth  is  honovrt 
The  brave,  poor  sodger  neVr  despise. 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger. 
Remember  he*a  his  coanttyii  slay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


SONO. 
Turn-*  Lqgan  Water." 

O  LooAK,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide. 
That  day  I  was  my  WilUet  bride  i 
And  years  sinsyne  has  o*^r  us  run. 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 


SONGS. 


i^ 


r  tk|f  iowtiy  buiki  tppnr 
BBlit  winter,  duk  tad  drau, 
nT  dtsr  lid  BMni  Cms  i>i*  ftm 
tna  BW  and  Login  brui. 


te  many  month  o'  M^f 
dt  ow  blllf  tnd  fmUeyi  pji 
di  iif|oiee  in  leafy  boweiB, 
■  hm  mmd  tha  Invithlng  floweni 
■«— »*"»^  lifti  hi!  iMy  ejtf 
■linf^tetnan  temof  Joyi 
1,  dnUglillMiy  a' tiirf^yi, 
l¥mia>a  &r  frae  Lt^^  InaMU 

jvB  BilkHwIdte  iuiwtlioni  budii 
bar  naatHngi  tita  tlie  tlinuh ; 
ftfb'niato  wiU  ihaia  lier  toil, 
hia  aoBg  her  carea  bcgnila, 
vi*  wj  awaat  nnnUagi  hm, 
in  to  hrtp,  naa  mata  to  cheer, 
idow^inii^la  and  Jqjlcai  dajra, 
WtUm*9  hx  tea  Logan  biaet ! 

upon  yon,  men  o"*  itate, 
vthrcn  nraia  to  deadly  hate ! 
nakn  mony  a  fond  heart  raoum, 
f  it  on  your  headi  retnm ! 
in  yonr  liinty  hearta  enjoy 
dowH  tnara,  the  ori^han*ft  ery  } 
Q  may  peace  bring  happy  dayi, 
ilUa  ham*  to  Logan  braes ! 


BQHHIB  JEAir. 

waa  a  lam,  and  she  was  lair, 
irk  and  inarlEet  to  be  neen, 
ft*  tlw  lairast  maids  were  met, 
fidrest  maid  was  bonnle  Jean. 

•.she  wrought  her  niammie*s  wark, 
aya  aha  aang  lae  merriliei 
itbeat  bud  npon  the  bush 
M%r  n  lighter  heart  than  she. 

vka  will  rob  the  tender  jojrs 
:  blem  the  little  lintwhite's  nett; 
Mt  wlU  blight  the  fidrest  flowers, 
love  will  break  the  souidest  rest. 

Bofaie  waa  the  bmwest  lad, 
flower  and  pride  o'  a'  the  glen  t 
>  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
wanton  naigiea  nine  or  ten. 

id  wi'  leanie  to  the  tiyste, 
ianeed  wi'  Jeanie  on  tiie  down ; 
ng  en  witless  Jeanie  wist, 

tint,  her  peace  was  stown 


the  bofom  o'  the  stream, 
moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e*en ; 
mbllng,  pure,  was  tender  love, 
bin  the  breast  o*  bonnie  Jean. 

ow  she  works  her  mammie's  wark, 
aye  she  sighs  wi*  care  and  pain  i 
■t  nn  what  her  ail  might  be, 
rhnt  wad  mak  her  weel  again. 


Bat  did  na  Jeanie*!  heart  lonp  light. 
And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e. 

As  Robie  tanld  a  tale  o'  love, 
Ae  e'enin  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grovei 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest, 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love  i 

0  Jeanie  fidr,  I  lo*le  thee  deari 
O  canst  thon  think  to  fancy  me ! 

Or  wilt  thoQ  leave  thy  mammie^  cot. 
And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi*  me  r 

At  bam  or  byre  thon  shalt  na  drudge, 
Or  nacthing  else  to  trouble  thee  t 

But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells. 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me. 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  nat 
At  length  she  blush*d  a  sweet  consent. 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 


AULD  LANO  SYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

CHonus. 

For  anld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auM  lang  syne. 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  ran  about  the  braes. 

And  put  the  gowans  fine  { 
But  we*ve  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot. 

Sin  auM  l&ng  syne. 
For  auld,  fcc 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin  sun  till  dine  i 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd. 

Sin  auld  lang  sjrne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fier. 

And  gie'S  a  band  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  wilUe  waught. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c 

And  surely  yell  be  your  pint-stowp. 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  laug  syne. 
For  auld,  fcc. 


BANNOCKBURN. 
RoacKT  anucE's  ADoaEss  to  his  aimv. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gor>'  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  victory. 

u 
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BURNS. 


Now^  the  day  and  bow's  the  lioiir ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lower  i 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power  i 
Edward !  chains  and  slareiy  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knaye  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward^  gfm^e  f 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  f 
Traitor !  eoward !  torn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  diaw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  tk\ 
Caledonian  !  en  wi'  me  ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  yeins. 
But  they  shall  be— shall  be  free ! ' 

Lay  the  proud  usiirpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blQW  ! 
Forvrard !  let  us  do,  or  die ! 


FOR  A*  THAT,  AND  A'  THAT. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  i 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a*  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toil's  obscure  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that: 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  s 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a*  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that 

Ye  see  yon  birkic,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that  i 
Thougii  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a>  that. 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that  t 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  manna  fo'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Axe  higher  ranks  than  a'  that 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a*  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o*m, 

ShaU  brothers  be  lor  a'  that 


BALLAD. 
Tuns-^  The  Lochlaa  Laesfo." 

Lait  Bfay  a  braw  wooar  cam  down  the  lang  |^, 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  be  did  deave  me ; 

I  said  there  was  nothing  I  haled  like  men  t 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  heUeve  me,  btlitve  ne, 
The  deuce  gae  wi^  to  bel&iva  me. 

He  ipak  o*  the  dazti  in  mj  bonBie  bladK  e*te. 
And  vow'd  for  mj  love  ht  was  ^Tingt 

I  said  he  mi^  die  when  he  liked,  for  Jeeo ; 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lyfaig,for  lyiBg^ 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  luring ! 

A  weel-ftock^  mailen,  fafaaMwl  for  tlie  laird. 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  pcoAtns 

I  never  k>ot  on  that  I'lcennU  it,  or  eared. 
But  thought  I  miglit  hae  wmur  offerB,  wav  oAen, 
But  thougjht  I  might  hae  waur  oflan. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortaigkt  or  IcM, 
The  deU  tak  hii  tatte  to  ga*  near  her  !— 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  py  bifeck  eowria  Bees  t 
Goess  ye  how,  the  Jad !  I  eonld  bear  ber,  eoaU 

bear  her. 
Guess  ye  how,  th)»  Jad !  I  eoold  bear  ber. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  at  I  fretted  wf  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tiytte  o'  Dalgamock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fid[le  k>vcr  was  ttere, 

I  glowrM  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warkidk. 

But  owre  my  left  shonther  I  gae  him  a  blink. 
Lest  neebon  might  say  I  was  saney  t 

My  wooer  he  caperM  as  he'd  heM  in  drink. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  kssie,  dear  lassie. 
And  vow'd  I  was  bis  dear  lassie. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  covtlgr  and  sweet. 
Gin  she  had  recover'd  her  hearln. 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  anld  riiaehlt  feet. 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fsU  a  swcntin,  a  tweaiis. 
But,  heavens !  bow  be  foil  a  swearin. 

He  begg'd,  for  Gudesake  !  I  w»d  be  bis  wife. 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrowi 

So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  bo4y  in  life, 
I  think  I  mann  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-monov, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-mooow. 


so^e. 

Hare's  a  beakh  16  then 


lhBft*ka«fa,yae7. 


CBOBITS. 

Herel  a  health  to  ane  I  lo>  dear. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo*»  dear. 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lama  meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  *—»    t*— ■  ' 


Altbovob  tbon  ssami  never  be 
Although  even  hope  is  denied  % 

Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing. 
Than  aught  in  the  world  beside— Jessy ! 
HtnH  a  health,  fcc 

I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As,  hopeless,  I  moise  on  thy  charms  i 

But  wekome  the  drsam  o*  sweet  stvnber, 
For  then  I  am  loekt  in  thy  aime    Jeesy ! 
HsN'ii  a  bsBllh,  IM. 


aoNos. 


9S1 


I  gv6H  bj  tbe  dflftr  angtl  tmilt, 
I  gncti  bj  tbe  lovie-QdUiig  e*b| 

But  why  u(6  the  tender  confenkm 
^Geinft  fintuie^  fell,  crnel 
Here*ft  a  health,  fcc. 


THB  mSES  OF  AKBmHT. 

Bonnie  Imiet  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
lanie,  inll  ye  go  to  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 

Now  "^—TT  blinki  on  flowery  bnee. 
And  o*er  the  ciyital  itreamlet  playi. 
Come  let  ns  spend  the  lightiome  dayt 
In  ttm  Uifci  of  Abecfeldy. 

Bonnie  la^.  Ice. 

While  o*er  thtir  heads  the  hazels  hing. 
The  mtte  biidies  blithely  sing. 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  win^ 
In  ttm  bilks  of  Aberfsldy. 

Bomae  lassie,  fcc. 

The  braes  aseend  like  laity  wa's. 
The  Ihaming  stream  deep-roaring  h,% 
Oerhong  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws» 
The  Uiks  ef  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  fee. 

The  hoaiy  eBA  are  crownM  wi*  flowen, 
White  oVr  the  linns  the  bomie  poors. 
And  rising,  wcets  wi*  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  te 

Let  fivtme^  gifts  at  random  flee. 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  free  me, 
Snpremcly  blest  wi'  lore  and  thee. 
In  iStm  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  kc 


1  LOYE  BIT  JEAN. 
Miss  Admiral  Ooidoa's  Stnthspej." 

Or  a'  the  aiits  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  Utos, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best  t 
lliere  wild  woods  grow,  and  riTers  row, 

And  mony  ^  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  niglit  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  erer  wi'  nty  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowen, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair  t 
I  hear  her  in  the  tiineCu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air  t 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  diat  springs. 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green, 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

Bat  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 


JOHN  ANDERSON  HT  Ja 

Jonr  AvDEBSow  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  aoqoent  i 

Toor  locks  were  like  the  raren. 
Tour  bonnie  hmw  was  bnnt  | 


Bat  now  yoar  brow  Is  held,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw  i 

But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson  my  Jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither  t 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We're  had  wi'  ane  anithers 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  and  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 


THE  POSEB. 

0  LUVB  will  venture  in,  where  it  danr  na  weel  be 

seen, 
O  luve  will  venture  in,  where  wisdom  ance  has 

been  $ 
But  I  will  down  yon  rirer  rove,  amang  the  wood  sae 

green. 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o*  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu*  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womanldnd,  and  blooms  with- 
out a  peer ; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

Ill  pu'  the  budding  rose  when  Phoebus  peeps  in 

view, 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  mou ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi'  its  unchanging 

blue. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posio  to  my  adn  dear  May. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair. 
And  in  hor  lovely  boscnn  111  place  the  lily  there ; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air, 
And  a'  to  be  a  po»ie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu',  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day. 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 
tak  away  %■ 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening  star  is 

near, 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  e'en  sae 

clear : 
The  violet's  for  modesty  which  wcel  she  fa's  to 

wear, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  of  luve, 
And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  1*11  swear  by  a' 

above. 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall  ne'er 

remuve. 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


THE  BANKS  0'  DOON. 

Te  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair ; 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 
And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care  ! 


BURNS. 


Thoult  break  my  heart,  tboa  waibliiig  biid. 
That  wantoofl  through  the  flowering  thorn  t 

Thou  mindf  me  o*  departed  jojt. 
Departed  never  to  return. 

Oft  hae  I  rov'd  bj-  bonnk  Doon, 

To  lee  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine  i 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  lUTe, 

And  fondlj  tae  did  I  o'  mine.^ 
Wi*  lightsome  heart  I  puM  a  roee, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  ita  thoniy  tre6 1 
But  my  fause  luver  stole  my  roee. 

But  ah  !  he  left  the  thom  wi'  mt. 


80He. 
Tini>-^  Catharine  Ogfe.** 

Ts  flowery  banks  o*  bonnie  Doon,   • 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair, 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birda. 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 

Thoul  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  t 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fiiuse  Inye  was  true. 

Tboul  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sfaigs  beside  thy  mate  I 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fiite. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  by  boonie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love. 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  puM  a 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree. 
And  my  fuise  luver  staw  the 

But  left  the  thon  wi'  me. 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WnUB  HAD. 

Wnxn  Waftub  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  caM  it  Unkundoddlfr, 

Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 
Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  bodie  i 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
O  Tinkler  Bladgie  was  her  mitheri 

Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane, 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  cokwr  i 

live  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 
A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller ; 

A  whisken  beard  about  her  mon. 
Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  Ithar  i 
Sic  a  wife,  Ike. 

She^i  bow-houf^'d,  shell  hein-shinnM, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter  t 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left. 
To  balance  C^  in  ilka  quarter  t 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast. 
The  twin  o*  that  upon  her  shonther  | 
8icawi£s»ftc 


Auld  baadnnt  by  the  ingle  titB, 
An'  wi*  her  loof  her  free  a«-wishin  i 

But  Willie'k  wifc  is  nae  sae  trig. 
She  di^ts  her  ^nmzie  wT  a  hushioa  i 

Her  waUe  nieves  like  midden-creels. 
Her  face  wad  fyle  tlie  Logan-Wattr  t 

Skt.wifo  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  fin  hts. 


WILT  TBOU  BB  MT  BBABKI 

Wilt  thon  be  wj  dearie  ? 

When  sorrow  wringa  thj  gentle 
0  wilt  thou  let  ne  cheer  thee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  sovl. 
And  that's  the  low  I  hear  thee  f 

I  swear  and  vow,  that  only  thon 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  voir. 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Lassie,  say  fbom  lo'es  met 

Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  oqr  ah|» 
S^  na  thoult  nfose  mei 

If  it  winna,  canna  be. 
Thou  for  thine  may  chooee  ne  i 

Let  me,  lassie,  qniekty  dte. 
Trusting  that  thou  to'eame. 

Lassie,  let  me  quiddy  die^ 

Trusting  that  thou.tolsa  ne. 


FOB  THB  SAKE  <^ 


;•)    I  i.  t.i 


Mt  heart  is  sair,  J  dare  na  tell, 

Hy  heart  is  sair  fiir  somebediy  t 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  e'  somebody ! 
Oh-hon !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey  i  tot  somebody ! 
I  could  range  the  world  aiooid. 
For  tlie  sake  o*  tomebo^y. 

Te  powers  that  smile  on  ?lituaut  lore, 

O  sweetly  smile  on  sonebo^ ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  sale  my  somebo^f 
Oii-hon!  for  somebody! 
Oh-hey!  for  somebody! 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not  f 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 


ABSDyBEDBOfiOB. 

O  HT  luve^i  like  a  red,  red  roee. 
That's  newly  *pnmg  in  Jane  t 

0  my  Inve^  like  the  melodle 
That's  sweetly  phtyM  in  tme 

Aa  foir  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  Inve  thee  sttll,  mj  dear. 

Tin  m'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  n^  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi*  the  sun  t 

1  wiU  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 

While  the  taads  o*  Ufo  ahaU  nn. 
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And  tut  tbif  wel^  mj  onlj  lure ! 

And  hut  diM  #eel  a  while ! 
And  I  win  CQBM  agaia,  mj  lave, 

nKmgh  it  wcfa  ten  tiMnmnd  nile. 


•  J 
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Ae  ffUtd  IdM  and  tben  we  wftr  I . 
Ae  lareweel,  alas,  far  erer ! 
Deep  in  heart-wnmg  tean  111  pledge  tbeej 
Waning  lighi  and  groans  111  wage  tbee. 
Who  ihall  taj  tiiat  Artime.  giievef  lam, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  kavet  him? 
Me,  nae  cheerlii'  twhikk  lights  me  i 
Dark  despair  aijoniid  benights  me. 

ni  ne^r  blame  mj  partial  &agr, 
IfaeChing  eonld  rasist  IQ7  Nanejt 
Bat  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her  i 
Lore  bat  her*  and  Ioto  hr  eftt. 
Hnd  we  sever  lored  sae  Idndlj, 
&d  we  nerer  lored  sae  blindljr, 
If  erer  met—or  never  parted, 
W«  had  ne%r  been  broken-^iearted. 

Fare  thee  wcel,  thou  first  and  ftirest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  tfaon  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  jqj  and  treasure, 
Peace,  csjojinent,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  food  Use,  and  then  we  seTeri 
Ae  ftreweel,  ahM,  for  erer ! 
Deep  in  heart^wnmg  tears  I  pledge  thee, 
Waning  sighs  and  groans  111  wage  thee. 


THE  BOMHIK  LAD  THAT'S  FAR  AWA. 

O  HOW  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad. 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 

When  the  bonnie  Utd  that  I  lo'e  best, 
Is  o'er  tike  hills  and  hi  awa  ? 


It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 
IVt  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw: 

But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e. 
To  think  on  him  thafk  hi  awa. 

My  father  pat  me  firae  his  door. 
My  friends  they  hae  disownM  me  a'  | 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part, 
The  bonnie  lad  \^t*B  hi  awa. 

A  pair  o^  gloves  he  gave  to  me. 
And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa  i 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  hi  awa. 

The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass. 
And  spring  will  deed  the  birken-shaw  | 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  hell  come  hame  that's  far  awa. 


WHISTLE  O'ER  THR  LATE  OO*. 

Fntr  when  Maggy  was  my  care. 
Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  airj 
Now  we're  married — spier  nae  mair— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  Q*t^ 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  child— 
^-Wiser  men  than  me's  beguiled: 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see  i 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot. — 
What  I  wish  were  maggot's  meat, 
Pisb'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write— but  Meg  maun  see't—* 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot 
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SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


SAinmL  RooEsn,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
British  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  himself 
follows  that  business  in  London,  where  he  was  bom, 
about  1760.  He  received  a  learned  education,  which 
he  completed  by  travelling  through  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  including  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  &c.  He  has  been  ail  his  life  master 
of  an  amp^e  fortune,  and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the 
common  reverses  of  an  author,  in  which  character 
he  first  appeared  in  1787,  when  he  published  a  spirit- 
ed Ode  to  Superstition,  with  other  poems.  These 
were  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  by 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  a  work  which  at  once 
established  his  fame  as  a  first-rate  poet  In  1798,  he 
published  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  poems ; 
and  did  not  again  come  forward,  as  a  poet,  till  1814, 
when  he  added  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  the  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus. In  the  same  year  came  out  his  Jaqueline, 
a  tale,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron *k  Lara ;  and, 
in  1819,  his  Human  Life.  In  1822,  was  published 
his  first  part  of  Italy,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pleted, in  three  volumes,  duodecimo ;  and  of  which. 


a  recent  edition  fait  been  given  to  the  world,aceoB- 
ponied  with  numeroos  engmviDgs.  Tliif  poem  is 
his  last  and  greatest,  fast  by  no  meant  hit  btit,  per- 
formance s  though  an  eminent  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magaxine  callt  it  «  petftet  at  a  vtek." 
There  are  certainly  many  veiy  beantiftil  itoti  il|illiii 
passages  to  be  ikmnd  in  it|  an4  It  la  tolalJIy  free 
from  meretrictouaneai  t  but  we  think  tka  anthor 
has  too  often  mistaken  eommonplaee  for  alinpliriiy, 
to  render  it  of  much,  valne  to  hit  gepntafif,  at  a 
whole,  itis  as  the  aathor  of  the  Pleeeuiet  of  Mie- 
moxy,  that  lie  will  be  chieiy  known  to  piliiity, 
though,  at  the  tame  time,  tome  of  his  Bainor  potai 
are  among  fbe  most  pure  and  ezqoislto  ftagtats 
of  verse,  which  the  poetiof  thit  agehaTO  peednced. 
In  society,  few  men  are  laid  to  be  mora 
in  mannen  and  convenation  than  tiie 
subject  of  our  memoir  i  and  liit 
said  to  be  on  a  par  with  liit  tatte  and 
plishmehtt.  Lord  Byzon  nniit  have  thought  h{ghl|f 
of  his  poetry,  if  he  were  eincete  In  tidying, "We 
are  all  wrong,  excepting  Rogen,  Giahhe,  tad 
CampbelL** 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 

nr  TWO  PAMTS. 


■    .    •    •    Hoc  est 

Ylvere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  ihiL— 3fi»i. 


0  ooiTLD  my  mind,  unfolded  in  my  page. 
Enlighten  clunes  and  mould  a  future  age ; 
There  as  it  glow'd,  with  noblest  frenzy  fraught. 
Dispense  the  treasures  of  exalted  thought ; 
To  virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start ! 
()  could  it  still,  through  each  succeeding  year. 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear  i 
And,  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust. 
Still  hold  communion  with  the  wise  and  just  !— 
Tet  should  this  verse,  my  leisure's  best  resource. 
When  through  the  world  it  steals  its  secret  course. 
Revive  but  once  a  generous  wish  supprest. 
Chase  but  a  sigh,  or  charm  a  care  to  rest  i 
In  one  good  deed  a  fleeting  hour  employ. 
Or  flush  one  faded  cheek  with  honest  joy  i 
Blest  were  my  lines,  though  Umited  their  sphere. 
Though  short  their  date,  u  his  who  traced  them 
here.  1793. 
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PART  L 

Dolce  sentler,  .    • 

Colle,  the  ml  piaeatii,  .    . 
Or*  aocor  per  otanat  Amor  nd 
Ben  riconoeco  in  rnik  I'oaate  fume, 
Non,  lasso,  in  me. 

ANALYSIS. 

Thx  poem  begins  whh  the  detorlpUon  of  an  dbtewt 
Tillage,  and  of  the  pleasing  melaoclioiy  which  k  enius 
on  being  revisited  after  a  long  aheenca.  This  i^asd  sia> 
aation  is  an  effect  of  the  mumorj.  Ttom  an  efta  «t 
natandly  ascend  to  the  cause;  and  the  tohject  taupustd 
is  then  unlblded,  with  an  Investigation  of  ilw 
leading  principles  of  this  fiuulty. 

It  Is  evident  tliat  our  ideas  flow  In  eoaUttaal  I 
and  introduce  each  other  whh  a  certala  degni  of  nga- 
larlty.  They  are  •omettmes  ejcched  by  ttndbU  ofa^ectsb 
and  sometimes  by  an  Imamaloperaiion  of  the  mind.  Of 
the  former  species  Is  okwi  probably  the  msmory  ofbmes ; 
and  its  manV  eourees  of  pleasures  to  them,  at  wdl  u  t» 
us,  are  considered  In  the  flrst  part.  The  latter  It  ihsoMMi 
perfect  degree  of  memory,  and  fNma  the  tebfsct  of  thi 
second. 

When  Ideas  have  any  relation  whatever,  they  are  at- 
tractive of  each  other  In  the  mind ;  and  the  perception  of 
any  object  naturally  leads  to  the  Idea  of  another,  which 
was  connected  with  It  either  In  thne  or  place,  or  which 
can  be  compared  or  centratied  with  IL  Hence  arises  our 


PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 


to  IwHlnmn  otjecti;  hanea  tlio,  In  ioroe 
lore  of  oar  eoanuy,  and  die  emodim  whh 
ntamidAtt  t|M  cokteued  MooMof  uuiqnlty. 
■uredlncu our thoughta to tha original:  and, 
dArkoeaa  auggeat  forcibly  tha  Meaa  of  heat 
whoCMlatha  inflrmltiea  of  age  dwella  moat 
'  reiniada  him  of  the  vlgosr  and  TlTacity  of 

intf  Bg  |irind|Aa,  aa  hara  employed,  la  no  leaa 
vlrtoo  ihnn  to  happlneaa ;  and,  aa  iuch,  It 
iacoven  ttaelf  In  the  moat  tumultuoua  acanea 
draaaea  our  finer  CMlinga,  and  givaa  ezerclae 
1  and  genaroaa  propenalty. 
ad  to  nan,  It  aztenda  through  all  animated 
I  ha  aflbci  aan  peculiarly  atriking  In  the 


T^  mft  dffwi  itml  o'er  the  yillage-green, 
!  tfnti  to  ImrmoDize  the  scene. 

0  Imn  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
d  the  niiiit  of  their  ancient  oak 

li  lloekM  to  hear  the  minstrel  play,' 
and  earols  dosed  the  busy  day. 
it  reft,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
ired  talcs,  and  legendary  lore. 
flsd  I  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
e  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
Iledi  yet  stin  I  linger  here  ! 
t  ehanns  this  silent  spot  endear ! 

1  old  mansioB  frowning  through  the  trees, 
vw  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
snt  archM  with  ivy*k  brownest  shade, 
le  eyet  the  li^t  of  heaven  convey'd. 
trfaig  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown 

Im  seeoe  of  many  a  simple  sport ; 
re  pleaiMd,  tat  life  itself  was  new, 
irt  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 
igta  the  fractured  pediment  reveal'd, 
I  inlays  the  rudely-sculptured  shield, 
's  old,  hereditary  nest  i 
Ik  ruin  spare  its  hallowM  guest ! 
le  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call ! 
fold  the  hospitable  haU ! 
vhcre  once,  in  antiquated  state, 
f  justice  held  the  grave  debate,    [bung, 
tai*d  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly 
oof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung ; 
I  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree, 
iM  emy  meal  with  social  glee. 
lif^t  laugh  pursued  the  circling  jest 
I  iUBililae  in  each  little  breast, 
we  ofaaicd  the  slipper  by  the  sound  i 
the  blindlbM  hero  round  and  round. 
,  at  ere,  we  Ibrm'd  our  fairy  ring  i 
IvttnrM  on  her  wildest  wing, 
genii  chain'd  each  wondering  ear ; 
sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 
B  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood, 
he  forest  feats  of  Robin  Hood : 
ed,  at  midnights  fearful  hour, 
log  step  we  scaled  the  lonely  tower  j 
innocence  to  hang  and  weep, 
f  rviBan  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 
hold  deities !  whose  guardian  eye 
1  pure  thought,  ere  register^  on  high  ; 
a  walk  the  consecrated  ground, 
ft  the  soul  of  inspiration  round. 


As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  bend. 
Each  chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight. 
With  old  achierement  charms  the  wilder'd  sigbt ; 
And  still,  with  heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest. 
On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crest. 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-colour'd  chart, 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart 
That  faithful  monitor  twas  heaven  to  hear. 
When  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasure  near  |. 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  sunple  chime. 
Forgot  to  trace  the  feather'd  feet  of  time  f 
That  massive  beam,  with  curious  carvings  wrought, 
Whence  the  caged   linnet   soothed   my  pensive 

thought  s 
Those  muskets,  cased  with  venerable  rust } 
Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  through 

their  dust, 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast. 
Starting  to  life— 4ll  whisper  of  the  past ! 

As  through  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove, 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  every  grove  ! 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west. 
We  watch'd  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest ; 
Wekomed  the  wild-bee  home  on  weary  wing. 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring  ! 
How  oft  inscribed,  with  friendship's  votive  rhyme, 
The  bark  now  silver 'd  by  the  touch  of  time  ; 
Soar'd  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid. 
Through  sister  elms  that  waved  their  summer-shades 
Or  strew'd  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  seat. 
To  lure  the  redbreast  from  his  lone  retreat ! 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene 
The  tangled  wood-walk,  and  the  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live ! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  below. 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  tlic  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm. 
When  nature  fades,  and  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  muse  invoke  ! — to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soften 'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  time's   meek    twilight 

steals ! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 
Thy  tempcr'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign 'd 
Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  school's   lone  poreh,  with  reverend    moMM 

gray, 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn. 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn  : 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here. 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  dreams  ! 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 
The  gipsy's  fagot — there  we  stood  and  gazed ; 
Gazed  on  her  sunburnt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er ; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
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Imps  in  the  bam  with  mousing  owlet  bred. 

From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed  i 

Whose  dark  eyes  flash'd  through  locks  of  blackest 

shade. 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  wfttch«dog  bay'd  i— 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sibyl's  mattered  call. 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  walL 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view. 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and 

fearsi 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years ! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flush 'd  my  breast  i 
This  truth  once  known — ^To  bless  is  to  be  blest! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way, 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  giAyJ 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt. 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt. 
As  in  his  sorip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  sigh'd  to  think  that  little  was  no  more. 
He  breath'd  his  prayer,  **  Long  may  such  goodnets 

Uve !»» 
Twas  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

But  hark  *  through  those  old  firs,  with  sullen  swell. 
The  church  clock  strikes !  ye  tendti  seenes,  fue- 

well! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  time  may  soon  efface. 

On  yon  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door. 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more. 
Each  eve  we  slrot  the  mtoble  through  the  ring. 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  spring ; 
Alas !  Unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth, 
That  faintly  echo'd  to  the  voice  of  mirth.        ^ 

The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald  light  to  shed. 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  his  hoary  head. 
Oft,  as  he  tum'd  the  greensward  with  his  apade. 
He  lectured  every  youth  that  round  him  play'd} 
And,  calmly  pointing  where  our  lathers  lay. 
Roused  us  to  rival  each,  the  hero  of  his  day. 

Hush,  ye  fond  flutterings,  hush .'  while  here  alone 
I  search  the  records  of  each  mouldering  stone. 
Guides  of  my  life !  instructers  of  my  youth  ! 
Who  first  unveil'd  the  hallow'd  form  of  truth } 
Whose  every  word  enlighten'd  and  endear'd  i 
In  age  beloved,  in  poverty  revered  i 
In  friendship's  silent  register  ye  live. 
Nor  ask  the  vain  memorial  art  can  give. 

—But  when  the  sons  of  peace,  of  pleasure  sleep, 
Wheo  only  sorrow  wakes,  and  wakes  to  weep. 
What  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mind 
With  sighs  so  sweet,  with  transports  so  refined ! 

Ethereal  power !  who  at  the  noon  of  night 
Recall'st  the  fax  fled  spirit  of  delight  i 
From  whom  that  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good| 
Blest  Memory,  hail !  O  grant  the  grateful  muse. 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  nature's  living  hues. 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll. 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  souL 

LuU'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  mjrriads  rise  I 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 
Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 
Delist  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 


Bri^tens  or  liMles  i  yet  all,  with  magfe  «xt. 
Control  the  latent  flbref  of  the  heart 
As  itudioos  Prospeio^  myfterioos  ipell 
Drew  ertry  subject  spirit  to  kit  eell  i 
Each,  at  thy  call,  advancea  or  rotiiet. 
As  judgment  d&etatea,  or  the  seeno  faupine. 
Each  thrills  the  seat  of  tense,  that  sacred  woce 
Whence  the  fine  nervti  direct  their  Buy  covne, 
And  through  fbe  frame  invisiblj  eoiiv«y 
The  subtle,  quick  vibimtkmf  as  th«y  play. 

Survey  the  gtobe,  each  mder  reataa  ozplore  i 
From  reason'k  faintest  nj  to  Newton  •oax.c 
What  difl^erent  sphertt  to  homaa  bUsi  a«%BM! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  aiiid ! 
Tet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wondtii  wro^^i 
O  marie  the  sleeplMS  ensiglei  of  thoqgjht ! 

Th'  adventnroui  boy,  that  atki  his  little  ahars, 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  m  goadp^  Fn|v» 
Turns  on  the  neigfaboiiriBg  hill,  once  MOie  Id  no 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  pAwmej"  i 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trMS, 
The  smoke'k  Mne  wreatha  iinfafllng  with  tht 

breese, 
The  village  common  spoCled  while  with  ahetp, 
The  churchyard  yews  round  whkh  hit  Ihthonalsqpi 
All  rouse  reflection's  sadly  plaaring  tnia. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weepe,  and  loeki  apfau 

So,  when  the  mild  Topis  daied  ezploie 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlda  mdaMnm  hiteib 
And,  with  the  sons  of  scienee,  wooV  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swellM  their  itianga  eacpaaoe  of  mfli 
So,  when  he  bieatiied  bb  ftim,  yet  fimd  adin. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoc^ 
And  all  hia  soul  best  h)ved    iirh  teeia  ha  shrf. 
While  each  soft  scene  of  sammer  beantj  flod. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast. 
Long  watch'd  the  streaming  signal  from  tht  masti 
Till  twilightt  dewy  tints  deceived  hit  eye. 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  evenlDf  tigr. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  at  slowly  dawn  V  the  4tj 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gaeed  her  tool  mwiy. 
Her  eyes  had  blessM  the  beacon^  gUtamaring  heighfii 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  tust  with  lighli 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hnta  pgttnjM 
Each  castled  c\\ff,  and  brown  monaatk  thadti 
All  touch'd  the  talisman^  retistkm  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  inttant  on  the  wing! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thO^ghtt  imfirt. 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  eloelrie  fiie. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  tht  joft  of  yenft. 
Warm  at  the  life,  and  with  the  Btiner^  trelh. 
Hence  homefelt  pleatnrt  proraptt  the  patriate  ti^\ 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  daie  to  diti 
For  thii  young  Fotcari,  whom  haplam  fiilt 
Venice  shoukl  blush  to  hear  the  mote  rtltte. 
When  exile  won  his  blooming  yean  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  pc^. 
When  reason,  Justice,  vainly  nigad  hit 
For  this  he  roused  her  wngefaitiy  lawt  i 
Glad  to  ntnm,  though  hope  eonld  giant  no  ■**», 
And  chains  and  tortora  hailM  him  to  tht  shoieL 

And  hence  the  diaim  historie  tetnat  Impart  t 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  nmltt  tht  heart 
AiSrUl  forms  in  Tempe'k  elastk  vale 
Glance  through  tht  gloom,  and  whltper  hi  thi 
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^UKluM  with  lav  and  Lauim  dwell, 

!li  md  weep  in  Eloisa'ii  celL 

er  that.    As  now  tt  Vixgil*k  tomb 

the  shade,  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom: 

pnosed,  amid  the  wreeks  of  time, 

ide  stone  to  trace  tiie  troth  soblime  i 

his  feet,  in  honouM  dust  disclosed, 

3rtal  sage  of  Syruiue  reposed. 

e  long  in  sweet  delusion  hong, 

ace  a  Plato  taoght,  a  Pindar  sung  i 

r  hat  meets  him  mosing,  when  he  rores 

d  Tv8ealan*k  romantic  grores  ? 

*»  gnnt  ferun,  who  bnt  hears  him  roll 

1  thonden  o'er  the  subject  soul  ? 

nee  that  calm  delist  the  portrait  gives  t 

on  erciy  feature  till  it  lives ! 

fond  lover  tees  the  absent  maid ; 

kMt  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade  ! 

.tte  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 

.  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep  t 

igly  stUl,  she  Ufts  his  veil  to  trace 

er^  featues  in  hit  infant  face. 

7  gnndsire  smiles  the  hour  away, 

the  nptues  of  a  game  at  play ; 

I  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joj, 
da  age,  and  acti  again  the  boy. 
thofQgh  the  IroB  tchool  of  war  erate 
Mer  virtue,  and  eadi  softer  grace  i 
o^gh  the  fiend'b  torpedo  touch  arrest 
itlcr,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast: 

II  tUt  active  princq>le  preside, 
Be  the  tear  to  pity'iB  self  denied. 

itrepU  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
iM  to  climb  his  mountain  clifh  no  more, 
s  he  heart  the  song  so  sweetly  wild, 
•  those  cliA  his  infant  hours  beguiled, 
the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
kt  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs, 
ot  If  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charm : 
r  Veipatian  loved  his  Sabine  farm ; 
eat  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom 
led, 

he  k»e  limitt  of  a  forest  shed, 
toclcaian^  telf-correeted  mind 
€ria]  fiucci  of  a  world  resigned, 
r  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  sp^de, 
Snhma'iB  philosophic  shade. 
m  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne, 
i  with  monks  unletter'd  and  unknown, 
om  his  tool  the  parting  tribute  drew  f 
aim'd  the  toriowt  of  a  latt  adieu  f 
I  retreatt  that  toothed  Us  tranquil  breast, 
ideor  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppress'd. 
npM  by  time,  the  generous  instinct  glows 
LDgola'b  sands,  as  Zefflbla"s  snows ; 
1  the  tiger^  den,  the  serpent's  nest, 
y  fbrm  of  varied  life  imprest 
Lai  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail  .*— 
en  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale, 
r-wom  courser  charges  at  the  sound, 
th  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 
IS  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale ; 
e  hit  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed, 
re  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequcath'd. 


When  o*er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined. 
And  on  the  scath'd  oak  warr*d  the  winter  wind ; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o*er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad,  inquiring  eye  i 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charm'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resignM* 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vaoish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter*d  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain  storm  i 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  f 
His  faithful  dog*t  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  fitce  ne 

more. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  Joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech,— 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die  ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  ? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dewt  of 

earth, 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  mbfortune*s  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  f 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her 

flight? 
lionarcha  have  gazed,  and  nations  blessM  the 

sight 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  sides  :— 
Tis  vain!    through  ether's  pathless  wilds  she 

goes, 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird!   thy  truth  shall  Haarlem's  walls 

attest. 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  valour  clung. 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
'Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye  i 
Alas  !  'twas  thine,  perchance,  the  first  to  die, 
Crush'd  by  her  meager  hand,  when  welcomed  from 

the  sky. 
Hark!   the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow 

horn. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  morn. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
'TIS  noon,  *tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind  t 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  ? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  ? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents,  that  charm 'd  her  as  she  flew  ? 
Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
I  Guards  the  least  link  of  being's  glorious  chain. 
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PART  II. 


Dtllt  COM  cufltode,  e  diipenilen.— 7b«to. 


ANALYSIS. 

Tn  BStmory  has  hKherto  acted  only  In  ■ubwnrkinea 
to  the  aeiiaef,  and  io  far  man  if  not  eminenilj  diatin- 
gulihed  from  other  animals ;  but,  with  respect  lo  man, 
she  has  a  higher  province ;  and  is  often  busily  employed, 
when  excited  by  no  external  cause  whatever.  She  pre- 
serves, for  his  use,  the  treasures  of  art  and  science,  his- 
tory and  phllosofdiy.  She  colours  all  the  pnwpeciM  of 
life :  Air  "  we  can  only  aniicipaie  the  future,  by  conclud- 
ing what  is  possible  from  what  is  past."  On  her  agency 
depends  every  efRision  of  the  fancy,  who  with  the  bolder 
eA>rt  can  only  compound  or  transpose,  augment  or  dimi- 
nish, the  materials  which  she  has  collected. 

When  the  first  emotions  of  despair  have  subsided,  and 
■orrow-has  softened  into  melancholy,  she  amuses  wfth  a 
retrospect  of  innocent  pleasures,  and  inspires  that  noble 
confidence  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing acted  well.  When  sleep  has  suspended  the  organs 
of  sense  from  their  office,  iriie  not  only  supplies  the  mind 
with  images,  but  assisu  in  their  combination.  And  even 
in  madness  itself,  when  the  soul  Is  resigned  over  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination,  tht  revives  past 
perceptions,  and  awakens  that  train  of  thought  which  was 
formerly  most  familiar. 

Nor  are  we  pleased  only  with  a  review  of  the  brighter 
passages  of  IHe.  Events,  the  most  distressing  In  their 
immediate  conse((uenccs,  are  often  cherished  In  rsuiero- 
brance  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

But  the  world  and  its  occupations  give  a  mechanical 
Impulse  to  the  passions,  which  is  not  very  favourable  to 
the  Indulgence  of  this  feeling.  It  is  in  a  calm  and  well 
regulated  mind  that  the  memory  is  most  perfect :  and 
solitude  is  lier  best  sphere  of  acUon.  With  this  sentiment 
is  introduced  a  tale  illustraUve  of  her  influence  in  soli- 
tude, sickness,  and  sorrow.  And  the  subject  having  now 
been  considered,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  man  and  the 
animal  world,  the  poem  concludes  with  a  coi^cture 
that  superior  beings  are  blest  with  a  noUer  exercise 
of  this  faculty. 


Sweet  Memory,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale. 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail. 
To  view  the  fairy  haunts  of  long-lost  hours. 
Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  flowers. 

Ages  and  cltmes  remote  to  thee  impart 
What  charms  in  genius,  and  refines  in  art  { 
Thee,  in  whose  hand  the  Iceys  of  science  dwell, 
The  pcusive  portress  of  her  holy  cell  { 
Whose  constant  vigils  chase  the  chilling  damp 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal  lamp. 

The  friends  of  reason,  and  the  guides  of  youth. 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  truth  { 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  in  conduct,  and  the  pure  in  thought  $ 
These  still  exist,  by  thee  to  fame  consign'd. 
Still  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  thee  sweet  hope  her  airy  coloring  draws ; 
And  fancy's  flights  arc  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  thee  that  bosom  spring  of  rapture  flows. 
Which  only  virtue,  tranquil  virtue,  knows. 

When  joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ray, 
And  hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  play ; 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospects  close. 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows: 
Like  yon  fair  orb,  she  gilds  the  brow  of  night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light 


The  beauteous  maid,  who  bids  the  worM 
Oft  of  that  world  will  soaicli  a  loud  icview  i 
Oft  at  the  shiine  neglect  her  beads»  to  trace 
Samt  social  scene,  some  dear  familiar  lace  z 
And  ere,  with  iron  tonguCp  tks  veiper  bell 
Bursts  through  the  cypres»-walks  the  eosTent  ctU 
Oft  will  her  wann  and  wayward  hctxt  levirc. 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  alive  \ 
The  whisper'd  vow,  the  chaste  cams  pffolong» 
Weave  the  light  dance  and  swell  the  cboial  soeg 
With  rapt  ear  drink  th'  enchanting  aeraBadCp 
And,  as  it  melts  along  the  moonlight  glade. 
To  each  soft  note  retuntas  soft  a  sighp 
And  bless  the  youth  that  hids  her  slumbeit  tij. 
But  not  till  time  has  calmM  the  raflled  bnait, 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happinfii  conletL 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  foiget  to  ntve. 
Is  heaven**  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wsre. 

From  Guinea**  coa^t  pursue  the  leuening  nil. 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  crciy  gale. 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  som  of  sonowe  then  i 
Mark  the  fiz'd  gaze,  the  wild  a^d  liensied  ghie, 
The  racks  of  thought,  and  freennga  of  despair! 
But  pause  not  then— beyond  the  western  wait, 
Go,  view,  the  captive  barter'd  as  a  slave ! 
CrushM  tUl  hii  high,  heroic  ipirlt  Ueeds, 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantly  leeedcL 
Yet  here,  e'en  here,  with  ptaeswei  long  n- 
•ign'd, 
Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  aind. 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  hb  einUng  soul. 
When  the  rude  toouige  ssiumee  its  base  ewtnii 
And  o'er  futurity'iB  blank  page  diflV»e 
The  fiill  reflection  of  her  vivid  hoes. 
'TIS  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more. 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Congo**  distant  shore  i 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  icsww 
The  simple  transports  that  with  freedom  ieir  i 
Catch  the  cool  breese  that  musky  eFening  blows, 
And  quaff  the  palm**  rich  nectar  as  it  glowi  { 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse. 
And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  youth, 
When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  tnith. 

Ah  •  why  should  virtue  foar  the  frowns  of  frli? 
Hers  what  no  wealth  can  buy,  no  power  cieate ! 
A  little  world  of  clear  and  clondleM  day. 
Nor  wreck'd  by  storms,  nor  moulder^  by  decay; 
A  world,  with  Memory**  ceaselem  ranshine  bkit. 
The  home  of  happiness,  an  honeet  breast 

But  most  we  mark  the  wonders  of  her  rrigi, 
When  sleep  has  lock'd  the  senses  in  her  chain. 
\^nien  fober  judgment  has  his  throne  veaignM 
She  smiles  away  the  chaoe  of  the  mind ; 
And,  as  warm  ^ncy**  bright  elysiom  glows. 
From  her  each  image  springs,  each  colour  flows. 
She  is  the  sacred  guest !  th'  immortal  friend ! 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  innocence  to  bend. 
In  that  dead  hour  of  night  to  silence  given, 
Whispering  seraphic  visions  of  her  heaven. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  joumfjing  zoaH 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sound. 
From  his  green  vale  and  shelter'd  cabin  hies. 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skies  i 
Though  hi  below  the  forked  lightnings  play. 
And  at  his  feet  the  thunder  dies  tway. 
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e  mddto  vaiUlj  lockM  to  ileep, 
mnle  browMi  <m,fbi$  diny  steep, 
Dorj^  aidy  he  titi  at  home,  and  wee 
«B  iport  benemth  their  native  treei^ 
I  to  hear  their  ehemb  Tolees  call, 
ond  tuj  of  the  torrents  <all. 
L  her  nule  with  gloonty  madnen  dwell  f 
the  chiaae  the  honon  of  his  cell  ? 
r  flight  on  fien^^  wing  reitiain, 
d  the  coinage  of  the  ferer^  brain  ? 
it  that  grate,  which  Maiee  a  gleam  wop- 

On  dnrt  the  wreck*  of  genius  lies ! 
B  anestSng  head  divinelj  wrooght 
1  ouaLejition  in  the  sphere  of  thought  i 
1,  in  eoloon  of  the  rainbow,  threw 
Br  ftir,  ereatioM  ever  new  ! 
i  iaadtj  matchM  the  wreath  of  fame, 
n  poverty  unnerred  Us  frame. 
her  giasp,  a  withering  scowl  she  wore 
H  wait  enetgies  were  felt  no  more. 
tafw  aweet  the  soothings  of  his  art ! 
rade  wall  what  bright  ideas  start ! 
he  clafans  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
let  that  0OW,  with  images  that  breathe ! 
ice  these  scenes,  these  images,  declare : 
mt  firom  her  who  triumphs  o'er  despair  ? 
,ailie!  with  grateful  fervour  frau^t, 
I  the  mine  of  elevating  thought. 
•lyy— igfc  Bature^  various  walk,  surveys 
and  fitir  her  fiiultless  line  portrajrs ; 
hid,  pnfrned  by  no  unballow'd  guest, 
a  the  oowd  the  purest  and  the  best  % 
le,  at  will,  bright  fimcy*k  golden  clime, 
g,  moont  where  science  sits  sublime, 
the  <pnit  of  departed  time. 
thus  wisely,  mark  the  moral  muse, 
Bg  Eden  in  his  life  reviews  ! 
«  culture,  thon^  so  small  the  space, 
r  limits  he  forgets  to  trace. 
Mid  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 
t  to  start,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh ! 
y  waste,  that  lengthen'd  as  he  ran, 
L  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span  f 
ho  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind, 
ilhmiined,  and  by  taste  refined  ? 
e  has  qnench'd  the  eye,  and  closed  the 

» 

ed  fbr  aetkm  in  her  native  sphere, 

he  rise-^irith  searching  glance  pursue 

gloved  hnage  vanish'd  from  her  view ; 

Bgh  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past, 

y  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast  % 

It  gnsp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night, 

di  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light 

;h  the  grove  th'  impatient  mother  flics, 

less  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries  ; 

hin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose, 

:he  woodmoss  stretch'd  in  sweet  repoje. 

t  to  pleasing  objects  are  confmed 

t  feasts  of  the  reflecting  mind ; 

ad  death  a  dread  delight  inspire, 

laid  veteran  glows  with  wonted  fire, 

hly  bronzed  by  many  a  summer  sun, 

is  his  scars,  uid  tells  what  deeds  were 

ae. 


Go,  with  old  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  glorious 

pile  J 
And  ask  the  shatter'd  hero,  whence  his  smile  ? 
Go,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich-— go. 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection  flow. 

Hail,  noblest  structures  imaged  in  the  wave ! 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave  ! 
Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  hail ! 
That  oft  arrest  the  wondering  stranger's  sail. 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age. 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  rage  % 
Long  have  ye  known  reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  valour's  various  day. 

Time's  sombrous  touches  soon  correct  the  pieee. 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  cease : 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole. 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  soul. 

Hast  thou  through  Eden's  wild-wood  vales  pur- 
sued 
Each  mountain  scene,  majestically  rude } 
To  note  the  sweet  simplicity  of  life. 
Far  from  the  din  of  folly's  idle  strife } 
Nor  there  a  while,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear'd  ; 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power. 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour ; 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place, 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace  ? 

Thus,  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride. 
O'er  his  dead  son  the  gallant  Ormond  sigh'd. 
Thus,  tliroogh  the  gloom  of  Shenstone's  fairy  grove, 
Maria's  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning  hour. 
Than  when  the  shades  of  time  serenely  fall 
f)n  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace. 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melanchuly  grace  ! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  fureign  land ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  wannth,  a  brother's  smile, 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle  ; 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast ; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  vicw'd. 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude. 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh. 
With  every  claim  of  close  aflSnity  ! 

But  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never  know  ; 
In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 
Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day. 
When  the  hush'd  grove  has  sung  his  parting  lay  i 
When  pensive  twilight,  in  her  dusky  car. 
Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star  ( 
Above,  below,  aerial  murmurs  swell, 
PVom  hani^ing  wood,  brown  heath,  and  bushy  dell . 
A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light. 
Stealing  soft  music  on  llie  ear  of  night 
So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul, 
That  shun  the  sphere  of  pleasure's  gay  control. 
In  the  still  shades  of  calm  seclusion  rise. 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  seraphic  hannonies  ! 

Once,  and  domestic  annals  tell  the  time 
(Preserved  in  Cumbria's  rude,  romantic  cl'une) 
Wlicn  nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  laiidscepc  threw 
Her  richest  fragrance,  and  her  brightest  hue. 
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A  blithe  and  blooming  forester  explored 
Those  loftier  scenes  Salvator*S  soul  adored } 
The  rocky  pass  half-hung  with  shaggy  wood, 
And  the  cleft  oak  flung  boldly  o'er  the  flood ; 
Nor  shunn'd  the  track,  unknown  to  human  tread^ 
That  downward  to  the  night  of  caverns  led } 
Some  ancient  cataract's  deserted  bed. 

High  on  exulting  wind  the  heath^sock  rote 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o*er  perennial  snows  | 
Ere  the  r»pt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar. 
Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  dread  Lodoar  | 
And  through  the  rifted  cliffl,  that  scaled  the  sky, 
Derwent's  clear  mirror  charmM  his  dazzled  eye. 
Each  osier  isle,  inverted  on  the  ware,    . 
Through  mom*s  gray  mist  its  melting  colours  gave  i 
And  o'er  the  cygnet's  haunt,  the  mantling  grove 
Its  emerald  arch  with  wild  luxuriance  wove. 

I«i^t  as  the  breeze  that  brush'd  the  orient  d«w, 
Fk0m  rock  to  rock  the  young,  adventurer  flew } 
And  day's  last  sunshine  slept  along  the  shore, 
When  lo,  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowering  shrubs  vdth  verdure  veil'd  the  sky, 
And  on  the  musk-rose  shed  a  deeper  dye ; 
Save  when  a  bright  and  momentary  gleam 
Glanced  from  the  white  fOam  of  some  sbelter'd 
stream. 

O'er  the  still  lake  the  bell  of  evening  toll'd. 
And  on  the  moor  the  shepherd  penn'd  his  fold ; 
And  on  the  green  hill's  side  the  meteor  play'd. 
When,  hark !  a  voice  sung  sweetly  through  the 

diade: 
It  ceased— yet  still  in  Florio's  fancy  sung, 
Still  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hung ; 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  cool,  sequester'd  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  sparry  lustre  shot 
A  crystal  water  cross'd  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  front  these  simple  lines  it  bore  t 

Hence  away,  nor  dare  intrude  ! 
In  this  secret,  shadowy  cell_ 
Musing  Memory  loves,  to  dwell. 
With  her  sister  Solitude. 
Far  from  the  busy  world  she  flies. 
To  taste  that  peace  the  world  denies. 
Entranced  she  sits  $  from  youth  to  age. 
Reviewing  life's  eventful  page  i 
And  noting,  ere  they  fade  away. 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday. 

Florio  had  gain'd  a  rude  and  rocky  seat. 
When  lo,  the  genius  of  this  still  retreat ! 
Fair  was  her  form — but  who  can  hope  to  trace 
The  pensive  softness  of  her  angel  face  ? 
Can  Virgil's  verse,  can  Raphael's  touch,  impart 
Those  finer  features  of  the  feeling  heart. 
Those  tenderer  tints  that  shun  the  careless  eye. 
And  in  the  world's  contagious  climate  die  ? 

She  left  the  cave,  nor  mark'd  the  stranger  there  i 
Her  pastoral  beauty  and  her  artless  air 
Had  breathed  a  soft  enchantment  o'er  his  soul ! 
In  every  nerve  he  felt  her  blest  control ! 
What  pun  and  white-wing'd  agents  of  the  sky, 
Who  rule  the  springs  of  sacred  vjrmpathy. 
Inform  congenial  spirits  when  they  meet  f 
Sweet  is  their  ofllce,  as  their  natures  sweet ! 

Ftorio,  with  fearful  joy,  pursued  the  maid. 
Till  through  a  vista'b  moonlight-chtckerM  shade. 


Where  the  bat  dieted,  tad  tke  rooks  repoecd, 
(Their  wait  iuspendad,  and  their  eouadte  dnid,) 
An  antiqhe  mansinm  hunt  in  awAil  state, 
A  rich  vine  clustering  ToiiDd  tke  GoChk  gate. 
Nor  panted  he  there.    The  mmtitn  oi  the  teat 
Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  greeai 
And,  slow  advancing,  hailM  him  at  hte  gnttC, 
Won  by  the  honest  wamth  hit  lookt  eaipntsU 
He  worethemttieiuuuititof  m  ^mviret 
Age  had  not  qnenehM  one  tpeik  of  mta)y  §n% 
But  gitnt  gout  had  ho«ind  hiti  in  h«r  dain. 
And  his  heart  panted  for  thn  dhnte  in  vain. 

Yet  here  renembntnee,  twectly  tcwifhfaif  pew! 
WingM  with  delight  eonftnenMBt'k  lli^tii^ 
The  fox'k  bmih  ttiU  caMiloat  to  w«nr. 
He  seonrM  tlie  eoantty  In  hit  elbow  chair  i 
And,  with  view-haUoo,roiiMd  tho 
That  rung,  by  ttartt,  hit  dsep  torn 

Long  by  the  paddoek'iB  hwnhlo  palt 
His  aged  hunters  eosited  the  ▼iowltM  wiadt 
And  eaeh,  with  glowing  enogy  poitrs^^ 
The  Car-fiuned  triumpht  oi  tho  fteld  ditptajMi 
Usurp'd  th^canvaat  of  the  crowded  haU, 
And  chaied  a  line  of  heroet  frtift  tho  walL 
There  tlept  the  horn  each  Joeund  echo  knew. 
And  many  a  amite  and  many  a  ttoiy  dwv ! 
High  o'er  the  heardi  hit  fineet  tnpUH  ha^ 
And  their  fiuitattie  hranchet  wildly  flag. 
How  would  he  dwell  on  Hie  Tait  anftan.thim! 
Thete  dash'd  tiie  wave,  thoea  funM  the 

air. 
All,  at  ttiey  IrownM,  unwritten 
Of  gallant  lisatt  and  fisttivalt  of  yora. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong  g    If  it  oo|y  cUU, 
His  darling  Julia,  on  the  sliangei  iBrilad. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  aire  to  pleata. 
Her  gentte  gayety,  and  native  eate 
Had  won  his  soul ;  and  raptoroot  fiuMj  thod 
Her  golden  lights,  and  tints  of  roty  lod. 
But  ah !  few  dayt  had  patt'd,,ere  the  btig^ 

•fled! 
When  evening  tinged  the  lake^  ctiienal  hlai, 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  throw  i 
Their  shifting  sail  dropt  gently  fkooa  the  coat, 
Down  by  Saint  Herberts  eontooated  gioft  \ 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  hymn,  tho  taperM  riit 
Amused  the  fisher's  solitary  nif^ti 
And  still  the  mitred  window,  ridi|y  wieathiid, 
A  sacred  calm  throagh  the  biown  foliaga  hsinihsi 

The  wikl  deer,  starting  thronf^  tho  silent  gteds^ 
With  fearful  gaze  tiieir  variont  eonrte  torviyU 
High  hung  in  air  the  hoary  goat  rcdinad. 
His  streaming  beard  the  sport  of  cvaiy  wind  i 
And,  while  the  eoot  her  Jet  wing  lovod  to  bvc, 
Rock'd  on  the  bocon of  the  tleeploet  waTti 
The  eagle  rash'd  from  Skiddaw'iB  piyrpte  cnit, 
A  eloud  still  brooding  o'to  her  giant  nert. 

And  now  the  moon  had  dinunM  wUh  dtvy 
ray 
The  few  fine  flushes  of  departing  day. 
O'er  the  wkte  water'b  deep  serene  the  hong. 
And  her  broed  lightt  on  eveiy  monntain  flung  i 
When  lo !  a  tudden  blast  the  veetel  blew. 
And  to  the  turge  oonsignM  the  little  crow. 
All,  all  eecaped— but  ere  the  lover  boco 
Hit  faint  and  faded  Julia  to  the  shore. 
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nd  fled !— EsdiMUted  hf  the  itonn, 
we  hung  o*ti  her  pallid  fonn  % 
:  €J9  a  tnrabliDg  lustre  fired ; 
I  lait  spark — it  flutterM  and  expired ! 
er  stcewM  his  white  hairs  in  the  wind, 
is  child— 4or  UngerM  long  behind: 
Ihrcd  to  see  the  willow  wave, 
■  an  ercning  whisper,  o'er  their  grave. 
lived    and,  still  of  each  possess'd, 
cheiiahM  and  the  maid  caress*d ! 
would  the  fond  enthusiast  rove 
*a  spirit  through  the  shadowy  grove  i 
teljght  on  every  scene  she  plann'd, 
fluweict  planted  by  her  hand, 
e  traced  her  steps  along  the  glade, 
'  hues  and  glimmering  lights  betray*d 
Bss  forms ;  still  listened  as  the  breeze 
deep  sobs  among  the  aged  trees ; 
I  pause  her  melting  accents  caught, 
)lirium  of  romantic  thought ! 
lie  grot  that  shunn'd  the  blaze  of  day ; 
8  spars  to  shoot  a  trembling  ray. 
t  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  cell, 
tf  Jnlta'iB  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
le  dripping  moss,  the  fretted  stone, 
cstf  breathed  language  not  its  own, 
aiomid  th'  enchantress  Memory  threw, 
at  soothes  the  mind,  and  sweetens  too ! 
r  magic  only  felt  below  ? 
h  what  brighter  realms  she  bids  it  flow: 
ire  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere, 
M^t  but  fiuntly  imaged  here : 
I  now  their  rapt  researches  knew ; 
n  slow  succession  to  review, 
adscape  meets  the  eye  of  day, 
MCBted  to  their  glad  survey  ! 
oe  of  bliss  reveal'd,  since  chaos  fled, 
og  light  its  dazzling  glories  spread ; 
dT  wonders  that  sublimely  glow'd, 
creation's  choral  anthem  flow'd ; 
flight,  at  mercy's  call  divine, 
worlds  that  undiscover'd  shine ; 
tablet  flings  its  living  rays, 
oabined,  with  blest  effulgence  blaze. 
y  bright  train,  immortal  friendship,  soar ; 
part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more ! 
'  softening  hand  of  time  endears 
id  sorrows  of  our  infant  years, 
B  aoul,  released  from  human  strife, 
le  little  cares  and  ills  of  life ; 
id  shades,  its  sunshine  and  its  showers ; 
am  that  charm'd  her  vacant  hours  ! 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
he  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend ; 
yund  his  evening  walk  unseen, 
greet  converse  on  the  dusky  green ; 
spot  where  first  their  friendship  grew, 
1  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view  ! 
ie  trims  his  cheerful  hearth,  and  sees 
:ircle  emulous  to  please ; 
these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell, 
he  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well ! 
with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
n*s  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care ; 
1,  alas  !  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
e  walks  of  happiness  below ; 
31 


If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angelt  pity  with  a  brother's  love, 
Still  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control. 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul ; 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind, 
Devout,  yet  cheerful,  active,  yet  resign'd ; 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  disguise, 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise. 
To  meet  the  changes  time  and  chance  present. 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content 
When  thy  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  expressed ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed  i 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave, 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave  ? 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  uablemisli'd  youth, 
The  still  inspiring  voice  of  innocence  and  truth ! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine  ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  hope's  summer  visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away  ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well  spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight 
Pour  rouud  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest ! 


ITALY 

PARTL 

I. 
THE  lAKE  OF  GENEVA 
Day  glimmerM  in  the  east,  and  the  white  moon 
Hung  like  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
Yet  visible,  when  on  my  way  I  went. 
Glad  to  be  gone — a  pilgrim  from  the  north. 
Now  more  and  more  attracted  as  1  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer.    Ere  the  artisan. 
Drowsy,  half-clad,  had  from  his  window  leant. 
With  folded  arms  and  listless  look,  to  snuff 
The  morning  air,  or  the  caged  sky-lark  sung, 
From  his  green  sod  up  springing — ^but  in  vain, 
His  tuneful  hill  o'erflowing  with  a  song 
Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 
With  transport  quivering,  on  my  way  I  went. 
Thy  g-ates,  Geneva,  swinging  heavily, 
Thy  gates  so  slow  to  open,  swift  to  shut ; 
As  on  that  Sabbath  eve  when  he  arrived,* 
Whose  name  is  now  thy  glory,  now  by  thee 
Inscribed  to  consecrate  (such  virtue  dwells 
In  those  small  syllaliles)  the  narrow  street, 
His  birth-place — whon,  but  one  short  step  too  late. 
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He  sale  liim  down  aod  wept — ^wept  till  the  morning ; 
Then  rose  to  go— a  wanderer  through  the  world. 

Tis  not  a  tale  that  every  hour  brings  with  it 
Yet  at  a  city  gate,  from  time  to  time, 
Much  might  be  learnt ;  and  most  of  all  at  thine, 
London — thy  hive  the  busiest,  greatest,  still 
Gathering,  enlarging  still.    Let  us  stand  by, 
And  note  who  passes.    Here  comes  one,  a  youth, 
Glowing  with  pride,  the  pride  of  conscious  power, 
A  Chattcrton — ^in  thought  admired,  caress'd, 
And  crown'd  like  Petrarch  in  the  capitol ; 
Kre  long  to  die — to  fall  by  his  own  hand. 
And  fester  with  the  vilest.    Here  come  two. 
Less  feverish,  less  exalted—- soon  to  part, 
A  Garrick  and  a  Johnson  ;  wealth  and  fiune 
Awaiting  one — e'en  at  the  gate,  n^lect 
And  want  the  other.    But  what  multitudes, 
Urged  by  the  love  of  change,  and,  like  myself. 
Adventurous,  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Press  on — though  but  a  rill  entering  the  sea, 
Entering  and  lost !    Our  task  would  never  end. 

Day  glimmcr'd  and  I  went,  a  gentle  breeze 
Ruffling  the  Leman  lake.     Wave  after  wave, 
If  such  they  might  be  call'd,  dash'd  as  in  sport. 
Not  anger,  with  the  pebbles  on  the  beach. 
Making  wild  music,  and  far  westward  caught 
The  sunbeam — where,  alone  and  as  entranced. 
Counting  the  hours,  the  fisher  in  his  skiff 
Lay  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line. 
Fishing  in  silence.    When  the  heart  is  light 
With  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amiss ; 
And  soon  a  passage  boat  swept  gayly  by. 
Laden  with  peasant  girls,  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
And  many  a  chanticleer  and  partlet  caged 
For  Vevay's  market-place — a  motley  group 
Seen  through  the  silvery  haze.   But  soon  twas  gone. 
The  shifting  sail  flapp'd  idly  fur  an  instant. 
Then  bore  them  off. 

I  am  not  one  of  those 
So  dead  to  all  things  in  this  visible  world, 
So  wondrously  profound — as  to  move  on 
In  the  sweet  light  of  heaven,  like  him  of  old, 
(His  name  is  justly  in  the  calendar,) 
Who  through  the  day  pursued  this  pleasant  path 
That  winds  beside  the  mirror  of  all  beauty, 
And,  when  at  eve  his  fellow  pilgrims  sate. 
Discoursing  of  the  lake,  ask'd  where  it  was. 
They  marvcH'd,  as  they  might ;  and  so  must  all. 
Seeing  what  now  I  saw ;  for  now  'twas  day, 
And  the  bright  sun  was  in  the  firmament, 
A  thousand  shadows  of  a  thousand  hues 
Checkering  the  clear  expanse.    A  while  his  orb 
Hung  o'er  thy  trackless  fields  of  snow,  Mont  Blanc, 
Thy  seas  of  ice  and  icc-built  promontories. 
That  ohnngo  their  shapes  fur  ever  as  in  sport ; 
Then  travcll'd  onward,  and  went  down  behind 
The  pine-clad  heights  of  Jura,  lighting  up 
The  woodman's  casement,  and  perchance  his  axe 
Borne  homeward  through  the  forest  in  his  hand ; 
And,  in  some  deep  and  melancholy  glen. 
That  dungeon  fortress  never  to  be  named, 
Wliere,  like  a  lion  taken  in  the  toils, 
Toussaint  breathed  out  his  brave  and  generous  spirit. 
Ah,  little  did  he  think,  who  sent  him  there. 
That  he  himself,  then  gre'atc«(t  among  men, 
Should  hi  like  manner  be  so  soon  convey'd 


Across  the  oceto— 4o  a  rock  so  small 
Amid  the  countlets  multitude  of  waycs. 
That  ships  have  gone  and  sought  it,  and  letim'd. 
Saying  it  was  not ! 

Still  along  the  shoie. 
Among  the  trees,  I  went  for  many  a  mile» 
Where  damsels  sit  and  weave  their  fishin^Hicts, 
Singing  some  national  song  by  the  waj-eide. 
But  now  'twas  dusk,  and  journeying  hj  tke  Rboae, 
That  there  came  down,  a  torrent  from  the  Alps, 
I  enter'd  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom,* 
The  mountains  closing,  and  the  road,  the  ri\'er, 
Filling  the  narrow  pass.    There,  till  a  lay 
Glanced  through  my  lattice,  and  the  homehoM  stir 
Wam'd  me  to  rise,  to  rise  and  to  depart, 
A  stir  unusual  and  accompanied 
With  many  a  tuning  of  rode  instnmientf. 
And  many  a  langh  that  argued  coming  pleasure. 
Mine  host's  fair  daughter  for  the  nnptial  rite. 
And  nuptial  feast  attiring— there  I  slept. 
And  in  my  dreams  wander 'd  once  more,  well  pktsei 
But  now  a  chaxm  was  on  the  rockt,  and  woods. 
And  waters ;  for,  methought,  I  wai  with  tboM 
I  had  at  mom,  at  even,  wish'd  lor  tliert. 

IL 
THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

NxoHT  was  again  descending,  when  my  nude. 
That  all  day  long  had  climb'd  among  the  doads, 
Higher  and  higher  still,  as  by  a  stair 
Let  down  from  heaven  itself,  transporting  me, 
Stopp'd,  to  the  joy  of  both,  at  that  low  door 
So  near  the  summit  of  the  great  SL  Bernards 
That  door  which  ever  on  its  hingei  moved 
To  them  that  knock'd,  and  nightly  sends  abroid 
Ministering  spirits.    Lying  on  the  watch. 
Two  dogs  of  grave  demeanour  welcomed  me. 
All  meekness,  gentleness,  though  large  of  limb; 
And  a  lay  brother  of  the  hospital. 
Who,  as  we  toil'd  below,  had  heard  by  fits 
The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear. 
Came  and  held  fast  my  stirrup  in  his  hand. 
While  I  alighted. 

Long  could  I  have  stood. 
With  a  religions  awe  contemplating 
That  house,  the  highest  in  the  ancient  worid. 
And  placed  there  for  the  noblest  purposes. 
'Twas  a  rude  pile  of  simplest  masoniy. 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  hattresses. 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  time  and  chance  ( 
Yet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  mi^t, 
Warr'd  on  for  ever  by  the  elements. 
And  in  an  evil  day,  nor  long  ago. 
By  violent  men— when  on  the  monntain  top 
The  French  and  Austrian  banners  met  in  omflitt 

On  the  same  rock  beside  it  stood  the  church. 
Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity ; 
The  vesper  bell,  for  Hwas  the  vesper  how. 
Duly  proclaiming  through  the  wilderness, 
**  All  ye  who  hear,  whatever  be  yonr  work. 
Stop  for  an  instant — move  your  lips  in  prayer !' 
And,  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dale. 
If  dale  it  might  be  call'd,  so  near  to  heaven, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leapM  up. 
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"Onk  unid  the  snow  ; 
>>  in  that  small  sky, 

nmering.    Twaa  a  scene 
*  left  behind, 

"»re  now  dissolved  ;- 
*Te  to  thought, 
♦em  shore, 
^adow, 


.ne  way, 
J  side, 
ompany, 
^ih  to  cover  them ; 
Ai'e,  yet  motionless 
<  soon  to  suffer  change, 
a  windows,  barr'd  against  the  wolf, 
,«^en! 

But  the  But  blew  cold ; 
I  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 
ig  the  holy  brotherhood 
ig  board.    The  fare,  indeed,  was  such 
ibcd  on  days  of  abstinence, 
lATt  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine ; 
h  the  floor  came  up,  an  ancient  matron 
Wtti  below ;  while  from  the  roof 
ho  floor,  the  walls  of  native  fir] 
Ig  flkkering,  such  as  loves  to  fling 
i^  on  qiostolic  heads, 
I  grace  on  all.    Theirs  time  as  yet 
d  not    Some  were  almost  in  the  prime ; 
btow  o'ercast    Seen  as  I  saw  thorn, 
nd  tiicir  ample  hearth-stone  in  an  hour 
f  were  as  gay,  as  free  from  guiic, 

I  uiiwering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
r  Impnlset,  to  pleasure,  mirth  t 

t  iotenrals,  with  rational  talk, 
gathering  news  from  them  tliat  came, 
other  world.    But  when  the  storm 
lie  mow  roU'd  on  in  ocean  billows, 
ii  &ce  th'  experienced  traveller  fell, 
lis  Upe  and  nostrils  with  his  hands, 

II  changed ;  and,  sallying  with  their  pack 
ank  of  nature,'  they  became 

icingL    <*  Anselm,  higher  up, 

It  drifts,  a  dog  howls  loud  and  long, 

1  guided  by  a  roice  from  heaven, 

ii  fieet    That  noble  vehemence, 

it  be,  bat  his  who  never  err'd  ? 

ork !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  .*-* 

Mends  Mont  Velan  ?    'Tis  La  Croix. 

f !  if  not,  alas,  too  late. 

he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy, 

id  &lling,  and  but  half  awaken'd, 

Iccp  again."    Such  their  discourse. 

▼encrable  roof  received  me ; 

ODce^ — where,  when  the  winds  were 

•a, 

m  cataract  the  voice  came  up, 

liave  heard  the  mole  work  underground, 

\  stillness  of  that  place ;  none  seen, 

from  rock  to  rock  a  hermit  crossM 

lie  bridge    or  one  at  midnight  toll'd 

and  white  habits,  issuing  forth, 

%  those  aisles  interminable, 

e  The  Graade  Chartreuse. 


All,  all  observant  of  the  sacred  law 

Of  silence.    Nor  is  that  sequester'd  spot. 

Once  callM  "  Sweet  Waters,"  now  "  The  Shady 

Vale,"* 
To  me  unknown  ;  that  house  so  rich  of  old. 
So  courteous,  and  by  two,  that  pass*d  that  way,t 
Amply  requited  with  immortal  verse. 
The  poet's  payment 

But,  among  them  all, 
None  can  with  this  compare,  the  dangerous  seat 
Of  generous,  active  virtue.    What  though  frost 
Reign  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gather — there  is  that  within, 
Which,  where  it  comes,  makes  summer ;  and  in 

thought, 
Oft  am  I  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 
Their  garden  plot,  where  all  that  vegetates 
Is  but  some  scanty  lettuce,  to  observe 
Those  from  the  south  ascending,  every  step 
As  though  it  were  their  last — and  instantly 
Restored,  renew'd,  advancing  as  with  songs. 
Soon  as  they  see,  turning  a  lofty  crag, 
That  plain,  that  modest  structure,  promising 
Bread  to  the  hungry,  to  the  weary  rest 

III. 
THE  DESCENT. 

My  mule  refreshed — and,  let  the  truth  be  told, 
He  was  not  of  that  vile,  that  scurvy  race. 
From  sire  to  son  lovers  of  controversy. 
Rut  patient,  diligent,  and  sure  of  foot. 
Shunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice, 
Snorting  suspicion  while  with  sight,  smell,  touch. 
Examining  the  wet  and  spongy  moss. 
And  on  his  haunches  sitting  to  slide  down 
The  steep,  the  smooth — my  mule  refreshed,  his  bells 
Jingled  once  more,  the  signal  to  depart. 
And  we  set  out  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn. 
Descending  rapidly — by  waterfalls 
Fast  frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ice 
That  in  their  long  career  had  stopt  midway. 
At  length,  uncheck'd,  unbidden,  he  stood  still ; 
And  all  his  bells  were  muffled.    Then  my  guide. 
Lowering  his  voice,  addressM  me  t  *<  Through  thia 

chasm 
On  and  say  nothing — for  a  word,  a  breath. 
Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  down 
A  winter's  snow— enough  to  overwhelm 
The  horse  and  foot  that,  night  and  day,  defiled 
Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marengo. 
Well  I  remember  how  I  met  them  here, 
As  the  light  died  away,  and  how  Napoleon, 
Wrapt  in  his  cloak — I  could  not  be  deceived — 
Rein'd  in  his  horse,  and  ask'd  me,  as  I  pass'd. 
How  far  'twas  to  St  Remi.    Whore  the  rock 
Juts  forward,  and  the  road,  crumbling  away. 
Narrows  almost  to  nothing  at  its  basp. 
'Twas  there ;  and  down  along  the  Itrink  he  led 
To  victory  I — Dessaix,  who  turnM  the  scale. 
Leaving  his  life-blood  in  that  f:imous  ficM, 
(When  the  clouds  break,  we  may  discrrn  the  spot 
In  the  blue  haze,)  sleeps,  as  you  saw  at  dawn. 
Just  as  you  enter'd,  in  the  hospital  church." 


-•»- 
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So  saying,  for  a  while  he  held  his  peace, 

Awe-stnick  beneath  that  dreadful  canopy ; 

But  soon,  the  danger  pass'd,  launch'd  forth  again. 

IV. 

J0RA8SE. 

JoRAssE  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  year; 
Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused ; 
Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech, 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.    He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  hunters  of  the  higher  Alps ; 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thoughtfulness, 
Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies. 
Said  to  arise,  by  those  who  dwell  below,     * 
From  frequent  dealings  with  the  mountain  spirits. 
But  other  ways  had  taught  him  better  things } 
And  now  he  number'd,  marching  by  my  side. 
The  savans,  princes,  who  with  him  had  cross'd 
The  frozen  tract,  with  him  familiarly 
Through  the  rough  day  and  rougher  night  conrerscd 
In  many  a  chalet  round  the  Peak  of  Terror,^ 
Round  Tacol,  Tour,  Well-horn  and  Rosenlau, 
And  her,  whose  throne  is  inacces8ible,t 
Who  sits,  withdrawn,  in  virgin  majesty. 
Nor  oft  unveils.    Anon  an  avalanche 
Roll'd  its  long  thunder ;  and  a  sudden  crash. 
Sharp  and  metallic,  to  the  startled  car 
Told  that  far  down  a  continent  of  ice 
Had  burst  in  twain.    But  he  had  now  begun  ; 
And  with  what  transport  he  recall  *d  the  hour 
When  to  deserve,  to  win  his  blooming  bride, 
Madelaine  of  Annecy,  to  his  feet  he  bound 
The  iron  crampons,  and,  ascending,  trod 
The  upper  realms  of  frost ;  then,  by  a  cord 
Let  halfway  down,  enter'd  a  grot  star-bright. 
And  gathered  from  above,  below,  around. 
The  pointed  crystals ! 

Once,  nor  long  before, 
(Thus  did  his  tongue  run  on,  fast  as  his  feet. 
And  with  an  eloquence  that  nature  gives 
To  all  her  children — ^breaking  off  by  starts 
Into  the  harsh  and  rude,  oft  as  the  mule 
Drew  his  displeasure,)  once,  nor  long  before, 
Alone  at  daybreak  on  the  Mettenberg, 
He  slipp'd,  he  fell ;  and  through  a  fearful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper, 
Went  to  the  under  world !    Long  while  he  lay 
Upon  bis  rugged  bed — then  waked  like  one 
WMshing  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  for  ever ! 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  cavern. 
Winding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice ;    ' 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  showM  the  stars ! 
What  then,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  f 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers, 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men. 
Lost  like  himself  ?    Yet  must  he  wander  on. 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  free ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round ; 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  river 
Working  its  way  to  light !    Back  he  withdrew, 
But  soon  retum'd,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
DashM  down  the  d»mal  channel ;  and  all  day. 
If  day  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was, 


•  The  Schrekhom. 


t  The  Jung -frail. 


Traveird  incessantly,  the  enggj  tool 
Just  over  head,  and  the  impetuous  wavw. 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  gSantls  ftnngth 
Lashing  him  on.    At  last  the  water  ilept 
In  a  dead  lake— at  the  third  step  be  took» 
Unfathomable— and  the  xoof,  that  long 
Had  threatened,  suddenly  deeoending,  lay 
Flat  on  the  surfiiee.    8tatne>like  he  atood. 
His  journey  ended  i  when  a  lay  dhin* 
Shot  through  his  ionL    Bieathing  a  pnyer  to  Wr 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  blemd  TtegiB, 
He  plunged,  he  swam— and  in  an  instant  rose. 
The  barrier  past,  in  li^t,  in  sunshine !    Tkis^ 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  ran ;  and  on  the  bniik 
The  young  were  dancing  (twas  a  iestivBl-dsj) 
All  in  their  best  attire.    There  first  he  saw 
"His  Madelaine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hsar. 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring ;  and  ber  t^ot^ 
Seen  behind  all,  and,  varying,  as  he  spoke. 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  qrmpatlqr. 
Subdued  him.    Prom  that  very  boor  be  loved. 

The  tale  was  long,  but  eoming  to  a  dbsc. 
When  his  dark  eyes  flashM  fire,and,ttop|Hng  short, 
He  listened  and  look'd  up.    I  looifd  up  too  i 
And  twice  there  came  ahiss  that  tbroofhnMtbnUM! 
*Twas  heard  no  more.    A  chamois  on  the  cliff 
Had  roused  his  fellows  with  that  ciy  of  iaUp 
And  all  were  gone. 

Butnow  the  tbrcnd  wisbvokoi^ 
Love  and  its  jojrs  had  vanish'd  from  bis  mind } 
And  he  recounted  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
When  with  his  friend,  Hubert  of  Bionnaj, 
(His  ancient  carbine  from  his  shoulder  slang, 
His  axe  to  hew  a  staircase  in  the  ice,) 
He  track'd  their  footsteps.    By  a  clond  smpiised, 
Upon  a  crag  among  the  precipices. 
Where  the  next  step  had  hurPd  them  fifty  frthon^ 
Oft  had  they  stood,  lock'd  in  each  o^ber'iB  anw. 
All  the  long  night  under  a  freeiing  sky. 
Each  guarding  each  the  while  from  sleeping,  fiUlis^ 
0,  'twas  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  Ufa, 
And  only  would  with  life  itself  relinqidsb ! 
**  My  sire,  my  grandsire  died  among  these  wildi. 
As  for  myself,*'  he  cried,  and  he  held  forth 
His  wallet  in  his  hand, «« thb  do  I  call 
My  winding  sheet — for  I  shall  hare  no  otbsr !" 
And  he  spoke  truth.    Within  a  little  month 
He  lay  among  these  awful  solitudes, 
CTwas  on  a  glacier— halfway  up  to  heaven,) 
Taking  his  final  rest    Long  did  his  wife| 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  look  ont 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  but  be  came  not  \ 
Long  fear  to  close  her  eyes,  lest  in  ber  sleep 
(Such  their  belief)  he  should  appear  before  her, 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale,  or  crush'd  and  bkedis^ 
To  tell  her  where  he  lay,  and  supplicate 
For  the  last  rite  !    At  length  the  dismal  news 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  ^es  his  eons. 

V. 
MARGUERITE  DS  TOURS. 

Now  the  gray  granite,  starting  through  the  oov, 
Discover'd  many  a  variegated  moos*  . 

♦  Uehen  Geofiaphlcns. 
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>  the  pQgrim  reftbg  on  his  ttdf 

rs  dot  cmpet  and  islindi  i  and  ere  long 

flen  flowen,  inch  as  disdain  to  live 

n-  regioiii,  aiid  delisted  diink 

mds  before  they  CUl,  floweis  of  all  hues, 

bcir  diminvtiTe  leaves  cover*d  the  ground. 

then,  that,  turning  hy  an  andent  lareby 

d  in  twop  jet  most  m^estieal 

ts  long  lerel  bnncbes,  we  oheenred 

m  figure  sitting  on  a  stone 

en  bj*  the  way-side    just  where  the  rock 

1  asimder,  and  the  Evil  One 

dged  (he  gulf,  a  wondrous  monument 

I  one  night,  from  which  the  flood  beneath, 

along,  all  foam,  is  seen,  not  beaxd. 

Ml  as  motkmless ! 

Nearer  we  drew, 
rat  a  woman  ywmg  and  delicate, 
in  a  xusset  cloak  from  head  to  foot, 
m  cast  down,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand 
est  thought    Young  as  she  was,  she  wore 
tron  cap ;  and  from  her  shape  we  judged, 
migfit,  that  it  would  not  be  long 
a  mother.    Pale  she  look'd, 
niult  thongfa,methought,oiice,  if  not  twice, 
cd  away  a  tear  that  would  be  coming  t 
those  moments  her  small  hat  of  straw, 
a  one  side,  and  garnishM  with  a  riband 
ig  with  gold,  but  ill  conccal'd  a  face 
1  to  be  foigotten.    Rising  up 
ipproach,  ahe  joumey'd  slowly  on  | 
companion,  long  before  we  met, 
ind  ran  down  to  greet  her. 

She  was  bom 
as  her  artless  tale,  told  with  fresh  tears) 
I'Aoeta  I  and  an  Alpine  stream, 
from  crag  to  crag  in  its  short  course 
the  Dora,  tum*d  her  father's  milL 
d  she  blossom  till  a  Valaisan, 
man  of  Martigny,  won  her  heart, 
the  oM  mmn's  grief.    Long  he  held  out, 
Ig  to  resign  her;  and  at  length, 
le  third  summer  came,  they  stole  a  match 

The  act  Was  sudden ;  aiid  when  far 
er  q»rit  had  misgivings.    Then 
ired  to  herself  that  aged  face 
Dd  wan,  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger ; 
en  at  last  she  heard  his  hour  was  near, 
rth  unseen,  and,  burden'd  as  she  was, 
he  high  Alps  on  foot  to  ask  forgiveness, 
I  him  to  her  heart  before  he  died. 
waa  done.    She  had  fulfill'd  her  wish, 
r  was  on  her  way,  rejoicing,  weeping. 
like  hers  had  suflTerM ;  but  her  love 
ng  within  her  i  and  right  on  she  went, 
no  ilL    May  all  good  angels  guard  her ! 
lid  I  once  again,  as  once  I  may, 
rtigny,  I  will  not  forget 
ntable  roof.  Marguerite  de  Tours  ; 
I  the  silver  swan.*    Heaven  prosper  thee .' 

VI. 
THE  ALPS, 
irst  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds, 
e  and  harvest,  morning,  noon  and  night, 

e  LaCjgns. 


Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable  i 

Who  first  beholds  the  Alps— that  mighty  chain 

Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west. 

So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 

As  to  belong  nther  to  heaven  than  to  earth — 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  tis  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever  ? 

To  me  they  seem*d  the  barriers  of  a  world, 
Saying,  Thus  far,  no  farther  !  and  as  o*er 
The  level  plain  I  traveird  silently, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more,  day  after  day. 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company. 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  look'd, 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came  o'er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  1  had  not  heard  of ! 
Oft  as  I  look'd,  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  the  first  time .' 

Great  was  the  tumult  there* 
Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Carthaginian  on  his  march  to  Rome 
Kntered  their  fastnesses.    Trampling  the  snows. 
The  war-horse  reared  ;  and  the  tower'd  elephant 
Uptum'd  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky. 
Then  tiunblcd  headlong,  swallow'd  up  and  lost. 
He  and  his  rider. 

Now  the  scene  is  changed ; 
And  o'er  Munt  Cenis,  o'er  the  Simplon  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.    Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  abuut  carelcsiily,  it  shines  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link. 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides  | 
And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears. 
Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  him  who  joumej's  up. 
As  though  it  were  another,  not  the  same. 
Leading  along  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither 
Vet  through  its  fairy  course,  go  where  it  will, 
The  torrent  stops  it  nut,  the  rugi^eU  ruck 
Op«*ns  and  lots  it  in ;  and  on  it  runs. 
Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before. 

Not  such  my  path  ! 
Mine  but  for  those,  who,  like  Jean  Jacques,  delight 
In  dizziness,  gazing  and  shuddering  on 
Till  fascination  comes  and  the  brain  turns  ! 
Mine,  though  I  jud»;e  but  from  my  ague-fits 
Over  the  Di-ance,  just  where  tlie  abbot  feel. 
The  same  as  Hannibal's. 

But  now  'tis  past. 
That  turbulent  chaos  ;  and  the  promised  land 
Lies  at  my  feet  in  all  its  loveliiiess  I 
To  liim  who  starts  up  from  a  terrible  dream. 
And  lo  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
Singing  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Such  sudden  ravishment  as  now  I  feel 
At  the  first  glimpses  of  fair  Italy. 

VH. 
COMO. 
I  LOVE  to  sail  al(»ng  the  Larian  Lake 
Under  the  shore — though  not  to  visit  Plin}', 
To  catch  him  musing  in  hU  plane  tree  walk. 
Or  fishing,  as  he  nii^lxt  bu,  from  his  window : 
And,  to  deal  plainly,  (may  his  shade  forgive  me !) 
Could  I  recall  the  ages  pist,  and  play 
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The  fool  with  Time,  I  should  perhaps  reserve 

My  leisure  for  Catullus  on  kia  lake, 

Though  to  fare  worse,  or  Virgil  at  his  farm 

A  little  further  on  the  way  to  Mantua. 

But  such  things  cannot  be.    So  I  sit  still. 

And  let  the  boatman  shift  his  Uttle  sail, 

His  sail  so  forked  and  so  swallow-like. 

Well  pleased  with  all  that  comes.    The  morning  air 

Plays  on  my  cheek  how  gently,  flinging  round 

A  silvery  gleam  t  and  now  the  purple  mists 

Rise  like  a  curtain ;  now  the  sun  looks  out, 

Filling,  o'erflowing  with  his  glorious  light 

This  noble  amphitheatre  of  mountains ; 

And  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor  sea 

Numberless  barks,  from  Milan,  from  Pay)a ; 

Some  sailing  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  anchor. 

Lading,  unlading  at  that  small  port-town 

Under  the  promontory — its  tall  tower 

And  long  flat  roofs,  just  such  as  Poussm  drew, 

Caught  by  a  sunbeam  slanting  through  a  cloud ; 

A  quay-like  scene,  glittering  and  full  of  life. 

And  doubled  by  reflection. 

What  delight, 
After  so  long  a  sojourn  in  the  wild. 
To  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of  cheerful  labour ! 
— ^But  in  a  clime  like  this  where  are  they  not  ? 
Along  the  shores,  among  the  hills  tis  now 
The  heyday  of  the  vintage ;  all  abroad, 
But  most  the  young  and  of  the  gentler  sez, 
Busy  in  gathering  i  all  among  the  vines. 
Some  on  the  ladder,  and  some  underneath. 
Filling  their  baskets  of  green  wickerwork. 
While  many  a  canzonet  and  frolic  laugh 
Come  through  the  leaves ;  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues. 
And  every  avenue  a  coverM  walk. 
Hung  with  black  clusters.    *Tis  enough  to  maka 
The  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
Melt  into  tear»— so  general  is  the  joy  ! 
While  up  and  down  the  cliffs,  over  the  lake. 
Wains  oxen-drawn,  and  pannier'd  mules  are  seen, 
Laden  with  grapes,  and  dropping  rosy  wine. 
Here  I  received  from  thee,  Filippo  Mori, 
One  of  those  courtesies  so  sweet,  so  rare ! 
When,  as  I  rambled  through  thy  vineyard  ground 
On  the  hill-side,  thou  sent'st  thy  little  son. 
Charged  with  a  bunch  almost  as  big  as  he. 
To  press  it  on  the  stranger. 

May  thy  vats 
0*erflow,  and  he,  thy  willing  gift-bearer. 
Live  to  become  ere  long  himself  a  giver ; 
And  in  due  time,  when  thou  art  full  of  honour. 
The  staff  of  thine  old  age ! 

In  a  strange  land 
Such  things,  however  trifling,  reach  the  heart. 
And  through  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
The  narrow  notions  that  grow  up  at  home. 
And  in  their  place  grafting  good-will  to  alL 
At  least  I  found  it  so  {  nor  less  at  eve. 
When,  bidden  as  an  English  traveller, 
(Twas  by  a  little  boat  that  gave  me  chase 
With  oar  and  sail,  as  homeward-bound  I  cross'd 
The  bay  of  Tramezzine,)  right  readily 
I  tum*d  my  prow  and  follow *d,  landing  soon 
Where  steps  of  purest  marble  met  the  wave } 
Where,  through  the  trellises  and  coiridors. 


Soft  music  came  as  firom  Armida^  Palace, 
Breathing  enchantment  o*er  the  woods,  the  wateuf 
And  through  a  bright  pavilion,  bright  as  day. 
Forms  such  as  hers  were  flitting,  lost  among 
Such  as  of  old  in  sober  pomp  swept  by. 
Such  as  adorn  the  triumphs  and  the  feasts 
Painted  by  Ci^^liari  i  where  the  world  danesd 
Under  the  starry  sky,  while  I  look*d  on. 
Admiring,  listening,  quailing  gramolata. 
And  reading,  in  the  eyes  that  sparkled  roaid. 
The  thousand  love  adventures  written  there. 

Can  I  forget — no,  never,  such  a  scene 
So  fuU  of  witchery!    Ni^t  lingerM  still. 
When,  with  a  dying  breeze,  I  left  Bellaggio  i 
But  the  strain  foUowVi  me  s  and  still  I  saw 
Thy  smile,  Angelica ;  and  still  I  heard 
Thy  voice— once  and  again  bidding  adieu. 

vin. 

BEBQAMO. 

Thk  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  before. 
But  where  I  knew  not    It  inclined  to  sadnc«  i 
And,  turning  round  from  the  delidoua  Cue 
My  landlord's  little  daughter,  Barbaia, 
Had  from  her  apron  just  roll*d  oat  befoie  ne. 
Figs  and  rock-melon»— at  the  door  I  saw 
Two  boys  of  lively  aspect    Peasant-like 
They  were,  and  poorly  clad,  but  not  unskillMi 
With  their  small  voices  and  an  old  guitar 
Wiiming  their  mazy  progress  to  my  heart 
In  that,  the  only  universal  language. 
But  soon  they  changed  the  measure,  entering  cb 
A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sweet  and  sour, 
Awar  of  words,  and  waged  with  looks  and  gsstaro> 
Between  Trappanti  and  his  ancient  dame, 
Mona  Lucilia.    To  and  fro  it  went  ( 
While  many  a  titter  on  the  stairs  was  heard. 
And  Barbara's  among  them. 

When  *twasdoBe, 
Their  dark  eyes  flash'd  no  longer,  yet,  awthoaghti 
In  many  a  glance  as  from  the  soul,  express^ 
More  than  enough  to  serve  them.    Far  or  near, 
Few  let  them  pass  unnoticed ;  and  there  was  not 
A  mother  round  about  for  many  a  league. 
But  could  repeat  their  story.    Twins  they  were. 
And  orphans,  as  I  learnt,  cast  on  the  weridt 
The  parents  lost  in  the  old  ferry-boat 
That,  three  years  since,  last  MartinBat,weBt  dowi 
Crossing  the  rough  Penacus.* 

Biaj  they  live 
Blameless  and  hi^y^-rkh  they  canoot  be. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  days  of  minstrelsy. 
Came  in  a  beggar^  weeds  to  Petrarch^  door. 
Crying  without,  **  Give  me  a  lay  to  sing  !** 
And  soon  in  silk  (such  then  the  power  of  song) 
Retum'd  to  thank  him  i  or  like  him  wi^wun 
And  lost,  who,  by  the  foaming  Adlg^ 
Descending  from  the  Tyrol,  as  night  fell, 
Knock'd  at  a  city  gate  near  the  hill  foot. 
The  gate  that  bore  so  long,  sculptured  in  stone. 
An  eagle  on  a  ladder,  and  at  <mce 
Found  welcome — nightly  in  the  bannerM  hall 
Tuning  hisliarp  to  tales  of  chivalry 

•  Lags  di  Oarda. 
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gmt  MuUno,  and  his  gnetU, 
iDd-twenty,  by  tome  advene  fortuDC, 
txcaaon  or  domestic  malice, 
ir  kinglj  crowns,  reft  of  their  all, 
on  his  bounty. 

But  who  now 
chamber,  flourishing  a  scroll 
;  hand,  his  left  at  every  step 
M  floor  with  what  was  once  a  hat 
ij  ?    Gliding  on  he  comes, 
ngarter'd ;  his  long  suit  of  black 
threadbare,  though  renew'd  in  patches 
almost  ceased  to  be  the  old  one. 
irrived,  and  with  a  shrug  that  pleads 
icoessity !"  he  stops  and  speaks, 
smile  into  his  dinnerless  face. 
poet,  signor ; — give  me  leave 
u  wekoine.    Though  you  shrink  from 

jOOT  of  your  name  has  gone  before  you  ; 

Crom  sea  to  sea  rejoices, 

ieed  she  may  !    But  I  transgress : 

known  the  weight  of  praise,  and  ought 

DOther." 

Saying  so,  he  laid 
,  an  impromptu,  on  my  table, 
and  left  me  ;  in  his  hollow  hand 
my  small  tribute,  a  zecchino. 
Illy,  as  doctors  do  their  fees, 
let,  and  a  flagon  of  hill-wine, 
r  best  in  Bergamo !"  had  long 
all  eyes ;  or,  like  the  young  Gil  Bias 
me,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
nj  bread  and  salt  for  empty  praise. 

IX. 
ITALY. 

Italy  f    Is  this  the  Mincius  ? 
the  distant  tunets  of  Verona  ? 
I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  mask 
ived  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? 
tkms  hourly  do  I  ask  myself; 
finger-post  by  the  road  side 
na*'— ^  To  Ferrara" — ^but  excites 
ind  doubt,  and  self-congratulation. 
how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
I  weep— for  thou  art  lying,  alas  ! 
e  dust ;  and  they  who  come,  admire  thee 
aire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
I  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty, 
m  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast, 
ftwt  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee  ! 
r  despair  ?    Twice  hast  thou  lived  already, 
»ue  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
1  shines  among  the  lesser  liglits 
;  and  shalt  again.    The  hour  shall  come, 
y  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit, 
the  eagle  cowering  o*er  his  prey, 
th  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  again 
new  vibrate,  shall  confess 
dom  folly.    £*en  now  the  flarae 
th  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriously, 
g,  left  a  splendour  like  the  day, 
the  day  diflused  itself,  and  still 
e  earth — the  light  of  genius,  virtue, 
in  thought  aad  act,  contempt  of  death, 


Godlike  example.    Eclioes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Lncedoemon,  were,  themselves. 
Since  men  invoked  "By  those  in  Marathon  I** 
Awake  along  the  .£gean  ;  and  the  dead. 
They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  the  call. 
And  through  the  ranks,  from  wing  to  wing,  are  seen 
Moving  as  once  they  were — ^instead  of  rage 
Breathing  deliberate  valour. 

X. 

COLLALTO. 

In  this  neglected  mirror  (the  broad  frame 
Of  massive  silver  serves  to  testify 
That  many  a  noble  matron  of  the  liouse 
Has  sate  before  it)  once,  alas !  was  seen 
What  led  to  m.my  sorrows.    From  that  time 
The  bat  came  hither  for  a  sleeping  place  ; 
And  he,  who  cursed  another  in  his  heart, 
Said, «  Be  thy  dwelling  through  the  day,  the  night. 
Shunned  like  Coll'alto.'*    'Twas  in  that  old  castle. 
Which  flanks  the  clilf  with  its  gray  battlements 
Flung  here  and  there,  and,  like  an  englc's  nest. 
Hangs  in  the  Trevi<ian,  that  thus  the  steward. 
Shaking  his  locks,  the  few  that  time  had  left  him, 
Address'd  me,  as  we  cnter'd  what  wns  cali'd 
"  My  lady's  chamber."    On  the  walls,  the  chairs. 
Much  yet  remain M  of  the  rich  tapestry 
Much  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  I/incolot 
In  the  green  glades  of  some  enchanted  forest. 
The  toilet  table  was  of  massive  silver, 
Florentine  art,  when  Florence  was  reuown'd  5 
A  gay  confusion  of  the  elements, 
Dolphins  and  boys,  and  shells  and  fruits  and  (lowers ; 
And  from  the  ceiling,  in  his  gilded  cage, 
Hung  a  small  bird  of  curious  workmanship. 
That,  when  his  mistress  bade  him,  would  unfold 
(So  said  at  least  the  babbling  dame,  tradition) 
His  emerald  wings,  and  sing  and  sing  again 
The  song  that  pleased  her.    While  I  stood  and 

lookM, 
A  gleam  of  day  yet  lingering  in  the  west. 
The  steward  went  on. 

"  She  had  (*tis  now  long  since) 
A  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Cristina. 
Fair  as  a  lily,  and  as  spotless  too  ; 
None  so  admired,  beloved.     They  had  grown  up 
As  play-fellows ;  and  some  there  were,  who  said. 
Some  who  knew  much,  discoursing  of  Cristina, 
«  She  is  not  what  she  scorns.'     When  unrcijuired, 
She  would  steal  forth  ;  her  custom,  her  delight. 
To  wander  through  and  through  an  ancient  grove 
Self-planted  halfway  down,  loosing  herself 
Like  one  in  love  with  sadness ;  and  her  veil 
And  vesture  white,  seen  ever  in  that  place, 
Kver  as  surely  as  the  hours  came  round, 
Among  those  reverend  trees,  gave  her  brlow 
The  name  of  the  White  Lady.     But  the  d:»y 
Is  gone,  and  I  delay  you. 

In  that  chair 
The  countess,  as  it  might  be  now,  was  sitting. 
Her  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Cristina, 
Combing  her  golden  hair ;  an«l  throui^h  this  door 
The  count,  her  lord,  was  hasteninjr,  cali'd  away 
By  letters  of  great  urgency  to  Venire  ; 
When  in  the  glass  she  saw,  as  she  believed, 
(Twas  an  illusion  of  the  evil  spirit — 
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Some  say  he  came  and  cross'd  it  at  the  instant,) 
A  smile,  a  glance  at  parting,  given  and  answered, 
That  tum'd  her  blood  to  gall.    That  very  night 
The  deed  was  done.    That  night,  ere  yet  the  moon 
Was  up  on  Monte  Calvo,  and  the  wolf 
Baying  as  still  he  does,  (oft  do  I  hear  him, 
An  hour  and  more  by  the  old  turret  clock,) 
They  led  her  forth,  th'  unhappy,  lost  Cristina, 
Helping  her  down  in  her  distress — to  die. 

**  No  blood  was  spilt ;  no  instrument  of  death 
LurkM — or  stood  forth,  declaring  its  bad  purpose ; 
Nor  was  a  hair  of  her  unblemished  head 
Hurt  in  that  hour.    Fresh  as  a  flower  un gather *d, 
And  warm  with  life,  her  youthful  pulses  playing. 
She  was  w»ll*d  up  within  the  castle  wall. 
The  wall  itself  was  hoUowM  to  receive  her ; 
Then  closed  again,  and  done  to  line  and  rule. 
Would  you  descend  and  see  it  ? — *Tis  far  down ; 
And  many  a  stair  is  gone.    Tis  in  a  vault 
Under  the  chapel :  and  there  nightly  now, 
As  in  the  narrow  niche,  when  smooth  and  fair, 
And  as  though  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  of. 
The  stone-work  rose  before  her,  till  the  light 
Glimmer 'd  and  went — there,  nightly,  at  that  hour, 
(You  smile,  and  would  it  were  an  idle  tale ! 
Would  we  could  say  so !)  at  that  hour  she  stands 
Shuddering — ^hcr  eyes  uplifted,  and  her  hands 
Join'd  as  in  prayer ;  then,  like  a  blessed  soul 
Bursting  the  tomb,  springs  forward,  and  away 
Flies  o'er  the  woods,  the  mountains.    Issuing  forth. 
The  huiitcr  meets  her  in  his  hunting  track ; 
The  shepherd  on  the  heath,  starting,  exclaims, 
(For  still  she  bears  the  name  she  bore  of  old,) 
•Tis  the  White  Lady."" 

XI. 
VENICE. 

The&e  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea. 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
Kbbing  and  flowing ;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro. 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o*er  the  sea. 
Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went. 
As  to  a  floating  city — steering  in, 
Aj|d  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream. 
So  smoothly,  silently — ^by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  porticO; 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky  $ 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  eastern  splendour. 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings  { 
The  fronts  of  some,  though  time  had  shatter'd  them. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  nm  o*er. 

Thither  I  came,  and  in  a  wondrous  ark, 
(That,  long  before  we  slipp*d  our  cable,  rang 
As  with  the  voices  of  all  living  things,) 
From  Padua,  where  the  stars  are,  night  by  night. 
Watch  *d  from  the  top  of  an  old  dungeon  tower. 
Whence  blood  ran  once,  the  tower  of  Ezzelin— 
Not  as  he  watch *d  them,  when  he  read  hb  fate 
And  shudderM.    But  of  him  I  thought  not  then. 
Him  or  his  horoscope  $  far,  far  from  me 
The  forms  of  guilt  and  fear ;  though  some  were  there, 
Sitting  among  us  round  the  cabin  board. 
Some  who,  like  him,  had  cried, *<  Spill  blood  enough!" 


And  could  shaka  long  mt  ahadowt.    They  had  phy -d 

Their  parts  mt  Padua,  and  were  now  returning  { 

A  vagrant  crew,  and  careleis  of  to-morrow, 

Careless  and  full  of  mirth.    Who,  in  that  <{iiaTcr, 

Sings  <<  Caro,  caro  ?*' — *Th  the  prima  donna, 

And  to  her  monkey,  smiling  in  his  £ue. 

Who,  as  transported,  cries,  **  Brava !  aneora  ^ 

'TIS  a  grave  personage,  an  old  macaw, 

Perch*d  on  her  shoulder.    But  mark  him  who  ktpi 

Ashore,  and  with  m  shout  urges  along 

The  lagging  mules ;  then  runt  and  climbi  a  tne 

That  with  its  branches  overhangs  the  ftnaa, 

And,  like  an  acorn,  drops  on  deck  again. 

Tis  he  who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  bnt  we  iiqgk; 

That  child  of  fun  and  frolic,  Arlecchino. 

And  mark  their  poet — with  what  emphasit 

He  prompts  the  young  soubrette,  conning  her  part! 

Her  tongue  plays  truant,  and  be  raps  his  box. 

And  prompts  again ;  for  ever  looking  roond 

As  if  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  wit. 

His  satire ;  and  as  often  whispering 

Things,  though  unheard,  not  unimagiiiable. 

Had  I  thy  pencil,  Crabbe,  (when  thou  hast  done,— 
Late  may  it  be, — it  will,  like  Prospero^  stafl^ 
Be  buried  fifty  fiithoms  in  the  earth,) 
I  would  portray  the  Italian — ^Now  I  cannot 
Subtle,  discerning,  eloquent,  the  slave 
Of  love,  of  hate,  for  ever  in  extremes } 
Gentle  when  unprovoked,  easily  woo. 
But  quick  in  quarrel — ^through  a  thovsand  shades 
His  spirit  flits,  chameleon-l^e ;  and  mocks 
The  eye  of  the  observer. 

Gliding  on. 
At  length  we  leave  the  river  for  the  sea. 
At  length  a  voice  aloft  proclaims  **  Venezia  f* 
And,  as  caird  forth,  it  comes. 

A  few  in  fear, 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was,* 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  tisd, 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.    Like  the  waterfowl, 
They  built  their  nests  amon^  the  ocean  wavn  { 
And,  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wtA 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south ;  where  they  Itot 

came, 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upoo^ 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  metropolis,  with  glittering  >pircs. 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adomM ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman  by  which  she  rOfSt 
Towering  >    "Twas  found  there  in  the  hanei  scl 
Want  led  to  enterprise ;  and,  far  and  near. 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  ? — now  in  Cairo  | 
Ere  yet  the  caliia  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  the  Red  Sea  coast  i 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Axoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  Rsss, 
The  Tartar ;  on  his  lowly  deck  receiving 
Pearls  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormos,  gems  from  Bagdsd ; 
Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  light  of  love. 
From  Georgia,  from  Circassia.    Wandering  roond. 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  displayM, 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  he  went, 
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LTelling  slowly  vpwird,  drew  ere  long 
le  well-lieBd  mipplying  all  below ; 
the  imperial  city  of  the  east, 
hb  tributary. 

If  we  turn 
>lack  forests  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
3*er  each  narrow  glen  a  castle  hangs, 
» the  wolf  that  hungerM  at  his  door, 
OD  lired  by  rapine-^here  we  meet, 
ike  gaise,  the  caravan  from  Venice ; 
n  its  march,  now  lost  and  now  emerging, 
ring  file,  the  trumpet  heard,  the  scout 
1  recall*!d— but  at  a  city  gate 
*ty,  and  look'd  for  ere  it  comes  t 
;  ite  way  with  all  that  can  attract, 
rhenee  ereiy  wild  cry  of  the  desert, 
,  stage-dancers.    Well  might  Charlemain, 
brave  peers,  each  with  his  visor  up, 
long  lances  lean  and  gaze  a  while, 
le  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
iders  of  the  east !    Well  might  they  then 
new  conquests! 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
nrish,  till  th'  unwelcome  tidings  came, 
the  T^gus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
dia,  liom  the  region  of  the  sun, 
:  with  spices — ^that  a  way  was  found, 
el  open'd,  and  the  golden  stream 

0  enrich  another.    Then  she  felt 
ngth  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell, 
ji  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed  { 

had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 
mr  kingdoms-^who,  as  in  an  ark, 
ted  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
>d,  from  the  old  world  to  the  new, 
e  last  trace  of  civilized  life—  to  where 
one  agnin,  and  with  unclouded  splendour. 
;h  many  an  age  in  the  midsea  she  dwelt, 
r  retreat  calmly  contemplating 
nges  of  the  earth,  herself  unchanged. 
er  pass*d,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 
ihtiest  of  the  mighty.    What  are  these, 
in  their  purple  ?    O'er  the  globe  they  fling 
onstrous  shadows ;  and,  while  yet  we  speak, 
i-like,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream ! 
Imt  the  last  that  8t>ied  themselves  the 
esars  ? 

9  in  long  array  (look  where  they  come; 
rstures  menacing  so  far  and  wide) 
e  green  turban  and  the  heron *s  plume  ? 
ut  the  caliphs  ^  follow'd  fast  by  shapes 
and  strange— emperor,  and  king,  and  czar, 
Ian,  each,  with  a  gigantic  stride, 
ng  on  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace 
e  his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 
e  in  blood— flome,  men  of  steel,  steel-clad ; 
nor  long,  alas  !  the  interval, 
and  giy  attire,  with  brow  serene 
%  Jove*3  thunder,  scattering  sulphurous  fire 

with  darkness ;  and,  amung  the  rest, 
by  one,  passing  continually, 
rho  assume  a  sway  beyond  them  all ; 
y  with  age,  each  in  a  triple  crown, 
lis  tremulous  hands  grasping  the  keys 

1  alone,  as  he  would  signify, 
tieaven*s  gate. 
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LUIGL 

He  who  Is  on  his  travels  and  loves  ease, 
Elase  and  companionship,  should  hire  a  youth. 
Such  as  thou  wert,  LuigL    Thee  I  found. 
Playing  at  mora  on  the  cabin  roof 
With  Pulcinella,  crying,  as  in  wrath, 
**  Tre !  Quattro  !  Cinque !" — *tis  a  game  to  strike 
Fire  from  the  coldest  heart.     What  then  from 

thine  ? 
And,  ere  the  twentieth  throw,  I  had  resolved. 
Won  by  thy  looks.    Thou  wert  an  honest  lad } 
Wert  generous,  grateful,  not  without  ambition. 
Had  it  depended  on  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Thou  wouldst  have  number'd  in  thy  family 
At  least  six  doges  and  twelve  procurators. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.    In  thee  I  saw 
The  last  of  a  long  line  of  Carbonari, 
Who  in  their  forest,  for  three  hundred  years. 
Had  lived  and  laboured,  cutting,  charring  wood  | 
Discovering  where  they  were,  to  those  astray. 
By  the  re-echoing  stroke,  the  crash,  the  fall. 
Or  the  blue  wreath  that  travcUM  slowly  up 
Into  the  sky.    Thy  nobler  destinies 
Led  thee  away  to  jostle  in  the  crowd  \ 
And  there  I  found  thee— by  thy  own  prescription 
Crossing  the  sea  to  try  once  more  a  change 
Of  air  and  diet,  landing,  and  as  gayly 
Near  the  Dogano— on  the  great  canal. 
As  though  thou  knewcst  where  to  dine  and  sleep. 

First  didst  thou  practise  patience  in  Bologna, 
Serving  behind  a  cardinaKs  gouty  chair. 
Laughing  at  jests  that  were  no  laughing  matter; 
Then  teach  the  art  to  others  in  Ferrara, 
— At  the  Three  Moors — as  guide,  as  cicerone- 
Dealing  out  largely  in  exchange  for  pence 
Thy  scraps  of  knowledge — through  the  grassy  street 
Leading,  explaining — pointing  to  the  bars 
Of  Tasto's  dungeon,  and  tlie  Latin  verse 
Graven  in  the  stone,  that  yet  denotes  the  door 
Of  Ariosto. 

Many  a  year  is  gone 
Since  on  the  Rhine  wo  parted ;  yet,  metbinks 
I  can  recall  thee  to  the  life,  Luigi, 
In  our  long  journey  ever  by  my  side, 
0*er  rough  and  smooth,  o'er  Apennine,  Maremma; 
Thy  locks  jet  black,  and  ^lu.^te^ing  round  a  face 
Oi>en  as  day,  and  full  of  manly  daring. 
Thou  hadst  a  hand,  a  heart  for  all  that  came, 
Ilerdsmnn  or  pedlar,  monk  or  muleteer ; 
And  few  there  were  that  met  thee  not  with  smiles. 
Mishap  pass'd  o'er  thee  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Cares  thou  hadst  none ;  and  they,  who  stood  to  hear 

thee, 
Caught  the  infection,  and  forgot  their  own. 
Nature  conceived  thee  in  her  merriest  mood, 
Her  happiest — not  a  speck  w;is  in  the  sky ; 
And  at  thy  birth  the  cricket  chirpM,  Luigi, 
Thine  a  perpetual  voice— at  every  turn 
A  larum  to  the  echo.     In  a  clime 
Where  all  the  world  was  g;iy,  thou  wert  the  gayest. 
And,  like  a  babe,  hush'd  only  by  thy  slumbers. 
Up  hill  and  down,  mominj:,  and  noon,  and  night. 
Singing  or  talking;  sinj;ing  to  thyself 
When  none  gave  ear,  but  to  the  listener  talkbg. 
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OvKB  how  mxDj  tracts,  vast,  measoreleM, 
Nothing  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
Paues,  save  now  and  then  a  cloud,  a  meteor, 
A  famished  eagle  ranging  for  his  prey ; 
While  on  this  spot  of  earth,  the  work  of  man. 
How  much  has  been  transacted  I   Emperors,  popes. 
Warriors,  from  far  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil. 
Landing,  have  here  perform *d  their  several  parts. 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others.    Not  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  has 
An  eye,  an  ear  for  the  inanimate  world. 
Tells  of  past  ages. 

In  that  temple  porch 
(The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains,) 
Did  Barbaroasa  fling  his  mantle  off 
And  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receive  the  foot 
Of  the  proud  pontiff— thus  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  diiguise,  and  many  an  anguish  shake 
On  his  stone  pillow.    In  that  temple  porch 
Old  as  he  was,  so  near  his  hundredth  year, 
And  blind— his  eyes  put  out— did  Dandolo 
Stand  forth,  displaying  on  his  ducal  crown 
The  cross  just  then  assumed  at  the  high  altar. 
There  did  he  stand,  erect,  invincible. 
Though  wan  his  cheeks,  and  wet  with  many  tears. 
For  in  his  prayers  he  had  been  weeping  much  ( 
And  now  the  pilgrims  and  the  people  wept 
With  admiration,  saying  in  their  hearts, 
*<  Surely  those  aged  limbs  have  need  of  rest  !'* 
^•There  did  he  stand,  with  his  old  armour  on. 
Ere,  gonfalon  in  hand,  that  streamed  aloft. 
As  conscious  of  its  glorious  destiny. 
So  soon  to  float  o*er  mosque  and  minaret. 
He  sail'd  away,  five  hundred  gallant  ships. 
Their  lofty  sides  hung  with  emblazon *d  shields, 
Following  his  track  to  glory.    He  returned  not  { 
But  of  his  trophies  four  arrived  ere  long, 
Snatch'd  from  destruction— the  four  steeds  divine, 
That  strike  the  ground,  resounding  with  their  feet, 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Over  that  very  portal — in  the  place 
Where  in  an  after-time  Petrarch  was  seen 
Sitting  beside  the  doge,  on  his  right  hand, 
Amid  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Venice, 
Their  beauty  shaded  from  the  setting  sun 
By  many-colour'd  hangings ;  while,  beneath. 
Knights  of  all  nations,  some  from  merry  England, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest,  charged  for  the  prize. 

Here,  among  other  pageants,  and  how  oft 
It  came,  as  if  returning  to  console 
The  least,  instruct  the  greatest,  did  the  doge. 
Himself,  go  round,  borne  through  the  gazing  crowd. 
Once  in  a  chair  of  state,  once  on  his  bier. 
They  were  his  first  appearance,  and  his  last 

The  sea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty. 
Changed  not  so  fast  for  many  and  many  an  age. 
As  this  small  spot    To-day  'twas  full  of  maskers ; 
And  lo,  the  madness  of  the  carnival. 
The  monk,  the  nun,  the  holy  legate  maskM ! 
To-morrow  came  the  scaffold  and  the  headsman  i 
And  he  died  there  by  torchlight,  bound  and  gngg'd. 
Whose  name  and  crime  they  knew  not    Under- 
neath 


Where  the  archangel,  turning  with  the  wind. 

Blesses  the  city  from  the  topmost  tower, 

His  arms  extended — there  continually 

Two  phantom  shapes  were  sitting  side  by  skfe. 

Or  up,  and,  as  in  sport,  chasing  each  other ; 

Horror  and  Mirth.    Both  vanish*d  in  one  hour ! 

But  Ocean  only,  when  again  he  claimi 

His  ancient  rule,  shall  wash  mwi^  their  IbotstcpSi 

Enter  the  palace  by  the  marble  stairs* 
Down  which  the  grisly  head  of  old  Fmliero 
Roll*d  from  the  block.    Pu«  onward  thnx^  thi 

chamber. 
Where,  among  all  drawn  in  their  ducal  robct, 
But  one  is  wanting — where,  thrown  off  in  heat, 
A  short  inscription  on  the  doge's  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  wall  yet  shorter  i 
And  thou  wilt  track  them — wilt  from  halls  of  stall 
Where  kings  have  feasted,  and  the  festal  ioif 
Rung  through  the  fretted  roof,  cedar  and  gold, 
Step  into  darkness ;  and  be  told,  **  Twas  hoc, 
Trusting,  deceived,  assembled  but  to  die. 
To  take  a  long  embrace  and  part  again, 
Carrara  and  his  valiant  sons  were  strangled} 
He  first — then  they,  whose  only  criine  had 
Struggling  to  save  their  father.*^— Thim^ 

door 
So  soon  to  cry,  smiting  his  brow, "  Vm  lost  !** 
Was  shown,  and  with  all  courtesy,  slU  hooov, 
The  great  and  noble  captain,  CarmagDola.— 
That  deep  descent  (thou  canst  not  yet  di 
Aught  as  it  is)  leads  to  the  dripping  faults 
Under  the  flood,  where  li^t  and  warmth  can 
Leads  to  a  covered  bridge,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
And  to  that  fatal  closet  at  the  foot. 
Lurking  for  prey,  which,  when  a  rictim  cnterVI, 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracting  to  a  span ; 
An  iron  door,  urged  onward  by  a  screw. 
Forcing  out  life. — But  let  us  to  the  lool^ 
And,  when  thou  hast  survey*d  the  sea,  tht  laid, 
Visit  the  narrow  cells  that  cluster  thoe. 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs.    They  had  their  ttttali^ 
And  each  supplied  with  sufferings  of  his  own. 
There  burning  suns  beat  unrelentingly. 
Turning  all  things  to  dust,  and  ■**"T**?!»iiif  op 
The  brain,  till  reason  fled,  and  the  wiM  yeU 
And  wilder  laugh  burst  out  on  ereiy  side, 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockeiy ! 
— Few  houses  of  the  size  were  bettn  fiUM  i 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour. 
**  Most  nights,"  so  said  the  good  old  Nioolo, 
(For  three-and-thirty  years  his  uncle  kept 
The  water  gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke. 
Though  much  was  on  his  mind,)  '*most  aiglte 

arrived 
The  prison  boat,  that  boat  with  many  oeis. 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  lower  world. 
Disburdening  in  the  canal  Orfano, 
That  drowning-placc,  were  never  net  was  throfwi 
Summer  or  winter,  death  the  penalty ; 
And  where  a  secret,  once  deposited. 
Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  up  their  dead.** 

Yet  what  so  gay  as  Venice  f    Every  gale 
Breathed  heavenly  music!  and  who  flockM  M( 

thither 
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nte  her  nvpdalfl  with  the  tea  ? 
the  maik,  end  mingle  in  the  crowd 
iek,  Aimcnimn,  Peniui—night  and  daj 
ind  there  only,  did  the  hour  stand  still) 
throng  her  thousand  labyrinths 
Atttress  Pleasure  {  realizing  dreams 
est,  h^ipiest — for  a  tale  to  catch 
I  ean,  and  hold  yoong  hearts  in  chains, 
10  hegin, "  There  lived  in  Venice" — 
were  the  six  we  supp'd  with  yesternight  ?'* 
ne  and  all !    Then  conldst  not  but  remark 
!  and  manner  of  the  six  that  served  them.** 
answerMmejnstnow?  Who,  when  I  said, 
e,'  tnmM  round,  and  said  so  solemnly, 
le  died  at  nine  !"^-^  *Twas  the  Armenian ; 
c  that  follows  thee,  go  where  thou  wilL'* 
rho  stands  there,  alone  among  them  all  ?'* 
print    Uinisters  from  foreign  courts 
doors,  long  era  his  hour  of  rising ; 
rent  eecret !    Not  the  golden  hoose 
or  those  fabled  in  the  East, 
;ht  by  magk,  half  so  rich  as  his ! 
I,  coal  black,  in  collars  of  pure  gold, 
liis  fbotstepe-— who  but  his  familiars  ? 
DO  shadow,  nor  is  seen  to  smile  !'* 
r  difcoorse.    Assembling  in  St  Mark's, 
is  met  as  on  enchanted  ground  ! 
Omri^  a  strange,  mysterious  power  was 


hnagboitt,  subtle,  invisible, 

enal  as  the  air  they  breathed  j 

that  never  slumber'd,  never  pardon'd, 

III  car,  nowhera  and  everywhere, 

the  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 

of  refuge  for  the  doge  himself ; 

lent  when  least  thought  of— nothing  dropt 

,  when  the  heart  was  ou  the  lips, 

n  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 

and  judgedr— a  power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 

converse,  be  it  where  it  might, 

ker  lower'd  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice, 

led  upward,  as  to  God  in  heaven— 

logh  that  power  was  there,  he  who  lived 

u, 

pleasnra,  lived  as  if  it  were  not  $ 

im  in  the  midnight  air  indulge 

I  thought  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 

lat  hour  he  vanished  from  the  earth  ! 

XIV. 

THE  GONDOLA. 

dl  the  gondola }  the  sun  is  set — 
md  we  embark'd  {  but  instantly, 
be  had  stept  on  board  so  light  of  foot, 
(f  heart,  laughing  she  knew  not  why, 
Tcame  her ;  on  my  arm  she  slept 
e  to  time  I  waked  her ;  but  the  boat 
>r  to  sleep  again. 

The  moon  was  up, 
m  by  a  cloud.    The  wind  was  hush*d, 
wa  mirror-like.    A  single  zephyr 
th  her  tresses,  and  drew  more  and  more 
icroes  her  bosom.  ^ . 

Long  I  lay 
ating  that  ftce  so  beautiful. 


That  rosy  mouth,  that  cheek  dimpled  with  smiles. 
That  neck  but  half  concealed,  whiter  than  snow. 
*Twas  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  early  age. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  felt  a  flush  of  joy 
I  would  express,  but  cannot. 

Oft  I  wish*d 
Gently — by  stealth— -to  drop  asleep  myself, 
And  to  incline  yet  lower  that  sleep  might  come ; 
Oft  closed  my  eyes  as  in  forgctfulness. 
Twas  all  in  vain.    Love  would  not  let  me  rest 

But  how  delightful  when  at  length  she  waked  I 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scatterM,  she  resumed  her  place 
Beside  me ;  and,  as  gayly  as  before. 
Sitting  unconsciously  nearer  and  neanr, 
Pour'd  out  her  innocent  mind ! 

So,  nor  long  since^ 
Sung  a  Venetian  s  and  his  lay  of  love. 
Dangerous  and  sweet,  charm'd  Venice.    As  for  me 
(Less  fortunate,  if  love  be  happiness) 
No  curtain  drawn,  no  pulse  beating  alarm, 
I  went  alone  under  the  silent  moon  ; 
Thy  place,  St  Mark,  thy  churches,  palaces. 
Glittering,  and  frost-like,  and  as  day  drew  on, 
Melting  away,  an  emblem  of  themselves. 

Those  porches  pass*d  through  which  the  water- 
breeze 
Plays,  though  no  longer  on  the  noble  forms 
That  moved  there,  sable-vested — and  the  quay 
Silent,  grass-grown— adventurer-like  I  launched 
Into  the  deep,  ere  long  discovering 
Isles  such  as  cluster  in  the  southern  seas, 
All  verdure.    Everywhere,  from  bush  and  brake. 
The  musky  odour  of  the  serpents  came  ; 
Their  slimy  track  across  the  woodman's  path 
Bright  in  the  moonshine :  and,  as  round  I  went. 
Dreaming  of   Greece,  whitlicr    the  waves  were 

glidmg, 
I  listened  to  the  venerable  pines 
Then  in  close  converse ;  and,  if  right  I  gucss'd, 
Delivering  many  a  message  to  the  winds 
In  secret,  fur  their  kindred  on  Mount  Ida. 

Nor  when  again  in  Venice,  when  again 
In  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  still. 
Where  nothing  comes  to  drown  the  human  voice 
But  music,  or  the  dashing  of  the  tide. 
Ceased  I  to  wander.    Now  a  Jessica 
Sung  to  her  lute,  her  signal  as  she  sate 
At  her  half-open  window.    Then,  mc thought, 
A  seronadc  broke  silence,  breathing  hope 
Through  walls  of  stone,  and  torturing  the  proud 

heart 
Of  some  Priuli.    Once,  we  could  not  err, 
(It  was  before  an  old  Palladiau  house. 
As  between  night  and  day  we  floated  by,) 
A  gondolier  lay  singing  ;  and  he  sung. 
As  in  the  time  when  Venice  was  herself, 
Of  Tancred  and  Erminla.    On  our  oars 
We  rested ;  and  the  verse  was  verse  divine  ! 
We  could  not  err — perhaps  ho  was  the  last— 
For  none  took  up  the  strain,  none  answer^  him ; 
And  when  he  ceased,  he  left  upon  my  ear 
A  something  like  the  dying  voice  of  Venice. 

The  moon  went  down ;   an»l  nothing  now  wag 
soon 
Save  here  and  there  the  lamp  of  a  madonna, 
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Glimmering — or  heard,  but  when  he  spoire,  who 

stood 
Over  the  lantern  at  the  prow,  and  cried, 
Turning  the  comer  of  some  reverend  pile, 
Some  school  or  hospital  of  old  renown. 
Though  haply  none  were  coming,  none  were  near, 
"  Hasten  or  slacken.'** 

But  at  length  night  fled  t 
And  with  her  fled,  scattering,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
Star  after  star  shot  by,  or  meteor-like, 
Cross*d  me  and  vanished — lost  at  once  among 
Those  hundred  isles  that  tower  majestically. 
That  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  mark. 
Not  with  rough  crag,  but  marble,  and  the  work 
Of  noblest  architects.    I  lingerM  still ; 
Nor  struck  my  threshold,  till  the  hour  was  come 
And  past,  when,  flitting  home  in  the  gray  light. 
The  young  Bianca  found  her  father's  door, 
That  door  so  often  with  a  trembling  hand. 
So  often — then  so  lately  left  ajar. 
Shut ;  and,  all  terror,  all  perplexity, 
Now  by  her  lover  urged,  now  by  her  love. 
Fled  o'er  the  waters  to  return  no  more. 

XV. 

THE  BRIDES  OF  VENICE. 

It  was  St  Mary's  eve,  and  all  pour'd  forth 
As  to  some  grand  solemnity.    The  fisher 
Came  from  his  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 
His  wife  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 
From  the  firm  land,  along  the  Po,  the  Brenta, 
Crowding  the  common  ferry.    All  arrived ; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  tum'd  and  listen'd. 
So  great  the  stir  in  Venice.    Old  and  young 
Throng'd  her  three  hundred  bridges ;  the  grave  Turk, 
Turban'd,  long  vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew, 
In  yellow  hat  and  threadbare  gaberdine. 
Hurrying  along.     Fur,  as  the  custom  was. 
The  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state. 
They  of  patrician  birth,  the  flower  of  Venice, 
Whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  gold, 
V^ere  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials. 

At  noon,  a  distant  murmur  through  the  crowd, 
Rising  and  rolling  on,  announced  their  coming ; 
And  never  from  the  first  was  to  be  seen 
Such  splendour  or  such  beauty.    Two  and  two, 
(The  richest  tapestry  unroll 'd  before  them,) 
First  came  the  brides  in  all  their  loveliness ; 
Each  in  her  veil,  and  by  two  bridemaids  foUow'd, 
Only  less  lovely,  who  behind  her  bore 
The  precious  caskets  that  within  contain'd 
The  dowry  and  the  presents.    On  she  moved. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
A  Can,  that  gently  waved,  of  ostrich  feathers. 
Her  veil,  transparent  as  the  gossamer. 
Fell  from  beneath  a  starry  diadem ; 
And  on  her  dazzling  neck  a  jewel  shone. 
Ruby,  or  diamond,  or  dark  amethyst ; 
A  jewell'd  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wreath. 
Wreathing  her  gold  brocade. 

Before  the  church. 
That  venerable  pile  on  the  sea  brink. 
Another  train  they  met,  no  strangers  to  them, 
Brothers  to  some,  and  to  the  rest  still  dearer ; 
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Each  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  phaM, 
And,  as  he  walkM,  with  modett  dignity 
Folding  his  scarlet  mantle,  his  tabarro. 

They  join,  they  enter  in,  and,  up  the  aiik, 
Led  by  the  full-voiced  choir  in  brij^t  pirofessiM, 
Range  round  the  altar.    In  his  Tettmciiti  tbtit 
The  patriarch  stands  t  and,  while  the  anthem  lovi, 
Who  can  look  on  immoved  .^— motben  in  tcatt 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  their  danghten. 
Sons  in  the  thoogfat  of  making  tbem  their  omi 
And  they,  array*d  in  youth  and  innocence, 
Their  beauty  heighten^  by  their  hopes  and  fcui. 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending.    All  6J1  down 
In  earnest  prajrer,  all  of  all  ranks  togetiMr  i 
And,  stretching  out  his  hands,  tlie  lioly  nan 
Proceeds  to  give  the  general  benediction  i 
When  hark,  a  din  of  vokes  from  without, 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  onteriei  ••  in  bitfltt 
And  lo,  the  door  is  burst,  the  curtain  rent, 
And  armed  rufllans,  robbers  from  tlie  deep, 
Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  by  Baibarlgo, 
And  his  six  brothers  in  their  cottt  of  tteel. 
Are  standing  on  the  threshold !    Stntoe-Uke^ 
A  while  they  gaze  on  the  &llcn  multitode. 
Each  with  his  sabre  up,  in  act  to  strike  t 
Then,  as  at  once  recovering  from  tlie  qiell. 
Rush  forward  to  the  altar,  and  as  toon 
Are  gone  again— amid  no  clash  of  aims 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  tiie  trearani. 

Where  are  they  now  ? — plooghing  the  HtltKd 
wares. 
Their  sails  all  set,  and  they  upon  tiie  deck 
Standing  triumphant    To  the  east  they  go, 
Steering  for  Istria ;  their  accursed  barlES 
(Well  are  they  known,  the  galliot  and  the  gaU^) 
Freighted  with  all  that  gives  to  Ufe  its  valoe! 
The  richest  argosies  were  poor  to  them ! 

Now  might  you  see  the  matrons  running  will 
Along  the  beach ;  the  men  half  annM  and  wxaJaf, 
One  with  a  shield,  one  with  a  casque  and  spcari 
One  with  an  axe  hewing  the  moorin^^hain 
Of  some  old  pinnace.    Not  a  raff,  a  plank, 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting.    In  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat    But  long  before. 
Frantic  with  grief  and  scorning  all  control. 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantine. 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  arsenal  i 
EUu:h  having  sworn,  and  by  the  holy  rood, 
To  slay  or  to  be  slain. 

And  from  the  tower 
The  watchman  gives  the  signaL    In  the  cast, 
A  ship  is  seen,  and  making  for  the  port  i 
Her  flag  St  Mark's. — And  now  she  turns  the  poiiL 
Over  the  waters  like  a  sea-bird  flying ! 
Ha,  'tis  the  same,  *tis  theirs !  from  stem  to  prow 
Hung  with  green  boughs,  she  comes,  she  emss,  r^ 

storing 
All  that  was  lost 

Coasting,  with  narrofr  ssaick. 
Friuli— like  a  tiger  in  his  spring. 
They  had  surprised  the  corsairs  where  they  lay 
Sharing  the  spoil  in  blind  security 
And  casting  lots— 4iad  slain  them,  one  and  all, 
All  to  the  last,  and  flung  them  far  and  wide 
Into  the  sea,  their  proper  element  i 
Him  fixft,  u  fint  in  rank,  wboee  namt  io  long 
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the  babes  of  Venice,  tnd  who  yet, 
.  Uttle»  in  hii  look  rettinM 
eiiof  hit  NiiL 

Thvt  were  the  brides 
eorerMi  and  what  now  remainM 
»  thanks?    Twelve  breait-plates  and 
TO  crowns, 

th  gems  and  gold,  the  Totive  offerings 
ig  Tictofs  to  their  patron  nint, 
be  field  of  battle,  were  ere  long 
fieett  and  to  preserve  in  ever 
3r  of  a  daj  so  full  of  chuge, 
I  grief,  from  grief  to  Jqj  again, 
any  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  ronnd, 
raligioasly  with  all  observance. 
MignM  his  crimson  for  pore  ermine ; 
h  the  d^  in  a  stately  barge 
f  home,  with  songs  and  symphonies, 
lies  young  and  noble.    Clad  they  were 
hile  with  bridal  ornaments, 
r  glittering  veil ;  and  on  the  deck, 
rnishM  throne,  they  glided  by ; 
'  or  balcony  bat  adom'd 
Ags  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
I  wHOk  beholders,  and  the  air 
joy.    Onward  they  went,  their  oars 
concert  with  the  harmony, 
•  Blalto  to  the  ducal  palace  i 
iDqaet  thoe,  served  with  due  honour, 
CBting,  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
nwet,  X  ween,  with  grateful  tears, 
(y  ancestors,  the  brides  of  Venice. 
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ift  up  the  curtain,  and  observe 
es  in  that  chamber.    Now  a  sigh, 
I  groan  is  heard.    Then  all  is  stilL 
e  Bitting  as  in  Judgment  there ; 
have  served  their  country,  and  grown 

r  I 

oents  and  distant  embassies,  I 

mt  alike  in  war  and  peace } 
efllgy  shall  long  adorn 
of  Venice-Ho  show  what  she  has  been  ! 
t  is  black,  and  black  the  arras  is, 
le  general  aspect    Yet  their  looks 
are  cheerful ;  nothing  there  like  grief, 
:  harsh  or  crueL    Still  that  noise, 
ind  dismal  moaning. 

Half  withdrawn, 
the  left,  sits  one  in  crimson, 
le  man,  fourscore  and  upward. 
of  sweat  stand  on  his  furrowM  brow, 
are  clenchMi   his  eyes  half  shut  and 
red; 

t  and  withered  limbs  rigid  as  marble. 
ji,  the  doge.    And  there  is  one, 
aan,  lying  at  his  feet,  stretch*d  out 

Tis  his  son,  his  only  one ; 
mo,  the  blessing  of  his  age, 
be  lived  for  this  ?)  accused  of  murder, 
er  of  the  senator  Donato. 
:  the  prooCi,  if  proofs  they  are,  were  dropt 
ion's  mouth,  the  mouth  of  brass, 
s  and  gorges  s  and  the  doge  himself 


Must  sit  and  look  on  a  beloved  son 
Sufiieiing  the  Question. 

-  Twice,  to  die  in  peace 
To  save  a  falling  house,  and  turn  the  hearts 
Of  his  fell  adversaries,  those  who  now. 
Like  hell-hounds  in  full  cry,  are  running  down 
His  last  of  four,  twice  did  he  ask  their  leave 
To  lay  aside  the  crown,  and  they  refused  him. 
An  oath  exacting,  never  more  to  ask  it  { 
And  there  he  sits,  a  spectacle  of  wo. 
By  them,  his  rivals  in  the  state,  compell'd, 
Such  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty, 
To  keep  the  place  he  sigb*d  for. 

Once  again 
The  screw  is  tum'd ;  and,  as  it  turns,  the  son 
Looks  up,  and,  in  a  faint  and  broken  accent. 
Murmurs  "  My  father  !**  the  old  man  shrinks  back, 
And  in  his  mantle  muffles  up  his  face. 
**  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?"  says  a  voice,  that  once 
Would  greet  the  sufferer  long  before  they  met. 
And  on  his  ear  strike  like  a  pleasant  music— 
"  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?»'—»« No !  indeed  1  am  not !»» 
But  all  is  unavailing.    In  that  court 
Groans  are  confessions ;  patience,  fortitude. 
The  work  of  magic ;  and,  released,  upheld 
For  condemnation,  from  his  father's  lips 
He  hears  the  sentence,  **  Banishment  to  Candiai 
Death,  if  he  leaves  it." 

And  the  bark  sets  sail  i 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves — ^for  ever ! 
His  wife,  his  boys,  and  his  disconsolate  parents ! 
Gone  in  the  dead  of  night — unseen  of  any — 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness. 
To  be  call'd  up,  when,  in  his  lonely  hours, 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 

Like  a  ghost. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  he  haimts 
An  ancient  rampart,  that  o'erhangs  the  sea ; 
Gazing  on  vacancy,  and  hourly  starting 

To  answer  to  the  watch Alas,  how  changed 

From  him,  the  mirror  of  the  youth  of  Venice, 
I  In  whom  the  slightest  thing,  or  whim,  or  chance. 
Did  he  but  wear  his  doublet  so  and  so. 
All  follow'd  J  at  whose  nuptials,  when  at  length 
He  won  that  maid  at  once  the  fairest,  noblest, 
A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Contarini, 
That  house  as  old  as  Venice,  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumGntal  brass 
Numbering  eight  duges — to  convoy  her  home 
The  bucentaur  went  forth ;  and  thrice  the  sun 
Shone  on  the  chivalry,  that,  front  to  front. 
And  blaze  on  blaze  reflecting,  met  and  ranged. 
To  toumay  in  St.  Mark's. 

But  lo,  at  last. 
Messengers  come.    He  is  recall'd :  his  heart 
Leaps  at  the  tidings,    lie  embarks :  the  boat 
Springs  to  the  oar,  and  back  again  he  goes— 
Into  that  very  chamber !  there  to  lie 
In  his  old  resting-place,  the  bed  of  torture  ; 
And  thence  look  up  (five  long,  long  years  of  grief 
Have  not  kill'd  either)  on  his  wretched  sire. 
Still  in  that  seat — as  though  he  had  not  left  it, 
Immovable,  enveloped  in  his  mantle. 

But  now  he  comes,  convicted  of  a  crime 
Great  by  the  Ijiws  of  Vrnicc.     Night  and  day, 
Bro^^ing  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was 
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*Twa8  more  than  he  could  bear.    Hif  longing  fiti 

Thicken *d  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 

Became  a  madness  i  and,  resolved  to  go, 

If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair  he  writes 

A  letter  to  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan, 

Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state. 

And  drops  it  to  be  found. — '<  Would  ye  know  all  ? 

I  have  transgress'd,  offended  wilfully ; 

And  am  prepared  to  suffer  as  I  ought 

But  let  me,  let  me,  if  but  for  an  instant, 

(Ye  must  content — ^for  all  of  you  are  sons 

Most  of  you  husbands,  fathers,)  let  me  first 

Indulge  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man. 

And,  ere  I  die,  if  such  my  sentence  be, 

Pres^to  my  heart  (*tis  all  I  ask  of  you) 

My  wife,  my  children — and  my  aged  mothex^- 

Sigr,  is  she  yet  alive  ?'* 

He  is  condemn'd 
To  go  ere  set  of  sun,  go  whence  he  came, 
A  banish*d  man— «nd  for  a  year  to  breathe 
The  vapour  of  a  dungeon.— But  his  prayer 
(What  could  they  less  ?)  is  granted. 

Inahall 
Open  and  crowded  by  the  common  rabble, 
rfwas  there  a  trembling  wife  and  her  four  tons 
Yet  young,  a  mother,  borne  along,  bedridden. 
And  an  old  d<^e,  mustering  up  all  his  strength. 
That  strength  how  small !  assembled  now  to  meet 
One  so  long  lost,  long  moum*d,  one  who  for  them 
Had  braved  so  much-nleath,  and  yet  worse  than 

death— 
To  meet  him,  and  to  part  with  him  for  ever ! 
Time  and  their  heavy  wrongs  had  changed  them 
all; 
Him  most !    Yet  when  the  wife,  the  mother  look'd 
Again,  twas  he  himself,  'twas  Giacomo, 
Their  only  hope,  and  trust,  and  consolation ! 
And  all  clung  round  him,  weeping  bitterly ; 
Weeping  the  more,  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

Unnerved,  unsettled  in  his  mind  from  long 
And  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  aloud  and  cries. 
Kissing  the  old  man's  cheek,  **  Help  me,  my  father ! 
Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  you  t 
Let  me  go  home." — '*  My  son,"  returns  the  doge, 
Mastering  a  while  his  grief, "  if  I  may  still 
Call  thee  my  son,  if  thou  art  innocent. 
As  I  would  fain  believe,"  but,  as  he  speaks, 
He  falls,  **  submit  without  a  murmur." 

Night, 
That  to  the  world  brought  revelry,  to  them 
Brought  only  food  for  sorrow.    Giacomo 
Embark'd — ^to  die  ;  sent  to  an  early  grave 
For  thee,  Erizzo,  whose  death-bed  confession, 
**  He  is  most  innocent !     'Twas  I  who  did  it !" 
Came  when  he  slept  in  peace.    The  ship,  that  sail'd 
Swift  as  the  winds  with  his  recall  to  honour. 
Bore  back  a  lifeless  corse.    Generous  as  brave. 
Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 
Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  was  his  daily  bread  ;— and  to  become 
A  by- word  in  the  meanest  mouths  of  Venice, 
Bringing  a  stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life. 
On  ^ose,  alas !  now  worse  than  fatherless— 
To  be  proclaim 'd  a  ruffian,  a  night^tabber. 
He  OQ  whom  none  before  had  breathed  reproach— 
H«  lived  but  to  disprove  it    That  hope  lott» 


Death  followed.    From  the  hour  he  went,  he  ipob 

not; 
And  in  his  dungeon,  when  he  laid  him  down. 
He  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    O,  if  there  be 
Justice  in  heaven,  and  we  are  assured  there  is, 
A  day  must  come  of  ample  retribation ! 

Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  o'eiikmin^ 
But  thou  wert  jret  alive ;  and  there  wis  oae. 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity. 
Who  would  not  leave  thee ;  fastening  o«  tbyflaik 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatiffied 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 
One  of  the  Ten  !  one  of  the  Invisible  Three ! 
Twas  Loredano. 

When  the  whelpe  were  goM, 
He  would  dislodge  the  lion  from  his  den ; 
And,  leading  on  the  peck  he  long  had  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  erer  howlM 
Against  fallen  greatness,  moved  that  Foaenl 
Be  doge  no  longer ;  urging  his  gnat  age. 
His  incapacity  and  nothingness ; 
Calling  a  father's  sorrows  in  his  rhamher 
Neglect  of  duty,  anger,  contumacy. 
«  X  am  most  willing  to  retire^'*  said  Foaeaii: 
**  But  I  have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  n^yaelll 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please." 

He  was  depoaed, 
He,  who  had  reign'd  to  long  and  gloiioaaly  i 
His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow, 
His  robes  stript  off,  his  ring,  that  andent  ^yinbol, 
Broken  before  him.    But  now  nothing  moved 
The  meekness  of  his  souL    All  things  afike ! 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  deciea, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  Inquired 
His  name.    "  I  am  the  son  of  Blarco  Memmo." 
**  Ah,"  he  replied, « thy  father  wuTmj  frfend.* 
And  now  he  goes.    *<  It  is  the  honr  and  past 
I  have  no  business  here."— ^  But  wilt  tton  not 
Avoid  the  gazing  crowd  ?    That  way  It  privats.** 
<*  No !  as  I  enter'd,  so  wiU  I  retire." 
And  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  left  the  palMe, 
His  residence  for  four-and-thirtj  yean. 
By  the  same  staircase  he  came  up  in  tpkfidov. 
The  staircase  of  the  Giants.    Turning  toand. 
When  in  the  court  below,  he  ttopt  ai^  tald, 
**  My  merits  brought  me  hither.    I  depart. 
Driven  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies.** 
Then  through  the  crowd  withdrew,  poor  atheaBi» 
And  in  his  gondola  went  off,  unfbllow' 
But  by  the  sighs  of  them  that  dared  not  speak. 

This  journey  was  his  last    When  the  bell  nif. 
Next  day,  announcing  a  new  doge  to  Yenfee, 
It  found  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
Clasping  his  aged  hands  in  earnest  prayer ; 
And  there  he  died.    Ere  half  itt  task  wat  dosw, 
It  rang  his  knelL 

But  whence  the  deadly  hate 
That  caused  all  this — the  hate  of  Loredano ! 
It  was  a  legacy  his  father  left  him. 
Who,  but  for  Foscari,  had  reignM  In  Venke, 
And,  like  the  venom  in  the  serpenfk  bag, 
Gather'd  and  grew !    Nothing  but  tnmM  to  venoti ! 
In  vain  did  Foscari  sue  for  peace,  for  friendship, 
Offering  in  marriage  his  fair  IsabeL 
He  changed  not }  with  a  dreadful  piety. 
Studying  rereofe !  listening  ahme  to  tkoaa 
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IkM  of  TVDgeuice  i  gnsping  by  the  hand 
n  tbeir  zeal  (and  Done,  alas !  were  wanting] 
mm  Id  tell  hbn  of  another  wrong* 
'  imagined.    When  his  father  died, 
vhisperM  in  his  ear,  «  He  died  by  poison  I" 
te  it  on  the  tomb,  (tis  there  in  marble,) 
his  ledger-book — among  his  debtors-^* 
the  name  **  Francesco  Foscari," 
led, «  For  the  murder  of  my  father." 
;  a  blank— to  be  fill'd  np  hereafter, 
^oecui^  noble  heart  at  length  gave  way, 
the  Tolmne  from  the  shelf  again 
and  with  his  pen  fiird  up  the  blank, 
Dgt  "  He  has  paid  me.** 

Ye  who  sit, 
%  from  day  to  day,  from  day  to  day 
;  the  bitter  cud,  and  starting  up 
gh  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  your  fangs, 
»  the  Pisan,*  gnaw  the  haizy  scalp 
irho  had  ofTended— If  ye  must, 
brood  on  I  but  O .'  forbear  to  teach 
nn  to  your  children. 

XVII. 
ARQUA. 

E  is,  within  three  leagues  and  less  of  Padua, 
dnan  student  knows  it,  honours  it,) 
r  tombstone  in  a  mountain  churchyard ; 
nired  there  as  the  sun  declined 
the  west    The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 
ce  at  ere,  were  rising,  and  the  birds 
their  frrewell  song — the  very  song 
Dg  the  night  that  tomb  received  a  tenant  $ 
m  alive,  elothed  in  his  canon's  habit, 
wly  winding  down  tlie  narrow  path, 
I  to  rest  there.    Nobles  of  the  land, 
and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train, 
by  any  act,  while  yet  tbcy  could, 
I  a  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ; 
n  that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  flock'd 
itant  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south, 
rhere  lie  is  laid. 

Twelve  years  ago, 
deseended  the  impetuous  Rhone, 
rards  of  such  great  and  old  renown, 
M,  each  with  some  romantic  tale, 
ig  fast — the  pilot  at  the  stem, 
had  stcer*d  so  long,  standing  aloft, 
on  the  white  breakers,  and  his  hands 
at  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder, 
nisshapen  plank— 4he  bark  itself 
i  uncouth,  launch'd  to  return  no  more, 
I  shipwreck'd  man  might  hope  to  build, 
f  the  love  of  home— when  I  descended 
g,  long  days*  silence,  suspense  on  board, 
}  offer  at  thy  fuunt,  Yalclusa, 
^  the  arch'd  cave,  to  wander  where 
1  had  wander'd,  in  a  trance  to  sit 
n  his  peasant  dress  he  loved  to  sit, 
reciting— on  some  rock  moss-grown, 
intastic  root  of  some  old  fig  tree, 
nks  the  living  waters  as  they  stream 
lir  emerald  bed  ;  and  could  I  now 
to  visit  Arqua,  where,  at  last, 

*  Count  Ugolino. 


When  he  had  done  and  settled  with  the  world. 

When  all  the  illusions  of  his  youth  were  fled. 

Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cherish'd  too  fondly. 

He  came  for  the  conclusion  ?    Halfway  up 

He  built  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught. 

Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 

That  soothed,  not  stirr'd. — But  knock,  and  enter  in. 

This  was  his  chamber.    'Tis  as  when  he  left  it  $ 

As  if  ho  now  were  busy  in  his  garden. 

And  this  his  closet.    Here  he  sate  and  read. 

This  was  his  chair ;  and  in  it,  unobserved, 

Reading,  or  thinking  of  his  absent  friends. 

He  pass'd  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  region .'  Peace  to  all  who  dwell  here. 
They  know  his  value — every  coming  step. 
That  gathers  round  the  children  from  their  play, 
Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not— But  could  au^t. 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 
Where  he  is  sleeping ;  where,  and  in  an  age 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry. 
He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  exalt ; 
Leading  to  better  things  ? 

xviir. 

OINEYRA. 

Ir  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni*s  bucket,  (in  its  chain  it  hangs, 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandina,) 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Rc^io-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini, . 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses 
Will  long  detain  you — ^but,  before  you  go, 
Enter  the  house — ^forget  it  not,  I  pray— 
And  look  a  while  upon  a  picture  there. 

*Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family  ; 
Done  by  Zampicri — but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He,  who  observes  it — ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up, 
As  though  she  said  *<  Beware  !"  her  vest  of  gold 
BroidcrM  with  flowers,  and  clasp'd  from  head  to  foot. 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face^ 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  mc  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  sumc  wild  mcludy  ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion, 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor — 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false— 
But  don't  forget  the  picture  ;  and  you  will  not. 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child — her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father  j 
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And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  m  bride, 

Marrjring  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 

Her  plajrmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety. 
Her  pranks  the  fayourite  theme  of  every  tongae. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour; 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preach*d  decorum  | 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youtii,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  nuptial  feast. 
When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !    Her  father  cried, 
*<  Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love  !*' 
And  fiU'd  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing,  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas  !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  gness'd, 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking. 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  lived— «nd  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something, 
Something  he  could  not  find— -he  knew  not  what 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remainM  a  while 
Silent  and  tenantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery. 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  'twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
"  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  ?** 
"Twas  done  as  soon  as  said ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton, 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  peruh*d — save  a  wedding  ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
•*  Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  conceal'd  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy; 
When  a  spring  lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Fasten 'd  her  down  for  ever ! 

xnc 

BOLOGNA. 
'TWAS  night  $  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day 
Were  o'er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  wrought 
Miraculous  cures — he  and  his  stage  were  gone  t 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 
Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear, 
Sent  round  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thrumm'd  his  wire 
And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plaintive  strain 
Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,^ 
So  well  portray'd,  and  by  m  son  of  thine, 

*  8m  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  bj  Annibal  Ca- 
raeel.  He  was  of  verj  humble  origin;  and,  to  correct  his 
brother's  Taniiy,  once  sent  him  a  portrait  of  their  fiuher, 
tha  tailor,  threading  his  needle. 


Whoae  voice  had  swell'd  the  hubbub  in  his  jooO, 
Were  hush'd,  Bokignas  silence  in  the  streets, 
The  squares,  when  hark,  the  clattering  of  fleet  hoofi ! 
And  soon  a  courier,  potting  aa  from  Cur, 
Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  eoat. 
And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  vmrioiis  toil, 
StopMnd  alighted.    Twaa  where  hangs  akft 
That  ancient  sign,  the  pilgrim,  welcoming 
All  who  arrive  there,  all,  perhape,  save  those 
Clad  like  himself,  with  staflTand  icaUop-sheU, 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage }  and  now  apprndi^ 
Wheels,  through  the  Vattj  portiooet  rrewmding, 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  tli^  ctmti 
And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done. 
Mine  host  received  th»e  master^-oM  king  OMd 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  everywhere 
(Go  where  he  would,  almig  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  sooa  be  kit. 
And  leaving  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  tboee 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  genius  i  one  who  saw. 
Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  busy  seeoet  at  Uh, 
But  mingled  not,  and,  'mid  the  din,  the  stir. 
Lived  as  a  separate  spirit 

Much  had  paaM, 
Since  last  we  parted;  and  tboee  tw  dntt  jtM»- 
Much  had  they  told !    His  dastcriiig  kwfcB  was 

tum'd 
Gray ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  youth  ftat  iwai 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  Ui  voiee^ 
Still  it  was  sweet;  still  from  his  ^ye  tiw  tka^ 
FhMh'd  lightning-like,  nor  linfer'd  on  the  W17, 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  Cur  into  the  night 
We  sate,  conversing— no  nnweleoaie  hov. 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  nee, 
Rising,  we  climb'd  the  ragged  Apennine. 
Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
Fill'd  with  its  beams  th'  unCathomabk  fpOth 
As  on  we  travell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
'Mid  groves  of  cork,  and  cistus,  and  wild  fig, 
His  motley  household  came — ^Not  last  nor  Im^ 
Battista,  who,  upon  the  moonlight  sea 
Of  Venice,  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and,  at  parting,  flung  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world ;  who  without  sbia 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honourable  ba^gt,^ 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  patrician  houae 
Arguing  unlimited  trust— Not  last  nor  least, 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  strtofih» 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  hb  chamber  door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Mlsiolon^ 
Howling  in  grieU 

He  had  just  left  that  plaoe 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  aesi,t 
Ravenna ;  where,  from  Dante*!  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  vene  declares,^ 
Drawn  inspiration ;  where,  at  twilight  time. 
Through  the  pine  forest  wandering  with  loose  rnSy 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld^ 


*  The  principal  goDdoller,  11  fiiite  di  poppa,  ^ 
always  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  emplvjed  ea 
occasions  that  required  judgment  and  address. 

t  Adrianum  ronre.—Cie. 

t  See  the  prophecy  of  Baaie. 

f  See  the  tale  as  told  bj  Boccaccio  and  Drydea. 
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e  visible  10  a  poefk  eye  ?) 

i  knl^ity  tbe  heU-houi^  and  their 

he  tlanghter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
uted.    Twai  a  theme  he  loved  i 
laimM  tlieir  tun  i  and  many  a  tower, 
irooted  £rom  its  native  rock, 
the  pride  of  some  heroic  age, 
1  vanish'd,  (many  a  sturdy  steer* 
tniycAed,)  while  as  in  happier  days 
J  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot, 
lymcnt.    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
itnre. 

He  is  now  at  rests 
nd  blame  fall  on  his  ear  aUke, 
death.    Yes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone, 
itmr  that  through  the  firmament 
I  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
cplezing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methlnks, 
IS,  noble — noble  in  its  scorn 
low  or  little  i  nothing  there 
vUa.    If  imagined  wrongs 
»,  azging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
regretted,  oft,  ts  many  know, 
han  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
mdatkms:  and,  if  in  thy  life 
n  thy  death  thou  surely  wert,— 
vomplishM ;  dying  in  the  land 
roimg  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
ecee,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 
nj  tiaio— 'ah,  little  did  they  think, 
i  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
aide  thee,  while  a  nation  moum*d, 
r  fottal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
I  soon  should  hear  the  minute-gun, 
gleam'd  on  what  remain M  of  thee, 
:  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
r  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone  { 
would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
lose !    For  who  among  us  all, 
1  wert— «*en  from  thine  earliest  years, 
ning,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland  boy— 
1  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame ; 
lUe  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  check, 
sssing,  and  to  lips  like  thine, 
.  cup— -ah,  who  among  us  all 
had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  ? 

XX. 

FLORENCE. 

fairest  cities  of  the  earth, 
Tair  as  Florence.    Tis  a  gem 
',  a  treasure  for  a  casket ! 
glorious  lustre  did  it  shed 
•rged  from  darkness  !     Search  within, 
i^  enchantment !     *Tii  the  past 
with  the  present ;  and  in  turn 
mastery. 

In  this  chapel  wrought 
nd  he  slumbers  undernpath. 
I  behold  his  monument  ?    Look  round  ? 


for  the  traveller's  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
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And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  uft  and  lung, 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himself, 
He  and  hii  haughty  rival — patiently, 
Humbly,  to  learn  of  those  who  came  before. 
To  steal  a  spark  from  their  authentic  fire. 
Theirs,  who  first  broke  the  gloom,  sons  of  the 
morning. 

There,  on  the  seat  that  runs  along  the  wall. 
South  of  the  church,  east  of  the  belfry  tower, 
(Thou  canst  not  mis3  it,)  in  the  sultry  time 
Would  Dante  sit  conversing,  and  with  those 
Who  little  thought  that  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  balance,  and  assigned  at  his  good  pleasure 
To  each  his  place  in  the  invisible  world, 
To  some  an  upper,  some  a  lower  region ; 
Reserving  in  his  secret  mind  a  niche 
For  thee,  Saltrello,  who  with  quirks  of  law 
Hadst  plagued  him  sore,  and  carefully  requiting 
Such  as  ere  long  condemned  his  mortal  part 
To  fire.    Sit  down  a  while — then  by  the  gates 
Wondrously  wrought,  so  beautiful,  so  glorious. 
That  they  might  serve  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Enter  the  baptistery.    That  place  be  loved, 
Calling  it  his  !     And  in  his  visits  there 
Well  might  he  take  delight !    For,  when  a  child. 
Playing,  with  venturous  feet,  near  and  yet  nearer 
One  of  tbe  fonts,  fell  in,  he  flew  and  saved  him, 
Flew  with  an  energy,  a  violence, 
That  broke  the  marble — a  mishap  ascribed 
To  evil  motives ;  his,  alas  !  to  lead 
A  life  of  trouble,  and  ere  long  to  leave 
All  things  most  dear  to  him,  ere  long  to  know 
How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Nor  then  forget  that  chamber  of  the  dead, 
Where  the  gigantic  forms  of  night  and  day, 
Tum*d  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly, 
Yet  still  are  breathing ;  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  two-fold  influence— only  to  be  felt — 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each ; 
Both  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  age, 
Two  ghosts  art*  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  duke  Lorenzo.    Mark  him  well. 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  scowls  beneath  his  broad  and   helm-like 

bonnet  ? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
*Tis  hid  in  shade  ;  yet,  like  the  basilisk, 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical ! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  chuir  is  hoard, 
At  mom  or  eve— nor  fail  thou  to  attend 
On  that  thrice-hallow'd  day,  when  all  are  there  ; 
When  all,  propitiating  with  solemn  songs. 
With  lifjbt,  and  frankincense,  and  holy  water. 
Visit  the  dead.     Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  power 

But  let  not  sculpture,  paintin<^,  poesy, 
Or  they,  tbe  mastei-s  of  these  mighty  s^K'Hs, 
Detain  us.     Our  first  homage  is  to  virtue. 
Where,  in  what  dungeon  of  the  citadel 
(It  must  be  known — the  writing  on  the  wall 
Cannot  be  gone — 'twas  cut  in  with  his  dagger. 
Ere,  on  his  knees  to  (;od,  ho  slow  himself,) 
Where,  in  what  dunj;eon,  did  Filippo  Strozzi, 
The  last,  the  greatest  of  the  men  of  Florence, 
Breathe  out  his  soul — lest  in  his  agony, 
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When  on  the  rack  and  callM  upon  to  answer, 
lie  might  accuse  the  guiltless. 

That  debt  paid, 
But  with  a  sigh,  a  tear  for  human  frailty, 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
To  the  delighted  spirit — worshipping. 
In  her  small  temple  of  rich  workmanship,* 
Venus  herself,  who,  when  she  left  the  skies, 
Came  hither. 

XXI. 
DON  GARZIA. 

Among  the  awful  forms  that  stand  assembled 
In  the  great  square  of  Florence,  may  he  seen 
That  Cosmo,  not  the  father  of  his  country. 
Not  he  so  styled,  but  he  who  play'd  the  tyrant 
Clad  in  rich  armour  like  a  paladin. 
But  with  his  helmet  off— in  kingly  state. 
Aloft  he  sits  upon  his  horse  of  brass ; 
And  they,  who  read  the  legend  underneath. 
Go  and  pronounce  him  happy.    Yet  there  is 
A  chamber  at  Grosseto,  that,  if  walls 
Could  speak,  and  tell  of  what  is  done  within, 
Would  turn  your  admiration  into  pity. 
Half  of  what  passM  died  with  him ;  but  the  rest 
All  he  disco ver'd  when  the  fit  was  on. 
All  that,  by  those  who  listened,  could  be  glean *d 
From  broken  sentences  and  starts  in  sleep. 
Is  told,  and  by  an  honest  chronicler. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  and  Garz)a, 
(The  eldest  had  not  seen  his  sixteenth  summer,) 
Went  to  the  chase  ;  but  one  of  them,  Giovanni, 
His  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  bis  house, 
lUtumM  not ;  and  at  close  of  day  was  found 
Bathed  in  his  innocent  blood.     Too  well,  alas ! 
The  trembling  Cosmo  guessM  the  deed,  the  doer  5 
And  having  caused  the  body  to  be  borne 
In  secret  to  that  chamber — at  an  hour 
When  all  slept  sound,  save  the  disconsolate  mother ,t 
Who  little  thought  of  what  was  yet  to  come, 
And  lived  but  to  be  told — he  bade  Garz)a 
Arise  and  follow  him.    Holding  in  one  hand 
A  wmking  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  key 
Massive  and  dungeon-like,  thither  he  led; 
And  having  entered  in  and  lock'd  the  door, 
The  father  fixM  his  eyes  upon  the  son. 
And  closely  questioned  him.    No  change  betrayM 
Or  guilt  or  fear.    Then  Cosmo  lifted  up 
The  bloody  sheet, "  Look  there !  Look  there !"  he 

cried, 
**  Blood  calls  for  blood — and  from  a  father's  hand  ! 
— Unless  thyself  wilt  save  him  that  sad  office. 
W^hat  y  he  exclaim *d,  when,  shuddering  at  the  sight, 
TIio  boy  breathed  out, "  I  stood  but  on  my  guard." 
**  Darcst  thou  then  blacken  one  who  never  wrong'd 

thee, 
Who  would  not  set  his  foot  upon  a  worm  P— 
Yes,  thou  must  die,  lest  others  fall  by  thee. 
And  thou  shouldst  be  the  slayer  of  us  all.*' 
Then  from  Garzia's  side  he  took  the  dagger. 
That  fatal  one  which  spilt  his  brother's  blood ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  ground,"  Great  God !"  he  cried, 
**  Grant  me  the  strength  to  do  an  act  of  justice. 
Thou  knowest  what  it  costs  me ;  but,  alas ! 
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How  can  I  spare  myself,  sparing  none  else. 
Grant  me  the  strength,  the  will — and  0  forgive 
The  sinful  soul  of  a  most  wretched  son. 
'TIS  a  most  wretched  father  who  implores  it." 
Long  on  Garz)a's  neck  he  hung,  and  wept 
Tenderly,  long  piess'd  him  to  his  bosom  ; 
And  ^en,  but  while  he  held  him  by  the  vm, 
Thrusting  him  backward,  tum'd  away  hit  fMe, 
And  stabb'd  him  to  the  heart. 

Well  might  DeTlioa, 
Wlien  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Cosmo'k  cooxt, 
Think  on  the  past ;  and,  as  he  wander'd  through 
The  ancient  palace — ^through  those  tmple  spaecf 
Silent,  deserted — stop  a  while  to  dwell 
Upon  two  portraits  there,  drawn  on  the  wall 
Together,  as  of  two  in  bonds  of  lore. 
One  in  a  cardinal's  habit,  one  in  black. 
Those  of  the  unhappy  brothers,  and  infer 
From  the  deep  silence  that  his  questions  drew. 
The  terrible  truth. 

Well  might  he  heave  t  ligjb 
For  poor  humanity,  when  he  beheld 
That  very  Cosmo  shaking  o'er  his  fire. 
Drowsy  and  deaf  and  inarticulate. 
Wrapt  in  his  night-gown,  o'er  a  sick  manli  mess, 
In  the  last  stage-— death-struck  and  deadly  pale; 
His  wife,  another,  not  his  Eleonora, 
At  once  his  nurse  and  his  interpreter. 

XXIL 

THE  CAMPAGNA  OF  FLORENCE. 

'TIS  morning.    Let  us  wander  through  the  fields 
Where  Cimabu^  found  a  shepherd  boy* 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  on  the  ground ; 
And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Whence  Galileo's  glass  by  night  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  ronnd  bctov 
On  Amo's  vale,  where  the  dove-colour'd  oxen 
Are  ploughing  up  and  down  among  the  vines, 
While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung  aloud. 
Filling  the  air  with  sweetness— and  on  thee, 
Beautiful  Florence,  all  within  thy  walls, 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  and  towcn, 
Drawn  to  our  feet 

From  that  small  spire,  jnst  cia|l>t 
By  the  bright  ray,  that  church  among  the  rest 
By  one  of  old  distinguish'd  as  the  bride. 
Let  us  pursue  in  thought  (what  can  we  better  ^ 
Those  who  assembled  there  at  matin  prayen  ;t 
Who,  when  vice  revell'd,  and  along  the  street 
Tables  were  set,  what  time  the  bearer's  bell 
Rang  to  demand  the  dead  at  every  door. 
Came  out  into  the  meadows  ;  and,  a  while 
Wandering  in  idleness,  but  not  in  folly, 
Sate  down  in  the  high  grass  and  in  the  shade 
Of  many  a  tree  sun  proof— day  after  day. 
When  all  was  still  and  nothing  to  be  heard 
But  the  Cicala's  voice  among  the  olives. 
Relating  in  a  ring,  to  banish  care. 
Their  hundred  novels. 

Rouid  the  hill  they  went, 
Round  underneath — first  to  a  splendid  boose, 
Gherardi,  as  an  old  tradition  runs, 
That  on  the  left,  just  rising  from  the  rale  ; 
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for  luznrx — the  painted  rooms, 
I  galleriea  and  middle  court 
-epared,  frajprant  and  gay  with  flowers, 
istwmrd  to  another,  nobler  yet  j 
the  right,  now  known  as  the  Pahnieri, 
rt  with  nature  Tied— a  paradise, 
r.'uraus  walls',  and  many  a  trclIisM  walk 
and  jasmine,  many  a  forest  vista 
y  the  deer.    Then  to  the  Ladies*  Valley ; 
clear  lake,  that  seem'd  as  by  enchantment 
p  Id  tiie  surface  every  stone 
there,  and  the  diminutive  fish 
ible,  dropt  with  crimson  and  gold, 
ionless,  now  glancing  to  the  sun. 
as  not  dwelt  on  their  voluptuous  day  ? 
ning  banquet  by  the  fountain  side, 
«  that  follow'd,  and  the  noontide  slumber ; 
!  tales  told  in  turn,  as  round  they  lay 
ts,  the  fresh  waters  murmuring ; 
short  interval  fill*d  up  with  games 
and  talk,  and  reading  old  romances, 
er  time,  when  many  a  siren  voice 
m  the  sturs,  and  in  the  grass  the  torches 
ighter  for  their  absence. 

He*  whose  dream 
t  was  no  more)  sleeps  in  Val  d'Elsa, 
the  church,  where  (in  his  ear  I  ween) 
pourM  out  his  catalc^ie  of  treasures  j 
iprimis,  of  the  star  that  shone 
ise  men ;  a  phial  full  of  sounds, 
ical  chimes  of  the  great  bells  that  hung 
en's  temple ;  and,  though  last  not  least 
r  from  the  angel  Gabriers  wing 
the  virgin's  chamber. 

That  dark  ridge 
g  away  in  the  south-east,  conceals  it ; 
s  lowly  roof  and  scanty  farm, 
i  and  riU,  if  yet  a  trace  be  left, 
id  in  Val  di  Pesa,  suffering  long 
I  want,  and  the  keen  shafts  of  malice, 
imclouded  mind.f    The  glimmering  tower 
ray  rock  beneath,  his  landmark  once, 
res  for  ours,  and  points  out  where  he  ate 
I  with  cheerfulness. 

Who  sees  him  not 
own  sketch — he  drew  it  from  himself) 
he  bird-catcher,  and  sallying  forth 
omnal  mom,  laden  with  cages, 
a  thrush  on  every  lime-twig'thcrc  ; 
wood  among  his  woodcutters  ; 
tavern  by  the  highway  side 
ac  with  the  miller ;  or  at  night, 
is  rustic  suit,  and,  duly  clad, 
his  closet,  and,  among  his  books, 
le  great  of  every  age  and  clime, 
lus  court,  turning  to  whom  he  pleased, 
ng  each  why  he  did  this  or  that, 
ling  how  to  overcome  the  fear 
y  and  death  ? 

Nearer  we  hail 
ly  slope,  Arcetri,  sung  of  old 
een  wine— dearer  to  me,  to  most, 
on  by  that  great  astronomer,): 
m  a  prisoner  at  the  city  gate. 
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Let  in  but  in  his  grave  clothes.     Sacred  be 

His  cottage,  (justly  was  it  callM  the  Jewel !) 

Sacred  the  vineyard,  where,  while  yet  his  sight 

GlimmerM,  at  blush  of  dawn  he  dress *d  his  vines, 

Chanting  aloud  in  gayety  of  heart 

Some  verse  of  Ariosto.    There,  unseen. 

In  manly  beauty  Milton  stood  before  him, 

Gazing  with  reverent  awe — Milton,  his  guest. 

Just  then  come  forth,  all  life  and  enterprise ; 

He  in  his  old  age  and  extremity. 

Blind,  at  noonday  exploring  with  his  staff*; 

His  eyes  uptum'd  as  to  the  golden  sun. 

His  eyeballs  idly  rolling.    Little  then 

Did  Galileo  think  whom  he  bade  welcome ; 

That  in  his  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  one 

Who  could  requite  him— who  would  spread  his  name 

O'er  lands  and  seas — great  as  himself,  nay  greater } 

Milton  as  little  that  in  him  he  saw. 

As  in  a  glass,  what  he  himself  should  be. 

Destined  so  soon  to  fall  on  evil  days 

And  evil  tongues — so  soon,  alas  !  to  live 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 

And  solitude. 

Well  pleased,  could  we  pursue 
The  Amo,  from  his  birthplace  in  the  clouds. 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber's — springing  up 
From  his  four  fountains  on  the  Apcnnine, 
That  mountain  ridge  a  sea-mark  to  the  ships 
Sailing  on  either  sea.     Downward  he  runs. 
Scattering  fresh  verdure  through  the  desolate  wild, 
Down  by  the  City  of  Hermits,  and,  ere  long. 
The  venerable  woods  of  Vallombrosa ; 
Then  through  these  gardens  to  the  Tuscan  sea, 
Reflecting  castles,  convents,  villages. 
And  those  great  rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa — who  have  given  him  fame. 
Fame  everlasting,  but  who  stain'd  so  oft 
His  troubled  waters.    Oft,  alas!  were  seen. 
When  flight,  pursuit,  and  hideous  rout  were  there 
Hands,  clad  in  gloves  of  steel,  held  up  imploring ; 
The  man,  the  hero,  on  his  foaming  steed. 
Borne  underneath — already  in  the  realms 
Of  darkness. 

Nor  did  night  or  burning  noon 
Bring  respite.    Oft,  as  that  great  artist  saw,* 
Whose  pencil  had  a  voice,  the  cry  "  To  arms  I" 
And  the  shrill  trumpet,  hurried  up  the  bank 
Those  who  had  stolen  an  hour  to  breast  the  tide, 
And  wash  from  their  unharnessed  limbs  the  blood 
And  sweat  of  battle.     Sudden  was  the  rush, 
Violent  the  tumult ;  for,  already  in  sight, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  the  danger  drew  •, 
Each  every  sinew  straining,  every  feature, 
Kach  snatching  up,  and  girding,  buckling  on. 
Morion,  and  greave,  and  shirt  of  twisted  mail, 
As  for  his  life — ^no  more,  perchance,  to  taste, 
Amo,  the  grateful  freshness  of  thy  glades, 
Thy  waters — whore,  exulting,  he  had  felt 
A  swimmer's  transport,  then*,  a  Ins  I  to  float 
And  welter.     Nor  between  the  gusts  of  war, 
When  flocks  were  feeding,  and  the  shepherd's  pipe 
Gladden'd  the  valley,  when,  but  not  unarm 'd. 
The  sower  came  forth,  and,  following  him  who 
ploughed, 
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Threw  in  the  seed-nlid  thy  indignant  waves 

Escape  pollution.    Sullen  was  the  splash, 

Heavy  and  swift  the  plunge,  when  they  received 

The  key  that  just  had  grated  on  the  ear 

Of  Ugolino — closing  up  for  ever 

That  dismal  dungeon  henceforth  to  be  named 

The  Tower  of  Famine. 

Once  indeed  twas  thine. 
When  many  a  winter  flood,  thy  tributary, 
Was  through  its  rocky  glen  rushing,  resounding. 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  mi^t,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.    To  the  nearest  ford. 
Hastening,  a  horseman  from  Arezzo  came. 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle-bow.    He  spurs. 
He  enters ;  and  his  horse,  alarm  *d,  perplex'd. 
Halts  in  the  midst    Great  is  the  stir,  the  stiifei 
And  lo,  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea. 
The  babe  is  floating !    Fast  and  far  he  flies; 
Now  tempest  rock'd,  now  whirling  round  and  round. 
But  not  to  perish.    By  thy  willing  waves 
Borne  to  the  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  ark  has  rested ;  and  unhurt,  secure 
As  on  bis  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within, 
All  peace !  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 
That  voice  so  sweet,  which  still  enchants,  inspires } 
That  voice,  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty. 
Petrarch  lay  there !        And  such  the  images 
That  cluster 'd  round  our  Milton,  when  at  eve 
Reclined  beside  thee,  Amo ;  when  at  ere. 
Led  on  by  thee,  he  wander'd  with  delight. 
Framing  Ovidian  verse,  and  through  thy  groves 
Gathering  wild  myrtle.    Such  the  poet's  dreams  j 
Yet  not  such  only.    For  look  round  and  say. 
Where  is  the  ground  that  did  not  drink  warm  blood. 
The  echo  that  had  learnt  not  to  articulate 
The  cry  of  murder  ? — Fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when — ('twas  in  a  street  behind 
The  church  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross^ 
'  There  is  the  house — ^that  house  of  the  Donati, 
Towerless,  and  left  long  since,  but  to  the  last 
Braving  assault — all  nigged,  all  emboss'd 
Below,  and  still  distinguished  by  the  rings 
Of  brass,  that  held  in  war  and  festival  time 
Their  family  standards)— fatal  was  the  day 
'To  Florence,  when,  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
A  noble  dame  in  weeds  of  widowhood. 
Weeds  to  be  worn  hereafter  by  so  many. 
Stood  at  her  door ;  and,  like  a  sorceress,  flung 
Her  dazzling  spell.    Subtle  she  was,  and  rich. 
Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heavenly  light. 
Her  daughter's  beauty ;  and  too  well  she  knew 
Its  virtue  !    Patiently  the  stood  and  watch'd  ; 
Nor  stood  alone — ^but  t\  ike  not — ^In  her  breast 
Her  purpose  lay ;  and,  aj  a  youth  pass'd  by. 
Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said. 
Lifting  a  comer  of  the  maiden's  veil, 
**  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  for  thee. 
This  hast  thou  lost !"    He  gazed,  and  was  undone ! 
Forgetting— ikot'forgot-^e  broke  the  bond. 
And  paid  the  penalty,  losing  his  life 
At  the  bridge  foot ;  and  hence  a  world  of  wo  ! 
Vengeance  for  vengeance  cr>'iDg,  blood  for  blood  i 
.No  intermission  !    Law,  that  slumbers  not, 
•And,  like  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword. 


Sits  over  all,  at  once  chsistising,  healing. 
Himself  th'  avenger,  went  {  and  every  street 
Ran  red  with  mutual  slmoghtei^— though  someticis 
The  young  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  leant, 
And  loved  when  they  sbouM  hate — Uke  thee,  Lneldi, 
Thee  and  thy  Paolo.    When  last  ye  met 
In  that  still  hour— (the  heat,  the  ^are  was  gone, 
Not  so  the  splendoni^-through  the  cedar  grove 
A  radiance  stream'd  like  m  ooosuming  fire. 
As  though  the  glorious  orb,  in  its  descent. 
Had  come  and  rested  there) — when  last  ye  aoct, 
And  those  relentless  brothers  dragg'd  him  forth, 
It  had  been  well  hadst  thou  slept  on,  Imelda, 
Nor  from  thy  trance  of  fear  mwsJced,  as  night 
Fell  on  that  fatal  spot,  to  wish  thee  dead. 
To  track  him  by  his  blood,  to  search,  to  find. 
Then  fling  thee  down  to  catch  a  word,  a  look, 
A  sigh,  if  yet  thou  couldst,  (alas !  thoo  eooldrt  not,) 
And  die,  unseen,  untbought  of— from  the  wound 
Sucking  the  poison. 

Tet,  when  shivery  came. 
Worse  follow'd.    Genius,  valour  left  the  hud. 
Indignant — all  that  had  from  age  to  a|pe 
Adora'd,  ennobled ;  and  headlong  they  fell. 
Tyrant  and  slave.    For  deeds  of  violenee^ 
Done  in  broad  day  and  more  than  half  redcenM 
By  many  a  great  and  generous  aaerxfice 
Of  self  to  others,  came  the  unpledged  bowl. 
The  stab  of  the  stiletto.    Gliding  by 
Unnoticed,  in  slouch'd  hat  and  muffling  ckiak. 
That  just  discover'd,  Caravaggio-like, 
A  swartlyr  cheek,  black  brow,  and  eye  of  fluM. 
The  bravo  took  his  stand,  and  o'er  the  sfatiaidcr 
Plunged  to  the  hilt,  or  from  beneath  the  rib 
Slanting  (a  surer  path,  as  some  averr'd) 
Struck  upward — then  slunk  off,  or,  if  pursued, 
Made  for  the  sanctuary,  and  there  akmg 
The  glimmering  aisle,  among  the  worshippen, 
Wander'd  with  restless  step  and  jealous  look. 
Dropping  thick  gore. 

Misnamed  to  lull  mnpcm, 
In  every  palace  was  the  laboratory. 
Where  he  within  brew'd  poisons  swift  and  sloVf 
That  scatter'd  terror  till  all  things  seem'd  poisoaosi, 
And  brave  men  trembled  if  a  hand  held  oat 
A  nosegay  or  a  letter ;  while  the  great 
Drank  from  the  Venice-glass,  that  broke,  tbat 

shiver'd. 
If  aught  malignant,  aught  of  thine  was  there, 
Crael  Tophana;  and  pawn'd  provinces 
For  the  miraculous  gem  that  to  the  wearer 
Gave  signs  infallible  of  coming  ill. 
That  clouded  though  the  vehicle  cuf  death 
Were  an  invisible  perfume. 

Happy  then 
The  guest  to  whom  at  sleeping  time  'twas  said, 
But  in  an  under  voice,  (a  lady^  page 
Speaks  in  no  louder,)  **  Pass  not  on.    That  door 
Leads  to  another  which  awaits  your  coming, 
One  in  the  floor— now  left,  alas  !  unbolted. 
No  eye  detects  it^lying  under  foot. 
Just  as  you  enter,  at  the  threshold-stone  i 
Ready  to  fall  and  plunge  you  into  darkness. 
Darkness  and  long  obliviin !" 

Then,  indeed, 

Where  laxk*d  not  danger?   Through  the  fairy  laa^ 
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r  ptetsore  glitteriDg  halfway  down, 
ig  placg    Iwrt  with  some  damning  fpot 
I  not  be  waih'd  ont !    There,  at  CaTano, 
rhen  the  hawks  were  hooded  and  ni^t 


dd  Mt  the  table  in  a  roar 
wild  laj'-^faere,  where  the  smi  descends, 
ind  dale  are  lost,  veilM  with  his  beams, 
7'cnetiaa*  died — she  and  her  lord, 
poMet  druggM  by  him  who  sate 
them  suflbr,  flinging  back  the  charge, 
bier  on  the  mnrder*d. 

Sobs  of  grief, 
ardcolate— suddenly  stopt, 
wM  by  a  struggle  and  a  gasp, 

death,  are  heard  yet  in  Cerreto, 
>  maible  halls  and  staircases, 
t  twelve  I  and,  at  the  selfsame  hour, 
Qck  as  penetrate  the  inmost  soul, 
wake  the  innocent  babe  to  long, 
Bng,  echo  through  the  emptiness 
td  den  br  up  among  the  hills, 
;  on  him  who  comes  from  Pietra-Mala  t 
in  both,  within  five  days  and  less, 
HpeetiDg  Tictims,  passing  fair, 
3  with  kisses,  and  slain  cruelly, 
the  knife,  one  with  the  fatal  noose. 
tte  snn  is  setting ;  earth  and  sky 
i  ol  glory— What  but  now  we  saw 
1  it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been ! 
s  yet,  and,  lessening  to  a  point, 
» the  eye  of  heaven— 4hen  withdraws ; 

the  lenith  to  the  utmost  skirts 
eetial  red !    The  hour  is  come, 
ij  that  sail  along  the  distant  seas 
for  home ;  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
iweet  iViends  « Farewell,"  melt   as  at 
rtingi 

nmeying  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears, 
rehear  it,  echoing  round  the  hill, 
that  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day, 
his  pace  and  sighs,  and  those  he  loved 
fe  than  ever.    But  who  feels  it  not  ? 

may  we,  for  we  are  far  away, 
die,  and  hail  it  in  our  hearts. 


PART  II. 


THE  PILGRIM. 

an  hour  of  universal  joy. 

waa  up  and  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 

IS  sure  to  enter  when  he  came ; 

»rfly  was  basking  in  my  path, 

nt  wings  unfolded.    From  below 

of  prayer  rose  slowly,  plaintively ; 

irs,  such  as  welcome  in  the  day 

alute  the  early  traveller, 

t  and  go,  each  sweeter  than  the  last, 

ing.    Hill  and  valley  breathed  delight ; 

I  living  thing  but  blessM  the  hour ! 

•  Blanca  Capello. 


In  every  bush  and  brake  there  was  a  voice 
Responsive ! 

Fsom  the  Thrasjrmene,  that  now 
Slept  in  the  sun,  a  lake  of  molten  gold, 
And  from  the  shore  that  once,  when  armies  met, 
Rock*d  to  and  fro  unfelt,  so  terrible 
The  rage,  the  slaughter,  I  had  tumM  away ; 
The  path,  that  led  me,  leading  through  a  wood, 
A  fairy  wilderness  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  by  a  brook  that,  in  the  day  of  strife. 
Ran  blood,  but  now  runs  amber — when  a  glade. 
Far,  far  within,  sunn'd  only  at  noonday. 
Suddenly  open*d.    Many  a  bench  was  there, 
Elach  round  its  ancient  elm ;  and  many  a  track 
Well  known  to  them  that  from  the  highway  loved 
A  while  to  deviate.    In  the  midst  a  cross 
Of  mouldering  stone  as  in  a  temple  stood. 
Solemn,  severe ;  coeval  with  the  trees 
That  round  it  in  majestic  order  rose  j 
And  on  the  lowest  step  a  pilgrim  knelt. 
Clasping  his  hands  in  prayer.    He  was  the  first 
Yet  seen  by  me,  (save  in  a  midnie:ht  mask, 
A  revel,  where  none  cares  to  play  his  part. 
And  they  that  speak  at  once  dissolve  the  charm,) 
The  first  in  sober  truth,  no  counterfeit ; 
And,  when  his  orisons  were  duly  paid, 
He  rose,  and  we  exchanged,  as  all  are  wont, 
A  traveller's  greeting. 

Young,  and  of  an  age 
When  youth  is  most  attractive,  when  a  light 
Plays  round  and  round,  reflected,  if  I  err  not, 
From  some  attendant  spirit,  that  ere  long 
(His  charge  relinqtiishM  with  a  sii^h,  a  tear) 
Wings  his  flight  upward — ^with  a  look  he  won 
My  favour ;  and,  the  spell  of  silence  broke, 
I  could  not  but  continue. 

«« Whence,*'  I  ask'd, 
"Whence  art   thou?"  —  "From  Mont'alto,"  he 

replied, 
"  My  native  village  in  the  Apennines." 
«  And  whither  journeying  ?" — '*  To  the  holy  shrine 
Of  Saint  Antonio,  in  the  city  of  Padua. 
Perhaps,  if  thou  hast  ever  gone  so  far, 
Thou  wilt  direct  my  course." — «*  Most  willingly  s 
But  thou  hast  much  to  do,  much  to  endure. 
Ere  thou  hast  cnter'd  where  the  silver  lamps 
Bum  ever.    Tell  me — I  would  not  transgress. 
Yet  ask  I  must — what  could  have  brought  thee  forth. 
Nothing  in  act  or  thought  to  be  atoned  for  ?"— 
"  It  was  a  vow  I  made  in  my  distress. 
Wc  were  so  blest,  none  were  so  blest  as  we. 
Till  sickness  came.    First,  as  death-stmck,  I  fell 
Then  my  beloved  sister ;  and  ere  long. 
Worn  with  continual  watchings,  night  and  day, 
Our  saint-like  mother.    Worse  and  worse  she  grew ; 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  despair,  I  vow'd, 
That  if  she  lived,  if  Heaven  restored  her  to  us, 
I  would  forthwith,  and  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 
Visit  that  holy  shrine.     My  vow  was  heard ; 
And  therefore  am  I  come." — **  Tho\i  hast  done  well ; 
And  may  tho«e  weeds,  so  reverenced  of  old, 

Guard  thee  in  danger  I" — 

"  They  are  nothing  worth. 
But  they  are  worn  in  humble  confidence  ; 
Nor  would  I  for  the  richest  robe  resign  them, 
Wrought,  as  they  were,  by  those  I  love  so  well. 
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Lauretta  and  my  sister ;  theirs  the  task, 
But  none  to  them,  a  pleasure,  a  delight, 
To  ply  their  utmost  skill,  and  seui^  me  forth 
As  hest  became  this  service.    Their  last  words, 
<  Fare  thee  well,  Carlo.    We  shall  coimt  the  hours  !* 
Will  DOt  go  from  me." — 

"  Health  and  strength  be  thine 
In  thy  long  travel !    May  no  sunbeam  strike ; 
No  vapour  cling  and  wither !    Mayst  thou  be, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  sacred  and  secure ! 
And,  when  again  thou  comest,  thy  labour  done, 
Joy  be  among  ye !    In  that  happy  hour 
All  will  pour  forth  to  bid  thee  welcome.  Carlo ; 
And  there  is  one,  or  I  am  much  deceived. 
One  thou  hast  named,  who  will  not  be  the  last.**— 
**  0,  she  is  true  as  trpth  itself  can  be ! 
But  ah,  thou  know^st  her  not.    Would  that  thou 

couldst ! 
My  steps  I  quicken  when  I  think  of  her  t 
For,  though  they  take  me  further  from  her  door, 
I  shall  return  the  sooner." 

II. 
AN  INTERVIEW. 

Pleasure,  that  comes   unlook'd-for,  is  thrice 
welcome ; 
And,  If  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there 
That  may  hereafter,  in  a  thoughtful  hour, 
Wake  but  a  sigh,  'tis  treasured  up  among 
The  things  most  precious ;  and  the  day  it  came 
Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  our  lives. 

The  sun  was  wheeling  westward,  and  the  clifis 
And  nodding  woods,  that  everlastingly 
(Such  the  dominion  of  thy  mighty  voice, 
Thy  voice,  Velino,  utter'd  in  the  mist) 
Hear  thee  and  answer  thee,  were  left  at  length 
For  others  still  as  noon ;  and  on  we  stray 'd 
From  wild  to  wilder,  nothing  hospitable 
Seen  up  or  down,  no  bush  or  green  or  dry, 
That  ancient  s>'mbol  at  the  cottage  door, 
OfTering  refreshment — when  Luigi  cried, 
**  Well,  of  a  thousand  tracts  we  chose  the  best  !*' 
And,  turning  round  an  oak,  oracular  once. 
Now  lightning-struck,  a  cave,  a  thoroughfare 
For  all  that  came,  each  entrance  a  broad  arch. 
Whence  many  a  deer,  rustling  his  velvet  coat. 
Had  issued,  many  a  gipsy  and  her  brood 
Peer'd  forth,  then  housed  again — the  floor  yet  gray 
With  ashes,  and  the  sides,  where  roughest,  hung 
Loosely  with  locks  of  hair — I  lookM  and  saw 
What,  seen  in  such  an  hour  by  Sancho  Panza, 
Had  given  his  honest  countenance  a  breadth, 
His  cheeks  a  flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 
Unknown  before,  had  chainM  him  to  the  spot. 
And  thou.  Sir  Knight,  hadst  traversed  hill  and  dale 
Squire-less. 

Below  and  winding  fair  away, 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded,  such  as  spring 
Braiders  with  flowers,  and,  when  the  moon  is  high. 
The  hare  delights  to  race  in,  scattering  round 
The  silvery  dews.    Cedar  and  c>'press  threw 
Singly  their  length  of  shadow,  checkering 
The  greensward,  and,  what  grew  in  frequent  tufts. 
An  underwood  of  myrtle,  that  by  fits 
Sent  up  a  gale  of  fragrance.    Through  the  midst, 
Reflecting,  as  it  ran,  purple  and  gold,  I 


A  rainbow's  splendour,  (somewhere  in  the  east 
Rain-drops  were  falling  fast,)  a  rivulet 
Sported  as  loath  to  go  $  and  on  the  bank 
Stood  (in  the  eyes  of  one,  if  not  of  both. 
Worth  all  the  rest  and  more)  a  sumpter-mole 
Well  laden,  while  two  mentals  at  in  haste 
Drew  from  his  ample  panniers,  ranging  round 
Viands  and  fruits  on  many  m  shining  salver, 
And  plunging  in  the  cool  translucent  wave 
Flasks  of  delicious  wine. 

Anon  a  horn 
Blew,  through  the  champaign  bidding  to  the  fetit. 
Its  jocund  note  to  other  ears  address'd. 
Not  ours ;  and,  slowly  coming  by  a  path 
That,  ere  it  issued  from  an  ilex  grove. 
Was  seen  far  inward,  though  along  the  glade 
Distinguish'd  only  by  a  fresher  verdure. 
Peasants  approach'd,  one  leading  in  a  leash 
Beagles  yet  panting,  one  with  varioitt  game. 
In  rich  confusion  slung,  before,  bdiind. 
Leveret,  and  quail,  and  pheasant.    All  aaaoimeed 
The  chase  as  over ;  and  ere  long  appear'd 
Their  horses,  full  of  fire,  champing  the  cmt^ 
For  the  white  foam  was  dry  upon  the  flank. 
Two  in  close  converse,  each  in  each  delightiiig. 
Their  plumage  waving  as  instinct  with  Uiti 
A  lady  young  and  graceful,  and  a  youth. 
Yet  younger,  bearing  on  a  falconer*!  glove. 
As  in  the  golden,  the  romantic  time. 
His  falcon  hooded.    Like  some  spirit  of  air. 
Or  fairy  vision,  such  as  feign'd  of  old. 
The  lady,  while  her  courser  paw'd  the  grand. 
Alighted ;  and  her  beauty,  as  she  trod 
Th'  enamell'd  bank,  bruising  nor  heib  nor  flowsr 
That  place  illumined. 

Ah,  who  should  she  be, 
(And  with  her  brother,  as  when  last  we  met, 
When  the  first  lark  had  sung  ere  half  wis  said. 
And  as  she  stood,  bidding  adieu,  her  voice. 
So  sweet  it  was,  recall 'd  me  like  a  tpell,) 
Who  but  Angelica  ? 

That  day  we  gave 
To  pleasure,  and,  unconscious  of  their  flight. 
Another  and  another ;  hers  a  home 
Dropt  from  the  sky  amid  the  wild  and  rode, 
Lorctto-Iike.    The  rising  moon  we  hail'd. 
Duly,  devoutly,  from  a  vestibule 
Of  many  an  arch,  o'crwrought,  and  lavishly, 
With  many  a  wildering  dream  of  sylphs  and  floverii 
Wlien  Raphael  and  his  school  fitMn  Florence  cane, 
Filling  the  land  with  splendour — nor  less  oft 
Watch 'd  her  declining  from  a  silent  dell. 
Not  silent  once,  what  time  in  rivalry 
Tasso,  Guarini,  waved  their  wizard  wands. 
Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady,  and  lo. 
Fair  forms  appear'd,  murmuriog  melodious  vene, 
— ^Then,  in  their  day,  a  sylvan  theatre. 
Mossy  the  seats,  the  s^age  a  verdurous  floor, 
The  scenery  rock  and  shrub-wood,  nature's  owo{ 
Nature  the  architect 

III. 

ROME. 

I  AM  in  Rome !    Oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry. 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?  what  has  befallen  roe  ? 
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n  within  %  thrilling  Toice  replies, 

t  in  Rome !    A  thousand  busy  thoughts 

;  my  miod,  a  thousand  images  j 

>ring  up  ts  girt  to  run  a  race ! 

art  in  Rome  !  the  city  that  so  long 

absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 

;hty  vision  that  the  prophets  saw, 

tabled ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the  lea&t, 

'liest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 

•ooTd  cabin  by  a  river  side  ?) 

to  every  thing ;  and,  year  by  year, 

y,  fearlessly  working  her  way 

ok  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea, 

'■  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise. 

Her  with  staff  and  scrip  exploriug, 

d  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  through  host<;, 

I  nations  numberless  in  battle  array, 

hind  each,  each,  when  the  other  fell, 

in  arms,  at  length  subdued  tlicm  all. 

art  in  Rome  !  the  city  whore  tlie  Gauls, 

I  at  funrise  through  her  open  gates, 

rough  her  streets  silent  and  desolate, 

ig  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not  men ; 

r  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude, 

e  of  gloi>',  tower*d  above  the  clouds, 

11 — but,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat, 

tier  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  wo, 

low  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the  wild, 

r  the  mind  maintains,  from  age  to  age, 

lire  undlminish'd. 

There,  as  though 
ir  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
gs  that  strike,  ennoble — from  the  depths 
pt,  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
vei,  her  temples — all  things  that  inspire 
,  delist !    Who  would  not  say  the  forms 
rfcct,  most  divine,  had  by  consent 
thither  to  abide  eternally, 
those  silent  chambers  where  thoy  dwell, 
f  intercourse  ? 

And  I  am  there ! 
le  thought  I,  when  in  school  I  sate, 
Iboy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
;  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
1  the  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
mients  most  glorious,  palaces, 
x)n  sealM  up  and  silent  as  the  night, 
elllngs  of  the  illustrious  dead — to  turn 
Tiber,  and,  beyond  the  city  gate, 
t  my  unpremeditated  verse, 
m  his  mule  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
himself— or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Ig  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest, 
Ig  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence, 
lie  the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
in  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
»r'd  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
us  madness  ;*  and,  the  summit  gnin'd, 
my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf, 
oots  and  spreads  within  those  very  walls 
Viigil  read  aloud  his  tile  divine, 
lis  voice  falter'd,  and  a  mother  wept 
r  delight! 

But  what  a  narrow  space 

♦  Nero. 


Just  underneath !    In  many  a  heap  the  ground 
Heaves,  as  though  ruin  in  a  frantic  mood 
Had  done  his  utmost    Here  and  there  appears 
As  left  to  show  his  handy-work,  not  ours. 
An  idle  column,  a  half  buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

It  was  once. 
And  long,  the  centre  of  tlieir  universe, 
The  Forum — whence  a  mandate,  eaglc-wingM, 
Went  to  the  ends  of  th'  earth.    Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost ; 
The  very  dust  wc  tread  stirs  as  with  life ; 
And  not  the  lightest  breath  that  sends  nut  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur. 

W^e  are  come. 
Are  now  where  once  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
In  terrible  conflic' ;  this,  while  Rome  was  free. 
The  noblest  theatre  on  tliis  side  heaven  ! 

Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o'er  the  corse 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  mournM,  and  from  liis  cloud 
Burst  like  a  god.     Here,  holding  up  the  knife 
That  ran  with  blood,  the  blood  of  his  own  child, 
Virginius  caird   down    vengeance. — But  whence 

spoke 
They  wlio  harangued  tlie  people ;  turning  now 
To  the  twelve  tables,  now  with  lifted  hands 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  sliape 
In  the  unclouded  azure  shone  far  olf, 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Alban  mount 
Seem'd  like  a  star  new  risen  ?    Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  array  as  on  their  element, 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galley*!,  destined  still* 
To  bi-ave  the  brunt  of  war — :it  last  to  know 
A  calm  fir  woi"se,  a  silence  as  in  death  ? 
All  spiritless  ;  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  u(  them  all,f 
Scorning  the  chains  he  could  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  his  sword  ! 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  accLimation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopt  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appearM, 
Then  through  tlie  darkness  broke,  ami)le,  star-bright, 
\s  though  it  led  to  heaven.    'Twas  niglit ;  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  niglit  to  day. 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  fn.m  his  seat. 
Went  up,  and,  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer, 
EnterM  the  capitol.     But  whut  are  they, 
Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  mournful  tr.iin 
In  fetters  ?     And  who,  yet  incredulon-?, 
Now  gazing  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons. 
On  those  so  young,  well  pleased  with  r.U  tlioy  see. 
Staggers  along,  the  last  ? — They  are  flu?  Til  Ion, 
Those  who  were  spanMl  to  gnice  the  cliaiiot  wheels  ; 
And  there  they  parted,  where  the  m-.u]  divi'.js, 
The  victor  and  the  van«ji:lshM — there  wiilnliow  ; 
He  to  the  festal-board,  and  tiiey  to  (Vw. 

Well  might  the  groat,  the  miglity  of  the  world. 
They  who  were  wont  to  f.irc  deliii  )0<ly, 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  less. 
Shrink  back,  nor  from  iheir  thn-'ius  miltiro  to  look. 
To  think  that  way  !     Well  nii^hi   llvy  in   their 
state 
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Humble  themselves,  and  kneel  and  supplicate 
To  be  delivered  from  a  dream  like  this ! 

Here  Cincinnatus  passM,  his  plough  the  while 
Left  in  the  furrow,  and  how  many  more 
Whose  laurels  fade  not,  who  still  walk  the  earth. 
Consuls,  dictators,  still  in  curule  pomp 
Sit  and  decide ;  and,  as  of  old  in  Rome, 
Name  but  their  names,  set  every  heart  on  fire  ! 

Here,  in  his  bonds,  he  whom  the  phalanx  saved 
not,* 
The  last  on  Philip's  throne ;  and  the  Nnraidian,t 
So  soon  to  say,  stript  of  his  cumbrous  robe, 
Stript  to  the  skin,  and  in  his  nakedness 
Thrust  under  ground,  **Ho\r  cold   this  bath   of 


yours 


if> 


And  thy  proud  queen,  Palmyra,  through  the  sandsf 
Pursued,  o'er  taken  on  her  dromedary ; 
Whose  temples,  palaces,  a  wondrous  dream 
That  passes  not  away,  for  many  a  league 
Illumine  yet  the  desert.     Some  invoked 
Death,  and  escaped  ;  the  Egyptian,  when  her  asp 
Came  from  his  covert  under  the  green  leaf  ;§ 
And  Hannibal  himself;  and  she  who  said, 
Taking  the  fatal  cup  between  her  hands,| 
**  Tell  him  I  would  it  had  come  yesterday ; 
For  then  it  had  not  been  his  nuptial  gift" 

Now  all  is  changed  ;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild. 
The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd. 
Savage  alike  ;  or  they  that  would  explore. 
Discuss  and  learnedly  ;  or  they  that  come, 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  cross'd  the  earth,) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation. 
And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 
"  This  was  the  Roman  Forum  !" 

IV. 

A  FUNERAL. 

«*  Whence  this  delay  ?'*    «*  Along  the  crowded 
street 
A  funeral  comes,  and  with  unusual  pomp.*' 
So  I  withdrew  a  little,  and  stood  still, 
While  it  went  by.    **  She  died  as  she  deserved," 
Said  an  abat^,  gathering  up  his  cloak. 
And  with  a  shrug  retreating  as  the  tide 
Flow'd  more  and  more.— ^*  But  she  was  beautiful !" 
Replied  a  soldier  of  the  pontiff's  guard. 
**  And  innocent  as  beautiful !"  exclaim'd 
A  matron  sitting  in  her  stall,  hung  round 
With  garlands,  holy  pictures,  and  what  not  ? 
Her  Alban  grapes  and  Tusculan  figs  display'd 
In  rich  profusion.    From  her  heart  she  spoke  i 
And  I  accosted  her  to  hear  her  story. 
**  The  stab,"  she  cried,  **  was  given  in  jealousy  i 
But  never  fled  a  purer  spirit  to  heaven. 
As  thou  wilt  say,  or  much. my  mind  misleads. 
When  thou  hast  seen  her  face.    Last  night  at  dusk 
When  on  her  way  from  vespers — ^None  were  near, 
None  save  her  serving  boy,  who  knelt  and  wept, 
But  what  could  tears  avail  him,  when  she  fell-- 
Last  night  at  dusk,  the  clock  then  striking  nine, 
Just  by  the  fountain — that  before  the  church. 
The  church  she  always  used,  St.  Isidore's^ — 
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Alas,I  knew  her  from  her  earlieft  youth. 
That  excellent  lady.    Ever  would  she  say. 
Good  even,  as  she  pass'd,  and  with  a  voice 
Gentle  as  theirs  in  heaven  !"— But  now  by  fits 
A  dull  and  dismal  noise  assall'd  the  ear, 
A  wail,  a'  chant,  louder  and  louder  yet ; 
And  now  a  strange  fantastic  troop  appearM  ! 
Thronging,  they  came— -as  from  the  shades  below  { 
All  of  ghostly  white !    «  O  say,"  I  cried, 
**  Do  not  the  living  here  bury  the  dead  ? 
Do  spirits  come  and  fetch  them  ?    What  are  these 
That  seem  not  of  this  world,  and  mock  the  day ; 
Each  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  band  ?" — 
**  It  is  an  ancient  brotherhood  thou  teest 
Such  their  apparel.    Through  the  long,  long  fine, 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  no  likeness  of  a  man  i 
The  living  mask'd,  the  dead  alone  UDCOTer^L 
But  mark" — And,  lying  on  her  funerml  conch. 
Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  bands 
Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast. 
As  'twere  her  nightly  posture,  through  tbe  oowd 
She  came  at  last — and  richly,  gayly  clad. 
As  for  a  birth-day  feast  f    But  breathes  riie  Bot  ? 
A  glow  is  on  her  cheek— and  her  lipa  move ! 
And  now  a  smile  is  there— how  heavenly  twctt! 
«( 0  no !"  replied  the  dame,  wiping  her  tcui. 
But  with  an  accent  less  of  grief  than  anger, 
**  No,  she  will  never,  never  wake  ajcain !" 

Death,  when  we  meet  the  spectre  in  oar  wi]k% 
As  we  did  yesterday,  and  shall  to-morrow. 
Soon  grows  familiar — ^like  most  other  things. 
Seen,  not  observed;  but  in  a  foreign  dime. 
Changing  his  shape  to  something  new  and  itnafi, 
(And  through  the  world  he  changes  as  in  sport, 
Affect  he  greatness  or  humility) 
Knocks  at  the  heart    His  form  and  &shioo  hcif 
To  me,  I  do  confess,  reflect  a  gloom, 
A  sadness  round ;  yet  one  I  would  not  losei 
Being  in  unison  with  all  things  else 
In  this,  this  land  of  shadows,  where  we  live 
More  in  past  time  than  present,  where  tbe  gnoDd, 
League  beyond  league,  like  one  great  eemeteiy. 
Is  cover'd  o'er  with  mouldering  monuments  i 
And,  let  the  living  wander  where  they  will. 
They  cannot  leave  the  footsteps  of  the  dead. 

Oft,  where  the  burial  rite  follows  so  fut. 
The  agony,  oft  coming,  nor  from  £ar. 
Must  a  fond  father  meet  his  darling  child, 
(Him  who  at  parting  climb'd  his  knees  and  cfaBfi) 
Clay  cold  and  wan,  and  to  the  bearen  ciy, 
**  Stand,  I  conjure  ye !" 

Seen  tbas  destitute. 
What  are  the  greatest  ?    They  must  speak  bcyos^ 
A  thousand  homilies.    When  Raphael  went. 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — ^when  be  went. 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak  he  wore. 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  dome,* 
By  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  wonhipp'd,  following  in  his  steps  to  &me, 
(Twas  on  an  April  day,  when  nature  smiles,) 
All  Rome  was  there.    But,  ere  the  march  begts» 
Ere  to  receive  their  charge  the  bearers  came, 

•  Tho  FsniheoB. 


■aoftbt  him  >    Aod  wben  >ll  beheld 
w  liy,  hdir  ehuigtd  [lom  Tetterdij, 
Mur  cat  off,  ud  >t  hi>  heiil 
:  work  I  when,  niterlng  in,  thej  looli'd 
Ind,  thni  on  ll»t  miitcr^iece, 
lea,  lifelm  and  colouilm, 
«  foiBi  divioe  Uut  lived  lod  bieithed, 
ve  on  for  tges — all  were  iroTtd  i 
nt  forth,  ud  loodeit  ~ 


MATIOKAL  PRBIimiCES. 
I  »it»nin«tion !  This  venerable  cit  j," 
■■  whit  ii  it,  but  M  it  begui,  a  neit  of 
nmideiFn  I  We  mint  awiy  at  «un- 
Bat  before  tnnriie  1  had  reflected  > 
Ibi  labereat  prote.  Mj  iDdignalion 
Dd,  when  Luigl  nndrew  my  curtain, 
,  lignoriiip!  The  hoisci  lie  at  the 
iff"  I  nplicd,"  if  thou  lovMt  me,  draw 

leHcn  very  mnch  the  leverily  with 
ift  of  nch  otber,  it  they  would  but 
a  their  eauies,  aod  otncrre  the  pro- 
p  in  the  nonl  as  accurately  as  in  the 
d.  When  we  condemn  millionsin  the 
ictlVB  tnd  sanguinary,  we  should  rc- 
vbeiVTer  juitice  ii  ill  administered, 
ill  redreu  tliemselvcs.  Rubbery  pro- 
bny  )  murder  to  aMminnlion.  Ro- 
mne  hereditary  1  and  what  began  in 
'  H  if  all  hell  bad  broke  luoic, 
I  ■  habit  of  leir-reitraint,  not  only  by 
of  fear,  but  by  reKUlating  in  its  ciei- 
ui  of  revenge.  If  Ihcy  orerawe  the 
mipeet  of  a  puniihment  certain  and 
they  ennoole  the  injunnl  by  the 
lat  punishment  i  and,  ai  the  iiiRiction 
A,  il  excitei  and  entail)  no  enmity. 
)  offended  t  and  the  community,  fiii 
pursues  and  OTcrtakPS  the  nlTeDdcr; 
I  the  concurrence  of  the  sufTcrei, 
linsl  his  wishes. 

:e*,  we  should  surely  lalhei  pity  than 
a  it  length  they  venture  to  (am  againil 
«e  should  lament,  not  wonder  al 

I  Tememberini;  (hat  naliuni  are  natu- 
and  long-suffering,  and  seldiim  rLie  in 
hey  ue  so  degraded  by  a  liad  giivem- 

almost  incapable  of  a  good  one. 
I,  perhaps,"  yon  may  s:>y, "  we  should 
nie  them  we  must,  if  enslaved,  lil 
Rme,  in  mind  as  well  as  budy ; 
X  a  gross  and  barbaiout  lupctstition 

vhich  I*  said  m  have  paeii^d  many  fn 


I  respect  knowledge  t  but  I  do  not  despise  igno- 

nee.    They  think  only  as  (heir  fMhen  (hough(, 

wonhip  as  they  worshipped.    They  do  no  more  i 

ind,  if  onn  had  not  tnua(  their  bondage,  braving 

imprisonment  lod  death,  miglit  not  we  at  this  vary 

ment  have  been  exhibi(ing,ln  our  street)  and  out 

irchea,  the  same  proccssinnii,  ceremonials,  and 

rtifi cations  > 

Vor  ihould  we  require  from  thoic  wtio  are  in  an 

lier  stage  of  society,  what  belongs  to  a  later  f 

They  are  only  where  we  once  were  i  and  why 

hold  them  in  derision  .'    It  is  their  business  to  eul< 

the  inferior  arts  before  they  think  of  the  more 

refined  i  and  in  many  of  the  last  what  are  we  as  n 

iway  ?  Unfortunately,  il  is  too  much  the  practice 
nf  gDVemmeots  to  DUne  and  keep  alive  in  the 
governed  their  national  prejudices.  I(  withdraws 
Iheii  attention  fmrn  what  is  paaiing  at  home,  and 
makes  them  belter  tools  in  the  hinds  of  ambition. 
Hence  next-door  neighbours  are  belJ  up  to  ui  from 
rhililhoodaa  ndfuroJ  cnemiij  J  andweareui^d 


In  like  m 


viduals.     Who  can  say 

iliould  have  done  otherwiK !"     Who,  did  be  but 

reflect  by  what  slow  gradilion],  oflen  by  hotv  many 

^  concurrences,  we  are  led  aslray  ;  with  how 

reluctance,  bow   much   ngony,  how   niany 

I  to  escape,  how  many  self-accusations,  how 

miny  sighs,  how  many  tears — Who,  did  he  but 

■cl  for  a  mument,  would  have  the  heart  to  cast 

inc  f     Fortunately,  these  things  are  known  to 

I,  from  wh  im  no  serreu  arc  hidden  ;  and  let  na 

in  the  assurance  that  hit  judgments  are  not  as 


THE  CAMPAONA  OF  K0M12. 
■T.  none  ippeai'd  as  tillers  of  the  ground, 
since  they  went — as  though  it  still  were 

ley  might  come  and  claim  their  own  again? 

he  last  plough  a  Roman's  > 

From  this  seat, 
Sacred  for  ages,  whence,  as  Virgil  sings. 
The  Queen  of  Heaven,  alighting  from  the  sky 
Luok'il  down  and  saw  the  armies  in  array .t 
Let  us  contemplate ;  and,  where  dreams  from  Jove 
Descenilcd  on  the  slccj'er,  where  perhaps 
Some  inspirations  may  be  lingering  still. 
Some  glimmerings  of  (he  future  or  the  past, 

The  changes  from  that  hour,  when  he  from  Troy 
Went  up  Ihc  Tiber  i  when  refulgent  shields, 
hail  of  war, 


imM  (at 
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Among  those  woods  where  Silvia's  stag  was  lying, 
His  antlers  gay  with  flowers  s  among  those  woods 
Where,  by  the  moon,  that  saw  and  yet  withdrew 

not. 
Two  were  so  soon  to  wander  and  be  slain. 
Two  lovely  in  their  lives,  nor  in  their  death 
Divided. 

Then,  and  hence  to  be  discern 'd. 
How  many  realms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay 
Along  this  plain,  each  with  its  schemes  of  power. 
Its  little  rivalships  !    What  various  turns 
Of  fortune  there ;  what  moving  accidents 
From  ambuscade  and  open  violence  ! 
Mingling,  the  sounds  came  up ;  and  hence  how  oft 
We  might  have  caught  among  the  trees  below. 
Glittering  with  helm  and  shield,  the  men  of  Tibur  ;* 
Or  in  Greek  vesture,  Greek  their  origin. 
Some  embassy,  ascending  to  Praeneste  ;t 
How  oft  descried  without  thy  gates,  Aricia,^ 
Entering  the  solemn  grove  for  sacrifice. 
Senate  and  people !    Each  a  busy  hive. 
Glowing  with  life ! 

But  all  ere  long  are  lost 
In  one.    We  look,  and  where  the  river  rolls 
Southward  its  shining  labyrinth,  in  her  strength 
A  city,  girt  with  battlements  and  towers. 
On  seven  small  hills  is  rising.     Round  about. 
At  rural  work  the  citizens  arc  seen. 
None  unemployM ;  the  noblest  of  them  all 
Binding  their  sheaves  or  on  their  threshing-floors. 
As  though  they  had  not  conquer M.    Everywhere 
Some  trace  of  valour  or  heroic  virtue ! 
Here  is  the  sacred  field  of  the  Iloratii, 
There  are  the  Quintian  meadows.    Here  the  hill,§ 
How  holy,  where  a  generous  people,  twice, 
Twice  going  forth,  in  terrible  anger  sate        [way, 
ArmM ;  and,  their  wrongs  rcdressM,  at  once  gave 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  thrown 

down. 
And  every  hand  uplifted,  every  heart 
Pour'd  out  in  thanks  to  heaven. 

Once  again 
We  look ;  and,  lo,  the  sea  is  white  with  sails 
Innumerable,  wafting  to  the  shore 
Treasures  untold ;  the  vale,  the  promontories, 
A  dream  of  glory ;  temples,  palaces, 
Caird  up  as  by  enchantment ;  aqueducts 
Among  the  groves  and  glades  rolling  along 
Rivers,  on  many  an  arch  high  over  head  ; 
And  in  the  centre,  like  a  burning  sun. 
The  imperial  city  !     They  have  now  subdued 
All  nations.     But  where  they  who  led  them  forth ; 
Who,  when  at  length  released  by  victory, 
(Buckler  and  spear  hung  up — but  not  to  rust,) 
Held  poverty  no  evil,  no  reproach. 
Living  on  little  with  a  cheerful  mind. 
The  Decii,  the  Fabricii  ?    Where  the  spade 
And  reaping-hook,  among  their  household  things 
Duly  transmitted  ?    In  the  hands  of  men 
Made  captive ;  while  the  master  and  his  guests. 
Reclining,  quaff  in  gold,  and  roses  swim. 
Summer  and  winter,  through  the  circling  year, 
On  their  Falernian — in  the  hands  of  men 
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Dragg'd  into  ilaveiy,  with  bow  many  more 
Spared  but  to  die,  a  public  spectacle, 
In  combat  with  each  other,  and  required 
To  fiall  with  grace,  with  dignity  to  link. 
While  life  is  gushing,  and  the  plaudits  ring 
Faint  and  yet  £unter  on  their  failing  ear, 
Ai  models  for  the  sculptor. 

But  their  days. 
Their  hours  are  number'd.  Hark,  a  yell,  a  shriek, 
A  barbarous  dissonance,  loud  and  yet  louder. 
That  echoes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ! 
And  mark,  beneath  us,  like  a  bursting  cknid. 
The  battle  moving  onward .'  Had  they  slain 
All,  that  the  earth  should  from  her  womb  bria| 

forth 
New  nations  to  destroy  them  ?    From  the  depth 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explore. 
Regions  of  thrilling  ice,  as  though  in  ice 
Engender'd,  multiplied,  they  pour  along. 
Shaggy  and  huge !    Host  after  host,  they  come  { 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal ;  and  again  the  Goth ! 

Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  ni^^ 
AH  desolate  !    Groves,  temples,  palacei. 
Swept  from  the  sight,  and  nothing  visible. 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  and  there. 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  djsmember'd  giant    In  the  midst 
A  city  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  crownM 
With  many  a  cross ;  but  they  that  issue  forth 
Wander  like  strangers  who  had  built  among 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiritless ; 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  have  Dtl 
Cesar  and  Cato,  and  men  more  than  kings. 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  the  bcggsL 

VII. 

THE  ROMAN  PONTIFFS. 

Those  ancient   men,  what  were  tb^,  whi 
achieved 
A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors ; 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 
And,  through  the  world  subduing,  «'**^»"«"C  d  wi 
The  free,  immortal  spirit  ?    Were  they  BOt 
Mighty  magicians  ?    Theirs  a  wondrous  spell, 
Where  true  and  false  were  with  infernal  art 
Close  interwoven ;  where  together  met 
Blessings  and  curses,  threats  and  praoiiset  i 
And  with  the  terrors  of  futurity. 
Mingled  whate'er  enchants  and  fascinates. 
Music  and  painting,  sculpture,  rhetoric 
And  architectural  p(Mnp,  such  as  none  else; 
And  dazzling  light,  and  darkness  visible ! 
What  in  his  day  the  Syracusan  sought. 
Another  world  to  plant  his  engines  on. 
They  had ;  and,  having  it,  like  gods,  not  acs. 
Moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure.   Ere  they  anC) 
Their  shadows,  stretching  £ar  and  wide,  vcfc 

known. 
And  two,  that  look'd  beyond  the  visible  sphere, 
Gave  notice  of  their  coming — be  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse  t  and  he  of  elder  time. 
Who  in  an  awful  vision  of  the  night 
Saw  the  Four  Kingdoms.    Distant  as  they  weie, 
Well  might  those  holy  men  be  fill'd  with  fear ! 
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CAIUS  cEsnus. 
\Vnc3f  I  am  inclined  to  be  lerious,!  loTe  to  wan- 
der up  and  down  before  the  tomb  of  Caiiu  Cestius. 
The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  there ;  and  most  of 
the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young: 
young  men  of  promise,  cut  off  when  on  their  travels, 
fiall  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides,  in  the 
bloom  of  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey ;  or 
children,  borne  from  home  in  search  of  health. 
This  stone  was  placed  by  his  fellow  travellers, 
yooDg  as  himself,  who  will  return  to  the  house  of 
his  parents  without  him ;  that,  by  a  husband  or  a 
father,  now  in  his  native  country.  His  heart  is 
buried  in  that  grave. 

It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
winter  with  violets  i  and  the  pyramid,  that  over- 
shadows it,  gives  it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn 
air.  You  feel  an  interest  there,  a  sympathy  you 
were  not  prepared  for.  You  are  yourself  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  they  are  for  th^'most  part  your  country- 
men. They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother  tongue — 
in  English— in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
only  to  yourselves :  and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old 
majestic  pile,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It 
i«  itself  a  stranger,  among  strangers.  It  has  stood 
there  till  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has 
changed ;  and  the  shepherd,  bom  at  the  foot,  can  read 
its  iascriptkm  no  longer. 

IX. 

THE  NUN. 

Tn  over ;  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  pillow — there,  alas !  to  be 
Ni^tly,  through  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour. 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 
In  aojpii^h,  in  the  gbastliness  of  death ; 
Hers  never  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls. 
Even  on  her  bier. 

Tis  over;  and  the  rite, 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Tlij^tmg  before  her.    She  arose  at  home. 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day  { 
Htr  vesture  gorgeous,  and  her  starry  head-* 
■Vu  rt<kct,  bursting  in  the  midnight  sky, 
'^0  dazzling.     When  to-morrow  she  awakes, 
v^lie  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there, 
hill  in  her  father's  house  i  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dairk,  naught  through  the  gloom  dis- 
cern M, 
Xaatrht  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary, 
And  the  gray  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration, 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
r»f  psalms,  most  saint^like,  most  angelical, 
\'er%e  after  verse  sung  out,  how  holily ! 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
Xlethought  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her, 
Acii)  *he  was  costing  off  her  earthly  dross ; 
Vet  wa5  it  sad  as  sweet,  and,  ere  it  closed, 
C^xue  like  a  dii^.    When  her  fair  head  was  shorn, 
Aud  the  lung  tresses  in  her  handi  were  laid. 


That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying,  **  Thus» 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things  !** 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  e'en  to  the  last. 
That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her,  **  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world !"  when  all  was  dmnged. 
And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt, 
Veil'd  in  her  veil,  crown'd  with  her  silver  crown. 
Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
Fail  in  that  hour  !    Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
('Twas  in  her  utmost  need ;  nor,  while  she  lives. 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  k>Te 
And  pity ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled ; 
And  they  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  dress'd  for  sacrifice. 
Are  mingling  in  the  world ;  thou  in  thy  cell 
Forgot,  Teresa.    Yet,  among  them  all. 
None  were  so  form'd  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
None  to  delight,  adorn  ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropp'd 
For  ever !    In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  alTections,  destined  now  to  die, 
To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud. 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul. 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  death 
Comes  to  release  thee.    Ah,  what  now  to  thee. 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  youth  ? 
As  nothing ! 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly ;  so  many  things,  strange  and  perverM, 
That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  day. 
Troubling  thy  spirit — ^from  the  first,  at  dawn. 
The  rich  arra^in^  for  the  nuptial  feast, 
To  the  black  pall,  the  requiem. 

All  in  turn 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncuITd.    The  young  and  innocent  heart. 
How  is  it  beating  ?    Has  it  no  regrets  P 
Discoverest  thou  no  weakness  lurking  there  f 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to  rest. 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers  ! 

THE  FIRE-FLY. 

There  is  an  insect,  that,  when  evening  comes. 
Small  though  he  be  and  scarce  distinguishable. 
Like  evening  clad  in  soberest  livery, 
Unshcaths  his  wings,  and  through  the  woods  and 

glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendour.    On  he  wheels. 
Blazing  by  fits  as  from  excess  of  joy. 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  ecstasy ; 
Nor  unaccompanied  ;  thousands  that  fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day. 
Thousands  as  bright  as  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn. 
Soaring,  descending. 

In  the  mother's  lap 
Well  may  the  child  put  forth  his  little  hands. 
Singing  the  nursery-song  he  Icamt  so  soon 


see 
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And  the  young  nymph,  preparing  for  the  dance. 
By  brook  or  fountain  side,  in  many  a  braid, 
Wreathing  her  golden  hair,  well  may  she  cry, 
**  Come  hither ;  and  the  shepherds  gathering  round. 
Shall  say,  Floretta  emulates  the  night. 
Spangling  her  head  with  stars.** 

Oft  have  I  met 
This  shining  race,  when  in  the  Tusculan  groves 
My  path  no  longer  glimmer*d  i  oft  fonong 
Those  trees,  religious  once  and  always  green, 
That  yet  dream  out  their  stories  of  t>ld  Rome 
Over  the  Alban  lake ;  oft  met  and  hail'd. 
Where  the  precipitate  Anio  thunders  down, 
And  through  the  surging  mist  a  poet*s  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  believe  ?) 
Reveals  itself. 

Yet  cannot  I  forget 
Him,  who  rejoiced  me  in  those  vralks  at  eve, 
My  earliest,  picasantest ;  who  dwells  unseen. 
And  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still. 
Nightly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  or  brake 
His  lonely  lamp  rekindling.*    Unlike  theirs. 
His,  if  less  dazzling,  through  the  darknen  knows 
No  intermission  t  sending  forth  its  ray 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  ray  serene  and  clear 
As  virtue's  own. 


XI. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

It  was  in  a  splenetic  humour  that  I  sate  me  down 
to  my  scanty  fare  at  Terracina;  and  how  long  1 
should  have  contemplated  the  lean  thrushes  in  array 
before  me,  I  cannot  say,  if  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that 
drew  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  had  not  burst  from  the 
green  and  leafy  twughs  on  the  hearth-stone.  "Why," 
I  exclaimed,  starting  up  from  the  table, «  why  did 
I  leave  my  own  chimney-corner  ? — But  am  I  not  on 
the  road  to  Bnindusium  ?  And  are  not  these  the 
very  calamities  that  befell  Horace  and  Virgil,  and 
Maecenas,  and  Plotius,  and  Varius  ?  Horace  laughed 
at  them — then  why  should  not  I  ?  Horace  resolved 
to  turn  them  to  account ;  and  Virgil — cannot  we 
hear  him  observing,  that  to  remember  them  will, 
by-and-by,  be  a  pleasure  P**  My  soliloquy  recon- 
ciled me  at  once  to  my  fate ;  and  when,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  I  had  looked  through  the  window 
on  a  sea  sparkling  with  innumerable  brilliants,  a 
sea  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Eneid  had  saileil,  I  sat  down  as  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet My  thrushes  had  the  flavour  of  ortolans ;  and 
I  ate  with  an  appetite  I  had  not  known  before. 

**  Who,'*  I  cried,  as  I  poured  oat  my  last  glass  of 
Falemian,t  (for  Falemian  it  was  said  to  be,  and 
in  my  eyes  it  ran  bright  and  clear  as  a  topaz  stone) 
— **  who  would  remain  at  home,  could  he  do  other- 
wise ?  Who  would  submit  to  tread  that  dull,  but 
daily  round  ;  his  hours  forgotten  as  soon  as  spent  ?" 
and,  opening  my  journal-book  and  dipping  my  pen 
into  my  ink-horn,  I  determined,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  justify  myself  and  my  countrj'man  in  wandering 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.    **  It  may  serve  me. 


said  I,  «  as  a  remc^jT  in 
spleen." 


some  fotore  fit  of  the 


ft 


♦  The  glow-worm. 

t  We  were  now  within  a  few  hours  of  the  Campania 
Felix.  On  the  colour  and  flavour  of  Falemian,  consuli 
Galea  and  Dioccorides. 


Oois  is  a  natkm  of  tzmvellcft  i*  aad  no  woodsr, 
when  the  elements,  air,  water,  fire,  attend  at  oqr 
bidding,  to  tnmspoit  us  from  shore  to  sliore ;  whca 
the  ship  rushes  into  the  deep,  ber  tnck  the  fosB  n 
of  some  mighty  torrent;  and,  in  three  boms  or  kn, 
we  stand  ga^g  and  gazed  at  amoiig  a  fncip 
people.  None  want  an  ezenee.  If  rich,  they  go  to 
enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench  i  if  sick,  to  reoivcr  { if 
studious,  to  learn  j  if  learned,  to  relax  frooi  thdr 
studies.  But  whatever  they  may  say,  whatever  tbcy 
may  believe,  they  go  for  the  most  pert  on  the  sum 
errand ;  nor  will  those  who  reflect,  thiik  that 
errand  an  idle  one. 

Almost  all  men  are  over  anzkMis.  Wosooairds 
they  enter  the  world,  than  they  lose  that  tmte  fa 
natural  and  simple  pleasures,  so  remaifcBble  in  maitj 
life.  Every  hour  do  they  ask  themselves  whst 
progress  they  have  made  io  the  pursuit  of  weaUhor 
honour  i  and  on  they  go  as  their  fatheit  went  brfbn 
them,  till,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  they  look  badt 
with  a  si{^  of  regret  to  the  golden  time  of  thek 
childhood. 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  paitlnlki^, 
restores  to  us  in  a  great  degree  what  we  have  lost 
When  the  anchor  is  heaved,  we  doable  down  the 
leaf;  and  for  a  while  at  least  all  ellbrt  is  Ofti; 
The  old  cares  are  left  clustering  nnmd  the  oU 
objects  I  and  at  every  step,  as  we  pioeeed,  the 
slightest  circumstance  amuses  and  interests.  AU 
is  new  and  strange.  We  surrender  onrselfes,  sad 
feel  once  again  as  children.  Like  them,  we  mj/af 
eagerly ;  like  them,  when  we  fret,  we  first  onfyte 
the  moment  i  and  here  indeed  tlie  reoemblsnes  ■ 
very  remarkable,  for  if  a  jonmey  has  its 
well  as  its  pleasures,  (and  there  is  nothing  i 
in  this  world,)  the  pains  are  no  soonei 
they  are  forgotten,  while  the  pleasinee  live  kef  k 
the  memory. 

Nor  is  it  surely  vrithoot  anoflier  advantagt.  If 
life  be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  as  are  its  dqn  sal 
its  hours.  When  the  blood  slumbers  in  the  vnss, 
how  often  do  we  wish  that  the  earth  wooH  !■■ 
£ister  on  its  axis,  that  the  son  woold  rise  sad  sit 
before  it  does,  and,  to  escape  from  the  wtigfec  ^ 
time,  how  many  follies,  how  many  crimes  sie  a» 
mitted !  Men  rush  on  danger,  and  even  en  dialk 
Intrigue,  play,  foreign  and  domestie  beoD,  soeh  iM 
their  resources ;  and,  when  these  things 
destroy  themselves. 

Now  in  travelling  vre  maltiply  events, 
cently.  We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  edvintaesi 
and  many  are  those  that  occor  to  as,BOimag,Boasi| 
and  night  The  day  we  eome  to  a  place  which  wt 
have  long  heard  and  read  of^  and  in  Italy  we  do  is 
continually, it  is  an  era  in  oar  lives;  and  fromthst 

•  As  Indeed  It  always  was,  eoatriboUag  thoee  of  ewry 
degree,  (ran  a  miUn  with  his  sahe  to  him  whose  oil/ 
attendant  Is  his  shadow.  Corysu  In  160S  porfawcd  he 
journey  on  foot ;  and,  retaming,  hung  up  his  shots  ia  Mi 
village  church  as  an  ez-voto.  Ooldsmhh,  a  eeatary  *mA 
a  half  afterwards,  followed  In  nearly  ih«  same  peJi; 
plajring  a  tuae  on  his  flale  to  procure  ■**'*>1*'>'W|  whtS' 
ever  he  approached  a  cottsfs  at  nIghiliiU 
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moment  the  veiy  name  calli  up  a  picture.  How 
delightfully  too  does  the  knowledge  flow  in  upon 
OS,  mnd  how  fest  !*  Would  he  who  eat,  in  a  oonier 
of  his  Ubraiy,  poring  orer  books  and  maps,  learn 
more  or  so  much  in  the  time,  as  he  who,  with  his 
cjes  and  his  heart  open,  is  receiving  impressions,  all 
daj  long,  from  the  things  themselTcs  H  How  ae- 
eoratelj  do  thej  arrange  themselTcs  in  our  memo- 
ry, towns,  rivers,  mountains  {  and  in  what  living 
colocn  do  we  recall  the  dresses,  manners,  and 
eostoma  of  the  people !  Our  sight  is  the  noblest  of 
all  our  senses.  **  It  fills  the  mind  with  most  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continues  longest  in  action  without  being  tired." 
Our  sight  is  on  the  alert  when  we  travel  {  and  its 
ezeicise  is  then  so  delightful,  that  we  forget  the 
profit  in  the  pleasure. 

Like  a  river  that  gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs, 
like  a  spring  that  takes  its  course  through  some  rich 
vein  of  mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly^— 
DOT  in  the  head  only,  but  in  the  heart  Our  preju- 
fiecs  leave  us,  one  by  one.  Seas  and  mountains  are 
BO  longer  our  boundaries.  We  learn  to  love,  and 
esteem,  and  admire  beyond  them.  Our  benevolence 
extends  itaelf  with  our  knowledge.  And  most  we 
not  return  better  citizens  than  we  went  ?  For  the 
Biore  we  bceome  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
of  other  countries,  the  more  highly  must  we  value 
•or  own. 

I  threw  down  my  pen  in  triumph  -  The  ques- 
tk»,"  said  I,  •*  is  set  to  rest  for  ever.    And  yet—" 

*•  And  yet—'*  I  must  still  say.  The  wisest  of  men 
seUom  went  out  of  the  walls  of  Athens  j  and  for 
Oat  worst  of  evils,  that  sickness  of  the  soul,  to 
which  we  are  most  liable  when  most  at  our  ease, 
ii  there  not  after  all  a  surer  and  yet  pleasanter 
remedy,  a  remedy  for  which  we  have  only  to  cross 
the  threshold?  A  Piedmontese  nobleman,  iutu 
whose  company  I  fiell  at  Turin,  had  not  long  before 
experienced  itt  eflkacy :  and  his  story,  which  he 
told  me  without  reserve,  was  as  follows.^ 

••  I  was  weary  of  life,  and,  after  a  day,  such  as 
few  have  known  and  none  would  wish  to  remember, 
was  hurrying  ak>ng  the  street  to  the  river,  when  1 
felt  a  sudden  check.  I  turned  and  beheld  a  little 
boy,  who  bad  caught  the  skirt  of  my  cloak  in  his 
anxiety  to  solicit  my  notice.  His  look  and  manner 
were  irresistible.  Not  less  so  was  the  lesson  he  had 
learnt. 

**■  'There  are  six  of  us ;  and  we  are  dying  for  want 
of  food.* — '  Why  should  I  not,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  re- 
lieve this  wretched  family  f  I  have  the  means . 
aod  it  will  not  delay  me  many  minutes.  But  what, 
if  it  doe5  ?'  Tbe  scene  of  misery  he  conducted  me 
to  I  cannot  describe.  I  threw  them  my  purse ;  and 
iheir  burst  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  my 
eyes — it  went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart    *  I  will  call 


•  Tu  judje  at  once  of  a  nation,  we  bavo  only  lo  thr«m 
ccr  cyei  nn  th«  markets  and  the  fields.  If  the  markuts 
are  well  aufiplied,  the  fitlds  well  cultivaK^I,  all  is  riphi. 
If  t4hcrwiM,  we  nuiy  say,  and  say  truly,  ihvse  people  are 
larbar«uf  or  oppressed. 

t  Aaiunrdly  net,  if  the  last  has  laid  a  proper  f  •undalinn. 
Kiuiwl^ru  makes  knowledge  as  money  makes  money. 
nor  ever  perhaps  »o  fast  as  on  a  Juumey. 


again  to-morrow,'  I  cried.  *Fool  that  I  was,  to 
think  of  leaving  a  world,  where  such  pleasure  was 
to  be  had,  and  so  cheaply !' " 

XII. 
THE  FOUNTAIN 

It  was  a  well 
Of  whitest  marble,  white  as  from  the  quarry  % 
And  richly  wrought  with  many  a  high  relief, 
Greek  sculpture— in  some  earlier  day  perhape 
A  tomb,  and  honour'd  with  a  hero's  ashes. 
The  water  from  the  rock  fiU'd,  overflow'd  it  % 
Then  dash*d  away,  pla^nng  the  prodigal. 
And  soon  was  lost — stealing  unseen,  unheard. 
Through  the  long  grass,  and  round  the  twisted  roots 
Of  aged  trees ;  discovering  where  it  ran 
By  the  fresh  verdure.    Overcome  with  heat, 
I  threw  me  down ;  admiring,  as  I  lay. 
That  shady  nook,  a  singing  place  for  birds. 
That  grove  so  intricate,  so  full  of  flowers. 
More  than  enough  to  please  a  child  a-Maying. 

Tbe  sun  was  down,  a  distant  convent-bell 
Ringing  the  Angelus  ;  and  now  approach'd 
The  hour  for  stir  and  village  gossip  there. 
The  hour  Rebekah  came,  when  from  the  well 
She  drew  with  such  alacrity  to  serve 
The  stranger  and  his  camels.    Soon  I  heard 
Footsteps  {  and  lo,  descending  by  a  path 
Trodden  for  ages,  many  a  n>'mph  appear'd. 
Appeared  and  vanished,  bearing  on  her  head 
Her  earthen  pitcher.    It  caird  up  the  day 
Ulysses  landed  there  \  and  long  I  gazed. 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time. 

At  length  there  came  the  loveliest  of  them  all. 
Her  little  brother  dancing  down  before  her  i 
And  ever  as  he  spoke,  which  he  did  ever. 
Turning;  and  looking  up  in  warmth  of  heart 
And  brotherly  atrectiun.    Stopping  there. 
She  join'd  her  rosy  hands,  and,  filling  them 
With  the  pure  element,  gave  him  to  drink ; 
And,  while  he  quenched  his   thirst,  standing   on 

tiptoe, 
LookM  down  upon  him  with  a  sister's  smile. 
Nor  stirr'd  till  he  had  done,  fix'd  as  a  statue. 

Then  hadst  thou  seen  them  as  they  stood,  Canova, 
Thou  hadst  endow M  them  with  immortal  youth  i 
And  they  had  evermore  lived  undivided. 
Winning  all  hearts— of  all  thy  works  the  fairest 

XIII. 
BANDITTI. 

Tis  a  wild  life,  fearful  and  full  of  change. 
The  mountain  robber's.    On  the  watch  he  lies. 
Levelling;  his  carbine  at  the  passenger; 
And,  when  his  work  is  done,  he  dares  not  sleep. 

Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest  | 
When  they  that  robbed  were  men  of  better  faith 
Than  kings  or  pontitrs,  when,  such  reverence 
The  poet  drew  among  the  woods  and  wilds, 
A  voice  was  heard,  that  never  bade  to  spare. 
Crying  aloud,  "Hence  to  the  distant  hills  ! 
Tasso  approaches  ;  he,  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hours  ;  whose  sorcery 
Dazzles  the  sense,  turning  our  forest  glades 
To  lists  that  blaze  with  j;orj:cous  armory. 
Our  mountain  caves  to  regal  palaces. 
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Hence,  nor  descend  till  he  and  his  are  gone. 
Let  him  fear  nothing." 

When  along  the  shore. 
And  by  the  path  that,  wandering  on  its  way. 
Leads  through  the  fatal  grove  where  Tully  fell, 
(Gray  and  overgrown,  an  ancient  tomb  is  there,) 
He  came  and  they  withdrew :  they  were  a  race 
Careless  of  life  in  others  and  themselves. 
For  they  had  learnt  their  lesson  in  a  camp  | 
But  not  ungenerous.     'Tis  no  longer  so. 
Now  crafty,  cruel,  torturing  ere  they  slay 
Th'  unhappy  captive,  and  with  bitter  jests 
Mocking  misfortune ;  vain,  fantastical, 
Wearing  whatever  glitters  in  the  spoil ; 
And  most  devout,  though  when  they  kneel  and 

pray. 
With  every  bead  they  could  recount  a  murder. 
As  by  a  spell  they  start  up  in  amy, 
As  by  a  spell  they  vanish — ^theirs  a  band. 
Not  as  elsewhere  of  outlaws,  but  of  such 
As  sow  and  reap,  and  at  the  cottage  door 
Sit  to  receive,  return  the  traveller's  {^"eeting  i 
Now  in  the  garb  of  peace,  now  silently 
Arming  and  issuing  forth,  led  on  by  men 
Whose  names  on  innocent  lips  are  words  of  fear. 
Whose  lives  have  long  been  forfeit 

Some  there  are 
That,  ere  they  rise  to  this  bad  eminence. 
Lurk,  night  and  day,  the  plague  spot  visible. 
The  guilt  that  says.  Beware ;  and  mark  we  now 
Him,  where  he  lies,  who  couches  for  his  prey 
At  the  bridge  foot,  in  some  dark  cavity 
8coop*d  by  the  waters,  or  some  gaping  tomb, 
Nameless  and  tenantless,  whence  the  red  foi 
Slunk  as  he  entered.    There  he  broods,  in  spleen 
Gnawing  his  beard ;  his  rough  and  sinewy  frame 
O'erwritten  with  the  story  of  his  life : 
On  his  wan  cheek  a  sabre  cut,  well  eam*d 
In  foreign  warfare ;  on  his  breast  the  brand 
Indelible,  burnt  in  when  to  the  port 
He  clank'd  his  chain,  among  a  hundred  more 
DraggM  ignominiously  j  on  every  limb 
Memorials  of  his  glory  and  his  shame. 
Stripes  of  the  lash  and  honourable  scars. 
And  channels  here  and  there  worn  to  the  bone 
By  galling  fetters. 

He  comes  slowly  forth 
Unkennelling,  and  up  that  savage  dell 
Anxiously  looks ;  his  cruse,  an  ample  gourd, 
(Duly  replenished  from  the  vintner's  cask,) 
Slung  from  his  shoulder ;  in  his  breadth  of  belt 
Two  pistols  and  a  dagger  yet  uncleansed, 
A  parchment  scrawl'd  with  uncouth  characters. 
And  a  small  vbl,  his  last  remedy. 
His  cure  when  all  things  faiL    No  noise  is  heard, 
Save  when  the  rugged  bear  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
Howl  in  the  upper  region,  or  a  fish 
Leaps  in  the  gulf  beneath : — But  now  he  kneels 
And  (like  a  scout  when  listening  to  the  tramp 
Of  horse  or  foot)  lays  his  experienced  car 
Close  to  the  ground,  then  rises  and  explores, 
Then  kneels  again,  and,  his  short  rifle  gun 
Against  his  check,  waits  patiently. 

Two  monks. 
Portly,  gray-headed,  on  their  gallant  steeds, 
Descend  where  yet  a  mouldering  cross  o'erhangt 


The  grave  of  one  that  from  the  precipice 
Fell  in  an  evil  hour.    Their  bridle  belb 
Ring  merrily  i  and  many  a  loud,  long  laagh 
Re-echoes ;  but  at  onee  the  sounds  are  lost 
Unconscious  of  the  good  in  store  below. 
The  holy  fsithen  have  tum'd  off,  and  now 
Cross  the  brown  heath,  ere  kmg  to  wag  their  bcsidi 
Before  my  lady  abbess,  and  discuss 
Things  only  known  to  the  devout  and  pore 
0*er  her  spioed  bowl — then  shrive  the  sisteihoed, 
Sitting  by  turns  with  an  inclining  ear 
In  the  confessionaL 

He  moves  hb  lips 
Ai  with  a  corse— then  paces  up  and  down. 
Now  fast,  now  slow,  brooding  and  mattering  oi; 
Gloomy  alike  to  him  the  past,  the  fntnre. 

But  hark,  the  nimble  tread  of  nnmenms  fsct! 
—'TIS  but  a  dappled  herd  come  down  to  slake 
Their  thirst  in  the  cool  wave.   He  tnms  and  aJBH* 
Then  checks  himself,  unwilling  to  dlatorb 
The  sleeping  echoes. 

Once  again  be  earths; 
Slipping  away  to  house  with  them  beneath. 
His  old  companions  in  that  hiding  place. 
The  bat,  the  toad,  the  blind-wonn,  and  the  wvt; 
And  hark,  a  footstep,  firm  and  confident. 
As  of  a  man  in  haste.    Nearer  it  draws ; 
And  now  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
Ha !  'tis  a  comrade,  sent  to  gather  in 
The  band  for  some  great  enterprise. 

WhowMli 
A  sequel,  may  read  on.    Th'  unTamiihM  tik, 
That  follows,  will  supply  the  place  of  one. 
'Twas  told  me  by  the  Marqnis  of  Rarina, 
When  in  a  blustering  night  he  shelter^  me. 
In  that  brave  castle  of  his  ancestors 
O'er  Garigliano,  and  b  such,  indeed. 
As  every  day  brings  with  it — in  a  land 
Where  laws  are  trampled  on,  and  lawless  nn 
Walk  in  the  sun ;  but  it  should  not  be  lost. 
For  it  may  serve  to  bind  us  to  our  coontry. 

•  XIV. 

AN  ADVENTURE. 

TmiEE  days  they  lay  in  amhosh  at  ny  gstei 
Then  sprung  and  led  me  captire.    Bfany  a  will 
We  traversed ;  but  Rusconi,  'twas  no  less, 
March'd  by  my  side,  and,  when  I  thiitted,  tSmVi 
The  cliffs  for  water ;  though  whene^r  he  spoke, 
'Twas  briefly,  sullenly ;  and  on  he  led, 
Distinguish'd  only  by  an  amulet. 
That  in  a  golden  chain  hung  from  his  neck, 
A  crystal  of  rare  virtue.    Night  fell  fast. 
When  on  a  heath,  black  and  immeasurable. 
He  tum'd  and  bade  them  halt    Twas  whne  tki 

earth 
Heaves  o'er  the  dead— where  erst  some  Alark 
Fought  his  last  fight,  and  every  warrior  threw 
A  stone  to  tell  for  ages  where  be  lay. 

Then  all  advanced,  and,  ranging  in  a  square, 
Stretch'd  forth  their  arms  as  on  the  holy  cross. 
From  each  to  each  their  sable  cloaks  extesdiag. 
That,  like  the  solemn  hangings  of  a  tent, 
Cover'd  us  round  {  and  in  the  midst  I  stood. 
Weary  and  faint,  and  face  to  Cue  with  one 
Whose  voice,  whose  look  dispenses  life  and  death* 
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irt  loicyws  no  relentings.    Instantly 
m  kindled,  and  the  bandit  spoke. 
bee.    Thoa  hast  sought  us,  for  the  sport 
ij  bloodphounds  with  a  hunter's  cry  i 
last  found  at  last    Were  I  as  thou, 
asp  as  thou  art  now  in  ours, 
d  I  make  a  midnight  spectacle, 
bjr  limb,  be  mangled  on  a  wheel, 
eted  to  blacken  for  the  yultures. 
A  teach  thee  better— how  to  spsire. 
dictate.    If  thy  ransom  comes, 
t.    If  not— 4mt  answer  not,  I  pray, 
jkroToke  me.    I  may  strike  thee  dead  i 
,  young  man,  it  is  an  easier  thing 
so  to  say  it    Write,  and  thus.'*— 
•■'TIS  well,"  he  cried.  "A  peasant  boy, 
[  swift  of  foot,  shall  be&r  it  hence. 
» lie  down  and  rest    This  cloak  of  mine 
thee;  it  has  weather'd  many  a  storm." 
was  set }  and  twice  it  had  been  changed, 
uing  broke,  and  a  wild  bird,  a  hawk, 
siicle,  screaming.    I  look'd  up, 
!ie  gme,  save  him  who  now  kept  guard, 
aims  lay  musing:    Young  he  seem'd, 
I  thou^  he  could  indulge  at  will 
t  sonow.    •*  Thou  shrink'st  back,"  he 

fst  thoo,  lying,  as  thou  dost,  so  near 

•^me  for  ever  link'd  and  bound 

id  inlamy.    There  was  a  time 

lad  not  perhaps  been  doem'd  unworthy, 

lad  watchM  that  planet  to  its  setting, 

with  pleasure  on  the  meanest  thing 

e  has  given  birth  to.    Now  tis  past 

St  thou  know  more  ?    My  story  is  an 

d  one. 

IS  scom'd  I  I  trusted,  was  betray'd ; 

anguish,  my  necessity, 

he  fiend,  the  tempter — in  Rusconi. 

I  ?»  he  cried.    *  Thou  wouldst  be  free, 

darest  not 

issert  thy  birthright  while  thou  canst. 

cave  is  better  than  a  dungeon  ; 

itself,  what  is  it  at  the  worst, 

a  harlequin's  leap  ?'   Him  I  had  known, 

I  with,  suffer'd  with ;  and  on  the  walls 

irhile  the  moon  went  down,  I  swore 

00  his  da^er. 

Dost  thou  ask 
e  kept  my  oath  ?    Thou  shalt  be  told, 
it  may.— But  grant  mc,  I  implore, 

1  passport  to  some  distant  land, 
r  never,  never  more  be  named. 
I  know  thou  wilt 

Two  months  a^j, 
vineyard  hill  we  lay  concealM, 
r'd  up  and  down  as  we  were  wont. 
amsel  singing  to  herself, 
spied  her,  coming  all  alone, 
beauty.    Up  a  path  she  came, 
intricate,  singing  her  song, 
love,  by  snatches  ;  breaking  off 
wer,  an  insect  in  the  sun 
an  instant ;  then  as  carelessly 
resuming,  and,  where'er  she  stopt, 
iptoe  underneath  the  boughs 


To  pluck  a  grape  in  very  wantonness. 
Her  look,  her  mien,  and  maiden  ornaments, 
Show'd  gentle  birth ;  and,  step  by  step,  she  came 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dreadful  snare. 
None  else  were  by  i  and,  as  I  gazed  unseen. 
Her  youth,  her  innocence  and  gayety 
Went  to  my  heart ;  and,  starting  up,  I  cried, 

<  Fly — ^for  your  life !'    Akis,  she  shriek'd,  she  fell  { 
And,  as  I  caught  her  falling,  all  nuh'd  forth. 

*  A  wood  nymph !'  said  Rusconi.    <  By  the  light. 
Lovely  as  Hebe.    Lay  her  in  the  shade.' 

I  heard  him  not    I  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

<  What,'  he  exclaim'd,  with  a  malicious  smile, 

*  Wouldst  thou  rebel  ?'    I  did  as  he  required. 

*  Now  bear  her  hence  to  the  well-head  below 
A  few  cold  drops  will  animate  this  marble. 
Go !    'TIS  an  office  all  will  envy  thee ; 

But  thou  hast  eam'd  it.* 

As  I  stagger'd  down» 
Unwilling  to  surrender  her  sweet  body ; 
Her  golden  hair  dishevcU'd  on  a  neck 
Of  snow,  and  her  fair  eyes  closed  as  in  sleep. 
Frantic  with  love,  with  hate, « Great  God !'  I  cried, 
(I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray,) 

*  Why  miy  I  not,  while  yet — ^while  yet  I  can. 
Release  her  from  a  tliraldom  worse  than  death  P' 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said.     I  kiss'd  her  brow. 
And  smote  her  with  my  dagger.    A  short  cry 
She  utterM,  but  she  stirr'd  not ;  and  to  heaven 
Her  gentle  spirit  fled.     Twas  where  the  path 
In  its  descent  tum'd  suddenly.    No  eye 
Observed  me,  though  their  steps  were  following  hat 
But  soon  a  yell  broke  forth,  and  all  at  once 
Levell'd  their  deadly  aim.    Then  I  had  ceased 

To  trouble  or  be  troubled,  and  had  now 

(Would   I  were  there  !)  been  slumbering  in  my 

grave, 
Had  not  Rusconi  with  a  terrible  shout 
Thrown  himself  in  between  us,  and  exclaim'd. 
Grasping  my  arm,  *  'Tis  bravely,  nobly  done  ! 
Is  it  for  deeds  like  these  thou  wear'st  a  sword  ? 
Was  this  the  business  that  thou  earnest  upon  ? 
— But  'tis  his  first  oiTencc,  and  lot  it  pass. 
Like  the  young  tijjer  he  has  tasted  blood, 
And  may  do  much  hereafter.    He  can  strike 
Home  to  the  hilt.'    Then  in  an  under  tone, 

*  Thus  wouldst  thou  justify  the  pledge  I  gave. 
When  in  the  eyes  of  all  I  read  distrust  ? 

For  once,'  and  on  his  check,  mcthought,  I  saw 
The  blush  of  virtue,  *  I  will  save  thee,  Albert ; 
Again,  I  cannot* " 

Ere  his  tale  was  told, 
As  on  the  heath  we  lay,  my  ransom  came ; 
And  in  six  days,  with  no  ungrateful  mind, 
Albert  was  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea. 
— But  the  night  wean,  and  thou  art  much  in  need 
Of  rest    The  young  Antonio,  with  his  torch. 
Is  wiiting  to  conduct  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

XV. 

NAPLE.S. 
This  region,  ^uroly,  i«»  not  of  the  earth.* 
Was  it  not  dropt  from  heaven  ?     Not  a  grove, 
*C'itron,  or  pine,  or  coflar,  n(»t  «  grot, 


♦  Uii  p-^zzo  *Vi  ci'.'l*  fa<l'i»'»  in  ^ctt  y.—Sannazaro. 
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Sea^worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine, 
But  breathes  enchantment    Not  a  cliff  but  flingi 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delist. 
Some  cabin  roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers, 
Some  ruin'd  temple  or  fallen  monument. 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by. 
And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide, 
From  daybreak,  when  the  mountain  pake  his  fire. 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountain  top, 
Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends. 
Solemn  and  slow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he  the  patriarch,  who  escaped  the  flood. 
Was  with  his  household  sacrificing  there— 
From  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best. 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing  boats  come  forth. 
Each  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow. 
And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evening  hynm 
Steals  o*er  the  trembling  waters. 

Everywhere 
Fable  and  truth  have  shed,  in  rivalry. 
Each  her  peculiar  influence.    Fable  came, 
And  laughM  and  sung,  arraying  truth  in  flowers. 
Like  a  young  child  her  grandam.    Fable  came  i 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  thousand  colours  not  their  own  i 
And  at  her  bidding,  lo  !  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ever  invested,  scenes  by  him  described,* 
Who  here  was  wont  to  wander,  record 
What  they  reveal'd,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o*erlooking  thee. 
Beloved  Parthenope. 

Yet  here,  methinks, 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love. 
By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy, 
And  soberest  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed,  each  her  elm,  and  o*er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine  {  where,  when  cooler  shadows  htU, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net-work  weaves. 
The  lute,  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  mnny  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  own. 
Kindles,  nor  slowly  ;  and  the  dancef  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love. 
Its  hopes  and  fears  and  feignings,  till  the  youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquished,  and  the  maid. 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace. 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise. 

But  here  the  mighty  monarch  underneath. 
He  in  his  palace  of  fire,  diffuses  round 
A  dazzling  splendour.    Here,  unseen,  unheard. 
Opening  another  Eden  in  the  wild. 
He  works  his  wonders ;  save,  when  issuing  forth 
In  thunder,  he  blots  out  the  sun,  the  sky. 
And,  mingling  all  things  earthly  as  in  scorn. 
Exalts  the  valley,  lays  the  mountain  low. 
Pours  many  a  torrent  from  his  burning  lake. 
And  in  an  hour  of  universal  mirth. 
What  time  the  trump  proclaims  the  festival. 
Buries  some  capital  city,  there  to  sleep 
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The  sleep  of  aget— 4ill  a  pkiog^  ft  tpadi 
Disclose  the  secret,  and  the  eye  of  day 
Glares  coldly  on  the  sticcti,  the  ikclelOBS, 
Each  in  his  place,  etch  in  hift  pj  attira, 
And  eager  to  enjc^. 

Letwp)  raand. 
And  let  the  sail  be  tlaek,  the  eooiM  be  skw. 
That  at  our  leisure,  at  we  eottt  tloog, 
We  may  contemplate,  and  iron  ffvefy  tetnt 
Receive  itt  influence.    Tht  Cnmssui  towtn. 
There  did  they  rite,  nm-giltt  and  btrt  t^gnw, 
Delicious  Baiae.    Here  (what  would  they  not  i) 
The  masters  of  the  eaitii,  nntttkfled. 
Built  in  the  sea ;  tnd  now  the  hottmtn  itaot 
O'er  many  a  oypt  and  Ttalt  yet  ^j&ammtiag, 
0*er  many  a  broad  and  iadettnictible  aich. 
The  deep  foundations  of  thtir  pslaect  t 
Nothing  DOW  hetrd  asbon,  to  grtnt  the  clHBm 
Sare  when  the  seti-mew  dftmomt,  or  the  owl 
Hoots  in  the  temple. 

What  the  mntinfeinf  iriC 
Seen  in  the  tooth  ?    'Tit  wfaovo  ft  oMMMler  dwsl^ 
Who  hurl'd  hit  Yictims  Cram  the  toptsoit  cHf  i 
Then  and  then  only  meidliil,  to  tknr. 
So  subtle  were  the  tortarto  tfatj  cndmd. 
Fearing  and  fear'd  he  livod,  enniiig  and  OHttl 
And  still  the  dungeons  in  the  rock  hrtfttfao  otA 
Darkness,  distemper^ — Strange,  tliftt  oat  to  fill 
Should  from  hit  den  itriko  tenor  thfo«gh  tht  ««)^ 
Should,  where  withdrawn  in  hit  docrtpilBl% 
Say  to  the  noblest,  be  they  whort  thty  aight, 
«Go  liom  the  earth!**  and  from  the  oftith  Ih^ 

went 
Yet  such  thhoigi  were— and  will  be,  whoa  mukmi. 
Losing  all  virtue,  lose  all  enersy ; 
And  for  the  loss  incur  the  penalty. 
Trodden  down  and  trampled. 

Let  nt  torn  the  fom, 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  went  to  die4 
Traverse  this  valley  of  wateia,  landing  wheie 
A  waking  dream  awaits  nt.    At  ft  ttop 
Two  thousand  years  roll  backward,  and  wt  sIh4 
Like  those  so  long  within  that  awAil  pbet,^ 
Immovable,  nor  asking.  Can  it  be  ? 

Once  did  I  linger  there  alone,  till  day 
Closed,  and  at  length  the  calm  of  twilight  ciasi 
So  grateful,  yet  so  solemn  !    At  the  fooat. 
Just  where  the  three  ways  meet,!  stood  aadlosk^ 
CTwas  near  a  noble  house,  the  hoase  of  Paan,) 
And  all  was  still  as  in  the  long,  kmg  aSgjht 
That  foUow'd,  when  the  shower  of  aabet  fril, 
When  they  that  sought  Pompeii,  toaght  ia  viia  i 
It  was  not  to  be  found.    But  now  a  ray. 
Bright  and  yet  brighter,  on  the  paveawat  gteosd^ 
And  on  the  wheel-track  worn  for  centnriet, 
And  on  the  stepping-stones  from  side  to 
0*er  which  the  maidens,  with  their 
Were  wont  to  trip  so  lightly.    Fall  and  dear. 
The  moon  was  rising,  and  at  onee  rcvtal^ 
The  name  of  every  dweller,  and  his  craft  i 
Shining  throughout  with  an  onotual  lottre. 
And  lighting  up  this  city  of  the  dead. 


*CaprMB. 

I  The  elder  Pllnj. 
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k  milteri  nlait  tnd  at  reit 
I  BOW.    In  old  companionship 
tud  u  on  Uw  daj  be  went, 
r  iti  offlce    bttt  be  oomei  not 
1  hff  (wheie  one  in  idleness 
amwl  a  ship,  an  aimed  man  i 
(ton  tbe  wall  we  read 
ong  to  be,)  a  teulptor  wioioght, 
blocki,  balf  ehisellM  into  life, 
ilL    Utn  long,  as  yet  attests 
oor,  an  olire  meicbant  drew 
I  aaple  jar,  no  more  replenished  i 
I  hii  a  rintner  senred  his  guests 
tain  of  hit  o'eiflowing  cups 
aaible.    On  the  bench,  beneath, 
1  qnaiTd,  and  look'd  on  them  that 

Ming  the  last  news  from  Rome. 
aven  on  a  threshold  stone, 
sonrtesy,  so  sacred  Mice, 
iailer%  greeting  we  may  enter, 
^palace!  everywhere, 
» courts  and  chambers  we  advance, 
ie,  walls  of  arabesque, 
shisterlng  in  patrician  splendour. 
itstep !    Mij  we  not  intrude  ? 
hinks,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh, 
ices  mingling  as  in  converse ! 
Iar|><4tring  as  struck  carelessly, 
ng  the  corridor  it  cornea— 
filling  as  of  baths  ! 
bvt  a  mockery  of  the  sense, 

We  are  but  where  we  were  i 
g  in  a  city  of  the  dead ! 

XVI. 
THE  BAG  OF  GOLD. 

often  with  the  good  old  Cardinal  *** 
dd,  with  his  cats;  for  they  always  sit 
id  are  much  the  gravest  of  the  com- 
uning  countenance  makes  us  forget 
id  I  ever  see  it  cloudeil  till  yesterday, 
rere  contemplating  the  sunset  from 
happened,  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
llode  to  an  affecting  circumstance  in 

left  the  nniversity  of  Palermo  and 
lie  anny,  when  he  became  acquainted 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  a 
family  as  illustrious  as  his  own. 
ch  other,  they  were  often  together ; 
like  theirs,  friendship  soon  turns  to 
£&t1ier,  for  what  reason  I  forget,  re- 
rat  to  their  union ;  till,  alarmed  at 
ealth  of  his  son,  he  promised  to  op- 
^r,  if,  after  a  separation  of  three 
itinued  as  much  in  love  as  ever, 
hat  promise,  he  snid,  I  set  out  on  a 
nt  in  my  absence  the  usunl  arts  were 
ir  letters  were  intercepted  ;  and  false 
ipread — first  of  my  indifTerence,  then 
icy,  then  of  my  marriage  with  a  rich 
na  ;  and,  when  at  length  I  returned 
y  own,  I  f'jund  her  in  a  convent  of 
She  had  taken  the  veil;  and  I, 
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said  he  with  a  sigh — ^what  else  remained  for  me  ? 
—I  went  into  the  church. 

Yet  many,  he  continued,  as  if  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation, very  many  have  been  happy,  though  we  were 
not ;  and,  if  I  am  not  abusing  an  old  man*s  privi- 
lege, let  me  tell  you  a  story  with  a  better  catas- 
trophe. It  was  told  to  me  when  a  boy ;  and  you 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  it,  for  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Merehant  of  Venice. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  a  pavilion  that  com- 
manded one  of  the  noblest  prospects  imaginable  i 
the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  islands  illuminated 
by  the  last  beams  of  day ;  and,  sitting  down  there, 
he  proceeded  with  his  usual  vivacity ;  for  the  sad- 
ness, that  had  come  across  him,  was  gone. 

There  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  near  Bo- 
logna, a  widow  lady  of  the  Lambertini  family, 
called  Madonna  Lucrezia,  who  in  a  revolution  of 
the  state  had  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  and 
had  even  begged  her  bread ;  kneeling  day  after  day 
like  a  statue  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedral ;  her  rosary 
in  her  left  hand  and  her  right  held  out  for  charity  { 
her  long  black  veil  concealing  a  face  that  had  once 
adorned  a  court,  and  had  received  the  homage  of  as 
many  sonnets  as  Petrareh  has  written  on  Laura. 

But  fortune  had  at  last  relented  {  a  legacy  from 
a  distant  relation  had  come  to  her  relief;  and  she 
was  now  the  mistress  of  a  small  inn  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines ;  where  she  entertained  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  where  those  only  stopped  who  wcro 
contented  vriih  a  little.  The  house  was  still  stand- 
ing, when  in  my  youth  I  passed  that  way  ;  though 
the  sign  of  the  White  Cross,  the  cross  of  the  IIos- 
pitallers,  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  over  the  door ; 
a  sign  which  she  had  taken,  if  wc  may  believe  the 
tradition  there,  in  honour  of  a  maternal  uncle,  a 
grandmaster  of  that  order,  whose  achievements  in 
Palestine  she  would  sometimes  relate.  A  mountain 
stream  ran  through  the  garden ;  and  at  no  great 
distance,  where  the  road  turned  on  its  way  to  Bo« 
logna,  stood  a  little  chapel,  in  which  a  lamp  was 
always  burning  before  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  a 
picture  of  great  anticjuity,  tlie  work  of  some  Greek 
artist. 

Here  she  was  dwelling,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her  j  when  an  event  took  place,  which  threw 
her  into  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was  at  noonday 
in  September  that  three  foot  travellers  arrived,  and, 
seating  themselves  on  a  bench  under  her  vine  trel- 
lis, were  supplied  with  a  flagon  of  Aleutico  by  a 
lovely  girl,  her  only  child,  the  iimtge  of  her  former 
self.  The  eldest  sp'jkc  like  a  Venetian,  and  his 
beard  was  short  and  pointed  r.fter  the  fiishiun  of 
Venice.  In  his  demeanour  lie  aflected  great  cour- 
tesy, but  his  look  inspired  little  confidence  ;  for 
when  he  smiled,  which  he  did  continually,  it  was 
with  his  lips  only,  not  with  his  eyes  ;  and  they 
were  always  turned  from  yours.  His  companions 
were  bluflf  and  frank  in  their  manner,  and  on  their 
tongues  h'id  many  a  soldier's  oath.  In  tlitir  hats 
they  wore  a  medal,  such  as  in  that  ;i|;c  wsis  often 
distributed  in  war;  and  they  were  evidently  sul)- 
altems  in  one  of  those  free  Innds  wliicli  were  al- 
ways ready  to  serve  in  any  quarrel,  if  a  service  it 
could  he  calk'd,  where  a  brxttle  \v;is  litllomorc  than 
a  mockery ;  and  the  slain,  as  on  an  opera  stagc^ 
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were  up  and  fighting  to-morrow.  Overcome  with 
the  heat,  they  threw  aside  their  cloaks ;  and,  with 
their  gloves  tucked  under  their  belts,  continued  for 
some  time  in  earnest  conversation. 

At  length  they  rose  to  go ;  and  the  Venetians 
thus  addressed  their  hostess.  "  Excellent  lady, 
may  we  leave  under  your  roof,  for  a  day  or  two,  this 
bag  of  gold  ?"  "  You  may,"  she  replied  gayly. 
**  But  remember,  we  fasten  only  with  a  latch.  Bars 
and  bolts  we  have  none  in  our  village  ;  and,  if  we 
had,  where  would  be  your  security  ?** 

"  In  your  word,  lady." 

"  But  what  if  I  died  to-night  ?  where  would  it  be 
then  ?"  said  she,  laughing.  "  The  money  would  go 
to  the  church ;  for  none  could  claim  it." 

"  Peihaps  you  will  favour  us  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment." 

"  If  you  will  write  it" 

An  acknowledgment  was  written  accordingly, 
and  she  signed  it  before  Master  Bartolo,  the  village 
physician,  who  had  just  called  by  chance  to  learn 
the  news  of  the  day ;  the  gold  to  be  delivered  when 
applied  for,  but  to  be  delivered  (these  were  the 
words)  not  to  one — nor  to  two— but  to  the  three  j 
words  wisely  introduced  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, knowing  what  they  knew  of  each  other. 
The  gold  they  had  just  released  from  a  miser's  chest 
in  Perugia;  and  they  were  now  on  a  scent  that 
promised  more. 

They  and  their  shadows  were  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  Venetian  returned,  saying, "  Give  me  leave 
to  set  my  seal  on  the  bag,  as  the  others  have  done ;" 
and  she  placed  it  on  a  table  before  him.  But  in  that 
moment  she  was  called  away  to  receive  a  cavalier, 
who  had  just  dismounted  from  his  horse ;  and,  when 
she  came  back,  it  was  gone.  The  temptation  had 
proved  irresistible ;  and  the  man  and  the  money  had 
vanished  together. 

"  Wretched  woman  that  I  am  I"  she  cried,  as  in 
an  agony  of  grief  she  fell  on  her  daughter's  neck ; 
"  what  will  become  of  us  ?  Are  we  again  to  be 
cast  out  into  the  wide  world  ? — Unhappy  child, 
would  that  thou  hadst  never  been  bom  !"  and  all 
d.iy  long  she  lamented ;  but  her  tears  availed  her 
little.  The  others  were  not  slow  in  returning  to 
claim  their  due ;  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
thief:  he  had  fled  far  away  with  his  plunder.  A 
process  against  her  was  instantly  begun  in  Bologna ; 
and  what  defence  could  she  make  ? — how  release 
Jierself  from  the  obligation  of  the  bond  ?  Wilfully 
or  in  negligence  she  had  parted  with  it  to  one,  when 
she  should  have  kept  it  for  all,  and  inevitable  ruin 
awaited  her ! 

"  Go,  Gianetta,"  snid  she  to  her  daughter, «  take 
this  veil,  which  your  mother  has  worn  and  wept 
upder  so  often,  and  implore  the  counsellor  Calderino 
to  plead  for  us  on  the  day  of  trial.  lie  is  generous, 
and  will  listen  to  the  unfortunate.  But,  if  he  will 
not,  go  from  door  to  door ;  Monaldi  cannot  refuse  us. 
Make  haste,  my  child ;  but  remember  the  chapel  as 
you  pass  by  it.    Nothing  prospers  without  a  prayer." 

Alas,  she  went,  but  in  vain.  These  were  retained 
against  them ;  those  demanded  more  than  they  had 
to  give ;  and  all  bade  them  despair.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  No  advocate  {  and  the  cause  to  come  on 
t(Hnorrow! 


Now  Gianetta  had  a  lorer ;  uid  he  was  a  student 
of  the  law,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  Lonsao 
MartellL  Ue  bad  studied  long  ftnd  diligently  under 
that  learned  lawyer,  GioTanni  Andreas,  who,  though 
little  of  stature,  was  great  in  renown,  and  by  hu  coo- 
temporariet  was  called  the  Areh-doctor,  the  RahU 
of  Doctors,  the  Light  of  the  World.  Under  hun  ht 
had  studied,  sitting  on  the  nme  bench  with  Petrucb  { 
and  also  under  his  daughter.  Novella,  who  would 
often  lecture  to  the  scholars,  when  her  father  wis 
otherwise  engaged,  placing  herself  behind  a  snsD 
curtain,  lest  her  beauty  should  divert  their  thonghti ; 
a  precaution  in  this  instance  at  least  nnneccssuj, 
Lorenzo  having  lost  his  heart  to  another.* 

To  him  she  flies  in  her  necessity  t  b«t  of  whit 
assistance  can  he  be  ?  Hehasjosttnkenhis^seeit 
the  bar,  but  he  has  never  spoken ;  and  how  stand  sp 
alone,  unpractised  and  unprepared  as  he  is,  sgaisit 
an  array  that  would  alarm  the  most  experienced  ^- 
**  Were  I  as  mighty  as  I  am  weak,"  said  he, '■17 
fears  for  you  would  make  me  as  nothing.  Bnt  I  viO 
be  there,  Gianetta;  and  may  the  Friend  of  ths 
friendless  give  me  strength  in  that  hour!  Evenasv 
my  heart  fails  me ;  but,  come  what  will,  while  I  havt 
a  loaf  to  share,  you  and  your  mother  shaU  nefir 
want    I  will  beg  through  the  world  for  jov.** 

The  day  arrives,  and  the  court  assembles.  Ht 
claim  is  stated,  and  the  evidence  given.  And  asv 
the  defence  is  called  foi^--bnt  none  is  madei  net  a 
syllable  is  uttered ;  and,  after  a  pause  and  a  ccnsilti" 
tlon  of  some  minutes,  the  judges  are  proeecdiBg  t» 
give  judgment,  silence  having  been  proelaisacd  is 
the  court,  when  Lorenzo  rises  and  thos  aiHisws 
them. 

**  Reverend  signors.  Young  as  I  am,  may  I  tco- 
ture  to  speak  before  you  ?  I  would  speak  in  behalf 
of  one  who  has  none  else  to  help  her ;  and  1  will 
not  keep  you  long. 

<*  Much  has  been  said ;  much  on  the  saersd  at- 
ture  of  the  obligation — and  we  acknowledge  it  is 
its  full  force.  Let  it  be  fulfilled,  and  to  the  hsl 
letter.  It  is  what  we  solicit,  what  we  require.  Bst 
to  whom  is  the  bag  of  gold  to  be  delivered  ?  Wkit 
says  the  bond  ?  Not  to  one — not  to  two— Iwt  to 
the  three.    Let  the  three  stand  forth  and  chim  it** 

From  that  day,  (for  who  can  doubt  the  mm^) 
none  were  sought,  none  employed,  but  the  ssMle, 
the  eloquent  Lorenzo.  Wealth  followed  fuat ;  sor 
need  I  say  how  soon  be  sat  at  his  msiiiage  Ut^ 
or  who  sat  beside  him. 

XVII. 

A  CHARACTER. 
O51:  of  two  things  Montrioli  may  have. 
My  envy  or  compassion.    Both  he  cannot 
Yet  on  he  goes,  numbering  as  miseries. 
What  least  of  all  he  would  consent  to  lose. 
What  most,  indeed,  he  prides  himself  upon. 
And,  for  not  having,  most  despises  me. 
**  At  mom  the  minister  exacts  an  hour  { 
At  noon  the  king.    Then  comes  the  council  boa/^; 

•  Ce  pourroit  Atre,  says  Bayle,  la  matiere  d^in  joU 
probldmc :  on  permit  examiiier  si  ceUs  fille  tTaofoiv 
ou  si  elle  rctanloli  le  profit  de  scs  aod hears,  en  lenr  ca* 
chant  son  b«au  visage.  11  y  aoroli  cem  choses  k  dire  pMff 
•t  csntrs  U-des«us« 
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And  then  the  chase,  the  tapper.   When,  ah !  when. 

The  ktsme  and  the  liberty  I  >^h  for  ? 

Not  wfam  at  bomei  at  home  a  miicreant  crew. 

That  now  no  koger  serve  me,  mhie  the  service. 

And  then  that  old  hereditaiy  bore. 

The  steward,  his  stories  longer  than  his  rent-roll. 

Who  enteiB,  qoill  in  ear,  and,  one  hj  one, 

As  thoogh  I  Ibred  to  write  and  wrote  to  live, 

UmoUs  his  leases  for  mj  signature." 

He  daiiks  his  fetters  to  distvrb  my  peace. 
Tct  who  wonld  wear  them,  and  become  the  slave 
Of  wealth  and  power,  renouncing  willingly 
His  fkeedoin,  and  the  hours  that  fly  so  &st, 
A  hanlen  or  a  enrae  when  misemploy'd, 
Bnt  to  the  wise  how  precious .(-— eveiy  day 
A  Utile  life,  a  blank  to  be  inscribed 
With  gentle  deeds,  sudi  as  in  after-time 
CoMole,  rqoiee,  whene^r  we  turn  the  leaf 
To  ■■adJiiim  ?    All,  wherever  in  the  scale 
Havc^  he  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor. 
Inherit  tb^  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptre. 
Much  to  be  grateful  for  $  but  most  has  he. 
Bom  in  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  zone, 
WhcTO  knowledge  lights  hii  lamp,  there  most  secure. 
And  wisdom  comes,  if  ever,  she  who  dwells 
Above  the  clmids,  above  the  firmament, 
That  aeraph  sitting  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

Whnt  men  seost  covet,  wealth,  distinction,  power, 
An  baubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
To  looie  OS  np,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Axe  nmsed  np  to  exertion.    The  reward 
Is  in  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize  i 
And  they,  the  few,  tluit  have  it  ere  they  earn  it. 
Having  by  favour  or  inheritance. 
These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands, 
And  all  that  should  await  on  worth  well  tried, 
AD  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
For  manhood  most  mature  or  reverend  age. 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relics, 
fiileiiiBg  the  lists  of  life. 

xvin. 

SORRENTO. 

He  who  sets  sail  from  Naples,  when  the  wind 
Blows  iiagrance  from  Posllipo,  may  soon, 
CiQMing  from  side  to  side  that  beautiful  lake, 
Liad  underneath  the  cliff,  where  once  among 
The  children  gathering  shells  along  the  shore, 
tee  langhM  and  pli^M,  unconscious  of  his  fate  ;* 
Hii  to  drink  deep  of  sorrow,  and,  through  life. 
To  be  the  scorn  of  them  that  knew  him  not, 
Tmnpling  alike  the  giver  and  his  gift. 
The  ^  a  pearl  precious,  inestimable, 
A  kj  divine,  a  lay  of  love  and  war. 
To  charm,  ennoble,  and,  from  age  to  age, 
Svceten  the  labour,  when  the  oar  was  plied 
Or  OD  the  Adrian  or  the  Tuscan  sea. 

There  would  I  linger — then  go  forth  again, 
Aad  hover  round  that  region  unexplored, 
^^hat  to  Salvator  (when,  as  some  relate, 
Bj  chance  or  choice  he  led  a  bandit's  life, 
Yet  oft  withdrew,  alone  and  unobserved. 
To  wander  throu^  those  awful  solitudes) 

*  Tasso. 


Nature  revealM  herself.    UnveilM  she  stood. 

In  all  her  wildness,  all  her  majesty. 

As  in  that  elder  time,  ere  man  was  made. 

There  would  I  linger — ^then  go  forth  again ; 
And  he  who  steers  due  east,  doubling  the  cape. 
Discovers,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 
The  fishing  town,  Amalfi.    Haply  there 
A  heaving  bark,  an  anchor  on  the  strand. 
May  tell  him  what  it  is ;  but  What  it  was 
Cannot  be  told  so  soon. 

The  time  has  been. 
When  on  the  quays  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
rrwas  ask*d,  and  eagerly,  at  break  of  dawn, 
«  What  ships  are  from  Amalfi  ?"  when  her  coins, 
Silver  and  gold,  circled  from  clime  to  clime ; 
From  Alexandria  southward  to  Sennaar, 
And  eastward,  through  Damascus  and  Cabul 
And  Samarcand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Cathay. 

Then  were  the  nations  by  her  wisdom  sway'd  j 
And  every  crime  on  every  sea  was  judged 
According  to  her  judgments.    In  her  port 
Prows  strange,  uncouth,  from  Nile  and  Niger  met. 
People  of  various  feature,  various  speech ; 
And  in  their  countries  many  a  bouse  of  prayer. 
And  many  a  shelter,  where  no  shelter  was. 
And  many  a  well,  like  Jacobus  in  the  wild. 
Rose  at  her  bidding.    Then  in  Palestine, 
By  the  way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
An  hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west  i  and,  when  'twas  ask'd, 
**  Who  are  the  noble  founders  ?"  every  tongue 
At  once  replied, «  The  merchants  of  Amalfi." 
That  hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls. 
Sent  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel ; 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquished  for  the  helm. 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible. 
So  long  renown  *d  as  champions  of  the  cross, 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. 

For  three  hundred  years. 
There,  unapproachM  but  from  the  deep,  they  dwelt ; 
Assail'd  for  ever,  yet  from  age  to  age 
Acknowledging  no  master.    From  the  deep 
They  gatherM  in  their  harvests ;  bringing  home. 
In  the  same  ship,  relics  of  ancient  Greece, 
That  land  of  glory  where  their  fathers  lay. 
Grain  from  the  golden  vales  of  Sicily, 
And  Indian  spices.     When  at  length  they  fell. 
Losing  their  liberty,  they  left  mankind 
A  legacy,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
Of  eastern  kings — what  is  it  in  the  scale  ?— 
The  mariner's  compass. 

They  are  now  forgot. 
And  with  them  all  they  did,  all  they  endured. 
Struggling  with  fortune.     When  Sicardi  stood. 
And,  with  a  shout  like  thunder,  cried, "  Come  forth. 
And  serve  rae  in  Salerno  !"  forth  they  came, 
Covering  the  sea,  a  mournful  spectacle ; 
The  women  wailing,  and  the  heavy  oar 
Falling  unheard.    Not  thus  did  they  return, 
The  tyrant  sl-.iin  ;  though  then  the  grass  of  years 
Grew  in  their  streets. 

There  now  to  him  who  sails 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  white  villages, 
Scattered  above,  below,  some  in  the  clouds. 
Some  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
And  glittering  through  their  lemon  groves,  announcn 
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The  region  of  Amalfi.    Then,  half-fallen, 

A  lonely  watch  tower  on  the  precipice, 

Their  ancient  land-mark,  comes.    Long  may  it  lait ; 

And  to  the  seaman  in  a  distant  age. 

Though  now  he  little  thinks  how  large  his  debt, 

Serve  for  their  monument ! 

XIX. 
P.£STUM. 

Thet  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ; 
Awful  memorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not  !* 
The  seaman,  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  buffalo  driver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak, 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street. 
Temples  of  gods  !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  various  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  ! 
Time  was  perhaps  the  third  was  sought  for  justice ; 
And  here  Uie  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused } 
And  here  the  judges  sate,  and  heard,  and  judged. 
All  silent  now  I—^s  in  the  ages  past. 
Trodden  under  foot  and  mingled,  dust  with  dust 

How  many  centuries  did  ihe  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
While,  by  some  spell  render'd  invisible, 
Or,  if  approach 'd,  approach*d  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remainM 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  !    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right. 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced  | 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus. 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern  ; 
Their  Iron-brown  overspread  with  brightest  verdure ! 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground — And  am  I  here  at  last  ? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove. 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountiin  gulfs,  and,  halfway  up. 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms.t 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
'Af id  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts. 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost, 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy. 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul,) 
SailM  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens  i  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Paestan  gardens,  slack'd  her  course. 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore. 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers, 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west. 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory  !— Now,  coilM  up 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them  {  the  she-wolf 


*  The  temples  of  Pestum  are  three  in  number ;  and 
have  lurrived,  nearly  nine  centurieSf  the  total  deitnic- 
tioQnf  the  ciij.  Tradition  is  silent  ctincrmiog  them ;  but 
they  muM  have  eziste<l  now  between  two  and  three  thou- 
■and  years. 

t  Spanatus.    See  Fluurch  in  the  life  of  Crasnii. 


Suckles  her  yoongi  and,  at  alone  I  stuid 

In  this,  the  nobler  pik,  the  ekawnti 

Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  eovwriag. 

How  solemn  is  the  stillness !    Nothing  stin 

Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  mind 

On  the  rough  pediment  to  fit  and  ting  t 

Or  the  green  lizard  rattling  tiuongli  tbt  gnts. 

And  up  the  fluted  sliaft  with  thoit  qniek  mttOtm 

To  vanish  in  the  chinks  tliat  time  hat  mtdt. 

In  such  an  hour  as  tliit,  the  ton^  biond  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  Uglit 
Filling  the  courti  of  thete  old  tanctoariti^ 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  eoolnted. 
Across  the  innimienble  oohimnt  flung,) 
In  such  an  hour  be  came,  who  tair  and  ttli. 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  plaee.* 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  flnt  appotrM, 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  tcatttrM  at  in  tcon  i 
—And  what  within  them  ?  wiiat  hot  in  the  i 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another  ? 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  Allen  back  in  fisar. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements 

'Tis  sak!  a  stranger  in  the  dajt  of  oM, 
(Some  say  a  Dorian,  some  a  Sybarit*  i 
But  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  chNids,) 
'TIS  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  Us  plt^fk 
Traced  out  the  site  {  and  Posidonba  roe. 
Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  god  i 
A  Homer's  language  murmuring  in  lier  stiMii, 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  matt  from  Tjn^ 
Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  gnett. 
He  knock'd  and  enter'd  with  a  train  in  aims  i 
And  all  was  changed,  her  very  name  and  lugm0i. 
The  Tynan  merchant,  shipping  at  hit  door 
Ivory  and  gold,  and  silk,  and  frankincense, 
Saird  as  before,  but  sailing,  cried,  **  For 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
P(estum*s  twice-blowing  roses  i  whOe, 
Parents  and  children  moum*d— and  ereiy  yeir 
CTwas  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival) 
Met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again, 
Talk'd  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  by.t 
At  length  an  Arab  climb'd  the  battlements. 
Slaving  the  sleepers  in  the  dead  of  ni^t; 
And  from  all  eyes  the  glorious  yiskm  fled ! 
Leaving  a  place  lonely  and  dangeroos. 
Where  whom  the  robber  spares,  a  deadlier  ibtf 
Strikes  at  unseen — and  at  a  time  when  J^ 
Opens  the  heart,  when  summer  skiet  are  bite. 
And  the  clear  air  is  soft  and  delicate  i 
For  then  the  demon  works— then  with  that  air 
The  thoughtless  wretch  drinks  in  a  subtle  poism 
Lulling  to  sleep ;  and,  when  he  sleeps,  he  dies. 

But  what  are  these  still  standing  fai  the  midst' 
The  earth  has  rockM  beneath  {  the  thmider-ttoae 
Pass*d  through  and  through,  and  left  its  traces  there, 
Vet  still  they  stand  as  by  tome  mknown  chuter  ? 
O,  they  are  nature'^  own !  and,  at  allied 
To  the  vast  mountains  and  the  eternal  tea. 
They  want  no  written  history ;  theirs  a  voice 
For  ever  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man  ! 


•  They  are  nid  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  centary. 
t  Athemsus,  zlv.  t  Ths  Mal*arla. 
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■AT  kugi  iMkind  tint  enxiain  P-^  Wonldst 
ttioaleuii? 

•itwlse,fIioawoii]dttnoL    Tisbytome 

id  to  be  Ut  mftfter-woric,  who  lookM 

I  tlie  gmte,  aiid  on  tbe  efaipel  wall, 

1^  the  d»j  wore  eome,  were  come  and  past, 

he  fawt  jn^pnent*— But  the  wiiest  err. 

)  in  Mcret  wxonght,  and  gare  it  life, 

>  ii  rarely  there  and  viiible  change, 

leh  aa  nooe  eoaM  of  hhnself  hnpart, 

who  behold  it,  go  not  at  they  came, 

dilate  for  Btanj  and  many  a  day,) 

in  Hm  ^nlt  beneath.    We  know  not  much  j 

fct  w<e  know,  we  will  communicate. 

an  SDcient  record  of  tiie  house ; 

ly  it  make  thee  tremble,  lest  thou  fall ! 

-OB  a  Christmas  ere— ere  yet  the  roof 
ith  the  l^ymn  of  the  Nativity, 
aae  a  stranger  to  the  convent  gate, 
cM  admittance  i  ever  and  anon, 
i  soBght  what  most  he  fearM  to  find 
;  behind  hinoL    When  witMn  the  walls, 
rails  ao  sacred  and  inviofaible, 
he  look  behind  hhns  oft  and  long, 
igSud  cje,  and  curling,  quivering  lip, 
(  at  vacancy.    Between  tbe  fits, 
>,  tb  said,  he  lingerM  while  he  lived. 
Id  diseonrse,  and  with  a  mastery, 
I  by  nooe  resisted,  none  explain*d, 
•feivf  but  when  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
fiugottOL    Then,  howe'er  employM, 
Id  break  oflT,  and  start  as  if  he  caught 
le  of  something  that  would  not  be  gone 
1  and  gaze,  and  shrink  into  himself, 
th  the  Hend  was  there,  and,  face  to  fiice, 
o%r  his  shoulder. 

Most  devout  he  was  j 
(emitting  in  the  services ; 
ily  tten,  untroubled,  unassail'd  j 
t>cguile  a  melancholy  hour, 
ametiraes  exercise  that  noble  art 
t  in  Florence  i  with  a  master's  hand, 
s  day  the  sacristy  attests, 
Hm  wonders  of  the  Apocalypse. 
gth  he  sunk  to  rest,  and  in  his  cell 
en  he  went,  a  work  in  secret  done, 
rait,  for  a  portrait  it  must  be, 
ga  behind  the  curtain.    Whence  he  drew, 
e  can  doubt  i  for  they  that  come  to  catch 
iett  glimpse— 4o  catch  it  and  be  gone, 
le  gazed,  then  shrink  into  themselves, 
•  teUbame  part    But  why  twas  drawn. 
In  penance,  to  atone  for  guilt, 
nd  the  anguish  guilt  Inflicts, 
to  ftmiliarize  his  mind 
ftt  he  could  not  fly  from,  none  can  say, 
could  learn  the  burden  of  his  souL" 
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THE  HABFER. 

m  harper,  wandering  with  his  harp, 
treasure ;  a  majestic  man. 


^  Michael  Angelo. 


By  time  and  grief  ennobled,  not  subdued  { 
Though  from  his  height  descending,  day  by  day. 
And,  as  his  upward  look  at  once  betray'd. 
Blind  as  old  Homer.    At  a  fount  he  sate. 
Well-known  to  many  a  weary  traveller ; 
His  little  guide,  a  boy  not  seven  years  old. 
But  grave,  considerate  beyond  his  years. 
Sitting  beside  him.    Each  had  ate  his  crust 
In  silence,  drinking  of  the  virgin  spring; 
And  now  in  silence,  as  their  custom  was. 
The  sun's  decline  awaited. 

But  the  child 
Was  worn  with  traveL    Heavy  sleep  welghM  down 
His  eyelids  i  and  the  grandsire,  when  we  came, 
Embolden'd  by  his  love  and  by  his  fear. 
His  fear  lest  night  o'ertake  them  on  the  road. 
Humbly  besought  me  to  convey  there  both 
A  little  onward.    Such  small  services 
Who  can  refuse  ?— Not  I ;  and  him  who  can. 
Blest  though  he  be  with  every  earthly  gift, 
I  cannot  envy.    He,  if  wealth  be  his. 
Knows  not  its  uses.    So  from  noon  till  night. 
Within  a  crazed  and  tatter'd  vehicle. 
That  yet  display'd,  in  old  emblazonry, 
A  shield  as  splendid  as  the  Bardi  wear  i 
We  himberM  on  together;  the  old  man 
Begailing  many  a  league  of  half  its  length. 
When  questioned  the  adventures  of  his  life. 
And  all  the  dangers  he  had  undergone ; 
His  shipwrecks  on  inhospitable  coasts. 
And  his  long  warfare. 

They  were  bound,  he  said. 
To  a  great  fair  at  Reggio  ;  and  the  boy. 
Believing  all  the  world  were  to  be  theiv, 
And  I  among  the  rest,  let  loose  his  tongue, 
And  promised  me  much  pleasure.    His  short  trance. 
Short  as  it  was,  had,  like  a  charmed  cup. 
Restored  his  spirit,  and,  as  on  we  crawl'd, 
Slow  as  the  snail,  (my  muleteer  dismounting. 
And  now  his  mules  addressing,  now  his  pipe. 
And  now  Luigi,)  he  pourM  out  his  heart. 
Largely  repaying  me.    At  length  the  son 
Departed,  setting  in  a  sea  of  gold  ; 
And,  as  we  gazed,  he  bade  me  rest  assured 
That  like  the  setting  would  the  rising  be. 

Their  harp — it  had  a  voice  oracular. 
And  in  the  desert,  in  the  crowded  street. 
Spoke  when  consulted.     If  the  treble  chord 
Twanged  shrill  and  clear,  o'er  hill  and  dale  they 

went. 
The  grandsire,  step  by  step,  led  by  the  child 
And  not  a  rain-drop  from  a  passing  cloud 
Fell  on  their  garments.    Thus  it  spoke  to-day ; 
Inspiring  joy,  and,  in  the  young  one's  mind, 
Brightening  a  path  already  full  of  sunshine. 
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Day  glimmer'd  ;  and  beyond  the  precipice 
(Which  my  mule  followed  as  in  love  with  fear. 
Or  as  in  scorn,  yet  more  and  more  inclining 
To  tempt  the  danger  where  it  menaced  most) 
A  sea  of  vapour  rolPd.    Methought  we  went 
Along  the  utmost  edge  of  this,  our  world  • 
But  soon  the  surges  fled,  and  we  descried 
Nor  dimly,  though  the  lark  was  silent  yet 
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Thy  gulf,  La  Spezzia.    Ere  the  morning  gun, 
£lre  the  first  day-streak,  we  alighted  there ; 
And  not  a  breath,  a  murmur !    Every  sail 
Slept  in  the  offing.    Yet  along  the  shore 
Great  was  the  stir ;  as  at  the  noontide  hour. 
None  unemploy'd.    Where  from  its  native  rock 
A  streamlet,  clear  and  full,  ran  to  the  sea. 
The  maidens  knelt  and  sung  as  they  were  wont. 
Washing  their  garments.    Where  it  met  the  tide. 
Sparkling  and  lost,  an  ancient  pinnace  lay 
Keel  upward,  and  the  £igot  blazed,  the  tar 
Fumed  from  the  caldron ;  while,  beyond  the  fort. 
Whither  I  wander'd,  step  by  step  led  on. 
The  fishers  dragg'd  their  net,  the  fish  within 
At  every  heave  fluttering  and  fall  of  life. 
At  every  heave  striking  their  silver  fins 
'Gainst  the  dark  meshes. 

Soon  a  boatman's  shout 
Re-echoed ;  and  red  bonnets  on  the  beach, 
Waving,  recall'd  me.    We  embark'd,  and  left 
That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reign'd, 
A  hundred  galleys  sheltered — ^in  the  day. 
When  lofty  spirits  met,  and,  deck  to  deck, 
Doria,  Pisani  fought ;  that  narrow  field 
Ample  enough  for  glory.    On  we  went. 
Ruffling  with  many  an  oar  the  crystalline  sea. 
On  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  son. 
In  silence — ^underneath  a  mountain  ridge. 
Untamed,  untameable,  reflecting  round 
The  saddest  purple ;  nothing  to  be  seen 
Of  life  or  culture,  save  where,  at  the  foot. 
Some  village  and  its  church,  a  scanty  line. 
Athwart  the  wave  gleam'd  faintly.    Fear  of  ill 
Narrow'd  our  course,  fear  of  the  hurricane. 
And  that  yet  greater  scourge,  the  crafty  Moor, 
Who,  like  a  tiger  prowling  for  his  prey. 
Springs  and  is  gone,  and  on  the  adverse  coast 
(Where  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  Algiers 
Forge  fetters,  and  white  turbans  on  the  mole 
Gather,  whene'er  the  crescent  comes  display'd 
Over  the  cross)  his  human  merchandise 
To  many  a  curious,  many  a  cruel  eye 
Exposes.    Ah,  how  oft  where  now  the  sun 
Slept  on  the  shore,  have  ruthless  cimeters 
Flash'd  through  the  lattice,  and  a  swarthy  crew 
Dragg'd  forth,  ere  long  to  number  them  for  tale. 
Ere  long  to  part  them  in  their  agony. 
Parent  and  child !    How  oft  where  now  we  rode 
Over  the  billow,  has  a  wretched  son. 
Or  yet  more  wretched  sire,  grown  gray  in  chains, 
Labour'd,  his  hands  upon  the  oar,  his  eyes 
Upon  the  land — ^the  land,  that  gave  him  birth ; 
And,  as  he  gazed,  his  homestall  through  his  tears 
Fondly  imagined ;  when  a  Christian  ship 
Of  war  appearing  in  her  bravery, 
A  voice  in  anger  cried,  **  Use  all  your  strength !" 
But  when,  ah  when,  do  they  that  can,  forbear 
To  crush  the  unresisting  ?    Strange,  that  men. 
Creatures  so  frail,  so  soon,  alas  !  to  die. 
Should  have  the  power,  the  will  to  make  this  world 
A  dismal  prison-house,  and  life  itself. 
Life  in  its  prime,  a  burden  and  a  curse 
To  him  who  never  wrong*d  them !    Who  that 

breathes 
Would  not,  when  first  he  heard  it,  turn  away 
As  from  a  tale  monstrous,  incredible  ? 


Surely  a  sense  of  our  mortali^. 
A  consciousness  how  soon  we  thall  be  gone, 
Or,  if  we  linger— but  a  few  short  yeais-^ 
How  sure  to  look  upon  our  brother^  gnv^i 
Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  love. 
And  prompt  us  rather  to  assist,  relieve. 
Than  aggravate  the  evils  each  is  heir  to. 

At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  mooo 
Rose  like  another  sun,  illumining 
Waters  and  woods  and  doud-capt  promoiitisies, 
Glades  for  a  hermitt  cell,  a  lady's  bower. 
Scenes  of  elysium,  such  aa  nigfht  alone 
Reveals  below,  nor  often — scenes  that  fled 
As  at  the  waving  of  a  wizard^  wand. 
And  left  behind  them,  aa  their  parting  gift, 
A  thousand  nameless  odours.    All  was  still  i 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  song  pourM  forth 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heartfelt  delight. 
So  fast  it  flow'd,  her  tongue  ao  volable. 
As  if  she  thought  her  hearen  would  be  goae 
Ere  half  was  told.    'Twas  where  in  the  noith-WHl; 
Still  unassail'd  and  unassailable. 
Thy  pharos,  Genoa,  first  display'd  itaelf^ 
Burning  in  stillness  on  its  craggy  scsti 
That  guiding  star,  no  oft  the  only  one. 
When  those  now  glowing  in  the  axore  vantt 
Are  dark  and  silent    'Twas  where  o'er  the  ics. 
For  we  were  now  within  a  cabled  IcnC^t 
Delicious  gardens  hung  i  green  galleries^ 
And  marble  terraces  in  many  a  flight. 
And  fairy  arches  flung  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
Wildering,  enchanting ;  and,  above  tfacB  aH, 
A  palace,  such  as  somewhere  in  t^  east. 
In  Zenastan  or  Araby  the  blest, 
Among  its  golden  groves  and  fruits  of  gold. 
And  fountains  scattering  rainbows  in  the  sm, 
Rose,  when  Aladdin  rubb'd  the  wondrous  hap; 
Such,  if  not  fairer ;  and,  when  we  shot  by, 
A  scene  of  revelry,  in  long  array 
The  windows  blazing.    But  we  now  ^iproschM 
A  city  far  renown'd  i*  and  wonder  ceased. 

XXIIL 
GENOA 

This  house  was  Andrea  Dorials.   Hen  hs  fivt^t 
And  here  at  eve  relaxing,  when  ashore. 
Held  many  a  pleasant,  many  a  grave  dlseooitt 
With  them  that  sought  him,  walking  to  and  fio 
As  on  his  deck.    'TIS  less  in  length  and  bftsAli 
Than  many  a  cabin  in  a  ship  of  war  i 
But  tis  of  marble,  and  at  once  inspires 
The  reverence  due  to  ancient  dignity. 

He  left  it  for  a  better ;  and  tis  now 
A  house  of  trade,  the  meanest  merchandise 
Cumbering  its  floors.    Yet,  &Ilen  as  it  is, 
'TIS  still  the  noblest  dwelling— even  in  Genoa! 
And  hadst  thou,  Andrea,  lived  there  to  the  Isst, 
Thou  hadst  done  well  i  for  there  is  that  without. 
That  in  the  wall,  which  monarchs  could  not  give. 
Nor  thou  take  with  thee,  that  which  says  aloud. 
It  was  thy  countryt  gift  to  her  deliverer. 

'TIS  in  the  heart  of  Genoa,  (he  who  comes. 
Must  come  on  foot,)  and  in  a  place  of  stir ; 


Genoa. 
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leir  daily  bmineu,  early  and  late, 

I  thy  Tciy  tliiesbold.    But  when  there, 

t  uanmg  thy  fellow  citizens, 

ren,  lor  they  hail'd  thee  as  their  sire ; 

spot  thou  most  have  loved,  for  there, 

lem  roondy  tbon  gavest  them  more  than 

>> 

lat  lost,  makes  life  not  worth  the  keeping. 

a  didst  do  indeed  an  act  divine  i 

It  thou  leave  thy  door  or  enter  in, 

.  bksaing  on  thee. 

Thou  art  now 

sag  them.    Tl^  brave  mariners, 

>  had  fbo^t  so  often  by  thy  side, 

be  mountain  billows,  bore  thee  backi 

aft  sleeping  in  thy  foneral  chamber. 

WMM  m  gknious  course ;  but  couldst  thou 

y  eere-cloth — in  that  silent  vault, 
m  art  gather'd  to  thy  ancestors-* 
secret  heart  and  tell  us  all, 
lid  we  hear  thee  with  a  sigh  confess, 
w  heavy,  that  thy  happiest  hours 
iM  before  these  sacred  walls  were  left, 
i  ocean  wave  thy  wealth  reflected, 
•  and  power  drew  envy,  stirring  up 
ions  man,*  that  in  a  perilous  hour 
the  iflitTiVi 

AFABEWELL.t 

w  fuewell  to  Italy — perhaps 

Yet,  methinks,  I  could  not  go, 
t  leave  it,  were  it  mine  to  say, 
1  lor  ever!** 

Bfany  a  courtesy, 
ht  no  recompense,  and  met  with  none 
'■  swell  of  heart  with  which  it  came, 
peiienced;  not  a  cabin  door, 
I  would,  but  openM  with  a  smile ; 
first  hour,  when,  in  my  long  descent, 
sifimes  rose,  as  if  to  welcome  me, 
'ers  that  minister'd  like  unseen  spirits ; 
irst  hour«  when  vintage  songs  broke  forth,' 
I  earnest,  and  the  southern  lakes, 
r  bri^t,  unfolded  at  my  feet ; 
recave  the  cataracts,  and  ere  long 
eem,  but  how  changed— onward  to  roll 
to  age  in  silent  mqesty, 
be  natfcms,  and  reflecting  round 
ess  they  inspire. 

Gentle  or  rude, 
if  life  but  has  contributed 
smembei^-^rom  the  Polesine, 
hen  the  south  wind  blows,  and  clouds  on 
Ids 

1  foil,  the  peasant  freights  his  bark, 
»  migrate  when  the  king  of  floods^ 
bumble  dwelling,  and  the  keel, 
lifted  over  field  and  fence, 
a  world  of  waters-— from  that  low, 
I  regimi,  where  no  echo  dwells, 
comes,  comes  in  her  saddest  plight, 
articulate — on  to  where  the  path 

t  Written  at  Susa,  Maj  1, 19^. 


Is  lost  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  to  breathe 
Is  to  inhale  distemper,  if  not  death ; 
Where  the  wild  boar  retreats,  when  hunters  chafe. 
And,  when  the  day-star  flames,  the  buflfalo  herd. 
Afflicted,  plunge  into  the  stagnant  pool. 
Nothing  discern *d  amid  the  water  leaves, 
Save  here  and  there  the  likeness  of  a  head. 
Savage,  uncouth ;  where  none  in  human  shape 
Come,  save  the  herdsman,  levelling  his  length 
Of  lance  with  many  a  cry,  or,  Tartar-like, 
Urging  his  steed  along  the  dutant  hill 
As  from  a  danger.    There,  but  not  to  rest, 
I  travell'd  many  a  dreary  league,  nor  tumM 
(Ah  then  least  willing,  as  who  had  not  been  ?} 
When  in  the  south,  against  the  azure  sky. 
Three  temples  rose  in  soberest  majesty, 
The  wondrous  work  of  some  heroic  race.* 

But  now  a  long  farewell !    Oft,  while  I  live. 
If  once  again  in  England,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney  nook,  as  night  steals  on. 
With  half  shut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks. 
While  the  wind  blusters,  and  the  pelting  rain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences  I  met  with  here. 
And  wander  in  elysium ;  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like. 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Calabrian  horn. 
Along  the  mountain  side,  when  all  is  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding  time ;  and  many  a  chant, 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flows 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonies 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  thy  glens.  La  Cava ; 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listening  ear. 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  heaven ! 
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Hence,  to  the  realms  of  night,  dire  demon,  hence : 

Thy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 

That  little  world,  the  hu  nan  mind. 
And  sink  its  noblest  powers  to  impotence. 

Wake  the  lion's  loudest  roar. 

Clot  his  shaggy  mane  with  gore. 
With  flashing  fury  bid  bis  eyeballs  shine ; 

Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul,  to  thine ! 

Thy  touch,  thy  deadening  touch  has  steel'd  the 
breast, 

Whence,  through  her  April  shower,  soft  pity 
smiled; 

Has  closed  the  heart  each  godlike  virtue  blcss'd. 

To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  child4 

At  thy  command  he  plants  the  dagger  deep, 
At  thy  command  exults,  though  nature  bids  him 
weep! 

1.2. 

WTien,  with  a  frown  that  froze  tho  peopled  earth,§ 
Thou  dartedst  thy  huge  head  from  high. 
Night  waved  her  banners  o*er  the  sky, 

And,  brooding,  gave  her  shapeless  shadows  birth. 


♦  The  tcmplci  of  Ptesiiiin.       +  Wriucn  ia  early  youth. 
X  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigcnia.     8  Lucretiua,  L  63. 
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Rocking  on  the  billowy  air, 
Ha  !  what  withering  phantoms  glare ! 
As  blows  the  blast  with  many  a  sudden  swell. 
At  each  dead  pause,  what  shrill-toned  voices  yell ! 
The  sheeted  spectre,  rising  from  the  tomb. 
Points  to  the  murderer's  stab,  and  shudders  by ; 
In  every  grove  is  felt  a  heavier  gloom. 
That  veils  its  genius  from  the  vulgar  eye  t 
The  spirit  of  the  water  rides  the  storm. 
And,  through  the  mist,  reveals  the  terrors  of  his 
form. 

L3. 

O'er  solid  seas,  where  winter  reigns* 
And  holds  each  mountain  wave  in  chains. 
The  fur-clad  savage,  ere  he  guides  his  deer 
By  glistering  starlight  through  the  snow, 
Breatiies  softly  in  her  wondering  ear 
Each  potent  spell  thou  badest  him  know. 
By  thee  inspired,  on  India's  sands. 
Full  in  the  sun  the  Brahmin  stands  $ 
And,  while  the  panting  tigress  hies 
To  quench  her  fever  in  the  stream. 
His  spirit  laughs  in  agonies, 
Smit  by  the  scorchings  of  the  noontide  beam. 

Mark  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre,* 
Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest : 
She  hurls  the  torch !  she  fans  the  fire ! 

To  die  is  to  be  blest : 
She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more. 
And,  sighing,  sinks  !  but  sinks  to  soar. 
O'ershadowing  Scotia's  desert  coast. 

The  sisters  sail  in  dodCy  8tate,t 
And,  vrrapt  in  clouds,  in  tempests  tost. 
Weave  the  aiiy  web  of  fate  ; 
While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  the  shipless  main^ 
Sees  o'er  her  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  funeral 
train. 

II.  1. 

Thou  spakest,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glow'd. 
Each  unhewn  mass  of  living  stone 
Was  clad  in  horrors  not  its  own. 
And  at  its  base  the  trembling  nations  bow'd. 
Giant  Error,  darkly  grand, 
Grasp'd  the  globe  with  iron  hsmd. 
Circled  with  seats  of  bliss,  the  lord  of  light 
Saw  prostrate  worlds  adore  his  golden  height. 
The  statue,  waking  with  immortal  powers,^ 
Springs  from  its  parent  earth,  and  shakes  the 

spheres; 
Th'  indignant  pyramid  sublimely  towerf , 
And  braves  the  efforts  of  a  host  of  years. 
Sweet  music  breathes  her  soul  into  the  wind ; 
And  bright-eyed  painting  stamps  the  image  of  the 
mind. 

n.  2. 

jRound  their  rude  ark  old  Egypt's  sorcerers  rise  ! 
A  timbrell'd  anthem  swells  the  gale. 
And  bids  the  god  of  thunders  hail  ;| 

With  lowings  loud  the  captive  god  replies. 

*  The  funeral  rite  of  the  Hindoos. 

t  The  iaies  of  the  northern  mjtbologj.  See  Bfallet's 
Antiquities. 

t  kn  allusion  to  the  second-sight. 

§  See  that  floe  ilescriptii>n  of  the  sudden  animation  of 
the  PalUdiuro,  in  the  second  txwk  of  the  Aneid. 

U  The  bull,  Apis. 


Clouda  of  inceBfe  woo  thy  flBile, 
Scaly  monarch  of  the  Nile  ** 
But  ah  I  what  myriads  claim  tlie  bended  knee! 
Go,  eount  the  b«9y  diope  that  9well  the  sea. 
Prood  land !  what  eye  can  trace  thy  mystic  kn, 
Lock'd  up  in  characters  as  dark  at  ni|^  ^ 
What  eye  those  long,  long  fal^yrintlis  due  ex- 

pk>re,§ 
To  which  the  parted  soul  oft  wiogs  ber  Higirt} 
Again  to  visit  her  cold  cell  of  eliy» 
Charm'd  with  perennial  sweets,  and  sniUoi  it 
decay. 

IL3. 

On  yon  boar  straunit,  mildly  brightl 
With  purple  ethert  liquid  light, 
Hi^  o'er  the  world,  the  white-robed  mgi  gm 

On  dazzling  bursts  of  heavenly  fire ; 

Start  at  each  blue,  portcmtoiie  blase. 

Each  flame  that  flits  with  advctM  spin. 

But  say,  what  somds  mj  ear  iBvade 

From  Delphi's  venerable  shade  ? 

The  temple  rocks,  the  laurel  wmvw  ? 

<«  The  god !  the  god!"  tbe  sibyl  aica.1 

Her  figure  swells,  she  fbama,  abe  raves ! 
Her  figure  swells  to  more  than  moctal  tiM ! 

Streams  of  nature  roll  akmg^ 

Silver  notes  ascend  the  skieeY 
Wake,  echo,  wake  and  catdk  the  ioiig^ 

O  catch  it,  ere  It  diet ! 
The  sibyl  speaks,  the  dream  it  oVr» 
The  holy  harpings  charm  no  won. 
In  vain  she  checks  the  god's  controli 

His  madding  spirit  fills  her  fraaie. 
And  moulds  the  features  of  her  tool. 

Breathing  a  prO|>hetic  flame. 
The  cavern  frowns !  its  hundred  movthi  uoclisr ! 
And  in  the  thunder's  voice,  the  fsle  of  imfn 
flows! 

IILI. 

Moaa,  thy  Drmd  rites  awake  the  dead ! 

Rites  thy  brown  oaks  would  never  dare 

E'en  whisper  to  the  idle  air ; 
Rites  that  have  chain'd  old  oecan  on  hit  bed. 

ShiverM  by  thy  piercing  glanee. 

Pointless  &lls  the  hero's  lance. 
Thy  magic  bids  th'  imperial  eagle  f^,** 
And  blasts  the  laureate  wreath  of  rictoiy. 
Hark !  the  bard*»  soul  inspires  the  vocal  stziig! 
At  every  pause  dread  silence  hovers  oVrt 
While  murky  night  sails  round  on  raven  wlsg, 
Deepening  the  tempest's  bowl,  the  tonent^k 

roari 
Chased  by  the  mom  fiom  Snowdon^  awfiil  hnv, 
Where  late  she  sate  and  scowl'd  on  the  black  wan 
below. 

*  The  crocodile. 

t  According  to  an  ancient  proveib^H  was  leas  dtfcril 
In  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

t  The  hieroglyphica. 

§  Tlie  catacombs. 

II  «<  The  Persians,"  says  Herodocasb  "  have  no  Wf<M, 
alurs,  or  statuea  They  sacrlAca  on  the  tops  of  the  hlfb* 
est  mountains."    I.  131. 

IT  Mn.  VI.  46,  etc 

«*  See  Tacitus.  1.  ziv.  c  Sfli. 
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Lo,  fte«l-«]ad  wir  hii  gorgeous  stindard  rean  ! 

The  red  croti  fquadions  madly  nge,* 

And  mow  through  infancy  and  age  i 
Then  kisf  the  lacred  duft  and  melt  fai  tean. 

Veiling  from  tiie  ejre  of  day, 

Penaoce  dreams  her  life  away ) 
In  clobterM  tolitnde  she  sits  and  sighs, 
While  from  each  shrine  still,  small  responses  rise. 
Hear,  with  what  heartfelt  heat,  the  midnight  bell 
Swings  its  slow  summons  through  the  hollow 

pile! 
The  weak,  wan  Totarist  leaves  her  twilight  cell, 
To  walk,  with  taper  dim,  the  winding  aisle ; 
With  choral  chantings  yainly  to  aspire. 
Beyond  this  nether  sphere,  on  raptured  wing  of  fire. 

in.3. 
Lord  of  each  pang  the  nenres  can  feel. 
Hence  with  tiie  rack  and  reeking  wheel. 
Faith  lifts  the  soul  ahore  this  Uttle  ball! 
While  gleams  of  glory  open  round. 
And  circling  choirs  of  angels  call. 
Canst  thou,  with  all  thy  terrors  cxown'd, 
Hope  to  obscure  that  latent  spark. 
Destined  to  shine  when  suns  are  dark  ? 
Thy  triumphs  cease !  through  every  land. 
Hark !  truth  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease ! 
Her  heavenly  form,  with  glowing  hand. 
Benignly  points  to  piety  and  peace. 
FloshM  with  youth,  her  looks  impart 

Each  fine  feeling  as  it  flows  i 
Her  voice  the  echo  of  a  heart 

Pure  as  the  mountain  snows  t 
Celestial  transports  round  her  pky 
And  softly,  sweetly  die  away. 
She  smiles  !  and  where  is  now  the  cloud 

That  blacken'd  o'er  thy  baleful  reign  ? 
Grim  darkness  furls  his  leaden  shroud. 

Shrinking  from  her  glance  in  vain. 
Her  touch  unlocks  the  day-spring  from  above, 
^d  \o  !  it  visits  man  with  beams  of  light  and  love. 


VERSES 
wmrnxir  to  be  spoken  bt  mbs.  siDx>oif8.t 

Yes,  *tis  the  pulse  of  life !  my  fears  were  vain ; 
I  wake,  I  tvreatbe,  and  am  myself  again. 
Still  in  this  nether  world ;  no  seraph  yet ! 
Nur  wmlks  my  spirit,  when  the  sun  is  set. 
With  troubled  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  board, 
VThere  I  died  last — by  poison  or  the  sword ; 
Blanching  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of  night. 
Done  here  so  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light 

— To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  bell 
CaU*d  back  reality,  and  broke  the  spelL 
Ko  lieroine  claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tone ; 
k  very  woman — scarce  restrains  her  own  ! 


•  This  remarkable  event  happened  at  the  siege  and 
tack  of  Jerueal«ro,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century. 
M*uh.  Paris,  p.  3L 

t  After  a  trafedj,  performed  for  her  benefit,  at  the 
rheaire  Sojal  in  Dnvy-lane,  April  S7,  I7». 

9^ 


Can  she,  with  fiction,  ehaim  tiie  cheated  mind. 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  ptttassignM? 
Ah  no !  she  scorns  the  trap^ngs  of  her  art| 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  heait 

But,  ladies,  say,  must  I  alone  unmask  ? 
Is  here  no  other  actress  ?  let  me  ask. 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect. 
Know  every  woman  studies  stage  effect 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills, 
As  instinct  teaches,  or  as  hmnour  wills  i 
And  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls. 
Acts  in  the  drama  till  the  curtain  fidls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bells ! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  ragi. 
Along  the  carpet's  many-co]our*d  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour. 
Now  here,  now  there— in  noise  and  mischief  ever  I 
A  school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  papers. 
And  mimics  father's  gout,  and  mother**  vapours  | 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances ; 
Playful  at  church,  and  serious  when  she  dances  | 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes. 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows  | 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions ! 
A  romp !  that  lange$t  of  perpetual  motions ! 
—Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces. 
She  sports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places ; 
And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  &n, 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 
Too  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies ! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  si(^ ! 
Plays  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice } 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain'd. 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd ! 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  wife, 
With  all  the  dear,  distracting  cares  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave, 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive ; 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire. 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland-place  on  fire  | 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  concert,  opera,  ball, 
A  meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all  i 
And,  when  her  shatter'd  nerves  forbid  to  roam. 
In  very  spleen — rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last,  the  gray  dowager,  in  ancient  flounces. 
With  snuff  and  spectacles  the  age  denounces ; 
Boasts  how  the  sires  of  this  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duellM  for  a  smile. 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal  | 
With  modem  belles  eternal  warfare  wages. 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamour  from  their  cages ; 
And  shufiles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all. 
Like  some  old  ruin,  «  nodding  to  its  fall !" 

Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit  | 
Not  least  an  actress,  when  she  least  suspects  it 
Yet  nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot. 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  foigot  i 
Full  oft,  with  energy  that  scorns  control. 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ; 
Unlocks  each  thought  chain M  down  by  coward  art. 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start ! 
—And  she,  whose  first,  best  wish  is  your  appltiife» 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  drawa. 
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Born  on  the  stage--throngh  every  shifting  fcene, 
Obfcore  or  bright,  tempeftuous  or  serene, 
8til]  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired ! 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  like  these  inspired  ? 
TTiut  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings. 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  things  ! 
To  you,  uncheckM,  each  genuine  feeling  flows ; 
For  all  that  life  endears — to  you  she  owet . 


ON 


ASLEEP. 


Sleep  on,  and  dream  of  heaven  a  while. 
Though  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyes. 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs  !^ 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks. 
And  mantle  o*er  her  neck  of  snow. 
Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  I  wish — and  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps ! 
Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  breast 
^And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest ! 

Sleep  on  secure !    Above  control. 
Thy  thoughts  belong  to  heaven  and  thee ! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 
Remain  within  its  sanctuary ! 


TO 


Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly  $ 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

O,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  si^. 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 


FROM  EURIPIDES. 

Thebe  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock. 
The  village  girls,  singing  wild  madrigals. 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear. 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.     There  first  I 

her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 
'Twas  heaven  to  look  upon  $  and  her  sweet  yoke. 
As  tunable  as  harp  of  many  strings. 
At  once  spoke  Joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul ! 


saw 


Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  murmuring  bees } 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  build  there;   and,  at  summer 

noon. 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers. 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sate  conceal'd. 
Sing  to  herself    •  «  • 


CAPTIVITY. 

Caged  in  old  woods,  whose  revereDd  echoes  vib 
When  the  hem  screams  ahmg  the  distant  lake, 
Her  little  heart  oft  flutters  to  be  free. 
Oft  sighs  to  turn  the  unrelentiog  key. 
In  vain !  the  nurse  that  rusted  relie  wean. 
Nor  moved  by  gold — nor  to  be  moved  by  teant 
And  terraced  walls  their  black  refleetion  throw 
On  the  green  mantled  moat  that  tlaeps  below. 


THE  SAILOR. 

The  tailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  natiTe  thoie, 
As  all  its  lessening  turrets  blnely  fide ; 
He  climbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eye  ooee  bur, 
And  Imsy  fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 

Ah !  now  each  dear,  domestic  tecne  he  knew 
Recall'd  and  cherish*d  in  a  foreign  clisae. 
Charms  with  the  magic  of  a  moonlight  viev; 
Its  colours  mellow'd,  not  impairM,  by 


True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  hcsit, 
Through  all  tiie  hcmors  of  the  stoimy  maini 
This,  tiie  last  wish  that  would  with  life  depiit, 
To  see  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again. 

When  mom  first  faintly  draws  her  silver  Vsoit, 
Or  eve's  gray  cloud  descends  to  drink  the  vnti 
When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight  darkness  join. 
Still,  still  he  views  the  partmg  look  she  gavsu 

Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hovering  o*cr. 
Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole  i 
And  when  the  beating  billows  round  him  lov. 
Whispers  sweet  hope  to  soothe  his  tronhlod  m«L 

Carved  is  her  name  in  many  a  spicy  grove. 
In  many  a  plantain  forest,  waving  widei 
Where  dusky  youths  in  painted  plumage  roft, 
And  giant  palms  o'erarch  the  golden  tide. 

But  lo,  at  last  he  comes  with  crowded  sail ! 
Lo,  o'er  the  cliff  what  eager  figures  bend ! 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  the  fdt! 
In  each  he  hears  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 


—'TIS  she,  tis  she  herself !  she  waves  her 
Soon  is  tiie  anchor  cast,  the  canvass  IvrlMi 
Soon  through  the  whitening  snige  he  tfiSa^  ^ 

land. 
And  clasps  the  maid  he  singled  from  the  woili 


TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 

Immou  manet ;  nndtoaqiM  nepoies, 

Moltlr  virfim  volvans  doraado  sacola,  vlaclL— 1^ 

Round  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  move ! 
From  thee  no  sacred  mumiurs  breaths  ! 
Yet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grove. 
Once  did  the  eagle  scream  above. 
And  the  wolf  howl  bencftdt 
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oee  the  iteel-clmd  knu^t  reclined, 
It  plamage  tempest  tofs'd  i 
the  demtb-bell  f  mote  the  wind, 
iven  long  fled  by  human  kind 
row  the  hero  cnee'd ! 

Utan  CUM,  and  daji  serene ; 
lag*  sporti,  and  garlands  gaj. 
nj  m  pnthwvj  crossM  the  green  i 
ids  and  shepherd  youths  were  seen 
tehrmte  the  May. 

if  many  a  forest  deep, 

}  many  a  nary  thunder  fraught 

Ihy  aeom-celb  asleep, 

■tined  ote  the  world  to  sweep, 

Bg  new  spheres  of  thought ! 

I  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell, 
y  Dndd  saw  thee  rise } 
tnting  then  the  guardian  spell, 
ihy  the  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 


fsd  top  and  branches  bare 
aggie  in  the  evening  sky } 
wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
ong  cone  that  shivers  there 
1  who  came  to  die ! 


TO  TWO  SISTERS.* 

00  sit  within,  and,  fond  of  grief, 
othcr^  free,  and  melt  in  tears. 

«  shun  all  counsel,  all  relief. 

Bat  in  mind,  though  young  in  years ! 

lat  torely  countenance,  which  shed 
be  spoke,  and  kindled  sweet  surprise, 
rame  each  warm  emotion  spread, 
her  Upi,  and  sparkled  in  hier  eyes. 

pore,  that  mored  but  to  persuade, 
tit  tnllTen'd  and  endear'd. 
t  once  her  secret  soul  convey*d, 
imM  delight  when  you  appear'd. 

led  the  life  of  bliss  below, 

1  hope  in  bright  perspectiye  drew  f 
le  tints !  folse  as  the  feverish  glow 
'  burning  cheek  distemper  threw  ! 

by  she  dwelb,  in  glory  moves  .* 
y  raaerved  for  you  to  share.) 
'  blest  in  blessing  those  she  loves 
laf !  unconscious  of  her  care. 


ON  A  TEAR. 

:  the  chymisfk  magic  art 
fstallize  this  sacred  treasure  I 
raid  it  glitter  near  my  heart 
source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

e  brilliant,  ere  it  fell, 
i  caught  from  Chloe*i  eye  j 
embling,  left  its  coral  cell — 
ng  of  sensibility ! 

1  the  death  of  a  foun^r  sister. 


Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light ! 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shfthe  i 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright. 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 
Who  ever  fly*st  to  bring  relief, 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  love  or  pity,  joy  or  griefl 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme, 
In  eveiy  clime,  in  every  age ; 
Thou  charm'Bt  in  fancy's  idle  dream. 
In  roason's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law*  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


TO  A  VOICE  THAT  HAD  BEEN  LOST.t 

Tana,  quid  afEectas  ftclem  mihi  ponere,  pictor  1 

Afiris  et  lingua  sum  filia ; 

Et,  si  vis  limilcin  pingcre,  plnge  sonum.— .^twomus. 

OircE  more,  enchantress  of  the  soul. 
Once  more  wc  hail  thy  soft  control. 
—Yet  whither,  whither  didst  thou  fly  ? 
To  what  bright  region  of  the  sky  ? 
Say,  in  what  distant  star  to  dwell  ? 
(Of  other  worlds  thou  seem'st  to  tell) 
Or  trembling,  fluttering  here  below. 
Resolved  and  unresolved  to  go, 
In  secret  didst  thou  still  impart 
Thy  raptures  to  the  pure  in  heart  ? 

Perhaps  to  many  a  desert  shore, 
Thee,  in  his  rage,  the  tempest  bore  ; 
Thy  broken  murmurs  swept  along, 
'Mid  echoes  yet  untuned  by  song ; 
Arrested  in  the  realms  of  frost. 
Or  in  the  wilds  of  ether  lost. 

Far  happier  thou  !  'twas  thine  to  soar 
Careering  on  the  wingrd  wind. 
Thy  triumphs  who  shall  dare  explore  ? 
Suns  and  their  systems  left  behind. 
No  tract  of  space,  no  distant  star. 
No  shock  of  elements  at  war. 
Did  thee  detain.    Thy  wing  of  fire 
Bore  thee  amidst  the  cherub-choir ; 
And  there  a  while  to  thee  'twas  given 
Once  more  that  voiced  beloved  to  join. 
Which  taught  thee  first  a  flight  divine. 
And  nursed  thy  infant  years  with  many  a  strain 

from  heaven ! 


FROM  A  GREEK   EPIGRAM. 

While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels. 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall, 
Sec,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals  ! 
O  fly — ^yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  fall. 
Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare. 
And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


•  The  law  r>rgraviialion. 
tMrs.  Sheridan's. 


t  la  Uic  wiuier  of  180^ 
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^         TO  THE 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  STATUE  OF  HERCULES, 
COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  TORSO. 

Am)  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  stone, 
(Thy  giant  limbs  to  night  and  chaos  hurl*d,) 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world ; 
Surviving  all,  majestic  and  alone  ? 
What  though  the  spirits  of  the  north,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth,  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept. 
Smote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headless  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dust  'mid  tower  and  temple  sunk ; 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  twas  thine  to  rise, 
Still,  still  unqueird  thy  glorious  energies ! 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught* 
Bright  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought  i 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spellf  in  secret  given. 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  heaven ! 


TO 


Ah  !  little  thought  she,  when,  with  mild  delight, 
By  many  a  torrent's  shining  track  she  flew. 
When  mountain-glens  and  caverns  fiiU  of  night 
O'er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw. 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept. 
That  her  light  footsteps  should  be  heMd  no  more. 
That  she  should  die — nor  watch'd,  alas !  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconscious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Yet  round  her  couch  indulgent  fancy  drew 
The  kindred  forms  her  closing  eye  required. 
There  didst  thou  stand— there,  with  the  smile  she 

knew. 
She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes ;  still,  still  the  same 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by  ! 
To  thee,  how  changed !  comes  as  she  ever  came 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  eye ! 

Nor  less,  less  oft,  as  on  that  day,  appears. 
When  lingering,  as  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting 
For  ever  lovely  in  the  light  of  youth ! 


WRITTEN  IN  A  SICK  CHAMBER. 

Thue,  in  that  bed  so  closely  curtain'd  round. 
Worn  to  a  shade,  and  wan  with  slow  decay, 
A  father  sleeps  !    O  hush'd  be  every  sound ! 
Soft  may  we  breathe  the  midnight  hours  away  ! 

He  stirs— yet  still  he  sleeps.   May  heavenly  dreams 
Long  o'er  his  smooth  and  settled  pillow  rise ; 
Till  through  the  shutter'd  pane  the  morning  streams 
And  on  the  hearth  the  glimmering  rushli^t  dies. 


•  In  (he  gardens  of  the  Vatican,  where  It  was  placed  tj 
Julius  n.,  it  was  long  the  iavourite  suidy  of  those  great 
men  to  whom  we  owe  the  revival  of  (he  arts,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  Carraccl. 

t  Once  in  the  poeeesslon  of  Praxiteles,  If  we  may  be* 
UeTe  an  ancient  epifram  on  the  Ouidian  Yenus.— Ana- 
lecte  Yet.  Poetaium,  m.  300. 

t  On  the  death  of  her  sisier. 


THE  BOY  OF  EGREMOND.^ 

«  Sat,  what  remains  when  hope  it  if 
She  answer'd,  **  Endlen  weeptng  !** 
For  in  the  herdsman's  eye  she  raftd 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping: 

At  Embeaj  rung  the  matiift-bell. 
The  stag  was  roused  on  Barden  fell  { 
The  mingled  sounds  were  sweUing,  djii 
And  down  the  Whaife  a  hem  was  Mjia^ 
When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood. 
In  tartan  clad  and  forest  green. 
With  hound  in  leash  and  hawk  Ib  hood. 
The  Boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 
Blithe  was  his  song,  a  song  of  yore  i 
But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two. 
And  the  river  rushes  throuf^ 
His  voice  was  heard  no  more  ! 
Twas  but  a  step !  tike  gulf  he  passM 
But  that  step— it  was  his  last! 
As  through  the  mist  he  wingM  his  way, 
(A  cloud  that  hovers  night  and  day,) 
The  hotmd  hung  back,  and  badt  he  drew 
The  master  and  his  merlin  too. 
That  narrow  place  of  noise  and  ftxilb 
Received  their  Uttle  aU  of  life ! 

There  now  the  matin-l>ell  is  rung; 
The  **  Miserere  !*'  duly  sung ; 
And  holy  men  in  cowl  and  hood 
Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wool 
But  what  avail  they  ?    Ruthlesi  lord. 
Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  the  twori 
Here  on  the  young  its  liiry  sptnt. 
The  helpless  and  the  innooent. 
Sit  now  and  answer  groan  lor  groan. 
The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own. 
And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there 
The  mother  in  her  long  despair. 
Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleeinag, 
Of  those  who  by  the  Wharfe  were  wtcpiB 
Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 
When  red  with  blood  the  river  loIlM. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRUGE 

Or  thee,  blest  youth,  a  &ther^  hand  eoofas 
The  maid  thy  earliest,  fondest  widwe  knew. 
Each  soft  enchantment  of  the  soul  is  ktft  i 
Thine  be  the  Joys  to  firm  attachmcot  doe. 

As  on  she  moves  with  hesitating  grace. 
She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  voiee ; 
And,  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace, 
Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confirms  the  d 


•  In  the  twelfth  centeiy  WllUam  Fbs-OvBcai 
waste  the  valleys  of  Craven  whh  fire  and  swoni 
was  afterward  established  there  tj  his  oade,  I) 
King  of  Scotland. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  race;  his  son,  eooanonlj  < 
the  Boy  of  Egremond,  dying  befcre  htan  in  the  naaeei 
related ;  when  a  priory  was  removed  from  Eob 
Bolton,  that  It  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
where  the  accident  happened.  That  place  Is  mill  \ 
by  the  name  of  the  Strid ;  and  the  moiker'e  anew 
given  in  the  first  stansa.  Is  to  this  day  often  repeal 
Wharibdale.-4See  WUttaker's  HIsl  of  Craven. 
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fine  tnaon  of  her  fieeliiig  frame ! 
m  tuniB— Angire  %  yirgin**  fetn ! 
« tnnu  with  fureit,  tenderest  claim  t 
that  chftimi ,  reluctance  that  endean ! 

tpooM  the  sacred  rite  lequiret, 
\ill  boeom  hunts  th'  unbidden  sigh, 
iqjsterioas  awe  the  scene  inspires ; 
r  Upe  the  trsmbling  accents  die. 

ir  face  what  wild  emotions  play ! 
m  and  shades  tn  sweet  confusion  blend ! 
^^7  ^»  S^  harbingers  of  day, 
1  sunshine  on  her  soul  descend ! 

line  own  eonfest,  ecstatic  thought ! 
dukll  straw  thy  summer  path  with  flowers ; 
blue  eyes,  with  mildest  lustre  fraught, 
Im  eniTint  of  domestie  hours ! 


BB  ALPS  AT  DAYBREAK. 

onbeams  streak  the  azure  skies, 
ne  with  light  the  mountain's  brow  t 
MHinds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise, 
laae  the  roebuck  through  the  snow. 

rock  to  rock,  with  giant  bound, 
n  their  iron  poles  they  pass } 
lest  the  air,  oonrulsed  by  sound, 
ram  abore  m  frozen  mass.* 

lats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way, 
ggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude ; 
I  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey, 
iciert  care  or  hanging  wood. 

bile  the  torrent  thunders  loud, 
the  echoing  clifTs  reply, 
its  peep  o'er  the  morning  cloud, 
1,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


ION  OF  AN  ITALUN  SONNET. 

e,  under  friendship's  Testure  white, 

,  his  little  limbs  concealing ; 

t  in  sport,  and  oft  in  spite, 

itgr  meets  the  dazzled  sight, 

thnagh  his  tears  revealing. 

Mw  as  rage  the  god  appears  ! 

rns,  and  tempests  shake  his  frame ! — 

ng,  or  smiling,  or  in  tears, 

re  I  and  lore  is  still  the  same. 


A  CHARACTER. 

the  hedge-row  shade  the  violet  steals, 
eet  air  its  modest  leaf  reveals ; 
barms,  but  by  their  influence  known, 
hearts,  and  mould  them  to  her  own. 

)  paases  in  the  Alpa,  where  the  f^idcB  tell 
m  with  speed,  and  mj  nothlnf ,  lest  the  agi- 
Ur  Should  looeen  (he  snows  above. 


TO  THX 

YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF  LADY  ♦♦♦♦. 

Ah,  why  with  tell-tale  tongue  reveal* 
What  most  her  blushes  would  conceal  f 
Why  lift  that  modest  veil  to  trace 
The  seraph  sweetness  of  her  face  ? 
Some  fairer,  better  sport  prefer } 
And  feel  for  us,  if  not  for  her. 

For  this  presumption,  soon  or  late. 
Know  thine  shall  be  a  kindred  fate. 
Another  shall  in  vengeance  ris»— 
Sing  Harriet's  cheeks,  and  Harriet's  eyes ; 
And,  echoing  back  her  wood-notes  wild, 
— ^Trace  all  the  mother  in  the  child ! 


AN  EPITAPHt  ON  A  ROBIN-REDBREAST 

Treao  lightly  here ;  for  here,  tis  said. 
When  piping  winds  are  hush'd  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  tmder  ground. 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves. 
With  ruflled  wing  and  faded  breast. 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves  i 
—Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest ! 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green. 
Or  schoolboy's  giant  form  is  seen ; 
But  love,  and  joy,  and  smiling  spring, 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing ! 


TO  THE  GNAT. 

When  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  summer  eve. 
Poetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye ; 
And  fairy  scenes,  that  fancy  loves  to  weave. 
Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy  { 
'TIS  thine  to  range  in  busy  quest  of  prey, 
Thy  feathery  antlers  quivering  with  delight. 
Brush  from  my  lids  the  hues  of  heaven  away. 
And  all  is  solitude,  and  all  is  night ! 
—Ah  now  thy  barbed  shaft,  relentless  fly, 
Unsheathes  its  terrors  in  the  sultry  air ; 
No  guardian  sylph,  in  gulden  panoply, 
Lifts  the  broad  shield,  and  points  the  glittering  spear. 
Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whirring  wings, 
Thy  dragon  scales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 
Hark,  thy  shrill  horn  its  fearful  larum  flings  ! 
—I  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more  ! 


A  WISH. 

MiiTE  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear  ; 
A  willowy  brook,  th:it  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

*  Alluding  to  some  versos  which  she  had  written  on  an 
eldor  sister, 
t  Inscribed  on  an  am  in  the  flower-garden  at  Hafod. 
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ROGERS. 


The  awaUoVy  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twittflffrom  her  elay-built  nest  $ 
Oft  fhall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew } 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

rhe  village  church,  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  giTen, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze. 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


WRITTEN  AT  BfiDNIGHT,  1786. 

While  through  the  broken  pane  the  tempest  sighs. 
And  my  step  falters  on  the  faithless  floor. 
Shades  of  departed  joys  around  me  rise. 
With  many  a  face  that  smiles  on  me  no  more  i 
With  many  a  voice  that  thrills  of  transport  gave. 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  that  tufts  their  grave ! 


AN  ITALIAN  SONG. 

Deax  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there  i 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound ; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave. 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade. 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade. 
These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail, 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 


That  birds  may  eome  and  drink  upon  his  grare 
Making  it  holy  .** 


AN  INSCRIPTION. 

SiiEPHEBD,  or  huntsman,  or  worn  mariner, 
Whate*er  thou  art,  who  wouldst  allay  thy  thirst. 
Drink  and  be  glad.    This  cistern  of  white  stone, 
Arch*d,  and  o'erwrought  with  many  a  sacred  verse, 
This  iron  cup  chain 'd  for  the  general  use, 
And  these  rude  scats  of  earth  within  the  grove. 
Were  given  by  Fatima.    Borne  hence  a  bride, 
'Twas  here  she  tum*d  from  her  beloved  sire, 
To  see  his  face  no  more.*    0,  if  thou  canst, 
(Tis  not  far  off,)  visit  his  tomb  with  flowers  | 
And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  fill 
The  two  small  cells  scoop'd  in  the  marble  there, 

8e«  an  aaecdou  relaled  tj  FMMniaf^  IU.901 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  80 
LAND,  SEPTEMBER  S,  1812. 

Blvx  was  the  loch,  the  clouds  were  go» 
Ben  Lomond  in  his  glory  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  thee  {  when  the  breeze 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands. 
Thy  kirk-yard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  gray  with  age,  the  dial  stands ; 
That  dial  so  well  known  to  me  ! 
—Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  tbee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  itad. 

The  fairy  isles  fled  far  away  % 
That  with  its  woods  and  uplands  green, 
Where  shepherd  huts  are  dimly  seen. 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  days 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  covert,  fled. 
And  that,  th*  asylum  of  the  deadt 
While,  as  the  boat  went  menilj. 
Much  of  Rob  Royf  the  boatman  told  i 
His  arm,  that  fell  below  his  knee. 
His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  hokL 

Tarbat^  thy  shore  I  climb'd  at  last, 
And,  thy  shady  region  pass'd. 
Upon  anothor  shore  I  stood. 
And  look'd  upon  another  flood  ^ 
Great  ocean's  self !    ('TIS  he  who  fiDs 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills ;) 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  romid, 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground  { 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among, 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell ;  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew; 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half  deecried. 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide. 
The  cliffs  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  hart  t 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  iiset 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet ; 
The  shatter'd  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rush'd  in  vais. 
Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain  i 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  deep  f| 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight. 
The  prow  wakes  splendour ;  and  the  oar. 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before. 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light ! 
Glad  sign,  and  sure  !  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale  s 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be 
That  leads  to  friendship  and  to  thee ! 

•  A  Turkish  superstition. 

t  A  fiunous  outlaw. 

t  Signifying,  In  th*  Eras  language,  an  IsthaouL 

§  Loch  Long. 

n  A  phenonsaoB  dsicrihad  by  amaj  Bavtgatars. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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>f  t  retraty  and  sacred  too ! 
If  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
IqIj  on  the  desert  air, 
Mies  deck'd  thy  summits  blue, 
e  some  lored  romantic  tale, 
11  mj  weary  mind  recall, 
ie  hum  and  stir  of  men, 
eehen  grove  and  water&ll, 
Tj  with  its  gliding  sail, 
r— the  lady  of  the  glen ! 


A  FAREWELL. 

nre,  enehanting  maid,  adieu ! 
be  gone  while  yet  I  may  i 
U  I  weep  to  think  of  you, 
•  I  will  not,  cannot  stay. 

-eet  expression  of  that  face, 
IT  changing,  yet  the  same, 
I  dare  not  turn  to  trace — 
I  my  aonl,  it  fires  my  frame ! 

e  me,  give  me,  ere  I  go, 
le  lock  of  those  so  blest, 
nd  your  cheek  a  wanner  glow, 
your  white  neck  love  to  rest. 

when  to  kindle  soft  delight, 
ind  has  dianccd  with  mine  to  meet, 
vld  its  thrilling  touch  excite 
so  short,  and  yet  so  sweet  ? 

4mt  no,  it  must  not  be. 
a  long,  a  long  adieu ! 
till,  methinks,  you  frown  on  me, 
a  eonld  I  fly  from  you. 


JRIPTION  FOR  A  TEMPLE. 

lEinCATED  TO  THE   GRACES.* 

rith  rererence.    There  are  those  within 
lling-place  is  heaven.    Daughters  of 

flow  all  the  decencies  of  life ; 
fn  nothing  pleases,  virtue's  self 
t  loved  I  and  those  on  whom  the}'  smilo, 
ti  they  be,  and  wise,  and  beautiful, 
with  doable  lustre. 


ro  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

the  sun  !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight, 
ith  her  thou  lovest  in  fields  of  light ; 
the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold, 
nt  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 
thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 
shut  with  silent  ecstasy  ! 
thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept. 
man ;  soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 
craph  in  the  blaze  of  day ! 

•  At  Wobom  Abbey. 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
OCTOBER  10,  1806.* 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  approach,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
Mark  where  the  small  remains  of  greatness  lic.f 
There  sleeps  the  dust  of  Fox,  for  ever  gone : 
How  dear  the  place  where  late  bis  glory  shone  ! 
And,  though  no  more  ascends  the  voice  of  prayer 
Though  the  last  footsteps  cease  to  linger  there. 
Still,  like  an  awful  dream  that  comes  again, 
Alas !  at  best  as  transient  and  as  vain, 
Still  do  I  see  (while  through  the  vaults  of  night 
The  funeral  song  once  more  proclaims  the  rite) 
The  moving  pomp  along  the  shadowy  aisle. 
That,  like  a  darkness,  fillM  the  solemn  pile ; 
Th*  illustrious  line,  that  in  long  order  led. 
Of  those  that  loved  him  living,  moumM  him  dead  { 
Of  those  the  few,  that  for  their  country  stood 
Round  him  who  dared  be  singularly  good : 
All,  of  all  ranks,  that  claimM  him  for  their  own ; 
And  nothing  wanting — ^but  himself  alone  !^ 

O  say,  of  him  now  rests  there  but  a  name ; 
Wont,  as  he  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  flame  ? 
Friend  of  the  absent,  guardian  of  the  dead  !§ 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  sorrows  shed  ? 
(Such  as  he  shed  on  Nelson's  closing  grave ; 
How  soon  to  claim  the  sj'mpathy  he  gave  !) 
In  him,  resentful  of  another's  wrong, 
The  dumb  were  eloquent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  his  lips  a  charm  celestial  drew — 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too  p| 

What  though  with  war  the  madding  nations  rung, 
"  Peace,"  when  he  spoke,  was  ever  on  his  tongue ! 
Amidst  the  frowns  uf  power,  the  tricks  of  state. 
Fearless,  resolved,  and  negligently  great ! 
In  vain  malignant  vapours  gathered  round; 
lie  walk'd,  erect,  on  consecrated  ground. 
The  clouds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  orb  of  day. 
Reflect  its  splendour,  and  dissolve  away  ! 

When  in  retreat  he  laid  his  thunder  by. 
For  lettered  case  and  calm  philosophy. 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  silent  grove. 
Where  still  his  godlike  spirit  deigns  to  rove  ; 
Blest  by  the  orphan's  smile,  tlie  widow's  prayer. 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  his  lamp  on  Humerus  hallow 'd  page  ; 
There,  listening,  sate  the  horu  and  the  sage ; 
And  they,  by  virtue  and  l»y  blood  allied. 
Whom  most  he  loved,  and  in  whose  arms  he  died. 

Friend  of  all  human  kind  !  not  here  alone 
(The  voice  that  speaks,  was  not  to  thee  unknown) 
Wilt  thou  bo  miss'd.    O'er  every  land  and  sea. 
Long,  lung  shall  England  be  revered  in  thee  ! 
And,  when  the  storm  is  hushM — in  distant  years — 
Foes  on  thy  grave  shall  meet,  and  mingle  tears  ! 


*  After  ihe  funeral  of  tho  Kight  Hun.  Charles  James 
Fox. 

t  Voncr  voir  le  pcu  qui  n  'US  rcBltMlolanttle  grandeur, 
clc.—BosMuet.     Oraitimtfunihre  tie  Lotiis  de  limirbon. 

t  Rt  rien  enfin  nc  manqui:  dans  lous  ccs  honncurs,  quo 
cclui  a  qui  on  les  rend.— /6ir/. 

§  Alluding  {^rticularly  t>>  his  t>|M>cch  on  movinfl:  a  now 
writ  f.jf  ihe  borou^^h  of  T!iviHl.)ck,  March  16,  I8i>2. 

II  Sec  thai  admirable  deliiKNiti'tn  of  his  characicrbj  Sir 
Jamrs  MacliinlKsh,  which  firsi  api>earcd  in  the  Bombay 
Courier,  January  17, 197. 


JAMES  GRAHAME. 


The  poem  of  The  Sabbath  will  long  endear  the 
name  of  James  Geahaxe  to  all  who  love  the  due 
obsenrance  of  Sunday,  and  are  acqoainted  with  the 
devout  thoughts  and  poetic  feeling  which  it  inspires. 
Nor  will  he  be  remembered  for  this  alone ;  his 
British  Georgics  and  his  Birds  of  Scotland,  rank 
with  those  productions  whose  images  and  sentiments 
take  silent  possession  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there 
when  more  startling  and  obtrusive  things  are 
forgotten.  There  is  a  quiet  natural  ease  about  all 
his  descriptions ;  a  light  and  shade  both  of  land- 
scape and  character  in  all  his  pictures,  and  a  truth 
and  beauty  which  prove  that  he  copied  from  his 
own  emotions,  and  painted  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
eyes,  without  looking,  as  Dryden  said,  through  the 
spectacles  of  books.  To  his  fervent  piety  as  well 
as  poetic  spirit  the  public  has  borne  testimony,  by 
purchasing  many  copies  of  his  works.  The  Birds  of 
Scotland  is  a  fine  series  of  pictures,  giving  the  form, 
the  plumage,  the  haunts,  and  habits  of  each  individ- 
ual bird,  with  a  graphic  fidelity  rivalling  the  labours 
of  Wilson.  His  drama  of  Mary  Stuart  wants  that 
passionate  and  hnppy  vigour  which  the  stage  re- 
quires ;  some  of  his  songs  are  natural  and  elegant ; 
his  Sabbath  Walks,  Biblical  Pictures,  and  Rural 
Calendar,  are  all  alike  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
description  and  an  original  turn  of  thought  He 
was  bom  at  Glasgow,  22d  April,  1765;  his  father, 
who  was  a  writer,  educated  him  for  the  bar,  but  he 
showed  an  early  leaning  to  the  Muses,  and  such  a 
love  of  truth  and  honour  as  hindered  him  from 
accepting  briefs  which  were  likely  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  paths  of  equity  and  justice.  His  Sabbath 
was  written  and  published  in  secret,  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  lady  whom  he  had  married 
among  its  wannest  admirers  ;  nor  did  her  admira- 
tion lessen  when  she  discovered  the  author.  His 
health  declined ;  he  accepted  the  living  of  Sedge- 
ware,  near  Durham,  and  performed  his  duties 
diligently  and  well  till  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  14th  September,  1811. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Grahame's  poetry,  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,)  appears  to  us  to 
consist  in  its  moral  character ;  in  that  natural  ex- 
pression of  kindness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  which 
gives  such  a  peculiar  air  of  paternal  goodness  and  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  to  his  writings ;  and  that  earnest 
and  intimate  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  his  com- 
passion, which  assures  us  at  once  that  he  is  not 
making  a  theatrical  display  of  sensibility,  but  merely  . 


giving  vent  to  the  llMiiiliur  lentiiiiciitsoC  hit  boML 
We  can  trace  here,  in  short,  and  with  the  nae  pkat* 
ing  effect,  that  entire  abseDCt  of  ut,  offort,  aai  tU 
fectation,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  Mst 
remarkable  distinctioii  of  hit  mttonptt  in  dNoip- 
tion.  Almost  all  the  other  poetf  with  whoa  vt  SIC 
acquainted,  appear  but  too  obviooilj  to  pnt  their 
feelings  and  afflictions,  as  well  at  their  fancicfl  aai 
phrases,  into  a  sort  of  itadied  dress,  bofoit  tky 
venture  to  present  them  to  tho  ciowdsd  wmaMj 
of  the  publici  and  though  Um  stjls  sad fuhisn cf 
this  dress  varies  aceordiag  to  tho  tasto  lad  abih^ 
of  the  inventors,  still  it  serves  ahnoot  cqpal^  to 
hide  their  native  proportions,  and  to  prote  Ihit 
they  were  a  little  ashamed  or  afraid  to  cthibit 
them  as  they  really  were.    Now,  Mr.  Gfahsae, 
we  think,  has  got  over  this  fencrnl  m  i  iiiaiai  ■ 
and  shyness  about  showing  the  natnral  and  staph 
feelings  with  which  the  eontenplaCiDa  of  hMSM 
emotion  should  affect  as  s  or  ratlier,  has  bssn  In 
seriously  occupied,  and  too  constantly  cngnwssJ 
with  the  feelings  themselves,  to  think  how  tk 
confession  of  them  might  be  taken  bj  the  gcae- 
rality  of  his  readers,  to  concern  himself  aboet  tk 
contempt  of  the  fastidious,  or  the  derifion  of  tk 
unfeeling.    In  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  BMtt  nei- 
ther with  the  Musidoras  and  Damons  of  Thonsos, 
nor  the  gipsy-women  and  Ellen  Orfoids  efCnMsi 
and  still  less  with  the  Matthew  Schootaasim, 
Alice  Fells,  or  Martha  Raes  of  Mr.  Woidswoifh  |— 
but  we  meet  with  the  ordinary  peasants  of  8eel- 
land  in  their  ordinary  situations,  and  with  a  toai^ 
ing  and  simple  expresskm  of  concern  for  their  ssf* 
ferings,  and  of  generous  indolgenee  for  their  ftalh. 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  Irindness  and  condeeect' 
sion,  on  the  one  hand  i  nor  is  lie  ostcntatioos  «r 
vain  of  it,  on  the  other  i  but  gives  expression  is 
the  most  plain  and  unaflRected  manner  to  scntimsais 
that  are  neither  counterfeited  nor  disguised.    Wt 
do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  tets  us  ia  se 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  piedaees  s» 
full  and  pleasing  a  conviction  that  it  is  dictated  ^ 
the  genuine  feelings  which  it  aims  at  eommuaicat- 
ing  to  the  reader.    If  there  be  less  fire  and  etoft- 
tion  than  in  the  strains  of  some  of  his  eontfpo 
raries,  there  is  more  truth  and  tenderness  than  is 
commonly  found  along  with  those  qoalities,  and 
less  getting  up  either  of  language  or  of  seuiimest 
than  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  mode n 
composition. 
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THE  SABBATH. 


ARGUMENT. 
€f  a  Sabbath  morning  in  die  countiy.    The 
■t  home.     The  town  mechanic's  morning 

•  meditation.  The  sound  of  belle.  Crowd 
g  to  church.  Interral  befure  the  service 
icoctlsh  service.  English  service.  Scriptures 
e  ovgan,  with  the  voices  of  the  people.  The 
oa  to  the  sick  man's  coach :  bis  wish.  The 
4  Gud  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods.  The 
boy  among  the  hills.  People  seen  on  the 
lurning  from  church.  Contrast  of  tlie  present 
I  those  immediately  preceding  the  Revolu- 
i  persecution  of  the  Covenanters :  A  Sabbath 
«:  Cameron:  Renwick:  Psalms.  Night 
IM  daring  storms.  A  funeral  according  to 
f  tha  ehorch  of  England.  A  female  charac- 
snkida.  Expostulation.  The  incurable  of 
iL  A  prison  scene.  Debtors.  Divine  ser- 
a  prison  hall.  Persons  under  sentence  of 
ha  puMlc  guilt  of  Inflicting  capful  punfsh- 
panoM  who  have  been  left  destitute  of  re- 
I  moiml  Instruction.  Children  proceeding  to 
ickooL  The  father.  The  impress.  Appeal 
iKihnlnate  severity  of  criminal  law.  Com- 
lUdness  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  year  of  ju- 
icrlptloB  of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee. 

ofthatrampeta  through  the  land.   Thebond- 
Ua  funlly  returning  from  their  servitude  to 
I  of  their  inheritance.    Emigranu  to  the 
Their  Sabbath  worship.  The  whole 

•  of  Highland  districts  who  have  emigrated 
(Ull  regret  their  country.  Even  the  blind 
U  tha  ol^Jects  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
4n  amigrant'a  contrast  between  the  tropical 
od  SeoUand.  Tha  boy  who  had  been  bom 
■affs.  Description  of  a  person  on  a  desert 
la  Sabbath.  His  release.  Missionary  ship. 
c  ocean.  Defence  of  missionaries.  Effects 
renion  of  the  primitive  Christians.    Transi- 

■lava  trade.  Tiie  Sabbath  in  a  slave  ship. 
fCnglanri  on  the  subject  of  her  encouras^ment 
riUa  complication  of  crimes.  Transition  to 
fitnnau  Issue  of  the  late  war— in  France^ 
land.  Aposuophe  to  Tsll.  The  attempt  to 
lata.    The  treacherous  foes  alruaily  in  pos- 

Iha  passes.  Their  devasuting  progress. 
.  Addraas  to  Scotland.  Happiness  of  scclu- 
Jm  world.    Descriptionctf  a  Sabbath  evening 

d.  Fialmody.  An  aged  man.  Dcscrirition 
Miionf  female  reduced  to  poverty  by  old  age 
i.  IHsinterested  virtuous  conduct  to  be  found 
ha  lower  walks  of  life.  Test  of  charity  In  the 
laoommendation  to  the  rich  to  devote  a  par- 
Sabbath  to  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick.  In- 
ihaattb— to  music.  The  Beguine  nuns.  Laza- 
tcaamction.  Dawningsofiaith— its  progress 
nallon. 

be  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day ! 
t  voice  of  rural  labour,  hush'd 
boj'i  whistle,  and  the  milkmaid^s  song. 
Ikf  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
rassy  mingled  with  fading  flowers, 
>4noni  bloom'd  waving  in  the  breeze. 
most  fikint  attract  the  ear — the  bum 

e,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 

:  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
its  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
0  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 
ird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 
ir  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
s  hearen-toned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 
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Munnurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
0*ennounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals. 
The  Toice  of  psalms — ^the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings,  peace  o'er  yon  village 
broods; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests  i  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased  ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man. 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large  ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  imwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjo3's. 
Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely  ;  the  ground 
Both  scat  and  board ;  screen'd  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree  i 
But  on  this  day,  imbosom'd  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  cover'd  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke  { 
While,  wandering  slowly  up  the  river-side. 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough. 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  its  roots ;  and  while  ho  thus  surveys. 
With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  prcstunption  in  the  hope. 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end. 

But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls : 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile. 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-paved  ground. 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave  well 

pleased ; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  approach 
The  house  of  God ;  these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in.     A  placid  stillness  reigns. 
Until  the  man  of  God,  worthy  the  name. 
Arise  and  read  th'  anointed  shepherd's  lays. 
His  locks  of  snow,  his  brow  serene,  his  look 
Of  love,  it  speaks,  "  Ye  are  my  children  all ; 
The  gray-huir'd  man,  st(K>ping  upon  his  staff. 
As  well  as  he,  the  giddy  child,  whose  eye 
Pursues  the  swallow  flitting  thwart  the  dome." 
Loud  swells  the  sung :  0  how  that  simple  sung. 
Though  nidcly  chanted,  how  it  melts  the  heart. 
Commingling  soul  with  soul  in  one  full  tide 
Of  praise,  of  thankfulness,  of  humble  trust ! 
Next  comes  the  unpremeditated  prayer, 
Breatlicd  from  the  inmost  heart,  in  accents  low. 
But  earnest.— A Iter'd  is  the  tone;  to  man 
Are  now  address'd  the  sacred  speaker's  words. 
Instruction,  admonition,  comfort,  peace. 
Flow  from  his  tongue :  O  chief  let  comfort  flow  \ 
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n  is  most  needed  in  this  vale  of  tears ; 

Yes,  make  the  widow's  heart  to  ping  for  joy ; 

The  stranger  to  discern  th'  Almighty's  shield 

Held  o'er  his  friendless  head ;  the  orphan  child 

Feel,  *mid  his  tears,  I  have  a  father  still ! 

*Tis  done.     But  hark  that  infant  querulous  voice 

Plaint  not  discordant  to  a  parent's  car ; 

And  sec  the  father  raise  the  white-robed  babe 

In  solemn  dedication  to  the  Lord : 

The  holy  min  sprinkles  with  forth-stretch'd  hand 

The  face  of  innocence ;  then  earnest  turns. 

And  prays  a  blessing  in  the  name  of  Him 

Who  said,  Let  little  children  come  to  me  ; 

Forbid  them  not  ;*  the  infant  is  replaced 

Among  the  happy  band  ;  they,  smilingly, 

In  gay  attire,  hie  to  the  house  of  mirth, 

The  poor  man's  festival,  a  jubilee  day, 

Remember'd  long. 

Nor  would  I  leave  unsung 
The  lofty  ritual  of  our  sister  land  ; 
In  vestment  white,  the  minister  of  God 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-noteS; 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full : 
The  people  rising,  sing.  With  harp,  with  harp. 
And  voice  ofptalms;  harmoniously  attuned 
The  various  voices  blend  ;  the  long  drawn  aisles, 
At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tubes  a  mellow'd  stop  controls, 
In  soiter  harmony  the  people  join, 
While  liquid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band 
Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance. 
And  fill  the  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Again  the  organ-peal,  loud-rolling,  meets 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  choir;  Sublime, 
A  thousand  notes  s>nnphoniously  ascend. 
As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 
In  air,  soaring  heavenward :  afar  they  float, 
Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch; 
Raised  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close, 
Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheerM ; 
He  smiles  on  death  ;  but,  ah !  a  wish  will  rise,^ 
"  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof ! 
No  lukewarm  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow ; 
My  heart  would  sing ;  and  manj'  a  Sabbath-day 
My  steps  should  thither  turn ;  or,  wandering  far 
In  solitary  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow. 
There  would  I  bless  his  name,  who  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  vale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets, 
Who  gives  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  glow 
Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye." 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
That  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High  ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands — 
The  vaulted  firmament :  Far  in  the  woods, 


♦  "  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him  that  he 
should  t'tuch  ihem ;  and  hii  diiciplei  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them.  But  when  Jcnii  saw  it,  he  was  much  dlf. 
pleased,  and  said  unto  them,  Suffer  the  liule  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  la  the 
kinj^om  of  God.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  WhoeoeTer 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Ood  as  a  liule  child,  he 
shall  not  enter  therein.  And  ho  took  them  up  in  his 
anna,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them." 
Mark  x.  13-16. 


Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  city  chine. 

At  intervals  heard  through  the  breezeless  air; 

When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move. 

Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray ; 

When  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk, 

Save  where  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom  r* 

There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 

The  man  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath  noon  { 

Silence  his  praise ;  his  disembodied  thoughts. 

Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  ascend 

Beyond  the  empjrrean.— 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heaTenlj  thnme. 

The  Sabbath-service  of  the  shepherd-boy. 

Id  some  lone  glen,  where  every  eound  is  lullM 

To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill. 

Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  faleon's  ciy, 

Stretch'd  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jetse*^  toa  i 

Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 

And  wonders  why  he  weeps ;  the  Tolnme  eksed. 

With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaTes,  he  sings 

The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  letaon,  conn'il 

With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof, 

Where  hmnble  lore  is  learnt,  where  hnmhle  msfk 

Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 

Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen. 

The  shepherd-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 

Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  tbt  straggling  tnndt 

Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prajtr. 

In  peace  they  home  resort.    0  blissful  days ! 

When  all  men  worship  God  as  conscienee  wiDs. 

Far  other  times  our  fathers*  giandsiies  knew, 

A  virtuous  race,  to  godliness  devote. 

What  though  the  skeptic'^  scorn  hath  dared  to  soil 

The  record  of  their  fame  !  what  though  the  mn 

Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatize 

The  sister-cause,  religion  and  the  law. 

With  superstition's  name  !  yet,  yet  their  deeds. 

Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death,— 

These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live  {  these  shall 

On  history'^  honest  page  be  pictured  bri^t 

To  latest  times.    Perhaps  some  hard,  whose  inw 

Disdains  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire. 

May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy,  every  hour 

They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doomM 

To  death ;— old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy ;  but  that  mom 

On  which  the  angel  said,  See  where  the  Lord 

Was  laid,  joyous  arose  $  to  die  that  day 

Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  w^]rs, 

O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreaij  wastes,  they 

sought 
The  upland  muirs,  where  rivers,  there  but  hrooks, 
Dispart  to  diflTerent  seas :  Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scoop'd,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  straagen 

seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye }  in  solitudes  like  these. 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foil'd 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws  i 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  (one  of  the  array. 
Whose  gleam,  in  former  dajrs,  had  scathed  the  toss 
Oh  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host,) 
The  lyart  veteran  hoard  the  word  of  God 
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*raD  thnnderM,  or  bj  Renwkk  pour*d 

B  ttnam ;  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 

of  pniw.    The  wheeling  plover  ceased 

at  {  the  solitary  pbce  was  glad, 

the  distant  cairns  the  watcher'^  ear* 

louhtfidlj  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note, 

s  more  gloomy  followM )  and  no  more 

mbled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day, 

bip  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 

,sare  when  the  wintcy  stonn  raved  fierce, 

ader-peals  compell*d  the  men  of  blood 

I  within  their  dens :  then  danntlessly 

tcr'd  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 

I  otrnaAoiHed,  to  hear  the  voice, 

ithful  pastor's  voice  t  He  by  the  gleam 

Ml  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book, 

ds  of  comfort  spake:  Over  their  souls 

nta  soothing  came,— as  to  her  young 

thibwl's  plumes,  when,  at  the  close  of  eve, 

en  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 

eious  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 

ler  wings  {  close  nestling  'neath  her  breast, 

icrish'd,  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

ood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale, 

M  of  piajrer  itself,; — no  place  inspires 

t  more  accordant  with  the  day, 

es  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest:— 

e  cloae  of  evening  prayer,  the  toll, 

BB  fimeral  toll,  pausing,  proclaims 

ice  of  ttie  tomb :  the  homeward  crowds 

a  ritfaer  hand  i  the  pomp  draws  near  : 

r  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing, 

mmrrtcticn  and  ihe  iife. 

these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white, 

1  %  mournful  tale ;  some  blooming  friend 

lead  in  her  prime  of  years : — 'Twas  she, 

r  man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not 

ve, 

^1  tongm  pleaded  to  those  who  could  ; 

;el  tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye, 

er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  pray'd 

n  life,  with  heart  resign 'd  to  die, — 

to  die  I  for  happy  visions  bless'd 

ige'k  last  dajrSyt  and  hovering  round, 

on  her  soul,  giving  presage 

Tcn  wts  nigh :        O  what  a  burst 

«  from  her  lips !  what  tears  of  joy 

renwmrd  eyes  suffused !    Those  eyes  arc 

»cd| 

er  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown : 

td  in  death,  and  still  her  cold,  pale  face 

hat  smile  i  as  when  a  waveless  lake, 

the  wintiy  stars  all  bright  appear. 
1  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice, 
fleets  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged, 

by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast. 
It  knell !    The  slow  procession  stops : 
withdrawn,  death's  altar,  thick  cmboss'd 

lels  were  placed  on  the  nirruundiog  hills  to 
ingof  the  approach  of  the  inilitAry. 
nda  the  end  or  Columbns'i  voyace  to  thn  new 
«n  he  wu  alrmulj  nf«r,  but  not  in  sifrht  of  lanJ, 
ng  hopes  of  his  mariners  (for  his  own  confidence 
are  remained  unmoved)  wero  revived  hj  the 
e  of  Unls,  al  fint  hovering  round  the  shifi,  and 
ling  on  the  rigging. 


With  melancholy  ornaments— (the  name, 
The  record  of  her  blossoming  age) — appears 
UnveiI'd,  and  on  it  dust  to  dust  is  thrown. 
The  final  rite.    O !  hark  that  sullen  sound ! 
Upon  the  lower'd  bier  the  shovell'd  clay 
Falls  fast,  and  fills  the  void. — 

But  who  is  he 
That  stands  aloof,  with  haggard,  wistful  eye. 
As  if  he  coveted  the  closing  grave  ? 
And  he  docs  covet  it — his  wish  is  death : 
The  dread  resolve  is  fiz'd ;  his  own  right-hand 
Is  sworn  to  do  the  deed  t  The  day  of  rest 
No  peace,  no  comfort  brings  his  wo-wom  spirit : 
Self-cursed,  the  hallow'd  dome  he  dreads  to  enter  i 
He  dares  not  pray }  he  dares  not  sigh  a  hope ; 
Annihilation  is  his  only  heaven. 
Loathsome  the  converse  of  his  friends :  he  shims 
The  human  face ;  in  every  careless  eye 
Suspicion  of  his  purpose  seems  to  lurk. 
Deep  piny  shades  he  loves,  where  no  sweet  note 
Is  warbled,  where  the  rook  unceasing  caws : 
Or  far  in  moors,  remote  from  house  or  hut^ 
Where  animated  nature  seems  extinct 
Where  e*en  the  hum  of  wandering  bee  ne'er  breaks 
The  quiet  slumber  of  the  level  waste ; 
Where  vegetation's  traces  almost  fail. 
Save  where  the  leafless  cannachs  wave  their  tufts 
Of  silky  white,  or  massy  oaken  trunks 
Half  buried  lie,  and  tell  where  greenwoods  grew,— 
There  on  the  heathlcss  moss  uutstretch'd  he  broods 
O'er  all  his  ever-changing  plans  of  death  i 
The  time,  place,  means,  sweep  like  a  stormy  rack, 
In  fleet  succession,  o'er  his  clouded  soul ; — 
The  poniard, — and  the  opium  draught,  that  brings 
Death  by  degrees,  but  leaves  an  awful  chasm 
Between  the  act  and  consequence, — the  flash 
Sulphureous,  fraught  with  instantaneous  death  ;^ 
The  ruin'd  tower  perch'd  on  some  jutting  rock. 
So  high  that,  'tween  the  leap  and  dash  below. 
The  breath  might  take  its  flight  in  midway  air, — 
This  pleases  for  a  while ;  but  on  the  brink. 
Back  from  the  toppling  edge  his  fancy  shrinks 
In  horror :  sleep  at  last  his  breast  becalms,— 
He  dreams  His  done ;  but  starting  wild  awakes. 
Resigning  to  despair  his  dream  of  joy. 
Then  hope,  faint  hope,  revives — ^hope,  that  despair 
May  to  his  aid  let  loose  the  demon  frenzy,  * 

To  lead  scared  conscience  blindfold  o*cr  the  brink 
Of  self-destruction's  cataract  of  blood. 
Most  miserable,  most  incongruous  wretch  ! 
Darest  thou  to  spurn  thy  life,  the  boon  of  God, 
Yet  dreadest  to  approach  his  holy  place  ? 
O  dare  to  enter  in  I  maybe  some  word, 
Or  sweetly  chanted  strain,  will  in  thy  heart 
Awake  a  chord  in  unison  with  life. 
What  are  thy  fancied  woes  to  his,  whose  fate 
Is  (sentence  dire  !)  incurable  disease, — 
The  oufcast  of  a  lazar  house,  homeless, 
Or  with  a  home  where  eyes  do  scowl  on  him ! 
Yet  he,  e'en  he,  with  feeble  steps  draws  near. 
With  trembling  voice  joins  in  the  song  of  praise. 
Patient  he  wails  the  hour  of  hLs  release  ; 
lie  knows  he  has  a  home  beyond  the  grave. 

Or  turn  thee  to  that  house  with  studded  doors. 
And  iron-visor'd  windows  ;  even  there 
The  Sabbath  sheds  a  beam  of  bliss,  though  faint) 
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The  debtor's  friends  (for  still  he  has  some  friends) 

Have  time  to  visit  him  j  the  blossoming  pea, 

That  climbs  the  nist-wom  bars,  seems  fresher  tinged; 

And  on  the  little  turf,  this  day  renew  *d. 

The  lark,  his  prison  mate,  quivers  the  wing 

With  more  tham  wonted  joy.   See,  through  the  ban 

That  pallid  face  retreating  from  the  view, 

That  glittering  eye  following,  with  hopeless  looky 

The  friends  of  former  years,  now  passing  by 

In  peaceful  fellowship  to  worship  God ; 

With  them,  in  days  of  youthful  years,  he  roam*d 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  broomy  knowe  i  and  wist 

As  little  as  the  bUthest  of  the  band 

Of  this  his  lot ;  condemn'd,  condemned  unheard, 

The  party  for  his  judge ;— among  the  throng, 

The  Pharisaical  hard-hearted  man 

He  sees  pass  on,  to  join  the  heaven-taught  prayer, 

Forgive  our  debt$  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  t 

From  unforgiving  lips  most  impious  prayer  ! 

O  happier  far  the  victim  than  the  hand 

That  deals  the  legal  stab !    The  injured  man 

Enjoys  internal,  settled  calm ;  to  him 

The  Sabbath  bell  soimds  peace ;  he  loves  to  meet 

His  fellow  sufferers  to  pray  and  praise : 

And  many  a  prayer,  as  pure  as  e'er  was  breathed 

In  holy  fanes,  is  sigh'd  in  prison  halls. 

Ah  me !  that  clank  of  chains,  as  kneel  and  rise 

The  death-doom'd  row.    But  see,  a  smile  illumes 

The  face  of  some ;  perhaps  they're  guiltless :  0 ! 

And  must  high-minded  honesty  endure 

The  ignominy  of  a  felon's  fate  I 

No,  'tis  not  ignominious  to  be  wrong'd  t 

No ;  conscious  exultation  swells  their  hearts 

To  think  the  day  draws  nigh,  when  in  the  view 

Of  angels,  and  of  just  men  perfect  made. 

The  mark  which  rashness  branded  on  their  names 

Shall  be  effaced ; — ^when  wafted  on  life's  storm. 

Their  souls  shall  reach  the  Sabbath  of  the  skies  { — 

As  birds  from  bleak  Norwegia's  wintry  coast 

Blown  out  to  sea,  strive  to  regain  the  shore. 

But,  vainly  striving,  yield  them  to  the  blast.— 

Swept  o'er  the  deep  to  Albion's  genial  isle, 

Amazed  they  light  amid  the  bloomy  sprays 

Of  some  green  vale,  there  to  enjoy  new  loves, 

And  join  in  harmony  unheard  before. 

The  land  is  groaning  'neath  the  guilt  of  blood 
Spilt  wantonly :  for  every  death-doom'd  man, 
Who,  in  bis  boyhood,  has  been  left  untaught 
That  vitdom*t  trays  are  Ufayt  of  pUa»antnet$, 
And  all  her  path*  are  peace,  unjustly  dies. 
But,  ah  !  how  many  are  thus  left  untaught,— 
How  many  would  be  left,  but  for  the  buid 
United  to  keep  holy  to  the  Lord 
A  portion  of  his  day,  by  teaching  those 
Whom  Jesus  loved  with  forth-stretch'd  hand  to 

bless ! 
Behold  yon  motley  train,  by  two  and  two, 
Each  with  a  Bible  'neath  its  little  arm. 
Approach  well  pleased,  as  if  they  went  to  play, 
Tlie  dome  where  simple  lore  is  learnt  unbougfat: 
And  mark  the  &ther  "mid  the  sideway  throng ; 
Well  do  I  know  him  by  his  glistening  eye. 
That  follows  steadfastly  one  of  the  line, 
A  dark  seafaring  man  he  looks  to  be ; 
And  much  it  glads  his  boding  heart  to  think. 
That  when  once  more  he  sails  the  valleyM  deep, 


His  child  shall  still  receive  infltmetkols  boon. 
But  hark,— ft  noise,— «  crji    n  glewi  of  iwoidi  S- 
Resistance  if  in  vain,— be'k  home  nwny. 
Nor  is  allow'd  to  clasp  Us  weeping  child. 

My  innocent,  to  helpletf ,  yet  io  gay ! 
How  could  I  betr  to  be  thus  mdely  ton 
From  thee  t— to  see  thee  lilt  t^  little  um* 
And  impotently  strike  the  niiBan  man^— 
To  hear  thee  bid  him  chidin^y    begone ! 

O  ye  who  live  at  home,  and  kiit  ea^  eve 
Your  sleeping  in&nts  ere  yon  go  to  reet. 
And,  waken'd  by  tlieir  call,  lift  up  your  cyti 
Upon  their  morning  smiler-tUBk,  think  of  Umi, 
Who,  torn  away  witlMot  one  laiewell  word 
To  wife  or  children,  sigh  the  day  of  Ufe 
In  banishment  firom  all  thaft  dear  to  maar* 
0  raise  your  voices  in  one  general  peal 
Remonstrant,  lor  th'  oppressM.    And  ye,  who  dt 
Month  after  month  devising  impoit  lacwB, 
Give  some  small  portion  of  yonr  midnight  vigili 
To  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  tbe  wrong; 

Relentless  justioe !  with  fste-fmrowM  hrowi 
Wherefore  to  various  crimes  of  varioiis  gult» 
One  penalty,  the  most  severe,  allot  ? 
Why,  pallM  in  state,  and  mitred  witt  a  wrath 
Of  nightshade,  dost  thon  sit  portentowsly. 
Beneath  a  cloudy  eanopy  of  sighs. 
Of  fears,  of  trembling  hopes,  of  boding  donhtoi 
Death's  dart  thy  mace ! — ^Why  are  tbe  IsEwsef  Gel 
Statutes  promulged  in  characters  of  flre,* 
Despised  in  deep  coneems,  where  heaTenly  geila  ^ 
Is  most  required  ?    The  murderer— 4et  kim  dis, 
And  him  who  lifts  his  aim  agidnst  his  parent, 
His  country ,-^or  his  voice  against  Ms  Ged. 
Let  crimes  less  heinoos  dooms  less  dreadfU  meet 
Than  loss  of  life !  so  said  the  law  divine: 
That  law  beneficent,  whkh  mildly  strelch'd. 
To  men  forgotten  and  forlorn,  the  hand 
Of  reatitviian:  Yes,  the  trompet^  voice 
The  Sabbath  of  the  jobileet  annonnccdt 
The  freedom-freighted  blast,  throogh  aU  ^  liai 
At  once,  in  every  city,  echoing  rings. 
From  Lebanon  to  Cannel'S  woody  eliflb. 
So  loud,  that  far  within  the  deserts  ireigs 
The  couching  lion  starts,  and  glares  aioond. 
Free  is  the  bondman  now,  eadi  one  retrnns 
To  his  inheritance :  The  man,  grown  oM 
In  servitude  Cur  from  his  native  fields. 
Hastes  joyous  on  his  way  %  no  hills  are  steep. 
Smooth  is  each  nigged  path  i  his  little 


*"  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  third  day  in  the  I 
that  there  were  thunders  and  Bghtniaga^  and  a  thkk 
cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  tht  tranpei  ex- 
ceeding loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  cHq> 
trembled.**   Exod.  zlz.  16^ 

t  **  And  thou  shall  number  seven  flaWialhs  of  yMit 
unto  thee,  seren  times  seven  jears ;  and  the  space  of  tke 
oeTen  Sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unCb  thee  forty  and  aiae 
years.  Then  shali  thou  cause  the  inmipcl  of  the  jibilfc 
to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  <^  the  seventh  mouh;  ia  tbi 
day  of  atonement  riiall  ye  make  the  innnpel  wamk 
throughoutall  your  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  Mirth 
year,  and  proclatan  libeit?  throughovt  all  the  land  aaie 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof:  h  shall  be  a  jubilee  onto  yM ; 
and  ye  eball  return  every  man  unto  his  poasessioa,  ead 
ye  ohall  return  every  qmo  uiHiO  his  family."     Lev.  zxv 
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9  tbgy  go,  wUle  oft  the  mother  chides 
igering  itep,  Imed  hj  the  way-ilde  flowen : 
pth  the  hill,  Iran  which  t  fiuewell  look, 
ill  anotJier  pertiiig  look,  he  ctst 
petenuU  Tmle,  tppetn  ia  view  t 
mmit  gain'd,  throbi  hud  his  heart  with  joy 
now  blent,  to  see  that  vale  once  more  $ 
hit  eager  eye  darts  to  the  roof 
first  he  saw  the  light ;  his  youngest  bom 
I,  and,  pointing  to  the  mnch-loved  spot, 
X  There  thy  fathers  lived,  and  there  they 
sleep.** 

1  he  wends ;  near  and  more  near  he  draws  t 
rect  the  tinkle  of  the  palm-bower'd  brook ! 
nbeara  slanting  through  the  cedar  grove 
ively,  and  how  mild !    But  lovelier  still 
ekome  in  the  eye  of  ancient  friends, 
known  at  first !  and  dear  the  fig-tiee  shade 
which  on  Sabbath  eve  his  father  told* 
ml  fian  the  house  of  bondage  freed, 
rough  the  desert  to  the  promised  land  r-* 
ager  anns  the  aged  stem  he  clasps, 
ith  his  tean  the  furrow'd  bark  bedews: 
ill,  at  midnight  hour,  he  thinks  he  hears 
isrful  sound  that  brake  the  bondman*b  chains, 
srious  peal  of  freedom  and  of  joy  * 
ever  law  of  man  a  power  like  this 
r  ?  power  marvellous  as  merciful, 
,  tiiough  in  other  ordinances  still 
lainlj  seen,  is  yet  but  little  mark'd 
lat  it  truly  is,— «  miracle ! 
dous,  ever  new,  perfonnM  at  once 
ry  region^— yea,  on  eveiy  sea  % 

EnnpeH  navies  plough  r-yes,  in  all  lands 
x>le  to  pole,  or  civilized  to  rude, 
there  are,  to  whom  the  Sahbath  mom 
,  shedding  dews  into  their  drooping  hearts  t 
X  beyond  the  high*heaved  western  wave, 
>>lambia^  wildernesses  vast, 
srds  which  God  in  thunder  from  the  mount 
li  ipnke,  are  heard,  and  are  obey'd. 
lildren,  Scotia,  in  the  desert  land, 
from  their  homes  by  fell  monopoly, 
lol J  to  the  Lord  the  seventh  day. 
Med  under  loftiest  canopy 
i9  primeval,  soon  to  be  laid  low 
ing,  Bp  BoM'f  itreamt  we  sat  and  ^rept. 
It  strong  mysterious  links  enchain  the  heart 
ioDi  where  the  mom  of  life  is  spent ! 
ign  lands,  though  happier  be  the  clime, 
!i  round  our  board  smile  all  the  friends  we 
love, 

ee  of  nature  wears  a  stranger's  look. 
lou^  tbe  valley  which  we  loved  be  swept 
inhabitants,  none  left  behind, 
m  the  poor  blind  man  who  sought  his  bread 
loor  to  door,  still,  still  there  is  a  want ; 
ren  he,  round  whom  a  night  that  knows 


id  these  words  which  I  command  thee  tliifl  day 
:  In  thine  heart:  And  thnu  shall  teach  them  dili. 
mto  thy  children,  ttml  ^hali  talk  of  ihum  when 
lest  In  thy  house,  and  when  thuu  walkost  by  the 
4  when  thou  liest  duwn,anil  when  thou  tw.bi  up. 
'lalt  say  unio  thy  s.->n.  We  were  Phara'>h's  bon-l- 
ESf^pC ;  and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  jf  Effvpt  with 
f  hand.**    DeuL  vi.  6, 7. 21. 


No  dawn  is  ever  spread,  whose  native  vale 
Presented  to  his  closed  eyes  a  blank. 
Deplores  its  distance  now.    There  well  he  knew 
Each  object,  though  tmseen ;  there  could  he  wend 
His  way,  guideless,  through  wilds  and  mazy  woods  i 
Each  aged  tree,  spared  when  the  forest  feU, 
Was  his  familiar  friend,  from  the  smooth  birch. 
With  rind  of  silken  touch,  to  the  rough  elm; 
The  three  gray  stones  that  markM  where  heroes  lay 
Moum*d  by  the  harp,  moum'd  by  the  melting  voice 
Of  Cona,  oft  his  resting-place  had  been  i 
Oft  had  they  told  him  that  his  home  was  near: 
The  tinkle  of  the  rill,  the  murmuring 
So  gentle  of  the  brook,  the  torrent's  rush. 
The  cataract's  din,  the  ocean's  distant  roar. 
The  echo's  answer  to  his  foot  or  voice, — 
All  spoke  a  language  which  ho  understood. 
All  wam'd  him  of  his  way.    But  most  he  feels, 
Upon  the  hallow'd  mom,  the  saddening  change  t 
No  more  he  hears  the  gladsome  village  bell 
Ring  the  bless 'd  summons  to  the  house  of  God : 
And^ for  the  voice  of  psalms,  loud,  solemn,  grand. 
That  cheer'd  his  darkling  path,  as  with  slow  step 
And  feeble,  he  toU'd  up  the  spire-topt  hill,— 
A  few  faint  notes  ascend  among  the  trees. 

What  though  the  cluster'd  vine  there  hardly 
tempts 
The  traveller's  hand ;  though  birds  of  dazzling  plume 
Perch  on  the  loaded  boughs  ; — **  Give  me  thy  woods, 
(Exclaims  the  banish 'd  man,)  tliy  barren  woods. 
Poor  Scotland !    Sweeter  there  the  reddening  haw, 
The  sloe,  or  rowan's*  bitter  bunch,  than  here 
The  purple  grape ;  dearer  the  redbreast's  note. 
That  muurns  the  fading  year  in  Scotii's  vales. 
Than  Philomel's,  where  spring  is  ever  new ; 
More  dear  to  roc  the  redbreast's  sober  suit. 
So  like  a  withor'd  leaflet,  than  the  glare 
Of  gaudy  wings,  that  make  the  iris  dim." 

Nor  is  regret  exclusive  to  the  old : 
The  boy,  whose  birth  was  midway  o'er  the  main, 
A  ship  his  cradle,  by  the  billows  rock'd, — 
"  The  nursling  of  the  storm,"— although  he  claims 
N'o  native  land,  yet  does  ho  wLstful  hear 
Of  some  far  distant  ctiuntry  still  call'd  home. 
Where  lambs  of  whitest  fleece  sport  on  the  hills ; 
Where  gnld-spcck'd  fishcfl  wanton  in  the  streams: 
Where  little  birds,  when  snow-flakes  dim  the  air, 
Light  ou  the  floor,  and  pock  the  table  cmmbs. 
And  with  their  singing  cheer  the  winter  day. 

But  what  the  loss  of  country  to  the  woes 
Of  banishment  and  solitude  combined ! 
O  !  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  there  now  may  live 
One  hapless  man,  the  remnant  of  a  wreck, 
Cast  on  some  desert  island  of  that  main 
Immense,  which  stretches  from  the  Cochin  shore 
To  Acapulco.     Motionless  he  sits. 
As  is  the  rock  his  scat,  gazing  whole  days, 
With  wandering  eye,  o'er  all  the  watery  waste ; 
Now  striving  ti>  believe  the  albatross 
A  sail  appcarinj;  on  ihc  horizon's  ver,;c; 
Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cheiivh  other  hope 
Than  hope  of  death.     Thui  pass  his  weary  hours. 
Till  wolcome  evening  warn  him  that  'tis  time 
L'pon  the  shell-notch M  calendar  to  mark 

*  Miiunt^in  asli. 
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Another  day,  another  dreary  day, — 
Changeless ; — ^for,  in  these  regions  of  the  sun. 
The  wholesome  law  that  dooms  mankind  to  toil. 
Bestowing  grateful  interchange  of  rest 
And  labour,  is  annuUM ;  for  there  the  trees, 
Adorn'd  at  once  with  bud,  tmd  flower,  and  fruit, 
Drop,  as  the  breezes  blow,  a  shower  of  bread 
And  blossoms  on  the  ground.    But  yet  by  him, 
The  hermit  of  the  deep,  not  unobserved 
The  Sabbath  passes.    Tis  his  great  delight. 
Each  seventh  eve  he  marks  the  farewell  ray, 
And  loves,  and  sighs  to  think, — that  setting  sun 
Is  now  impurpling  Scotland's  mountain  tops, 
Or,  higher  risen,  slants  athwart  her  vales. 
Tinting  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 
Of  day-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  below 
Chant  in  the  dewy  shade.    Thus  all  night  long 
He  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 
The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lauds. 
And  now  he  almost  fancies  that  he  hears 
The  chiming  from  his  native  village  church  $ 
And  now  he  sings,  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 
May  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home 
In  congregation  full, — ^where,  not  without  a  tear 
They  are  remember*d  who  in  ships  behold 
The  wonders  of  the  deep  :*  he  sees  the  hand. 
The  widowM  hand,  that  veils  the  eye  suffused  i 
He  tees  his  orphan 'd  boy  look  up,  and  strive 
The  widow  *d  heart  to  soothe.    His  spirit  leans 
On  God.    Nor  does  he  leave  his  weekly  vigil 
Though  tempests  ride  o'er  welkin-lashing  waves 
On  winds  of  cloudless  wingjt  -though  lightnings 

burst 
So  vivid,  that  the  stars  are  hid  and  seen 
In  awful  alternation :  Calm  he  views 
The  far  exploding  firmampnt,  and  dares 
To  hope— -one  bolt  in  mercy  is  reserved 
For  his  release :  and  3'et  he  is  resigned 
To  live ;  because  full  well  he  is  assured. 
Thy  hand  does  lead  him,  thy  right  hand  upholds.^ 

And  thy  right  hand  does  lead  him.    Lo  !  at  last, 
One  sacred  eve,  he  hears,  faint  from  the  deep. 
Music  remote,  swelling  at  intervals, 
As  if  th*  imbodied  spirit  of  such  sounds 
Came  slowly  floating  on  the  shoreward  wave : 
The  cadence  well  he  knows, — a  hymn  of  old. 
Where  sweetly  is  rehearsed  the  lowly  state 
Of  Jesus,  when  his  birth  was  first  announced. 
In  midnight  music,  by  an  angel  choir. 
To  Bethlehem's  shepherds,§  as  they  watch 'd  their 
flocks. 


•  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  busi- 
nets  in  great  waters ;  these  see  the  worlds  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."    Psal.  cvii. 

t  Id  the  tropical  regions,  the  sky  during  storms  Is  often 
without  a  cloud. 

t  **  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  mominf,  and  dwell  In  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
roe,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.**    Psal.  cxxxix. 

§  **And  there  were  in  the  saine  c^iuntry  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by 
night.  And  lo  I  the  aiigcl  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  ihcm,  and 
they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not,  for,  behold  1  I  bring  you  go<xl  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  tlie  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
Uwd.    And  this  shall  be  a  si^n  unio  you.  Ye  shall  find 


Breathless,  tlie  man  forlom  listCBS,  and  thinks 
It  is  a  dream.    Fuller  the  voices  swell. 
He  looks,  and  starts  to  fee,  moving  Along* 
A  fiery  wave,*  (so  seems  it,)  erescent  fonn*d, 
Approaching  to  the  land  t  stnigfatWAj  be  sees 
A  towering  whiteness  i  'tis  the  beaven-fill'd  sails 
That  waft  the  mission'd  men,  who  have  leDoaiecd 
Their  homes,  their  country,  nay,  almoft  the  world, 
Bearing  glad  tidings  to  the  Carthett  isles 
Of  ocean,  that  the  dead  thali  rUe  again. 
Forward  the  gleam^^  ctstle  coutwise  glides  ( 
It  seems  as  it  would  pass  away.    To  cry 
The  wretched  man  in  vain  attempts,  in  viiii. 
Powerless  his  voice  as  in  a  fearful  dreams 
Not  so  his  hand :  he  strikes  the  flinty— e  blaie 
Motmts  from  the  ready  heap  of  wither'd  leevcs: 
The  music  ceases,  accents  harsh  raccecd. 
Harsh,  but  most  grateful  t   downward  drop  ths 

sails; 
Inguird  the  anchor  sinks ;  the  boat  it  lamchMi 
But  cautious  lies  aloof  till  moming  dawa: 
O  then  the  transport  of  the  man  mrased 
To  other  htmian  voice  besides  his  own,-» 
His  native  tongue  to  hear !  he  breathes  at  home, 
Though  earth's  diameter  is  interposed. 
Of  perils  of  the  sea  he  has  no  diead. 
Full  well  assured  the  mission'd  bark  if  safe. 
Held  in  the  hollow  of  th'  Almighty'k  hand. 
(And  signal  thy  deliverances  have  been 
Of  these  thy  messengers  of  peace  and  joy.) 
From  storms  that  loudly  threaten  to  onfiz 
Islands  rock-rooted  in  the  oceanf  bed, 
Tliou  dost  deliver  them/— and  from  the  calm. 
More  dreadAil  than  the  storm,  when  motkmkm 
Upon  the  ptuple  deep  the  vessel  liea 
For  days,  for  nights,  illumed  by  phosphor  lamps  t 
When  sea-birds  seem  in  nests  of  flame  to  float 
When  backward  starts  the  boldest  mariner 
To  see,  while  o'er  the  side  he  leans,  his  fisoe 
As  if  deep  tinged  with  blood.-^ 

LetworidlymeD 
The  cause  and  combatants  eontemptnous  scon. 
And  call  fanatics  them  who  hazard  health 
And  life  in  testifying  of  the  truth. 
Who  joy  and  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ ! 
What  were  the  Galilean  fishermen 
But  messengers,  commission *d  to  amioonce 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come ! 
They  too,  though  clothed  with  power  of  miglrty 

works 
Miraculous,  were  oft  leeeived  with  seoni  i 
Oft  did  their  words  fall  powerless,  though  enlntcd 
By  deeds  that  mark'd  Omnipotence  their  friend: 
But,  when  their  efforts  fail'd,  unwearicdly 
They  onward  went,  rejoicing  in  their  eowit. 


the  iMibe  wraf^ied  in  swaddling-clothes,  lying  Ina  taaafir. 
And  suddenly  there  was  wkh  the  angel  a  muliitode  of 
the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  lovari 
men.**    Luk«ii.8-li. 

•  "  In  some  seas,  as  particularly  about  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  as  a  ship  floats  along,  it  aeema  during  the  night 
to  be  surrounded  with  fire,  and  to  leave  a  long  truk  of 
light  behind  iu  Whenever  the  sea  is  gently  agiuted,  it 
sterns  converted  into  little  stars :  every  drtip  as  it  t  reiki 
emits  light,  like  bodies  electrified  hi  the  dark.**— Ainrta 
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u,*  bwne  on  downy  wings 
Ims,  they  frequent  fell  on  soib 
mUeu  s  jet  oft-times  they  saw 
cxownM  with  fruit  a  hundred  fold, 
»nvectB  tesdfj*  their  faith 
ove^— the  slave  set  free,  the  sick 
Mien  visited,  the  poor 
vthers  at  the  rich  man^s  board. 
Terent  now  the  deeds  of  men 
lith  of  Christ  I — ^The  free  made  slaves ! 
if  eountiy,  borne  tcross  the  deep, 
lungeon'd,  forced  by  stripes  to  live, 
old  their  wives,  their  little  ones, 
tth  the  white  man's  fiend-lilce  frown ! 
ncs  like  these  the  Sabbath  brings 
th'  enormous  wo : — 
ited  stroke  is  still; 
nirge  hangs  hardening  in  the  shrouds. 
mum  man,  whose  trade  is  blood, 
s  front  convene  his  ruffian  crew 
end  service  read.    Accursed, 
bite-tinged  lips  profane  the  word 
uied,  he  ventures  to  pronounce 
.nor  Walters  at  that  law 
nritten,  ITutu  skalt  do  no  murder : 
i  jet  the  words  are  on  his  lips, 
log  mother's  parting  groan ; 
qrphan'd  child,  with  lisping  plaint. 
He  her  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
England !  wash  thy  purpled  hands 
1,  and  never  dip  them  more 
mable !  then  lift  them  up 
I  to  that  God,  whose  name 
B  thon  mayest,  without  the  risk 
ngeance  from  the  surcharged  clouds, 
tion  to  thy  menaced  shores ; 
.  blast  the  tyrant's  arm  that  grasps 
lit  of  ruin  o*er  thy  head : 
um  the  wolvish  race  to  prey 
er ;  then  will  he  arrest 
nt,  causing  it  regorge 
lot  with  fiery  desolation. 
nideEOUs  trades  by  mortals  plied, 
that  never  violates 
lay  bj  simulate  respect, — 
rest:  No,  no,  the  work  proceeds. 
innacles  are  hung  the  flags,t 
sign  to  slip  the  leash  from  8lau;;hter. 
ae  knoll  a  holy  calmness  pourM 
oan*t  breast, — ^whose  sound  solaced 
loor,  the  old — perversion  dire — 
•ulphurous  tongues,  speak   death- 
words: 

eve  destruction  revels  frenzied, 
r  when  peaceful  vesper-chimes 
soothe  the  ear,  the  trumpet  sounds 
rht  altem  ;  and  for  the  son^ 
•nding  to  their  grass-bowerM  homes, 
lesh-gorged  ravens,  as  they  slake 
hoof-prints  filVd  with  gore,  disturbs 
the  dying  man  ;  while  death 

"  The  seeds  ofmanjr  plants  nf  ihis  kind 
itha  plume,  hj  which  admirable  mecha- 
sseminated  iar  fnim  their  paruni  stem." 

vies  V  CreqneQUj  used  as  signal  posts. 


Triumphantly  sails  down  th*  ensanguined  stream, 
()n  corses  throned,  and  crown 'd  with  shiverM  boughs, 
That  erst  hung  imaged  in  the  cr}'stal  tide.* 

And  what  the  harvest  of  these  bloody  fields  ? 
A  double  weight  of  fetters  to  the  slave, 
And  chains  on  arms  that  wielded  freedom's  sword. 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  sec 
Thy  mountains,  that  confess'd  no  other  chains 
Than  what  the  wintxy  elements  had  forged, — 
Thy  vales,  where  freedom,  and  her  stein  compeer. 
Proud,  virtuous  poverty,  their  noble  state 
Maintained,  amid  surrounding  threats  of  wealth, 
Of  superstition,  and  tyrannic  sway — 
Spirit  of  Tell .'  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
That  land  subdued  by  slavery's  basest  slaves ; 
By  men,  whose  lips  pronounce  the  sacred  name 
Of  liberty,  then  kiss  the  despot's  foot  ? 
Helvetia !  hadst  thou  to  tlij'self  been  true, 
Thy  dying  sons  had  triumph *d  as  tliey  fell : 
But  'twas  a  glorious  effort,  though  in  vain. 
Aloft  th}'  genius,  'mid  the  sweeping  clouds. 
The  flag  of  freedom  spread ;  bright  in  the  storm 
The  streaming  meteor  waved,  and  far  it  gleam'd : 
But,  ah !  'twas  transient,  as  the  Iris'  arch. 
Glanced  from  leviathan's  ascending  shower. 
When  'mid  the  mountain  waves  heaving  his  head. 
Already  had  the  friendly-seeming  foe 
Possess 'd  the  snow  piled  ramparts  of  the  land : 
Down  like  an  avalanche  they  rollM,  they  crush'd 
The  temple,  palace,  cottage,  every  work 
Of  art  and  nature,  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  drciulful  crash  is  o'er,  and  peace  ensues, — 
The  peace  of  desolation,  gloomy,  still : 
Kach  day  is  hush'd  as  Sabbath ;  but,  alas  * 
No  Sabbath  service  glads  the  seventh  day  ! 
No  more  the  happy  vilhgcrs  are  seen 
Winding  adown  the  rock-hewn  paths,  that  wont 
To  lead  Uieir  footsteps  to  the  house  of  prayer ; 
But,  far  apart,  assembled  in  the  depth 
Of  solitudes,  perhaps  a  little  group 
Of  aged  men,  and  orphan  boy<<,  and  mnid^, 
Bereft,  list  to  the  breathings  of  the  holy  man. 
Who  spurns  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  power 
Of  rulers  chosen  by  a  tyrant's  nod. 
No  more,  as  dies  the  rustling  of  the  breeze. 
Is  heard  the  distant  vesper  hymn  ;  no  more 
At  gloamin  hour,  the  plaintive  strain,  that  links 
Ilis  country  to  the  Switzcr's  heart,  delights 
The  loosening  team ;  or  if  some  shephenl  lioy 
Attempt  the  strain,  his  voice  soon  faltering  stops  ; 
He  feels  his  country  now  a  foreign  land. 

0  Scotland  !  canst  thou  for  a  moment  brook 
The  mere  imagination,  that  a  fate 
Like  this  should  e'er  be  thine  !  that  o'er  these  hills 
And  dear-bought  vales,  whence  Wallace,  Douglas, 

Bruce, 
Repell'd  proud  EMward's  multitudinous  hordes, 
A  Gallic  foe,  that  abject  race,  should  rule  ! 
No,  no  !  let  never  hostile  standard  touch 
Thy  shore:  rush,  rush  into  the  dushing  brine. 
And  crest  each  wave  with  steel ;  and  should  the 
stamp 


♦  After  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  shivorcd  branches  of 
trt'cs,  and  the  corpses  of  the  kiUi;d,  arc  seen  tluatlnj 
together  down  the  rivers. 
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Of  slavery's  footstep  violate  the  strand, 
Let  not  the  tardy  tide  efface  the  mark  $ 
Sweep  off  the  stigma  with  a  sea  of  blood  ! 

Thrice  happy  ho,  who,  far  in  Scottish  glen 
Retired,  (yet  ready  at  his  country's  call,) 
Has  left  the  restless  emmet-hill  of  man  t 
He  never  longs  to  read  the  saddening  tale 
Of  endless  wars ;  and  seldom  does  he  hear 
The  tale  of  wo ;  and  ere  it  reaches  him, 
Rumour,  so  loud  when  new,  has  died  away 
Into  a  whisper,  on  the  memory  borne 
Of  casual  traveller : — as  on  the  deep, 
Far  from  the  sight  of  land,  when  all  around 
Is  waveless  calm,  the  sudden  tremulous  swell, 
That  gently  heaves  the  ship,  tells,  as  it  rolls, 
Of  earthquakes  dread,  and  cities  overthrown. 

O  Scotland !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales  t 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight. 
Wandering,  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs ; 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
TIm  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-hair'd  man. 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat,  or  little  field. 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer,— 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  years 
His  children  are  about  him  t  Sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn, 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years. 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought  $  he  joys  to  think 
His  journey  near  a  close, — heaven  is  his  home. 
More  happy  far  that  man,  though  bowed  down, 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye, 
Than  they,  the  favourites  of  youth  and  health, 
Of  riches,  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come, 
Clinging  to  death.— 

Or  mark  that  female  face. 
The  faded  picture  of  its  former  self, — 
The  garments  coarse,  but  clean ; — ^frequent  at  church 
I've  noted  such  a  one,  feeble  and  pale. 
Yet  standing,  with  a  look  of  mild  content, 
Till  beckon'd  by  some  kindly  hand  to  sit 
She  had  seen  better  days ;  there  was  a  time 
Her  hands  could  earn  her  bread,  and  freely  give 
To  those  who  were  in  want ;  but  now  old  age. 
And  lingering  disease,  have  made  her  helpless. 
Yet  she  is  happy,  ay,  and  she  is  wise, 
(Philosophers  may  sneer,  and  pedants  frown,) 
Although  her  Bible  is  her  only  book ; 
And  she  b  rich,  although  her  only  wealth 
Is  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life-^ 
Is  expectation  of  the  life  to  come. 
Examine  here,  explore  the  narrow  path 
In  which  she  walks ;  look  not  for  virtuous  deeds 
In  history's  arena,  where  the  prize 
Of  fame,  or  power,  prompts  to  heroic  acts. 
Peruse  the  lives  themselves  of  men  obscure  >— 
There  charity,  that  robs  itself  to  give ; 
There  fortitude  in  sickness,  nursed  by  want  $ 
There  courage,  that  expects  no  tongue  to  praise; 
There  virtue  lurks,  like  purest  gold  deep  hid, 
With  no  alloy  of  selfish  motive  miz'd. 


The  poor  man^  boon,  that  itiDti  Um  of  his  bieid, 
Is  prized  more  highly  in  the  sight  of  Him 
Who  tees  the  heart,  than  golden  gills  from  hinds 
That  scarce  ean  know  their  conntkts  treasms 

less:* 
Yea,  the  deep  sigh  that  heaves  the  poor  man^  braast 
To  see  distress,  and  feel  his  willing  aim 
Palsied  by  penury,  ascends  to  heaven ; 
While  ponderous  bcqoetts  of  landa  and  goods 
Ne'er  rise  above  their  earthly  origin. 

And  should  all  bounty  that   is  ckyttcd  with 
power 
Be  deem'd  unworthy  ^— Far  be  anch  a  thooght ! 
E'en  when  the  rich  bestow,  there  are  mat  tesli 
Of  genuine  charity ; — ^Yes,  yes,  let  wealth 
Give  other  alms  than  silver  or  than  gpld^— 
Time,  trouble,  toil,  attendance,  watdifblness. 
Exposure  to  disease  t — ^yes,  let  the  rich 
Be  often  seen  beneath  the  siek  man^  loof { 
Or  cheering,  with  inquiries  from  the  heart. 
And  hopes  of  health,  the  mehmcholj  range 
Of  couches  in  the  public  waitis  of  wo« 
There  let  them  often  bless  the  sick  laan^  bed. 
With  kind  assurances  that  all  is  well 
At  home,  that  plenty  smiles  upon  the  boaid^— 
The  while  the  hand  that  eamM  the  fragal 
Can  hardly  nise  itself  in  sign  of  thanks. 
Above  all  duties,  let  the  rich  man  search 
Into  the  cause  he  knoweth  not,  nor  spam 
The  suppliant  wretch  as  guilty  of  a 

Ye,  bless'd  with  wtaUk!  (another 
power 
Of  doing  good,)  0  would  ye  hot  derotn 
A  little  portion  of  each  seventh  day 
To  acts  o(jugtic€  to  your  fbllow  men  f 
The  house  of  mourning  silently  invites : 
Shun  not  the  crowded  alley ;  prompt  deseend 
Into  the  half-sunk  cell,  darksome  and  damp  { 
Nor  seem  impatient  to  be  gone;  Inquire, 
Console,  instruct,  encourage,  soothe,  assist  i 
ReuJ,  pray,  and  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord; 
Make  tears  of  joy  down  grief- worn  tanawt  f<nr. 

0  health  !  thou  son  of  life,  without  whose  boa 
The  fairest  scenes  of  nature  seem  involved 
In  darkness,  shine  upon  my  dreary  path 
Once  more ;  or,  with  thy  fidntest  dawn,  gift  bopc^ 
That  I  may  yet  enjoy  thy  vital  ray ! 
Though   transient  be  the  hope,  ^wiU  be  wtUt 

sweet. 
Like  midnight  music,  stealing  on  the  ear. 
Then  gliding  past,  and  dying  slow  awaj. 
Music !  thou  soothing  power,  thy  diaim  is  profcd 
Most  vividly  when  clouds  oVrcast  the  sonl; 
So  light  its  loveliest  eflM  displajrs 
In  lowering  skies,  when  throi^  the  mniky  lack 
A  slanting  sunbeam  shoots,  and  instant  ttmns 


*  **  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  Uw  tivasny,  and  W 
held  how  the  people  cast  money  Into  the  ireasuy :  ud 
many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  theia  cum  a 
ceruin  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  In  two  nhes,  wkkk 
make  a  fttrthlng.  And  he  called  onto  him  his  dlsc^IWi 
and  saith  oolo  them,  Verily,  I  say  onto  you,  that  this  p<wr 
widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all  ibey  which  hare  can 
into  the  treesury :  For  ail  they  did  east  Id  of  ihrir  ataa- 
dance,  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  thai  she  hi^ 
•venaUhsrUvii«.»   Hark  xU.  41-44. 
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tal  eunre  of  leven  haimonioot  ^yes, 
I  tplendoiir  from  the  f  toom  t 

ftill  Tovduife  to  tnnqoillizo 

It  pertofb'd ;  thj  voiee,  though  mournful, 

tbcif 

nful  sye  mi«  thy  most  beautoons  Itys, 

if  blonomi  from  the  orchard  boughi,— 

an  of  the  spring,    finchanting  power ! 

hj  aiiy  apell,  canst  whirl  the  mind 

the  bnsj  haunts  of  men,  to  Tales 

Weed  or  Yarrow  ilows  i    or,  spuming 

e 

Floddcn  field ;  or  suddenly 
,  with  alterM  strain,  the  dealen'd  ear 
1^  plain . — ^Bnt  what  the  pastoral  lay, 
Dg  dirge,  the  battle's  trumpet  peal, 
to  notes  with  sacred  numbers  linkM 
lolemn,  grand !    O  then  the  spirit, 
n  pinions  of  celestial  sound, 
m  throne  of  God,  and  ravish'd  bears 
ind  times  ten  thousand  voices  rise 
|ahs  I — voices,  that  erewhile 
ly  toned  perhaps  to  low-breathed  hymns 
B  the  chambers  of  the  poor, — 
ith  worship  of  the  friendless  sick. 
be  the  female  votaries,  whose  days 
h  of  their  pious  labours  prove, 
es  are  consecrated  to  the  toil 
ciog  around  the  uneurtainM  couch 
d  poverty !    Bless'd  be  the  hands, 
r  hands,  (for  beauty,  youth,  and  grace, 
leealM  by  pity's  closest  veil,) 
the  cup  medicinal,  that  bind 
ds  which  ruthless  warfare  and  disease 
le  lonthsome  lazar-house  consign'd. 
operstition  of  the  mitred  king ! 
oold  forget  thy  torch  and  stake, 
is  blessed  sisterhood  survey /— 
0*9  priestesses,  disciples  true 
rhose  touch  was  health,  whose  single 

with  life  the  palsied  arm, — 
o  said,  3Uks  up  thy  bed  and  walk, — 

0  cried  to  Lazarus,  Cnme  forth. 
who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Come  forth, 
B  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
aM  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
>p« .'  belief !  conviction  firm  ! 
ful  tis  to  recollect  the  time 

•  arose  to  faith  !    Faintly  at  first 
nly  voice  is  heard  ;  then,  by  degrees, 
K>unds  perpetual  in  the  heart 
rho  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
in  city  crowds,  wandering  a  field 

1  Sabbath  morn,  ere  yet  the  spring 
daisy^  bud,  delighted  hears 

larkli  note,  taint  yet,  and  short  the 

r  the  chill  ungcnial  northern  breeze  ; 
I  sun  ascends,  another  springs, 
nother  soars  on  loftier  wing, 
trhead,  the  joyous  choir  unseen, 
.kin  high,  harmonious  fills  the  air, 
at  a  link  'tween  earth  and  heaven. 
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A  SPRING  SABBATH  WALK. 

Most  earnest  was  his  voice  !  most  mild  his  look. 
As  with  raised  hands  he  bless'd  his  parting  flock. 
He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor ; — 
He  thinks  not  of  himself;  his  Master's  words. 
Feed,  feed  my  theep*  are  ever  at  his  heart. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  e}*es. 
O,  how  I  love,  with  melted  soul,  to  leave 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 
Alone  !    What  though  the  opening  spring  be  chill ! 
Although  the  lark,  check'd  in  his  airy  path 
Eke  out  his  song,  perch'd  on  the  fallow  clod, 
That  still  o'crtops  the  blade  !    Although  no  branch 
Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  wand 
That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream  I 
What  though  the  clouds  oft  lower !    Their  threats 

but  end 
In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 
Of  moss-couch'd  violet,  or  interrupt 
The  merle's  dulcet  pipe, — melodious  bird ! 
He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  slow-thorn  spray, 
(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf,) 
Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  tlie  sunny  nook,  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roam'd ; 
Unheeding  where, — so  lovely  all  around 
The  works  of  God,  array'd  in  vernal  smile  ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing,  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Rmblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast. 
And  wing  unquivering  of  the  wheeling  lark, 
Descending,  vocal,  from  her  latest  flight ; 
While,  disreganlful  of  yon  lonely  star,— 
The  harbuigcr  of  chill  night's  glittering  hosty~- 
Sweet  Redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants. 
In  desultory  strains,  his  evening  hymn. 


A  SUMMER  SABBATH  WALK- 

Deliohtful  is  this  loneliness ;  it  calms 

My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms, 

Tliat  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 

Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks  ; 

How  peaceful  every  sound  ! — the  ring-dove's  plaint, 

Moan'd  from  the  twilight  centre  of  the  grove. 

While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute. 

Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nest. 

And  from  the  root-sprig  trills  her  ditty  clear,— 

The  grasshopper's  oft  pausing  chirp, — the  buzz. 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee. 


*  "  So  when  be  had  iline<l,  Jesus  sailh  to  Simon  Peter, 
Simon,  8<>n  of  Jonas,  Invcai  thou  mo  more  than  these? 
He  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lonl,  thuu  knowcst  that  I  love 
thee.  He  sailh  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs.  He  saith  to 
him  again  the  Bcrond  time.  Simon,  si^n  of  Jona5,  lovost 
thou  me  1  He  saiih  unto  him,  Yen,  I^>rJ,  th<>u  Icnowost 
that  I  love  ihtjc.  He  saith  unu^  hirn,  Fecii  my  sheep.  He 
saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  J.uiafljovest 
thou  me  1  Peter  was  L'ricvcii,  ln-caust*  he  sjiid  unt«>  him 
the  third  time,  Lovestiiiou  mc  1  And  hr  said  unlo  him, 
Lord,  thou  Icnowat  all  thin-is,  thou  linowesi  U»al  I  love 
thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  »heep.'»  John  xx*. 
15-17. 
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That,  soon  as  loosed,  booms  with  full  twang  away, 
The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal. 
Scared  from  the  shallows  by  my  passing  tread. 
Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  here  and  there 
A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 
The  treacherous  surface,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 
Watches  his  time  to  spring ;  or  from  above, 
Some  feathcrM  dam,  surreying  midst  the  boughs. 
Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 
Bears  off  the  prize ;— Sad  emblem  of  mui'i  lot ! 
He,  giddy  insect,  from  hb  native  leaf, 
(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurkM,) 
Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings, 
Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and,  worse. 
Unthinking  of  his  end,  flics  to  the  stream  i 
And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  *scape, 
Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while. 
Mistakes  th'  inverted  image  of  the  sl^ 
For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  bis  fate. 
Now  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills ;  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach, 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots. 
With  brier,  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dangle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air :  Grateful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  ! 
But,  O!  more  sweet  the  thought,  heart-soothing 

thought. 
That  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil,  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale. 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods, 
And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath  day. 
Tes,  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline  ;  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon. 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discem'd  ; 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leaves. 
And  thinly  strew'd  with  heath-bells  up  and  dowc 
Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  lei  t  the  glens, 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  chasm* 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush  !  the  torrent's  channel  dry, 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt 
But,  hark,  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along ! 
Tis  from  yon  heath-roord  shielin  (  now  it  dies 
Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He, — who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,— delights  to  hear ; 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,— of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man  ! 
The  grandsire  and  the  saint ;  his  silvery  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray ;  before  him  lies, 
Upon  the  smooth  cropt  sward,  the  open  book. 


His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever  new  delight ! 
WhUe,  heedless,  at  hit  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shaxef  his  cooeh. 


AN  AUTUMN  SABBATH  WALK. 

Wbev  homeward  bands  tbeir  several  wmyi  dispoit, 
I  love  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 
Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  tomb  to  tomb. 
And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 
Sad  sighs  the  wind,  that  from  those  aaeient  etaM 
Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  witherM  giasit 
The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths,  with  eddying  swm^ 
Fill  np  the  furrows  Hween  the  hilk>ck'd  gravo. 
But  list  that  moan  *  tis  the  poor  blind  man^  ds^ 
His  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  Id  monra 
The  master  and  the  friend— coojunetion  nic ! 
A  man  indeed  he  was  of  gentle  soal. 
Though  bred  to  brave  the  deep:  the  lightning^  flail 
Had  dimm'd,  not  closed,  his  mild,  bat  nghfkas  cfn. 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  rangt 
(It  was  not  wide  t)  no  dog  would  bay  at  him  i 
Children  would  run  to  meet  him  on  hit  way. 
And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  teat,  and  clinib 
His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 
Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 
The  rushy  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  i 
And  I  have  seen  him  lay  hit  tremnloat  hand 
Upon  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  hit  lipt. 
Peace  to  thy  spirit  *  that  now  looks  oo  me 
Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 
To  see  thee  wandering  darkling  on  tliy  way. 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  tpot. 
And  roam  when  nature  givet  a  parting  inula. 
As  yet  the  blue-bells  linger  on  the  tod 
That  copes  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woodi 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears ; 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  peifone. 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  fonn  the  woodland  wrests 
That  circles  Autunm's  brow  i  the  mddy  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thorn;  ^  brambk 

bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load ;  the  haxel  hangt 
With  auburn  branches,  dipping  in  the  ttieam 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatene  to  o'erflow 
The  leaf-strewn  banks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  gsjt, 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stieam. 
And  chase,  with  dreaming  eye,  the  eddying  Idsb  i 
Or  rowan's  cluster'd  branch,  or  harvest  sheal^ 
Borne  rapidly  adown  the  dizzying  flood. 


A  WINTER  SABBATH  WALK. 

How  dazzling  white  the  snowy  scene !  dccp»  dsipi 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath  day,— 
Not  even  a  foot-fall  heard.— Smooth  an  the  fieM^ 
Each  hollow  pathway  level  with  the  plain  i 
Hid  are  the  bushes,  save  that,  here  and  thefe, 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
High-ridged,  the  whirled  drift  hat  ahnott  reecbV 
The  powder'd  key-stone  of  the  churchyard  poich. 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombt  lie  baric^ 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickering  fall  it  o'er;  the  clondt  ditpeisf, 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin^  TV|S  I 
Shooting  a  bright  but  ineffiKtual  beam 
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fptrkling  watte.    Now  is  the  time, 
fttnre  in  her  §;niid  attire ; 
srilotti  the  HKmntunouft  ucenty 
«ompenie  the  danger  brings, 
tiful  the  plain  stretcb'd  far  below ! 
ihough  it  be,  save  by  jron  stream 
e  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood, 
the  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 
blimity  which  reigns  intbroned, 
int  mle  with  solitude  divine, 
A  xocky  fells,  that  bid  defiance 
M  most  adventuronsly  bold ! 
lee  dwells  profound  i  or  if  the  cry 
ised  eagle  break  at  times  the  calm, 
ed  echoes  no  response  return, 
ne  now  explore  the  deep  sunk  delL 
inty  saTe  the  covey's  or  the  flock's, 
ng  the  riU,  where  marshy  springs 
be  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
!  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts, 
ttiere  too  long:  the  wintry  day 
1 1  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall 
the  blast,  fills  up  the  shelter'd  glen, 
gling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
tself  a  snow-coved  way.    O!  then, 
ess  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot, 
iiem  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side, 
^t-winds    sweep    the    gathering  drift 

t  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 

less  pleasures,  full  into  the  storms 

ere  long  th^  bear  the  bitter  blast, 

igth  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 

with  showers  I    Then  to  the  pastures 

a 

bem,  where  the  quiet  waten  glide, 

s  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  souL 


IBLICAL  PICTURES. 

THE  FIRST  SABBATH, 
e  heavenly  host,  in  circle  vast, 
ntonching  cincture  which  enzones 
if  Saturn,  compass'd  wide  this  orb, 
Iw  ibrming  mass  floated  along, 
irse,  through  yet  untravell'd  space, 
iod*b  stupendous  power,— -a  world 
mi  chaos  at  the  omnific  will, 
:  ere  the  sixth  day's  evening  star 
r  arose.    Blessed  that  eve  * 
h*b  harbinger,  when,  all  complete, 
beauty  from  Jehovah's  hand, 
wm'd;  when  Eden's  twilight  face 
a  sleeping  babe.    The  voice  divine 
1  breatiied  o'er  the  goodly  work ; 
ran,  upon  the  loftiest  trees, 
nrly  a  sloping  beam.    Peace  reign'd, 
nd  gratitude ;  the  human  pair 
IS  pour'd  forth  ;  love,  concord,  reign'd  ; 
perch 'd  upon  the  blooming  bough 
neU,  listen 'd  to  her  lay ; 
antler'd  herd,  the  tiger  couch'd 
the  lion's  mane  no  terror  spread 
careless  nnmnatiog  flock. 


Silence  was  o'er  the  deep ;  the  noiseless  surge. 
The  last  subsiding  wave,— of  that  dread  tumult 
Which  raged,  when  ocean,  at  the  mute  command, 
Rush'd  furiously  into  his  new-cleft  bed, — 
Was  gently  rippling  on  the  pebbled  shore  ( 
While,  on  the  swell,  the  sea-bird  with  her  head 
Wing-veil'd,  slept  tranquilly.    The  host  of  heaven, 
Entranced  in  new  delight,  speechless  adored  ; 
Nor  stopp'd  their  fleet  career,  nor  changed  tlieir 

form 
Encircnlar,  till  on  that  hemisphere, 
In  which  the  blissful  garden  sweet  exhaled 
Its  incense,  odorous  clouds, — the  Sabbath  dawn 
Arose  ;  then  wide  the  flying  circle  opefl. 
And  soar'd,  in  semblance  of  a  mighty  rauibow 
Silent  ascend  the  choirs  of  seraphim ; 
No  harp  resounds,  mute  is  each  voice ;  the  burst 
Of  joy  and  praise  reluctant  they  repress, — 
For  love  and  concord  all  tilings  so  attuned 
To  harmony,  that  earth  must  have  received 
The  grand  vibration,  and  to  the  centre  shook  t 
But  soon  as  to  the  starry  altitudes 
They  reach'd,  then  what  a  stona  of  sound  tremen- 
dous 
Swell'd  through  the  realms  of  space !    The  morn- 
ing stars 
Together  sang,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy  !  Loud  was  the  peal ;  so  loud 
As  woul^  have  quite  o'envhelm'd  the  human  sense  | 
But  to  the  earth  it  came  a  gentle  strain, 
Like  Softest  fall  breathed  from  .^\>lian  lute. 
When  'mid  the  cliords  the  evening  gale  expires. 
Day  of  the  Lord !  creation's  hallow'd  close  .' 
Day  of  the  Loid  !  (prophetical  they  sang,) 
Benignant  mitigation  of  that  doom 
Which  must,  ere  long,  consign  the  fallen  race, 
Dwellers  in  yonder  star,  to  toil  and  wo  ! 


THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES. 

Slow  glides  the  Nile :  amid  the  margin  flags, 
Closed  in  a  bulrush  ark,  the  babe  is  left, — 
Left  by  a  mother's  hand.     IlLs  sister  waits 
Far  off;  and  pale,  'tween  hope  and  fear,  beholds 
The  royal  maid,  surrounded  by  her  train, 
Approach  the  river  bank, — approach  the  spot 
Where  sleeps  the  innocent :  She  sees  them  stoop 
W^ith  meeting  plumes ;  the  rushy  lid  is  oped. 
And  wakes  the  infant,  smiling  in  his  tears, 
As  when  along  a  little  mountain  lake 
The  summer  south-wind  breathes,  with  gentle  sigh, 
And  parts  the  reeds,  unveiling,  as  they  bend, 
A  water-lily  floating  on  the  wave. 


JACOB  AND  PHARAOH. 

Pharaoh  upon  a  gorgeous  throne  of  state 
Was  seated  ;  while  around  him  stomi  submiss 
His  servants,  watchful  of  his  lofty  looks. 
The  patriarch  enters,  loaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Benjamin.     Unmoved  by  all  Uic  glare 
Of  royalty,  he  scarcely  throws  a  glance 
Upon  the  pageant  show  ;  for  from  his  yonth 
A  shepherd's  life  he  led,  and  \iowM  each  night 
The  starry  host ;  and  still,  whorcVr  he  went, 
He  felt  himself  in  presence  of  the  Lord, 
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His  eye  is  bent  on  Joseph,  him  pursues. 

Sudden  the  king  descends ;  and,  bending,  kneeli 

Before  the  aged  man,  and  supplicates 

A  blessing  from  his  lips  !  the  aged  man 

Lays  on  the  ground  his  staff,  and  stretching  forth 

His  tremulous  hand  o*er  Pharaoh's  uncrowned  bead. 

Prays  that  tlu>  Lord  would  bless  him  and  his  land. 


j£FHTHAH»S  VOW. 

Fbom  conquest  Jephthah  came,  with  faltering  step 
And  troubled  eye  ;  his  home  appears  in  view  i 
He  trembles  at  the  sight    Sad  he  forbodes, — 
His  vow  will  meet  a  victim  in  his  child : 
For  well  be  knows,  that,  from  her  earliest  yean, 
She  still  was  first  to  meet  his  homeward  steps : 
Well  he  remembers,  how,  with  tottering  gait. 
She  ran,  and  claspM  his  knees,  and  lisp*d,and  look'd 
Her  joy ;  and  how,  when  garlanding  with  flowers 
His  helm,  fearful,  her  infant  hand  would  shrink 
Back  from  the  lion  couch *d  beneath  the  crest 
What  sound  is  that,  which,  from  the  palm-tree 

grove. 
Floats  now  with  chonl  swell,  now  fainter  falls 
Upon  the  ear  ?    It  is,  it  is  the  song 
He  loved  to  hear, — a  song  of  thanks  and  praise, 
Sung  by  the  patriarch  for  his  ransomM  son. 
Hope  from  the  omen  springs :  0  blessed  hope  ! 
It  may  not  be  her  voice  ! — ^Fain  would  he  think 
Twas  not  his  daughter's  voice  that  still  approach'd. 
Blent  with  the  timbrel's  note.  Forth  ftom  the  grove 
She  foremost  glides  of  all  the  minstrel  band  > 
Moveless  he  stands ;  then  grasps  his  hilt,  still  red 
With  hostile  gore,  but,  shuddering,  quits  the  hold  t 
And  clasps  in  agony  his  hands,  and  cries, 
«  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me  low.*'— 
The  timbrel  at  her  rooted  feet  resounds. 


SAUL  AND  DAVID. 

Deep  was  the  furrow  in  the  royal  brow. 
When  David's  hand,  lightly  as  vernal  gales 
Rippling  the  brook  of  Kedron,  skimm'd  the  lyre  x 
He  sung  of  Jacob's  youngest  bom,-^the  child 
Of  his  old  age, — sold  to  the  Ishmaelite  ; 
His  exaltation  to  the  second  power 
In  Pharaoh's  realm ;  his  brethren  thither  sent ; 
Suppliant  they  stood  before  his  face,  well  known. 
Unknowing, — till  Joseph  fell  upon  the  neck 
Of  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  wept 
Unconsciously  the  warlike  shepherd  paused  ; 
But  when  he  saw,  down  the  yet  quivering  string. 
The  tear-drop  trembling  glide,  abash'd,  he  checkM, 
Indignant  at  himself,  the  bursting  flood. 
And,  with  a  sweep  impetuous,  struck  the  chords  t 
From  side  to  side  his  hands  transversely  glance. 
Like  lightning  'thwart  a  stormy  sea ;  his  voice 
Arises  'mid  the  clang,  and  straightway  calms 
The  harmonious  tempest,  to  a  solemn  swell 
Majestical,  triumphant ;  for  he  sings 
Of  Arad's  mighty  host1>y  Israel's  aim 
Subdued ;  of  Israel  through  the  desert  led 
He  sings  ;  of  him  who  was  their,  leader,  cmll'd 
By  God  himself,  from  keeping  JethroN  flock, 
To  be  a  ruler  o'er  the  chosen  race. 
Kindles  the  eye  of  Saul ;  his  arm  is  poised  f^ 
Hannless  the  Javelin  quiven  in  the  wilL 


ELUAH  FED  BT  RATEHS. 

So&E  was  the  fimine  thnnigboot  ell  tbe  boadi 
Of  Israel,  when  Eiyah,  by  commend 
Of  God,  journeyed  to  Cherith'e  failing  brook. 
No  rain-dzopt  fSUl,  no  dew-lraught  doiid,  at  won 
Or  closing  eve,  creeps  skywly  up  the  Tile  ( 
The  withering  herbage  diee  \  emong  tbe  patans 
The  shrivell'd  leevei  tend  to  the  snmmer  gale 
An  autumn  rustle  (  no  fwcet  eongitert  I17 
Is  warbled  from  the  hninrhet  1  iceree  it  heaid 
The  rill's  fikint  brawL    The  prophet  looks  mnA 
And  trusts  in  God,  and  li^  his  lilveiM  heed 
Upon  the  flowerlets  benk ;  serene  be  sleeps. 
Nor  wakes  till  dewningt  then  with  hendeenclMp^ 
And  heavenward  face,  and  eyelids  cloeed,he  pn|i 
To  Him  who  manna  on  the  desert  showerM, 
To  Him  who  from  the  rock  made  foimtains  gishi 
Entranced  the  man  of  God  remains  1  till  nosed 
By  sound  of  wheeling  wings,  with  ^ntefiil  heu^ 
He  sees  tbe  ravens  fearless  bj  his  side 
Alight,  and  leave  tbe  beaven-piovided  food. 


THE  BIRTH  OP  JESUB  ANMOmiCBD. 

Deep  was  the  midni|^t  silence  In  the  fields 

Of  Bethlehem  1  hnshM  the  folds  1  save  thetat  tiMS 

Was  heard  the  lamb'k  &int  bleats  tbe  sbsphchK 

strctch«d 
On  the  green  sward,  snrveyM  the  stany  vialt 
The  heavetu  declare  the  glory  qf  the  har€, 
Tkejirmammt  Aow$  forth  thy  kamdy^work: 
Thus  they,  their  hearts  attuned  to  the  Most  Hig^ 
When  suddenly  a  splendid  clood  ^ipctr^ 
As  if  a  portton  of  the  milky  way 
Descended  slowly  in  the  spiral  course. 
Near  and  more  near  it  draws ;  then,  hovering,  ioBti 
High  as  the  soar  of  eagle,  shedding  bright. 
Upon  the  folded  flocks,  a  heavenly  radknce, 
From  whence  was  utter'd  loud,  yet  sweet,  a  fwt,— 
Fear  not,  I  bring  good  tidingt  qf  groaijof  / 
For  unto  you  tt  bom  thie  dajf  a  SaHomr .' 
And  this  thall  be  a  sign  to  you,— f  Ae  babe. 
Laid  lowly  in  a  manger,  ye  sAelf  >bsdL^ 
The  angel  spake ;  when,  lo  *  upon  the  dsni, 
A  multitude  of  seraphim,  enthroned. 
Sang  praises,  saying,— G/ory  to  the  Lord 
On  high  s  on  earth  be  peace,  good  «d<0  le  mm. 
With  sweet  response  baimonionsly  thsy  choii^ 
And  while,  with  heavenly  haimony,  tbe  song 
Arose  to  God,  more  bright  the  boc^ysnt  thrsw 
Illumed  the  land:  the  prowling  Uoo  slops. 
Awe-struck,  with  mane  oprsstfM^  and  islliiV 

headi 
And,  without  tuning,  beekward  os  his  stsps 
Recoils,  aghast,  into  the  deeert  gtooes. 
A  trembling  joy  th'  astonishM  shepherds  pfSfSi 
As  heavenward  reascends  tbe  vocal  bleje 
Triumphantly  {  while  by  degieee  tbe  stiain 
Dies  on  tbe  ear,  that,  self^^ebidad,  listens— 
As  if  a  sound  so  sweet  eonld  never  die. 


BEHOLD  MT  MOTHER  AND  MT  BRETBEEK* 

Woo  is  my  wuther,  or  my  brethrom  f 

He  spake,  and  look'd  on  them  who  sat  around, 

With  a  meek  smile  of  pity  blMH  with  love» 
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kdting  tlmi  c^r  glctmM  from  hamaii  fiMe,— 
«  a  nmbeam,  through  •  fommer  shower, 
mildlj  on  a  little  hill-side  flock  i 
th  that  look  of  love  he  said.  Behold 
ther  and  mj  hrethren  s  for  I  say, 
bosoe'to  shall  do  the  wiU  of  God, 
J  hrother,  sister,  mother,  alL 


lAKTDIEnS  RESTORED  TO  SIGHT. 

poor,  and  helpleis  Bartimens  sat, 
ig  the  foot  of  the  waTfuing  man, 
ping  thit  the  next,  end  still  the  next, 
pat  an  atani  into  his  tfcmbling  hand, 
ks  he  hean  the  coining  breeze  faint  rustle 
the  qreamons ;  it  is  the  tread 
nnd  steps  {  it  is  the  hum  of  tongues 
rable :  But  when  the  sightless  man 
hat  the  Nazaicne  was  passing  bj 
1,  and  said^— ^  Jesdb,  thou  Son  of  David, 
trej  upon  me !"  and,  when  rebuked, 
1  the  more,  **  Have  mercy  upon  me  !**— 
'A  ka»  wudt  thm  wkoU,  so  Jasus  spake, 
liglit  the  blind  bxhsld  the  fjcs  or  Gon. 


WR  CHnJIREN  BROUGHT  TO  JESUS. 

hot  iiitUekiUrMameto  im, 
ktm  not,    ImholdenM  by  his  words, 
then  onward  press ;  but  finding  vain 
empt  to  nach  the  Lord,  they  trust  their 


tgcn'  hands ;    The  innocents,  alarm*d 

e  throng  of  foees  all  unknown, 

tnmbling, — till  their  wandering  eyes  dis- 

vm 

ntmance  of  Jesus,  beaming  love 

r  I  eager  then  they  stretch  their  arms, 

rcring,  lay  their  heads  upon  his  breast 


JESUS  CALMS  THE  TEMPEST. 

ring  tumult  of  the  billow  *d  sea 
him  not:  high  on  the  crested  surge 
ived,  his  locks  flow  streaming  in  the  blast, 
r,  descending  *tween  the  sheltering  waves, 
ing  tuisss  veil  the  lace  divine } 
ifongh  that  veil,  a  momentaiy  gleam 
nt  shines  %  he  dreams  that  he  beholds 
Ding  ^3re^— that  long  hopeless  had  roll'd 
i«Mr— look  around  bedimmM  with  tears 
hot  suddenly  the  voice  of  fear 
1  the  happy  vision  t  Awful  he  rose, 
1  the  whkd,  and  said  unto  the  sea, 
t  ikam  atiii  !  and  straight  there  wasa  calm. 
Tor-mingled  gladness  in  their  looks, 
inert  exclaim,— FF%a/  man  is  thU^ 
%  tk§  wind  and  tea  obey  his  voice  I 


WAJXa  OK  THE  SEA,  AND  CALMS  THE 
STORM. 

nr  the  storm  of  night  (  the  thwarting  surge 

twiling,  on  the  labouring  bark :  dismay, 

w  to  face  reflected,  spread  around : — 

» !  upon  a  towering  wave  is  seen 

blanee  of  a  foamy  wreath,  upright, 

sraid  to  the  ship:  The  helmsman  starts,. 


And  quits  his  hold ;  the  voyagers,  appall'd. 
Shrink  from  the  fancied  Spirit  of  the  Flood  i 
But  when  the  voice  of  Jesus  with  the  storm 
Soft  mingled,  It  ie  l^be  not  qfraid  / 
Fear  fled,  and  joy  lighten 'd  from  eye  to  eye. 
Up  he  ascends,  and,  from  the  rolling  side. 
Surveys  the  tumult  of  the  sea  and  sky 
With  transient  look  severe  t  the  tempest,  awed. 
Sinks  to  a  sudden  calm ;  the  clouds  disperse  i 
The  moonbeam  trembles  on  the  face  divine. 
Reflected  mildly  in  th*  unruffled  deep. 


THE  DUMB  CURED. 

His  eyes  uplifted,  and  his  hands  close  clasp'd. 
The  dumb  man,  with  a  supplicating  look, 
Tum*d  as  the  Lord  passM  by :    Jesus  beheld. 
And  on  him  bent  a  pitying  look,  and  spake : 
His  moving  lips  are  by  the  suppliant  seen. 
And  the  last  accents  of  the  healing  sentence 
Ring  in  that  car  which  never  heard  before. 
Prostrate  the  man  restored  falls  to  the  earth. 
And  uses  first  the  gift,  the  gift  sublime 
Of  speech,  in  giving  thanks  to  him,  whose  voice 
Was  never  utter*d  but  in  doing  good. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JESUS. 

Tn  finished :  he  spake  the  words,  and  bow*d 
His  head,  and  died. — Beholding  him  far  off. 
They  who  had  minister'd  unto  him  hope. 
Tis  his  last  agony :  The  temple's  vail 
Is  rent ;  revealing  the  most  holy  place. 
Wherein  the  cherubim  their  wings  extend, 
O'ershadowing  the  mercy-seat  of  God. 
Appaird  the  leaning  soldier  feels  the  spear 
Shake  in  his  grasp  ;  the  planted  standard  falls 
Upon  the  heaving  ground ;  the  sun  is  dimm'd. 
And  darkness  shrouds  the  body  of  the  Lord. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

Tiii:  setting  orb  of  night  her  level  ray 
Shed  o*er  the  land,  and  on  the  dewy  sward 
The  lengtbcn'd  shadows  of  the  triple  cross 
Were  laid  far-stretch M, — when  in  the  east  arose. 
Last  of  the  stars,  day's  harbinger :    No  sound 
Was  heard,  save  of  the  watching  soldier's  foot ; 
Within  the  rock-barr'd  sepulchre,  the  gloom 
Of  deepest  midnight  brooded  o'er  the  dead, 
The  Holy  One  i  but,  lo !  a  radiance  faint 
Began  to  dawn  around  his  sacred  brow : 
The  linen  vesture  seem'd  a  snowy  wreath, 
Drifted  by  storms  into  a  mountain  cave ; 
Bright  and  more  bright,  the  circling  halo  beam'd 
Upon  that  face,  clothed  in  a  smile  benign, 
Though  yet  exanimate.    Nor  long  the  reign 
Of  death ;  the  eyes  that  wept  for  human  griefs 
Unclose,  and  look  around  with  conscious  joy. 
Yes  ;  with  returning  life,  the  first  emotion 
That  glow'd  in  Jr.sus'  breast  of  love  was  joy 
At  man's  redemption,  now  complete }  at  death 
Disarm 'd  ;  the  grave  transform 'd  into  the  couch 
Of  faith ;  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Majcstical  he  rose :  trembled  the  earth  ; 
The  ponderous  gate  of  stone  was  roU'd  away  \ 
The  keepers  fell  j  the  angel,  awe-struck,  aunk 
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Into  invisibility,  while  forth 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  walk'd,  and  stood 
Before  the  sepulchre,  and  viewM  the  clouds 
Impurpled  glorious  by  the  rising  sun. 


JESUS  APPEARS  TO  THE  DISCIPLES. 

Thc  evening  of  that  day,  which  saw  the  Lord 
Rise  from  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  was  come. 
Uis  faithful  followers,  assembled,  sang 
A  hymn,  low-breathed ;  a  hymn  of  sorrow,  blent 
With  hope  $  when,  in  the  midst,  sudden  he  stood ; 
The  awe-struck  circle  backward  shrink  $  he  looks 
Around  with  a  benignant  smile  of  love, 
And  says,  Peace  be  unto  you :  Faith  and  joy 
Spread  o'er  each  face,  amazed ;  as  when  the  moon, 
Pavilion'd  in  dark  clouds,  mildly  comes  forth^ 
Silvering  a  circlet  in  the  fleecy  ranks. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  TRIBUNAL  OF 
THE  AREOPAGUS. 

Listen  that  voice !  upon  the  hill  of  Mars,     , 
Rolling  in  bolder  thunders  than  e'er  peal'd 
From  lips  that  shook  the  Macedonian  throne  s 
Behold  his  dauntless  outstretch'd  arm,  bis  face 
Illumed  of  heaven : — be  knoweth  not  the  fear 
Of  man,  of  principalities,  of  powers. 
The  stoic's  moveless  frown ;  the  vacant  stare 
Of  Epicurus'  herd ;  the  scowl  and  gnash  malign 
Of  superstition,  stopping  both  her  ears ; 
The  Areopagite  tribunal  dread. 
From  whence  the  doom  of  Socrates  vras  utter'd  }— 
This  hostile  throng  dismajrs  him  not :  he  secmi 
As  if  no  worldly  object  could  inspire 
A  terror  in  his  soul ;  as  if  the  vision, 
Which,  when  he  joumey'd  to  Dsunascus,  shone 
From  heaven,  still  swam  l>efore  his  eyes, 
Outdazzling  all  things  earthly ;  as  if  the  voice, 
That  spake  from  out  th'  effulgence,  ever  rang 
Within  bis  «ar,  inspiring  him  with  words. 
Burning,  majestic,  lofty,  as  his  theme,— 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come. 


Of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  life  to  come. 
The  judge  shrinks  trembling  at  the  prisoner's  n 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  ROMAN 
GOVERNOR  OF  JUDEA. 

The  judge  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat } 
Amid  a  gleam  of  spears  th'  apostle  stood. 
Dauntless  he  forward  came,  and  look'd  around. 
And  raised  his  voice,  at  first  in  accents  low, 
Yet  clear ;  a  whisper  spread  among  the  throng  :— 
So  when  the  thunder  mutters,  still  the  breeze 
Is  heard,  at  times,  to  sigh  ;  but  when  the  peal 
Tremendous,  louder  rolls,  a  silence  dead 
Succeeds  each  pause,— moveless  the  aspen  leaf. 
Thus  fix'd  and  motionless,  the  listening  band 
Of  soldiers  forward  lean'd,  as  from  the  man 
Inspired  of  God,  truth's  awful  thunders  roll'd. 
No  more  he  feels,  upon  his  high-raised  arm, 
The  ponderous  chain,  than  does  the  playful  child 
The  bracelet,  form'd  of  many  a  flowery  link. 
Heedless  of  self,  forgetful  that  his  life 
Is  now  to  be  defended  by  his  words, 
lie  only  thinks  of  doing  good  to  them 
Who  seek  his  life ;  and  while  he  leasoni  high 


PARAPHRASE. 

Who  heaUth  aU  th»  diaeaa—:  uko  rmUemtik  Oj 
/rom  d4S9truction :  wtho  cnmmeth  thst  with  ior^ii'i 
nta»  and  tender  mcreto.— FtAUi  citt.  9^  i. 


These  eyes,  that  were  half-cloeed  in  death. 

Now  dare  the  noontide  blaze  t 
My  voice,  that  scarce  coiild  speak  my  winti 

Now  hymns  Jehovah's  praise. 

How  pleasant  to  my  feet  unused. 

To  tread  the  daisied  ground ! 
How  sweet  to  my  unwonted  ear 

The  streamlet^  lulling  sound. 

How  soft  the  first  breath  of  the  breese 

That  on  my  templet  play'd ! 
How  sweet  the  woodland  evening  loog. 

Full  floating  down  the  glade ! 

But  sweeter  far  the  lark  that  soars 
Through  morning's  blushing  ray  i 

For  then  unseen,  unheard,  I  join 
His  lonely  heavenward  lay. 

And  sweeter  still  that  infant  voice. 

With  all  its  artless  charms  ^^ 
rPwas  such  as  he  that  Jesus  took. 

And  cherish'd  in  his  arms. 

O  Lord  my  God !  all  these  delights 

I  to  thy  mercy  owe  i 
For  thou  hast  raised  me  from  the  couch 

Of  sickness,  pain,  and  wo. 

'Twas  thou  that  from  the  whelmmg  wave 

My  sinking  soul  redeem'd ; 
'Twas  thou  tiiat  o'er  destruction's  storm 

A  calming  radiance  beam'd. 


ON  VISITING  MELROSE, 

AITEa  AK  ABSEHCE  OF  SIXTKKir  TKAll. 

Ton  setting  sun,  that  slowly  disappeais, 
Gleams  a  memento  of  departed  years ; 
Ay,  many  a  year  is  gone,  and  many  a  firiend. 
Since  here  I  saw  the  autumn  sun  descend. 
Ah  !  one  is  gone,  whose  hand  was  loekM  in  nil 
In  this,  that  traces  now  the  sorrowing  line: 
And  now  alone  I  scan  the  mouldering  tombs, 
Alone  I  wander  through  the  vaulted  glooms, 
And  list,  as  if  the  echoes  might  retain 
One  lingering  cadence  of  her  varied  strain. 
Alas !  I  heard  that  melting  voice  decay. 
Heard  seraph  tones  in  whispers  die  away ; 
I  mark'd  the  tear  presageful  fill  her  eye. 
And  quivering  speak, — ^I  am  resign 'd  to  die. 
Ye  stars  that  through  the  fretted  windows  the< 
A  glimmering  beam  athwart  the  mighty  desd. 
Say  to  what  sphere  her  sainted  spirit  flew. 
That  thither  I  may  turn  my  longing  view. 
And  wish,  and  hope,  some  tedious  seasons  6*v 
To  join  a  long  kMt  friend,  to  put  no  more. 
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THE  WILD  DUCK  AND  HER  BROOD. 

How  nlm  that  little  lake !  no  bfeath  of  wind 
Sighs  through  the  reeds ;  a  clear  ahjM  it  seems. 
Held  in  the  concave  of  th*  inverted  skj/— 
In  which  is  seen  the  look^  doll  ^'gging  wing 
Move  o'er  the  silvery  clouds.    How  peaceful  sails 
Yon  Uttle  fleet,  the  wild  duck  and  her  hrood ! 
Fearless  of  harm,  they  row  their  eisj  way ; 
The  water-lily  neath  the  plumy  prows. 
Dipt,  reappearing  in  their  dimpled  trsck. 
Yet,  t*tn  amid  that  scene  of  peace,  the  noise 
Of  war,  unequal,  dastard  war,  intrudes. 
Yon  revel  rout  of  men,  and  hoys,  and  dogs. 
Boisterous  approach ;  the  spaniel  dashes  in  i 
Quick  he  descries  the  prey  {  and  fiMter  swims. 
And  eager  barks ;  the  harmless  flock  dismayM, 
Hasten  to  gain  the  thickest  grove  of  leeds. 
All  but  the  parent  pair ;  they,  floating,  wait 
To  lure  the  foe,  and  lead  him  from  their  young  i 
But  soon  themselves  are  forced  to  seek  the  shore. 
Vain  then  the  buoyant  wing;  the  leaden  storm 
Arrests  their  flight  (  they,  fluttering,  bleeding,  fall. 
And  tinge  the  troubled  bosom  of  the  lake. 


TO  A  REDBREAST,  THAT  FLEW  IN  AT  MY 

WINDOW. 

FaoM  snowy  plains,  and  icy  sprays, 

From  moonless  nights,  and  sunless  days, 

Welcome,  poor  bird !  Til  cherish  thee  j 

I  love  thee,  for  thou  trustest  me. 

Thrice  welcome,  helpless,  panting  guest ! 

Fondly  ril  warm  thee  in  my  breast: — 

How  quick  thy  little  heart  is  beating  I 

Aj  if  its  brother  flutterer  greeting. 

Thou  need*st  not  dread  a  captive's  doom ; 

No  •••freely  flutter  round  my  room ; 

Perch  on  my  lute's  remaining  string, 

And  fwcetly  of  sweet  summer  sing. 

That  note,  that  summer  note,  I  know ; 

It  wakes  at  once,  and  soothes  my  wo  j 

I  see  those  woods,  I  see  that  stream, 

I  see, — ah,  still  prolong  the  dream  ! 

Still  with  thy  song  those  scenes  renew, 

Though  through  my  tears  they  reach  my  view. 

No  more  now,  at  my  lonely  meal, 
While  thou  art  by,  alone  I'll  feel ; 
F«»r  soon,  devoid  of  all  distrust. 
Thou 'It  nibbling  share  my  humble  crust ; 
Or  on  my  finger,  pert  and  spruce, 
Th^^u'lt  learn  to  sip  the  sparkling  juice ; 
And  when  (our  short  collation  o'er) 
Some  favourite  volume  I  explore, 
Be*t  work  of  poet  or  of  sage, 
Safe  thou  shalt  hop  across  the  page ; 
Uncheck'd,  shall  flit  o'er  Virgil's  groves, 
Or  flutter  'mM  Tibullus' loves. 
Thu«,  heedless  of  the  raving  blast, 
Thou*lt dwell  with  me  till  winter's  past; 
And  when  the  primrose  tells  'tis  spring, 
An<j  when  the  thrush  begins  to  sing, 
Soon  as  I  hear  the  woodUnd  song. 
Free*!,  thou  shalt  join  the  vocal  throng. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BLACKBIRD  KILLED  BY  A 

HAWK. 

Wnrrui  was  o*er,  and  spring-flowers  deck'd  th« 
glade; 

The  blackbird'^  note  among  the  wild  woods  rungt 
Ah,  short-lived  note  !  the  songster  now  is  laid 

Beneath  the  bush  on  which  so  sweet  he  sung. 

Thy  jetty  plumes,  by  ruthless  falcon  rent. 
Are  now  all  soil'd  among  the  mouldering  clay  | 

A  pnmrosed  turf  is  all  thy  monument. 
And  for  thy  dirge  the  redbreast  lends  his  lay. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  FUNERAL. 

Yon  motley,  sable-suited  throng,  that  wait 

Around  the  poor  man's  door,  announce  a  tale 

Of  wo ;  the  husband,  parent,  is  no  more. 

Contending  with  disease,  he  labour'd  long. 

By  penury  compelled ;  yielding  at  last. 

He  laid  him  down  to  die ;  but,  lingering  on 

From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw. 

Heart-broken  quite,  his  children's  looks  of  want 

Veil'd  in  a  clouded  smile ;  alas !  he  heard 

The  elder  lispingly  sttempt  to  still 

The  younger's  plaint, — languid  he  raised  his  head. 

And  thought  he  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 

Into  the  arms  of  death,  the  poor  man's  Mend ! 

The  coffin  is  borne  out ;  the  humble  pomp 
Moves  slowly  on  ;  the  orphan  mourner^  hand 
(Poor  helpless  child  !)  just  reaches  to  the  palL 
And  now  they  puss  into  the  field  of  graves, 
And  now  around  the  narrow  house  they  stand. 
And  view  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  sight 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds, 
As  falls  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-mix'd  mould. 
The  turf  is  spread ;  uncover'd  is  each  head,— 
A  last  farewell:  all  turn  their  several  ways. 

Wo's  me  !  those  tear-dimm'd  eyes,  that  sobbing 
breast ! 
Poor  child  !  thou  thinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  lead  thee  home :  No  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gentle  stroke 
Thy  sun-bleach'd  head  and  downy  cheek. 
But  go,  a  mother  waits  thy  homeward  steps ; 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacred  page,— 
Her  thoughts  arc  in  the  grave ;  'tis  thou  alone. 
Her  first-bom  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue  gaze 
Of  wo  profound.     Haste  to  the  widow 'd  arms ; 
Look  with  thy  father's  look,  speak  with  his  voice. 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  will  break  with  grief. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  OFF  CAPE  TRA- 
FALGAR. 
Upoit  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave, 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  brave. 
Soft  sighs  the  gale,  that  late  tremendous  roar'd, 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls. 
And  from  the  ramparts,  while  their  comrades  fell. 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  iwelli 
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Fut  they  ascend,  from  stem  to  stern  they  spiead. 
And  crowd  the  engines,  whence  the  lightnings  sped : 
The  white-robed  priest  his  upraised  hands  extends : 
Hosh'd  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends ; 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  rise. 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  hover  to  the  skies. 
Heaven  fills  each  heart ;  yet  home  will  oft  Intnide, 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  joys  exclude. 
The  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  stiain. 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  forgets  his  pain  i 
While  parting  spirits,  mingling  with  the  lay. 
On  halleligahs  wing  their  heavenwaid  way. 


TO  MY  SON. 

Twice  has  the  sun  commenced  his  annual  round, 
Since  first  thy  fiMtsteps  totter'd  o*er  the  ground. 
Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  bless  mine  ear. 
By  faltering  out  the  name  to  fathers  dear. 
O !  nature's  language,  with  her  looks  combfaiedi 
More  precious  far  than  periods  thrice  refined ! 
O !  sportive  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  guile, 
1  prize  you  more  than  beauty's  magic  smile: 
Yes,  in  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  chann 
I  gaze  with  bliss,  unmingled  with  alann. 


Ah,  no !  full  oft  a  boding  horror  flitt 
Athwart  my  £uicy,  uttering  fsteful  cries. 
Almighty  Power !  his  harmless  li£e  defend, 
And  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  mandate  send. 
And  yet  a  wish  will  rise,— "would  I  might  live. 
Till  added  years  bis  memoiy  fiimness  give ! 
For,0 !  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart. 
To  think  I  stiU  survived  within  his  heart; 
To  think  hell  cast,  midway  the  vale  of  years, 
A  retrospective  look,  bedimm'd  with  tcant 
And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  look'd  and  spoke ; 
What  walks  I  loved  i  where  grew  my  fsvouiiteoiki 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  bandt 
How  gent^  use  the  aeeent  of  eommandi 
What  lore  I  taught  him,  naming  wood  and  wfli, 
And  how  the  man  detc<aided  to  the  cbildi 
How  well  I  loved  with  him,  oo  Sabbath  non, 
To  hear  the  anfliem  of  the  vocal  thom  t 
To  teach  religion,  unallied  to  strife. 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  tiie  truth,  the  Ufie. 
But  fur  and  Either  still  my  vi«w  I  bend,-* 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend  t^ 
To  yonder  ehurchjrard  wall  thou  takest  thy  mj. 
While  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  8c«at  the  infratpliT) 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  sufRiae  thine  ejci, 
Pointing,  thou  tell'»t  hiniy  Tktn  tkif  grmtdtin  Im, 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 
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GAraicaio, 

Valtovxs, 

FAKDSaiCK, 

GxoFpaT, 

MniAKDO, 


o  generai  in  <A«  cmpsror's  §ertice. 
hit  friend. 

hi»mhdtUT. 
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(.     m  the  ware. 
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ACTL 

ScriVE  I. AN  OPEN  SrmEET,  CaOWDKD  WTTH  PEOPLE 

WHO   SEEM   TO   BE  WATriNO   IN   EXPECTATION   OP 
SOME   SHOW. 

Enter  a  Cmzax. 
Firtt  Man.    Well,  friend,  what  tidings  of  the 

grand  procession  ? 
at.  I  left  it  passing  by  the  northern  gate. 
Second  Man.  I've  waited  long,  I*m  glad  it  comes 

at  last. 
Young  Man.  And  does  the  princess  look  so  won- 
drous fair 
As  fime  reports  ? 

at.  She  is  the  fairest  lady  of  the  train,— 
Yet  all  the  fairest  beauties  of  the  court 
Are  in  her  train. 


Old  Man,  Bears  she  such  offerings  to  St  Francis* 
shrine. 
So  rich,  so  marvellous  rich,  as  rumour  eajrs  ? 
— Twill  drain  the  treasury  ! 

at.  Since  she,  in  all  this  splendid  pomp,  returns 
Her  public  thanks  to  the  good  patron  saint. 
Who  from  his  sick-bed  hath  restored  her  father. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  her  go  with  empty  hands  ? 
She  loves  magnificence — 

{^Discovering  among  the  crowd  old  Geoffry,) 
Ha !  art  thou  here,  old  remnant  of  the  wars  ? 
Thou  art  not  come  to  see  this  courtly  show, 
Which  sets  the  young  agape  ? 

Geof.  I  come  not  for  the  show ;  and  yet,  methinks. 
It  were  a  bettor  jest  upon  me  still. 
If  thou  didst  truly  know  mine  errand  here. 

at.  I  prithee  say. 

Geqf.  What,  must  I  tell  it  thee  ? 

As  o'er  my  evening  fire  I  musing  sat. 
Some  few  days  since,  my  mind's  eye  backward  tnm'd 
Upon  the  various  changes  I  have  pass'd— 
How  in  my  youth,  with  gay  attire  allured. 
And  all  the  grand  accoutrements  of  war, 
I  left  my  peaceful  home ;   Then  my  first  battles. 
When  clashing  arms  and  sights  of  blood  were  new : 
Then  all  the  after  chances  of  the  war: 
Ay,  and  that  field,  a  well- fought  field  it  was. 
When  with  an  arm  (I  speak  not  of  it  oft) 
Which  now  {pointing  to  hit  empty  tUeve)  thou 

seest  is  no  arm  of  mine. 
In  a  straight  pass  I  stopp'd  a  thousand  foes. 
And  tum'd  my  flying  comrades  to  the  charge ; 
For  which  good  service,  in  his  tented  court. 
My  prince  bestow'd  a  mark  of  favour  on  me ; 
Whilst  his  fair  consort,  seated  by  his  side. 
The  fairest  lady  e'er  mine  eyes  beheld. 
Gave  mc  what  more  than  all  besides  I  prized— 
Methinks  I  see  her  still — a  gracious  smile— 
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'Twas  a  heart-Icindling  smile,— -a  smile  of  praise — 

Well,  musing  thus  on  all  my  fortunes  past, 

A  neighbour  drew  the  latchet  of  my  door, 

And  full  of  news  from  town,  in  many  words 

Big  with  rich  names,  told  of  this  grand  proceraion; 

E'en  as  he  spoke  a  fancy  seized  my  soul 

To  see  the  princess  pass,  if  in  her  looks 

I  yet  might  trace  some  semblance  of  her  mother. 

This  is  the  simple  truth ;  laugh  as  thou  wilt. 

I  came  not  for  the  show. 

Enter  an  Officbb. 

Officer  to  Geqf,  Make  way  that  the  proceubn 
may  have  room : 
Stand  you  aside,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 
(PvMhing  Geof.  and  endeavouring  to  put  another 

in  hit  place,) 
Oeqf.  But  that  thou  art  the  prince's  officer, 
I'd  give  thee  back  thy  push  with  better  blows. 
Officer,  What,  wilt  thou  not  give  place?  the 
prince  is  near ; 
I  will  complain  to  him,  and  have  thee  caged. 
Geqf,  Yes,  do  complain,  I  pray ;  and  when  thou 
dost. 
Say  that  the  private  of  the  tenth  brigade, 
Who  saved  his  army  on  the  Danube's  bank, 
And  since  that  time  a  private  hath  remain'd. 
Dares,  as  a  citizen,  his  right  maintain 
Against  thy  insolence.    Go  tell  him  this, 
And  ask  him  then  what  dungeon  of  bis  tower 
He'll  have  me  thrust  into. 
at.  to  Officer,  This  is  old  Geoffry  of  the  tenth 

brigade. 
Q^  I  knew  him  not :  you  should  have  told  me 
sooner.         [exit,  looking  much  athamed. 
Martial  music  heard  at  a  distance, 
at.  Hark,  this  is  music  of  a  warlike  kind. 

Enter  Second  Citizbn. 

To  Sec,  at.  What  sounds  are  these,  good  friend, 
which  this  way  bear  ? 

Sec.  at.  The  brave  Count  Basil  is  upon  his  march. 
To  join  the  emperor  with  some  chosen  troops. 
And  as  an  ally  doth  through  Mantua  pass. 

Geqf.  I've  heard  a  good  report  of  this  3'oung  soldier. 

Sec.  at.  'TIS  said  he  disciplines  his  men  severely. 
And  over-much  the  old  commander  is. 
Which  seems  ungracious  in  so  young  a  man. 

Ge(^.  I  know  he  loves  not  ease  and  revelry ; 
He  makes  them  soldiers  at  no  dearer  rate 
Than  he  himself  hath  paid.    What,  dost  thou  think, 
That  e'en  the  very  meanest  simple  craft 
Cannot  without  due  diligence  be  leam'd, 
And  yet  the  noble  art  of  soldiership 
May  bo  attain 'd  by  loitering  in  the  sun  ? 
Some  men  arc  bom  to  feast,  and  not  to  Aght ; 
Whose  sluggish  minds,  e'en  in  fair  honour's  field. 
Still  on  their  dinner  turn — 
Let  such  pot-boiling  varlets  stay  at  home. 
And  wield  a  flesh-hook  rather  than  a  swordL 
In  times  of  easy  service,  true  it  is. 
An  easy,  careless  chief  all  soldiers  love ; 
But  O !  how  gladly  in  the  day  of  battle 
Would  they  their  jolly  bottle-chief  desert. 
And  follow  such  a  leader  as  Count  Basil  * 
80  gathering  herds,  at  pressing  danger's  call. 
Confess  the  master  deer. 


[Mueic  is  heard again,and nearer,  Geoffiytrottt 
vp  and  down  tdth  a  military  triumphant  ttif.) 
at.  What  moves  thee  thus  f 
Geqf,  I've  march'd  to  this  same  tune  in  gloriois 
days. 
My  very  limbs  catch  motion  from  the  sound. 
As  they  were  young  again. 
Sec,  at  But  here  they  come. 

Enter  Count  Basil,  officers  and  siMlen  in  liimssiia, 
with  colours  flying,  and  maitial  music.  Wheo  they 
hare  marched  halfway  orer  the  suge^  an  officer  of  iks 
duke's  enters  from  theofiposite side,  ead  apeakeio Bam, 
upcm  which  he  gives  a  sign  with  his  haad,  aei  As 
martial  muaic  ceases;  soft  music  it  heard  1  a  liBls 
distance,  and  YicToaiA,  with  a  kmg  piuceiba  of  isdis^ 
eoiers  from  the  opposite  side.  Geneiml,  kc  pay  obc^ 
sance  to  her,  as  she  passes ;  she  suips  to  retmk,aai 
Uien  goes  ofl'whh  her  train.  After  which,  the  odlkBiy 
procession  moves  en,  and  esewtt. 

at,  to  Geqf,  What  fliink'st  thou  of  the  pihMCSi  ? 
Geqf.  She  is  fair. 

But  not  so  fidr  as  her  good  mother 


SCEXIC  n.— A  F17BUC  WALK  OIT  THE 

Tin  TOWV. 


or 


Enter  Couirr  RosnrsBae,  Valtojum^  < 
Valtomsk  enters  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  sUfi^ssi 

meets  them. 

Valt,  O  what  a  jolly  town  for  way-won  soidiai ! 
Rich  steaming  pots,  and  smell  ef  dainty  hn. 
From  every  house  salutes  yon  as  you  passt 
Light  feats  and  juggler^  tricla  attract  tlie  ^yt ) 
Music  and  merrimeot  in  every  street  1 
Whilst  pretty  damsels,  in  their  best  mttire. 
Trip  on  in  wanton  groups,  then  look  behind. 
To  spy  the  fools  a  gazing  after  them. 

Fred,  But  short  will  be  the  season  of  our  < 
For  Basil  is  of  flinty  matter  made. 
And  cannot  be  allured — 
'Faith,  Rosinberg,  I  would  thou  didst 
Thou  art  his  kinsman,  of  a  rank  as  noble. 
Some  years  his  elder  too— How  has  it  been 
That  he  should  be  preferr'd  ?    I  see  not  why. 

Ros.  Ah  !  but  I  see  it,  and  allow  it  well  { 
He  is  too  much  my  pride  to  wake  my  envy. 

JFVsd.  Nay,  count,  it  is  thy  foolish  admirstioi 
Which  raises  him  to  such  superior  height  ( 
And  truly  thou  hast  so  infected  us. 
That  I  at  times  have  felt  me  awed  hefim  hiB» 
I  knew  not  why.    Tis  cursed  folly  this. 
Thou  art  as  brave,  of  as  good  parts  as  he. 

Ros.  Our  talents  of  a  diiferent  nature  are  ( 
Mine  for  the  daily  intercourse  of  life. 
And  his  for  higher  things. 

Fred,  Well,praisehimas  thou  wilt|lMcitBSt{ 

I'm  sure  I  am  as  brave  a  man  as  lie. 
Ros.   Yes,  brave  thou  art,  hmt  *tis  mhsUsn 
bravery. 
And  doth  respect  tl^yself    Thoult  bleed  as  vcQ, 
Give  and  receive  as  deep  a  woimd  as  he. 
When  Basil  fights  he  wields  a  thousand  swoids; 
For  'tis  their  trust  in  his  unshaken  mind, 
O'erwatching  all  the  changes  of  the  field. 
Calm  and  inventive  midst  the  battled  stoim. 
Which  makes  his  soldiers  bold.— 
There  have  been  those,  in  early  manhood  slais. 
Whose  great  heroic  souls  Inve  yet  inspired 
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«  noble  ml  their  geDeious  troopt, 
BIT  latest  day  of  bearing  aims, 
-haiiM  soldiers  have  all  dangers  braved 
te  lervice,  claim  *d  with  boastful  pride, 
rho  feqght  beneath  them  in  their  jrouth. 
have  been  s  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
ts  conquered  when  their  clay  was  cold, 
w,  I  have  seen  in  the  eventful  field, 
'  occasion  mock'd  all  rules  of  art, 
Numanders  hold  experience  cheap, 

0  Basil  exe  his  chin  was  dark. 

t  fanlt  he  has ;  I  know  but  only  one ; 

fat  love  of  military  Cune 

s  thoughts,  and  makes  him  oft  appear 

ad  severcw 

'ell,  feel  I  not  undaunted  in  the  field  ? 

nthusiastie  love  of  glory  ? 

not  as  good  a  man  as  he  ? 

H  fiumM  Ibr  great  occasions,  thou  for 

nalL 

It  mall  occasions  in  the  path  of  life 

'  sown,  while  great  are  rarely  scatterM. 

which  you  would  infer  that  men  like 
ilerick 

the  whole  a  better  figure  make, 
of  higher  parts.    It  is  not  so  t 
how  well,  and  lair  applauses  gain, 
Bt  of  skill  in  other  men  is  graceful. 
t  frown,  good  Frederick,  no  offence  ; 
t  not  make  a  great  man  of  thyself; 
'  deign  to  use  thy  native  powers, 
an  honour*d  courtly  gentleman. 

no  more  of  this ;  here  Basil  comes. 

Zf  whoretnms  their  salute  without  ^Making. 

lat  think'st  thou,  Valtomer,  of  Mantua's 
rioecss  f 

ime  praised  her  much,  but  hath  not 
raised  her  more 

better  proof  the  eye  consents  to. 
lat  grace  and  nobleness  of  mien, 
do  honour  to  an  emperor*8  throne  i 
noble  for  a  petty  court  [atsent.) 

o,  my  lord  ^— (7V>  Basil,  who  only  bowt 
emeans  herself  with  so  much  grace, 
state,  such  gay  magnificence, 

be  queen  of  revelry  and  show. 
le^  charming  as  the  goddess  of  delight. 
It  after  her,  she  most  attracted  me 

the  yellow  scarf  and  walk*d  the  last ; 

1  Victoria  is  a  lovely  womai^*- 

ay,  it  is  treason  but  to  call  her  woman ; 
inity,  and  should  be  worshipped. 

life,  since  now  we  talk  of  worship, 
ipp'd  Francis  with  right  noble  gifts  ! 
(led  so  with  gold  and  precious  gems — 
e  must  be  great ;  some  thousand  crowns. 
rould  not  rate  them  at  a  price  so  mean  ; 
one,  with  precious  stones  beset, 
:h  a  sum  as  great    That  olive  branch 
ss  bore  herself,  of  fretted  gold, 
isitely  wrought    I  markM  it  more, 
le  held  it  in  so  white  a  hand, 
t  a  quick  voice,]    MarkM  you  her  hand  ? 

did  not  see  her  hand, 
w  WETed  it  twice. 


Rot.  It  is  a  fair  one,  though  you  mark*d  it  not 

Volt.  I  wbh  some  painter's  eye  had  vicw'd  the 
group. 
As  she  and  all  her  lovely  damsels  pass'd  ; 
He  would  have  found  wherewith  t'  enrich  his  art. 

Ros.  I  wish  so  too ;  for  oft  their  fancied  beauties 
Have  so  much  cold  perfection  in  their  parts, 
Tis  plain  they  ne'er  belong'd  to  flesh  and  blood. 
This  is  not  truth,  and  doth  not  please  so  well 
As  the  varieties  of  liberal  nature, 
Where  every  kind  of  beauty  charms  the  eye ; 
Large  and  small  featured,  flat  and  prominent. 
Ay,  by  the  mass .'  and  snub-nosed  beauties  too. 
'Faith,  every  woman  hath  some  witching  charm, 
If  that  she  be  not  proud,  or  captious. 

Volt.  Demure,  or  over-wise,  or  given  to  freaks. 

Rot.  Or  given  to  freaks  !  hold,  hold,  good  Valto- 
mer ! 
Thoult  leave  no  woman  handsome  under  heaven. 

ValL  But  I  must  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
I  mean  to  view  the  town. 

Fred,  111  go  with  thee. 

Ros,  And  so  will  I. 

[Exeunt  Volt,  Fred,  and  Rot. 

Re-enter  Rosinbbro. 
Rot,  I  have  repented  me,  I  will  not  go  j 
They  will  be  too  long  absent.— ( Pauses,  and  lookt 
at  Basil,  who  remain*  still  muting  without 
seeing  him.) 
What  mighty  thoughts  engage  my  pensive  friend  ? 
Bas,  O  it  is  admirable  ! 

Rot.  How  runs  thy  fancy  ?  what  is  admirable  ? 
Bas.  Her  form,  her  face,  her  motion,  every  thing ! 
12os.  The  princess  ?  yes,  have  we  not  praised  her 

much  ? 
Bas,  I  know  you  praised  her,  and  her  offerings 
too! 
She  might  have  given  the  treasures  of  the  east. 
Ere  I  had  known  it. 

O  !  didst  thou  mark  her  when  she  first  appear'd  ? 
Still  distant,  slowly  moving  with  her  train  ; 
Her  robe  and  tresses  floating  on  the  wind. 
Like  some  light  figure  in  a  morning  cloud  ? 
Then,  as  she  onward  to  the  eye  became 
The  more  distinct,  bow  lovelier  still  she  grew! 
That  graceful  bearing  of  her  slender  form ; 
Her  roundly  spreading  breast,  her  towering  neck. 
Her  face  tinged  sweetly  with  the  bloom  of  youth— 
But  when  approaching  near,  she  towards  us  tum'd. 
Kind  mercy !  what  a  countenance  was  there ! 
And  when  to  our  salute  she  gently  bow'd. 
Didst  mark  that  smile  rise  from  her  parting  lips  ? 
Soft  swellM  her  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes  smiled 
too: 

0  how  they  smiled  !   'twas  like  the  beams  of 

heaven  .' 

1  felt  my  roused  soul  within  me  start, 
Like  something  waked  from  sleep. 

Ros.  The  beams  of  heaven  do  many  slumberers 
wake 
To  care  and  misery  ! 

Bas,   There's  something  grave  and  solemn  in 
your  voice 
As  you  pronounce  these  words.    What  dost  thou 

mean  ? 
Thou  wouldst  not  sound  my  kA«U  i 
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Rm.  No,  not  for  all  beneath  the  vaulted  skj ! 
Bat  to  be  plain,  thus  warmly  fnnn  your  lips. 
Her  praise  displeases  me.    To  men  like  you. 
If  love  should  come,  he  proves  no  easy  guest 

Bos.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  am  beside  myself. 
And  cannot  view  the  fairness  of  perfection 
With  that  delight  which  lovely  beauty  gives. 
Without  tormenting  me  with  fruitless  wishes. 
Like  the  poor  child  who  sees  its  bri^ten*d  face. 
And  whimpers  for  the  moon  ?   Thou  art  not  serious. 
From  early  youth,  war  has  my  mistress  been. 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  I'll  constant  prove. 
And  not  forsake  her  now.    There  may  be  joyi 
Which,  to  the  strange  o'erwhelming  of  the  soul. 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  others  \ 
E'en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may  ! 
But  what  of  them  P  they  are  not  made  for  me— 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  love. 
And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon's  roar. 

Roi.  [taking  hi*  hand,)    Now  I  am  satisfied. 
Forgive  me,  BasiL 

Bos.  I'm  glad  thou  art ;  we'll  talk  of  her  no 
more; 
Why  should  I  vex  my  friend  ? 

IZot.  Thou  hast  not  issued  orders  for  the  march. 

Bos.  I'll  do  it  soon ;  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
To  morrow's  sun  shall  bear  us  far  from  hence. 
Never  perhaps  to  pass  these  gates  again. 

Roi.  With  last  night's  close,  did  you  not  corse 
this  town 
That  would  one  single  day  your  troops  retard  ? 
And  now,  methinks,  you  talk  of  leaving  it. 
As  though  it  were  the  place  that  gave  you  birth ; 
As  though  you  h:id  around  these  strangers'  walls 
Your  infant  gambols  play'd. 

Bat.  The  sight  of  what  may  be  but  little  prized. 
Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in  the  mind, 
When  view'd  as  that  we  ne'er  shall  sec  again. 

Rw,  No,  not  a  whit  to  wandering  men  like  us. 
No,  not  a  whit !    What  custom  hath  endear'd 
We  part  with  sadly,  though  we  prize  it  not ; 
But  what  is  new  some  powerful  charm  must  own. 
Thus  to  affect  the  mind. 

Bos.  (hoMtily,)  We'll  let  it  pass— It  hath  no 
consequence : 
Thou  art  impatient 

Rm,  I'm  not  impatient    'Faith,  I  only  wish 
Some  other  route  our  destined  march  had  been. 
That  still  thou  mightst  thy  glorious  course  pursue 
With  an  untroubled  mind. 

Bat.  O  !  wish  it,  wish  it  not !  bless'd  be  that 
route ! 
What  we  have  seen  to-day,  I  must  remember— 
I  should  be  brutish  if  I  could  forget  it. 
Oft  in  the  watchful  post,  or  weary  march. 
Oft  in  the  nightly  silence  of  my  tent. 
My  fixed  mind  shall  gaze  upon  it  still ; 
But  it  will  pass  before  my  fancy's  eye. 
Like  some  delightful  vision  of  the  soul. 
To  soothe,  not  trouble  it. 

Rot,  What !  midst  the  dangers  of  eventful  war, 
Still  let  thy  mind  be  haunted  by  a  woman  ? 
Who  would,  perhaps,  hear  of  thy  fall  in  battle. 
As  Dutchmen  read  of  earthquakes  in  Calabria, 
And  never  stop  to  cry  <  alack-a-day  !* 


For  me  there  is  but  one  of  all  the  icz. 
Who  stiU  shall  hold  her  stmtioD  in  my  bieatt. 
Midst  all  the  changes  of  ineonstant  fortuoe ; 
Because  I'm  passing  sure  she  lores  me  well. 
And  for  my  take  a  sleeplcas  piUow  fknds 
When  rumour  tells  bad  tidings  of  the  war  I 
Because  I  know  her  love  will  never  dnage, 
Nor  make  me  prove  imeasy  jeaknqy. 

Bos.  Happy  art  tbon !  who  it  this  woDdnw 
woman  f 

Rm.  It  is  mine  own  food  mother,  fiuth  ail 
truth! 

Bos.  (tmiling,)  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  love  kv 
dearly  too. 
Rivals  we  are  not,  though  our  lore  is  one. 

Rm.  And  yet  I  might  be  jealoos  of  her  knre. 
For  she  bestows  too  much  of  it  on  thee. 
Who  hast  no  claim  but  to  a  nephew"!  share. 

Bos.  {going,)  111  meet  thee  tome  time  heeec. 
I  must  to  court 

Bos.  A  private  conference  will  not  stay  thee  ks^ 
111  wait  thy  coming  near  the  palace  gate. 

Bos.  Tis  to  the  pubUc  court  I  mean  to  ga. 

Bos.  I  thought  you  had  determined  otheiwiNL 

Bos.  Tes,  but  on  ftrther  thought  it  ^  appcsr 
As  though  it  would  be  failing  in  retpeet 
At  such  a  time— That  look  doth  wrong  me,  Beei 

berg! 
For  on  my  life,  I  had  determined  thus. 
Ere  I  beheld— before  we  enter'd  Mantna. 
But  wilt  thou  change  that  soldierls  dnttj  gul^ 
And  go  with  me  thyself? 

Bos.  Yes,  I  will  go. 

(ill  they  art  going  Ros.  tfojis,  and  loofci  of  BmiL) 

Bat.  Why  dost  thou  stop  ? 

Rot.  'TIS  for  my  wonted  castioB, 

Which  first  thou  gavest  me— I  shall  ne'tofbcgKa! 
"Twas  at  Vienna,  on  a  public  day ; 
Thou  but  a  youth,  I  then  a  man  full  foimM; 
Thy  stripling's  brow  graced  with  its  first  codaie, 
Thy  mi^ty  bosom  swell'd  with  mighty  thnghts. 
**  Thou'rt  for  the  court,  dear  Rodnbefg,"  qvA 

thou! 
**  Now  pray  thee  be  not  caught  with  tome  g^tea 
To  laugh  and  Ogle,  and  befool  thyself: 
It  is  offensive  in  the  public  eye. 
And  suits  not  with  a  man  of  tl^  eudu«  meets." 
So  Said  your  serious  lordship  to  me  then, 
And  have  on  like  occasions,  often  since. 
In  other  terms  repeated.— 
But  I  must  go  to-day  without  my  eavtion. 

Bat.  Nay,  Rosinberg,  I  am  impatient  dov: 
Did  I  not  say  we'd  talk  of  her  no  more  f 

Rot.  Well,  my  good  friend,  God  grant  we  Iwf 
our  vrord ! 

EndqftktFirtiAet. 


NoU.—Mj  first  idea,  when  I  wrote  this  play,  was  i* 
represent  Basil  as  having  seen  Victoria  fiv  the  im  <>■* 
In  the  procession,  that  I  might  tibam  moie  perfectly  ikf 
pankm  from  Its  flrat  beginning,  and  also  its  aaddeapow 
over  the  mind ;  but  I  was  Induced  ftom  the  erkkisa  f^ 
one,  whose  judyment  I  very  much  mpeet,  to  alter  It,  uA 
represent  him  as  having  fbrmeriy  seen  and  loved  IMT.  TV 
first  review  that  took  notice  of  this  work  ot^vcied  to 
Basils  having  seen  her  befxe  as  a  delect;  aad,as»vu« 
all  easily  determined  to  iiUow  oar  own  opioioe,  I  kan, 
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npoD  after-coniideimUoii,  giTen  the  pUj  In  thk  editkm, 
ithirdj]  as  &r  as  this  is  coocflcnad,  exactly  in  iu  original 
stata.  Slronf  internal  evidence  of  this  will  be  discovered 
by  any  one,  who  will  take  the  tioable  of  reading  atten- 
tively the  second  scenes  of  the  lint  and  second  acts  In  the 
present  and  fcrmer  editions  oTthis  book.  Had  Basil  seen 
and  loved  Yklaria  before,  his  lint  speech,  in  which  he 
describes  her  to  Hosinberg  as  walking  in  the  procesrion, 
would  not  be  natural ;  and  there  are,  I  think,  other  little 
things  besides,  which  will  diow  that  the  circmiMtance  of 
his  Ibnner  meeting  with  her  is  an  interpolation. 

The  blame  of  this,  however,  I  take  entirely  upon  myself: 
the  criticc,  whose  opinion  I  liave  mentioned,  judged  of  the 
piece  entirely  as  an  unconnected  pUy,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  wliich  oi^it  to  have  been 
communicated  to  him.  Had  it  bemi,  indeed,  an  uncon- 
nected play,  and  had  I  put  this  additional  circumstance  to 
it  with  proper  Judgment  and  skill,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  wooJd  have  been  an  improvement. 


ACT  II. 

SCZITE  I.— A  KOOM  OV  tTATB. 

The  DcKB  of  BfAHTUA,  Basil,  RoamuBe,  and  a  number 
of  Courtien,  Attendants,  ftc.  The  Ddkb  and  Basil 
appear  talking  together  on  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Duke.  But  oar  opinions  differ  widely  there ; 
From  the  position  of  the  rival  armies, 
I  cannot  think  they'll  join  in  battle  toon. 

Bat,  I  am  indeed  beholden  to  yoar  highnets. 
But  though  imwillingly,  we  must  depart. 
The  focfl  are  near,  the  time  is  critieal ; 
A  soldier's  reputation  is  too  fine 
To  be  exposed  e'en  to  the  smallest  cloud. 

Dukg,  An  imtried  soldier's  is|  bat  yx>ur8,  my 
lordf 
Nursed  with  the  bloody  showers  of  many  a  field. 
And  brightest  sunshine  of  successful  fortune, 
A  plant  of  such  a  hardy  stem  hath  grown. 
E'en  envy's  sharpest  blasts  assail  it  not 
Yet  after  all,  by  the  bless 'd  holy  cross ! 
I  feel  too  warm  an  interest  in  the  cause 
To  stay  your  progress  here  a  single  hour. 
Did  I  not  know  your  soldiers  are  fatigued. 
And  two  days'  rest  would  much   recruit    their 
strength. 

Bos.  Tour  highness  Will  be  pleased  to  pardon  me ; 
My  troops  are  not  o'ermarch'd,  and  one  day's  rest 
Is  all  our  needs  require. 

Duke.  Ah  !  hadst  thou  come 

Cnfetter'd  with  the  duties  of  command, 
I  then  had  well  retained  thee  for  my  guest. 
With  claims  too  strong,  too  sacred  for  denial. 
Thy  noble  sire  my  fellow  soldier  was ; 
Together  many  a  rough  campaign  we  served ; 
I  loved  him  well,  and  much  it  pleases  me 
A  son  of  his  beneath  my  roof  to  see. 

Bas.  Were  I  indeed  free  master  of  myself. 
Strong  inclination  would  detain  me  here ; 
No  other  tie  were  wanting. 
These  gracious  tokens  of  your  princely  &vour 
111  treasure  with  my  best  remembrances ; 
For  he  who  shows  them  for  my  father's  sake, 
Doe4  something  sacred  in  his  Icindness  bear. 
As  though  he  shed  a  blessing  on  my  head. 

Duke.  Well,  bear  my  greetings  to  the  brave  Pis- 
caro. 
And  say  how  warmly  I  embrace  the  cause. 


Your  third  day's  march  will  to  his  presence  bring 
Your  valiant  troops  t  said  you  not  so,  my  lord  ? 

Knter  Victobia,  the  Comnrass  of  Alboii,  TaA»«y.A^  ^n^ 

Ladies. 
Bas.  [wno   changes    countenoAce  i^pon  seeing 
them,) 
Yes,  I  believe — ^I  think — ^I  know  not  well- 
Yes,  please  your  grace,  we  march  by  break  of  day. 
Duke,  Nay,  that  I  know.    I  ask'd  you,  noble 
count. 
When  you  expect  th'  imperial  force  to  join. 
Bas,  When  it  shall  please  your  grace— I  crave 
your  pardon — 
I  somewhat  have  mistaken  of  your  words. 

Duke,  You  are  not  well:  your  colour  chftnges. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bas.  A  dizzy  mist  that  swims  before  my  sig^^— 
A  ringing  in  my  ears — tis  strange  enough— 
'TIS  slight — 'tis  nothing  worth — tis  gone  already. 
I>uA:«.  I'm  glad  it  is.    Look  to  your  friend.  Count 
Rosinberg, 
It  may  return  again. — (To  Rosinberg, toAo  stands  at 
a  little  distance,  looking  earnestly  at  BasiL 
Duke  leaves  them,  and  joins  Victoria^ 
party.) 
Ros.  Good  heavens,  Basil,  is  it  thus  with  thee  ! 
Thy  hand  shakes  too :  {taking  his  hand,) 

Would  we  were  far  from  hence ! 
Bas.  I'm  well  again,  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
'TIS  like  enough  my  frame  is  indisposed 
With  some  slight  weakness  from  our  weary  march. 
Nay,  look  not  on  me  thus,  it  is  unkindly^— 
I  cannot  bear  thine  eyes. 

The  DuKB,  with  VicToaiA  and  her  Ladies,  advance  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  to  Basil. 

Duke.  Victoria,  welcome  here  the  brave  Coant 
Basil. 
His  kinsman  too,  the  gallant  Rosinberg. 
May  you,  and  these  fair  ladies  so  prevail, 
Such  gentle  suitors  cannot  plead  in  vain. 
To  make  them  grace  my  court  another  day. 
I  shall  not  be  offended  when  I  see 
Your  power  surpasses  mine. 

Vict.  Our  feeble  efforts  will  presumptuous  seem 
Attempting  that  in  which  your  highness  fails. 

Duke.  There's  honour  in  th'  attempt;  success 
attend  ye. — (Duke  retires  and  mixes  toith 
the  Courtiers  at  the  bottom  qf  the  stage.) 

Vict.  I  fear  we  incommoded  you,  my  lord, 
W^ith  the  slow  tedious  length  of  our  procession. 
E'en  as  I  pass'd,  against  my  heart  it  went 
To  stop  so  long  x^)on  their  weary  way 
Your  tired  troops. — 

Bas.  Ah  !  madam,  all  too  short! 

Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his  wing. 
But  when  he  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  mark'd. 

Vict.  Ah !  surely  then  you  make  too  good  amends 
By  marking  now  his  after-progress  well. 
To-day  must  seem  a  weary  length  to  him 
Who  is  so  eager  to  be  gone  to-morrow. 

Ros.  They  must  not  linger  who  would  quit  these 
walls ; 
For  if  they  do,  a  thousand  masked  foes  ; 
Some  under  show  of  rich  luxurious  feasts, 
Gay,  sprightly  pastime,  and  high-zested  game  r— 
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Nay,  some,  my  gentle  ladies,  true  it  is. 
The  very  worst  and  fellest  of  the  crew. 
In  £ur  allaring  shape  of  beauteous  dames. 
Do  such  a  barrier  form  to  oppose  their  way 
As  few  men  may  overcome. 

Jtab.  From  this  last  wicked  foe  should  we  infer 
Yourself  have  sufferM  much  ? 

Albin,  No,  Isabella,  these  are  common  words. 
To  please  you  with  false  notions  of  your  power. 
So  all  men  talk  of  ladies  and  of  love. 

Vict,  Tis  even  so.    If  love  a  tyrant  be. 
How  dare  his  humble  chained  votaries 
To  tell  such  rude  and  wicked  tales  of  him  ? 

Bas.  Because  they  most  of  lover's  ills  complain 
Who  but  affect  it  as  a  courtly  grace, 
Whilst  he  who  feels  is  silent 

Ro$,  But  there  you  wrong  me ;  I  have  felt  it  ofL 
Oft  has  it  made  me  sigh  at  ladies'  fee 
Soft  ditties  sing,  and  dismal  sonnets  scrawl. 

Aibin.  In  all  its  strange  effects,  most  worthy 
Rosinberg, 
Has  it  e*er  made  thee  in  a  comer  sit. 
Sad,  lonely,  moping  sit,  and  hold  thy  tongue  ? 

Jlot.  No,  faith,  it  never  has. 

Albin,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  then  thou  hast  never 
loved. 

JRos.  Nay,  but  I  have,  and  felt  love's  bondage  too. 

Viet.  Fy  !  it  is  pedantry  to  call  it  bondage ! 
Love-^narring  wisdom,  reason  full  of  bars. 
Deserve,  methinks,  that  appellation  more. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  lord  ? — {To  BasiL) 

Bos.  O  surely,  madam ! 

That  is  not  bondage  which  the  soul  inthrallM 
So  gladly  bears,  and  quits  not  but  with  anguish. 
Stem  honour's  laws,  the  fair  report  of  men. 
These  are  the  fetters  that  enchain  the  mind. 
But  such  as  must  not,  cannot  be  unloosed. 

Vict,  No,  not  unloosed,  but  yet  one  day  relax'd. 
To  grant  a  lady's  suit,  unused  to  sue. 

i2os.  Your  highness  deals  severely  with  us  now, 
And  proves  indeed  our  freedom  is  but  small, 
Wlio  are  constrain'd  when  such  a  lady  sues. 
To  say.  It  cannot  be. 

Vict.  It  cannot  be  !    Count  Basil  says  not  so. 

Ro$,  For  that  I  am  his  friend,  to  save  him  pain 
1  take  th'  ungracious  office  on  myself. 

Vict,  How  ill  thy  face  is  suited  to  thine  office ! 

Rot.  (tmiling.)  Would  I  could  siiit  mine  office 
to  my  face. 
If  that  would  please  your  highness. 

Vict.  No,  you  are  obstinate  and  perverse  all. 
And  would  not  grant  it  if  you  had  the  power. 
Albini,  I'll  retire  {  come,  Isabella. 

Bas.  {aside  to  Ros.)  Ah,  Rosinberg!  thou  hast 
too  £ir  presumed ; 
She  is  offended  with  us. 

Roi.  No,  she  is  not-» 

What  dost  thou  fear  ?    Be  firm,  and  let  us  go. 

Vict,  {pointing  to  a  door  leading  to  other  apart* 
mente,  by  which  the  it  ready  to  go  out.) 

These  are  apartments  strangers  love  to  see  i 
Some  famous  paintings  do  their  walls  adom  t 
They  lead  you  also  to  the  palace  court 
As  quickly  as  the  way  by  which  you  came. 

[Exit  Vict  led  out  by  Ros.  and  followed 
6ylsab. 


Bat.  {atide,  looking  qflwr  thtm.)    O!  what  i 
fool  am  I !  where  Aed  my  tboughti  ? 
I  might  as  well  as  he,  now,  by  her  side. 
Have  held  her  precioiis  hand  enclosed  in  bimi 
As  well  as  be,  who  caret  not  for  it  neitlier. 
O  but  be  does  !  that  were  impossible  .* 
AJbin.  You  stay  behind,  my  lord. 
Bat.  Your  pardon,  madam ;  hoBoar  me  to  lu^ 

[Ekkukt,  Aontftaf  o«f  Albfatt. 

ScCZrZ  n. — ^A  OALUEBT  BUITO  WITH  RCTVlBi 


YioTOBiA  discovered  in  conveiMUao  wkh 
Basil,  ALSon,  and  Uabbxa. 

Viet,  {to  Ros.)  It  it  indeed  a  work  of  mnkm 
art 
{To  Isab.)  You  call'd  Francitco  bere  ? 
Uab.  He  comet  ertn  bov. 

Enter  AmmkAirT. 

Viet.  (foRos.)  HewiUcoDdnetyovtDtbtBQrtk- 
em  gallery ; 
Its  striking  shades  will  call  upon  the  cye^ 
To  point  its  place  there  needs  no  other  guide. 

[Ezxuirr  Roe.  and  AXtaimL 
{To  Bas.)  Loves  not  Count  BatD  too  tkit  cta» 
ingart? 
It  is  in  ancient  painting  mneh  admired. 
Bat.  Ah !  do  not  banish  me  these  fow  itat  Wh 
mentst 
Too  toon  they  will  be  gone !  for  ever  gone ! 

Vict.  If  they  are  preckrat  to  yon,  aay  not  to^ 
But  add  to  them  another  preciont  digr. 
A  lady  asks  it 
Bat.  Ah,  madam !  ask  the  life-blood  fiat  Kf 
heart! 
Ask  all  but  what  a  toMier  may  not  give. 

Vict.  'TIS  ever  thus  when  fovonrs  arc  denied  i 
All  had  been  granted  but  the  thmg  we  beg  i 
And  still  some  great  unlikely  substitute. 
Your  life,  your  soul,  your  all  of  earthly  good. 
Is  proffier'd  in  the  room  of  one  tmaJI  bocm. 
So  keep  your  life-blood,  generous,  valiant  loid. 
And  may  it  long  your  noble  heart  enrich. 
Until  I  wish  it  shed.  (Bas.  atttmptt  to  ifML) 

Nay  frame  no  new  cxniei 
I  will  not  hear  it 

{Shefutttnakerhtmdaiif^wemliAd 

hit  numtk,  but  at  a  dittmu»frm  Mt 
Bas.  rum  eagerly  tip  to  hoTf  mdfrmtM 
U  to  hit  lipt.) 
Bat.  Let  this  tweet  band  faideed  its  thnst  pc^ 
form. 
And  make  it  heaven  to  be  for  ever  dumb ! 
(Vict  lookt  Mtately  and  ({feiMlel— BatU  hmU,] 

0  pardon  me !    I  know  not  what  I  do. 
Frown  not,  reduce  me  not  to  wretcbcdncas; 
But  only  grant- 
Fief.  What  should  I  grant  to  Ub, 

Who  hat  so  oft  my  earnest  tuit  denied 
Bat.  By  heaven  111  grant  it !    Ill  do  any  thing! 

Say  but  thou  art  no  more  offended  with  me. 
Viet,  {raiting  him.)  WeU,  Basil,  thb  good  pro- 
mise is  thy  pardon. 

1  will  not  wait  your  noble  fUend^  retun. 
Since  we  shall  meet  again.-— 

Yoa  will  perform  your  word  ? 
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Sll 


rillpedbtm  it 
icwcll,  my  k»d» 

[£ziT,  with  her  ladies. 
(MM.) '■FkKwell,  mjT  lord."    O!    what 
elightful  tweetncfls ! 
o£  that  Tuice  dwells  on  the  ear ! 
,  mj  lord  !**— A jT,  and  then  look'd  the 

Mt  glance  of  her  bewitching  ejre, 
c  bine  eyes,  commands  the  inmost  souL 
I  is  yet  one  day  of  life  before  me, 
ioe*er  betide,  I  will  enjoy  it. 
t  a  partial  snnshine  in  my  lot, 
Tfte  with  her,  gaze  on  her  still, 
id  were  pain  and  misery. 
ere  it  not  the  easing  of  all  pain, 
)  dismal  gloom  of  after-years, 
ramembranee  on  the  mind  to  wear 
y  moonbeams  on  the  hiigfated  deep, 
ren^  blest  sun  is  gone  ? 
f !  hfOW  my  heart  within  me  beat 
so  sweetly  plead  the  canse  of  lore ! 
▼e  Imd  f  why  shrink  I  at  the  thought  ? 
d  she  not !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be-— 
•arth  is  worthy  of  her  love. 
conld,  how  blest  a  man  were  he  .' 
e  agr  gid4y  thoughts  ?  it  must  not  be. 
sbn  well  some  gentle  kindness  bear  | 
im  oft,  his  absent  fate  inquire, 
d  he  fall  in  battle,  mourn  his  fall. 
raid  Bioum--8uch  love  might  she  bestow ; 
t  flool  the  man  who  would  exchange  it 
St  love  of  the  most  loving  dame ! 
«M8  Rosinbcrg— 4iave  I  done  well  ? 
t  say  I  hare. 

Eater  SocorBBao. 
len  is  the  princess  ? 
return^  not  eze  she  went 
am  see  her  still. 

What,  comes  she  forth  again  ? 
)  does  to-morrow. 

Thou  hast  yielded  then. 
ae,  RosinbeTg,  111  tell  thee  as  we  go ; 
osslble  I  should  not  jield. 
lasil  *  thou  art  weaker  than  a  child. 
ly  jes,  ray  friend,  but  tis  a  noble  weak- 
mt 

B  which  hath  greater  things  achieved 
IS  film  determined  strength  of  reason. 
?  I  feel  a  new-bom  power  within  roe, 
»  flse  twenty-ibid  the  man  I've  been 
fjHedday. 

ed,  indeed !  but  an  ill-fated  day, 
I  thee  other  than  thy  former  self. 
roric  its  will ;  it  cannot  change  thee 
shall  not  lore. 

inks,  Rosinberg !  thou  art  a  noble  heart ! 
t  be  the  man  thou  eooldst  not  love 
eiial  crown.  [Exeunt. 

—A  tXAU.  APAKTM EITT  IN  THE  PALACE. 

Enter  Dnxs  and  Oaubocio. 

'he  point  is  gain'ds  my  daughter   is 

lecessful; 

is  dctUn'd  another  day. 


Gavr.  But  does  the  princess  know  your  secret 
aim? 

Duke,  No,  that  had  marr'd  the  whole ;  she  is  s 
woman ; 
Her  mind,  as  suits  the  sex,  too  weak  and  narrow 
To  relish  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy. 
Besides,  so  far  unlike  a  child  of  mine, 
She  holds  its  subtle  arts  in  high  derision. 
And  will  not  serve  us  but  with  bandaged  eyes. 
Gauriecio,  could  I  trusty  servants  find, 
Experienced,  crafty,  close,  and  unrestrainM 
By  silly,  superstitious,  child^leamt  fears. 
What  might  I  not  effect  ? 

Gaur,  O  any  thing ! 

The  deep  and  piercing  genius  of  your  highness. 
So  ably  served,  might  e*en  aclileve  the  empire. 

Duke,  No,  no,  my  friend,  thou  dost  o'crprize  mj 
parts; 
Yet  mighty  things  might  be— deep  subtle  wits 
In  truth,  are  master  spirits  in  the  world. 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's  lore. 
Are  but  as  tools  his  secret  ends  to  work, 
Who  hath  the  skill  to  use  them. 
This  brave  Count  Basil,  dost  thou  know  him  well  ? 
Much  have  we  gain'd,  but  for  a  single  day. 
At  such  a  time,  to  hold  his  troops  detain 'd ; 
When,  by  that  secret  message  of  our  spy, 
The  rival  powers  arc  on  the  brink  of  action  t 
But  might  we  more  effect  ?    Knowest  thou  this 

Basil? 
Might  he  be  tamper'd  with  ? 

Gaur.  That  were  most  dangerous.—- 

He  is  a  man,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
To  such  a  high  romantic  pitch  is  wound. 
And  all  so  hot  and  fiery  is  his  nature. 
The  slightest  hint,  as  though  you  did  suppose 
Baseness  and  treachery  in  him,  so  he'll  deem  it. 
Would  be  to  rouse  a  flame  that  might  destroy. 

Duke.  But  interest,  interest ;  man's  all-ruling 
power, 
Will  tame  the  hottest  spirit  to  your  service. 
And  skilfully  applied,  mean  service  too  ; 
E'en  as  there  is  an  element  in  nature 
Which,  when  subdued,  will  on  your  hearth  fulfil 
The  lowest  uses  of  domestic  wants. 

Gaur,  Earth-kindled  fire,  which  from  a  little 
spark. 
On  hidden  fuel  feeds  his  growing  strength, 
Till  o'er  the  lofty  fabric  it  inspires 
And  rages  out  its  power,  may  be  subdued. 
And  in  your  base  domestic  service  bound  ; 
But  who  would  madly  in  its  wild  career 
The  fire  of  heaven  arrest  to  boil  his  pot  ? 
No,  Basil  will  not  serve  your  secret  schemes. 
Though  you  had  all  to  give  ambition  strives  for 
We  must  beware  of  him. 

Duke,  Ilia  father  was  my  friend, — I  wish'd  to 
gain  him : 
But  since  fantastic  fancies  bind  him  thus, 
The  sin  be  on  his  head  ;  I  stand  acquitted. 
And  must  receive  him,  even  to  his  ruin. 

Gaur.  I  have  prepared  Bernardo  for  your  service ; 
To-night  he  will  depart  for  th'  Austrian  camp, 
And  should  he  find  them  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
I've  bid  him  wait  the  issue  of  the  field. 
If  that  our  secret  friends  victorious  prove. 
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With  th'  arrow'8  speed  he  will  rettun  again  ; 
But  should  fair  fortune  crown  Piscaro's  arms, 
Then  shall  your  soothing  message  greet  his  ears ; 
For  till  our  friends  some  sound  adyantage  gain. 
Our  actions  still  must  wear  an  Austrian  face. 
Duke,  Well  hast  thou  school'd  him.    Didst  thou 
add  withal, 
That  *tis  my  will  he  garnish  well  his  speech, 
With  honeyM  words  of  the  most  dear  regard. 
And  friendly  love  I  bear  him  ?    This  is  needful  | 
And  lest  my  slowness  in  the  promised  aid 
Awake  suspicion,  bid  him  e'en  rehearse 
The  many  favours  on  my  house  bestow'd 
By  his  imperial  master  as  a  theme 
On  which  my  gratitude  delights  to  dwell. 
Gaur,  I  have,  an'  please  your  highness. 
Dukt,  Then  His  welL 

Oaur,  But  for  the  yielding  up  that  little  fort 
There  could  be  no  suspicion. 

Dukt,  My  governor  I  have  severely  punish'd. 
As  a  most  daring  traitor  to  my  orders. 
He  cannot  from  his  darksome  dungeon  tell ; 
Why  then  should  they  suspect  ? 
Gout.  He  must  not  live  should  Charlet  prove 

victorious. 
Duke,  He's  done  me  service  t  say  not  so,  Gau- 

riecio. 
Gout.  A  traitor's  name  he  will  not  calmly  bear; 
Hell  tell  his  tale  aloud — he  must  not  live. 
Duke.  Well,  if  it  must— ^ell  talk  of  this  again. 
Oaur,  But  while  with  anxious  care  and  crafty 
wiles. 
Ton  would  enlarge  the  limits  of  yx>ur  state. 
Your'  highness  must  beware  lest  inward  broils 
Bring  danger  near  at  hand :  your  northern  subjects 
E'en  now  are  discontented  and  unquiet 
Duke,  What,  dare  the  ungrateful  miscreants  thus 
return 
The  many  fnvours  of  my  princely  grace  ? 
'TIS  ever  thus  indulgence  spoils  the  base ; 
Raising  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence. 
Like  noxious  vapours  from  the  fulsome  marsh 
When  morning  shines  upon  it — 
Did  I  not  lately  with  parental  care. 
When  dire  invaders  their  destruction  threaten^. 
Provide  them  all  with  means  of  their  defence  ? 
Did  I  not,  as  a  mark  of  gracious  trust, 
A  body  of  their  vagrant  youth  select 
To  guard  my  sacred  person  ?  till  that  day 
An  honour  never  yet  allowed  their  race. 
Did  I  not  suffer  them,  upon  their  suit, 
T'  establish  manufactures  in  their  towns  ? 
And  after  all  some  chosen  soldiers  spare 
To  guard  the  blessings  of  interior  peace  ? 

Oaur,  Nay,  please  your  highness,  they  do  well 
allow. 
That  when  your  enemies  in  fell  revenge 
Tour  former  inroads  threaten 'd  to  repay. 
Their  ancient  arms  you  did  to  them  restore. 
With  kind  permission  to  defend  themselves  t 
That  so  far  have  they  felt  your  princely  grace. 
In  drafting  from  their  fields  their  goodliest  jrouth 
To  be  your  servants  i    That  you  did  vouchsafe. 
On  paying  of  a  large  and  heavy  fine. 
Leave  to  apply  the  labour  of  their  hands 
As  best  might  profit  to  the  country's  weal  t 


And  to  encourage  well  their  infimt  trade, 
Quarter'd  your  troops  upon  them.— Please  yov 

All  this  they  do  most  readilj  allow. 

Duke,  Theydo  allow  it  then,  ungrateful  varleti! 
What  would  they  have  ?  what  would  they  halt, 
Gauriecio! 

Oaur,  Some  mitigation  of  their  grievous  bardeu, 
Which,  like  an  iron  weight  around  their  necks, 
Do  bend  their  eare-wom  hce§  to  the  earth. 
Like  creatures  form*d  upon  its  toil  to  creep. 
Not  stand  erect,  and  view  the  nm  of  heaven. 

Duke.  But  they  beyond  tfaefar  proper  iplMreirwld 
rise; 
Let  them  their  lot  I^Ufil  as  we  do  outsl 
Society  of  various  parts  is  fonnM  i 
Th^  are  its  grounds,  its  mud,  its  SfdJinmt, 
And  we  the  mantling  top  which  cfowns  the  vhofe 
Calm,  steady  labour  is  their  greatest  blin  i 
To  aim  at  higher  things  beseems  them  Bot 
To  let  tliem  work  in  peace  my  eare  shall  bei 
To  slacken  labour  is  to  nourish  pride. 
Methinks  tliou  art  a  pleader  for  these  fools  s 
What  may  this  mean,  Crauriedo  ? 

Gaur.  They  were  refolred  to  lay  thdr  cmi 
before  you. 
And  would  have  fbnnd  tome  otfier  advoeatt 
Less  pleasing  to  your  graee  had  I  reftised. 

Duke.  Well,  let  them  know,  some  non  cski^ 
nient  season 
111  think  of  tills,  and  do  for  them  ts  mneh 
As  suits  the  honour  of  my  prineelj  state. 
Their  prince^  honour  should  be  ever  dear 
To  worthy  subjects  as  their  pndan  fives. 

Qatar,  I  fear,  unless  yon   ^ve   some   WfmM 
promise. 
They  will  be  violent  still 

Duke,  Then  do  it,  if  the  wretches  are  so  boii* 
We  can  retract  it  when  the  times  allow  i 
'Tis  of  small  consequence.    Go  see  Bemaido, 
And  come  to  me  again.  [EnE. 

Gaur.  (sofia)  0  happy  people !  whose  hidislgat 
lord 
From  every  care,  with  which  inenasiig  wtaUh, 
With  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  doth  ever  move 
The  human  breast,  most  graciously  woold  free 
And  kindly  leave  you  naught  to  do  hat  tofl ! 
This  creature  now,  with  all  his  reptile  coaisi^ 
Writhing  and  turning  throng  a  maae  of  wiles. 
Believes  his  genius  form'd  to  rule  mankiadi 
And  calls  his  sordid  wish  for  tenitoiy 
That  noblest  passion  of  the  soul,  amhitkm. 
Bom  had  he  been  to  follow  some  low  tnds^ 
A  petty  tradesman  still  he  had  iemnin'd« 
And  used  the  art  with  which  he  rales  a  stals 
To  circumvent  his  brothers  of  the  cnlt. 
Or  cheat  the  buyers  of  his  paltry  ware. 
And  yet  he  thinks,— ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !— he  thinks 
I  am  the  tool  and  servant  of  his  wilL 
Well,  let  it  be ;  through  all  the  maze  of  trodbk 
His  plots  and  base  oppression  must  create, 
111  shape  myself  a  way  to  higher  things : 
And  who  will  say  tis  wrong  ? 
A  sordid  being,  who  expects  do  fidth 
But  as  self-interest  binds  ;  who  wooM  not  tiiit 
The  strongest  ties  of  nature  oo  the  aoula 
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Deserves  no  fiiUifiil  terriee.    Penrene  fmte ! 
Were  I  like  him,  I  would  despite  this  dealing ; 
But  being  u  I  em,  born  low  in  fortune, 
Yet  with  ft  mind  aspiring  to  be  great, 
I  must  not  scorn  the  steps  which  lead  to  it  s 
And  if  they  are  not  ri^t,  no  saint  am  1 1 
I  liillow  nature^  passion  in  my  breast. 
Which  urges  me  to  rise  in  spite  of  fortune. 

[Exit. 

ScEgvK  IVw— AH  AFAimnrr  nr  the  palace. 

YicToaxA  and  Isabella  are  discovered  playing  at  chess; 
the  Countess  AiMoa  idtting  by  them  reading  to  henel£ 

VieL  Away  with  it,  I  will  not  play  again. 
May  men  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence 
If  thou  art  not  a  cheat,  an  arrant  cheat ! 

te&.  To  swear  that  I  am  false  by  such  an  oath, 
Should  prore  me  honest,  since  its  forfieiture 
Would  bring  your  highness  gain. 

VicL  Thou'rt  wrong,  my  Isabella,  simple  maid ; 
For  in  the  very  forfeit  of  this  oath, 
Tbere*ft  death  to  all  the  dearest  pride  of  women. 
Hay  man  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence ! 
hab.  And  docs  your  grace,  hail*d  by  applauding 
crowds. 
In  all  the  graceful  eloquence  address\l 
Of  most  accomplish*d,  noble,  courtly  youths. 
Praised  in  the  songs  of  heaven-inspired  bards. 
Those  awkward  proofs  of  admiration  prize, 
Whkh  rustic  swains  their  village  fair  ones  pay ! 
rUi,  O,  love  will  master  all  the  power  of  art ! 
Ay,  all !  and  she  who  never  has  beheld 
The  polishM  courtier,  or  the  tuneful  sage, 
Before  the  gfajices  of  her  conquering  eye 
A  very  native  simple  swain  become, 
Has  only  vulgar  charms. 
To  make  the  cunning  artless,  tame  the  rude. 
Subdue  the  haughty,  shake  tb'  undaunted  soul ; 
Tea,  put  a  bridle  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
And  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur, 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  all-powerful  beauty ! 
IXd  naught  but  flattering  words  and  tuneful  praise, 
Sighs,  tender  glances,  and  obsequious  service, 
Attend  her  presence,  it  were  nothing  worth  i 
rd  put  a  white  coif  o'er  my  braided  locks. 
And  be  a  plain,  good,  simple,  fireside  dame. 
Aib,  {raiMig  ktr  head  from  her  book,)    And  is, 
indeed,  a  plain  domestic  dame. 
Who  fills  the  duties  of  a  useful  state, 
A  being  of  less  dignity  than  she. 
Who  vainly  on  her  transient  beauty  builds 
A  little  poor  ideal  tyranny  ? 
bob.  Ideal  too  * 

Alb,  Yes,  most  unreal  power ; 

For  she  who  only  finds  her  self-esteem 
In  others'  admiration,  begs  an  alms  i 
Depends  on  others  for  her  daily  food. 
And  is  the  veiy  servant  of  her  slaves  $ 
Though  oftentimes,  in  a  fantastic  hour. 
O'er  men  she  may  a  childish  power  exert. 
Which  not  ennobles,  but  degrades  her  state. 

Vict.  You  are  severe,  Albini,  most  severe  ! 
Were  human  passions  placed  within  the  breast 
But  to  be  curb'd,  subdued,  pluck'd  by  the  roots  ! 
All  heaven's  gifts  to  some  good  end  were  given. 
Alb.  Yes,  for  a  noble,  for  a  generous  end. 
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Vict,  Am  I  ungenerous  then  ? 

Alb,  Yes,  most  ungenerous  t 

Who,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  little  power. 
Would  give  most  unavailing  pain  to  those. 
Whose  love  you  ne'er  can  recompense  again. 
E'eu  now,  to-day,  O !  was  it  not  ungenerous 
To  fetter  Basil  with  a  foolish  Ue, 
Against  his  will,  perhaps  against  his  duty  ? 

Vict.  What,  dost  thou  think  against  his  will,  my 
friend  ? 

Alb.  Full  sure  I  am  against  his  reason^  will. 

Vict.  Ah !  but  indeed  thou  must  excuse  me  here ; 
For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  was  she, 
Who  could  suspect  her  power  in  such  a  mind. 
And  calmly  leave  it  doubtful  and  unproved. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  look  so  gravely  on  me  ? 
Ah  !  well  I  read  those  looks  !  methinks  they  say, 
**  Your  mother  did  not  so." 

Alb.  Your  highness  reads  them  true,  she  did  not  to. 
If  foolish  vanity  e'er  soil'd  her  thoughts. 
She  kept  it  low,  withheld  its  aliment ; 
Not  pamper'd  it  with  every  motley  food, 
From  the  fond  tribute  of  a  noble  heart 
To  the  lisp'd  flattery  of  a  cunning  child. 

Vict,  Nay,  speak  not  thus, — ^Albini,  speak  not 
thus 
Of  little  blue-eyed,  sweet,  fair-bair'd  Mirando. 
He  is  the  orphan  of  a  hapless  pair  i 
A  loving,  beautiful,  but  hapless  pair. 
Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  have  turn'd  it  to  a  plaintive  lay, 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  sheep. 
Besides,  [to  Isab.)  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  choice. 
When  first  I  saw  him — dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

Isab,  Twas  in  the  public  garden. 

Vict.  Even  so ; 

Perch'd  in  his  nurse's  arms,  a  roughsome  quean, 
111  suited  to  the  lovely  charge  she  bore. 
How  steadfastly  he  fixed  hb  looks  upon  me, 
His  dark  eyes  shining  through  forgotten  tears. 
Then  stretch'd  his  little  arms  and  call'd  me  mother  ! 
What  could  I  do  P  I  took  the  bantling  home-» 
I  could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 

Alb.  Ah !  there,  my  child,  thou  hast  indeed  no 
blame. 

Vict.  Now  this  is  kindly  said  t  thanks,  sweet 
Albini ! 
Still  call  me  child,  and  chide  me  as  thou  wilt 

0  !  would  that  I  were  such  as  thou  couldst  love  ! 
Couldst  dearly  love,  as  thou  didst  love  my  mother ! 

Alb.  {pressing  her  to  her  breast.)  And  do  I  not  ? 
all  perfect  as  she  was, 

1  know  not  that  she  went  so  near  my  heart 
As  thou  with  all  thy  faults. 

Vict.  And  say'st  thou  so  ?  would  I  had  sooner 
known  ! 
I  had  done  any  thing  to  give  thee  pleasure. 
Alb.  Then  do  so  now,  and  put  thy  faults  away. 
Vict,  No,  say  not  faults ;  the  freaks  of  thought- 
less youth. 
Alb.  Nay,  very  faults  they  must  indeed  be  call'd. 
Vict.  O !  say  but  foibles  !  youthful  foibles  only  ! 
Alb,  Faults,  faults,  real  faults  you  must  confess 

they  are. 
Vict.  In  truth  I  cannot  do  your  sense  the  wrong 
To  think  so  poorly  of  the  one  you  love. 

2D 
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Alb,  I  must  be  gone :  thou  hatt  o'ercome  me  now ; 
Another  time  I  will  not  yield  it  so.  [Exit. 

bob.  The  countess  is  severe ;  she's  too  severe  t 
She  once  was  young,  though  now  advanced  in  yean. 

Vict,  No,  I  deserve  it  all ;  she  is  most  worthy. 
Unlike  those  faded  beauties  of  the  court. 
But  now  the  wither'd  stems  of  former  flowers, 
With  all  their  blossoms  shed,  her  nobler  mind 
Procures  to  her  the  privilege  of  man^ 
Ne'er  to  be  old  til)  nature's  strength  decays. 
Some  few  years  hence,  if  I  should  live  so  long, 
I'd  be  Albini  rather  than  myself. 

Isab,  Here  comet  your  little  favourite. 

Vict.  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  him  now. 

Enter  MtaAicDo,  running  up  to  TicToaiA,  and  taking 
hold  of  her  gown,  while  she  takes  no  notice  of  him,  as 
he  holds  up  his  mouth  lo  be  kived. 

bob.  {to  Mir.)  Thou  seest  the  princess  cant  be 

troubled  with  thee. 
Mir.  0  but  she  will !  I'll  scramble  up  her  robe, 
As  naughty  boys  do  when  they  climb  for  appler. 
Jbaf'   Come  here,  sweet  child  j  I'll  kiss  ^ee  in 

her  stead. 
Mir.  Nay,  but  I  will  not  have  a  kiss  of  thee. 
Would  I  were  tall !  O  were  I  but  so  tall ! 
isab.  And  how  tall  wouldst  thou  be  ? 
Mir.  Thou  dost  not  know  ? 

Just  tall  enough  to  reach  Victoria's  lips. 

Vict,  (embracing  him.)  0 !  I  must  bend  to  this, 
thou  little  urchin. 
Who  taught  thee  all  this  wit,  this  childish  wit  ? 
Whom  does  Mirando  love  ?  (embraces  him  again.) 
Mir.  He  loves  Victoria. 

Vict.  And  wlierefore  loves  he  her  ? 
Mir.  Because  she's  pretty. 

Itab,  Hast  thou  no  little  prate  to-day,  Mirando  ? 
No  tale  to  earn  a  sugar-plum  withal  ? 
Mir,  Ay,  that  I  have ;   I  know  who  loves  her 

grace. 
Vict.  Who  is  it,  pray  ?  thou  shalt  have  comfits 

for  it. 
Mir.  [looking  $lyly  at  her.)  It  is— it  is— it  is 

the  Count  of  Maldo. 
Vict.  Away,  thou  little  chit !  that  tale  is  old, 
And  was  not  worth  a  sugar-plum  when  new. 
Mir.  Well  then,  I  know  who  loves  her  highness 

welL 
Vict.  Who  is  it,  then  f 

lub.  Who  is  it,  naughty  boy  ? 

Mir.  It  is  the  handsome  Marquis  of  Carlatzi. 
Vict,  No,  no,  Mirando,  thou  art  naughty  still  i 
Twice  have  I  paid  thee  for  that  tale  already. 
Mir.   Well  then,  indeed— I  know  who  loves 

Victoria. 
Vict.  And  who  is  he  f 

Mir.  It  is  Mirando's  selH 

Vict,  Thou  little  imp  !  this  story  is  not  new. 
But  thou  shalt  have  thy  hire.  Come,  let  us  go. 
Go,  run  before  us,  boy.  [look'd, 

Mir.  Nay,  but  111  show  you  how  Count  Wolvar 
When  he  conducted  Isabel  from  court 
Vict.  How  did  he  look  P 

Mir.  Give  me  your  hand  i  he  held  his  body  thus ; 
{putting  himself  in  a  ridimlotts  bowing  posture.) 
And  then  he  whisper 'd  softly ;  then  look'd  so ; 

{ogling  with  hi$  ejfes  ^ff'ectedly.) 


Then  the  lookM  m,  and  mlltd  to  him  again. 

(Tkriwing  dowm  kiM  #yM  qfeeieHy.) 

Jkab,  Tbon  art  a  little  knave,  and  mnst  be  whippU 

[Exsuirr.  Mirando  ImUng  cmt  Victoca 


ACT  m. 

SCEHK  L— AN  OrEK  fnUEET,  OB  tQVABK. 

Enter  Soanana  and  FanwaiGX,  bj  opposiM  nks  rf 

thesuge. 

Fred.  So  BatU,  from  the  prettfaig  calls  of  war, 
Another  day  to  rest  and  pattimo  gives. 
How  is  it  now  ?  methlnks  thou  art  not  pleated. 

Ros.  It  matters  little  if  I  am  or  not 

Fred.  Now  praj  thee  do  confess  tboa  art  ashml: 
Thou,  who  art  wisely  wont  to  sot  at  naught 
The  noble  fire  of  individual  eonnge. 
And  call  calm  pmdenee  the  supciloi  virtoe. 
What  say'kt  thon  now,  my  candid  Rosinbtrj^ 
When  thy  great  captain.  In  a  time  like  tUs, 
Denies  his  weary  troops  one  day  of  rest 
Before  th'  ezertioBs  of  appnnching  battlei 
Yet  grants  it  to  a  pretty  lady's  salt  ? 

l?ot.  Who  told  thee  this  ?  itwasnofrisndlyhlii 
And  no  one  else,  besides  a  trusty  filsBd, 
Could  know  his  motives.    Then  thou  wtaaffX  m 

too; 
For  I  admire,  as  much  u  thou  dost,  FMsrick^ 
The  fire  of  valour,  e'en  lash,  heedless  vakvi 
But  not  like  thee  do  I  depredate 
That  far  superior,  yea,  that  godlike  talent. 
Which  doth  direct  that  fire,  because  Indeed 
It  is  a  talent  nature  has  denied  me. 

Fred.  Well,  well,  and  greati^y  he  majbomt  Ui 
virtue. 
Who  risks  perhaps  th'  imperial  an^y^  &tc, 
To  please  a  lady^  freaks-— 

Ros.  Go,  go,  thouM  pv^Juficsii 

A  passion,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  namSy 
Has  warp'd  thy  judgment 

Fred.  No,  by  heaven  thon  wiuug^  me ! 
I  do,  with  most  enthusiastie  waimth. 
True  valour  lovei  wherever  he  is  fboad, 
I  love  the  hero  too ;  but  hate  to  see 
The  praises  due  to  him  so  cheaply  tanV. 

Rim.  Then  mayst  tiiou  now  these  genttoi  fM> 
ings  prove. 
Behold  that  man,  whose  short  and  griB^y  hair 
In  clustering  locks  his  dark  brown  face  oVidndMi 
Where  now  the  scan  of  fbimer  sabre  wounds. 
In  honourable  companionship  are  seen 
With  the  deep  lines  of  age ;  whose  plMdag  i|t 
Beneath  ite  shading  ^srebrow  keenly  dsits 
Its  yet  unquenched  beams,  as  tboqgh  in  sgs 
Ite  youthful  fire  had  been  again  renews. 
To  be  the  guardian  of  ite  darfcenM  mate  c 
See  with  what  vigorous  steps  his  upright  femi 
He  onward  bears  \  nay,  e*en  that  vacant  sleevt 
Which  droops  so  sadly  by  his  better  side. 
Suite  not  ungraceftilly  the  veteran^  mien. 
This  is  the  man,  whose  glorious  acte  in  battk 
We  heard  to-day  related  o'er  our  wine. 
I  go  to  tell  the  general  he  b  come  i 
Enjoy  the  generous  feelings  of  thy  breast. 
And  make  an  old  man  hsjipy.  [fur. 
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BimTt  loldier,  let  nw  profit  by  the  chance 

me  here ;  I*ye  heard  of  thy  exploits. 

ih!  then  yoQ  have  bat  heard  an  ancient  tale, 

■a  been  long  Ibigotten. 

But  trae  h  ii,  and  ihoold  not  be  forgptten ; 

Senenb  Jealont  of  their  aoldien'  lame, 

1  it  with  neglect 

Then  are,  perhape,  who  maj  be  m  unge- 


Pwhapa,  •ay'M  thou  ?  in  ?eiy  tiuth  there 


thoa  clM  rewarded  with  neglect, 
laiiy  a  paltiy  liellow  in  thy  corps 
I  praoMted  ?  it  is  erer  thus. 
Bt  Mardhii  in  your  company  ? 
ftoagh  honoar'd  with  a  valiant  name, 
who  knew  him  well,  a  paltiy  soldier. 
pudon,8iri  we  did  esteem  him  much, 
to  hie  gallant  fhend, 
leSebMtian. 

The  brave  Sebasthn ! 
as  I  am  told,  a  learned  coxcomb, 
d  a  goof^-qniU  better  than  a  sword. 
•t  tboa  call  him  bnve  ? 
10  doet  bear  about  that  war-worn  trunk, 
lid  target,  haekM  and  rough  with  wounds, 
Aer  all  hie  mighty  battles,  he 
k  a  anooth  skin  in  his  eofhn  laid, 
ibM  with  a  scar? 

lia  datj  eallM  not  to  such  desperate  service ; 
re  ioa^t  where  few  alive  remain'd, 
!  vnteathM ;  where  but  a  few  remain'd, 
trM  and  mangled ;  {thawing  hi*  teoundt,) 

as  belike  jrou've  seen, 
sr  Bluets,  arrand  the  evening  lamp, 
itched  moths,  wingless,  and  half  consumed, 
Ij  crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  dead.— 
,  on  a  small,  though  desperate  post, 
me  hundred  goodly  chosen  men, 
re  were  left,  and  right  dear  friends  were  we 
alter.    They  are  all  dead  now ; 
nd  lonely. — ^We  were  valiant  hearts — 
:  Dewalter  would  have  stoppM  a  breach 
he  devil  himselH    I'm  lonely  now ! 
In  sorry  ibr  thee.  Hang  ungrateful  chiefs ! 
1  tbon  not  promoted  ? 
liter  that  battle,  where  my  happy  fate 
Be  to  Aalfil  a  glorious  part, 
ith  the  gibing  insults  of  a  slave, 
hlcas  lavoBiite  of  a  great  man's  favourite, 
Ud  affront;  our  cautious  prince, 
row  policy  dependent  made, 
t,  aa  I  am  told,  promote  me  then, 
be  ia  ashamed,  or  has  forgot  it. 
7y,  ty  upon  it !  let  him  be  ashamed: 
trifle  for  thee— (q^erm^r  him  fnoney.) 

No,  good  sir ; 
ougfa  to  live  as  poor  men  do. 
n  in  want  111  thankfully  receive, 
!*m  poor,  but  not  because  I'm  bnve. 
k'on're  proud,  old  soldier. 

No,  I  am  not  proud ; 
irere,  methinks  I'd  be  morose, 
ing  to  depreciate  other  men. 


Enter  Rosucbsbo. 

Roi,  {clapping  Geof.  on  the  thoulder.)  How  goes 
it  with  thee  now,  my  good  field-marshal  ? 

Ge(tf,  The  better  that  I  see  your  honour  well. 
And  in  the  humour  to  be  merry  with  me. 

Rot,  'Faith,  by  my  sword,  I've  rightly  named 
thee  too; 
What  is  a  good  field-marshal  but  a  man. 
Whose  generous  courage  and  undaunted  mind 
Doth  marshal  others  on  in  glory's  way  ? 
Thou  art  not  one  by  princely  favour  dubb'd, 
But  one  of  nature's  making. 

Geof.  You  show,  my  lord,  such  pleasant  courtesy, 
I  know  not  how — 

i2of.  But  see,  the  general  comes. 

Enter  Basil. 

Rot.  {pointing  to  Geof.)  Behold  the  worthy 
veteran. 

Bat.  {taking  him  by  thp  hand. )  Brave,  honourable 
man,  your  worth  I  know. 
And  greet  it  with  a  brother  soldier's  love. 

Getf.  {taking  away  hit  hand  in  confution.)  My 
general,  this  is  too  much,  too  much  honour. 

Bat.  {taking   hit    hand   again.)   No,    valiant 
soldier,  I  must  have  it  so. 

Geqf.  My  humble  state  agrees  not  with  such 
honour. 

Bat.  Think  not  of  it,  thy  state  is  not  thyself. 
Let  mean  souIj^,  highly  rank'd,  look  down  on  thee, 
As  the  poor  dwarf,  perch'd  on  a  pedestal, 
O'erlooks  the  giant  t  'tis  not  worth  a  thought 
Art  thou  not  Geoflry  of  the  tenth  brigade. 
Whose  warlike  feats,  child,  maid,  and  matron  know? 
And  oft,  cross-elbow 'd,  o'er  his  nigbtly  bowl. 
The  jolly  toper  to  his  comrade  tells  ? 
Whose  glorious  feats  of  war,  by  cottage  door. 
The  ancient  soldier,  tracing  in  the  sand 
The  many  movements  of  the  varied  field. 
In  warlike  terms  to  listening  swains  relates ; 
Whose  bosoms  glowing  at  the  wondrous  tale 
First  learn  to  scorn  the  hind's  inglorious  life ; 
Shame  seize  me,  if  I  would  not  rather  be 
The  man  thou  art,  than  court-created  chief. 
Known  only  by  the  dates  of  his  promotion  ! 

Geqf.  Ah  !  would  I  were,  would  I  were  young 
again. 
To  fight  beneath  your  standard,  noble  general ; 
Methinks  what  I  have  done  were  but  a  jest. 
Ay,  but  a  jest  to  what  I  now  should  do. 
Were  I  again  the  man  that  I  have  been. 
0  !  I  could  fight ! 

Bat.  And  would'st  thou  fight  for  me  ? 

Geqf.  Ay,  to  the  death  ! 

Bat.  Then  come,  brave  man,  and  be  my  cham- 
pion still : 
The  sight  of  thee  will  fire  my  soldiers'  breasts  ; 
Come,  noble  veteran,  thou  shalt  fight  for  me. 

[Exit  with  Geoffry. 

Fred.  What  does  he  mean  to  do  f 

Rot.  We'll  know  ere  long, 

Fred.  Our  general  bears  it  with  a  careless  face, 
For  one  so  wise. 

Ros.  A  careless  face  ?  on  what  ? 

Fred.  Nov:  «Mgn  not  ignorance,  we  know  it  all. 
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News  which  have  spread  in  whispers  from  the 

court. 
Since  last  night's  messenger  arrived  from  Milan. 

Rot.  As  I*m  an  honest  man,  I  know  it  not ! 

Fred,  *Tis  said  the  rival  armies  are  so  near 
A  hattle  must  mimediately  ensue. 

Rot,  It  cannot  be.    Our  general  knowi  it  not 
The  Duke  is  of  our  side  a  sworn  ally. 
And  had  such  messenger  to  Mantua  come. 
He  would  have  been  apprized  upon  the  instant 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  some  idle  tale. 

Fred,  So  may  it  prove  till  we  have  join'd  them 
too- 
Then  Heaven  grant  they  may  be  nearer  still ! 
For  0 !  my  soul  for  war  and  danger  pants, 
As  doth  the  noble  lion  for  his  prey. 
My  soul  delights  in  battle. 

Rot,  Upon  my  simple  word,  I*d  rather  see 
A  score  of  friendly  fellows  shaking  hands. 
Than  all  the  world  in  arms.    Hast  thou  no  fear  ? 

Fred,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Rot,  llast  thou  no  fear  of  death  ? 

Fred,  Fear  is  a  name  for  something  in  the  mind. 
But  what,  from  inward  sense,  I  cannot  telL 
I  could  as  little  anxious  march  to  battle. 
At  when  a  boy  to  childish  games  I  ran. 

Rot,  Then  as  much  virtue  hast  thou  in  thy  val- 
our, 
As  when  a  child  thou  hadst  in  childish  play. 
The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear. 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 
And  inravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from. 
As  for  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  blows  delight, 
Away  with  them  !  there  is  not  in  the  crew 
One  valiant  spirit — Ha !  what  sound  is  this  ? 

( Shouting  it  heard  without,) 

Fred.  The  soldiers  shout ;  I'll  run  and  learn  the 
cause. 

Rot.  But  tell  me  first,  how  didst  thou  like  the 
veteran  ? 

Fred,  He  is  too  proud ;  he  was  displeased  with 
me, 
Because  I  offer'd  him  a  little  sum. 

Rot,  What,  money  !     O,  most  generous,  noble 
spirit ! 
Noble  rewarder  of  superior  worth  ! 
A  halfpenny  for  Belisarius  ! 
But  hark  !  they  shout  again — ^here  comes  Valtomer. 

[Shouting  heard  without,) 

£nter  Valtombb. 

What  does  this  shouting  mean  P 

Volt,  O  !  I  have  seen  a  sight,  a  glorious  sight ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  smiled  to  see  it 

Rot,  How  smile  ?  methinks  thine  tytt  are  wet 
with  tears. 

Volt,  (patting  the  back  qf  hit  handt  acrott  hit 
eyet.) 
Taith,  so  they  are  {  well,  well,  but  I  smiled  too. 
Ton  heard  the  shouting. 

Rot.  and  Fred.  Yes. 

Volt,  0  had  you  seen  it ! 

Drawn  out  in  goodly  ranks,  there  stood  our  troops ; 
Here,  in  the  graceful  state  of  manly  youth, 
Hif  dark  free  bright«nM  with  a  gcnerotis  nnilt. 


Which  to  his  eyes  inch  flashing  htstre  gmve. 
As  though  his  sool,  like  an  nnsheatbed  sword. 
Had  through  them  gtounM,  our    noble    gentnl 

stood. 
And  to  hit  soldien,  with  heut-oKmiig  wotdf 
The  veteran  showing,  his  temve  deeds  rehcaracd. 
Who  by  his  side  stood  Uke  a  stonn-acatbM  oak. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  tome  noble  tree. 
In  the  green  honours  of  its  yoathful  pdnw. 

Rot,  How  look^  the  vetemi  ? 

Valt.  IcmnotteUthte! 

At  firtt  he  bore  it  up  with  cheerful  kwkB, 
At  one  who  &in  would  wear  his  booourt  biavc^ 
And  greet  the  toldiera  with  a  comiadels  hm 
But  when  Count  Batil,  in  tneh  moTinf^  tpeerh. 
Told  o*er  hit  actioni  patt,  and  hade  hie  tnopt 
Great  deeds  to  emulate,  hit  eountenanee  clMui|ii| 
High  heaved  his  manly  breast,  aa  it  had  bcM 
By  inward  strong  emotion  half  eooTulaed  i 
Trembled  his  nether  lip ;  he  thed  eoBM  teani 
The  general  panted,  the  toldien  dMmtod  kwit 
Then  hastily  he  brush'd  the  drope  away. 
And  waved  his  hand,  and  clearM  hia  tear  dtkri 

voice. 
At  though  he  would  tome  giateftil  anawer  aihii 
When  back  with  double  force  the  whehaiof  tib 
Of  pattion  came ;  high  o*er  hit  boaiy  head 
Hit  arm  he  toat'd,  and  heedlen  of  respect. 
In  Basil's  bosom  hid  his  aged  free. 
Sobbing  aloud.    From  the  admiring  ranki 
A  cry  arose ;  still  louder  shouta  resound. 
I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  mj  throat 
As  it  would  strangle  mei  tudi  at  I  fislt, 
I  knew  it  well,  tome  twenty  y«art  ago, 
When  my  good  father  thed  his  bleising  on  nei 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 

Rot,  {giving  Valt  hit  hand,)  And  then,  tito 
thou  my  blessing  for  the  tale. 
Hark,  how  they  shout  again  !  *tlt  nearer  now. 
This  way  they  march. 

Martial  music  heard.  Enter  Soidlefa  marrhiaf  la  «i^ 
bearing  QEO&mr  In  triumph  on  their  shssUa 
After  them  enter  Basil;  the  whole  preceded  by  a  btfi 
of  music  They  croM  over  the  tuysk  art  Joiasd  If 
Rot.  ftc  and  ExxuHT. 

Sciars  IL 

Enter  OAumiacio  and  a  Osmtumaii,  talktag  ss  Ai7 

enter. 

Gaur.  So  slight  a  tie  at  thit  we  cannot  tnsh 
One  day  her  influence  may  detain  him  here. 
But  love  a  feeble  agent  may  be  found 
With  the  ambitious. 

Otnt.  And  so  you  think  thit  ht^yish  odd  etmt 
Of  bearihg  home  in  triumph  with  hit  troopt 
That  aged  soldier,  will  your  purpoae  serve  ? 

Gattr.  Yet,  I  will  make  it  eenrei  for  thooglbvr 
prince 
Is  little  scrupulous  of  ri^t  and  wnsig, 
I  have  poesess'd  his  mind,  at  though  it  were 
A  flagrant  intuit  on  hit  princely  ttate. 
To  honour  thus  the  man  he  hat  negiecttd. 
Which  makes  him  relish,  with  a  keener  taste, 
My  purposed  scheme.    Come,  let  us  foU  to  woik. 
With  all  their  warm  herofc  feelings  routed. 
Well  tplrit  up  hii  troopt  to  mntiigry 
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4  ptriwf  undo  him  quite. 
Uih  ]oT«,  which  hu  to  well 
9  tuapn  with  the  fooli. 
tboM  foelingi  be  hu  wiked 


Bgi,  and  endetr  himsell 

I  Bot|  though  generoiif  in  their 

re  a  moft  angeneiouf  end  i 

M  men  to  think,  though  noblj, 

their  mindf  &  buijr  judge 

I.    Send  thine  agents  forth, 

sir  ean  how  much  Count  Baiil 

and  detpexate  service, 

es  hj  some  daring  stroke  \ 

nperor  pledged  his  word, 

I  all  dreadful  haaards  brave  t 

le  fills  their  simple  minds 

gloiy  and  renown  $ 

attachment  to  himself 

fends. 

me (  go  forth,  mj  friend; 

eis,  now  in  jolly  groups 

ning  cups.     There,  spare  no 

9mkimapyn§.) 

la,  fee  how  the  poison  takes 

lain. 

I  wiU,  my  lord. 

[ExKum  uv9raily, 

X  or  em^im  apartmshts,  with 
ns  TRaowF  OFEir,  lighted  up 
irn  mxED  with  cokpaiit  m 


,  and  ptss  through  the  first  sp«rtment 
Then  enter  Basil  in  the  di^uise 

or. 

vw  am  I  in  the  r^ion  of  delight ! 
I  compass  of  thene  walls 
;ht  of  those  blazing  lamps 
er,  and  this  painted  floor 
ps  press'd.    £*en  now,  perhaps, 
J  rout  she  plays  her  part: 
ihe  cannot  be  concealed  { 
g  of  her  graceful  robe 
Jie  lovely  form  that  wears  it, 
and  masks.   Ye  homely  weeds, — 
{locking  at  hit  habit.) 
il,  and  half  declare  my  state, 
i  disguise,  O  !  let  me  prosper, 
tie  privilege  ye  give : 
steps,  crowd  by  her  side ; 
e  my  listening  ear  incline, 
breath  fan  my  glowing  cheek, 
e,  yea,  press  it  closely  too ! 
1  so  ?  by  heaven  it  shall ! 
re  me  well,  and  ever  after, 
ired  like  a  monarch's  robes ; 
mber,  near  my  pillow  kept ; 
sight  lamp  Pll  visit  ye, 
nlly,  this  night  recall, 
!elights.r— But  yonder  moves 
ress'd  in  an  azure  robe  ; 
the  rest — it  must  be  she ! 
lio  anoihtr  apartment,  and  mixes 


Enter  Rosmaxao,  fiuitastlcally  dressed,  with  a  willow 
upon  his  head,  and  acnpB  of  sonnets,  and  torn  letters 
fluttering  round  his  neck;  pursued  by  a  group  of  Masks 
from  one  of  the  inner  apartments,  who  hoot  at  him,  and 
push  him  about  as  he  enters. 

Ut  Mask.  Away,  thou  art  a  saucy,  jeering  knave. 
And  lain  wouldst  make  a  jest  of  all  true  love. 

Rot,  Nay,  gentle  ladies,  do  not  buffet  me  t 
I  am  a  right  true  servant  of  the  fair  | 
And  as  this  woful  chaplet  on  my  brow. 
And  these  tear-blotted  sonnets  would  denote, 
A  poor  abandon  *d  lover,  out  of  place ; 
With  any  lover  ready  to  engage. 
Who  will  enlist  me  in  her  loving  service. 
Of  a  convenient  kind  my  talents  are. 
And  to  all  various  humours  may  be  shaped. 

Sd  Math.  What  canst  thou  do  ? 

3d  Matk,  Ay,  what  besides  offending  ? 

Rot.  0 !  I  can  sigh  so  deeply,  look  so  sad. 
Pule  out  a  piteous  tale  on  bended  knee  \ 
Groan  like  a  ghost ;  so  very  wretched  be, 
As  would  delight  a  tender  lady's  heart 
But  to  behold. 

itt  Matk,       Poo,  poo,  Iniipid  fool ! 

Rot.  But  should  my  lady  brisker  mettle  own. 
And  tire  of  all  those  gentle,  dear  delights. 
Such  pretty  little  quarrels  I'd  inv0^ 
As  whether  such  a  fair  one  (some  dear  friend) 
Whose  squirrel's  tail  was  pinch'd,  or  the  soft  maid. 
With  favourite  lap-d<^  of  a  surfeit  sick. 
Have  greatest  cause  of  delicate  distress 
Or  whether— 

Ut  Matk.    Go,  too  bad  thou  art  indeed ! 
{atide.)   How  could  he  know  I  quarrell'd  with  the 
count? 

2d  Mask.  Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  thy  lady's  fame? 

Rot.  Yes,  lovely  shepherdess,  on  every  tree 
I'll  carve  her  name,  with  true-love  garlands  bound: 
Write  madrigals  upon  her  roseate  cheeks ; 
Odes  to  her  eye ;  'faith,  every  wart  and  mole 
That  spots  her  snowy  skin  shall  have  its  sonnet ! 
I'll  make  love  posies  for  her  thimble's  edge, 
Rather  than  please  her  not 

3d  JIfasAr.  But  for  her  sake  what  dangers  wilt 
thou  brave  ? 

Rot.  In  truth,  fair  nun,  I  stomach  dangers  less 
Than  other  service,  and  were  something  loath 
To  storm  a  convent's  walls  for  one  dear  glance ; 
But  if  she'll  wisely  manage  this  alone, 
As  maids  have  done,  come  o'er  the  wall  herself, 
And  meet  me  fairly  on  the  open  plain, 
I  will  engage  her  tender  steps  to  aid 
In  all  annoyance  of  rude  brier  or  stone. 
Or  crossing  rill,  some  half  fuot  wide  or  so. 
Which  that  fair  lady  should  unaided  pass. 
Ye  gracious  powers  forbid !  I  will  defend 
Against  each  hideous  fly,  whose  dreadful  buzz— 

4th  Mask.  Such  paltry  service  suits  thee  best, 
indeed. 
What  maid  of  spirit  would  not  spurn  thee  from  her  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  to  recall  me  soon,  sublime  sultana ! 
For  I  can  stand  the  burst  of  female  passion. 
Each  change  of  humour  and  affected  storm ; 
Be  scoMcd,  frownM  upon,  to  exile  sent, 
Rccaird,  caress'd,  chid,  and  disgraced  again ; 
And  say  what  maid  of  spirit  would  forego 
3n2 
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Tbe  blist  of  om  to  ezcccUe  it  thus  ? 
0 !  I  can  betr  ill  treatment  like  a  lamb ! 
4ih  Moik,  {beating  him.)  Well,  bear  it  then,  thou 

hast  deserved  it  well. 
Roi    'Zounds,  lady !   do  not  give  such  heavy 
blows ; 
I*m  not  your  husband,  as  belike  you  guess. 

5th  Mask,  Come,  lover,  I  enlist  thee  for  my  swain ; 
Therefore,  good  lady,  do  forbear  your  blows. 
Nor  thus  assume  my  rights. 
Rot.  Agreed.     Wilt  thou  a  gracious  mistrws 

prove? 
5th  Mask,   Such  as  thou  wouldst,  such  ai  thy 
genius  suits  j 
For  since  of  universal  scope  it  is. 
All  women's  humour  shalt  thou  find  in  me. 
I'll  gently  soothe  thee  with  such  winning  smllee-^ 
To  nothing  sink  thee  with  a  scornful  frown : 
Tease  thee  with  peevish  and  affected  freaks ; 
Caress  thee,  love  thee,  hate  thee,  break  thy  pate ; 
But  still  between  the  whiles  111  careful  be. 
In  feigned  admiration  of  thy  parts. 
Thy  shape,  thy  manners,  or  thy  graceful  mien. 
To  bind  thy  ^Adj  soul  with  flatteiy's  chann  | 
For  well  thou  know'st  that  flattery  ever  is 
The  tickling  spice,  the  pungent  seasoning 
Which  makes  this  motley  dish  of  monstrous  scraps 
So  pleasing  to  the  dainty  lover's  taste. 
TbOQ  canst  not  leave,  though  violent  in  extreme, 
And  most  vexatious  in  her  teasing  moods  j 
Thou  canst  not  leave  the  fond  admiring  soul. 
Who  did  declare,  when  calmer  reason  ruled, 
Thou  hadst  a  pretty  leg. 
Rm,  Marry,  thou  host  the  better  of  me  there. 
5th  Matk,    And  more;  I'll  pledge  to  thee  my 
honest  word. 
That  when  your  noble  swainship  shall  bestow 
More  faithful  homage  on  the  simple  maid. 
Who  loves  you  with  sincerity  and  truth. 
Than  on  the  changeful  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Who  mocking  leads  you  like  a  trammel'd  ats, 
My  studied  woman's  wiles  I'll  lay  aside, 
And  such  a  one  become. 
Ro$.  Well  spoke,  brave  lady,  I  will  follow  thee. 
(Foilowt  her  to  the  comer  itf  the  ttage,) 
Now  on  my  life,  these  ears  of  mine  I'd  give. 
To  have  but  one  look  of  that  little  fiice. 
Where  such  a  biting  tongue  doth  hold  its  court 
To  keep  the  fools  in  awe.    Nay,  nay,  unmask  t 
I'm  sure  thou  hast  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes, 
A  short  and  saucy  nose :  now  prithee  do. 

(Unmaiking,) 
Alb,  (tmnuuking.)  Well,  hast  thou  guess'd  me 

right? 
Rot,  {boteing  low.)  Wild  freedom,  changed  to 
most  profound  respect, 
Doth  make  an  awkward  booby  of  me  now. 

Alb.  I've  joined  your  frolic  with  a  good  intent. 
For  much  I  wish'd  to  gain  your  private  ear. 
The  time  is  precious,  antf  I  must  be  short 
Rot.  On  me  your  slightest  word  more  power  will 
have. 
Most  honour'd  lady,  than  a  conn'd  oratkm« 
Thou  art  the  only  one  of  all  thy  sex. 
Who  wear'st  thy  years  with  such  a  winning  grace ; 
Thou  art  tbe  more  admired  the  more  tboa  fadett 


Aib,  I  thank  yow  lordihip  for  thew  «Nirfco« 
words  I 
But  to  my  purpose    Yoa  an  Banlls  friendi 
Be  friendly  to  him  then,  and  wan  him  well 
This  court  to  leave,  nor  be  allored  to  stay ; 
For  if  he  does,  there"!  mischief  waits  hia  hoe 
Bfay  prove  the  bane  of  all  his  tatan  days. 
Remember  this,  I  must  no  longer  stay. 
God  blesi  yow  friend  and  yoni  I  love  yon  bolk 

[ 


Rm.  {alone,)  What  may  thit  wmraing  mean?  I 
had  my  fears. 
There"!  something  hatehmg  whldi  I  know  not  oC 
IVe  lost  all  spirit  for  this  masking  now. 

[Throwing  awoff  kit  p^ert  amd  kit  wiUtm.) 
Away,  ye  scraps !  I  have  no  De«d  of  yo«. 
I  would  I  knew  what  garment  Basil  weant 
I  watehM  him,  yet  he  did  escape  mj  tigbti 
But  I  must  search  agahi  and  find  him  out    [Em. 


Enter  Basil  much  agitated,  with  Us 


inUshsai 


Bat.  In  vain  I've  sought  her,  foUowM  every  tai 
Where  aught  appearM  oi  dignity  or  grace: 
I've  listenM  to  the  tone  of  every  voice ; 
I've  watch'd  the  entrance  of  each  female  mask} 
My  fluttering  heart  roused  like  n  startled  haic^ 
With  the  imagined  rustling  of  her  robes. 
At  every  dame^  approach.    Deceitful  night, 
How  art  thou  spent !  where  are  thy  promised  joji? 
How  much  of  thee  is  gone !  O  spiteful  &te ! 
Tet  within  tbe  compass  of  thcie  wmlls 
Somewhere  she  is,  although  to  me  she  k  not 
Some  other  eye  doth  gaze  upon  her  form, 
Some  other  ear  doth  listen  to  her  voke  t 
Some  happy  favourite  doth  enjoy  the  bUsi 
My  spiteful  stars  deny. 

Disturber  of  my  soul !  what  veil  conceals  thee? 
What  devilish  spell  is  o^  thb  cursed  boor? 

0  heavens  and  earth  !  where  art  thoa  ? 

Enter  a  Mask  in  the  dress  of  a  fMsala  eos^^aafc 

MitIL   Methinks   thou  art   impatient,  vsIiMi 
soldier  I 
Thy  wound  doth  gall  thee  sorely;  is  it  to  ? 

Bat,  Away,  away,  I  cannot  fool  with  thee. 

Matk,  I  have  some  potent  drqgs  may  ease  ^ 
smart 
Where  is  thy  wound  ?  is*t  here  ? 

(Pointing  to  the  kandagt  on  hit  om) 

Bat.  Poo,  poo,  bepMK . 

Thou  canst  do  naught— 'tis  in  my  heed,  ny  hesil- 
"Tis  eversrwhere,  where  medicine  cannot  cure. 

Matk.  If  wounded  in  the  heart,  it  is  a  wooad 
Which  some  ungrateful  Uir  one  bath  inflicted, 
And  I  may  conjure  something  Ibr  thy  good. 

Bat.  Ah !  if  thou  couldst!  what,  mast  I  CmI 
with  thee? 

Matk.  Thou  must  a  while*  and  be  examined  tto. 
What  kind  of  woman  did  the  wicked  deed  ? 

Bat,  I  cannot  tell  thee.    In  her  pwsence  stiD 
My  mind  in  such  a  wild  delight  hath  been, 

1  could  not  pause  to  picture  out  her  beauty. 
Yet  naught  of  woman  e^r  waa  IbnnM  so  fair. 

Matk.  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  no  weapon  bearV 
To  send  her  wound  for  wound  ? 
Bos.  Alas!  she  shoots  fin«ifaGiiahopek«hei|kti 
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No  dart  of  miiie  hath  ]ilaine  to  mount  so  far. 
None  but  a  prince  majr  dare. 

Matt,  Bnt,  if  thou  hast  no  hope,  thoa  hast  no  love. 

Bat.  I  love,  and  yet  in  tmth  I  had  no  hope, 
But  that  f  he  might  at  leait  with  tome  good  will. 
Some  gentle,  pare  regard,  some  secret  kindness. 
Within  her  dear  remembrance  give  me  place. 
This  was  my  all  of  hope,  but  it  is  flown ; 
For  she  regards  me  not ;  despises,  scorns  me: 
Scorns,  I  must  say  it  too,  a  noble  heart, 
That  would  have  bled  for  her. 

Jfotfc.  (tfiscoMrffif  A«rsf{^  to  &e  Victoria,  fty  spsoA^ 
ing  in  htr  true  voice.)  01  no,  she  does  not 
[Exit  kattily  in  cmtfuHon. 

Batn  {ttamdtfor  a  moment  riveted  to  ike  spot, 
then  koid»  up  both  his  handt  in  an  eettaey.) 
Itishenalf!  it  is  her  blessed  self ! 
O !  what  a  fbd  am  I,  that  had  no  power 
To  follow  her,  and  urge  th'  advantage  on. 
Begone,  unmanly  fears !  I  must  be  bold. 

[Exit  qfter  h£r. 

A  Dance  qf  Maaka. 
EdUr  Dvn  and  GAvasaoio,  onmssked. 

Diilw.  Thia  revelry,  methinks,  goes  gayly  on. 
The  hour  is  late,  and  yet  your  friend  returns  not. 
Qaur.  He  wiU  return  ere  long— nay,  there  he 
comes. 


JhJte.  Does  all  go  well  ?  {going  eloee  up  to  him.) 
Gent,  All  as  your  grace  could  wish. 

Per  now  the  poiion  works,  md  tiie  stung  soldiers 
Rage  o'er  their  cups,  and,  with  fire-kindled  eyes, 
Swear  vengeance  on  the  chief  who  would  betray 

Cbem* 
That  Frederick,  too,  the  discontented  man 
Of  whom  your  highness  was  so  lately  told, 
Swaltows  the  bait,  and  does  his  part  most  bravely. 
Gaariecio  eounsellM  well  to  keep  him  blind. 
Nor  with  a  bribe  attempt  him.    On  my  soul : 
Be  is  so  flery  he  had  spom'd  us  else, 
And  min'd  all  the  plot 
Ddbe.    Speak  softly,  friend— 111  hear  it  all  in 
private. 
A  gay  and  careless  face  we  now  assume. 

Drxs,  Qlvr.  and  Oairr.  retire  tnto  the  innrr  apartment, 
appearing  lo  laugh  and  talk  gayly  to  the  diCfereot  Masks 
u  they  pass  them. 

B»«nter  YxoToaiA,  followed  by  Basil. 

Viet.  Forbear,  my  lord ;  these  words  offend  mine 
ear. 

Bat.  Yet  let  me  but  this  once,  this  once  offend, 
5of  tho9  with  thy  displeasure  punish  me ; 
And  if  my  words  against  all  prudence  sin, 
0 !  hear  them,  as  the  good  of  heart  do  list 
To  the  wild  ravings  of  a  soul  distraught 

Vict.  If  I  indeed  should  Usten  to  thy  words. 
They  must  not  talk  of  love. 

Baa.  To  be  with  thee,  to  speak,  to  hear  thee  speak, 
To  claim  the  soft  attention  of  thine  eye, 
IM  be  content  to  talk  of  any  thing, 
If  it  were  possible  to  be  with  thee, 
ind  think  of  aught  but  love. 

Vict,  I  fear,  my  lord,  ycu  have  too  much  presumed 

On  those  unguarded  words,  which  were  in  truth 


Utter'd  at  unawares,  with  little  heed. 

And  urge  their  meaning  far  beyond  the  right. 

Baa.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  they  were  kindly 
meant. 
As  though  thy  gentle  breast  did  kindly  feel 
Some  secret  pity  for  my  hopeless  pain. 
And  would  not  pierce  with  scorn,  ungenerous  scorn, 
A  heart  so  deeply  stricken. 

Vict.  So  far  thou'st  read  it  well. 

Baa.  Ha !  have  I  well  ? 

Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Viet.  My  father  comes 

He  were  displeased  if  he  should  see  thee  thus. 

Baa.  Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  } 

Vict.  Away !  hell  be  displeased — I  cannot  say^ 

Baa.  Well,  let  him  come ;  it  is  thyself  I  fear  $ 
For  did  destruction  thunder  o'er  my  head. 
By  the  dread  Power  of  heaven,  I  would  not  stir. 
Till  thou  hadst  answer'd  my  impatient  soul ! 
Thou  dost  not  hate  me  ? 

Vict.  Nay,  nay,  let  go  thy  hold — I  cannot  hate 
thee.  {Breaka  from  him  and  exit.) 

Baa.  {alone.)  Thou  canst  not  hate  me !  no,  thou 
canst  not  hate  me  ! 
For  I  love  thee  so  well,  so  passing  well. 
With  such  o*erflowing  heart,  so  very  dearly. 
That  it  were  sinful  not  to  pay  me  back 
Some  small,  some  kind  return. 

Enter  MmAMDO,  dressed  like  Cupid. 

Mir.  Bless  thee,  brave  soldier. 

Baa.  What  say'st  thou,  pretty  child  ?  what  play* 
ful  fair 
Has  deckM  thee  out  in  this  fantastic  guise  ? 

Mir.  It  was  Victoria's  self;  it  was  the  princess. 

Bas.  Thou  art  her  favourite,  then  ? 

Mir.  They  say  I  am : 

And  now,  between  ourselves,  I'll  tell  thee,  soldier, 
I  think  in  very  truth  she  loves  me  well. 
Such  merry  little  songs  she  teaches  me — 
Sly  riiiilles  too,  and  when  I'm  laid  to  rest, 
Ofttimes  on  tip-toe  near  my  couch  she  steals. 
And  lifts  the  covering  so,  to  look  upon  me. 
And  oftentimes  I  feign  as  though  I  slept ; 
For  then  her  warm  lips  to  my  check  she  lays. 
And  pats  me  softly  with  her  fair  white  hands ; 
And  then  I  laugh,  and  through  mine  eyelids  peep, 
And  tlien  she  tickles  mc,  and  calls  me  cheat ; 
And  then  we  so  do  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bas.  What !  does  she  even  so,  thou  happiest  child  ? 
And  have  those  rosy  cheeks  l)cen  press'd  so  dearly  ? 
Delicious  urchin  !  I  will  kiss  thee  too. 
( Takes  him  eagerly  up  in  hia  arms,  and  kiasea  him.) 

Mir.  No,  let  me  down,  thy  kisses  are  so  rough. 
So  furious  rough — she  doth  not  kiss  mc  so. 

Bus.  Sweet  boy,  where  is  thy  chamber  ?  by  Vic- 
toria's ? 

Mir.  Hard  by  her  own. 

Baa.  Then  will  I  come  beneath  thy  window  soon : 
And,  if  I  could,  some  pretty  song  I'd  sing. 
To  lull  thee  to  thy  rest. 

Mir.  O  no,  thou  must  not !  'tis  a  frightful  place; 
It  is  the  churchyard  of  the  neighbouring  dome. 
The  princess  loves  it  for  the  lofty  trees. 
Whose  spreading  branches  shade  her  chamber  walls  t 
So  do  not  I ;  for  when  'tis  dark  o'  nights. 
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Goblins  howl  there,  and  ghosts  rise  through  the 

ground. 
I  bear  them  many  a  time  when  I'm  a  bed, 
And  hide  beneath  the  clothes  my  cowering  head. 
O !  is  it  not  a  frightful  thing,  my  lord, 
To  sleep  alone  i*  the  dark  ? 
Bos.  Poor  harmless  child !  thy  prate  is  wondrous 
sweet 

Enter  a  group  of  Blasks. 
Ut  Mask,  What  dost  thou  here,  thou  little  truant 
boy? 
Come,  play  thy  part  with  us. 

Masks  place  Mouufno  In  the  middle,  and  range  them- 

■elves  round  him. 

80N0.— A  OLBB. 

Child,  with  many  a  childish  wile, 
Timid  look,  and  blushing  smile, 
Downy  wings  to  steal  thy  way, 
Gilded  bow,  and  quiver  gay, 
Who  In  thy  simple  mien  would  trace 
The  tyrant  of  the  human  race  t 

Who  Is  he  whose  flinty  heart 

Bath  not  felt  the  flying  daitf 

fVho  Is  he  that  from  the  wound 

Hath  not  pain  and  pleasure  found  f 

Who  Is  he  that  hath  not  shed 

Curse  and  blessings  on  thy  headf- 

Ah  love!  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss, our  bane, 

A  restless  life  have  they  who  wear  thy  chain  1 

Ah  lore !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane, 

Blore  hapless  still  are  they  who  never  feU  thy  palnl 

(AU  the  Masks  dance  round  Cupid,  Then  enter 
a  band  qf  Satyrs,  who  frighten  away  Love  and 
his  votaries  /  and  conclude  the  scene,  dancing 
in  a  grotesque  manner ») 


ACT   IV. 
Scute  L— the  street  before  basil^  LODonros. 

Enter  RosmasBO  and  two  Ofllcers 

IZos.  (speaking  as  he  enters.)  Unless  we  find  him 

quickly,  all  is  lost 
1st  Off.  His  very  guards,  methinks,  hare  left 
their  post 
To  join  the  mutiny. 
Roe,  {knocking  very  loud,)    Holla !  who*k  there 
within  ?  confound  tliis  door  ! 
It  will  not  yield.    0  for  a  giant's  strength ! 
Holla,  holla,  within  !  will  no  one  hear } 

Enter  a  Porter  firom  the  house. 

Rus,  {eagerly  to  the  porter.)    Is  heretum'd  ?  is 
he  retum'd  not  yet  ? 
Thy  face  doth  tell  me  so. 

Port,  Not  yet,  my  lord. 

Ros.  Then  let  him  ne'er  return  !— > 
Tumult,  disgrace,  and  ruin  have  their  way ! 
ni  search  for  him  no  more. 

Port,  He  hath  been  absent  all  the  night,  my  lord. 

Ros.  I  know  he  hath. 

2d  Off.  And  yet  tis  possible 

He  may  hare  entered  by  the  secret  door ; 
And  now  perhaps,  in  deepest  sleep  entranced. 
Is  dead  to  every  sound. 

(Ros.  without  speaking,  rushes  into  the  houie,and 
the  rest  follow  Mwl) 


Enter  Basii.. 

Bos,  The  blue  mir  of  the  morning  pincbet  keenly. 
Beneath  her  window  all  the  chilly  night, 
I  felt  it  not    Ah  !  night  has  been  my  day  i 
And  the  pale  lamp  which  from  her  chamber 

gleam'd 
Has  to  the  breexe  a  waimei  temper  lent 
Than  the  red  boming  east 

Re-eitter  BoemsBe,  kc  from  the  hooH. 

Ros.  Himself!  himself!   He*s  beie !  he's  here  ! 
O  Basil! 
What  friend  at  such  a  time  coald  lead  thee  fiorth  ? 

Bas.  What  is  the  matter  which  distubs  yoe 
thus? 

Roe,  Matter  that  would  a  wiser  man  diitmik. 
Treason's  abroad  t  thy  men  haTe  mutinied. 

Bas.  It  is  not  so ;  thy  wits  have  mutinied. 
And  left  their  sober  station  in  thj  brain. 

Ut  Off,  Indeed,  my  lord,  be  speakf  in  sober 
earnest 
Some  secret  enemies  have  been  emfdoyed 
To  fill  yow  troope  with  strange  imaginations. 
As  thouf^  their  general  would,  for  selfish  gain. 
Their  generous  valour  urge  to  desperate  deedSi 
All  to  a  man  assembled  on  the  ramperts» 
Now  threaten  vengeance,  and  refine  to  mardL 

Bas.  What!  think  they  vUelj of  me ?  thntim 
too! 
O !  most  ungenerous,  most  mmanly  thoqght ! 
Didst  thou  attempt  (to  Roe.)  to  leeeon  with  ttdi 

folly? 
Folly  it  is ;  baseness  it  cannot  be. 

Roe,  Yes,  truly,  I  did  reason  with  a  itoiB, 
And  bid  it  cease  to  rage.^^ 
Their  tyts  look  firo  on  him  who  qoeetions  thSB 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutter^  wrath 
Soimd  dreadful  through  the  dark  extended  laaks. 
Like  subterraneous  gnunblings  of  an  earthqnka 

The  vengeful  keniesm 
Does  ikot  with  such  fantastic  writkings  toss 
The  wood's  green  boughs,  as  does  convnlnvs  nfi 
Their  forms  with  frantic  gestures  agitate. 
Around  the  chief  of  hell  such  legions  throsfM 
To  bring  back  curse  and  discord  on  crcatkn. 

Bas,  Nay,  they  are  men,  although  Impsssioi^ 
ones. 
Ill  go  to  them — 

Roi.  And  we  will  stand  by  thee. 

My  sword  is  thine  against  ten  thoneand  strosg, 
If  it  should  come  to  this. 

Bas,  No,  never,  never ! 

There  is  no  mean  t  I  with  my  soldiers  m«t 
Or  their  commander  or  their  victim  prove. 
But  are  my  oflkers  all  stanch  and  fiithfel  ? 

Ros,  All  but  that  devil,  Frederick 

He,  disappointed,  left  his  former  eorpe. 
Where  he,  in  truth,  had  been  too  Vmg  neglected, 
Thinking  he  should  all  on  the  sudden  rise. 
From  Basil's  well-known  love  of  valiant  men ; 
And  now,  because  it  still  must  be  deCnrM, 
He  thinks  you  seek  from  envy  to  depress  him, 
And  burns  to  be  revenged. 

Bas.  Well,  well  This  grieves  mi 

But  let  Hi  go. 


BASIL. 


SSI 


'AST!  OT  Tin  TOWir. 

»«Brad,  dnwn  np  In  a  diaocderty 
A  tpmklDg  big,  and  claihu«  their 

ide,iio  I  beU  gape  and  iwallow 

di  most  deTilish  orders ! 

bn¥«   comrades!    Who   says 

I 

una !  eonfouiid  all  treacherous 

r$  huzza  amd  dash  thtir  amu.) 
dart  its  fiery  lightDing  on  his 

not  cattle  to  be  slanghterM  ! 
I  do  long  to  caper  high  in  air, 
Aj  ffagments  blown, 
re  general. 

Corse  his  name !' 
I  till  my  straln'd  nerves  have 

ioiiimand  ourselves  t  for  Milan, 

ir  UUan,  valiant  hearts,  huzza. 
osf  MP  tktir  caps  in  the  air  and 

tdct,  tempting  booty  waits  us 

:eep  good  hearts,  my  soldiers ! 
,  good  hearts !   no   flinching, 

ly  I  we're  the  masters  now. 

ktir  arau  and  pui  on  a  fierce 

tet  to  receive  their  general,  who 

ywtd  by  Rosinberg  and  Officers. 

If  aiong  the  front  ranka  qf  the 

fat  them  very  etead/aetlys  then 

ce$  baekf  and  raising  his  arm, 

ryfuU  loud  voice.) 

>ldiers,  that  I  see  you  thus, 

mnmonM  by  command  ? 

mr  is  heard  amongst  the  Sol- 

them  call  out) 

mmand :  we  wait  no  orders. 

«  qf  voices  is  heard,  and  one 

rest  calls  out) 

'd  for  that  we  are  brave  ? 

and   dashing    qf  arms,  then 

a  out) 

ny !  we  defy  thy  orders. 

us  now 

(Others  call  out) 
er  we  list ;  for  Milan  march. 
handjand  beckoning  them  to 
leaks  with  a  very  loud  voice.) 
r  ye  list  t  fur  Milan  march. 
ar  him ! 

ivrmw  ceases— a  short  pause.) 
where'er  ye  list;  for  Milan 

BS  soldiers  go ; 

arth  I  will  disband, 

lie  rank  and  name  of  soldiers. 

amongst  the  ranks — some  call 
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What  wear  we  arms  for  ?  ( Others  call  out) 

No,  he  dares  not  do  it. 
{One  voice  very  loud) 
Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treacherous  Basil ! 
(Several  qf  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  arms,  and 
threaten  to  attack  Atm;   the  Officers  gather 
round  Basil,  and  draw  their  swords  4f  dtfend 
him,) 
Bos,  Put  up  your  swords,  my  friends,  it  must  not 
be. 
I  thank  your  zeal,  I'll  deal  with  them  alone. 
Ros.  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see  thee 

butcher'd  ? 
Bos,    {very    earnestly.)  Put   up,    my    friends. 
{Officers   still  persist.)    What!  are  you 
rebels  too  f 
Will  no  one  here  his  general's  voice  obey  ? 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  swords. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  wait  th'  event 
Obey,  or  henceforth  be  no  friends  of  mine. 

Officers  retire  very  unwillingly.    Basil  waves 
them  off  with  his  hand  till  they  are  all  gone, 
then  walks  up  to  the  front  qf  his  Soldiers^ 
who  still  hold  themselves  in   a  threatening 
posture.) 
Soldiers  !  we've  fought  together  in  the  field. 
And  bravely  fought:  i'  the  face  of  horrid  death,' 
At  honour's  call,  I've  led  you  dauntless  on ; 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  your  bands. 
That  ever  poorly  from  the  trial  shrunk. 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops. 
That  thus  ye  think,  with  base  unmanly  threats, 
To  move  me  now  ?    Put  up  those  paltry  weapons  i 
They  edgcless  are  to  him  who  fears  them  not ; 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  the  solid  base  ; 
But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless  mind  ? 
Put  up  your  swords,  or  dare  the  threaten 'd  deed^ 
Obey,  or  murder  me. 
{A  confused  murmur — some  qf  the  Soldiers  call 
out) 
March  us  to  Milan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

{Others  caJl  out) 
Ay,  march  us  there,  and  be  our  leader  still. 

Bos.  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader.  Til  command  ye  5 
And  where  I  do  command,  there  shall  you  go. 
But  not  to  Milan.    No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E'en  half  a  furlong  from  your  destined  way. 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east. 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporize  with  me  ; 
For  should  I  this  day's  mutiny  survive. 
Much  as  I've  loved  you,  soldiers,  ye  shall  find  me 
Still  more  relentless  in  pursuit  of  vengeance ; 
Tremendous,  cruel,  military  vengeance. 
There  is  no  mean — a  desperate  game  ye  play ; 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  murder  me. 
Do  as  ye  will,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me : 
The  man  who  slays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier ; 
Acting  in  passion,  like  the  frantic  son, 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept. 

{Soldiers  call  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought  to 
murder  us. 

1»^  Sol.  You  have  unto  the  emperor     pledged 
your  faith. 
To  lead  us  foremost  in  all  desperate  service  : 
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You  have  agreed  to  sell  your  soldiers'  blood, 
And  we  have  shed  our  dearest  blood  for  you. 

Bom,  Hoar  me,  my  soldiers 

2d  Sol.  No,  hear  him  not,  he  means  to  cozen  you. 
Frederick  will  do  you  right 
(Endeavouring  to  stir  up  a  noise  and  confwion 

anuMgst  them.) 
Bos.  What  cursed  fiend  art  thou,  cast  out  from 
hell 
Fo  spirit  up  rebellion  }  damned  villain 
{Seizet  upon  2d  Soldier,  drags  Mm  out  from  the 
ranks,  and  unrests  his  arms  from  him  ;  then 
takes  a  piitolfrom  his  side,  and  holds  it  to  his 
head.) 
Stand  there,  damnM  meddling  villain,  and  be  silent; 
For  if  thou  utterest  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  me  in  my  speech, 
I'll  send  thy  cursed  spirit  from  the  earth, 
To  bellow  with  the  damn'd  ! 
(The  Soldier »  keep  a  dead  silence — qfter  a  pause, 
Basil  resumes  his  speech.) 
Listen  to  me,  my  soldiers.—- 
You  say  that  I  am  to  the  emperor  pledged 
To  lead  you  foremost  in  all  desperate  service, 
For  now  you  call  it  not  the  path  of  glory  { 
And  if  in  this  I  have  offended  you, 
I  do  indeed  repent  me  of  the  crime. 
But  new  from  battles,  where  my  native  troopi 
So  bravely  fought,  I  felt  me  proud  at  heart. 
And  boasted  of  you,  boasted  foolishly. 
I  said,  fair  glory's  palm  ye  would  not  jrield 
To  e'er  the  bravest  legion  train'd  to  arms. 
I  swore  the  meanest  man  of  all  my  troopi 
Would  never  shrink  before  an  armed  host. 
If  honour  bade  him  stand.    My  royal  master 
Smiled  at  the  ardour  of  my  heedless  words, 
And  promised,  when  occasion  claim 'd  our  arms. 
To  put  them  to  the  proof. 
But  ye  do  peace,  and  ease,  and  booty  love. 
Safe  and  ignoble  service— be  it  so— 
Forgive  me  that  I  did  mistake  you  thus, 
But  do  not  earn  with  savage  mutiny. 
Your  own  destruction.    We'll  for  Pavia  march, 
To  join  the  royal  army  near  its  walls ; 
And  there  with  blushing  forehead  will  I  plead. 
That  ye  are  men  with  warlike  service  worn. 
Requiring  ease  and  rest    Some  other  chief. 
Whose  cold  blood  boils  not  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 
Will  in  your  rearward  station  head  you  then. 
And  so,  my  friends,  we'll  part.    As  for  myself, 
A  volunteer,  unheeded  in  the  ranks, 
111  rather  flight,  with  brave  men  for  my  fellows. 
Than  be  the  leader  of  a  sordid  band. 
[A  great  murmur  rises  amongit  the  ranks,  Sol' 
diert  call  out) 
We  will  not  part !  no,  no,  we  will  not  part ! 

{All  call  out  together) 
We  will  not  part !  be  thou  our  general  still. 
Bos.  How  can  I  be  your  general  ?  ye  obey 
As  caprice  moves  you  ;  I  must  be  obey'd 
As  honest  men  against  themselves  perform 
A  sacred  oath. — 

Some  other  chief  will  more  indulgent  prove— 
You're  weary  grown — I've  been  too  hard  a  master^ 
Soldiers.  Thyself,  and  only  thee,  will  we  obey. 
Bos.  But  If  you  follow  me,  yourselves  ye  pledge 


Unto  no  easy  service: — hmrdsbips,  toil». 
The  hottest  dangers  of  most  dreadful  fight 
Will  be  your  portion ;  and  when  all  b  o'er» 
Each,  like  his  general,  must  contented  be 
Home  to  return  again,  a  poor  brave  toldier. 
How  say  ye  now  ?  I  spread  do  tempting  lore— 
A  better  £ate  than  this,  I  promise  none. 

Soldiers,  We'll  follow  Bat  it 

Bas.  What  token  of  obedieDce  will  ye  gire  ^ 

(A  deep  prnmse.) 
Soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms  ! 

{They  all  lay  down  their  crms.) 

If  any  here  are  weary  of  the  ferrice. 

Now  let  them  quit  the  ranks,  and  tliey  ahall  have 

A  free  discharge,  and  passport  to  their  homes ; 

And  from  my  scanty  fortune  111  make  good 

The  well-eam*d  pay  their  royal  master  owes  them. 

Let  those  who  follow  roe  their  aims  lesmnc. 

{They  aU  reeume  their  eras.) 

Bas.  (holding  «p  his  hands.)    High  heaven  be 

praised  ! 

I  had  been  grieved  to  part  with  700,  my  toldieiSL 

Here  is  a  letter  from  my  gnckms  matter. 

With  offers  of  preferment  in  the  north. 

Most  high  preferment,  which  I  did  lefBae, 

For  that  I  vrould  not  leave  my  gallant  titwpt. 

{Takes  out  a  letter,  and  throws  U  amongst  thm.) 

{A  great  commotion  amongst  the  Soldiers  ;  sMSf 

qf  them  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  abetd  tin, 

calling  out) 

Our  gallant  general !  {Others  eatt  md] 

Well  spend   our  hearts*  blood  tot  thee,  noMs 

BaiU! 

Bas,  And  so  yon  thoof^t  me  false  ?  this  bites  ts 

the  quick ! 

My  soldiers  thought  me  false  ! 

{They  all  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  sagtrlf 

around  him,    Basil,  wating  them  qf  wiA  ka 

hands.) 

Away,  away,  you  have  disgusted  me ! 

{Soldiers  retire  to  their  rmh.) 

'TIS  wen — retire,  and  hold  yonrsetvet  pcepaftd 

To  march  upon  command,  nor  meet  agidn 

Till  you  are  summon  *d  by  the  beat  oidrma. 

Some  secret  enemy  has  tamperM  with  joe, 

For  yet  I  will  not  think  that  in  these  ranks 

There  moves  a  man  who  wears  a  tialtor^  bsait 

{The  Soldiers  begin  to  march  ^^eed 

strikes  up.) 

Bas,   {hAlding  up  his  hand.)     Cease, 

triumphant  sounds. 

Which  our  brave  fathers,  men  withovt  reprotch. 

Raised  in  the  hour  of  triumph  !  but  this  boor 

To  us  no  glory  brings^ 

Then  silent  be  your  march    ere  that  again 

Our  steps  to  glorious  strains  like  these  shall 

A  day  of  battle  o'er  our  heads  ni  jst  pass. 

And  blood  be  shed  to  wash  out  this  day^  stain. 

[Eaxuirr  SoMfert,  sOcia  end  d^ccli^' 


Enter  Fanaaica,  who  starts  back  on  sssli^ 

alons. 

Bas.  Advance,  lientenant ;  wherefore  shrink  v^^ 
back? 
I've  even  seen  you  bear  jonr  head  erect. 
And  firont  your  man  thoegh  annM  with  tnmm^^ 
death. 
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Have  you  doiw  tnght  the  ▼aliant  ihould  not  do  ? 
I  fntf  jou  hare.  (Fred.  took$  co9tfu§§d,) 

With  tccret  art,  and  &]se  iotinaatiOD, 
The  simple  antanght  aoldien  to  seduce 
From  their  twom  duty,  might  become  the  base. 
Become  the  coward  well ;  but  O !  what  yilUin 
Had  the  dark  power  to  engage  thy  Taliant  worth 
In  such  a  work  as  this  ! 

Fred,  Is  Basil,  then,  so  lavish  of  his  praise 
On  a  neglected  pitiful  subaltern  ? 
It  were  a  libel  on  his  royal  master  $ 
A  foul  reproach  upon  fair  fortune  cast. 
To  call  me  Taliant : 

And  surely  he  has  been  too  much  their  debtor 
To  mean  them  this  rebuke. 

Bat.  Is  nature  then  so  sparing  of  her  gifts. 
That  it  is  wonderful  when  they  are  found 
Where  fortune  smiles  not  f 
Thou  art  by  nature  brare  and  so  am  I  $ 
But  in  those  distant  ranks  mores  there  not  one 

{pointing  cf  thi  ttage.) 
Of  high  ennobled  soul,  by  nature  form'd 
A  hero  and  commander,  who  will  yet 
In  his  nntrophied  grare  forgotten  lie 
With  meaner  men  ?    I  dare  be  sworn  there  does. 

FrcdL  What  need  of  words  ?    I  crare  of  thee  no 
&Tour, 
I  haTe  ollended  *gainst  armM  law,  offended, 
And  shrink  not  from  my  doom. 

Bos.  I  know  thee  well,  I  know  thoo  fear'st  not 
death; 
On  scaffold  or  in  field  with  dauntless  breast 
Thou  wilt  engage  him  t  and  if  thy  proud  soul. 
In  sullen  obstinacy,  scorns  all  grace, 
E*en  b€  it  so.    But  if  with  manly  gratitude 
Thou  truly  canst  receire  a  brave  man's  pardon. 
Thou  hast  it  freely. 

Fred,  It  must  not  be.    IVe  been  thine  enemy — 
I*Te  been  unjust  to  thee^ 

Bos,  I  know  thou  hast ; 

But  thou  art  brave,  and  I  forgive  thee  all. 

Fred,   My    lord !    my   general !     O    I    cannot 
speak  ! 
I  cannot  live  and  be  the  wretch  I  am. 

Baa.  But  thou  canst  live  and  be  an  honest  roan 
From  error  tum*d,-— canst  live  and  be  my  friend. 

{Raising  Fred. /rom  the  ground.) 
Forbear,  forbear  !  see  where  our  friends  advance  : 
They  roust  not  think  thee  suing  for  a  pardon  ; 
That  would  disgrace  us  both.    Yet,  ere  they  coroe 
Tell  me,  if  that  thou  mayst  with  honour  tell, 
What  did  seduce  thee  from  thy  loyal  faith  ? 

Fred.  No  cunning  traitor  did  my  faith  attempt. 
For  then  I  had  withstood  him :  but  of  late. 
I  know  not  bow — a  bad  and  restless  spirit 
Has  workM  within    my  breast,  and    made    me 

wretched. 
I*ve  lent  mine  ear  to  foolish  idle  tales. 
Of  very  zealous,  though  but  recent  friends. 

Bat,  Softly,  our  friends  approach— of  this  again. 

[EzEvirr. 

8cnrK  III.— AN  APASTMCirT  Of  basil's  LODonros. 

Enter  Basil  and  RosDfBsao. 

Rot.  Thank  heaven  I  am  now  alone  with  thee. 
Last  night  I  sought  thee  with  an  anxious  mind, 


And  cursed  thine  ill-timed  absence.*— 
There's  treason  in  this  most  deceitful  court. 
Against  thee  plotting,  and  this  morning's  tumult. 
Hath  been  its  damn'd  effect. 

Bat.  Nay,  nay,  my  friend ! 

The  nature  of  roan's  roind  too  well  thou  knowtst. 
To  judge  as  vulgar  hoodwink'd  statesmfll  do  | 
Who,  ever  with  their  own  poor  wiles  misled. 
Believe  each  popular  tumult  or  commotion 
Must  be  the  work  of  deep-laid  policy. 
Poor,  mean,  mechanic  souls,  who  little  know 
A  few  short  words  of  energetic  force. 
Some  powerful  passion  on  the  sudden  roused. 
The  animating  sight  of  something  noble. 
Some  fond  trait  of  the  memory  finely  waked, 
A  sound,  a  simple  song  without  design. 
In  revolutions,  tumults,  wars,  rebellions. 
All  grand  events,  have  oft  effected  more 
Than  deepest  cunning  of  their  paltry  art 
Some  drunken  soldier,  eloquent  with  wine. 
Who  loves  not  fighting,  hath  harangued  his  mates. 
For  they  in  truth  some  hardships  have  endured : 
Wherefore  in  this  should  we  suspect  the  court  ? 

i2os.  Ah !  there  is  something,  friend,  in  Mantua's 
court. 
Will  make  the  blackest  trait  of  bare&ced  treason. 
Seem  fair  and  guiltless  to  thy  partial  eye. 

Bat.  Nay,  tis  a  weakness  in  thee,  Rosinberg, 
Which  makes  thy  mind  so  jealous  and  distrustfuL 
Why  should  the  Duke  be  false  ? 

Rot.  Because  he  is  a  double,  crafty  prince^ 
Because  I've  heard  it  rumour 'd  secretly. 
That  he  in  some  dark  treaty  is  engaged. 
E'en  with  our  master's  enemy,  the  Frank. 

Bat.  And  so  thou  thinkest — 

Rot.  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end; 

Last  night  that  good  and  honourable  dame, 
Noble  Albini,  with  most  friendly  art. 
From  the  gay  clamorous  throng  my  steps  begaUed^ 
Unmask M  before  me,  and  with  earnest  grace 
Entreated  me,  if  I  were  Basil's  friend. 
To  tell  him  hidden  danger  waits  him  here. 
And  warn  him  earnestly  this  court  to  leave. 
She  said  she  loved  thee  much  ;  and  hadstthou  sees 
How  anxiously  she  urged — 

Bat.  {interrupting  him.)    By  heaven  and  eartl^ 
There  is  a  ray  of  light  breaks  through  thy  tale. 
And  I  could  leap  like  roadroen  in  their  freaks. 
So  blessed  is  the  gleam  !  Ah  !  no,  no,  no  ! 
It  cannot  be  !  alas,  it  cannot  be  ! 
Yet  didst  thou  say,  she  urged  it  earnestly  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  who  avoids  all  share 
In  secret  politics  ;  one  only  charge 
Her  interest  claims,  Victoria's  guardian  friend-^ 
And  she  would  have  me  hence— 4t  must  be  so. 
O  !  would  it  were  !  how  saidst  thou,  gentle  Rosin<« 

berg? 
She  urged  it  earnestly — how  did  she  urge  it  f- 
Nay,  prithee  do  not  stare  upon  me  thus, 
But  tell  me  all  her  words  !    What  said  she  f 

Rot.  O  Basil  !  I  could  laugh  to  see  thy  folly» 
But  Uiat  thy  weakness  doth  provoke  me  so. 
Most  admirable,  brave,  determined  man  ! 
So  well,  so  lately  tried,  what  art  thou  now  f 
A  vain  deceitful  thought  transports  thee  thu8« 
Tbinkst  thou-* 
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Bas,  I  will  not  tell  thee  what  I  think. 

Rot,  But  I  can  guess  it  well,  and  it  deceires  thee. 
Leave  this  detested  place,  this  fntal  court. 
Where  dark  deceitful  cunning  plots  thy  ruin. 
A  soldier's  duty  calls  thee  loudly  hence. 
The  time  is  critical.    How  wilt  thou  feel 
When  th^  shall  tell  these  tidings  in  thine  ear. 
That  brave  Piscaro,  and  his  royal  troops, 
Our  valiant  fellows,  have  the  enemy  fought, 
Whilst  we,  so  near  at  hand,  lay  loitering  here  ? 

Ba$,  Thou  dost  disturb  thy  brain  with  faneted 
fears. 
Our  fortunes  rest  not  on  a  point  so  nice. 
That  one  short  day  should  be  of  all  this  moment  | 
And  yet  this  one  short  day  will  be  to  me 
Worth  years  of  other  time. 

Rot,  Nay,  rather  say, 

A  day  to  darken  all  thy  days  beside. 
Confound  the  fatal  beauty  of  that  woman. 
Which  bath  bewitch*d  thee  so  ! 

Bat.  rris  most  ungenerout 

To  push  me  thus  with  rough  unsparing  hand. 
Where  but  the  slightest  touch  is  felt  so  dearly. 
It  is  unfriendly. 

Rot,  God  knows  my  heart !  I  would  not  give 
thee  pain } 
But  it  disturbs  me,  Basil,  vexes  me 
To  see  thee  so  inthralled  by  a  woman. 
If  she  is  fair,  others  are  fsdr  as  she. 
Some  other  face  will  like  emotions  raise, 
When  thou  canft  better  play  a  lover's  part : 
But  for  the  present, — fy  upon  it,  Basil ! 

Bat,  What,  is  it  possible  thou  hast  beheld. 
Hast  tarried  by  her  too,  her  converse  shared. 
Yet  talk'st  as  though  she  were  a  common  fair  one. 
Such  as  a  man  may  fancy  and  forget  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure,  so  dull  and  brutish  grown  t 
It  is  not  so  ;  thou  dost  belie  thy  thoughts. 
And  vainly  try*st  to  gain  me  with  the  cheat 

Rot,  So  thinks  each  lover  of  the  maid  he  loves. 
Yet,  in  their  lives,  some  many  maidens  love. 
Fy  on  it !  leave  this  town,  and  be  a  soldier ! 

Bat,  Have  done,  have  done  !  why  doet  thou  bate 
me  thus  ? 
Thy  words  become  disgusting  to  me,  Rotinberg. 
What  claim  hast  thou  my  actions  to  control  ? 
Ill  Mantua  leave  when  it  is  fit  I  should. 

Rot,  Then,  Yaith !  'tis  fitting  thou  shouldst  leave 
it  now ; 
Ay,  on  the  instant    Is't  not  desperation 
To  stay,  and  hazard  ruin  on  thy  fame, 
Though  yet  uncheer'd  e'en  by  that  tempting  lure. 
No  lover  breathes  without  ?  thou  hast  no  hope. 

Bat,  What,  dost  thou  mean — curse  on  the  paltry 
thought ! 
That  I  should  count  and  bargain  with  my  heart, 
Upon  the  chances  of  unstinted  favour. 
As  little  souls  their  base-bred  fancies  feed  ? 

0  !  were  I  conscious  that  within  her  breast 

1  held  some  portion  of  her  dear  regard. 
Though  pent  for  life  within  a  prison's  walls. 
Where  through  my  grate  I  yet  might  sometimes  see 
E'en  but  her  shadow  sporting  in  the  sun  ; 
Thou^  placed  by  fate  where  some   obstructing 

bound. 
Some  deep  impassable  between  ui  roU'd, 


And  I  might  yet  from  tonie  high  towering  cliff 
Perceive  her  distant  mansion  from  alar. 
Or  mark  its  blue  smoke  rising  evo  and  mom  i 
Nay,  though  within  the  drelt  of  the  moon 
Some  spell  did  fix  her,  never  to  letnin. 
And  I  might  wander  in  the  hours  of  night. 
And  upward  turn  my  evoi^fasng  eyo. 
Fondly  to  mark  upon  its  varied  disk 
Some  little  spot  that  might  her  dwelling  be  i 
My  fond,  my  fixed  heart  would  still  adore. 
And  own  no  othto  k>ve.    Away,  awaj  ! 
How  canst  thou  say  to  one  wiio  Iotm  like  me. 
Thou  hast  no  hope  f 

Rot.  But  with  such  hope,  oiy  friend,  how  slni 
thy  fears' 
Are  they  so  well  refined  ?  how  wilt  thou  bear 
Ere  long  to  hear,  that  some  higjb-fisvonr'd  princt 
Has  won  her  heart,  her  hand,  has  married  her  ? 
Though  now  unshackled,  vrill  it  always  be  f 

Bat,  By  heaven  thou  dott  contrive  but  to  tD^ 
ment. 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  pain  thou  givett ! 
There  is  malignity  in  what  thou  shyest 

Rot,  No,  not  malignity,  but  kindness,  Basil, 
That  &in  woiild  save  thee  from  the  yawning  goli^ 
To  which  blind  passion  guides  thy  heedless  steps. 

Bat,  Go,  rather  save  th3rself 
From  the  weak  passion  which  has  seized  thylifsit, 
T'  assume  authority  with  sage-like  brow. 
And  shape  my  actions  by  thine  own  caprice. 
I  can  direct  myself. 

Rot,  Yes,  do  thyself. 

And  let  no  artful  woman  do  it  for  thee. 

Bat,  I  scorn  thy  thought  t  it  is  beneath  my  scni: 
It  is  of  meanness  sprung— an  artful  woman ! 

0  !  she  has  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
And  all  its  goodness  too  ! 

Rot,  1  mean  not  to  impute  dishonest  arts, 

1  mean  not  to  impute— 
Bat,  No,  *faith  thou  canst  sot 
Rot,  What,  can  I  not  ?  their  arta  all  woam 

have. 
But  now  of  this  no  more ;  it  moves  thee  greatly. 
Yet  once  again,  as  a  most  loving  friend. 
Let  me  conjure  thee,  if  thou  prizest  honour, 
A  soldier's  fair  repute,  a  hero's  fame. 
What  noble  spirits  love,  and  well  I  know 
Full  dearly  dost  thou  prize  them,  leave  this  place. 
And  give  thy  soldiers  orders  for  the  march. 

Bat,  Nay,  since  thou  must  assume  it  oVr 
thus. 
Be  general,  and  command  my  soldiers  too. 

Rot,  What,  hath  this  passkm  in  so  ihoft  a 
0  !  curses  on  it !  so  &r  changed  thee,  Basil, 
That  thou  dost  take  with  such  ungentle  wannih. 
The  kindly  freedom  of  thine  ancient  friend .' 
Methinks  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  maids 
Would  not  have  moved  me  thus  to  treat  my  fntaA^ 
My  best,  mine  earliest  friend ! 

Bat,  Say  kinsman  rather  i  chanee  hns  Unk'd  o^ 
so: 
Our  blood  is  near,  our  hearts  are  sever'd  hx ; 
No  act  of  choice  did  e'er  unite  our  aouls. 
Men  most  unlike  we  are  j  our  tiioaghts  unlike; 
My  bieast  disowns  thee    thon'irt   no  friend  ^^ 
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Hot.  Ah !  hkY9  I  then  to  long,  to  detrly  lored 
thees 
80  often,  with  tn  elder  brother'^  cue. 
Thy  childish  rtmbles  tended,  shared  tiiy  sports  1 
Fill'd  up  by  stealth  thy  weary  school-boy's  task ; 
Taught  thy  young  anns  thine  earliest  feats  of 

strengtii) 
With  boastful  pride  thine  early  rise  beheld 
In  glory's  paths,  contented  then  to  fill 
A  second  place,  so  I  might  serve  with  thee  $ 
And  tay'it  thou  now,  I  am  no  friend  of  thine  ? 
Well,  be  it  so ;  I  am  thy  Idnsman  then. 
And  by  that  title  will  I  saye  thy  name. 
From  danger  of  disgrace.    Indulge  thy  will. 
Ill  lay  me  down  and  feign  that  I  am  sick  t  ^ 

And  yet  I  shall  not  feign — ^I  shall  not  feign ; 
For  thy  unkindness  makes  me  so  indeed. 
It  wUl  be  said  that  BasU  Urried  here 
To  sare  his  friend,  for  so  they'll  call  me  still  j 
Nor  will  dishonour  fall  upon  thy  name 
For  such  a  kindly  deed. — 
(  Basil  walkM  up  and  down  in  great  agitation,  then 

itope,  coters  hie  face  with  his  handi,  and  seems 

to  be  overcome,    Rosinberg  looks  at  him  ear- 

nestlf,) 

0  blessed  heaven,  he  weeps  ! 

( Runs  up  to  him,  and  catches  him  in  his  arms.) 

0  Basil !  I  have  been  too  hard  upon  thee. 
And  is  it  possible  IVe  moved  thee  thus  ? 

Bos.  {in  a  conmdsed,  broken  voice.)    I  will  re- 
nounce^I'U  leave— 

Roe,  What  says  my  Basil  ? 

Bos.  Ill  Mantua  leave — ^111  leave  this  seat  of 
bliss— 
This  lovely  woman — ^tear  my  heart  in  twain — 
Cast  off*  at  once  my  little  span  of  joy — 
Be  wretched — ^miserable— whatc*er  thou  wilt — 
Xk^X  thou  forgive  me  ? 

RotL  O  my  friend !  my  friend  I 

1  love  dice  now  more  than  I  ever  loved  thee, 
must  be  cruel  to  thee  to  be  kind : 

Each  pang  I  see  thee  feel  strikes  through   mj 

heart;   ^. 
Then  spare  us  botii,  call  up  thy  noble  spirit. 
And  meet  the  blow  at  once.    Thy  troops    are 

ready — 
Let  us  depart,  nor  lose  another  hour. 
(Basil  shrinks  from  his  arms,  and  looks  at  him 
with  somewhat  of  an  upbraiding,  at  the  same 
time  a  sorrowful  look.) 
Bos.  Nay,  put  me  not  to  death  upon  the  instant ; 
1*11  see  her  once  again,  and  then  depart 

Ros.  See  her  but  once  again,  and  thou  art  ruin'd  ! 
It  must  not  be— if  thou  regardest  me— 
Bus.  Well  then,  it  shall  not  be.    Thou  hast  no 

mercy  ! 
Rot.  Ah  !  thou  wilt  bless  me  all  thine  after-life 
For  what  now  s^ms  to  thee  so  merciless. 

Bos.  {sitting  down  very  dejectedly.)    Mine  after- 
life !  what  is  mine  after-life  ? 
My  day  is  closed  !  the  gloom  of  night  is  come ! 
A  hopeless  darkness  settles  o'er  my  fate. 
Tve  seen  the  last  look  of  her  heavenly  eyes  % 
I  \e  heard  the  last  sounds  of  her  blessed  voice  t 
Tve  seen  her  fair  form  from  my  sight  depart 
My  doom  is  closed ! 


Ros.  (hanging  over  him  loith  pity  and  ejection.) 
Alas !  my  friend ! 

Bos.  In  all  her  lovely  grace  she  disappear'd. 
Ah !  little  thought  I  never  to  return ! 

Ros.  Why  so  desponding  ?  think  of  warlike  gloiy. 
The  fields  of  fair  renown  are  still  before  thee  1 
Who  would  not  burn  such  noble  fame  to  earn  ? 

Bos.  What  now  are  arms,  or  fair  renown  to  me  ^ 
Strive  for  it  those  who  will — and  yet,  a  while. 
Welcome  rough  war ;  with  all  thy  scenes  of  blood  j 

{starting  from  his  seat.) 
Thy  roaring  thunders,  and  thy  clashing  steel ! 
Welcome  once  more  !  what  have  I  now  to  do 
But  play  the  brave  man  o'er  again,  and  die  ? 

Enter  Isamlla. 
Jsab.  {to  Bas.)    My  princess  bids  me  greet  yott 
noble  count:— 
Bas.  {starting.)    What  dost  tho  J  say  ? 
Ros.  Damn  this  untimely  message ! 

Jsab.  The  princess  bids   me    greet  you,  noble 
cotmt: 
In  the  cool  grove,  hard  by  the  southern  gate 
She  with  her  train — 
Bas.  What,  she  indeed,  herself  ? 

Isab.  Herself,  my  lord,  and  she  requests  to  see 

you. 
Bas.  Thank  heaven  for  this  !  I  will  be  there  anon. 
Ros.  {taking  hold  of  him.)    Stay,  stay,  and  do 

not  be  a  madman  still. 
Bas.  Let  go  thy  hold :  what,  must  I  be  a  brute, 
A  veiy  brute  to  please  thee  ?  no,  by  heaven ! 

{Breaks  from  him,  and  Exrr.) 
Ros.  {striking  his  forehead.)    All  lost  again !  ill 
fortune  light  upon  her  ! 

{Turning  eagerly  to  Isab.) 
And  so  th}'  virtuous  mistress  sends  thee  here 
To  make  appointments,  honourable  dame? 

Isah.  Not  so,  my  lord,  you  must  not  call  it  so: 
The  court  will  hunt  to-morrow,  and  Victoria 
Would  have  your  noble  general  of  her  train. 
Ros.  Confound  these  women,  and  their  artful 
snares. 
Since  men  will  be  such  fools ! 
Isab.  Yes,  grumble  at  our  empire  as  you  will— 
Ros.  What,  boast  ye  of  it  ?  empire  do  ye  call  it  f 
It  is  your  shame  !  a  short-lived  tyranny. 
That  ends  at  last  in  hatred  and  contempt 

Isab.  Nay,  but  some  women  do  so  wisely  rule. 
Their  subjects  never  from  the  yoke  escape. 

Ros.  Some  women  do,  but  they  are  rarely  found. 
There  is  not  one  in  all  your  paltry  court 
Hath  wit  enough  for  the  ungenerous  task. 
Taith  !  of  you  all,  not  one,  but  brave  Albini, 
And  she  disdains  it— Good  be  with  you,  lady ! 

{Going.) 
Isab.  O  would  I  could  but  touch  that  stubborn 
heart! 
How  dearly  should  he  pay  for  this  hour's  scorn  ! 

[ExEtJKT  severally. 

Scene  IV. — a  summer  AFARTMEarr  ni  the  cour- 

TRY,  THE  WINDOWS  OF  WHICH  LOOK  TO  A  FOREST. 

Enter  Victobia  in  a  hunting  droas,  fullnivred  by  Albxmi 
and  Isabella,  speaking  as  they  enter. 

Vict,  {to  Alb.)    And  so  you  will  not  share  our 

sport  to-day  ? 
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Alb.  My  days  of  frolic  should  ere  this  be  o'er. 
But  thou,  my  charge,  hast  kept  me  youthful  stilL 
I  should  most  gladly  go ;  but  since  the  dawn, 
A  heavy  sickness  hangs  upon  my  heart ; 
I  cannot  hunt  to-day. 

Vict,  I'll  stay  at  home  and  nurse  thee,  dear  Al- 
bini 

4Uf,  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not  stay. 

Vict.  Nay,  but  I  will. 

I  cannot  follow  to  the  cheerful  horn 
Whilst  thou  art  sick  at  home. 

Alb,  Not  very  sick. 

Rather  than  thou  sfaouldst  stay,  my  gentle  chiki, 
111  mount  my  horse,  and  go  e*en  as  I  am. 

Vict.  Nay,  then  1*11  go,  and  soon  return  again. 
Meanwhile,  do  thou  be  careful  of  thyself. 

bob.  Hark,  hark !  the  shrill  horns  call  us  to  the 
field: 
Your  highness  hears  it  ?  {Music  without.) 

Vict.  Yes,  my  Isabella ; 

I  hear  it,  and  methinks  e'en  at  the  sound 
I  yault  already  on  my  leathern  seat. 
And  feel  the  fiery  steed  beneath  me  shake 
His  mantled  sides,  and  paw  the  fretted  earth 
Whilst  I  aloft,  with  gay  equestrian  grace. 
The  low  salute  of  gallant  lords  return. 
Who  waiting  round  with  eager  watchful  eye. 
And  reined  steeds,  the  happy  moments  seize. 
O  !  didst  thou  never  hear,  my  Isabel, 
How  nobly  Basil  in  the  field  becomes 
His  fiery  courser's  back  ? 

bah.  They  say  most  gracefully. 

Alb.  What,  is  the  valiant  count  not  yet  departed  ? 

Vict.  You  would  not  have  our  gallant  Basil  go 
When  I  have  bid  him  stay  ?  not  so,  AlbinL 

Alb.  Fy !  reigns  that  spirit  still  so  strongly  in 
thee. 
Which  vainly  covets  all  men's  admiration. 
And  is  to  others  cause  of  cruel  pain  ? 

0  !  would  thou  couldst  subdue  it ! 

Vict.  My  gentle  friend,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
severe : 
For  now  in  truth  I  love  not  admiration 
As  I  was  wont  to  do ;  in  truth  I  do  not. 
But  yet,  this  once  my  woman's  heart  excuse. 
For  there  is  something  strange  in  this  man's  love, 

1  never  met  before,  and  I  must  prove  it 

Alb.  Well,  prove  it  then,  be  stricken  too  thjrself. 
And  bid  sweet  peace  of  mind  a  sad  fiirewelL 
Vict.  O  no !  that  will  not  be !  'twUl  peace  re- 
store: 
For  after  this,  all  folly  of  the  kind 
Will  quite  insipid  and  disgusting  seem ; 
And  so  I  shall  become  a  prudent  maid. 
And  passing  wise  at  last      {Music  heard  ttithoui.) 

Hark,  hark  !  again ! 
All  good  be  with  you  !  I'll  return  ere  long. 

[Exeunt  Victoria  and  Isabella, 
Alb.  (fo/o.)  Ay,  go,  and  every  blessing  with  thee 

go* 
My  most  tormenting,  and  most  pleasing  charge ! 

Like  vapour,  from  the  mountain  stream  art  thou. 

Which  lightly  rises  on  the  morning  air. 

And  shifts  its  fleeting  form  with  every  breeze. 

For  ever  varying,  and  for  ever  graceful. 

Endearing,  generous,  bountiful  and  kind  { 


Vain,  fanciful,  and  fond  of  worthleM  praise  i 

Courteous  and  gentle,  proud  and  magnificent  t 

And  yet  these  adverse  qualities  in  thee. 

No  dissonance,  nor  striking  contrast  make  i 

For  still  thy  good  and  amiable  gifts 

The  sober  dignity  of  virtue  wear  not. 

And  such  a  'witching  mien  thy  follies  show. 

They  make  a  very  idiot  of  reproof^ 

And  smile  it  to  dku^race. — 

What  shall  I  do  with  thee  f— It  griercs  as 

To  hear  Count  Basil  is  not  yet  departed. 

When  from  the  chase  he  ooraes.  111  wmteh  his  steps 

And  speak  to  him  myself.— 

0  !  I  could  hate  her  lor  that  poor  ambition 
Which  silly  adoration  only  claims. 

But  that  I  well  remember,  in  my  youth 

1  felt  the  like— I  did  not  feel  it  kmgt 

I  tore  it  soon,  indignant  from  my  breast. 

As  that  which  did  degrade  a  noble  mind.       [Exxr. 


Scene  V^-a  veet 


■EAiniFtTI. 
rOEEST. 


Music  and  horns  heard  afv  ofl^  whOst 
dogii  appear  passing  over  ihe  stage,  at  a 
Enter  Victoua  and  Babii.,  as  If  Josi 
their 


and 


Viet,  {speaking to attmdtmUwithma.)  hsodm 
our  horses  to  the  forther  gcov«. 
And  wait  us  there.—- 

{To  Bas.)  This  spot  so  pleasing,  and  so  fragnatii^ 
'Twere  sacrilege  with  horses'  hoofis  to  wear 
Its  velvet  turf,  where  little  elfins  dance. 
And  fairies  sport  beneath  the  summer^  noon  i 
I  love  to  tread  upon  it 

Bat.  O !  I  would  quit  the  chariot  of  a  god 
For  such  delightful  footing  I 

Vict.  I  love  this  spot 

Bat.  It  is  a  spot  where  one  would  live  and  die 

Vict.  See,  through  the  twisted  houghs  of  those 
high  elms. 
The  sunbeams  on  the  brlghfuing  fbliage  p&sy. 
And  tinge  the  scaled  bark  with  nidi!^  brown. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Bat.  As  though  an  angel,  in  his  upwazd  flif^ 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air. 

Vict.  Still  most  unlike  a  garments  nu^  ^ 
sever'd  i 

{Turning  rounds  and  forcoiving  tkut   k§  it 
gazing  at  Acr.) 
But  thou  regard'st  them  not 

Bat.  Ah  !  what  should  I  regaid,  where  diosU  I 
g»«e? 
For  in  that  &r  shot  gUnce,  so  keenly  waked^ 
That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admiration. 
Far  better  do  I  learn  how  fiur  heaven  is. 
Than  if  I  gazed  upon  the  blue  serene. 

Vict.  Remember   you   have    promised,  gentle 
count. 
No  more  to  vex  me  with  such  foolish  words. 

Bat.  Ah  !  whereforo  should  my  tcmgue  alone  ber 
mute? 
When  every  look  and  every  motion  tell. 
So  plainly  tell,  and  will  not  be  forbid. 
That  I  adore  thee,  love  thee,  worship  thee ! 

.  (Victoria  hokt  haughty  and  ditpUattd.^ 
Ah !  pardon  me,  I  know  not  what  I  say. 
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Ah !  Drown  not  fliiii !  I  cannot  see  thee  frown. 
Ill  do  whmte*^  tkov  wilt,  I  wiU  he  fUentt 
Bat  O  !  a  reined  tongue,  and  bunting  heart. 
Are  haid  at  onee  to  hear^— Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ? 
Fter.  We*ll  think  no  more  of  it  i  well  quit  this 

^Oti 

I  do  repcBt  me  tiiat  I  led  thee  here. 
But  *twas  the  favourite  path  of  a  dear  friend  t 
Here  many  a  time  we  wander'd,  arm  in  arm : 
We  loved  this  grove,  and  now  that  he  is  absent, 
I  love  to  haunt  it  stilL  (Basil  f/arte.) 

JBoe.  ffis  &vourite  path— a  iriend---here  arm  in 


[Ga^ng  hU  kamdi,  and  rtUiing  than  to  hii 

Then  there  is  such  a  one ! 
[Drooping  hi$  Asod^  and  looking  diitraetodly 
tfon  ike  ground.) 

I  dreamM  not  of  it 
VicL  {^ending  not  to  tee  him,)  That  liUle 
lane,  vrith  woodbine  all  o'ergrown. 
He  loved  so  well !  it  is  a  fragrant  path. 
Is  itnotyCoant? 
Baa,  It  is  a  gloomy  one ! 

Vict.  I  have,  my  lord,  been  wont  to  think  it 

cbeerfuL 
Bat.  I  thought  your  highness  meant  to  leave  this 

spot? 
Viet.  I  do,  and  by  this  lane  well  take  our  way ; 
For  here  he  often  walk'd  with  sauntenog  pace, 
And  listenM  to  the  woodlark*s  evening  song. 

JBoe.  What,  must  I  on  his  veiy  footsteps  go  i 
Aeenned  be  the  ground  on  which  be  trod ! 

Viet.  And  is  Count  Basil  so  uncourtly  grown. 
That  be  would  curse  my  brother  to  my  face  ? 
Bof.  Your  brother!  gracious  God,  is  it  your 
brother? 
That  dear,  that  loving  friend  of  whom  you  spoke, 
Is  he  indeed  your  brother  ? 
Viet.  He  is  indeed,  my  lord. 

Bom.  Then  heaven  bless  him!  all  good  angels 
bless  him! 
I  could  weep  o'er  him  now,  shed  blood  for  him ! 
I  could— O  what  a  foolish  heart  have  I ! 
( WalkM  up  and  down  with  a  hurried  $tep,  toning 
about  his  armt  in  transport  i  then  stops  short 
and  runs  up  to  Victoria.^ 
Xs  it  indeed  your  brother  ? 

Fgcf.  It  is  indeed :  what  thoughts  disturb'd  thee 

•o? 
Bas,  I  will  not  tell  thee  i  foolish  thoughts  they 


heaven  bless  your  brother ! 

Viet.  Ay,  heaven  bless  him  too ! 

X  have  but  him ;  would  I  had  two  brave  brothers, 
.And  thou  wert  one  of  them ! 

Bos,  I  would  fly  from  thee  to  earth's  utmost 
bounds. 
Were  I  thy  brother— 
And  yet  methinks,  I  would  I  had  a  sister. 
Vict,  And  wherefore  would  ye  so  ? 
Bos.  To  place  her  near  thee, 

The  soft  companion  of  thy  hours  to  prove, 
And,  when  far  distant,  sometimes  talk  of  me. 
Thou  couldst  not  chide  a  gentle  sister's  cares. 
Peihaps,  when  rumour  from  the  distant  war, 


Uncertain  tales  of  dreadful  slaughter  bore, 
Thou'dst  see  the  tear  hang  on  her  pale  wan 

cheek, 
And  kindly  say,  How  does  it  faro  with  Basil  ? 
Vict.  No  moro  of  this — ^indeed  there  must  no 

more. 
A  friend's  remembrance  I  will  ever  bear  thee. 
But  see  where  Isabella  this  way  comes : 
I  had  a  wish  to  speak  with  her  alone  ; 
Attend  us  here,  for  soon  will  we  return. 
And  then  take  horse  again.  [Elzir 

Bos.  {looking  qfter  her  for  some  tifne.)  See  with 

what  graceful  steps  she  move«  along. 
Her  lovely  form,  in  every  action  lovely ! 
If  but  the  wind  her  ruffled  garment  raise. 
It  twists  it  into  some  light  pretty  fold. 
Which  adds  new  grace.    Or  should  some  small 

mishap. 
Some  tangled  branch,  her  fair  attire  derange. 
What  would  in  others  strange,  or  awkward  seem, 
But  lends  to  her  some  wild  bewitching  charm. 
See,  yonder  does  she  raise  her  lovely  aim 
To  pluck  the  dangling  hedge-flower  as  she  goes  s 
And  now  she  turns  her  head  as  though  she 

vicw'd 
The  distant  landscape ;  now  methinks  she  walks 
With  doubtful  lingering  stcp»— will    she    look 

back? 
Ah  no  !  yon  thicket  hides  her  from  my  sight. 
Bless'd  are  the  eyes  that  may  behold  her  still,        ( 
Nor  dread  that  every  look  shall  be  the  last ! 
And  yet  she  said  she  would  remember  me. 
I  will  believe  it:    Ah !  I  must  believe  it. 
Or  be  the  saddest  soul  that  sees  the  light ! 
But  lo,  a  messenger,  and  from  the  army  ! 
He  brings  me  tidings ;  grant  they  may  be  good  ! 
Till  now  I  never  fcar'd  what  man  might  utter ; 
I  dread  his  tale,  God  grant  it  may  be  good ! 

Enter  Messenoeb. 
From  the  army  ? 

Mess.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Bos.  What  tidings  bring'st  thou  r 

Mess.  Th'  imperial  army,  under  brave  Piscaro, 
Have  beat  the  enemy  near  Pavia's  walls. 

Bas.  Ha!  have  they  fought?  and  is  the  battle 
o'er  ? 

Mess,  Yes,  conquer'd ;  taken  the  French  king 
prisoner. 
Who,  like  a  noble,  gallant  gentleman. 
Fought  to  the  last,  ncH:  yielded  up  his  sword 
Till,  being  one  amidst  surrounding  foes. 
His  arm  could  do  no  more. 

Bas.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  who  is  made    pri- 
soner ? 
What  king  did  fight  so  well  ? 

Me»s.  The  King  of  France. 

Bas.  Thou  saidst — thy  words  do  ring  so  in  mine 
ears, 
I  cannot  catch  their  sense — the  tattle's  o'er  ? 

Mess.  It  is,  my  lord.    Piscaro  stayed  your  comingi 
But  could  no  longer  stay.     His  troops  were  bold, 
Occasion  press'd  him,  and  they  bravely  fought— 
They  bravely  fought,  my  lord  ! 

Bas.  I  hear,  I  hear  thee. 

Accursed  am  I,  that  it  should  wring  my  heart 
To  hear  they  bravely  fought  I — 
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They  bravely  fought,  whilst  we  lay  liogering 
here. 

0  !  what  a  fated  blow  to  strike  me  thus  ! 
Perditton !  shame !  disgrace !  a  damned  blow ! 

Mt$i,  Ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  slain ; 
We  too  have  lost  full  many  a  gallant  soul. 

1  viewM  the  closing  armies  from  afar ; 

Their  close-piked  ranks  in  goodly  order  spread. 
Which  seem'd,  alas !  when  that  the  fight  was  o'er. 
Like  the  wild  marshes'  crop  of  stately  reeds. 
Laid  with  the  passing  storm.    But  wo  is  me  ! 
When  to  the  field  I  came,  what  dismal  sights ! 
What  waste  of  life !    What  heaps  of  bleeding' 
slain  ! 
Bat.  Would  I  were  laid  a  red,  disfigured  corse. 
Amid  those  heaps  .'  they  fought,  and  we  were  ab- 
sent ! 
(  WaUcM  about  distractedly,  then  ttops  short,) 
Who  sent  thee  here  ^ 

Mess,  Piscaro  sent  me  to  inform  Count  Basil, 
He  needs  not  now  his  aid,  and  gives  him  leave 
To  march  his  tardy  troops  to  distant  quarters. 
Bas,  He  says  so,  does  he  ?  well,  it  shall  be  so. 
(Tossing  his  arms  distractedly,) 
I  will  to  qnarten,  narrow  quarters  go. 
Where  voice  of  war  shall  rouse  me  forth  no  more. 

[Exit. 
Mess.  I'll  follow  after  him  ;  he  is  distracted ; 
And  yet  he  looks  so  wild  I  dare  not  do  it 

Enter  Vxctobia  as  if  fiightened,  followed  by  Isabblla. 

Vict,  [to  Isab.)  Didst  thou  not  mark  him  as  he 

pass'd  thee  too  ? 
bob,  I  saw  him  pass,  but  with  such  hasty  steps  I 

had  no  time. 
Vict,  I  met  him  with  a  wild  disordor'd  air, 
In  furious  haste  ;  he  stoppM  distractedly. 
And  gazed  upon  me  with  a  mournful  look. 
But  pass'd  away,  and  spoke  not.    Who  art  thou  ? 

(To  the  Messenger,) 
I  fear  thou  art  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings. 
Mess.   No,  rather  good  as  I    should  deem  it, 
madam, 
Although  unwelcome  tidings  to  Count  Basil. 
Our  army  hath  a  glorious  battle  won ; 
Ten  thousand  French  are  slain,  their  monarch  cap- 
tive. 
Vict,  {to  Mess.)  Ah,  there  it  is  !  he  was  not  in 
the  fight. 
Run  after  him  I  pray — ^nay,  do  not  so- 
Run  to  his  kinsman,  good  Count  Rosinbeig, 
And  bid  him  follow  him — I  pray  thee  run  ! 

Mess.  Nay,  lady,  by  your  leave,  you  seem  not 
well: 
I  will  conduct  you  hence,  and  then  111  go. 

Vict.  No,  no,  I'm  well  enough  ;  I'm  very  well ; 
Go,  hie  thee  hence,  and  do  thine  errand  swiftly. 

[Kxrr  Messenger. 

0  what  a  wretch  am  I  ?  I  am  to  blame  * 

1  only  am  to  blame  ! 

Isab.  Nay,  wherefore  say  so  ? 

What  have  you  fk)ne  that  others  would  not  do  ? 
Vict.  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  fool'd  a  noble 
heart — 
I've  wrcck'd  a  brave  man's  honour ! 

Exit,  leaning  upon  Isabella. 


ACT    V. 

SCEinC  I. — A  DARK  RIOHT  |  90  KOOir,  BUT  A  RW 
ffTAXS  OLIMMZBIVO  |  THC  BTAGE  XEPmEBEirTI  (i| 
MUCH  AS  CAN  BE  DBCOVEKED  FOK  THE  DABXSm) 
A  CHUBCHTASD  WITH  PAMT  OT  A  CHAPEL,  AVD 
A  WIN O  OF  THE  DUCAL  FAUkCE  ADJOININO  TO  B. 

Enter  Bass,  with  his  hat  oft;  his  hair  and  his  drni  b 
disorder,  stepping  sloWly,  and  stopping  several  tioies  to 
listen,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  any  one. 

Bas.  No  sound  is  here :  man  is  at  rest,  and  I 
May  near  his  habitations  venture  forth. 
Like  some  unblessed  creature  of  the  night. 
Who  dares  not  meet  his  face.— Her  window^ 

dark; 
No  streaming  light  doth  from  her  cbarabcr  beim, 
That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwelling  gaze. 
And  bless  her  still.    All  now  is  dark  lor  me ! 

{Pauses  for  some  time  and  looks  upon  the  gmm.) 
How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones !  each  by  his  kindred  laid, 
Still  in  a  hallow 'd  neighbounhip  with  those. 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shared : 
And  now  perhaps  some  dear  surviving  friend 
Doth  here  at  times  the  grateful  visit  pay, 
Read  wiUi  sad  eyes  his  short  memorial  o'er. 
And  bless  his  memory  still !— 
But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  kind. 
In  some  lone  spot  must  lay  my  unburied  cone, 
To  rot  above  the  earth  ;  where,  if  perchance 
The  steps  of  human  wanderer  e'er  approach. 
Hell  stand  aghast,  and  flee  the  horrid  place. 
With  dark  imaginations  frightful  made 
The  haunt  of  damned  sprites.    O  cursed  wretch ! 
In  the  fair  and  honour'd  field  shouldst  tbtm  htre 

died. 
Where  brave  friends,  proudly  smiling  through  tbdr 

tears. 
Had  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Basil  lay ! 

{A  tight  seen  in  Victoria'b  windw.) 
But  ha  !  the  wonted,  welcome  light  appears. 
How  bright  within  I  see  her  chamber  wall ! 
Athwart  it  too,  a  darkening  shadow  moves, 
A  slender  woman's  form  :  it  is  herself ! 
What  means  that  motion  of  its  clasped  hands  ? 
That  drooping  head  ?  alas  !  is  she  in  sorrow  ? 
Alas  !  thou  sweet  enchantress  of  the  mind. 
Whose  voice  was  gladness,  and  whose  pieseoee 

bliss. 
Art  thou  unhappy  too  ?    I've  brought  thee  ws; 
It  is  for  me  thou  weepest    Ah !  were  it  so, 
Fall'n  as  I  am,  I  yet  could  life  endure. 
In  some  dark  den  from  human  sight  conceai'd. 
So,  that  I  sometimes  from  my  haunt  might  stetl, 
To  see  and  love  thee  still.    No,  no,  poor  wretch ! 
She  weeps  thy  shame,  she  weeps,  and  scorns  thee 

too. 
She  moves  again ;  e'en  darkly  imaged  thus. 
How  lovely  is  that  form  ! 

(Pauses,  still  looking  at  the  irtadotf.) 
To  be  so  near  thee,  and  for  ever  parted  ! 
For  ever  lost !  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ? 
Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ? 
Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  hour. 
Whilst  thou  pereeivest   it   not,  and   thinkVt 

perhaps 
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SCEIIE  III. — THE  IHBIOE  OF  THE  CAVE. 

Babil  dUicovered  lying  on  the  ground,  with  hif  head 
raiMd  a  little  upon  a  few  Rooet  and  earth,  the  pitlolfl 
Ijing  beside  him,  and  Uood  upon  his  breast.  Enter 
BoaofBSRO,  YALToma,  and  Officbrs.  Rotinberg, 
upon  feeing  Basil,  stops  short  with  horror,  and  remaini 
motionless  for  some  time. 

Volt,  Great  God  of  heaven  !  what  a  sight  b  this  ! 
(Rosinberg  runs  to  Basil,  and  stoops  down,  by  his 

side.) 
Ros,  0  Basil !  0  my  friend !   what  hast  thou 

done  ? 
Bos.  {covering  his  fare  with  his  hand.)    Why 
art  thou  come  P  I  thought  to  die  in  peace. 
Ros,  Thou  know*st  me  not — ^I  am  thy  Rotinberg, 
Thy  dearest,  truest  friend,  thy  loving  kinsman  ! 
Thou  dost  not  say  to  me,  Why  art  thou  come  ? 
Bos,  Shame  knows  no  kindred  t  I  am  fall*n,  dis- 
graced; 
My  Came  is  gone,  I  cannot  look  upon  thee. 

Ros.  My  Basil,  noble  spirit !  talk  not  thus  ! 
The  greatest  mind  untoward  fate  may  prove : 
Thou  art  our  generous,  valiant  leader  still, 
Fall*n  as  thou  art — and  yet  thou  art  not  faIl*D  | 
Who  says  thou  art,  must  put  his  harness  on. 
And  prove  his  words  in  blood. 

Bos.  Ah  Rosinberg  !  this  is  no  time  to  boaat ! 
I  once  had  hopes  a  glorious  name  to  gain  ) 
Too  proud  of  heart,  I  did  too  much  aspire  t 
The  hour  of  trial  came,  and  found  me  wanting ! 
Talk  not  of  me,  but  let  me  be  forgotten.— 
And  O !  my  friend !  something;  upbraids  me  here, 

[laying  his  hand  on  his  drcotf.) 
For  that  I  now  remember  how  oft-times 
I  have  ursurpM  it  o'er  thy  better  worth, 
Most  vainly  teaching  where  I  should  have  learnt ; 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me. — 

Ros.  {taking  Basils  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
breast.)    Rend  not  my  heart  in  twain  !  0  talk 
not  thus ! 
I  knew  thou  wert  superior  to  myself. 
And  to  all  men  beside :  thou  wert  my  pride  s 
I  paid  thee  deference  with  a  willing  heart 

Bos.  It  was  delusion,  all  delusion,  Rosinbeig  * 
I  feel  my  weakness  now,  I  own  my  pride. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  time  is  near  the  close  t 
Do  this  for  me  :  thou  know'st  my  love,  Victortaf— 

Ros.  0  cune  that  woman  !  she  it  is  alone— 
She  has  undone  us  all ! 

Bas.  It  doubles  unto  me  the  stroke  of  death 
To  hear  thee  name  her  thus.    O  curse  her  not ! 
The  fault  is  mine ;  she*s  gentle,  good  and  blame- 
less.— 
Thou  wilt  not  then  my  dying  wish  fulfil  ? 

Ros.  I  will !  I  will !  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 

do? 
Bas.  See  her  when  I  am  gone ;  be  gentle  with  her  ( 
And  tell  her  that  I  bless'd  her  in  my  death  i 
E*en  in  my  agonies  I  loved  and  bless*d  her. 
WUt  thou  do  this  ? 
Ros.  ril  do  what  thou  desirest 

Bas.  I  thaak  thee,  Rosinberg;  my  time  draws 

near. 
{Raising  hts  head  a  little,  and  perceiving  Of- 
ficers.) 
If  there  not  some  one  here  ?  are  we  alone  ? 


Ros,  {making  a  sign  for  tks  OBkmn  to  rstin.) 
Tis  bat  a  lentiy,  to  prevent  hitrarioB. 

Bas,  Thou  know'st  thif  desperate  deed  limi 
sacred  ritei 
Hath  shut  me  out  t  I  am  unblen'd  of  niea^ 
And  what  I  am  in  tight  of  th'  awful  God, 
I  dare  not  think  ;  when  I  am  gone,  my  friod, 
O !  let  a  good  man*!  prayers  to  heaven  asctni 
For  an  offending  spirit  I — Piaj  for  me. 
What  thinkett  thou  ?  although  an  outcast  hoe, 
May  not  some  heavenly  mercy  still  he  fond  ? 

Ros.  Thou  wilt  find  mercy— my  beknrcd  Bsii^ 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  sbouldst  be  rejected. 
I  will  with  bended  knee— I  will  implors 
It  choaks  mine  utterance — ^I  will  pray  for  thte 

Bos.  This  comforts  me— thoa  art  a  loving  fimi 

{AnaiaewiOmd.] 

Rm.  {to  Ott  witkota.)    What  noise  is  that? 


iMitll 


Enter  Yal 

VaU.  {to  Roa)  My  lord, the  soldiers  aU 
enter. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  they  will  not  he  denied> 
They  say  that  they  will  see  their  noble 

Bas.  Ah,  my  brave  fellows !  do  they  call 

IZof.  Then  let  them  come  ! 


Enter  SoLoms,  who  gather  voand  Basil,  uA  Isik 
moumfiiUy  upon  him ;  he  holds  ooi  his  haiid  is  itan 
with  a  faint  tmile. 

Bas,  My  generous  soldiers,  this  is  kindly  msssL 
I*m  low  in  the  dust;  God  bless  jon  all,  tens 
hearts! 
1st  8oL  And  God  bless  yon,  n^  noble,  nsUi 
general! 
We*ll  never  follow  such  a  leader  more. 
2d  Sol,  Ah  I   had  you  steyed  with  us,  my  nsUi 
general, 
We  would  have  died  for  you. 
{3d  Soldier  endeavours  next  to  9petk,UdcmmSti 
and  kneding  down  by  Basil,  cecers  his  fset 
with  his  cloak.    Rosinberg  tsmu  Usfta  tsOc 
wall  and  weeps,) 
Ba*.  {in  a  very  faint  broken  voies.)  Whsn  ut 
thou  ?  do  not  leave  me,  Rosinberj^ 
Come  near  to  me — these  fellows  make  lac  wetpi 
I  have  no  power  to  weep— give  me  thy  hand— 
I  love  to  feel  thy  grasp— my  heart  beats  straege^ 
It  beats  as  though  its  breathings  wonld  be 
Remember^— 
iZot.  Is  there  aught  thoa  wouldst  desire  ? 
Bom.  Naught  but  a  little  earth  to  eovcr  ■ 
And  lay  the  smooth  sod  even  with  the 
Let  no  stone  mark  the  spot— ^ve  no 
I  fain  would  say — ^what  can  I  say  to  thee  ? 
{A  deep  pause  t  qfter  a  feeble  strmgg^  Banl 

expires.) 
Iff  Sol,  That  motion  was  his  last 
Zd  Sol,  His  spiritli  ltd. 

Ist  SoL  God  grant  it  peace*  it  was  a  noble  spirit! 
4th  SoL  The  trumpet's  sound  did  never  romt  • 

braver. 
Ist  Sol,  Alas !  no  trumpet  e*er  shall  rouse  kia 
more. 
Until  the  dreadful  bhtst  that  wakes  the  dead. 
2d  Sol.  And  when  that  sounds  it  will  not  vikt 
a  braver. 
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ioir  plMftatlv  he  ihand  our  hardest 
U! 

It  find  the  daintiett  &re  he  made. 
JLjf  maaj  a  time,!'  the  cold  damp  plain 
libe 

rfal  eoontenaiioe  cried, "  Good  rest,  my 
euts!** 

ipM  him  In  his  cloak,  and  laid  him  down 
he  Wiiisit,  loMicr  In  fte  ieM. 
■f  mB  flUt  Hmt  eantimut  hang^  ooer 
If y  m%d  gaxing  19011  it.    Valtomer  now 
sears  fe  drmw  him  away.) 
hb  is  too  sad,  my  loid. 
lere,  secst  thou  how  he  lies  ?  so  fix'd,  so 
ale? 

an  end  Is  this*  thus  lost!  thiufall*n! 
I  taken  In  his  middle  course, 
io  BoUy  strove ;  till  cursed  passion 
a  san-fltroke  on  his  midday  toil, 
!•  fltnmg  man  down.    O  Basil!  Basil! 
Bitcar,  my  friend,  we  must  not  sorrow 


I  waa  the  younger  brother  of  my  souL 
ideed,  my  k>rd,  it  is  too  sad  a  sight, 
I  ns,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
i  was    O !  he  was  like  no  other  man ! 
Mil  tmdmtom^ig  to  draw  him  away.) 


I  k>Ted  him  from  his  birth ! 
I,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
%at  say  Vt  Oiou  ? 

Shall  we  not  remove  him  hence  ? 
s  has  lorbid  it,  and  has  charged  me  well 
his  grave  unknown  j  for  that  the  church 
I  rites  to  the  self-slain  denies. 
not  give  offence. 

What  shall  our  general,  like  a  very 
netch, 

ihonourM  in  the  common  ground  ? 
late  to  bad  hii  soul  farewell  ? 
w  bonous  paid  ?  it  shall  not  be. 
Laid  thus?  no,  by  the  blessed  light  of 


•t  holy  spot  in  Biantua's  walls 
le  laid:  in  £ue  of  day  be  laid  1 
gb  black  priests  should  curse  us  in  the 
scth, 

lite  oW  him  whilst  our  hands  have  power 
amnsket 

SMUn.  Let  those  who  dare  forbid  it! 
J  himve  companions,  be  it  as  you  will. 
^imgomikUamu  at  if  he  would  embrace  the 
sra^—3Vy  prepare  to  remove  the  body.) 
'ay,  stop  a  while,  we  will  not  move  it 


mournful  visiter  appears, 
not  be  denied. 

Eater  Yictobu  and  Isjibilla* 

thought  to  find  him  here,  where  has  he 
Bed? 

)erg  pointe  to  the  body  without  epeaking. 
nria  thridce  out  and  falls  into  f A«  arms  of 
ella.) 

^las !  my  gentle  mistress,  this  will  kill 
thee. 


Vict,  (recovering.)  Unloose  thy  hold,  and  let  me 
look  upon  him. 
0 !  horrid,  horrid  sight !  my  ruin*d  Basil ! 
Is  this  the  sad  reward  of  all  thy  love  ! 
0 !  I  nave  murdered  thee  ! 

(Knedt  down  by  the  body  and  bendi  over  it.) 
These  wasted  streams  of  life !  this  bloody  wound ! 
(Laying'  her  hand  upon  hii  heart.) 
Is  there  no  breathing  here  ?  all  still !  all  cold . 
Open  thine  eyes,  speak,  be  thjrself  again. 
And  I  will  love  thee,  serve  thee,  follow  thee. 
In  spite  of  all  reproach.    Alas !  alas ! 
A  lifeless  corse  art  thou  for  ever  laid, 
And  dost  not  hear  my  calL — 
i^ot.  No,  madam  i  now  your  pity  comes  too  late. 
Vict.  Dost  thou  upbraid  me  ?  0  !  I  have  deserved 

it! 
Rot.  No,  madam,  no,  I  will  not  now  upbraid : 
But  woman's  grief  is  like  a  siunmer  storm, 
Short  as  it  violent  is ;  in  gayer  scenes. 
Where  soon  thou  shalt  in  giddy  circles  blaze. 
And  play  the  airy  goddess  of  the  day, 
Thine  eye,  perchance,  amidst  th'  observing  crowd. 
Shall  mark  the  indignant  fiice  of  Basil's  friend. 
And  then  it  will  upbraid. 

Vict.  No,  never,  never !  thus  it  shall  not  be. 
To  the  dark,  shaded  cloister  wilt  thou  go. 
Where  sad  and  lonely,  through  the  dismal  grate 
Tboult  spy  my  wasted  form,  and  then  upbraid  me. 
Rot,  Forgive  me,  heed  me  not ;  I'm  grieved  at 
heart; 
I'm  fretted,  gall'd,  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 
If  thou  didst  love  my  friend,  I  will  forgive  thee  i 
I  must  forgive  thee :  with  his  dying  breath 
He  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  his  latest  thoughts 
Were  love  to  thee ;  in  death  he  loved  and  bless'd 
thee. 
(Victoria  goes  to  throw  herself  upon  the  body  but 
is  prevented  by  Valtomer  and  Isabella,  who 
support  her  in  their  arms  and  endeavour  to  draw 
her  away  from  it.) 
Vict.  O  !  force  me  not  away  !  by  his  cold  corse. 
Let  me  lie  down  and  weep.    O !  Basil,  Basil ! 
The  gallant  and  the  brave !  how  hast  thou  loved 

me! 
If  there  is  any  holy  kindness  in  you, 

(to  Isab.  and  Valt) 
Tear  me  not  hence. 

For  he  loved  me  in  thoughtless  folly  lost. 
With  all  my  faults,  most  worthless  of  his  love ; 
And  him  I'll  love  in  the  low  bed  of  death. 
In  horror  and  decay. — 

Near  hb  lone  tomb  I'll  spend  my  wretched  days 
In  humble  prayer  for  his  departed  spirit : 
Cold  as  his  grave  shall  be  my  earthy  bed. 
As  dark  my  cheerless  cell.    Force  me  not  hence. 
I  will  not  go,  for  grief  hath  made  me  strong. 

(Struggling  to  get  loose.) 
Ros.  Do  not  withhold  her,  leave  her  sorrow  free. 
(They  let  her  go^  and  she  throws  herself  upon  the 
body  in  an  agony  of  grief.) 
It  dolh  subdue  the  sternness  of  my  grief 
To  see  her  mourn  him  thus. — Yet  I  must  curse.— 
Heaven's  curses  light  upon  her  (li»mr»ed  father. 
Whose  crooked  policy  has  wrought  this  wreck  '. 
I     Isab.  If  he  has  done  it,  you  are  well  revenged. 
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For  all  his  hidden  plots  detected  are. 

Gauriceio,  for  some  interest  of  his  own. 

His  master's  secret  dealings  with  the  foe 

Has  to  Lanoy  betrayM ;  who  straight  hath  lent 

On  the  behalf  of  his  imperial  lord, 

A  message  full  of  dreadful  threats  to  Mantua. 

His  discontented  subjects  aid  him  not : 

He  must  submit  to  the  degrading  terms 

A  haughty  conquering  power  will  now  impose. 

Ros.  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

bob,  I  am,  my  lord. 

Ros.  Give  me  thy  hand,  I'm  glad  on't,  O !  I*m 
glad  on't ! 
It  should  be  so  !  How  like  a  hateful  ape 
Detected  grinning,  'midst  his  pilfer'd  board, 
A  cunning  man  appears,  whose  secret  frauds 
Are  opeu'd  to  the  day !  scorn 'd,  hooted,  mock'd ! 
Scorn 'd  by  the  very  fools  who  most  admired 
His  worthless  art    But  when  a  great  mind  falls, 
The  noble  nature  of  man's  generous  heart 
Doth  bear  him  up  against  the  shame  of  ruin  | 
With  gentle  censure  using  but  its  faults 
As  modest  means  to  introduce  hi5  praise ; 
For  pity  like  a  dewy  twilight  comes 
To  close  the  oppressive  splendour  of  his  day, 
And  they  who  but  admired  him  in  his  height. 
His  alter'd  state  lament,  and  love  him  fall'n. 

[Ezxuirr. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

HEN. 

Da  MoNPORT. 

BaSBNTKLT. 

CoiTMT  Frsbbro,  Friend  to  De  Monfort  and  RexenTolt. 
Mamubl,  Servant  to  I>e  Munfort. 
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ComiAD,  an  ar(ful  Knave. 
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WOMEIf. 

Janb  Da  MoNPORT,  Bister  to  De  Monfort. 
CoriiTBss  Frbbbro,  W\fe  to  Froberg. 
Thbresa,  Servant  to  the  Countefls. 

Abbess,  Nuns,  and  a  Lay  Sister,  Ladiee,  4*0. 

*«*  Scene,  a  Town  in  Oermany. 


ACT   I. 
Scene  I.— jeboke's  house,    a  lajioe  old* 

FASHIONED  CHAMBER. 

Jer.  {speaking  without.)  This  way, good  masters. 

Enter  Jxromz,  bearing  a  light,  and  followed  by  Manubl, 
and  Servants  carrying  loggage. 

Rest  your  burdens  here. 

This  spacious  room  will  please  the  marquis  best. 

He  takes  me  unawares ;  but  ill  prepared  t 

If  he  had  sent,  e'en  though  a  hasty  notice, 

I  had  been  glad. 

Man.  Be  not  disturb*d,  good  Jerome  s 

Thy  boose  Is  in  most  admirable  order} 


And  they  who  triTel  o'  eold  winter  Dighti 
Think  homeliest  quarters  good. 

Jer,  He  is  not  far  behind  f 

Man,  A  little  way. 

{To  the  8ercani$.)  Go  yon  And  wait  below  till  ki 
arrives. 

Jer  {shaking  Bfannel  6y  the  hand.)  ladmd^wf 
friend,  Vm  glad  to  see  yon  herey 
Yet  marvel  wherefore. 

Man.  ImarrelwherefbretoOyinybonctt  Jc 
But  here  we  are ;  prithee  be  kind  to  i 

Jer.  Most  heartily  I  wUL    I  loTe  yovr 
He  is  a  quiet  and  a  liberal  man » 
A  better  inmate  never  crossM  mj  door. 

Man.  Ah !  but  he  is  not  now  the  man  be  wm. 
Liberal  he'll  be.    God  grant  be  may  be  qoiet 

Jer,  What  has  be&ll'b  Urn  f 

Man,  I  cannot  tdllhKi 

But  faith,  there  is  no  living  with  bim  now. 

Jer,  And  yet  methinks,  if  I  remember  widl, 
Yoti  were  about  to  quit  liis  senrice,  Manuel, 
When  last  he  left  this  house.    You  grumbled  '■ 

Man.  I've  been  upon  the  ere  of  leaving  boi 
These  ten  long  years  %  for  many  times  is  be 
So  difficult,  capricious,  and  distrastful. 
He  galls  my  nature — ^yet,  I  know  not  bow, 
A  secret  kindness  binds  me  to  him  stilL 

Jer.  Some,  who  offend  from  a  suspicioai 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confession  make 
As  turns  e'en  th'  offence  into  a  faroui. 

Man.  Yes,  some  indeed  do  so  t  so  will  not  btt 
He'd  rather  die  than  such  confession  make. 

Jer.  Ay,  thou  art  right;  for  now  I  call  to ; 
That  once  he  wrong'd  me  xrith  unjust 
When  first  he  came  to  lodge  beneath  my  roof 
And  when  it  so  fell  out  that  I  was  proved 
Most  guiltless  of  the  &ult,  I  truly  thought 
He  would  have  made  profession  of  regreL 
But  silent,  haughty,  and  ungraciously 
He  bore  himself  as  one  offended  stilL 
Yet  shortly  after,  when  unwittingly 
I  did  him  some  slight  service,  o'  the  sndtai 
He  overpower'd  me  with  his  grateful  thanks, 
And  would  not  be  restraint  from  pressing  so  ai 
A  noble  recompense.    I  understood 
His  o'erstrain'd  gratitude  and  bounty  well. 
And  took  it  as  he  meant. 

Man.  'TIS  often  thus. 

I  would  have  left  him  many  years  ago. 
But  that  with  all  his  faults  there  sometimss  com 
Such  bursts  of  natural  goodness  tram  bis  besx^ 
As  might  engage  a  harder  churl  than  me 
To  serve  him  still.— And  then  bis  sister  toot 
A  noble  dame,  who  should  have  been  a  qustni 
The  meanest  of  her  hinds,  at  her  command. 
Had  fought  like  lions  for  her,  and  the  poor, 
E'en  o'er  their  bread  of  poverty,  bad  bIcssM  her* 
She  would  have  grieved  if  I  had  left  my  knd. 

Jer,  Comes  she  along  with  him  ? 

Man.  No,  he  departed  all  unknown  to  ber. 
Meaning  to  keep  conceal 'd  his  secret  route  { 
But  well  I  knew  it  would  afflict  her  much. 
And  therefore  left  a  little  nameless  billet. 
Which  after  our  departure,  as  I  gness. 
Would  fall  into  her  hands,  and  tell  ber  aH 
What  could  I  do  ?  0  tis  a  noble  Mjl 
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I  itnmgc    ■ometliing  disturbs  his 


No,  JonnM,  no. 
served  a  noble  master, 
I  blasted  with  antoward  love, 
if  and  fear,  and  jealousy 
id  an  unquiet  life  $ 
led  bj  the  passing  fit, 
» such  gentle  sadness  wore 
y  heart  to  pity  bim. 
1  in  bis  calmest  hour, 
oomj  sternness  in  his  eye 
r  repels  all  sympathy. 
le,  no  I  It  is  not  love. 
:  bones  trampling  at  tiie  gate  ? 

(Listming.) 
ij  thou — ^I  had  forgot— 
my  bead  is  so  confused— 
'  Instant  to  receive  bim. 

[Exit  hattily. 
k  without.  Exit  Manuel  with 
Htmnw  again^  lighting  in  De 
t  IT  Jiut  aiighttd  from  hii  jowr- 

dent  host,  my  lord,  receives  you 

nt  will  be  soon  prepared. 

veD. 

hall  I  place  the  chest  you  gave  in 

f  oiy  lord. 

oimghiMO^  into  a  chair,)  Wher- 
twilt 

not  move  that  luggage  till  you 

(Pointing  to  certain  things.) 

what  thou  wilt,  and  trouble  me 

tko  attistance  qf  other  Servants^ 
tting  tho  things  in  order,  and  De 
Um  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  pos^ 


sing  wine,  Jbc  on  a  mWer.    As  be 
(oxroaT,  Uahuxl  pulls  him  lor  the 


I  Jerome.)  No,  do  not  now;  he 

bedisturb'd. 

to  trid  bim  welcome  to  my  house, 

sfircahment? 

No,  good  Jerome, 
ilei  I  prithee  do. 
sqftlf  on  Hptoes,  HU  he  gets  behind 
then  potping  on  one  side  to  see  his 

Manuel.)  Ah,  Manuel,  what  an 
oan  is  here ! 

DW,  and  his  cheeks  are  pale — 
» a  comely  gentleman, 
whispers  there  ? 

Tis  your  old  landlord,  sir. 
eyou  here — I  crave  your  pardon — 
do  intrude.— 

ny  kind  host,  I  am  obliged  to  thee. 
a  it  with  your  honour  ? 

Well  enough. 


Jer,  Here  is  a  little  of  the  favourite  wine 
That  you  were  wont  to  praise.    Pray  honour  me. 

{FilU  a  glass,) 

De  Mon.  {ttfter  drinking,)  I  thank  you,  Jerome, 
tis  delicious. 

Jer,  Ay;  my  dear  wife  did  ever  make  it  so. 

De  Mon.  And  how  does  she  f 

Jer,  Alas,  my  lord !  she's  dead. 

De  Mon,  Well,  then  she  is  at  rest 

Jer,  How  well,  my  lord  f 

De  Mon,  Is  she  not  with  the  dead,  the  quiet  dead. 
Where  all  is  peace  ?  Not  e'en  the  impious  wretch. 
Who  tears  the  coflSn  from  its  earthly  vault. 
And  strews  the  mouldering  ashes  to  the  wind. 
Can  break  their  rest. 

Jer,  Wo's  me!    I  thought  you  would  have 
grieved  for  her. 
She  was  a  kindly  soul !  Before  she  died. 
When  pining  sickness  bent  her  cheerless  head. 
She  set  my  house  in  order — 
And  but  the  morning  ere  she  breathed  her  last. 
Bade  me  preserve  some  flaskets  of  this  wine. 
That  should  the  Lord  De  Monfort  come  again 
His  cop  might  sparkle  still.    (De  Monfort  walks 

across  the  stage,  and  wipes  his  eyes,) 
Indeed  I  fear  I  have  distressed  you,  sir ; 
I  surely  thought  you  would  be  grieved  for  her. 

De  Mon,  {taking  Jerome's  hand,)   I  am,  my 
friend.    How  long  has  she  been  dead  ? 

Jer,  Two  sad  long  years. 

De  Mon.  Would  she  were  living  still  t 

I  was  too  troublesome,  too  heedless  of  her. 

Jer,  0  no !  she  loved  to  serve  you. 

{Loud  knocking  without.) 

De  Mon,  What  fool  comes  here,  at  such  untimely 
hours, 
To  make  this  cursed  noise  ?  {To  Manuel.)  Go  to 
the  gate.  [Ezrr  ManueL 

All  sober  citizens  are  gone  to  bed  ; 
It  is  some  drunkards  on  their  nightly  rounds. 
Who  mean  it  but  in  sport. 

Jer,  I  hear  unusual  voices — here  they  come. 

Re-enter  Manusl,  showing  in  Count  Fksbsro  and  his 
Ladt,  with  a  mask  in  her  hand. 

Freb.  {running  to  embrace  De  Mon.)  My  dear- 
est Monfort !  most  unlook'd  for  pleasure  ! 
Do  I  indeed  embrace  thee  here  again  ? 
I  saw  thy  servant  standing  by  the  gate. 
His  face  recall'd,  and  learnt  the  joyful  tidings. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  here  ! 

De  Mon.  I  thank  thee,  Freberg,  for  this  friendly 
visit. 
And  this  fair  lady  too.  {Bowing  to  the  lady.) 

Lady,  I  fear,  my  lord. 

We  do  intrude  at  an  untimely  hour : 
But  now,  returning  from  a  midnight  mask. 
My  husband  did  insist  that  we  should  enter. 

Freb.  No,  say  not  so  ;  no  hour  untimely  call. 
Which  doth  together  bring  long  absent  friends. 
Dear  Monfort,  why  hast  thou  so  slyly  play*d, 
To  come  upon  us  thus  so  suddenly  P 

De  Mon.  O !  many  varied  thoughts  do  cross  our 
brain, 
Which  touch  the  will,  but  leave  the    memory 
trackless ; 
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And  yet  a  strange  compounded  motive  make. 
Wherefore  a  man  should  bend  his  evening  walk 
To  th*  east  or  west,  the  forest  or  the  field. 
b  it  not  often  so  ? 

Freb.  I  ask  no  more,  happy  to  see  yon  here 
From  any  motive.    There  is  one  behind. 
Whose  presence  would  have  been  a  double  bliss  t 
Ah  !  how  is  she  ?    The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

Le  Man,  (confuiedj)  She  is— I  have— I  left  my 
sister  well. 

Lady,  {to  Freberg.)  My  Freberg,  you  are  heed- 
less of  respect : 
You  surely  mean  to  say  the  Lady  Jane. 

Freb,  Respect !  no,  madam ;  princess,  empreti, 
queen, 
Could  not  denote  a  creature  so  exalted 
As  this  plain  appellation  doth. 
The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

Lady,  (turning from  himdiapUtued  to  Mon.)  Ton 
are  fatigued,  my  lord ;  you  want  repoee  $ 
Say,  should  we  not  retire  f 

Frtb.  Ha!  is  it  so? 

My  friend,  your  hce  if  pale,  have  you  been  ill  ? 

De  Mom,  No,  Freberg,  no  \  I  think  1  have  been 
well. 

JV«6.  (thaking  his  head.)  I  fear  thou  hast  not, 
Monfort— Let  it  pass. 
Well  re-establish  thee :  well  banish  pain. 
I  will  collect  some  rare,  some  cheerful  friends. 
And  we  shall  spend  together  glorious  hours. 
That  gods  might  envy.    Little  time  so  spent 
Doth  far  outvalue  all  our  life  beside. 
This  is  indeed  our  life,  our  waking  life. 
The  rest  dull  breathing  sleep. 

De  Mon,  Thus,  It  is  true,  from  the  sad  years  of 
life 
We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea,  minutes  strike. 
Keen,  blissful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
Which,  through  the  dreary  gloom  of  time  o'erpast, 
Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 
But  few  they  are,  as  few  the  heaven-fired  souls 
Whose  magic  power  creates  them.     Bless'd  art 

thou. 
If,  in  the  ample  circle  of  thy  friends. 
Thou  canst  but  boast  a  few. 

1V«6.   Judge  for  thyself:    in  truth   I    do  not 
boast 
There  is  amongst  my  friends,  my  later  friends, 
A  most  accomplish *d  stranger:  new  to  Amberg; 
But  just  arrived,  and  will  ere  long  depart 
I  met  him  in  Franconia  twa  years  since. 
He  is  so  full  of  pleasant  anecdote. 
So  rich,  so  gay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit, 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks, 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps 
Ere  night  seems  well  begun. 

De  Mon,  How  is  he  callM  ? 

fV«6.  I  will  surprise  thee  with  a  welcome  faee: 
I  will  not  tell  the  now. 

Lady,  {to  Mon.)  I  have,  my  lord,  a  small  request 
to  make. 
And  must  not  be  denied.    I  too  may  boast 
Of   some  good  friends,  and  beauteous   eoiintry- 

women : 
To-morrow  night  I  open  wide  my  doors 
To  all  the  fair  and  gay :  beneath  my  roof 


Music,  and  dance,  and  rtvtliy  flnll  reigB  i 

I  pny  yon  eome  and  grace  it  with  jrovr 

De  Mfm,  You  hoiMnir  me  too  mueii  to  be  dcnisri 

Lady,  I  thank  you,  sir  i  and  in  retan  foe  ikm. 

We  shall  withdraw,  and  leKwrn  you  to  repeat. 

Frfft.  Must  it  be  to  ?  Good  night— tweet  sltq 

tothce!  (7bDtManiBrt.j 

De  Man.  {To  Frab.)  Good  night    {To  Uiy.) 

Good  night,  (air  la4y. 
Lady,  Farewell ! 

[EzKunr  Frtbcig  mti  Udj, 
De  Man,  {to  Jer.)  I  thoo^t  Count  Flrabof  Isi 

been  now  in  Fiance 
Jer,  He  meant  to  go,  as  I  have  bean  infaali 
De  Men,  Well,  well,  prepare  njr  bed  s  I  wiO  ii 
rest  [Exit  Jchm. 

Da  Man.  {aeide,)  I  know  not  Iww  it  is,By  ksrt 
ftandt  back. 
And  meets  not  this  man^  lova.— Frioidi !  isnt 

friends! 
Rather  than  share  his  undisceming  piaitt 
With  aveiy  table  wit,  and  bookfoimM  tagt. 
And  ptltiy  poet  puling  to  the  moon, 
IM  coort  from  him  protcription,  jaa,  abnsa. 
And  think  it  proud  distinctkm.  [1 

Sczm  IL— A  SMALL  APAXTMnrr 

UOUiE  I  A  TABLE  ANO  WMX. 

Enter  De  Mohpobt,  followed   by  Mahvb^  aad  tea 
himtelf  down  1^  the  table,  with  a  thtsifcl  tea 

De  Mon,  Manuel,  this  morning^  tan   shimi 
pleatantly  t 
These  old  apartmentt  too  are  light  and  dntiftiL 
Our  landlord's  kindness  has  rtvivcd  ma  mach} 
He  serves  as  though  he  loved  me.    This  port  sir 
Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the  bkod; 
I  feel  in  freedom  here. 

{Filling  acupqf  co/er,  amd  drimkias.) 

Bian*  Ah !  tore,  nj  lord. 

No  air  is  purer  than  the  air  at  home. 

De  Men,  Here  can  I  wander  with  twiid  slqs, 
Nor  dread,  at  every  winding  of  the  path,* 
Lest  an  abhorred  serpent  cross  my  way. 
To  move—  {Staffing dmt) 

Man,  What  sayi  your  hoooor  ? 
There  are  no  serpents  in  our  picatant  itUs. 

De  Men,  Think*Bt  thou  thare  are  no  teipsali  is 
the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  tlia  graaty  ioi. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  picastt  thca? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  todal  life 
Do  btsk  their  spotted  tkins  in  foftnna^  «m, 
And  sting  the  soul— Ay,  till  its  htalthlal  lirsM 
Is  changed  to  secret,  fettaring^  tort  ditttae. 
So  deadly  is  the  wound. 

Afon.  Heaven  guard  your  honour  from  fBchhocri' 
scath! 
They  are  hut  rare,  I  hope  ? 

De  Afon.  (tAoiUiigAif  AtaiL)  We  mark  the  hoOsv 

eye,  the  wasted  liama. 
The  gait  disturbs  of  wtalt^  hooourM  mca. 
But  do  not  know  the  eansc. 
Jlfon.  Tis  very  true.    God  knap  you  well,  W 

kwd! 
DeAfofi.  Ithankthaa.Mannel.Iamffiyv^ 
I  shall  be  gty  too,  b J  the  itttii^ 
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I  go  to  TOTel  It  whh  fprightly  dames, 
Ajid  dfivtt  the  ni^t  mwaj. 

{FUiing  anoiker  enp,  and  drinking.) 

Mam,  I  should  he  glad  to  see  your  honour  gay. 

DtMian,  And  thou  too  shalt  be  gay.    There, 
honest  Manuel, 
Pot  these  hroad  pieces  in  thy  leathein  purse. 
And  take  at  night  a  cheerful  jovial  glass. 
Heft  is  one  too,  for  Bremer :  he  loves  wine  $ 
And  one  for  Jaques  t  be  joyful  all  together. 

Enter  SsBVAHT. 

8tr.  My  lord,  I  met  e'en  now,  a  short  way  off, 
Toar  eoliBtiyman,  the  Biarquis  Reienvelt. 
De  Mian,  {darting /iram  hii  itai,  and  Utting  the 
tap  faU  from  Mm  hand,)     Who,  say*st 
thou? 
Srr.  Bfarqnis  Rezenvelt,  an'  please  you. 
D§  Man,  Thou  liest— it  b  not  so— it  is  impos- 

dble! 
Ser,  I  saw  him  with  these  eyes,  plain  as  your^ 

sen 
De  Man,  Fool !  tis  some  passing  stranger  thou 
hast  seen. 
And  with  a  hideous  likeness  been  deceived. 
8tr.  No  other  strMiger  could  deceive  my  sight. 
D9  Man,  (dating  hiM  cieneked  hand  violently 
tqpois  the  tabUj  and  overturning  every 
thing,)    Heaven  blast  thy  sight !  it  lights 
on  Dotting  good. 
Srr.  I  surely  thought  no  harm  to  look  upon  him. 
De  Man,  What,  dost  thou  still  Insist  ?  Him  must 
hbe? 
Does  it  so  please  thee  well  f    (Servant  endeavours 

to  speak,)  Hold  thy  damn'd  tongue ! 
By  heaven  111  kill  thee !  {Going  furiously  up  to 
kirn.) 
Man,  {in  a  eoothing  voice.)  Nay,  harm  him  not, 
my  lord  $  he  speaks  the  truth ; 
Fre  met  his  groom,  who  told  me  certainly 
His  lord  b  here.    I  should  have  told  you  so. 
Bat  thought,  perhaps,  it    might    displease  your 
honour. 
JDe  Man.    {beeaming    all  at   once    calm,  and 
turning  sternly  to  ManueL)   And  how 
darcst  thou  think  it  would  displease  me  ? 
Kbat  ut  to  me  who  leaves  or  enters  Amberg } 
B«t  it  dbpleases  me,  yea,  even  to  frenzy, 
Tkat  every  idle  fool  must  hither  come. 
To  break  my  lebure  with  the  paltry  tidings 
Ofalltiie  cursed  things  he  stares  upon. 
(Servant  attempts  to  speak — ^De  Monfort  stamps 
with  his  foot.) 
Tike  thine  ill-favour'd  vbage  from  my  sight. 
And  speak  of  it  no  more.  [Exrr  Servant. 

And  p  thou  too ;  I  choose  to  be  alone. 

[Exrr  Manuel. 
(De  Monfort  goes  to  the  door  by  which  they  went 
ovt  f  opens  it  and  looks.) 
I^t  u  he  gone  indeed  ?  yes,  he  b  gone. 
(Goes  to  the  opposite  door,  opens  it,  and  looks  : 
then  given  loose  to  all  the  fury  of  gesture  and 
valks  «p  and  down  in  great  agitation.) 
llis  too  much :  by  heaven  it  b  too  much ! 
B*  baonts  me — stings  me — ^like  a  devil  haunts^- 
U«*U  m:Lke  a  raving  miniac  of  me— Villain ! 


The  air  wherein  thou  draw'st  thy  fulsome  breath 
Is  poison  to  me — Oceans  shall  divide  us  !  (Patii«s.) 
But  no ;  thou  think'st  I  fear  thee,  cursed  reptile  % 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  damned  thought 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  curdle  at  thy  sight, 
I'll  stay  and  lace  thee  still. 

{Knocking  at  the  chamber  door.) 
Ha  !  who  knocks  there  ? 
Freb.  {without.)  It  b  thy  friend,  De  Monfort 
DeMon.  {opening  the  door.)  Enter,  then. 

Enter  FasBBae. 

Freb.  {taking  his  hand  kindly.)  How  art  thou 
now  ?  How  hast  thou  past  the  night  ^ 
Has  kindly  sleep  refreshM  thee  ? 
DeMon.  Yes,  I  have  lost  an  hour  or  two  in 
sleep, 
And  so  should  be  refresh'd. 

Freb.  And  art  thou  not  ? 

Thy  looks  speak  not  of  rest    Thou  art  disturb'd. 
De^on.  No,  somewhat  ruffled  from  a  foolbh 
cause, 
Which  soon  will  pass  away. 
Freb.  {shaking  his  head.)  Ah  no,  De  Monfort ! 
something  in  thy  face 
Tells  me  another  tale.    Then  wrong  me  not 
If  any  secret  grief  distract  thy  soul. 
Here  am  I  all  devoted  to  thy  love : 
Open  thy  heart  to  me.    What  troubles  thee  ? 
De  Mon,  I  have  no  grief:  dbtress  me  not,  my 

friend. 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not  call  me  so.    Wert  thou  my 
friend, 
Wouldst  thou  not  open  all  thine  inmost  soul. 
And  bid  me  share  its  every  consciousness  ? 
De  Mon.  Frebei^,  thou  know'st  not  man }  not 
nature's  man, 
But  only  him  who,  in  smooth  studied  works 
Of  polishM  sages,  shines  deceitfully 
lu  all  the  splendid  foppery  of  virtue. 
That  man  was  never  bom  whose  secret  soul. 
With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts. 
Foul  fantasies,  vain  musings,  and  wild  dreams. 
Was  ever  open'd  to  another  scan. 
Away,  away  !  it  is  delusion  all. 
Freb.  Well,  be  reserved    then;    perhaps    I'm 

wrong. 
De  Mon.  How  goes  the  hour  } 
Freb.  'Tis  early  still ;  a  long  day  lies  before  us  | 
Let  us  enjoy  it.     Come  along  with  me  ; 
I'll  introduce  you  to  my  pleasant  friend. 
De  Mon.  Your  pleasant  friend  ? 
Freb.  Yes,  him  of  whom  I  spake. 

{Taking  his  hand.) 
There  is  no  good  I  would  not  share  with  thee  ; 
And  this  man's  company, to  minds  like  thine. 
Is  the  best  banquet  feast  I  could  bestow. 
But  I  will  speak  in  mystery  no  more  ; 
It  is  thy  townsman,  noble  Rezenvelt. 
(De  Mon.  pulls  his  hand  hastily  from  Freberg, 
and  shrinks  back.) 
Ha .'    what  is   thb  ?      Art    thou  pain-stricken, 

Monfort  ? 
Nay,  on  my  life,  thou  rather  seem'st  oflTended: 
Does  it  displease  thee  that  I  call  him  friend  ? 
De  Mon.  No,  all  men  are  thy  friends. 
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Frdt,  No,  say  not  all  men.    Bat  thou  zxt  offend- 
ed. 
I  fee  it  welL    I  thought  to  do  thee  pleasure. 
But  if  his  presence- is  not  welcome  here. 
He  shall  not  join  our  company  to-day. 
De  Mon.  What  dost  thou  mean  to  say  ?  What  is*t 
to  me 
Whether  I  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  Rezenvelt 
To-day,  to-morrow,  every  day,  or  nerer  ? 
Freb.  In  truth,  I  thought  you  had  been  well  with 
him. 
He  praised  you  much. 
Jk  Man.  I  thank  him  for  hii  prai8e--<k>me,  let 
us  movet 
This  chamber  is  confined  and  airless  grown. 

{Starting.) 
I  hear  a  stranger's  voice  ! 

Freb.  Tis  Rezenvelt, 

Let  him  be  told  that  we  are  gone  abroad. 
DeMon.  {provdly.)  No!  let  him  enter.    Who 
waits  there  }    Ho  !  Manuel ! 

Enter  Mavxtsl. 

What  stranger  speaks  below  ? 

Man.  The  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

I  have  not  told  him  that  you  are  within. 
De  Mon.  {angrily.)  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

not  ?  Let  him  ascend. 
{A  long  pause.    De  Monfort  walking  iq>  and 
down  with  a  quick  pace.) 

Enter  Rszbnvxlt,  and  runs  freely  up  to  De  Monibrt. 

Beg,  {to  De  Mon.)  My  noble  marquis,  welcome ! 
De  Mon.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Rez.  {to  Freb.)  My  gentle  friend,  well  met 

Abroad  so  early  ? 
Freb,  It  is  indeed  an  early  hour  for  me. 
How  suits  thy  last  night's  revel  on  thy  spirits  ? 

Rez.  0,  light  as  ever.    On  my  way  to  you. 
E'en  now,  I  learnt  De  Monfort  was  arrived. 
And  tum*d  my  steps  aside ;  so  here  I  am. 

{Bowing  gayly  to  De  Monfort) 
De  Mon.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  you  do  me  too  much 
houou  r.  ( Proudly. ) 

Rez.  Nay,  say  not  so ;  not  too  much  honour, 
surely, 
Unless,  indeed,  tis  more  than  pleases  you. 
De  Mon.  {cor^used.)  Having  no  previous  notice 
of  your  coming, 
I  look'd  not  for  it 
Rez.  Ay,  true  indeed;  when  I  approach  you 
next, 
I'll  send  a  herald  to  proclaim  my  coming, 
And  bow  to  you  by  sound  of  trumpet,  marquis. 
De  Mon.  {to  Freb.  turning  haughtily  from  Re- 
zenvelt with  affected  indifference.)  How 
does  your  cheerful  friend,  that  good  old 
man } 
Fre^.  My  cheerful  friend  ?  I  know  not  whom 

you  mean. 
De  Mon.  Count  Waterlan. 
Freh.  I  know  not  one  so  named. 
De  Mon.  {very  confused.)  O  pardon  me— it  was 

at  BAle  I  knew  him. 
JFV«&.  You  have  not  yet  inquired  for    honest 
Reisdale. 
I  met  him  as  I  came,  and  iiientioa*d  yoo. 


He  seem'd  amazed ;  and  fain  be  would  have  ktiit 
What  cause  procured  us  ao  modi  happiness. 
He  question'd  hard,  and  baldly  would  believe, 
I  could  not  satisfy  hii  strong  deiare. 

Rez.  And    know  yoa    not  what    brings  Dt 
Monfort  here  ? 

JV«6.  Truly,  I  do  not 

Rez.  0\  ^tiiloTeofoM. 

I  have  but  two  short  days  in  Amberf  been. 
And  here  with  postman**  qteed  be  Ibllowi  ne. 
Finding  his  home  so  dull  and  tiresome  grown. 

Freb.  {to  De  Mon .)  Is  Rezenvelt  to  sadly  nunM 
with  yon  ? 
Your  town  so  changed  ? 

De  Mon,  Not  altofether  soi 

Some  witlings  and  jeetfliongen  still  leania 
For  fools  to  laugh  at 

Rez.  But  he  laughs  not,  and  tberefbie  he  is  wise. 
For  ever  frowns  on  them  with  tnllen  brow 
Contemptuous ;  therefore  he  is  very  wiw. 
Nay,  daily  frets  his  most  refined  aonl 
With  their  poor  folly,  to  iU  inmost  cove  i 
Therelbre  he  is  most  eminent^  wise. 

FrA.  Fy,  Rezenvelt !  you  are  too  eexly  gaj. 
Ruch  spiriU  rise  but  with  the  tTeaiiig  glass  i 
They  suit  not  placid  m<mi. 

{To  De  Monfort,  irAo,  t^ttr  wetltimg  l«pelf«ll| 
vp  and  doum^  comes  clooe  to  his  mr,  and  lojfi 
hold  qf  his  arm.) 

What  would  TOOylfoBfBft? 

De  Mon.  Nothing— what  ist  oVlock  ? 
No,  no— I  had  foigot— *tis  early  ttill. 

•     {Tmmtawttt  again.] 

Freb.  {to  Rez.)  Waltser  infomit  me  that  ysi 
have  agreed 
To  read  his  verses  o'er,  and  tell  the  tmtli. 
It  is  a  dangerous  task. 

Rez.  Yetnibehoaefti 

I  can  but  lose  bis  favour  and  a  feast 
{Whilst  they  speak,  De  Monfort  smUs  wp  mi 
down  impatiently  and  imsoimUi  edksdpiA 
thM  beU  violently.) 

Enter  Ssevavt. 

De  Mon.  {to  Ser.)  What  dost  then  wiat  f 

Ser.  I  thought  your  booow  tm^ 

DeMon.  I  have  forgot— stay  |  are  mj  hHiH 
saddled? 

Ser.  I  thought,  my  lord,  yon  would  not  fiit 
to-day. 
After  so  long  a  journey. 

De  Mon.  {in^atiently.)  Well— *ti8  good. 
Begone  !  I  want  thee  not  [Enr  Scrmt. 

Rez.   {emiling  sign^icantly.)  I  hambly  ctsis 
your  pardon,  gentle  marquis. 
It  grieves  me  that  I  eannot  stay  with  yoOt 
And  make  my  visit  of  a  friendly  length. 
I  trust  your  goodness  will  exctise  me  bow| 
Another  time  I  shall  be  less  unkind. 
{To  Freberg.)  Will  you  not  go  with  me  ? 

Freb.  Excuse  me,  Monfort,  1*11  retnra  again. 

[ExEUHT  Rezenvelt  and  Frebof. 

De  Mon.  {alone,  tasting  his  arms  OtiracteBt.) 
Hell  hath  no  greater  torment  for  th'  aectmed 
Than  this  man's  presence  gives 
Abhorred  fiend  *  he  hatb  a  piaMue  I009 
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A  damned  plemsure  in  the  pain  be  gives  ! 

O !  the  tide  glanec  of  that  detested  eje  .* 

That  conscious  smile  !  that  fell  insulting  lip ! 

It  touches  eveijr  nerve  i  it  nnkes  me  mad. 

What,  does  it  please  thee  ?  Dost  thou  woo  my  hate  ? 

Hate  shall  thou  have !  detennined,  deadly  hate. 

Which  shall  awake  no  smile.    Malignant  villain ! 

The  venom  of  thy  mind  is  rank  and  devilish^ 

And  thin  the  film  that  hides  it 

Thy  hateful  visage  ever  spoke  t^  worth  t 

I  loathed  thee  when  a  boy. 

That  men  should  be  besotted  with  him  thnsi 

And  Freberg  likewise  so  bewitched  is. 

That,  like  a  hireUAg  flatterer,  at  his  heels 

He  meanly  paces,  offering  brutish  praise. 

O !  I  could  curse  him  too*  [Exit. 


ACT  IL 

SCEITK  1. — A  TEBT  tPLEHDID  APAmnmiT  IV  COUIVT 
rEJCBCmoli   house,  rAHCirULLT   DBOOmXTED.      A 

wzDB  roLOiiio  Doom  oponco,  saows  ANOTHcm 
MAciriricEirr  boom  uohtxa  vr  to  bsceive 
c»KPA]nr. 

Cater  thnqghths  MdlBgdoontheCoinrr  and  CouMTBas, 

richlf  dressed. 

/y<6.  {locking  rtmd.)  b  truth,  I  like  those 
decorations  well : 
They  suit  those  lofty  walls.    And  here,  my  love. 
The  gay  profusion  of  a  woman's  fancy 
Is  well  display'd.    Noble  simplicity 
Becomes  us  less,  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
Than  gaudy  show. 

Xfldy.  Is  it  not  noble  then  ?  {BtOuUtmhiiluad,) 
I  thought  it  so  s 
And  as  I  know  you  love  simplicity, 
I  did  intend  it  should  be  simple  too. 

Freb.  Be  satisfied,  I  pray  i  we  want  to-night 
A  cheerful  banquet-house,  and  not  a  temple. 
How  runs  the  hour  ? 

Lady.  It  is  not  late,  but  soon  we  shall  be  roused 
With  the  loiid  entry  of  our  frolick  guests. 

Enter  a  Pass,  richly  dressed. 

Page.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall. 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Lady,  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  ? 

Page.  No,  far  unlike  to  them  ;  it  is  a  stranger. 

Ijady,  How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled, 
For  Bo  she  did  to  see  me  thus  abashed, 
Methought  I  could  have  compass'd  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

Page.  Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fair : 
Tor  time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
As  be  too  had  been  awed. 

/xs^y.  The  IboUsh  stripling  ! 

^ht  has  bewitch'd  thee.    Is  she  large  in  stature  ? 

Page.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  in  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 
But  on  a  near  approach  I  found  in  truth, 
S'lr  «mrcely  d'>cs  surpass  the  middle  size. 

/yWjf.  What  is  her  garb  f 

Page.  I  canno*  well  de^ribe  tb*  fashion  of  it. 
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'  She  is  not  deckM  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seeme  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moves. 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  wavmg  fold. 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  pbgr 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  bqy  | 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Freb,  (starting /ram  hit  sra/,  whire  hi  hoi  b§en 
sitting  during  the  cmwersation  bettoetn 
the  Lady  and  the  Page.)  It  is  an  apparitkMi 
he  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  De  Monfort  [Exit,  hastiiy. 

Lady,  [displeased.)  No ;  such  description  surely 
suits  not  her. 
IKd  she  inquire  for  me  ? 
Page.  She  ask'd  to  see  the  lady  of  Count  Frebtig. 
Lady.  Perhaps  it  is  not  she-*I  fiear  it  i>— 
Ha  !  here  they  come.    He  has  but  guess'd  too  welL 

Enter  FasnRe,  leading  In  JAjqi  Ds  Montobt. 

Freb.  {presenting  her  to  Lady.)  Here,  madam, 
welcome  a  most  worthy  guest. 

Lady.  Madam,  a  thousand  welcomes !  Paidon 
roe ; 
I  could  not  guess  who  honour'd  me  so  far  | 
I  should  not  else  have  waited  coldly  here, 

Jane.  I    thank  you  for  this  welcome,  gentle 
countess ; 
But  take  those  kind  excuses  back  again  $ 
I  am  a  bold  intruder  on  this  hour, 
And  am  entitled  to  no  ceremony. 
I  came  in  quest  of  a  dear  truant  friend. 
But  Freberg  has  informed  ^H^— 
{To  Freberg.)  And  he  is  well,  you  say  ? 

Freb.  Yes,  well,  but  joyless. 

Jane.  It  is  the  usual  temper  of  his  mind ; 
It  opens  not,  but  with  the  thrilling  touch 
Of  some  strong  heart-string  o'  the  sudden  press'd. 

Freb.  It  may  be  so,  I*ve  known  him  otherwises 
He  is  suspicious  grown. 

Jane.  Not  so.  Count  Freberg,  Monfort  is  too 
noble. 
Say  rather,  that  he  is  a  man  in  grief. 
Wearing  at  times  a  strange  and  scowling  eye  s 
And  thou,  less  generous  than  beseems  a  friend. 
Hast  thought  too  hardly  of  him. 

Freb.  {bowing  icith  great  respect.)  So  will  I 
say; 
I'll  own  nor  word  nor  will,  that  can  oflTend  you. 

Lady.  De  Monfort  is  engaged  to  grace  our  feast  i 
Ere  long  youMl  see  him  here. 

Jane.  I  thank  you  truly,  but  this  homely  dress 
Suits  not  the  splendour  of  such  scenes  as  these. 

Freb.  {pointing  to  her  dreu.)  Such  -artless  and  . 
majestic  cleganqe, 
So  exquisitely  just,  so  nobly  simple,  ^ 

Will  make  the  gorgeous  blush. 

Jane,  {smiling.)  Nay,  nay,  he  more  consistent, 
courteous  knight, 
And  do  not  praise  a  plain  and  simple  guise 
With  such  profusion  of  unsimple  words. 
I  cannot  join  your  company  to  night. 

Lady.  Not  stay  to  sec  your  brother  ? 

Jans.  Therefore  it  is  1  would  not,  gentle  hostoet.. 
Here  will  he  find  all  that  can  woo  Um^Ia^xX 
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To  joy  and  sweet  forgetfulness  of  pain  ; 
The  sight  of  me  would  wake  his  feeling  mind 
To  other  thoughts.    I  am  no  doting  mistress  ; 
No  fond,  distracted  wife,  who  must  forthwith 
Rush  to  his  arms  and  weep.    I  am  his  sister : 
The  eldest  daughter  of  his  father's  house; 
Calm  and  unwearied  is  my  love  for  him  ; 
And  having  found  him,  patiently  111  wait. 
Nor  greet  him  in  the  hour  of  social  joy. 
To  dash  his  mirth  with  tears. — 
The  night  wears  on  ;  permit  me  to  withdraw. 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not,  do  not  injure  us  so  far ! 
Disguise  thyself,  and  join  our  friendly  train. 
Jane,  You  wear  not  masks  to  night 
Lady.  We  wear  not  masks,  but  you  may  be  con- 
cealed 
Behind  the  double  foldings  of  a  Teil. 
Jane,  {after  pawting  to  eannder,)  In  truth,  I 
feel  a  little  so  inclined. 
Methinks  unknown,  I  e'en  might  speak  to  him. 
And  gently  prove  the  temper  of  his  mind ; 
But  for  the  means  I  must  become  your  debtor. 

(TViLady.) 
Lady.  Who  waiU  ?  {Enter  her  Woman.)  Attend 
this  lady  to  my  wardrobe. 
And  do  what  she  commands  you. 

[Klxxuirr  Jane  and  Waiting-woman. 
jy«k  {looking  (tfter  Jane,  a$  iht  goes  out,  with 
admiration.)  0 !  what  a  soul  she  bears ! 
see  how  she  steps .' 
Naught  but  the  native  dignity  of  worth 
E'er  taught  the  moving  form  such  noble  graee. 

Ladjf.  Such  lofty  mien,  and  high  assumed  gait 
I've  seen  ere  now,  and  men  have  call'd  it  pride. 
Freb.  No,  'faith !    thou  never  didst,  but  oft 
indeed 
The  paltry  imitation  thou  hast  seen. 
{Looking  at  her.)  How  hang  those  trapping!  on 

thy  motley  gown  ? 
They  seem  like  garlands  on  a  Mayrday  qneen. 
Which  hinds  have  dress 'd  in  sport 

(Lady  tumt  away  displeoMed,) 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not  frown ;  I  spoke  it  but  in  haste  t 
For  thou  art  lovely  still  in  every  garb. 
But  see,  the  guests  assemble. 

Enter  group*  of  well-dressed  people,  who  pay  their 
compliments  to  Fkbberg  and  his  Lady  ;  and  fallowed 
bjr  her,  pass  into  the  inner  apartment,  where  more 
company  appear  assembling,  as  if  by  another  entry. 

Freb.  {who  remains  on  the  front  qf  the  stage 
with  a  friend  or  two.)  How  loud  the  hum 
of  this  gay-meeting  crowd  ! 
'TIS  like  a  beo-swarm  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Music  will  quell  the  sound.     Who  waits  without  ? 
Music  strike  up. 
(Aftisir,  and  when  it  ceases^  enier  from  the  inner 
apartment  Rczenvelt,  with  several  gentlemen, 
all  richly  dressed.) 
Freb.  {to  those  just  entered.)  %Vhat,  lively  gal- 
lants, quit  the  field  so  soon  f 
Are  tliere  no  beauties  in  that  moving  crowd 
To  fix  your  fancy  f 

Rez.  Ay,  marry,  are  there  !  men  of  every  fancy 
May  in  that  moving  crowd  some  fair  one  find. 
To  suit  their  taste,  though  whimaical  and  itiing*. 


As  ever  fancy  own'd. 
Beauty  of  every  cast  and  shade  is  there. 
From  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  fom, 
Down  to  the  eommoo,  brown,  unnoted  maid. 
Who  looks  but  pretty  in  her  8uiday  gown. 

\st  Gent.  There  is,  indeed,  a  gay  Tariety. 

Rez.  And  if  the  liberality  of  nature 
Suffices  not,  there*!  store  of  grafted  chtms. 
Blending  in  one  the  sweets  of  many  plinti. 
So  obstinately,  strangely  opposite. 
As  would  have  well  defied  all  other  art 
But  female  cultivation.    Aged  youth. 
With  borrow'd  locks  in  rosy  ctaplets  bovnd. 
Clothes  her  dim  eye,  paxvh'd  lips,  «od  skiMy 

cheek 
In  most  unlovely  softness  t 
And  youthful  age,  with  fat,  round,  trackless  ftce. 
The  downcast  look  of  contemplation  deep 
Most  pensively  assumes. 
Is  it  not  even  so  ?    The  native  prode. 
With  forced  laugh,  and  merriment  imcoiitii. 
Plays  off  the  wikl  coqnetl  suceeesM  cfaaiipt 
With  most  unskilful  pains ;  and  the  coqoety 
In  temporary  crust  of  cold  reserve. 
Fixes  her  studied  locdcs  upon  the  gnMHid 
Forbiddingly  demure. 

FrA,  ¥j !  thoa  art  too  seveie. 

Rez,  Say,  lathtr,  geatki 

I'  £uth !  the  veiy  dwarfs  attempt  to  chasm 
With  lofty  airs  of  pany  majesty  i 
Whilst  potent  danaeb  of  a  portly  maka. 
Totter  like  naiseCngs,  and  demand  the  ali 
Of  gentle  sympathy. 

From  all  those  divers  modes  of  dira  isiiult, 
He  owns  a  heart  of  hardest  adamant. 
Who  shall  escape  to  night 

Freb.   {to   De  Mon.  who  ka»  gmiend  dmitg 
Rezenvelt's  speech,  and  hsard  Aegrstiat 
partqfU.)    Ha,ha,ha,ln! 
How  pleasantly  he  gives  his  wit  tlM  imBy 
Tet  guides  its  wild  career ! 

(DaMoB.^fa«t) 

Rez.  {smiling  archly.)  What,  think  yoa,  ftf 
berg,  the  same  powerful  spell 
Of  transfonnation  reigns  o'er  all  to  night  f 
Or  that  De  Monfort  is  a  woman  tmrnM, 
So  widely  from  hb  native  self  to  swerve. 
As  grace  my  folly  with  a  smile  of  his  ? 

De  Mon.  Nay,  think  not,  Rezenvelt,  thers  ii  v 
smile 
I  can  bestow  on  thee.    There  Is  a  smile, 
A  smile  of  nature  too,  whieh  I  can  spare. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  not  thank  at  Ibr  it. 

( Smilet  essUssnfiwssK^) 

Res.  Not  thank  thee !  It  were  sorely  molt  m- 
grateful 
No  thanks  to  pay  lor  nobly  giving  ma 
What,  well  we  see^  )»as  cost  thee  so  modi  psia. 
For  nature  hath  her  smiles  of  birth  more  paiaM 
Than  bitterest  execrations. 

Freb.  These  idle  words  wUl  lead  «  H  ii< 
quiet: 
Forbear,  forbear,  my  friends  !  Go,  ReitBvalt, 
Accept  the  challenge  of  those  lovely  dames, 
Who  through  the  portal  coma  with  boMa  stip 
To  claim  yov  notiea. 
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H  ftom  tilt  oiher  apartment,  who 
he  bottom  of  the  itogt,  and  return 
■gs aphis  Aoolden,  u  if  nnwll- 

)  Behold  is  table  veU  a  lady 

i  chalteDge  imejH  skill 

nteiwiice  aa  goodly. 

'  De  Bfon.  vAo  now  rniters  in  a 

7  Uee  attraction.    {To  Freb.) 

MaUm^        (going  vp  to  Jane.) 

thin  ttat  envious  shroud 

wt  to  enlighten  us, 

I,  and  our  beauties  here 

lie  Bwre  for  such  concealment 

of  our  noble  host— 

,  mnd  Uading  her  to  tkt  front 

'ifdon  me  this  presumption, 

IX 

*ing  to  ktr  vtii,)  not  careless 

dy  of  the  feast 
beauty  shrouded  is, 
r  pleasure  can  bestow, 
"orer  of  its  shade 
n,  again  to  see 
cdlcM  of  my  pain. 

eTer  thus.    Undo  that  Tcil, 
nance  to  the  cheerful  light, 
d  female  beauty  scorn, 
•  eares  which  aim  to  please. 

undo  thy  veil, 
more. 

ell,  even  to  a  proverb  grown, 
.  had  borne  such  slight : 
I !  forsalcen  me, 
if  my  early  days, 
ine  in&nt  play  fellow. 
ninds,  with  riper  years, 
id  generous  virtue  sprung : 
nu  pride,  our  joys  were  one ; 
wept:  he  is  my  brother. 
fonook  thee  I — Vo,  I  dare  not 

e  with  a  crime  like  his. 
thue  distress  a  feeling  heart 
the  soul  entwined 
ine  has  not  watchM  for  thee, 
:M  thee,  shared  thy  weal  and 

im, 

)  Ah !  has  she  not  ? 
of  all  thy  kindly  deeds 
Ised  against  massy  gold, 
ieh  I  do  owe  her  love. 
1  not  to  oflend — 
she  of  whom  I  speak 
ay  earllest.love ; 
wth  to  none  a  second  i 
wse  sable  folds  were  hid 
'  woman  own'd, 
iiaa  ftiras  thou, 
eanty-blazing  throng. 


I've  proudly  to  th*  inquiring  stranger  told 
Her  name  and  lineage !  yet  within  her  house, 
The  viiigin  mother  of  an  orphan  race 
Her  dying  parents  left,  this  noble  woman 
Did,  like  a  Roman  matron,  proudly  sit. 
Despising  all  the  blandishments  of  love ; 
Whilst  many  a  youth  his  hopeless  love  concealM, 
0,  humbly  distant,  woo*d  her  like  a  queen. 
Foi^ive,  I  pray  you !  O  forgive  this  boasting ! 
In  faith !  I  mean  you  no  discourtesy. 
Jane.  {Qff  htr  guard,  in  a  8(^  natnrai  tons  qf 

voir£.)  0  no !  nor  do  me  any. 
De  Man.  What  voice  speaks  now  ?  Withdraw, 
withdraw  this  shade ! 
For  if  thy  face  bear  semblance  to  thy  voice, 
ril  fall  and  worship  thee.    Pray !  pray  undo ! 
{Puis  forth  his  hand  eagerly  to  snatch  away  the 
veil,  whilst  she  ehrinks  back,  and  Rezenvelt 
steps  between  to  prevent  him.) 
Rez.  Stand  offt  no  hand  shall  lift  this  sacred 

veiL 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  think  De  Monfort  fiUl'h 
so  low. 
That  there  may  live  a  man  beneath  heaven's  roof, 
Who  dares  to  say,  he  shall  not  ? 
Rez.  He  lives  who  dares  to  say- 
Jane,  {throwing  back  her  veil,  much  alarmed,  ana 

rushes  between  them.)  Forbear,  forbear ! 
(Rezenvelt,  wry  much  8truck,9teps  back  respect* 
fully,  and  makes  her  a  low  bow.  De  Monfort 
standi  for  a  while  motionless,  gazing  upon  her^ 
till  $he,  looking  expressively  to  him,  extends 
her  arms,  and  he,  rushing  into  them,  bursts  into 
teare.  Freberg  eeemt  very  much  pleased.  The 
company  then  advancing  from  the  inner  apart* 
ment,  gather  about  them,  and  the  Scene  closes.) 

SCEVE  II. — ^DE  MOirrOBT^k  APAETX ENTS 

Enter  Da  Momvobt,  with  a  disordered  air,  and  hii  hand 
preaaed  upon  his  forehead,  (tiUowed  hj  Jams. 

De  Mon.  No  more,  my  sister,  urge  me  not  again  i 
My  secret  troubles  cannot  be  reveal *d. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils :  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What,  must  I,  like  a  distant  humble  friend. 
Observe  thy  restless  eye,  and  gait  disturb'd. 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep  P  0  no  !  De  Monfort ! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  be. 

De  Mon.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear !  I  cannot  e*en  to 
thee. 

Jane.  Then,  fy  upon  it !  fy  upon  it,  Monfort ! 
There  was  a  time  when  e*en  with  murder  stain'd. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
Could  e*er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous. 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  it  me. 

De  Mon.  So  would  I  now — but  ask  of  this  no 
more. 
All  other  trouble  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  had  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee  spare  me ; 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be  ;  I  urge  no  farther. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes, 
So  sadly  orphan 'd,  side  by  side  we  stood. 
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Like    two  youn^  trees,  whote  boughs  in  early 

strength 
Screen  the  weak  saplings  of  the  rising  grove. 
And  brave  the  storm  togethei^— 
I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remain*d. 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.    Foigive  me,  Monfort, 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee : 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps  t 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know: 
This  is  mine  office  now :  I  ask  no  more. 
De  Mon,  O  Jane !  thou  dost  constrain  me  with 
thy  love ! 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee  . 
Jone,  Thou  Shalt  not  tell  me.    Nay,  111  stop  mine 
ears. 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.    Let  it  pass,  my 

brother. 
Ill  stay  by  thee  t  I'll  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee : 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art. 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies ; 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night. 
When  th'  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Hold  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  pressM 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 
De  3fon.  It  will  not  pass  away  i  'twill  haunt  me 

still. 
Jane,  Ah !  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee 
too; 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary, 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it 

De  Men.  Thou  most  generous  woman ! 

Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus  }  It  should  not  be — 
And  yet  I  cannot — 0  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 
Jane,  What  say'st   thou,  Monfort?   O!  what 
words  are  these  ? 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee  speak ! 
(He  ikakee  hie  head^  and  turns  from  herg  ihe 
foflounng  him.) 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me  ( 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days  ( 
By  kindred  living  ties,  ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  i'  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak ! 
{He  waves  her  &ff  with  hie  hand,  and  covers  his 
face  with  the  other  ^  still  turning  from  her.) 

Ha !  wilt  thou  not  ? 
[Assuming   dignity.)  Then,  if   affection,  most 

unwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found, 
O'er  generous  man  bath  more  authority. 
More  rightrul  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee. 
{He  throws  himself  into  a  chair,  greatly  agi- 
tated.) 
De  Monfurt,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 


Here  I  entreat  thee  on  my  bended '. 

(AeciiRf.) 
Alas  !  my  brother ! 
(De  Monfort  starts  «p,  and  eaieking  her  inii$ 
arms,  raises  her  ap,  then  placing  her  i»tki 
chair  kneds  at  her  feet,) 
De  Mon,  Thus  let  him  kneel  who  ihoiild  tl' 
abased  be. 
And  at  thine  bonour'd  feet  eonfesakm  make. 
I'U  tell  thee  all— but,  O I  thoo  wilt  dctpiie  me. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passioii  bonu. 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  owi^^ 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  conch 
A  place  of  torment  (  and  the  light  of  day. 
With  the  gay  interooune  of  social  maiiy 
Feel  like  the  of^ressive  airless  peitileBee. 

0  Jane !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 

Jane,  Sajnotaoi 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pansi 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon,  A  hivcr,  tsjht  thov? 

No,  it  is  hate  I  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate ! 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  fioB  UnM 

peace. 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home, 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  eaxth. 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accoiacd. 

Jane,  De  Monfort,  this  is  fiendrlike,  fit%|lM, 
terrible ! 
What  being,  by  th*  Almighty  Father  fans^ 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake. 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow  ? 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wiath  ekaAH 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  mates 
To  work  thy  ruin.    Strive  with  it,  my  biothsr ! 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  from  thy  bresit: 
'TIS  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart : 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  parL 

De  Mon,  It  will  not  part  (His  ksai  sn  Mi 
hreast.) 

I've  lodged  it  here  too  kogt 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  tovck; 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane,  Who  didst  thou  say  } 

De  Mon,  O I  that  detested  Reienvelt  s 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  vidpt 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  reverse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitch'd  his  rea4y  pte^ 
And  frown 'd  defiance.    As  we  onward  pasi^ 
From  3routh  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veilM 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  sool. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 
To  those,  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltry  sell    When,  low  in  fbrtoDt, 
He  look'd  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  mce, 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  mnrky  hokii 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
Th'  impotent  bite  of  some  half-tiodta  wood. 
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ndme  H.    But  wlien  bonoan  came, 
1th  ind  new-got  titles  fed  hii  pride  s 
bttsrlDg  knaTes  did  tnunpet  forth  his 
pnlse, 

■•lUiig  idlols  grlnn'd  applauses  on  him ; 
I  eoaM  no  longer  suffer  it ! 
SM  frantk.-— What !  what  would  I  give ! 
old  I  glre  to  crush  the  bloated  toad, 
r  do  I  loathe  him ! 

lad  woald  thy  hatred  crush  the  very  man 
•  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  U*en  ? 
whkh  thoa  so  rashly  didst  expose 
this?  0!  this  is  horrible! 
IS.  Ha!  thoa  hast  heard  it,  then?  From  all 
the  world, 

of  all  fioB  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 
;  heard  a  jecrst  whisper,  and  resolved 
instant  to  return  to  thee, 
n  nectfe  my  letter  ? 

a.  I  did!  I  did!  twas  that  which  drove 
Be  hither. 

at  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  again. 
Uat !  that,  tempted  by  a  stster*^  tears, 
t  ti^  hoase !  These  few  past  months, 
lent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this  wo. 
nainM  with  thee  it  had  not  been. 
Bethinks,  it  should  not  more  you  thus. 
1  Urn  to  the  field ;  both  bravely  fought ; 
•droit,  disarmM  you  {  courteously 
the  forfeit  sword,  which,  so  return *d, 
«Aise  to  use  against  him  more  { 
^  ••  «yi  report,  you  parted  friends. 
IS.  When  he  disarmM  this  cursed,  this 
worthless  hand 

It  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 
iXish  pride,  which  now  derive*  a  bliss 
me  thus  fetter'd,  shamed,  subjected 
Tile  favonr  of  liis  poor  forbearance  ; 
)  secnrely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 
ly  bates  me  like  a  muzzled  cur 
Mt  turn  Again.— 
t  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
ot  half  the  tonnent  of  this  hell. 
ims  within  my  breast    Heaven's  light- 
aings  blast  him ! 

)  this  is  horrible  I  Forbear,  forbear ! 
rcn'k  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head, 
noat  impious  wish. 

I.  Then  let  it  light 

more  fleU  than  I  have  felt  already 
send.    To  be  annihilated, 
men  shrink  from ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing, 
«  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am  ! 
> !  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
Tnl  words  ? 

iw  (raiting  hit  handt  to  heaven.)  Let  mc 
iHit  once  upon  his  ruin  look, 
le  mine  eyes  for  ever  ! 
n  grtai  dittrett,  ttaggert  back,  and  tup- 
I  kerui^  upon  the  tide  tcene,    Dc  Mon. 
iMtf,  nmt  up  to    her  with   a    tqfteneJ 

o 

r  is  this  ?  thou'rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale. 

ive  I  done  to  thee  ?  Alas,  alas  ! 
not  to  distress  thee.— O  my  sister  I 
^sfcoMng  ktr  head.)  I  cannot  speak  to  thee. 


Be  Mon.  I  have  kill'd  thee. 

Turn,  turn  thee  not  away !  look  on  me  still 
O !  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister ; 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Jane.  Thou  too,  De  Monfort, 

In  better  days,  wert  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Mon.  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  n^y- 
self. 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
O  curse  that  villain !  that  detested  villain ! 
He  has  spread  misery  o*er  my  fated  life : 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane.  I've  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled 
world, 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
And  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wcrt  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  mc  from  my  heart. 
Blasting  thy  worth. — I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mon,  (affectionately.)  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Jane,  Call  up  thy  noble  spirit ; 

Rouse  all  the  generous  energy  of  virtue ; 
And  with  the  strength  of  heaven-endued  man. 
Repel  the  hideous  foe.    Be  great ;  be  valiant 
O,  if  thou  couldst !  e'en  shrouded  as  thou  art 
In  all  the  sid  infirmities  of  nature. 
What  a  most  noble  creature  wouldst  thou  be ! 

De  Mon.  *Ay,  if  I  could ;  alas !  alas !  I  cannot 

Jane.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst,  thou  wilt 
We  shall  not  part  till  I  have  turn'd  thy  souL 

Enter  Manubl. 

De  Mon,    Ha!    some  one  enters.    Wherefore 

comest  thou  here  ? 
Man.  Count  Freberg  waits  your  leisure. 
De  Mon.  [angrily.)  Be  gone,  be  gone  !  I  cannot 
sec  him  now.  [Exit  ManucL 

Jane.  Come  to  my  closet ;  free  from  all  intrusion, 
I'll  school  thee  there ;  and  thou  ngnin  shalt  be 
My  willing  pupil,  and  my  generous  friend, 
The  noble  Monfort  I  have  loved  so  long. 
And  must  not,  will  not  lose. 
De  Mon.  Do  as  thou  wilt ;  I  will  not  grieve  thee 
more.  [IiIxeunt. 


ACT  in. 


Scene  I.— countess  fredero'b  dressing-rook. 

Enter  the  CoTiirrESS  dispirited  and  out  of  humour,  and 
thruws  herself  into  a  chair:  enter,  by  the  opposite  side, 
Thb&esa. 

TTier.  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  are  unwell : 
What  is  the  matter  ?  does  your  head  ache  ? 

Lady,  {peevishly.)  No, 

Tis  not  my  head :  concern  thyself  no  more 
With  what  concerns  not  thoc. 

Ther.  Go  you  abroad  to-night  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  thinkcst  thou  Til  stay  and  fret  at 
home  ? 

Ther.  Then  please  to  say  what  you  would  choose 
to  wear : — 
One  of  your  newest  robes  ? 

Lady.  I  hato  them  all. 

Ther.  Surely  that  purple  scarf  became  you  well, 
With  all  those  wreaths  of  richly  hanging  flowers. 
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Did  I  not  overhear  them  say,  last  night, 
As  from  the  ciowded  ball-room  ladies  past. 
How  gay  and  handsome,  in  her  costly  dreu. 
The  Countess  Frebeig  look*d  ? 

Lady.  Didst  thon  oTorhear  it  ? 

Tfur.  I  did,  and  more  than  this. 

Lady.  Well,  all  are  not  so  greatly  prejudiced  | 
All  do  not  think  me  like  a  May-day  queen. 
Which  peasants  deck  in  sport. 

Tker.  And  who  said  this  ? 

Lady,   (putting  her  kandkerehirf  to  her  eye».\ 
£*en  my  good  lord,  Theresa. 

Ther,  He  said  it  but  in  jest    He  loves  yon  well. 

Lady.  I  know  as  well  as  thou  be  loves  me  well. 
But  what  of  that !  he  takes  in  me  no  pride  t 
Elsewhere  his  praise  and  admiration  go. 
And  Jane  De  Monfort  is  not  mortal  woman. 

Ther,  The  wondrous  diaracter  this  lady  bean 
For  worth  and  excellence  t  from  early  youth 
The  friend  and  mother  of  her  younger  sisters, 
Now  greatly  married,  as  I  have  been  told, 
From  her  most  prudent  care,  may  well  excuse 
The  admiration  of  so  good  a  man 
As  my  good  master  is.    And  then,  dear  madam, 
1  must  confess,  when  I  myself  did  hear 
How  she  was  come  through  the  rough  winter's 

storm. 
To  seek  and  comfort  an  unhappy  brother, 
My  heart  beat  kindly  to  her. 

Lady,  Ay,  ay,  there  is  a  charm  in  this  I  find : 
But  wherefore  may  she  not  have  come  as  well 
Throu^  wintry  storms  to  seek  a  lover,  too  ? 

Ther,  No,  madam,  no,  I  could  not  think  of  this. 

Lady,  That  would  reduce  her  in  your  tyt»,  may- 
hap. 
To  woman's  level. — Now  I  see  my  vengeance ! 
I'll  tell  it  round  that  she  is  hither  come. 
Under  pretence  of  finding  out  De  Monfort, 
To  meet  with  Rezenvelt    When  Freberg  hears  it. 
Twill  help,  I  ween,  to  break  his  magic  charm. 

Titer.  And  say  what  b  not,  madam  ? 

Lady.  How  canst  thou  know  that  I  shall  say 
what  is  not  ? 
Tis  like  enough  I  shall  but  speak  the  truth. 

Ther.  Ah  no  !  there  is — 

Jjody.  Well,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 

(Prebeig's  voice  is  heard  without.    After  heei- 
toting.) 
I  will  not  see  him  now.  [Exit. 

Bnter  Feb«bbo  by  the  opposite  side,  pMsIng  on  hastily. 

Ther.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  fear  you  are  in  baste. 
Yet  must  I  crave  that  you  will  give  to  me 
The  books  my  lady  mentioned  to  you :  she 
Has  charged  me  to  remind  you. 

Freb.  I'm  in  haste.  (Patsing  on.) 

Ther,  Pray  you,  my  lord  t  your  countess  wants 
them  much ; 
The  Lady  Jane  De  Monfort  ask'd  thjsm  of  her. 

Frib.  (returning  instantly.)  Are  they  for  her? 
I  knew  not  this  before. 
^  will,  then,  search  them  out  immediately. 
There  is  naught  good  or  precious  in  my  keeping, 
fhat  is  not  dearly  honour'd  by  her  use. 

Ther.  My  lord,  what  would  your  gentle  countess 
say 


If  she  o'erheard  htr  own  rcqacst  neglected. 
Until  supported  by  a  name  moie  potent  f 
Frdb.  Tbink'st  thov  she  is  a  fool,  my  fDod  Th»* 


Vainly  to  pleaM  herMlf  with  childish  thon^ti 
Of  matching  what  is  mitfhifii    Jane  De  BCoftfert? 
Think*st  thou  she  is  a  fbol»  and  cannot  Me, 
That  kive  and  admiration  often  thrive 
Though  iar  apart  j* 

Re-enter  Ladt,  with  great  vfcilenee. 

Lady.  I  am  a  fool,  not  to  have  aeen  AiU  weD, 
That  thy  best  pleasure  in  o'errating  to 
This  lofty  stranger  b  to  knmble  me. 
And  cast  a  darkening  shadow  o'er  my  heed. 
Ay,  wherefore  dost  thoe  stare  mpam  me  thus 
Art  thon  ashamed  that  I  have  that  inrprieed  thee  f 
Well  mayst  thon  be  so ! 

IVek..  Trae  i  thoa  nght^y  sayVt 

Well  may  I  be  ashamed:  not  for  the  pnJee 
Which  I  have  ever  openly  bestowed 
On  Monforfs  noble  sbter ;  but  that  thns^ 
Like  a  poor,  mean,  and  jealone  Ustener, 
8he  should  be  found,  who  b  Connt  Freberg^  wifeb 

Lady.  0, 1  am  lost  and  minM !  hated,  sconM ! 

IPreiemdimgtofsiat) 

Freb,  Alas,  1%'e  been  too  rongh ! 

(Taking  her  hand  and  kiMaing  it  Undsrty.) 
My  gentle  love !  my  own,  my  only  love ! 
See,  she  revives  again.    How  ait  thon,  low  f 
Support  her  to  her  chamber,  good  Theieaa, 
111  sit  and  watch  by  her.    I*ve  been  loo  vbihIl 
[ExxuvT  Lady, svpjported fry  Fkih.  aadlhsL 

Sccmc  II. — DC  M oRvoxT  DiscovnuED  simps  sr  i 

TABLE  BBADHfO.     AfTBB  A  UTTXX  TDOE,  SB  Ull 

Dowir  HIS  BOOK,  AKD  coin'muKe  ni  A  xammmt' 

TUL,  rOSTUBB. 

Eoier  to  hh»  Jabb  Db  Moamtaf. 

Jane.  Thanks,  gentle  brotbei^—> 

{Pointing  UOelosL] 
Thy  willing  mind  has  rightly  been  employMt 
Did  not  thy  heart  warm  at  the  tsv  display 
Of  peace  and  concord,  and  forgiving  love  f 
be  Mon.   I  know  resentment  may  to  IsfC  b 

tum'd  ( 
Though  keen  and  lasting,  into  love  as  strong: 
And  fiercest  rivab  in  th'  ensangninM  field 
Have  cast  their  brandishM  weapons  to  ths  pMsil 
Joining  their  mailed  breasts  in  close  csabcassb 
With  generous  impulse  fired.    I  know  right  inB 
The  darkest,  fellest  wrongs  have  been  ibigifM 
Seventy  times  o'er  from  blessed  heavenly  bf«* 
I've  heard  of  things  like  thesei  I've  hsaid  ui 

wept 
But  what  b  thb  to  me  ? 

Jane,  All,  all,  my  hrothsf ! 

It  bids  thee  too  that  noble  precept  team. 
To  love  thine  enemy. 
De  Mon.  Th'  uplifted  stroke  that  woaU  a  wittel 

destroy, 
Gorged  with  my  richest  spoil,  stsin'd  with  ■; 

blood, 
I  would  arrest,  and  cry, "  Hold  .*  hold !  hare  wet- 

cy." 
But  when  the  man  most  adverse  to  niy  natint 
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Who  eVn  fron  childhood  hath,  with  rudt  maleTo- 

lence. 
Withheld  the  fair  leipect  all  paid  beside. 
Turning  my  very  praise  into  derision  | 
Who  galls  axKl  presjies  me  where'er  I  go. 
Would  claim  lbs  generous  feelings  of  my  heart. 
Nature  herself  doth  lift  her  Toiee  aloud. 
And  cries,  **  It  Is  impossible  !** 

Jane,  [shaking  htr  Afad)— Ah,  Monfort,  Mon- 
fort! 

Dff  JUSehs.  I  can  forpve  th*  envenomed  reptile's 
•ting. 
Bat  hate  his  loathsoiqe  self. 

Jane.  And  canst  thou  do  no  more  for  love  of 
heaven? 

Ds  Man.  Alas  !  I  cannot  now  so  school  my  mind 
As  holy  men  have  taught,  nor  search  it  truly: 
But  this,  my  Jane,  I'll  do  for  love  of  thee : 
And  more  it  is  than  crowna  could  win  me  to. 
Or  any  power  but  thine.    Ill  see  the  man. 
Th'  indignant  risings  of  abhorrent  nature ; 
The  stem  contraction  of  my  scowling  brows. 
That,  Kke  the  plant  whose  closing  leaves  do  shrink 
At  hostile  touch,  still  knit  at  his  approach  ( 
The  crooked  curving  lip,  by  instinct  taught. 
In  imitatioa  of  disgustful  things. 
To  pout  and  swell,  I  strictly  will  repress  ( 
And  meet  him  with  a  tamed  countenance. 
E'en  as  a  townsman,  who  would  live  at  peace, 
And  pay  him  the  respect  his  station  claims. 
Ill  crave  hu  pardon  too  for  all  offence 
My  dark  and  wayward  temper  may  have  done. 
Nay  more,  I  will  confess  myself  his  debtor 
For  the  forbearance  I  have  cursed  so  oft : 
Life  spared  by  him,  more  horrid  than  the  grave 
With  all  its  dark  corruption  !  This  I'll  do. 
Will  it  wlBce  thee  }  More  than  this  I  cannot 

Jbiic  No  more  than  this  do  I  require  of  thee 
In  outward  act,  though  in  \hy  heart,  my  friend, 
1  hoped  a  better  change,  and  still  will  hope. 
I  told  thee  Frebeig  had  proposed  a  meeting. 

Ds  Mom,  I  know  it  well. 

Jsac.  And  Rezenvclt  consents. 

He  meets  yon  here ;  so  far  he  shows  respect 

Ik  MoH,  Well,  let  it  be ;  the  sooner  past  tlie 
better. 

Jane,  Vm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for,  in  truth, 
Hs  has  proposed  for  it  an  early  hour. 
Tis  almost  near  his  time ;  I  came  to  tell  you. 

Jk  Mom.  What,  comes  he  here  so  soon  ?  shame 
on  his  speed! 
It  b  not  decent  thus  to  rush  upon  me. 
He  loves  the  secret  pleasure  he  will  feel 
To  see  me  thus  subdued. 

Jofie,  O  say  not  so  !  he  comes  with  heart  sincere. 

Jk  Man.  Could  wo  not  meet  elsewhere  ?  from 
h(»ae — i*  the  fields. 
Where  other  men — ^must  I  alone  receive  him  ? 
Where  is  your  agent,  Freberg,  and  his  friends, 
That  I  must  meet  bim  here  ? 

(  WaJki  up  and  down  very  much  disturbed,) 
Kow  didst  thou  say  ? — how  goes  the  hour  ?— e'en 

now! 
1  would  some  other  friend  were  first  arrived. 

Jane.  See,  to  thy  wish  come  Freberg  and  his 


De  Man.  His  lady  too !  why  comes  he  not  alone  f 
Must  all  the  world  stare  upon  our  meeting  ? 

Enter  Count  Faassae  and  his  Coumtbss. 

Freb.  A  happy  morrow  to  my  noble  marquis 
And  his  most  noble  sister ! 

Jane,  Generous  Freberg, 

Your  face,  methinks,  forbodcs  a  happy  mom. 
Open  and  cheerfoL    What  of  Rezenvelt  ? 

Fr^.  I  left  him  at  his  home,  prepared  to  follow  i 
He'll  soon  appear.    (To  De  Monfort)    And  now, 

my  worthy  friend, 
Give  me  your  hand;  this  happy  change  delights 
me. 

(De  Monfort  gives  him  hie  hand  coldly,  and  they 
Vfolk  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage  together,  in 
earnest  disrourst,  whilst  Jane  and  the  Countess 
retnain  in  the  front.) 

Lady.  My  dearest  madam,  will  you  pardon  me  f 
I  know  Count  Frebcrg's  business  with  De  Monfort, 
And  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  you. 
So  much  I  wish  the  honour  of  your  friendship  { 
For  he  retains  no  secret  from  mine  ear. 

Jane,  (archly.)  Knowing  your  prudence— You 
are  welcome,  madam ; 
So  shall  Count  Frcberg's  lady  ever  be, 

(De  Monfort  and  Freberg,  returning  toward  the 
front  of  the  stage,  still  engaged  in  discourse.) 

Frd).  He  is  indeed  a  man,  within  whose  breast 
Finn  rectitude  and  honour  hold  their  seat. 
Though  unadorned  with  that  dignity 
Which  were  their  fittest  garb.     Now,  on  my  life ! 
I  know  no  truer  heart  than  Rezenvelt 

Jk  Mon.  Well,  Freberg,  well,  there  needs  not 
all  this  pains 
To  garnish  out  his  worth :  let  it  suffice  s 
I  am  resolve<J  I  will  respect  the  man. 
As  his  fair  station  and  repute  demand. 
Methinks  I  see  not  at  your  jolly  feasts 
The  youthful  knight,  who  sung  so  pleasantly. 

FrA.  A  pleasant  circumstance  detains   him 
hence ; 
Pleasant  to  those  who  love  high  generous  deeds 
Above  the  middle  pitch  of  common  minds ; 
And,  though  I  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Yet  must  I  tell  it  thee. 
This  knight  is  near  akin  to  Rezenvelt, 
To  whom  an  old  relation,  short  while  dead, 
A  good  estate  be<]ueathed,  some  leagues  distant 
But  Rezenvelt,  now  rich  in  fortune's  store, 
Disdain'd  the  sordid  love  of  further  gain. 
And  generously  the  rich  bequest  resign 'd 
To  this  young  man,  blood  of  the  same  degree 
To  the  deceased,  and  low  in  fortune's  gifts. 
Who  is  from  hence  to  take  possession  of  it : 
Was  it  not  nobly  done  ? 

De  Mon.  'Twas  right  and  honourable. 

This  morning  is  oppressive,  warm,  and  heavy  : 
There  hangs  a  fojjtjy  closeness  in  the  air ; 
Dost  thou  not  feci  it  ? 

Freb.  0  no !  to  think  upon  a  generous  deed 
Expands  my  soul,  and  makes  mc  lightly  breathe. 

JkMon.   Who   gives   the  feast  to-night?    His 
name  escapes  me. 
You  say  I  am  invited. 

frdf.  Old  Count  Waterlan. 
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In  bonoar  of  your  townsmanls  generous  gift 
He  8|>read8  the  board. 
De  Mon.  He  is  too  old  to  revel  with  the  gay. 
Freb.  But  not  too  old  is  he  to  honour  virtue. 
I  shall  partake  of  it  with  open  soul ; 
For,  on  my  honest  faith,  of  living  men 
I  know  not  one,  for  talents,  honour,  worth, 
That  I  should  rank  superior  to  Rezenvelt 
DeMon.  How  virtuous  he  hath  been  in  three 

short  days  ! 
Freb,  Nay,  longer,  marquis ;  but  my  friendship 
rests 
Upon  the  good  report  of  other  men. 
And  that  has  told  me  much. 
(De  Monfort  a$ide,  going  some  stepi  hattUyfrom 
Freberg,  and  rending  hit  cloak  toith  agitation 
mt  he  goes.) 
Would  he  were  come !  by  heayen  I  wo«Id  he 

were  J 
This  fool  besets  roe  so. 

(Suddenly  correcting  himself,  and  joining  the 
Ladies,  who  have  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stage,  he  speaks  to  Countess   Freberg  with 
tweeted  cheerfulness.) 
The  sprightly  dames  of  Amber^  rise  by  times, 
Untamish'd  with  the  vigils  of  the  night 
Lady.  Praise  us  not  rashly,  'tis  not  always  so. 
De  Mon,  He  does  not  ra^y  praise  who  praises 
you; 
For  he  were  dull  indeed — 

Stopping  short,  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Lady,  How  dull  indeed  ? 

De  Mon,  I  should  have  said — It  has  escaped  me 
now — 
Listening  again,  cu  if  he  heard  something.) 
Jane.  [toDe  Mon.)  What,  hear  you  aught  ? 
De  Mon.  [hastily.)  *Tis  nothing. 

Lady,  (to  De  Mon.)  Nay,  do  not  let  me  lose  it 
so,  my  lord. 
Some  fair  one  has  bewitch*d  3rour  memory, 
And  robs  me  of  the  half-form *d  compliment 

Jane.  Half-utter*d  praise  is  to  the  curious  mind 
As  to  the  eye  half-veiled  beauty  is, 
More  precious  than  the  whole.    Pray  pardon  him. 
Some  one  approaches.  (Listening,) 

Freb.  No,  no,  it  is  a  servant  who  ascends } 
He  will  not  come  so  soon. 
De  Mon.  (off  his  guard.)    Tis  Rezenvelt  i    I 
heard  his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase,  mounting  step  by  step. 
Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant 
sound! 
I  heard  him  not 

(De  Monfort  looks  embarrassed,  and  ie  silent.) 

Enter  RxsKinnn.T 

(De  Monfort,  recovering    himself,  goes  up  to 
receive  Rezenvelt,  who  meets  him  with  a  cheer- 
ful  countenance.) 
De  Mon.  (to  Rez.)  I  am,  my  lord,  beholden  to 
you  greatly. 
This  ready  visit  makes  me  much  your  debtor. 
Rez,  Then  may  such  debts  between  us,  noble 
marquis, 
Be  oft  incurred,  and  often  paid  again  ! 
(To  Jane.)  Madam,  I  am  devoted  to  your  service. 


And  every  wish  of  yours  commands  my  will. 
(To  Countess.)  Lady,  good  morning.    {To  Freb.) 

Well,  my  gentle  friend, 
Tou  see  I  have  not  linger'd  long  behind. 
F)reb,  No,  thou  art  sooner  than  I  lookM  fbr  thee. 
lUz.  A  willing  heart  adds  feather  to  the  heel. 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mercury. 
DeMon.  Then  let  me  say,  that  with  a  gntefol 
mind, 
I  do  receive  these  tokens  of  good  will ; 
And  must  regret,  that,  in  my  wayw&rd  moods, 
I  have  too  oft  foigut  the  doe  reg^ 
Your  rank  and  talents  chum. 

Rez.  No,  no,  De  Monioit, 

Tou  have  but  rightly  cnrbM  a  wanton  spirit^ 
Which  makes  me  too  neglectful  of  respect 
Let  us  be  friends,  and  think  of  this  no  more. 

Freb.  Ay,  let  it  rest  with  the  departed  shadss 
Of  things  which  are  no  more  i  wUHst  k>Tely  eo»* 

cord, 
Follow 'd  by  friendship  sweet,  and  firm  etteess. 
Tour  future  days  enrich.    O  hearenly  friendship! 
Thou  dost  exalt  the  sluggish  souls  of  men. 
By  thee  conjoin*d,  to  great  and  glorioas  deeds  t 
As  two  dark  clouds,  when  mix'd  in  middle  aii^ 
The  vivid  lightning^  dash,  and  roar  sublime. 
Talk  not  of  what  is  past,  bat  future  love. 
De  Men.  {ecith  dignity.)  No,  Freberg,  no,  ft 
must  not  (7b  Rezenvelt)  No,  mj  hm^ 
I  will  not  ofler  you  a  hand  oicaoeatd^ 
And  poorly  hide  the  motives  which  constnia  M. 
I  would  that,  not  alone,  these  present  fiinds, 
But  every  soul  in  Amberg  were  assembled. 
That  I,  before  them  all,  might  here  declare 
I  owe  my  spared  life  to  your  forbearance. 
(Holding  out  hie  hand.)  Take  this  from  one  wis 

boasts  no  feeling  warmth, 
But  never  will  deceive. 
(Jane  smiles  %qpon  De  Monfort  with  great  efftf' 
bation,  and  Rezenvelt  runs  sp  f •  itsi  «A 
open  arms.) 
Rez.  Away  with  hands  !  IH  have  thee  to  mf 
breast 
Thou  art,  upon  my  fklth,  a  noble  s|^t ! 
DeMon.  (shrinking back fyomkiwL)  N8y,lf7« 
please,  I  am  not  so  prepared— 
My  nature  is  of  temperature  too  eold— 
I  pray   you   pardon    me.     (Janet   ceMtflMMt 

changes.) 
But  take  this  hand,  the  token  of  respect  i 
The  token  of  a  will  inclined  to  eoocnids 
The  token  of  a  mind,  that  bears  within 
A  sense  impressive  of  the  debt  it  owes  joat 
And  cursed  be  its  power,  unnerved  its  strcBfth, 
If  e*er  again  it  shall  be  lifted  up 
To  do  3rou  any  harm. 
Rez.  Well,  be    it  so,  De  Bfionfint,  Vm  cat- 
tented; 
ni  take  thy  hand,  since  I  can  have  no  more. 
(Carelessly.)  1  take  of  worthy  men  whateVr  tky 

give. 
Their  heart  I  gladly  take,  if  not,  their  hand ! 
If  that  too  is  withheld,  a  courteous  word. 
Or  the  civility  of  placid  looks : 
And,  if  e'en  these  are  too  great  Cavoars  dccfflM, 
*Faith,  I  can  set  me  down  eontentedly 
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d  homeljr  greeting,  or  **God  »▼• 

ddt^  ttarting  cioay  /rem  him  $omi 

) 

itktf  he  makes  a  jett  of  it! 

:   gmUlff   iUtretted,  and   Frebeig 

I  te  dkter  ktr,) 

le.)  Cheer  ap,  my  noble  friend ;  all 

^  wellf 

ii  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 

In  esteem's  deep  soil,  the  slow 

ilture  of  kind  intercourse 

0  perfection. 

Bss.)  My  lore,  the  morning,  now,  is 
vanceds 

ewhere  expect  us  i  take  your  leave, 
ne.)  Farewell,  dear  madam,  till  the 
Dghour. 
2l6n.)  Good  day, DeMonfort    {To 

1  Most  devoutly  yours. 

b.)  Go  not  too  fost,  for  I  will  follow 
[EzEVHT  Freberg  and  hig  Lady. 
i  Lady  Jane  is  yet  a  stranger  here  x 
baps,  in  this  your  ancient  city 
:  worth  her  notice, 
k  you,  marquis,  I  am  much  engaged ; 
day. 

are  ye  well !  I  see  I  cannot  now 
lan  who  shall  escort  you  forth, 
II  the  world  my  proudest  boast, 
:  respect  of  Jane  De  Moufort 
Ur  impatiently.)  He  says  farewell, 
Mf  not! 

E.)  You  do  me  honour. 
,  adieu !  {To  Jane.)  Good  morning, 
marquis.  [Exit. 

e  Monfort  look  expressively  to  one 
Ukout  speaking,  and  then  £x£Uirr 


ACT  IV. 


ALL  Om  AirrE-€HAMBEa,  WFTH  THE 
BS  or  AN  iniTER  AFARTKENT  OPEN, 
inUU  THE  QUESTS  BISllCO    FROM    A 


over  the  stage  and  Exbcitt  ;  and 
snier  Rbsbiivxlt  and  Fribbro. 

ny  Rezenvelt ! 
the  hand  of  gentle  peace, 
reconciliation  sprung, 
eemly  jarrings  had  subdued ; 
k'd,  e*en  at  the  social  board, 
:h  words,  such  tones,  such  untold 

» 

1,  'twixt  you  and  Monfort  pass, 

w  despair. 

think,  two  minds  so  much  refined. 

Hence,  should  be  removed, 

,  in  generous  sympathy  ? 

removed  indeed ! 

et,  methought,  he  made  a  noble 

nly  plainness  bravely  told 
>t  he  owes  to  your  forbearance. 
44 


Rez.  'Faith !  so  he  did,  and  so  did  I  receive  it ; 
When,  with  spread  aims,  and  heart  e'en  moved  to 

tears, 
I  frankly  profferM  him  a  friend's  embrace  t 
And,  I  declare,  had  he  as  such  received  it, 
I  from  that  very  moment  had  forborne 
All  opposition,  pride-provoking  jest. 
Contemning  carelessness,  and  all  offence ; 
And  had  caressM  him  at  a  worthy  heart. 
From  natire  weakness  such  indulgence  claiming. 
But  since  he  proudly  thinks  that  cold  respect. 
The  formal  tokens  of  his  lordly  favour. 
So  precious  are,  that  I  would  sue  for  them 
As  fair  distinction  in  the  public  eye, 
Forgetting  former  wrongs,  I  spurn  it  all. 
And  but  that  I  do  bear  that  noble  woman. 
His  worthy,  his  incomparable  sister. 
Such  fixM  profound  regard,  I  would  expose  him  | 
And  as  a  mighty  bull,  in  senseless  rage. 
Roused  at  the  baiter's  will,  with  wretched  rag^ 
Of  ire-provoking  scarlet,  chafes  and  bellows, 
I'd  make  him  at  small  cost  of  paltry  wit. 
With  all  his  deep  and  manly  faculties. 
The  scorn  and  laugh  of  fools. 

Freb,  For  heaven's  sake,  my  friend,  restraiD 
your  wrath  I 
For  what  has  Monfort  done  of  wrong  to  you. 
Or  you  to  him,  bating  one  foolish  quarrel. 
Which  you  confess  from  slight  occasion  rose, 
That  in  your  breasts  such  dark  resentment  dwells. 
So  fix'd,  so  hopeless  ? 

Rez.  0  !  from  our  youth  he  has  distinguished  me 
With  every  mark  of  hatred  and  disgust. 
For  e'en  in  boyish  sports  I  still  opposed 
His  proud  pretensions  to  pre-eminence ; 
Nor  would  I  to  his  ripen 'd  greatness  give 
That  fulsome  adulation  ot  applause 
A  senseless  crowd  bestow 'd.    Though  poor  in  for* 

tune, 
I  still  would  smile  at  vain  assuming  wealth : 
But  when  unlook'd-for  fate  on  me  bestow 'd 
Riches  and  splendour  equal  to  his  own, 
Though  I,  in  truth,  despise  such  poor  distinction. 
Feeling  inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 
And  with  all  men  besides,  I  curb'd  my  spirit. 
And  sought  to  soothe  him.    Then,  with  spiteful 

rage. 
From  small  offence  he  rear'd  a  quarrel  with  me. 
And  dared  me  to  the  field.    The  rest  you  know 
In  short,  I  still  have  been  th'  opposing  rock. 
O'er  which  the  stream  of  his  o'erflowing  pride 
Hath  foam'd  and  fretted.    Sec^st  thou  huw  It  is  ? 

Freb.  Too  well  I  see,  and  warn  thee  to  beware. 
Such  streams  have  oft,  by  swelling  floods  sur« 

chaigcd. 
Borne  down,  with  sudden  and  impetuous  force. 
The  yet  unshaken  stone  of  opposition. 
Which  had  for  ages  stopp'd  their  flowing  course. 
I  pray  thee,  friend,  beware. 

Rez.  Thou  canst  not  mean — ^he  will  not  murdei 
me  ? 

jPre&.  What  a  proud  heart,  with  such  dark  pas-t 
sion  toss'd. 
May,  in  the  anguish  of  its  thoughts,  conceive, 
I  will  not  dare  to  say. 

Rez,  Ha,  ha !  thou  know'st  him  not 
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Full  often  have  I  mark'd  it  in  his  youth. 
And  could  have  ahnost  loved  him  for  the  weak- 
ness ; 
He^  form*d  with  such  antipathy,  hy  nature, 
To  all  infliction  of  corporeal  pain, 
To  woundiD((  life,  e*en  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
He  cannot  if  he  would. 

Freb,  Then  fy  upon  thee  ! 

It  is  not  generous  to  provoke  him  thus. 
But  let  us  part:  we*ll  talk  of  this  again. 
Something  approaches. — We  are  here  too  long. 

lUz.  Well,  then,  to-morrow  1*11  attend  your  call. 
Here  lies  my  way.    Good  night  [Exit. 

Enter  Coniiad. 

Con,  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  lord,  a  strangerl  bold- 
ness. 
I  have  presumed  to  wait  your  leisure  here. 
Though  at  so  late  an  hour. 

Freb.  But  who  art  thou  ? 

Con,  My  name  is  Conrad,  sir, 
A  humble  suitor  to  your  honour's  goodness, 
Who  is  the  more  imbolden'd  to  presume, 
In  that  De  Monfort's  brave  and  noble  marquis 
Is  so  much  famed  for  good  and  generous  deeds. 

Frd>,  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the  man. 

Con.  Then,  pardon  me:  I  thought  I  could  not 
err; 
That  mien  so  dignified,  that  piercing  eye 
Assured  me  it  was  he. 

JV«6.  My  name  is  not  De  Monfort,  courteous 
stranger ; 
But  if  you  have  a  favour  to  request, 
I  may,  with  him,  perhaps,  befriend  your  suit 

Con,  I  thank  your  honour,  but  I  have  a  friend 
Who  will  commend  me  to  De  Monfort*s  favour; 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt  has  known  me  long. 
Who,  says  report,  will  soon  become  his  brother. 

Freb,  If  thou  wouldst  seek  thy  ruin  from  De 
Monfort, 
The  name  of  Rezenvelt  employ,  and  prosper } 
But,  if  aught  good,  use  any  name  but  his. 

Con.  How  may  this  be  ? 

Freb.  I  cannot  now  explain. 

Early  to-morrow  call  upon  Count  Freberg ; 
So  am  I  call*d,  each  burgher  knows  my  house. 
And  there  instruct  me  how  to  do  you  service. 
Good-night  [Exit. 

Con.  {alone.)  Well,  this  mistake  may  be  of  ser^ 
vice  to  me: 
And  yet  my  business  I  will  not  unfold 
To  this  mild,  ready,  promise-making  courtier ; 
I*ve  been  by  such  too  oft  deceived  already. 
But  if  such  violent  enmity  exbts 
Between  De  Monfort  and  this  Rezenvelt, 
HeMl  prove  my  advocate  by  opposition. 
For  if  De  Monfort  would  reject  my  suit. 
Being  the  man  whom  Rezenvelt  esteems. 
Being  the  man  he  hates,  a  cord  as  strong. 
Will  he  not  favour  me  ?  I'll  think  of  this.    [Exit. 

SCEVK  II. — A  LOWEB  ATAXTMEIfT  IN  JEROME'S 
ROUSE,  WITH  A  WIDE,  FOLDING  GLASS  DOOR, 
LOOKING  INTO  A  GARDEN,  WHERE  THE  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS  ABE  BBOWN  AND  LEAFLESS. 

Enter  Db  Monfort  with  a  thoughtful,  frowning  aspect, 
•ad  paces  slowly  acroM  the  stage,  Jbromb  foUowkng 


behind  him,  whk  a  Umid  Miiv    Da  Kohvobt,  hceriRf 
him,  turns  suddenly  about. 

DcJIfofi.  {angrily.)  Who'  followi  me  to  thii 

scquester'd  room  ? 
Jtr.  I  have  jvetomed,  mj  knd.    "Tis  tomewhit 
iBtei 
I  am  infoim'd  you  eat  at  home  to-night  i 
Here  is  a  list  <^  all  the  dainty  tu9 
My  busy  search  has  found ;  please  to  penise  it 
Dt  Mon,  Leave  me  t  begone !  Pnt  hemkick  it 
thy  soup. 
Or  deadly  nigfat-ehade,  or  rank  hellebore. 
And  I  will  mess  upon  it 

J§r.  Heaven  forbid ! 

Tour  honour^  life  is  all  too  precious,  sure— 
Dt  Mon.  (sfem/y.)  Did  I  not  say  begone  ? 
j€r.  Pardon,  my  lord,  I'm  old,  and  oft  forget 

[Em. 
DeMon.  {looking  after  Kim^aa  if  hi*  htart  mik 
him.)    Why  will  they  thm  mistime  tkdr 
foolish  zeal, 
ThBt  I  must  be  so  stem  ? 
O,  that  I  were  upon  some  desert  coait  * 
vhiere  howling  tempests  and  the  lashing  fids 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senselcis  quisCi 
As  the  stofm-bemten  traveller  droops  bis  hta^ 
In  heavy,  dull,  lethargiek  weariness. 
And,  midst  the  roar  of  Jarring  elemeatSy 
Sleeps  to  Bwake  no  more. 
What  am  I  grown  ?  all  things  bvs  batcfol  to  as. 

Bmer  BCAinmL. 

{^oMnping  toilh  kit  fooi.)  Who  Udi  thee  tonk 

upon  my  privacy  f 
Man,  Nay,  good  my  lord  I  I  baud  yon  ipsak 

aloud. 
And  dreamt  not,  surely,  that  you  were  aknt. 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  watch,  Bnd  pis  tioM 

ean  to  holes. 
To  catch  those  exclamations  of  the  soq1« 
Which  heaven  alone  should  hear?   Who  hind  tk^ 

pray? 
Who  basely  hiied  thee  for  a  task  Uke  this? 

Man.  My  lord,  I  cannot  hohL    Fw§l^&mptOt 
Long  troubled  years,  I  hare  your  senrant  bssa, 
Nor  hath  the  proudest  lord  in  mil  the  rsahn. 
With  finner,  with  more  honourable  foitb 
His  sovereign  served,  than  I  have  served ysi; 
But  if  my  honesty  is  doubted  new. 
Let  him  who  is  more  faithful  take  i*y  ptoes. 
And  serve  3rou  better. 
DeMon.  Well,beU  ts  tboawilt    Awaywift 

thee! 
Thy  loud-mouthM  boasting  is  no  mte  for  mi 
To  judge  thy  merit  by. 

Enter  Jbbokb  hasUly,  and  pulls  MAMvmL  svsf. 

Jor,  Come,  Manuel,  come  nway  i  tbon  art  irt 
wise. 
The  stranger  must  depart  and  come  again, 
For  now  his  honour  will  not  be  distnrb*d. 

[RxrrManael.iBDU'f 
De  Mon.  A  stranger  said*kt  thou  f 

{Dropa  ki9  kemAnddrf-) 
Jir,  I  did,  good  sir,  bat  be  sbnll  go  away  i 
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it  iM  diftnibliL 

{SioapktgieiitiikthandktnAi^,) 
Toi  haw  dnppM  aomewhAt 
{pnuMing  Alii.)  Nfcj,  do  ]iot*%tooi>, 
frirad  !  I  ^ny  thee  not ! 
'  eld  to  ftoop."^ 

debted  to  thee.— Take  this  xing^ 
letter  thin  I  Mem  to  do. 
b  it— thnk  me  not— What  stranger  ? 
a  who  doea  moet  earnestly  entreat 
hoBonr  i  but  I  know  him  not. 
rhen  let  Urn  enter.        [Ilxxr  Jerome. 

Apaoss.   Enter  CoMkAn. 

f  oa  are  the  stranger  who  would  speak 
hme? 

so  far  mforCunate,  my  lord, 
I  mj  fortune  on  your  favour  hangs, 
a  stranger. 

aow  may  this  be  ?  VHiat  can  I  do  for 
I? 
t  tiras  your  lordship  does  so  frankly 

f 

I  pcefcee  of  apology 

f  y  and  tdU  n^  tale  at  once.— 

Imdgery  I've  spent  my  youth, 

nman  In  another^  office ; 

f  master  and  employer  dead, 

>  set  a  stripling  o'er  my  head, 

e  on  to  dmdge,  e'en  to  old  age, 

.TO  no  friend  to  take  my  part 

I  in  yoar  native  town, 

ae  from  thence,  and  I  am  told 

mre  it  lor  me.    Thus,  my  lord, 

mte  of  goodness  which  you  bear, 

mod  to  beg. 

rhey  have  befool'd  thee  with  a  falje 

nt. 

!  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  plead. 

I  prepossess'd  against  a  wretch, 

fiMtunately  for  his  weal, 

revengeful  Rezenvelt. 

What  dost  tiiou  say  f 

1 1,  perhaps,  had  better  leave  unsaid. 

Ueve  B.y  wrongs  if  I  complain  f 

prr,  Rexenve't  my  foe, 

Ueve  my  wrongs  ? 

mgtrlf  caicking  kim  &y  th*  coat,) 

I  will  believe  them .' 
were  base  as  basest,  vilest  deeds, 
cord  told,  I  would  believe  them ! 
mallest  atom  of  unworthiness 
pot  npon  thee  be  conceal'd. 
,  tell  it  aU  {  for,  by  the  light ! 
lend.  111  be  thy  warmest  friend, 
te  thee  wrong. 

pardon  me,  it  were  not  well  advised, 
wak  so  f^ly  of  the  man 
lo  soon  jTOUT  nearest  kinsman  be. 
Vbat  canst  thou  mean  by  this  } 

That  Marquis  Rezenvelt 
his  frith  unto  your  noble  sister, 
U  be  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
,  and  so  the  world  believes. 
Tis  false  !  tis  basely  false  ! 
1  eoold  drop  from  his  envenom'd  tongue 


A  tale  so  damn'd  ? — ^It  chokes  my  breath^ 
(Stamping  vrUk  hiifoot,]  What  wretch  did  tell  it 
thee? 
Con.  Nay,  eveiy  one  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed 
Has  held  the  same  discourse.    I  judge  it  not. 
But  you,  my  lord,  who  with  the  lady  dwell, 
Tou  best  can  tell  what  her  deportment  speaks  ; 
Whether  her  conduct  and  unguarded  words 
Belie  such  rumour. 
(De  Monfort  pauttOf  staggers  backward,  and 
sinks  into  a  chair  /  then  starting  up  hastily,) 
De  Man.    Where  am  I  now?   midst  all   the 
cursed  thoughts. 
That  on  my  soul  like  stinging  scorpions  prey'd. 
This  never  came  before— 0,  if  it  be ! 
The  thought  will  drive  me  mad. — Was  it  for  this 
She  urged  her  warm  request  on  bended  knee  ? 
Alas !  I  wept,  and  thought  of  sister's  love, 
No  damned  love  like  this. 
Fell  devil !  tis  hell  itself  has  lent  thee  aid 
To  work  such  sorcery !  (Pauses.)  I'll  not  believe  it, 
I  must  have  proof  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
For  such  foul  charge  as  this !  Who  waits  without  ? 
(Paces  up  and  down,  furiously  agitated,) 
Con,  (aside,)  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  carried 
this  too  far. 
I've  roused  a  fierce,  ungovernable  madman. 

Enter  Jaaoica. 
De  Mon.  (in  a  loud,  angry  voice,)  Where  did  she 
go,  at  such  an  early  hour, 
And  with  such  slight  attendance  ? 
Jer.  Of  whom  inquires  your  honour . 
De  Mon,  Why,  of  your  lady.    Said  I  not  my 

sister  ? 
Jer,  The  Lady  Jane,  your  sister  ? 
De  Mon,  (in  a  faltering  voice.)  Yes,  I  did  call 

her  so. 
Jer,  In  truth,  I  cannot    tell  you  where   she 
went. 
E'en  now,  from  the  short  beechen  walk  hard  by, 
I  saw  her  through  the  garden  gate  return. 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  and  Preberg's  Countess, 
Are  in  her  company.    This  way  they  come, 
As  being  nearer  to  the  back  apartments  $ 
But  I  shall  stop  them  if  it  be  your  will. 
And  bid  them  enter  here. 
De  Mon,  No,  stop  them  not    I  will  remain 
unseen, 
And  mark  them  as  they  pass.    Draw  back  a  little. 
(Conrad  seenu  alarmed,  and  steals  off  ttnnoliced. 
De  Monfort  grasps    Jerome  tightly  by  the 
hand,  and  drawing  back  with  him  two  or  three 
steps,  not  to  be  seen  from  the  garden,  waits  in 
silence,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glass  door.) 
I  hear  their  footsteps  on  the  grating  sand  i 
How  like  the  croaking  of  a  carrion  bird, 
Tliat  hateful  voice  sounds  to  the  distant  ear ! 
And  now  she  speaks — her  voice  sounds  choerly 

to<^— 
Cursed  bo  their  mirth  !— > 

Now,  now,  they  come ;  keep  closer  still !  keep 
steady ! 

( Taking  hold  of  Jerome  tcith  both  hands,) 
Jer.  My  lord,  you  tremble  much. 
De  Mon,  What,  do  I  shake  ? 
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Jer,  You  do,  in  truth,  add  }'our  teeth  chatter  too. 
Dt  Mon.  See !  see  they  come !  he  strutting  by 

her  side. 
(Jane,  Rezenvelt,  and  Countess  Freberg  appmr 
through  the  glass  door,  pursuing  their  way  up 
a  short  walk  leading  to  the  other  wing  <tf  the 
house.) 
See,  his  audacious  face  he  turns  to  hers ; 
Uttering  with  confidence  some  nauseous  jest 
And  she  endures  it  too— O  this  looks  vilely ! 
Ha !  mark  that  courteous  motion  of  his  arm— 
What  does  he  mean  ? — ^he  dares  not  take  her  hand ! 
{Pauses  and  looks  eagerly.)  By  heaven  and  hell 
he  does ! 
(Letting  go  his  hold  of  Jerome,  he  throws  out  his 
hands  vehemently,  and   thereby  pushes   Mm 
against  the  scene.) 
Jer,  0!  I  am  stunnM!  my  head  is  crack'd  io 
twain: 
Tour  honour  does  forget  how  old  I  am. 
De  Mon,  Well,  well,  the  wall  is  harder  than  I 
wist 
Begone,  and  whine  within. 

[£xrr  Jerome,  with  a  sad,  rutful  eountenanee* 
De  Monfort  comes  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  and  makes  a  long  pause,  expressive  of 
great  agony  qf  mind,) 
It  roust  be  so :  each  passing  circumstance } 
Her  hasty  journey  here ;  her  keen  distress 
Whene'er  my  soul's  abhorrence  I  express'd  y 
Ay,  and  that  damned  reconciliation, 
With  tears  extorted  from  me ;  0,  too  well ! 
All,  all  too  well  bespeak  the  shameful  tale. 
I  should  have  thought  of  heaven  and  hell  conjoin'd, 
The  morning  star  mixM  with  infernal  fire. 
Ere  I  had  thought  of  this--' 
Hell's  blackest  magic,  in  the  midnight  hour^ 
With  horrid  spells  and  incantation  dire, 
Such  combination  opposite,  unseemly. 
Of  fair  and  loathsome,  excellent  and  base. 
Did  ne'er  produce — But  every  thing  is  possible. 
So  as  it  may  my  misery  enhance ! 
O !  I  did  love  her  with  such  pride  of  soul ! 
When  other  men,  in  gay  pursuit  of  love. 
Each  beauty  follow 'd,  by  her  side  I  stay'd 
Far  prouder  of  a  brother's  station  there. 
Than  all  the  favours  favour'd  lovers  boast 
We  quarrell'd  once,  and  when  I  could  no  more 
The  alter'd  coldness  of  her  eye  endure, 
I  slipp'd  o'  tip-toe  to  her  chamber  door ; 
And  when  she  ask'd  who  gently  knock 'd — 0 !  O  ! 
Who  could  have  thought  of  this  ? 
{Throxcs  himself  into  a  chair,  covers  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  bursts  into  tears.    After  some 
time  he  starts  up  from  his  seat  furiously.) 
Hell's  direst  torment  seize  the  infernal  villain  ! 
Detested  of  my  soul !  I  will  have  vengmmce .' 
Ill  crush  thy  swelling  pride— I'll  still  thy  Taunt- 
ing— 
1*11  do  a  deed  of  blood  !— Why  shrink  I  thus  ? 
If,  by  some  spell  or  magic  sympathy. 
Piercing  the  lifeless  figure  on  that  wall 
Could  pierce  his  bosom  too,  would  I  not  cast  it  ? 
[JTir owing  a  dagger  against  the  uhM,) 
Oiall  groans  and  blood  affright  me  ?   No,  I'll  do  it 
ough  gatping  Ii£e  beneath  my  pretfm  heaTied, 


And  my  soul  shudderM  at  tbe  bonrid  brink, 
I  would  not  flinch. — ^Fy,  this  recalling  nature ! 

0  that  his  sever'd  limbt  were  itrew'd  in  air. 
So  as  I  saw  it  not ! 

Enter  Rixsnvslt  behind  from  the  gUa  door.  Db  Mo** 
roBT  un-ns  round,  and  on  seeing  him  suns  back,  tWi 
drawing  hb  sword,  rashes  furiously  upoo  him. 

Detested  robber !  now  all  fonns  are  orer  i 
Now  open  villany,  now  open  bate ! 
Defend  thy  life ! 

Rex.  De  Monfort,  thoa  art  mad. 

De  Mon.  Speak  not,  but  draw.    Now  for  tby 
bated  life! 

(T^tfy  fight :  Resenvelt  parries  Ms  ttrvste  vitt 
great  skili,  and  at  last  disarms  kiaL) 
Then  take  my  life,  bbick  fiend,  fw  bell  attists 
thee. 

Bez.   No,  Monfort,  but  1*11  tnlw  awaj  jwr 
sword, 
Not  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  yon. 
But  for  ytNir  safety.    By  to-morrow's  eve 
1*11  call  on  you  myself  and  give  it  back  i 
And  then,  if  I  am  charged  with  any  wrongs 
ni  justify  myself.    Farewell,  strange  man ! 

[Enr. 

(De  Monfort  stands  for  same  tims  quite  mstimh 
less,  like  one  sti^^isd.  EiUsrstokimm&tinmXi 
he^arts.) 

JkMon.  Ha!  who  art  thoa? 

8er.  Tis  I,  an*  plMse  yoor  bfliser. 

De  Mon.  {staring  wiUUy  ai  him.)  Who  Ui 
thou? 

Sef.  Your  servant  Jacques. 

DeJtfbn.  Indeed  I  knew  thee  iot 

Leave  me,  and  when  Resenvelt  is  gone. 
Return  and  let  me  know. 

Ser.  He'k  gone  already. 

De  Mon,  How !  is  be  gone  so  soon  f 

Ser,  His  servant  (old  W^ 

He  was  in  haste  to  go  i  as  night  oosBes  on. 
And  at  the  evening  hour  be  purposes 
To  visit  some  old  friend,  whose  lonely  manslDB 
Stands  a  short  mile  beyond  the  fiarther  wood. 
In  which  a  convent  is  of  holy  nuns 
Who  chant  this  night  a  leqnism  to  the  soul 
Of  a  departed  sister.    For  so  well 
He  loves  such  solemn  music,  be  has  oidecM 
Hb  horses  onward  by  the  usual  road. 
Meaning  on  foot  to  cross  the  wood  ahmc. 
So  says  hb  knave.    Good  may  it  do  bin,  sootk! 

1  would  not  walk  through  those  wild  dells  akes 
For  all  hb  wealth.    For  there,  as  I  have  bcaid, 
Foul  murders  have  been  done,  and  ravens  serssai 
And  things  unearthly,  stalking  through  the  aig^ 
Have  seared  tbe  lonely  traveller  from  bb  wits. 

(De  Monfort  stands  fkxtd  in  ms^) 
I've  t&'en  your  mare,  an*  please  yon,  fioB  hsrMi 
And  wait  your  fiirther  orders. 

(^•Hmdofiketishimwd.) 

Her  hoofs  aro  sound,  and  whero  tbe  saddle  gall^ 
Begins  to  mend.    What  further  nnist  be  dons } 

{DmVaaSattsiiUhfsedihisLWd.) 

Hb  honour  heeds  me  not    Why  should  I  stay ' 
Ds  Man.  {eagerly^  as  he  is  going.)  He  foif 
•tea,  Midit  tboa  ? 
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Ser.  Hb  scnraiit  told  roe  so. 
De  M<m,  And  at  what  hour  ? 

Ser,  He  *parti  from  Ambeig  hy  the  tail  of  ere. 
Skvc  you,  my  lord !  how  changed  your  countenance 

b! 
Are  you  not  well  ? 

i)»  31011.  Yes,  I  am  well:  begone, 

And  wait  my  orders  by  the  city  wall  t 
1*11  that  way  bend,  and  speak  to  thee  again. 

[RxiT  Servant 

(De  Monfort  %ealk»  rapidif  two  or  three  times 

acroee  tke  itage  i  then  uizet  hie  dagger  from 

the  wall ;  look*  etea4fa$tlif  at  Ue  point,  and 

haetUy.) 


SCKVK  IIL — MOONUOHT.       A    WILD  PATH    XH  A 
WOOD,  SHADED  WITH  TAKES. 

Eater  Da  MoifF(»T,  with  a  strong  eziM-ession  of  disquiet, 
mixed  with  fear,  upon  bis  face,  looking  behind  him, 
and  bending  his  ear  to  the  ground,  as  if  he  listened  to 
•ooMthlng. 

De  Mom,  How  hollow  groans  the  earth  beneath 
my  tread! 
Is  there  an  echo  here  ?  Methmks  it  sounds 
As  thou^  some  heavy  footstep  folIow*d  me 
I  will  advanee  no  forther. 
Deep  settled  shadows  rest  across  the  path. 
And  thkkly-tangled  boughs  o*erhang  this  spot 
O  that  a  tenfold  gloom  did  cover  it ! 
That  midst  the  murky  darkness  I  might  strike ; 
As  in  the  wild  confusion  of  a  dream. 
Things  horrid,  bloody,  terrible  do  pass. 
As  though  they  passM  not ;  nor  impress  the  mind 
With  the  fiz*d  clearness  of  reality. 

{An  owi  ie  heard  ecreaming  near  him.) 
{Starting,)  What  sound  is  that  f 

{Listens,  and  the  owl  cries  again.) 
It  is  the  screech  owl*8  cry. 
Foul  bird  of  night !  what  spirit  guides  thee  here  ? 
Art  thou  instinctive  drawn  to  scenes  of  horror  ? 
Tve  heard  of  this.  {Pauses  and  listens,) 

How  those  fall'n  leaves  so  rustle  on  the  path. 
With  whispering  noise,  as  thotigh  the  earth  aroimd 

me 
Did  otter  secret  things  ! 
The  di<tant  river  too,  bears  to  mine  ear 
A  dismal  wailing.    0  mysterious  night ! 
Thou  art  not  silent ;  many  tongues  hast  thou. 
A  distant  gathering  blast  sounds  through  the  wood. 
And  dark  clouds  fleetly  hasten  o'er  the  slcy : 

0  '  that  a  storm  would  rise,  a  raging  storm ; 
Amidst  the  roar  of  warring  elements 

rd  lift  my  hand  and  strike !  but  this  pale  light. 
The  calm  distinctness  of  each  stilly  thing. 
Is  terrible.    {Starting.)    Footsteps  are  near- 
He  comes !  he  comes !  1*11  watch  him  farther  on — 

1  cannot  do  it  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  Rbsbuvklt,  and  continues  his  way  slowly  from 
the  bjttora  of  the  stage :  as  he  advances  to  the  front, 
the  owl  screams,  he  slops  and  listens,  and  the  owl 
acieams  again. 

Rez,  Ha !  does  the  night-bird  greet  me  on  my 
way  ? 
How  much  hU  liooting  is  in  harmony 
With  «ucli  a  scene  as  this .'  I  like  it  well. 
Oft  when  a  hoy,  at  the  still  twilight  hoar. 


I've  leant  my  back  against  some  knotted  oak. 

And  loudly  mimick'd  him,  till  to  my  call 

He  answer  would  return,  and  through  the  gloom. 

We  friendly  converse  held. 

Between  me  and  the  star-bespangled  sky, 

Those  aged  oaks  their  crossing  branches  wave, 

And  through  them  looks  the  pale  and  placid  moon. 

How  like  a  crocodile,  or  winged  snake. 

Yon  sailing  cloud  bearr  on  its  dusky  length ! 

And  now  transformed  by  the  passing  wind, 

Methinks  it  seems  a  flying  Pegastis. 

Ay,  but  a  shapeless  band  of  blacker  hue 

Come  swiftly  after. — 

A  hollow  murmuring  wind  sotmdt  through  th« 

trees; 
I  hear  it  from  afar ;  this  bodes  a  storm. 
1  must  not  linger  here — 

{A  bell  heard  at  soms  dMSoncf.) 
The  convent  belt 
Tis  distant  still :  it  tells  their  hour  of  prayer. 
It  sends  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  breeze. 
That,  to  a  fearful  superstitious  mind. 
In  such  a  scene,  would  like  a  death-knell  come. 

[Eznr. 

ACT  V. 

ScElfE  I. — THE  nfSIDE  Or  A  COHVEHT  CHAVBL,  OF 
OLD  GOTHIC  AECHITECTtrME,  AIJI08T  DAJUt :  TWO 
TORCHES  ONLY  ARE  SEEH  AT  A  DISTAHCE,  BITRIIIIIO 
OVER  A  NEWLY-COVERED  GRAVE.  UOHTHIRO  II 
SEEN  FLASHING  THROUGH  THE  WINDOWS,  AHII 
TH17NDER  HEARD,  WITH  THE  SODirD  OV  WIWD 
BEATING  17P0N  THE  BUILDINO. 

Enter  two  MoNXS. 

Is^  Monk,   The  storm  increases  i   hark  how 
dismally 
It  howls  along  the  cloisters.    How  goes  time  ? 
2d  Monk,  It  is  the  hour ;  I  hear  them  near  at 
hand ; 
And  when  the  solemn  requiem  has  been  sung 
For  the  departed  sister,  we'll  retire. 
Yet,  should  this  tempest  still  more  violent  grow, 
We'll  beg  a  friendly  shelter  till  the  mom. 

Is^  Monk.  See,  the  procession  enters :  let  us  join. 
( The  organ  strikes  up  a  Sdlemn  prelude.). 

Enter  a  procession  of  Ncns,  with  the  Arbsss,  bearing 
torches.  After  compaasing  the  grave  twice,  and  ie> 
maining  there  some  timn,  the  organ  plays  a  grand 
dirge,  whilst  they  stand  round  the  grave. 

THE  BURIAL. 

Departed  soul,  whose  poor  remains 
This  hallow'd  lonely  grave  contains ; 
Whose  passing  storm  of  life  is  o'er. 
Whose  pains  and  sorrows  are  no  more ; 
Blpss'd  be  thou  with  the  bless'd  above  I 
Where  all  is  joy,  and  purity,  and  love. 

Let  HTIVT,  in  might  and  mercy  dread, 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  d«ul ; 

In  whom  the  stars  of  heaven  rejoice, 

And  the  ocean  lifln  its  voice ; 

Thy  spirit,  purified,  to  glory  raise. 

To  sing  with  holy  saints  his  everlasting  pntisal 


Departed  soul,  who  in  this  earthly  scene 
Hast  <>ur  lowly  sisicr  l>een, 
Swill  be  thy  way  lo  w  here  the  blessed  dwell  I 
Until  wo  meet  thee  there,  farewell !  brewelP 
8G 
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Enter  a  young  Pbnsionsk,  with  a  wild,  terrified  look,  her 
hair  and  dreas  al  scittered,  anl  rushee  forward 
amongst  them. 

Abb.  Why  comett  thou  here,  with  inch  disorder'd 
looks. 
To  break  upon  our  tad  solemDity  ? 

Pen,  0 !  I  did  hear  through  the  receding  blast. 
Such  horrid  cries  !  they  made  my  blood  run  chilL 

Abb,  Tis  but  the  varied  voices  of  the  storm, 
Which  many  times  will  sound  like  distant  screams  > 
It  has  deceived  thee. 

Pen,  0  no,  for  twice  it  call*d,  so  loudly  call*d. 
With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  of  nature  ; 
And  murder !  murder !  was  the  dreadful  cry. 
A  third  time  it  retum'd  with  feeble  strength. 
But  0*  the  sudden  ceased,  as  though  the  words 
Were  smother'd  rudely  in  the  grappled  throat. 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  the  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growl'd — 

0  !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 
That  dreadful  cry,  all  i*  the  instant  still'd : 
For  then,  to  near,  some  horrid  deed  was  done. 
And  none  to  rescue. 

Abb.  Where  didst  thou  hear  it  t 
Pen,  In  the  higher  cells. 

As  now  a  window,  open'd  by  the  storm, 

1  did  attempt  to  close. 

Itf  Mimk,  1  wish  our  brother  Bernard  were  ar- 
rived; 
He  is  upon  his  way. 

Jjbb,  Be  not  alarmM ;  it  still  may  be  deeeptioti. 
'TIS  meet  we  finish  our  solemnity. 
Nor  show  neglect  unto  the  honour'd  dead. 

(G^toft  a  iign,  and  the  organ  playt  again :  jutt 
0$  it  ceases  a  loud  knocking  is  heard  without.) 
Abb,  Ha  !  who  may  this  be  ?  hush  ! 

[Knocking  heard  again,) 
%dMonk,  It  is  the  knock  of  one  in  furious  haste. 
Hush !  hush  !  What  footsteps  come  ?   Ha !  brother 
Bernard. 

Enter  Bbrmakd,  hearing  a  lantern. 

Ut  Monk.  See,  what  a  look  he  wears  of  stiffenM 
fear! 
Where  hast  thou  been,  good  brother  f 

Bern.  I've  seen  a  horrid  sight ! 

(All  gathering  round  him  and  speaking  at  once.) 

What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Bern.  As  on  I  hasten *d,  bearing  thus  my  light, 
Across  the  path,  not  fifty  paces  off, 
I  saw  a  murderM  corse,  stretchM  on  his  back, 
Smear*d  with  new  blood,  as  though  but  newly  slain. 

Abb.  A  man  or  woman  was*t  ? 

Bern.  A  man,  a  man ! 

Abb.  Didst  thou  examine  if  within  its  breast 
There  yet  were  lodged  some  small  remains  of  life  ? 
Was  it  quite  dead  ? 

Bern.  Naught  in  the  grave  is  deader. 

I  lookM  but  once,  yet  life  did  never  lodge 
In  any  form  so  laid.— 
A  chilly  horror  seized  me,  and  I  fled. 

Ist  Monk,  And  does  the  face  seem  all  unknown 
to  thee? 

Bern.  The  face !  I  would  not  on  the  face  have 
lookM 
For  e*en  a  kingdom's  wealth,  for  all  the  world  i 


0  no !  the  bloody  ntA,  the  bloody  neck  * 
{Shaking  his  head  and  shuddering  with  horror. 

Loud  knocking  heard  without.) 
Bist.  Good  mercy  !  who  comes  next? 
Bern.  Not  &r  behind 

1  left  otir  brother  Thomas  on  the  xomA  \ 
But  then  he  did  repent  him  as  he  went 
And  threatened  to  return. 

%d  Monk,  See,  here  be  comes. 

Enter  Brother  Thomas,  with  a  wild,  tSRlfied  look. 

Isf  Monk.  How  wild  be  looks ! 

Bem.  {giUng  up  to  him  oagerif.)  What,  bait 

thou  seen  it  too  ? 

Than.  Yet.  yes  !  it  glared  upon  me  as  it  pasiU 

Bern.  What  glared  upon  thee  f 

{AU  gaHitring  round  Thomas,  ami  ipeaktug  tt 

omee.) 

O !  what  bast  ihtm  mm 

Thorn.  As,  striving  with  the  blast,  I  mimai 
came, 
Torakig  my  feeble  laatem  from  tbm  wind. 
Its  light  upon  a  dreadful  visage  glaamM, 
Which  pm«d  and  lookM  npoo  me  as  it 
But  such  a  look,  sueh  wHdness  of  despair. 
Such  horror-fltrain'd  features,  never  yet 
Did  earthly  visage  show.    I  sknmk  and  dmdteM. 
If  a  damnM  spirit  may  to  earth  retwa, 
I've  seen  it. 

Bom.         Was  there  any  blood  upon  it } 

Thorn.  Nay,  as  it  passed,  I  did  not  see  lis  hm\ 
Naught  but  the  horrid  fiiee. 

Bom.  It  is  the  murderer. 

\9tMonk.  What  way  west  it? 

Thmn.  I  durst  not  look  till  I  had  past'd  it  ftr. 
Then  turning  round,  upon  the  rising  bank, 
I  taw,  between  me  and  the  paly  tky, 
A  dusky  form,  totting  and  agitated. 
I  stoppM  to  mark  it;  but,  in  truth,  I  fiMmd 
*Twas  but  a  sapling  bending  to  the  wind. 
And  so  I  onward  hied,  and  look'd  no  more. 

\st  MotUi.  But  we  must  look  tot ;  wt  mmt  M- 
lowit: 
Our  duty  so  commands.    {To  %d  Monk.)  WHIT** 

go,  brother  ? 
{To  Bernard.)  And  yon,  good  Bernard  ? 

Bern.  If  I  needs  nwt  ft. 

1st  Monk.  Come,  we  must  all  go. 

Abb.  Heaven  be  with  yoa,ttai! 

[EmmTMoski^ 

Pen.  Amen  !  amen  !  Good  hcnvnn  be  with  « 
all! 
O  what  a  dreadfhl  night ! 

Abb.  Daughters,  retire ;  peaee  to  the  ptanM 
dead! 
Our  solemn  ceremony  now  is  finish^.      [Exan. 

Scum  IL — ^A  LAEOK  mooM  nr  tbs  cunvur,  rvt 

DAAK. 


Bttier  the  Asnss,  yonng  FaMnHBn  beariaf  a  H^ 
and  several  Nms ;  she  aeis  down  the  light  oa  a  leUt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  to  that  the  room  is  still  WI7 
gloomy. 

Abb.   They  have  been  longer    aheant  thaa  1 
thought; 
I  fear  he  has  escaped  tiicm. 
Isf^Mi.  HenirtB  forbid! 
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Pen  No,  no,  found  out  fiml  morier  ever  is. 
And  the  foul  murderer  too. 

9d  NutL  The  good  Saint  Frtneif  will  dtreet  their 
search; 
The  hlood  so  near  this  holjr  eonvent  shed 
For  threefold  vengeance  calls. 

Jjbb,  I  hear  a  noise  within  the  inner  oovrt^ 
ThcjT  are  retnmM;  {Hgttningf)    and  Bernard's 

Toice  I  hear  t 
Thejr  are  retnm*d. 

Pm.  Why  do  I  tremble  so  f 

It  is  not  I  who  ought  to  tremble  thus. 
2d  Nmn.  I  hear  them  at  the  door. 
Bgm.  (toifAow/.)  Open  the  door,  I  pray  thee, 
brother  Thomas ; 
I  cannot  now  unhand  the  prisoner. 
(^H  $peak  togtiher,  thrinking  back  from  the 
do&Tf  and  ttaring  upon  on§  another,) 
Be  is  with  them  ! 

{A  foiding  door  at  the  lottom  qf  the  tfage  i$ 
opened,  and  enter  Bernard*  Thomas,  and  the 
other  two  Monks,  carrying  lanterns  in  their 
hands  and  bringing  in  De  Monfort  They 
are  liketciee  followed  by  other  Monks.  A$  they 
lead  forward  De  Monfort,  the  light  is  turned 
away,  so  that  he  is  seen  obscurely  /  but  when 
they  come  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  they  turn 
the  light  side  qf  their  lanterns  on  him  at  once, 
and  his  face  is  seen  in  ail  the  strengthened 
horror  of  despair,  with  his  hands  and  clothes 
Uoody,  Abbess  and  Nuns  speak  at  once,  and 
start  badL) 

Holy  saints  be  with  us ! 
Bern,  {to  Abb.)  Behold  the  man  of  blood ! 
Afib,  Of  misery  too ;  I  cannot  look  upon  him. 
Bern,  {to  Nuns.)  Nay,  holy  sisters, turn  not  thus 
away. 
Speak  to  him,  if,  perchance,  he  will  regard  you ; 
For  from  bis  mouth  we  have  no  utterance  heard. 
Save  one  deep  groan  and  smother'd  exclamation. 
When  first  we  seized  him. 

Abb.  (fo  De  Mon.)  Most  miserable  man,  how  art 
thou  thus  ?  {Pauses.) 

Thy  tongue  is  silent,  but  those  bloody  hands 
Do  witness  horrid  things.    What  is  thy  name  ? 
De  Mon,  {roused,  looks  steadfastly  at  the  Abbess 
for  some  time,  then  speaking  in  a  short 
hurried  voice.)  I  have  no  name. 
Ahb.  {to  Ben\)  Do  it  thyself;  I'll  speak  to  him 

no  more. 
Pen.  O  holy  saints  !  that  this  should  be  the  man 
Who  did  against  his  fellow  lift  the  stroke, 
Whil*t  he  so  loudly  call'd. — 
Still  in  my  ears  it  rings :  O  murder !  murder ! 
De  Mon.  {starting.)  He  calls  again ! 
Pen.  No,  he  did  call,  but  now  his  voice  is  still'd. 
Tis  past. 
De  Man.  'TIS  past 

Pen.  Yes,  it  is  past !  art  thou  not  he  who  did  it  ? 
( De  Monfort  utters  a  deep  groan,  and  is  supported 
from  falling  by  the  Monks.    A  noise  is  heard 
without.) 
A^.  What  noise  is  this  of  heavy  lumbering  steps. 
Like  mrn  who  with  a  weighty  burden  come  ? 
Bern.  It  is  the  body :  I  have  orders  given 
That  here  it  should  be  laid. 


{Enter  men,  bearing  the  body  cf  Rezenvelt, 
covered  with  a  white  cMh,  and  set  it  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  .*  they  then  uncoter  tt, 
De  Monfort  stands  fixed  and  motionless  with 
horror,  only  that  a  sudden  shivering  seems  to 
pass  over  him  when  they  uncover  the  corpse. 
The  Abbess  and  Nuns  shrink  back  and  retire 
to  some  dhtance,  all  the  rest  fixing  their  eyes 
steadfastly  upon  De  Moiifort    A  long  pauu.) 
Bern,    {to  De  Mon.)   Seest  thou  that  lifeless 
corpse,  those  bloody  wounds  ? 
See  how  he  lies,  who  but  so  shortly  since 
A  living  creature  was,  with  all  the  powers 
Of  sense,  and  motion,  and  humanity ! 
0  !  what  a  heart  had  he  who  did  this  deed  ! 

\st  Monk,  {looking  at  the  body.)  How  hard  thoss 
teeth  against  the  lips  are  press'd, 
As  though  he  struggled  still ! 
2d  Monk.    The  hands,  too,  clench'ds  the  last 

efforts  of  nature. 
(De  Monfort  still  stands  motionless.    Brother 
Thomas  then  goes  to  the  body,  and  raising  up 
the  head  a  little,  turns  it  toward  De  Monfort) 
Thom.  Know'st  thou  this  ghastly  face  ? 
De  Mon.  {putting  his  hands  before  his  face  in 
violent  perturbation.)  0  do  not !  do  not ! 
Veil  it  from  my  sight ! 
Put  me  to  any  agony  but  this  ! 

Thom.  Ha  *  dost  thou  then  confess  the  dreadful 
deed  ? 
Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  awful  Heaven 
Such  horrid  murder  done  ?   What  fiend  eoold  tempt 
thee  ? 
{Pnunes  and  looks  steadfastly  at  De  M<mfort) 
De  Mon.  I  hear  thy  words,  but  do  not  hear  their 
sense — 
Hast  thou  not  cover'd  it  ? 
Bern,  {to  Thom.)  Forbear,  my  brother,  for  thoa 
seest  right  well 
He  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer  thee. 
Let  us  retire  and  leave  him  for  a  while. 
These  windows  are  with  iron  grated  o'eri 
He  is  secured,  and  other  duty  calls. 
Thom.  Then  let  it  be. 

Bern,  {to  Monks,  ^c.)  Come,  let  us  all  deptrt 
'Exeunt    Abbess    and  Nuds,  followed  by  the 
Monks.     One  Monk  lingering  a  little  behind,) 
De  Mon.  All  gone  !  {Perceiving  the  Monk.)  O 

stay  thou  here .' 
Afon^.  It  must  not  be. 

De  Mon.  Til  give  thee  gold  ;  I'll  make  thee  rich 
in  gold. 
If  thou  wilt  stay  e'en  but  a  little  while. 
Monk.  I  must  not,  must  not  stay. 
De  Mon.  I  do  conjure  thee ! 

Monk.  I  dare  not  stay  with  thee.  {Going.) 

De  Mon.  And  wilt  thou  go  ? 

{Catching  hold  of  him  eagerly.) 
0  !  throw  thy  cloak  upon  this  grisly  form  ! 
The  unclosed  eyes  do  stare  upon  me  stilL 
0  do  not  leave  me  thus  ! 

[Monk  covers  the  body,  and  Exit. 
De  Mon.  {alone,  looking  at  the  covered  body,  btd 
at  a  distance.)    Alone  with  thee !  but 
thou  art  nothine;  now. 
'TIS  dune,  'tis  number'd  with  the  thin^  o*er\^t.\ 
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Would,  would  it  were  to  come ! — 

What  fated  end,  what  darkljr  gathering  cloud 

Will  close  on  all  this  horror  ? 

0  that  dire  madness  would  unloose  my  thoughts. 
And  fill  my  mind  with  wildest  fantasies. 
Dark,  restless,  terrible  !  aught,  aught  but  this  ! 

{Pautet  and  8hudder$,) 
How  with  convulsive  life  he  heaved  beneath  me, 
£*en  with  the  death *8  wound  gored !  0  horrid, 

horrid ! 
Methinks  I  feel  him  still. — ^What  sound  is  that  f 

1  heard  a  smother'd  groan. — It  is  impossible ! 

(Looking  $tea4fa$tly  at  the  body.) 
It  moves !  it  moves !  the  cloth  doth  heave  and 

swell. 
It  moves  again !  I  cannot  suffer  this — 
Whatever  it  be,  I  will  uncover  it 
(Run*  to  the  corpse,  and  teart  qjB^  the  cloth  in 
deepatr.) 
All  still  beneath. 

Naught  is  there  here  but  fixM  and  grisly  death. 
How  sternly  fixM !  0 !  those  glazed  eyes  ! 
They  look  upon  me  still. 

(Shrinks  back  with  horror.) 
Come,  madness !  come  unto  me,  senseless  death ! 
I  cannot  suffer  this  !  Here,  rocky  wall. 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them ! 
(Runs  furiously,  and,  dashing  his  head  against 
the  wall,  falls  upon  the  floor.) 

Enter  two  Momca  hastily. 
XstMonk.  See;  wretched  man,  he  hath  destroy 'd 

himself. 
U  Monk.  He  does  but  faint    Let  us  remove  him 

hence. 
Xst  Monk.  We  did  not  well  to  leave  him  here 

alone. 
U  Monk.  Come,  let  us  bear  him  to  the  open  air. 
[Exeunt,  bearing  out  De  Monfort 

ScClfE  III. BEFORE  THE  GATES  OF  THE  CONVERT. 

Enter  Janx  Da  Monfokt,  Fkbbbko,  and  MANiraL.  As 
they  are  proceeding  towards  the  gate,  Jane  stops  Aort 
and  shrinks  back. 

JFVeb.  Ha !    wherefore  f    has  a  sudden  illness 

seized  thee  ? 
Jane.  No,  no,  my  friend.— And  yet  I'm  very 
faint — 
I  dread  to  enter  here. 

Man.  Ay,  so  I  thought ; 

For,  when  between  the  trees,  that  abbey  tower 
First  show'd  its    top,  I  saw  your    countenance 

change. 
Bat  breathe  a  little  here ;  I'll  go  before, 
And  make  inquiry  at  the  nearest  gate. 
Freb.  Do  so,  good  Manuel. 

(Manuel  goes  and  knocks  at  the  gate.) 
Courage,  dear  madam :  all  may  yet  be  well. 
Rezenvelt's  servant,  frighten'd  with  the  storm. 
And  seeing  that  his  master  join'd  him  not. 
As  by  appointment,  at  the  forest  edge. 
Might  be  alarm'd,  and  give  too  ready  ear 
To  an  unfounded  rumour. 
He  saw  it  not ;  he  came  not  here  himself. 
Jane,  (looking  eagerly  to  the  gale,  where  Manuel 
talks  with  the  Porter.)  Ha !  see,  he  Ulks 
with  some  one  earnestly. 


And  seeit  thou  not  that  motion  of  his  hands  ? 
He  stands  like  one  who  heart  a  horrid  tale. 
Almigh^  God !       (Manuel  ^oss  into  the  canceni.) 

He  comes  not  back ;  be  enters. 
Freb.  Bear  up,  my  noble  friend. 
Jane.  1  will,  I  will !  But  thif  toipense  is  dread* 

fuL 
(A  long  pause.     Bfannel  re-enters  from   the 
convent,  and  comes  forward  slowly  with  a  sad 
countenance.) 
Is  this  the  lace  of  one  who  bears  good  tidings ! 
0  God !  his  face  doth  tell  the  horrid  fiict  s 
There  is  naught  doubtful  here. 
Freb.  How  is  it,  Maaad  ? 

Man.  I*ve  seen  him  through  a  creyiee  in  bister: 
It  is  indeed  my  master.  (Bursting  intotean.) 

(Jznie  faints,  and  is  mpported  6y  Fftbeii|.) 

Enter  Aasasa  and  several  Nona  ftom  ibe  cnwtiM,  vhs 
gather  about  her,  and  nppXj  remedieai    She  letuwia 

\st  Nun.  The  life  letoma  again. 
5td  Nun.  Yet,  the  icvif& 

Abb.  (to  Freb.)  Let  me  entreat  thit  noble  My^ 
leave 
To  lead  her  in.    She  teems  in  great  dittnit . 
We  would  with  holy  kindnett  tooCbe  her  wo. 
And  do  by  her  the  deedt  of  Christian  love. 
JVcft.  Madam,  yonr  goodnest  bat  my  gntafcl 
thanks. 
Exxuirr,  SMpporting  Jane  uif  e  the  eoHsest. 

SCEint  IV.-— DC  HOHFOXTO  DIIOOTXRBD  tniTW  0 
A  THOUOHTn7L  POSTUnX.  HB  BCMADIt  t»  ftt 
BOMB  TIME.  Hit  FACE  AFTEBWABn  BESIM  TS 
APPEAB  ACrTATBO,  LIKE  ONE  WROtB  MDIt  ■ 
HABBOWED  WITH  THE  SEVBBEST  THOfWBII; 
THEN,  STABTINO  FBOM  HIS  SEAT,  HB  CLASVS  BOB 
HANDS  TOOETHEB,  AND  HOLDt  THEM  VT  TO 
IIBAVBN. 

De  Mon.  0  that  I  ne'er  had  known  the  li^t  of 
day  ! 
That  filmy  darkness  on  mine  eyes  bad  bung, 
And  closed  me  out  from  the  fair  face  of  natwt ! 
0  that  my  mind  in  mental  darknett  pent. 
Had  no  perception,  no  distinction  known. 
Of  fair,  or  foul,  perfection,  or  defect. 
Nor  thought  conceived  of  proud  pie-eininenet ! 
0  that  it  had  !  O  that  I  had  been  fofm*d 
An  idiot  from  the  birth  !  a  tenselets  cbangeliig^ 
Who  eats  his  glutton's  meal  with  greedy  baste. 
Nor  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him. — 

(Pauses  f  then,  in  a  calmer,  sorroufid  teks.) 
What  am  I  now  ?  how  ends  the  day  of  life  ? 
For  end  it  must ;  and  terrible  this  gloom. 
This  storm  of  horrors  that  surrounds  its  dote. 
This  little  term  of  natoret  agony 
Will  soon  be  o'er,  and  what  is  past  Is  past : 
But  shall  I  then,  on  the  dark  lap  of  earth 
Lay  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness. 
Like  senseless  clod  that  doth  no  pressure  icel 
From  wearing  foot  of  daily  passenger  ( 
Like  steeped  rock  o'er  which  the  breaking  waves 
Bellow  and  foam  unheard  }  O  would  I  could ! 

Enter  Manobl,  who  aprings  forward  to  his  nuswr,  M 
la  checked  upon  perceiving  Db  Mohpobt  draw  back 
and  look  stemlj  at  him. 

Man.  My  lord,  my  roaster!  O  my  dearest  matter' 
(De  Monfort  tHll  looks  at  him  without  speaking:. 
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Najy  CO  not  that  regird  me,  good  my  lord ! 
8p«ak  to  me :  am  I  not  your  faithful  Manuel  ? 

De  Man,  (tn  a  hoity,  broken  vidce.)  Art  thou 
alone  ? 

Mem,  No,  sir,  the  Lady  Jane  is  on  her  way ; 
She  is  not  far  behind. 

De  Mon.  [toesing  hU  arm  over  hU  head  in  an 
agomif.)  This  is  too  much !  All  I  can  bear 
but  this  * 
It  must  not  be. — Run  and  prevent  her  coming. 
Say,  he  who  is  detain *d  a  prisoner  here 
Is  one  to  her  unknown.    I  now  am  nothing. 
I  am  a  man  of  hoty  claims  bereft  i 
Out  of  the  pale  of  social  kindred  cast ; 
Kamelcfs  and  horrible. — 
Tell  her  De  Monfort  far  from  hence  is  gone 
Into  A  desolate  and  distant  land, 
Re*er  to  return  again.    Fly,  tell  her  this ; 
For  we  must  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Javb  Db  MoKroRT,  banting  Into  the  chamber, 
and  followed  by  Fausaa,  Abbbss,  and  several  Ncms. 


p.  We  must?  we  must!  My  brother,  O  my 
brother ! 
(De  Monfort  turns  away  his  head  and  hides  his 
face  with  kis  arm,     Jane  stops  short,  and, 
wtaking  a  great  ^ort,  ttams  to  Freberg,  and 
the  others  who  followed  her,  and  with  an  air  of 
dignity  stretches  out  her  hand,  beckoning  them 
to  retire.    All  retire  hut  Freberg,  who  seems  to 
hesitate.) 
And  thou  too,  Freberg:  call  it  not  unkind. 
[Exrr  Freberg,  Jane  and  De  Monfort  only  remain. 
Jane.  My  hapless  Monfort ! 
'De  Monfort  turns  round  and  looks  sorrotcfully 
t^4m  her  g  she  opens  her  arms  to  him,  and  he, 
rushing  into  them,  hides  his  face  upon  her 
breast  and  u>eeps.) 
Jane.  Ay,  give  thy  sorrow   vent;  here  mayst 

thou  weep. 
De  Man.  {in  broken  accents.)  O!  this,  my  sister, 
makes  me  feel  again 
The  kindness  of  affection. 
My  mind  has  in  a  dreadful  storm  been  tost ; 
Horrid  and  dark. — I  thought  to  weep  no  more. 
Tre  done  a  deed — But  I  am  human  still. 
Jane.  1  know  thy  sufferings :  leave  thy  sorrow 
free: 
Thou  art  with  one  who  never  did  upbraid } 
Who  mourns,  who  loves  thee  still. 
De  Man.  Ah  !  sayst  thou  so  ?  no,  no  ;  it  should 
not  be. 
{Shrinking  from  her.)  I  am  a  foul  and  bloody  mur- 
derer. 
For  such  embrace  unmeet :  O  leave  me  !  leave  me  ! 
DisgTTtce  and  public  shame  abide  me  now ; 
And  all,  alas  !  who  do  my  kindred  own. 
The  direful  portion  share. — Away,  away  ! 
Shall  a  disgraced  and  public  criminal 
Degrade  thy  name,  and  claim  affinity 
To  noble  worth  like  thine  ? — I  have  no  name — 
Vm  nothing  now,  not  e'en  to  thee ;  depart 
{She  takes  his  hand,  and  grasping  it  firmly, 

spetikn  with  a  determined  v<rice.) 
Jrtne.  Da  Monfort,  hand  in  hand  we  have  enjoy*d 
The  playful  term  of  infancy  together ; 
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And  in  the  rougher  path  of  xipen'd  years 

We've  been  each  other's  stay.    Dark  lowers  our 

fate. 
And  terrible  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  us  ; 
But  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 
Which  severs  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 
This  fix'd  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  prison- 
house  ; 
In  the  terriffic  face  of  armed  law  ; 
Yea,  on  the  scafibld,  if  it  needs  must  be, 
I  never  will  forsake  thee. 

De  Mon.    {looking   at  her  with   admiratUm,) 
Heaven  bless  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Jane ! 
I  thought  to  sink  beneath  this  load  of  ill, 
Depressed  with  infamy  and  open  shame ; 
I  thought  to  sink  in  abject  wretchedness : 
But  for  thy  sake  I'll  rouse  my  manhood  up. 
And  meet  it  bravely  ;  no  unseemly  weakness, 
I  feel  my  rising  strength,  shall  blot  my  end. 
To  clothe  thy  cheek  with  shame. 

Jane.  Yes,  thou  art  noble  stilL 

De  Mon.  With  thee  I  am  ;  who  were  not  so  with 
thee? 
But  ah  !  my  sister,  short  will  be  the  term. 
Death's  stroke  will  come,  and  in  that  state  beyond. 
Where  things  unutterable  wait  the  soul, 
New  from  its  earthly  tenement  dischaq^. 
We  shall  be  sever'd  far. 
Far  as  the  spotless  purity  of  virtue 
Is  from  the  murderer's  guilt,  far  shall  we  be. 
This  is  the  gulf  of  dead  uncertainty 
From  which  the  soul  recoils. 

Jane.  The  God  who  made  thee  is  a  God  of  mercy  | 
Think  upon  this. 

DeMon.  {shaking  his  head.)  No,  no!  this  blood!  9 
this  blood  ! 

Jane.  Yes,  e'en  the  sin  of  blood  may  be  forgiven. 
When  humble  penitence  hath  once  atoned. 

De  Mon.  {eae:erly.)  What,  after  terms  of  length- 
en'd  misery, 
Imprison 'd  anguish  of  tormented  spirits, 
Shall  I  again,  a  renovated  soul. 
Into  the  blessed  family  of  the  good 
Admittance  have  ?  Think'st  thou  that  this  maybe? 
Speak  if  thou  canst :  O  speak  me  comfort  here  I 
For  dreadful  fancies,  like  an  armed  host. 
Have  pushM  me  to  despair.     It  is  most  horrible-^ 

0  speak  of  hope  !  If  any  hope  there  be. 

(Jane  is  silent,  and  looks  sorrowfully  upon  himf 
then  clasping  her  hands,  and  turning  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  seems  to  mutter  a  prayer.) 

De  Mon.  Ha !  dost  thou  pray  for  me  ?  Heaven 
hear  thy  prayer  ! 

1  fain  would  kneel. — Alas  !  I  dare  not  do  it. 
Jane.  Not  so  !  all  by  th'  Almighty  Father  form'd. 

May  in  their  deepest  misery  call  on  him. 
Come,  kneel  with  me,  my  brother. 

{She  kneels  and  prays  to  herself;  he  kneels  by 

her,  and  clasps  his  hands  fervently,  but  speaks 

not.     A  noise  of  chains  clanking  is  heard 

without,  and  they  both  rise.) 

De  Mon.  Hear'st  thou  that  noise  ?    They  come 

to  interrupt  us. 
Jane,  {moiling  towards  a  side  door.)  Then  let  us 
enter  here. 

2q2 
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Dt  Mon.  [catching  hold  cf  her  vHth  a  look  qf 
horror.)  Not  there— not  there — the  cor];>se 
—the  bloody  corpse ! 
Jane.  What,  lies  he  there  ? — ^Unhappy  Rezen- 

velt  ? 
De  Mon.  A  sudden  thought  has  come  across  my 
mind) 
How  came  it  not  before  ?    Unhappy  Rezenvelt ! 
Say^t  thou  but  this  ? 
Jane.  What  should  I  say?   he  was  an  honest 
man ; 
I  still  have  thought  him  such,  as  such  lament  him. 
(De  Monfort  vttert  a  deep  groan.) 
What  means  this  heavy  groan  ? 

De  Mon.  It  hath  a  meaning. 

Enter  Abbess  and  Mokks,  with  two  OpnosRs  of  Justice 
canying  fetters  in  their  hands  to  put  upon  Da  Momtobt. 

Jane,  [starting.)  What  men  are  these  ? 
Ut  Off.  Lady,  we  are  the  servants  of  the  law, 
And  bear  with  us  a  power,  which  doth  constrain 
To  bind  with  fetters  this  our  prisoner. 

{Pointing  to  De  Monfort) 
Jane.  A  stranger  uncondemn 'd  ?  this  cannot  be. 
lit  Of.  As  yet,  indeed,  he  b  by  law  unjudged, 
But  is  so  far  condemn 'd  by  circumstance. 
That  law,  or  custom  sacred  held  as  law. 
Doth  fully  warrant  us,  and  it  must  be. 

Jane.  Nay,  say  not  so ;  he  has  no  power  t' escape : 
Distress  hath  bomid  him  with  a  heavy  chain ; 
There  is  no  need  of  yours. 

Ut  Off.  We  must  perform  our  office. 
Jane.  O !  do  not  offer  this  indignity  ! 
\Bt  Off.  Is  it  indignity  in  sacred  law 
To  bind  a  murderer  ?  {To  2d  Officer.)  Come, do  thy 
*"  work. 

Jane.  Harsh  are  thy  words,  and  stem  thy  bar^ 
den*d  brow ; 
Dark  is  thine  eye  ;  but  all  some  pity  have 
Unto  the  last  extreme  of  misery. 
I  do  beseech  thee !  if  thou  art  a  man — 

[Kneeling  to  kiwL) 
(De  Monfort,  routed  at  thi$,  runt  up  to  Jane, 
and  raises  her  hastily  from  the  ground:  then 
gtretches  himself  up  proudly.) 
De  Mon.  [to  Jane.)  Stand  thou  erect  in  native 
dignity  j 
And  bend  to  none  on  earth  the  suppliant  knee, 
Though  clothed  in  power  imperial.    To  my  heart 
It  gives  a  feller  gripe  than  many  irons. 
[Holding  out  his  hands.)  Here,  officers  of  law,  bind 

on  those  shackles ; 
And,  if  they  are  too  light,  brin^  heavier  chains. 
Add  iron  to  iron ;  load,  crush  me  to  the  ground  t 
Nay,  heap  ten  thousand  weight  upon  my  breast. 
For  that  were  best  of  all. 

[A  long  pause,  whilst  they  put  irons  upon  him. 
After  they  are  on,  Jane  looks  at  him  sorrow^ 
fully,  and  lets  her  head  sink  on  her  breast. 
De  Monfort  stretches  out  his  hand,  looks  at 
them,  and  then  at  Jane  t  crosses  them  over  his 
)Mreast,  and  endeavours  to  suppress  his  feel- 
ings.) 
1st  Off.  I  have  it,  too,  in  charge  to  move  you 
hence,  (7V»  De  Monfort) 

Into  mother  chamber  more  secure. 


De  Mon,  Well,  I  am  ready,  sir. 
[Approaching  Jane,  whom  Iks  Abbeti  is 
touring  to  contort,  hut  to  no  purpoae.) 
Ah  !  wherefore  thus !  most  honoor'd  and  most  dmi ' 
Shrink  not  at  the  accoutrements  of  ill. 
Daring  the  thing  itself. 

[Endeavouring  to  look  ckeeffid.) 
Wilt  thou  permit  me  with  a  gyved  hand  f 

[She  gives  her  hand,  which  he  raiset  to  his  1^) 
This  was  my  proudest  office. 

[ExEvrr,  De  Monfort  ieaditsg  oaf  Jsm. 


Scant  V. — All  AFAETMniT  nr  nn 
iifo  iirro  Aivonm  moon,  whoik 
Dooa  IS  sEEir  m  thk  bottom  or  the 

ORE  COmVEK  A  MOMX  IS  BEER   XaSEUH*. 

Enter  another  Monk,  who,  on  pereelvtag  hiiD,  stops  tiD 
he  rises  from  his  knees,  and  ihan  foea  esf«l|  s^  ii 
hbn. 

Ut  Monk,  How  is  the  prisoner  ? 

2d  Monk,  [pointing  to  the  d^or,)  Ho  h  wfAlB, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  dealing  with  him. 

\st  Monk.  How  is  this,  good  bietkr.? 

Methought  he  braved  it  with  a  manly  epirit ; 
And  led,  with  shackled  hands,  his  sister  forth. 
Like  one  resolved  to  bear  misfortone  brmve^. 

fid  Monk.  Yes,  with  heroic  courage,  for  a  wUi 
He  8cem*d  inspired ;  but,  soon  depretsM  agiiik, 
Remorse  and  dark  despair  o*erwhefan'd  his  soili 
And,  from  the  violent  working  of  hit  mhid. 
Some  stream  of  life  within  his  breast  has  b«it| 
For  many  a  time,  within  a  little  spMV, 
The  ruddy  tide  has  rush'd  into  his  month. 
God  g^nt  his  pains  be  short ! 

1st  Monk,  How  does  the  My.' 

2d  Monk.  She  sits  and  bears  his  head  upon  kn 
lap. 
Wiping  the  cold  drops  from  his  ghastly  foe* 
With  such  a  look  of  tender  ^iretchediiess. 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  see  her.— 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

1st  Monk.  It  wears,  methinks,  qpoa  the  ■Hii^ 
hour. 
It  is  a  dark  and  fearful  night :  the  moon 
Is  wrapp'd  in  sable  clouds ;  the  chill  blast  sowli 
Like  dismal  lamentations.    Aj,  who  kaows 
That  voices  mix  with  the  dark  midnight  winds } 
Nay,  as  I  pass'd  that  yawning  cavern^  mouth, 
A  whispering  sound,  unearthly,  reach'd  my  ear, 
And  o'er  my  head  a  chilly  eoldiiess  crept 
Are  there  not  wicked  fiends  and  damned  sprites. 
Whom  yawning  chamels,  and  th'unlatbomMdepIki 
Of  secret  darkness,  at  this  fearful  hour. 
Do  upwards  send,  to  watch,  unseen,  aroimd 
The  murderer's  death-bed,  at  his  fotal  term. 
Ready  to  hail  with  dire  and  horrid  welcome, 
Their  future  mate  ? — ^I  do  believe  there  are. 

2d  Monk.  Peace,  peace  !  a  God  of  wisdom  aadef 
mercy. 
Veils  from  our  sight— Ha !  hear  that  heavy  grata. 

{A  groan  kmrd  within.) 

Ut  Monk,  It  is  the  djring  man. 

[Another  grmL) 

2d  Monk.  God  grant  him  rett ! 

lU»UmissgutAiim,) 


DE  MONFORT. 
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I  hear  lum  stragj^liiig  iB  the  gripe  of  deftdi. 

O  pitcciis  heaven  !  (GoM/^'om  the  door.) 

Eaier  Brothsr  Tkohai  ftom  the  chamber. 

How  DOW,  good  brother  f 
Thorn.  Retire,  my  friends.    O  manj  a  bed  of 
death 
With  all  its  paogs  and  horrors  I  hare  seen, 
Bvt  never  aught  like  this !  Retire,  mj  friends  i 
The  death-bell  will  iU  twful  signal  give, 
When  be  has  breathed  his  last 
I  wooM  move  hence,  bat  I  am  weak  and  faint  t 
Let  me  a  moment  on  thj  shoulder  lean. 
O,  weak  and  mortal  man  ! 

{Leans  on  eeeond  Monk  t  a  paute,) 

Enter  BaavAan  from  the  chamber. 

Jd  Momk,  {to  Bern.)  How  is  jour  penitent  f 
Bern,  He  is  with  Hm  who  made  him ;  Hui,  who 
knows 
The  soul  of  man :  before  whose  awful  presence 
Th'  oneceptrcd  t]rrant,  simple,  helpless,  stands 
Like  an  unclothed  babe.  {Bell  tolle.) 

The  dismal  sound ! 
Retire  and  pray  for  the  blood-s tain'd  soul : 
May  heaven  have  mercy  on  him  !  {Bdl  tolle  again,) 

[Exavirr. 

Scnrc  VI.«-A  hall  om  LAmoK  mooM  nf  the  cox- 

VKITT.  THX  BODIES  OV  DB  MOITTOBT  AND  BEZEIf- 
VKLT  ABB  DISCOVEBED  LAID  OUT  UPON  A  LOW 
TABLE  OB  PLATTOBM,  COVEBED  WITH  BLACK. 
FBEBEBO,  BBBBABD,  ABBESS,  MOITKS,  ABD  BURS 
ATTElfDIiro. 

Abb.  {to  Freb.)  Here  must  thoy  lie,  my  lord, 
until  we  know 
RetpectlDg  this  the  order  of  the  law. 

Fr«6.  And  you  have  wisely  done,  my  reverend 
mother. 

(Goes  to  the  tabU,  and  looke  at  the  bodies,  but 
tcUhattt  uncovering  them.) 
Unhappy  men  !  ye,  both  in  nature  rich. 
With  talents  and  with  virtues  were  endued. 
Ye  should  have  loved,  yet  deadly  rancour  came, 
And  in  the  prime  and  manhood  of  jrour  days 
Ye  sleep  in  horrid  death.    O  direful  hate ! 
What  shame  and  wretchedness  his  portion  is, 
Who,  for  a  secret  inmate,  harbours  thee ! 
And  who  shall  call  him  blameless,  who  excites, 
Ungenerously  excites,  with  careless  scorn, 
Such  baleful  passion  in  a  brother's  breast, 
Wliom  heaven  commands  to  love?    Low  are  ye 

bid: 
Still  all  contention  now.— Low  are  ye  laid : 
I  loved  you  \Mk,  and  mourn  yout  hapless  fall. 

Abb.  They  were  your  firiemls,  my  lord  ? 

Freb.  I  loved  them  both.    How  does  the  Lady 
Jane  ? 

Abb.  She  bears  misfortune  with  intrepid  sonl. 
I  never  saw  in  woman  bow'd  with  grief, 
Such  moving  ^ignity. 

Freb.  Ay,  still  the  same. 

IVe  known  her  long :  of  worth  most  excellent ; 
But  in  the  day  of  wo,  she  ever  rose 
Upon  the  mind  with  added  majesty, 
A9  the  dark  mountain  more  sublimely  towers 
Mantled  in  ckrads  and  ttoiB. 


Enter  Mahobl  and  Jsaoi 

i&fan.  {pointing.)  Here,  my  good  Jerome,  here^ 

a  piteous  sight 
Jer.  A  piteous  sight !  yet  I  will  look  upon  hha  t 
1*11  see  his  face  in  death.    Alas,  alas ! 
I've  seen  him  move  a  noble  gentleman ; 
And  when  with  vexing  passion  undistuib'd. 
He  look*d  most  graciously. 
{Lifts  up  in  mistake  the  cloth  from  the  body  qf 
Rezenvelt,  and  starts  back  with  horror.) 
Oh !  this  was  the  bloody  work !  Oh,  oh !  oh,  oh  ! 
That  human  hands  could  do  it ! 

{Drops  the  cloth  again.) 
Man.  That  is  the  murder'd  corpse ;  here  lies  De 
Monfort 

{Going  to  uncover  the  other  bodjf.) 
Jer.  {turning  away  his  head.)  No,  no  !  I  cannot 

look  upon  him  now. 
jlfon.  Didst  thou  not  come  to  see  him  f 
Jer.  Fy  !  cover  him — inter  him  in  the  dark-* 
Let  no  one  look  upon  him. 
Bern.  {To  Jer.)  Well  dost  thou  show  the  ab- 
horrence nature  feels 
For  deeds  of  blood,  and  I  commend  thee  well. 
In  the  most  ruthless  heart  compassion  wakes 
For  one,  who,  from  the  hand  of  fellow  man. 
Hath  felt  such  cruelty. 

( Uncovering  the  body  qf  Rezenvelt) 
This  is  the  murder'd  corse  ; 

(  Uncovering  the  body  qf  De  Monfort) 
But  see,  I  pray  ! 
Here  lies  the  murderer.    What  think*st  thou  hen  ? 
Look  on  those  features,  thou  hast  seen  them  oft. 
With  the  last  dreadful  conflict  of  despair. 
So  fixM  in  horrid  strength.  || 

See  those  knit  brows ;  those  hollow  sunken  eyes  i 
The  sharpen'd  nose,  with  nostrils  all  distent ; 
That  writhed  mouth,  where  yet  the  teeth  appear. 
In  agony,  to  gnash  the  nether  lip. 
Think'st  thou,  less  painful  than  the  murderer^ 

knife 
Was  such  a  death  as  this 
Ay,  and  how  changed  too  those  matted  locks  ! 

Jer.  Merciful  heaven  !  his  hair  is  grisly  grown, 
Changed  to  white  age,  that  was,  but  too  days  since. 
Black  as  the  raven's  plume.    How  may  this  be  ? 
Bern.  Such  change,  from  violent  conflict  of  the- 
mind, 
Will  sometimes  come. 

Jer.  Alas,  alas  !  most  wretched  ! 

Thou  wert  too  good  to  do  a  cruel  deed. 
And  so  it  kill'd  thee.    Thou  hast  suflTer'd  for  it 
God  rest  thy  soul !  I  needs  must  touch  thy  hand, 
And  bid  thee  long  farewell. 

{Laying  his  hand  on  De  Monfort) 
Bern.  Draw  back,  draw  back ;  see  where  the 
lady  comes. 

Enter  Jaxb  Ds  MoNPoaT. 

(Freberg,  who  has  been  for  some  time  retired  by 
himself  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage,  now  steps 
forward  to  lead  her  in,  but  checks  himself  on- 
seeing  the  fixed  sorrow  qf  her  countenance, 
and  draws  back  respectfully.  Jane  advances 
to  ^  table,  and  looks  attentively  at  the  coveroi 
bodies.     Manuel  points  out  the  body  qf  Dt 
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MoDfort,  and  she  gives  a  gentle  inelinaticn  <tf 
the  ?ieady  to  signify  that  she  understands  him. 
She   then   bends    tenderly  over    it,  without 
speaking, 
Man,  {to  Jzne,a8  she  raises  her  head,)  0,  madam! 

my  good  lord. 
Jane,  Well  says  thy  love,  my  good  aud  faithful 
Manuel ; 
But  we  must  mourn  in  silence. 
Man,  Alas !  the  times  that  I  have  follow'd  him ! 
Jane.  Forbear,  my  faithful  Manuel.  For  this  love 
Thou  hast  my  grateful  thanks;  and  here'ft  my 

hand: 
Thou  hast  loved  him,  and  111  remember  thee. 
Where'er  I  am  ;  in  whate'er  spot  of  earth 
I  linger  out  the  remnant  of  my  days, 
I  will  remember  thee. 

Man,  Nay,  by  the  living  God  !  where'er  yon  are, 
There  will  I  be.    I'll  prove  a  trusty  servant : 
111  follow  you,  even  to  the  world's  end. 
My  master's  gone ;  and  I  indeed  am  mean. 
Yet  will  I  show  the  strength  of  nobler  men, 
Should  any  dare  upon  your  honour'd  worth 
To  put  the  slightest  wrong.    Leave  you,  dear  lady ! 
Kill  me,  but  say  not  this  ! 

( Throwing  himself  at  her  feet.) 
Jane,  {raising  him.)  Well,  then !  be  thou  my 
servant,  and  my  friend. 
Art  thou,  good  Jerome,  too,  in  kindness  come  ? 
I  see  thou  art.    How  goes  it  with  thine  age  ? 
Jer,  Ah,  madam !  wo  and  weakness  dwell  with 
age: 
Would  I  could  serve  you  with  a  young  man's 
strength ! 
.I'd  spend  my  life  for  you. 

Jane.  Thanks,  worthy  Jerome. 

0  !  who  hath  said  the  wretched  have  no  friends  ? 
FVeb.  In  every  sensible  and  generous  breast 

Affliction  finds  a  friend  ;  but  unto  thee. 
Thou  most  exalted  and  most  honourable, 
The  heart  in  wannest  adoration  bows. 
And  even  a  worship  pays. 
Jane,  Nay,  Freberg,  Freberg!  grieve  me  not, 
my  friend. 
lie  to  whose  ear  my  praise  most  welcome  was. 
Hears  it  no  more ;  and,  O  our  piteous  lot ! 
What  tongue  will  talk  of  him  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
This  more  than  all  will  bow  me  to  the  earth  { 

1  feel  my  misery  here. 

The  voice  of  praise  was  wont  to  name  us  both ; 

I  had  no  greater  pride. 
{Covers  her  face  with  her  hands^  and  bursts  into 
tears.  Here  they  all  hang  about  her :  Freberg 
supporting  her  tenderly.  Manual  embracing 
her  kneeSf  and  old  Jerome  catching  hold  <tf 
her  robe  affectionately.  Bernard,  Abbess, 
Monks,  and  Nuns,  likewise,  gather  round  her, 
with  looks  of  sympathy. ) 

Enter  two  OrncBas  of  law. 

Iff  Off,  Where  is  the  prisoner  f 

Into  our  hands  he  straight  must  be  consign'd. 

Bern.  He  is  not  subject  now  to  human  laws ; 
The  prison  that  awaits  him  is  the  grave. 

1st  Off,  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  ?  there  is  foitelay  in 
this. 


Jtfok  {to  Off.)  Hold  thj  imrighteoiif  toiigDe,  oi 
hie  thee  hence. 
Nor,  in  the  presence  of  this  hoDoor'd  dame. 
Utter  the  slightest  meaning  of  leproach. 

Iff  Off.  I  am  an  officer  oo  dvty  callM, 
And  have  authority  to  say,  **  How  died  he  f* 

{Here  Jane  shakes  off  the  weakness  qf  grief,  aad 
repressing  Manuel,  who  is  about  to  reply  to  tke 
Officer,  steps  forward  with  dignity.) 

Jane.  Tell  them,  by  whose  authority  yoa  earns. 
He  died  that  death  which  best  becomes  a  man 
Who  is  with  keenest  tense  of  consciotis  111 
And  deep  remorse  assail 'd,  a  wounded  spirit: 
A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
And  only  them.    He  had  no  other  wound. 

1st  Off.  And  shall  I  trust  to  this  ? 

Jane.  Do  as  thoa  wiltt 

To  one  who  can  suspect  my  simple  word 
I  have  no  more  reply.    Fulfil  thine  office. 

1st  Off,  No,  lady,  I  believe  your  hononrsd  wwi^ 
And  will  no  further  search. 

Jane,  I  thank  your  courtesy  s  thanks,  thub  li 
all. 
My  reverend  mother,  and  ye  honour'd  maids  f 
Ye  holy  men,  and  you,  my  faithful  fnendst 
The  blessing  of  the  afflicted  rest  with  yoa ! 
And  He,  who  to  the  wretched  is  most  pitcoos, 
Will  recompense  you. — Freberg,  thov  ait  gudi 
Remove  the  body  of  the  friend  yon  loved : 
'TIS  Rezenvelt  I  mean.    Take  thon  this  cfaai^i  t 
'TIS  meet,  that  wiih  his  noble  ancestors 
He  lie  entomb'd  in  honourable  state. 
And  now  I  have  a  sad  request  to  make, 
Nor  will  these  holy  sisters  scorn  my  boon : 
That  I,  within  these  sacred  cloister  walls. 
May  raise  a  humble,  nameless  tomb  to  him. 
Who,  but  for  one  dark  passion,  one  dire  deed. 
Had  claim'd  a  record  of  as  noble  worth 
As  e'er  enrich'd  the  sculptured  pedestaL  [EnvR 


THE   MARTYR, 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Smmo,  Emperor  f  Rome. 

CoaDSinua  Mako,  QffieerqfUu  Imperial  Qmmd, 

OacBUs,  o  Parthian  Prince,  visiting  Boms. 

SuLPicnrs,  a  Senator. 

Stlvius,  a  brave  Centurion. 

Roman  Pontiff.' 

Christian  Father  or  Bishop,  Christian  Bralhsr,  Ibc 

A  Paob,  m  the  family  ^SulpiciiM. 

SeoaUMS,  Christians,  Soldien,  kc 


Pbaru,  Daughter  y  SulplchiSL 
ChrisUan  Women. 

Sown,  Rome. 


ACT  L 


ScEinc  I. — A 


pnivATB  APARTMnrr  nt 

OF  SULnCIITS. 

Enter  Sulpicius  and  Oacsass  by  ofiposite  sides 

Sul,  So  soon  retum'd  * — I  read  not  in  thy  £ut 
Aught  to  encourage  or  depress  mj  wishes. 
How  is  it,  noble  friend  ? 


THE  MARTYR. 
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Ete  u  it  WW  e'to  I  leceiTed  mj  mission, 
im  Mud  it  od  public  dntyi 
not  seen  him.— When  be  luiows  your  offer 
urt  will  boimd  with  joj,  like  eaglet  plumed 

ont-etretehM  pinions  wheeling  round  and 

round, 
heir  first  circlce  in  the  sunny  air. 
And  with  good  cause. 
Methinks  I  see  him  now ! 
with  blushes  mantling  to  the  brow, 
Ith  bri^t  tears  surcharged,  and  parted  Ups 
Bg  to  utter  joj  which  hath  no  words. 
Hia  &ce,  indeed,  as  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
a  wmre  which  sun  and  shadow  cross ; 
looght  makes  there  its  momentary  mark. 
And  tlitn  his  towering  form,  and  raulting 

•tep, 
letnets  ^ves  way  to  exultation  ! 
I  been  a  feast  to  look  upon  him  i 
nilMUbe. 

Art  thou  so  well  convinced — 
St  my  little  damsel  ?  she  is  fair, 
au  to  me  too  simple,  gay,  and  thoughtless, 
tlm  Man.    Heiress  as  she  is 
ny  wealth,  had  I  suspected  sooner, 
i  bad  imother'd  wishes  in  his  breast 
lireinmptuous,  or  that  she  in  secret 
d  hb  tUent  homage  to  the  praise 
other  man,  I  had  most  frankly 
id  all  hinderance  to  so  fais  a  suit. 
these  changeling  and  degenerate  days, 
ly  know  a  man  of  nobler  worth. 
Tbon  scarcely  know*8t !  Say  certainly  thou 

doftnot 
9  honest  right,  as  simply  true 
herd  child  on  desert  pasture  bred, 
falsehood  and  deceit  have  never  been  ; 
maintain  them,  ardent,  skilful,  potent, 
ihrewd  leader  of  unruly  tribes, 
e  heart  and  subtle  spirit  join'd, 
Kb  an  union  as  in  Nero's  court 
IS  for  carious  and  unnatural. 
But  is  the  public  duty  very  urgent, 
nntowardly  delays  our  happiness  ? 
The  punishment  of  those  poor  Nazarenes, 
I  defiance  of  imperial  power, 
'  forbidden  faith  and  rites  adhere 
istinacy  most  astonishing. 
4.  stubborn  contumacy  unaccountable  ! 
There's  sorcery  in  it,  or  some  stronger 

power. 

t  what  it  may,  or  good  or  ill, 
!>k  on  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form, 
ial  heiPoes  on  a  wreath  of  triumph. 
I  are  kindled  in  the  place  of  death. 
Is  toll  dismally.     The  life  of  Rome 
ast  clustering  mass  hangs  round  the  spot, 
one  to  his  neighbour  utters  word, 
o  alter'd  voice  ;  with  breath  rcstrain'd, 
tse  who  speak  at  midnight  near  the  dead. 
IS  heads  the  band  that  guards  the  pile  ; 
»o*d,  who  could  speak  to  him  of  pleasure  f 
ould  seem  as  an  ill-omen'd  thing. 
Cease;  here  comes  Portia, with  a  careless 

facet 
»ws  not  yet  the  happiness  that  waits  her.     I 


Ore.  Who  brings  she  with  her  thus,  as  if  com- 
peU*d 
By  plasrful  force  ? 

Sui.  'TIS  her  Numidian  page ;  a  cunning  imp. 
Who  must  be  woo'd  to  do  the  thing  he's  proud  of. 

Enter  PoariA,  dragging  SrPHAX  after  her,  speaking  as 

she  enteral 

Por,  Come  in,  deceitful  thing!— I  know  thee 
well ; 
With  all  thy  sly  affected  bashfulness, 
Thou'rt  bold  enough  to  sing  in  Cesar's  court. 
With  the  whole  senate  present.  ( To  Ore) 

Prince  of  Parthia, 
I  knew  not  you  were  here ;  but  yet  I  guess 
The  song  which  this  sly  creature  sings  so  well. 
Will  please  you  also. 

Ore,  How  can  it  fail,  fair  Portia,  so  commended  ? 

Std.  What  is  this  boasted  lay  ? 

Por,  That  tune,  my  father. 
Which  you  so  oft  have  tried  to  recollect  j 
But  Unk'd  with  other  words,  of  new  device. 
That  please  my  fancy  well. — Come,  sing  it,  boy ! 

Sul.  Nay,  sing  it,  Syphax,  be  not  so  abash'd. 
If  thou  art  really  so. — Begin,  begin  ! 
But  speak  thy  words  distinctly  as  thou  sing'st. 
That  I  may  have  their  meaning  perfectly. 

SONG. 

The  storm  Is  gathering  far  and  wide, 
Yen  mortal  hero  miist  abide. 
Power  on  earth,  and  power  in  air, 
Falchion^s gleam  and  lightning's  glare; 
Arrows  hurtling  through  the  blast; 
Stones  from  flaming  meteor  cast : 
Floods  from  burdened  skies  are  pouring, 
O'er  min^lr>d  sirifo  of  battle  roaring; 
Nature's  rage  and  Demon's  ire, 
Belt  him  round  with  turmoil  dire: 
NoUe  hero !  earthly  wight! 
Brace  thee  bravely  for  the  fighL 

And  so,  indeed,  thou  takest  thy  stand. 
Shield  on  arm  and  glaive  ia  band ; 
Breast  encased  in  burnish'd  steel, 
Helm  on  head,  and  pike  on  heel ; 
And,  more  than  meets  the  outward  eye 
The  soul's  high-tempor'd  panoply, 
Which  every  limb  for  action  lightens, 
The  fiirm  dilates,  the  visage  brightens : 
Thus  art  thou,  lofty,  moital  wiglit 
Full  nobly  harness'd  for  the  fight. 

Ore.  The  picture  of  some  very  noble  hero 
These  lines  portray. 

Sul.  So  it  should  seem ;  one  of  the  days  of  old. 

Por.  And  why  of  olden  days  ?    There  liveth  now 
The  very  man — a  man — I  mean  to  say. 
There  may  be  found  amongst  our  Roman  youth. 
One,  who  in  form  and  feelings  may  compare 
With  him  whose  lofty  virtues  these  few  lines 
So  well  describe. 

Ore.  Thou  meanest  the  lofty  Goibus. 

Por.  Out  on  the  noisy  braggart !  Arms  without 
He  hath,  indeed,  well  burnish'd  and  well  plumed. 
But  the  poor  soul,  within,  is  pluckM  and  bare, 
Like  any  homely  thing. 

Ore.  Scrtorius  Galba  then  ? 

Por.  O,  stranger  still  I 
For  if  be  hath  no  lack  of  courage,  ccrtes. 
He  hath  much  lack  of  grace.     Sertorius  Galba  I 
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Ore,  Perhaps  thoa  mean'st  Cofdenius  BCarOylady. 
Tbj  cheeks  grow  scarlet  at  the  very  name, 
Indignant  that  I  still  should  err  so  strangelj. 

Par.  No,  not  indignant,  for  thou  errett  not  i 
Nor  do  I  hlush,  albeit  thou  think*8t  I  do. 
To  say,  there  is  not  of  our  Romans  one. 
Whose  martial  form  a  truer  image  gives 
Of  firm,  heroic  courage. 

8td.  Cease,  sweet  Portia ; 

He  only  laughs  at  thy  simplicity. 

Ore.  Simplicity  seen  through  a  harmless  wile, 
Like  to  the  infant  urchin,  half  conceal'd 
Behind  his  smiling  dam*s  transparent  Teil. 
The  song  is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear, 
Methinks  I've  heard  it,  passing  through  those  wilds, 
Whose  grores  and  caves,  if  rumour  speak  the  truth. 
Are  by  the  Nazarenes  or  Christians  haunted. 

8iU.  Let  it  no  more  be  sung  within  my  walls  t 
A  chant  of  theirs  to  bring  on  pestilence  ! 
Sing  it  no  more.    What  sounds  are  those  I  hear  ? 

Ore,  The  dismal  death-drum  and  the    crowd 
without. 
They  are  this  instant  leading  past  your  door 
Those  wretched  Christians  to  their  dreadful  doom. 

8ui,  We'll  go  and  see  them  pass. 

[Exeunt  hastily  Sulpicius,  Oreeres. 

Par.  [Stopping  her  ears,)  I  cannot  look  on  them, 
nor  hear  the  sound. 
Ill  to  my  chamber. 

Page,  May  not  I,  I  pray. 

Look  on  them  as  they  pass  ? 

Por.  No ;  go  not,  child  t 

"Twill  frighten  thee  j  it  is  a  horrid  sight. 

Page,  Yet,  and  it  please  you,  lady,  let  me  go. 

Por,  I  say  it  is  a  horrid,  piteous  sight, 
Thou  wilt  be  frighten'd  at  it 

Page,  Nay,  be  it  e'er  so  piteous  or  so  horrid, 
I  have  a  longing,  strong  desire  to  see  it. 

Por,  Go,  then  ;  there  is  in  this  no  affectation : 
There's  all  the  harden'd  cruelty  of  man 
Lodged  in  that  tiay  form,  child  as  thou  art. 

[ExEuirr,  severally, 

SCEITE  II. Alf  OPEN  SQUABE  WITH  BUILDINGS. 

Enter  Cordknitts  Mako,  at  the  head  of  his  Soldibbs, 
who  draw  up  on  either  side :  thea  enters  along  proces- 
sion of  public  Functionaries,  dec  conducting  Mabttrs 
to  the  place  of  execution,  who,  as  they  pass  on,  sing 
together  in  unison:  one  more  noble  than  the  others, 
walking  first. 

SOMO. 

A  long  farewell  to  sin  and  sorrow, 
To  beam  of  day  and  evening  shade  I 

High  in  glory  breaks  our  morrow, 
With  light  that  cannot  lade. 

While  mortal  flesh  in  flame  is  bleeding, 

For  humble  penitence  and  love, 
Our  brother  and  our  Lord  is  pleading 

At  mercy's  throne  above. 

We  leave  the  hated  and  the  hating. 

Existence  sad  in  toil  and  strife ; 
The  great,  the  good,  the  brave  are  walling 

To  hail  our  opening  life. 

Earth's  lated  sounds  our  ears  forsaking, 
A  moment's  silence  death  shall  be ; 

Then,  to  heaven's  jubilee  awaking, 
Faith  ends  in  victory. 

[Exeunt  Martyrs,  ^e,  ^c.  Cordenius  \Dith  Ais 


Offiottt   amd  SoUitn  mMU  rtmaiuiugj  fk 
OfBcers  on  tkefroni,misd  Cmdmamofartpm 
them  in  a  tkoughJ^f^  pMftirs.) 
Fir9t  Qfi,  Biavt  Varus  muehn  hoUHf  at  ffei 
head 
Of  that  deluded  band. 
Second  QgL  Are  tbMe  tka 
orgies  hold 
In  dens  and  deserts,  coaitiiig,  with 
The  intercourse  of  denoaa  ? 

Third  Qfi,  Ay.wittzitas 

Cruel  and  wild.    To  enafy  %  bftbe  } 
And  while  it  yet  hangs  shriekiiig  on  the  iwd 
Fall  down  and  worship  it !  device  ■iw>faS|»«M> 
First  q/fL  Dott  thou  belieTe  it? 
Third  Q^  I  can  belicTe  all  this  or  any  thiif 
Of  the  possess'd  and  mad. 
First  Qffi.  What  deiaoniy,  thiaktst  ^m,  p» 

sesses  Varus  ? 
Second  Qfi,  That  is  weU  urged.  (aHilliiChrj 
If  he  a  maniac  ? 
Alas,  that  I  should  see  so  hrare  a  soldier 
Thus,  as  a  malefactor,  led  to  death ! 
First  Q0L  Viewing  his  keen,  enUfcaM  C8» 
tenance 
And  stately  step,  one  should  ha¥e  rathn  giMiV 
He  led  victorioiu  soldiers  to  the  chsige : 
And  they,  indeed,  appear  to  follow  hhn 
With  noble  confidence. 

Third  Qffi.  Tis  all  vain 

He  is  a  man,  who  makes  a  show  of  faknir 
To  which  his  deeds  have  borne  slight 
Cor.   {advancing  indignantt^.)  Thon  lisitt  t 
better  and  a  brarer  soldier 
Ne'er  fronted  foe,  or  closed  in  bloody  striis, 

(Turning  away  angrily  to  Me  back  grtmd,) 
First  OjffL  Our  chief,  methinks,  is  in  a  fictfri 
mood. 
Which  is  not  usual  with  him. 
Second  OffL  He  did  not  seem  to  listen  to  m 
words. 
But  see  he  gives  the  signal  to  proceed  $ 
We  must  advance,  and  with  our  dosing  ranks 
The  fatal  pile  encircle. 

[ExEUKT  in  order ^  whiUt  a  ekorvM  qfMMitjnii 
heard  at  a  distance,) 

Scene  IIL— 'AN  AFAATMXirr  nr  a  vmrvATX  Bona 

Enter  two  Chbxstiaii  Womx,  by  opposite  sidea 

First  Worn,  Hast  thou  heard  any  thing  f 

Second  Worn,  Naught,  sare  the  munnor  of  Ai 
multitude. 
Sinking  at  times  to  deep  and  awful  silence. 
From  which  again  a  sudden  burst  will  rise 
Like  mingled' exclamations,  as  of  horror 
Or  admiration.    In  these  neighbouring  streets 
I  have  not  met  a  single  citizen. 
The  town  appearing  tminhabited. 
But  wherefore  art  thou  here  ?    Thou  should'kt  hrn 

sUy'd  • 

With  the  unhappy  mother  of  poor  Caelus. 

First  Wotn.  She  sent  me  hither  in  her  agosy 
Of  fear  and  fearftil  hope. 

Second  Worn,  Ha !  does  she  hope  delireniM 
Iromdeath? 
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Tet,  wherefore  hide  salvation  from  a  man 
Who  is  so  worthy  of  it  ? 

Cor,  Why  art  thou  agitated  thus  ?    What  moves 
thee  ? 

Syl.  And  would'st  thou  really  know  It  f 

Cor.  Dost  thou  doubt  me  ? 
I  have  an  earnest,  most  intense  desire. 

Syl,  Sent  to  thy  heart,  brave  Roman,  by  a  power 
Which  I  may  not  resist  [Bowing  hit  head,) 

But  go  not  with  me  now  in  open  day. 
At  fall  of  eve,  Til  meet  thee  in  the  suburb. 
Close  to  the  pleasure  garden  of  Sulpicius  ; 
Where  in  a  bushy  crevice  of  the  rock 
There  is  an  entry  to  the  catacombs. 
Known  but  to  few 

COr.  Ha  !  to  the  catacombs  ! 

Syl,  A  dismal  place,  I  own,  but  heed  not  that ; 
For  there  thoult  learn  what,  to  thy  ardent  mind. 
Will  make  this  world  but  as  a  thorny  pass 
To  regions  of  delight ;  man's  natural  life 
With  all  its  varied  turmoil  of  ambition. 
But  as  the  training  of  a  wayward  child 
To  manly  excellence ;  yea,  death  itself 
But  as  a  painful  birth  to  life  unending. 
Tlie  word  eternal  has  not  to  thine  ears, 
As  yet,  its  awful,  ample  sense  convey 'd. 

Cor,  Something  possesses  thee. 

Syl,  Yes,  noble  Maro ; 

But  it  is  something  which  can  ne'er  possess 
A  mind  that  is  not  virtuous. — Let  us  part ; 
It  is  expedient  now.— All  good  be  with  thee  ! 

Cor,  And  good  be  with  thee,  also,  valiant  soldier ! 

Syl,  [returning  at  he  it  tUwut  to  go  out,)  At 
close  of  day,  and  near  the  pleasure  gar^ 
den,— 
The  garden  of  Sulpicius. 

Cor,  I  know  the  spot,  and  will  not  £ul  to  meet 
thee.  [ExExniT. 


ACT   II. 

SCENZ  I.— THE  CATACOMBS,  SHOWIiro  LONG,  LOW- 
mOOrEO  AISLES,  Ilf  DIFFEEEirr  DIEECnOlfS, 
SUrPORTED  BT  THICK  PILLABS  OF  THE  BOUOH 
UNHEWN  BOCK,  WITH  BUDE  TOMBS  AND  HEAPS 
or  HUMAN  BONES,  AND  THE  WALLS  IN  MANY 
PLACES  LINED  WITH  HUMAN  SKULLS. 

Enter  Cobdbnius  Mabo,  speaking  to  a  Crbutun 
Fathbr,  on  whose  arm  he  leans,  and  followed  by 
Stlvius. 

Cor.  One  day  and  two  bless'd  nights,  spent  in 

acquiring 
Your  heavenly  lore,  so  powerful  and  sublime — 
0  !  what  an  alter'd  creature  they  have  made  me ! 
Fath.  Yes,  gentle  son,  I  trust  that  thou  art 

alter'd. 
Cor.  I  am,  methinks,  like  one,  who,  with  bent 

back 
And  downward  gaze— if  such  a  one  might 
Hath  only  known  the  boundless  azure  sky 
By  the  strait  circle  of  reflected  beauty. 
Seen  in  the  watery  gleam  of  some  deep  pit. 
Till  of  a  sudden  roused,  he  stands  erect. 
And  wondering  looks  aloft  and  all  around 
On  the  bright  sunny  firmament : — like  one 


(Granting  again  that  tnch  a  one  miglit  be,) 
Who  hath  but  seen  the  element  of  fire 
On  household  earth  or  woodman^  nnoky  pile, 
And  looks  at  once,  midst  Vtomidiiig  thvoder^pcih^ 
On  Jove's  magnificence  of  lightning. — Pardon, 
I  pray  ynu  pardon  me  !  I  mean  kit  lightning. 
Who  is  the  Jove  of  Jove,  the  great  Jehovah. 

Fath.  {tmiling,]  Be  not  disturbM,  my  sm  t  Us 
lips  will  utter. 
From  lengthen 'd  habit,  what  the  mind  rejects. 

Cor,  These  blessed  hours  whkh  I  have  pssiM 
with  yon 
Have  to  my  intellectual  being  given 
New  feelings  and  expansion,  like  to  tlMt 
Which  once  I  ielt,  on  viewing  bj  degreci 
The  wide  development  of  nature^  amptttadk 

Fath,  And  how  was  that,  my  son  ? 

Cor,  I  well  remember  it  i  even  at  this  mmmtk 
Imagination  sees  it  all  again. 
'Twas  on  a  lofty  mountain  of  Aimenia, 
O'er  which  I  led  by  night  my  martial  eohott. 
To  shun  the  fierce  heat  of  a  summer^  day. 
Close  round  us  hung,  the  vaponri  of  the  nigM 
Had  form'd  a  woofy  curtain,  din  and  pale. 
Through  which  the  waning  moon  did  fiunt^  asik 
Its  slender  crescent 

Fath.  Ay,  the  waned  moon  throogh  miiti^ 
vapours  seen. 
Fit  emblem  is  of  that  retrenching  light. 
Dubious  and  dim,  which  to  the  earliest  patrimfei 
Was  at  the  first  vouchsafed ;  a  rooiml  goidt. 
Soon  clouded  and  obscured  to  their  dMftndMl% 
Who  peopled  far  and  wide,  in  seatterM  tiibM, 
The  fertile  earth.— But  this  ie  intcrraptun. 
Proceed,  my  son. 

Cor,  Well,  on  the  lofty  sonmlt 

We  halted,  and  the  day's  returning  light 
On  this  exalted  station  found  us.    Then 
Our  brighten'd  curtain,  wearing  into  shieds 
And  rifted  masses,  through  its  opening  gave 
6]im|»e  after  glimpse  of  slow  revealed  beauty, 
Which  held  th'  arrested  senses  magic  boond. 
In  the  intensity  of  charm 'd  attention. 

Fath.   From  such  an    eminence,  the  opakf 
mist 
Would  to  the  eye  reveal  most  beavtcons  visioBi. 

Cor,  First,  far  beneath  us,  woody  peaks  appear^ 
And  knolls  with  cedars  crested ;  then,  beyond. 
And  lower  still,  the  herdsmen  1  eIntterM  dweOiipi 
With  pasture  slopes,  and  flocks  just  visible  i 
Then,  further  still,  soft  wavy  wastes  of  forest, 
In  all  the  varied  tints  of  sylvan  verdure. 
Descending  to  the  plain  ;  then  wide  and  bownflai 
The  plain  itself,  with  towns  and  cultured  trscks, 
And  its  fair  river  gleaming  in  the  light. 
With  all  its  sweepy  windings,  seen  and  lost. 
And  seen  again,  till  through  the  pale  gray  tint 
Of  distant  space,  it  seem*d  a  loosen'd  ccstos 
From  virgin^  tunic  blown  j  and  still  beyond. 
The  earth's  extended  vastneas  from  the  sight, 
Wore  like  the  boundless  ocean. 
My  heart  beat  rapidly  at  the  fair  sight— 
This  ample  earth,  man's  natural  habitation. 
But  now,  when  to  my  mental  eye  reveal^. 
His  moral  destiny,  so  grand  and  noble. 
Lies  stretching  on  e'en  to  imnMntity, 
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II  DM  with  t  flood  of  thoughts, 

Qghti. 

iki  be  to  God  that  thou  dost  feel  it 

most  thtnkful  for  the  words  of  power 

thj  gifted  lips  and  sacred  Scripture 

cd.    What  feelings  they  have  raised  ! 

ge  of  thought  given  to  the  mind ! 

ml  what  loftiness  of  hope  I 

Ircamy  state  of  faint  existence 

have  described  and  sages  taught^ 

brave  and  virtuous  pined  and  droop'd 

lolence,  changed  for  a  state 

fg  and  joy,  and  active  bliss, — 

itherhood, — a  state  of  virtue, 

xirified ;— O,  it  is  excellent ! 

med  within  me  at  the  sound, 

m  slave,  who  from  a  dungeon  issues 

h  iree-bom  men  his  native  land. 

B  ma7*st,  indeed,  my  son,  redeemM 

I  thraldom, 

igh  compeer  of  blessed  spirits. 

ligh  compeer  of  such !— These  gushing 

^ 

terious  tears,  will  have  their  way. 

ive  thy  heart  relief. 

ret  mysterious.    Why  do  we  weep 

tioB  of  exalted  virtue  ? 

ken  of  the  fallen  state 

are,  as  thrilling  sympathy 

3Mwledges  some  sight  and  sound, 

th  a  dear  and  distant  home, 

maty  hath  that  link  forgotten  t 

»t  sense  of  what  we  were 

9  been  ;  a  deep,  mysterious  token. 

ipa  thou'rt  right,  my  son  ;  for  e'en 

irickcd 

•t  weep  at  lofty,  generous  deeds. 

traces  of  our  noble  nature 

served  i  therefore  our  great  Creator 

I  work,  and  thought  it  worth  redemp- 

'  his  blessM  Son,  our  generous  master, 

Aer  brotiier  of  that  race, 

le  took,  lay  down  his  life  to  save  us. 

id  thee,  in  our  sacred  Book, 

ndfl  of  love. 

hast !  thou  hast !  they're  stirring  in 

learti 

my  body  thrills  in  answei 

an.F- 

spirit  of  power,  my  son,  is  dealing 

thee. 

a  pamte.)  One  thing  amazes  me,  yet 

excellent 

what  amazes  thee  ?   Unbosom  freely 

in  thy  mind. 

this  religion  which  dilates    our 
ghts 

ne  to  an  infinity 

tness,  yet  connects  us  with  him, 
oved  and  cherish'd  ;— 
vrith  tenderness  united, 
iy.)  Ay,  brave  Corden'us,  that  same 
ght  more  moved 
BttmM  mind  than  all  the  rest. 
46 


I  struck  my  hand  against  my  soldier's  mail. 
And  cried,  **  This  faith  is  worthy  of  a  man  !" 

Cor.  Our  best  philosophers  have  raised  their 
thoughts 
To  one  great  universal  Lord  of  all, 
Lord  e'en  of  Jove  himself  and  all  the  gods  ( 
But  who  dost  feel  for  that  high,  distant  Essence 
A  warmer  sentiment  than  deep  submission  ? 
But  now,  adoring  love  and  grateful  confidence 
Cling  to  the  infinity  of  power  and  goodness. 
As  the  repentant  child  turns  to  his  sire 
With  yearning  looks  that  say,  **  Am  I  not  thine  ?** 
I  am  too  bold ;  I  should  be  humbled  first 
In  penitence  and  sorrow,  for  the  stains 
Of  many  a  hateful  vice  and  secret  passion. 

Fath,    Check  not  the  generous  tenor  of  thy 
thoughts  I 
0  check  it  not !  Love  leads  to  penitence. 
And  is  the  noblest,  surest  path  ;  whilst  fear 
Is  dark  and  devious.    To  thy  homo  return. 
And  let  thy  mind  well  weigh  what  thou  hast  heard. 
If  then  thou  feel'st  within  thee,  faith  assured 
That  faith,  which  may,  even  through  devouring 

flames. 
Its  passage  hold  to  heaven,  baptismal  rites 
Shall  give  thee  entrance  to  a  purer  life ; 
Receive  thee,  as  thy  Saviour's  valiant  soldier. 
For  his  high  warfare  arm'd. 

Cor,  I  am  resolved,  and  feel  that  in  my  heart 
There  lives  that  faith ;  baptize  me  ere  we  part. 

Fath,  So  be  it  then.    But  yet  that  holy  rite 
Must  be  preferr'd  j  for  lo !  our  brethren  come. 
Bearing  the  ashes  of  our  honour'd  saints. 
Which  must,  with  hymns  of  honour  be  received. 

Enter  Christians,  seen  adTancing  slowly  along  one  of 
the  aisles,  and  bearing  a  large  veiled  urn ;  which  they 
set  down  near  the  front.  They  then  lift  off  the  veil 
and  range  themseWes  round  it,  while  one  sings  and 
the  rest  Join  in  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  ahoit 
verse. 

SONO. 
I>eparted  brothers,  generous,  brave, 
Who  (or  the  faith  have  diet), 
Nor  its  pure  source  denied. 
Your  bodies  from  devouring  flames  to  save. 

Chorus, 
Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given  1 

And  we,  who,  left  behind,  pursue 

A  pilgrim's  weary  way 

To  realms  of  elorious  day. 
Shall  rouse  our  fainting  souls  with  thoughts  of  yen. 

Honour  on  earth,  dec. 

Your  ashes  mingled  with  the  dust, 

Shall  ypt  lio  forms  more  fair 

Than  e'er  breathed  vital  air, 
Wlien  earth  again  gives  up  her  precious  trust. 

Honour  on  earth,  8cc. 

The  trump  of  anpels  shall  proclaim, 

Wiih  lonos  far  sent  and  sweet. 

Which  ctMintl^es  h'lets  rnpraU 
The  generous  martyr's  never-fading  name. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given  1 

Cor.  {to  Father.)  And  ye  believe  those,  who  a 
few  hours  since 
Were  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  here,  before  us, 
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Lie  thus,  even  to  a  few  dry  athes  changed. 
Are  DOW  exalted  spirits,  holding  life 
With  blessed  powers,  and  agencies,  and  all 
Who  have  on  earth  a  virtuous  part  fulfillM  f 
The  dear  redeem*d  of  Godlike  love,  again 
To  their  primeval  destiny  restored  ? 
It  is  a  generous,  powerful,  noble  faith. 

Syl,  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  as  we  passM  a.ong, 
It  well  became  a  Roman  and  a  soldier  f 

Fath,  Nay,  worthy  Sylvius,  somewhat  mora  of 
meekness 
And  less  of  martial  ardour  were  becoming 
In  those,  whose  humble  I«ord  stretch'd  forth  his 

hand. 
His  saving  hand,  to  e'en  the  meanest  slave 
Who  bends  beneath  an  earthly  master^  rod« 
This  faith  is  meet  for  all  of  human  kind. 

Cor.  Forgive  him,  father  t  see,  he  stands  re- 
proved t 
His  heart  is  meek,  though  ardent ; 
It  is,  indeed,  a  faith  for  all  mankind. 

Faih.  We  feel  it  such,  my  son,  press*d  as  we  tie  { 
On  every  side  beset  with  threatening  terrors. 
Look  on  these  ghastly  walls,  these  shapeless  pillars, 
These  heaps  of  human  bones,— this  court  of  death ; 
E'en  here,  as  in  a  temple,  we  adore 
The  Lord  of  life,  and  sing  our  song  of  hope. 
That  death  has  lost  his  sting,  the  grave  his  triumph. 

Cor.  0  make  me  then  the  partner  of  your  hopes ! 

[T9king  the  hand  qf  Sylvius,  and  then  qf  several 
other  Christians.) 
Brave  men !  high  destined  souls  !  immortal  beings  ! 
The  blessed  faith  and  sense  of  what  we  are 
Comes  on  my  heart,  like  streams  of  beamy  light 
Pour'd  from  some  opening  cloud.    O  to  conceive 
What  lies  beyond  the  dim,  dividing  veil. 
Of  regions  bright,  of  blest  and  glorious  being  • 

Fath,  Ay,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  we  shall  behold 
What  heart  hath  ne'er  conceived,  nor  tongue  could 
utter. 

Cor,  When  but  a  boy,  I've  gazed  upon  the  sky. 
With  all  its  sparks  of  light,  as  a  grand  cope 
For  the  benighted  world.    But  now  my  fancy 
Will  greet  each  twinkling  star,  as  the  bright  lamp 
Of  some  fair  angel  on  his  guardian  watch. 
And  think  ye  not,  that  from  their  lofty  stations. 
Our  future  glorious  home,  our  Father's  house. 
May  lie  within  the  vast  and  boundless  ken 
Of  such  seraphic  powers  ? 

Fath,    Thy  fancy  soars  on  wide  and  buoyant 
wings; 
Speak  on,  my  son,  I  would  not  check  thy  ardour. 

Cor.  This  solid  earth  is  press'd  beneath  our  feet, 
But  as  a  step  from  which  to  take  our  flight ; 
What  boots  it  then,  if  rough  or  smooth  it  be. 
Serving  its  end  ?— Come,  noble  Sylvius  ! 
We've  been  companions  in  the  broil  of  battle. 
Now  be  we  fellow  soldiers  in  that  warfare 
Which  best  becomes  the  brave. 

Syl,  Cordenius  Maro,  we  shall  be  companions 
When  this  wide  earth  with  all  its  fields  of  blood. 
Where  war  hath  raged,  and  all  its  towers    of 

strength 
Which  have  begirded  been  with  iron  hosts, 
Arc  shrunk  to  nothing,  and  the  flaming  sun 
Is  in  his  course  eztinguish'd. 


Cor,  Come,  lead  me,  father,  to  the  ho^  Araai; 
If  I  in  humble  penitence  may  be  ^ 

From  worldly  vilenesi  clear'd. 

Fath,  I  gladly  will,  my  son.    The  spirit  of  giM 
Is  dealing  with  thy  spirit  t  be  received, 
A  ransom'd  penitent,  to  the  hi^  fellowship 
Of  all  the  good  sind  bleu'd  in  earth  and  heiftt! 

Enter  a  CoHmr. 

Whence  eomest  thou,  Fearon  P   Wlgr  msi  Ifeii 

prevented 
From  joining  in  onr  last  reepectful  hooiagt 
To  those,  who  have  so  nobly  for  the  truth 
Laid  down  their  lives  f  . 

Con,  I  have  been  watching  near  the  gxit0i4» 
geon 
Where  Ethocles,  the  Grecian,  is  immnred. 

Fath,  Thou  say'st  not  so !  A  heavier  loss  te 
this. 
If  they  have  seized  on  him,  the  righteoes  etas 
Could  not  have  suffer'd.    Art  thou  sort  of  it  ? 
We  had  not  heard  of  his  return  from  Syria. 

Con.  It  is  too  true :  he  landed  ten  days  siaei 
On  the  Brundusian  coast,  and  as  he  enterM 
The  gates  of  Rome,  was  seized  and  dzsoM  ti 
prison. 

JFbUL  And  we  in  utter  ignorance  of  tiib ! 

Con,  He  travell'd  late  and  unaecomptnlsd, 
,  So  this  was  done  at  nightfall  and  ooocealM. 
But  see  his  writing,  given  me  b j  a  guard. 
Who  has  for  pity'a  sake  betray'd  his  trust  t 
It  is  address'd  to  thee.  (  Giving  him  aft^v,] 

FatK  {ttfter  reading  it,)  Alas,ahtf :  itisaM 
account 
Of  his  successful  labours  in  the  East ; 
For  with  his  excellent  gifts  of  eloquence. 
Learning,  and  prudence,  he  has  made  more  eoBTHti 
Than  all  our  zealous  brotherhood  besides. 
What  can  we  do  ?   He  will  be  sacrificed : 
The  church  in  him  must  bleed,  if  God  so  wilb. 
It  is  a  dreadful  blow. 

Cor,  {to the  Convert,)  Iprajthee,inwhttpriioB 
is  he  kept  ? 

Con,  In  Sylla's  tower,  that  dweUing  of  dofidL 

Cor,  Guarded  by  Romans  P 

Con,  Yes ;  and  stnog^  guiiM 

Cor,  Yet,  he  shall  be  released. 

Fath,  {to  Cordenius.)  Beware,  my  son,  of  lail^ 
imprudent  zeal : 
The  truth  hath  suffer'd  much  firom  thb ;  bewaiti 
Risk  not  thyself:  thy  life  is  also  ptedous. 

Cor,  My  whole  of  life  is  precious ;  but  this  ihici 
This  earthly  portion  of  it,  what  is  that. 
But  as  it  is  employ'd  in  holy  acts  ? 
Am  I  Christ's  soldier  at  a  poorer  rate 
Than  I  have  served  an  earthly  master  ?  No ; 
I  feel  within  my  glowing  breast  a  power 
Which  says  I  am  commission'd  for  this  tervieti 
Give  me  thy  blessing — thy  baptismal  blessing, 
And  then  God's  spirit  guide  me  !  Serving  God, 
I  will  not  count  the  cost  but  to  discbarge  it 

Fath.  His  will  direct  thee  then,  my  gtsena 
son! 
His  blessing  be  upon  thee  ! — ^Lcad  Urn,  SylrloB, 
To  the  blest  fount,  where  from  his  former  sins 
He  shall  by  heavenly  grace  be  puiifiadi   [Bmn 
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m  IL'   lUft  oABonr  of  iulpicxui. 

ann,  and  Pobtia,  whh  llowm  In  her  hand. 

IS  it  not  w«ll  to  rise  with  euXj  mom 

7  hooBfs  to  sweet  Floim  ?   Never 

sn  by  middsjcullM  so  fiUr,so  fragnmt, 

ling  streaky  tints,  so  fresh  and  bright 

Uing  dew-drops  Inrk  in  every  bell, 

!  fibrcd  leaves  stray  far  apart, 

lonnded  gems  of  silver  sheen, 

ling  tendrils  grasp  with  vigorous  hold 

Imt  bears  them !  All  looks  young  and 

Mh. 

pkler  through  his  circled  cage 

lof,  moDgrt  the  buds  suspended, 

BS  a  loathly  thing,  but  like  the  small 

bird  of  some  eapiicioas  nymph.  • 

t  mj  &ther  ? 

^non  and  youth  and  freshness  sweetly 

in, 

I  emblems  of  dear  changeful  days. 

mm  beauteous  things — 

And  what  of  night  ? 
I  check  your  words  ?   You  are  not  sad  ? 
I  Portia,  only  angry  with  myself 
I  ^  8*7  stream  of  youthful  thoughts 
of  sullen  age.    Away  with  them ! 
bright-leaved  flowers,  so  soft  and 


d  into  dank  and  wrinkled  folds 

Ing  ehills  them,  or  upon  the  earth 

n  stems  and  buds  torn  and  dispersed, 

e,  of  fair  form  and  fragrance  reft 

igbt  winds  pass  o'er  them  i  be  it  so ! 

nrt  have  their  term. 

r  child,  I'm  glad  that  I  indulged  thee 

Ibrth  at  such  an  early  hour 

worship  to  so  sweet  a  goddess, 

>ar|y  lisast 

snkjoa,  &ther !  On  her  feast,  'tis  said, 

om  mortal  eye  conceal'd,  vouchsafes 

e  in  such  sweet  and  flowery  spots : 

due  oflSerings  on  her  shrine  are  laid, 

leeds  and  shoots,  and  things  of  promise. 

'  many  places  in  one  little  day 

rast  visit  then! 

she  moves  swift  as  thought   The  hasty 

Ayr 

each  slender  leaf^  now  as  we  enter'd, 

radden  sound,  by  stillness  follow'd, 

i  rustling  of  her  passing  robe. 

easing  ^ncy,  Portia,  for  the  moment. 


Wherefore  call  it  wild  ? 
.  time  I've  listen'd  when  alone 
spots  as  this,  and  thought  I  beard 
led  voices  uttering  varied  tones 
ind  reply,  pass  on  the  wind, 
oft  steps  upon  the  ground ;  and  then 
ft  bright  Venus  or  Diana, 
ymphs,  would  come  so  vivj^y 
d,  that  I  am  almost  certain 
t  forms  were  near  me,  though  conceal'd 
apery  of  the  ambient  air. 
X  hare  long'd  to  look  upon  them  i 


I  An  ardent,  strange  desire,  though  mix'd  with  fear. 
Nay,  do  not  smile,  my  father  i  such  fur  sights 
Were  seen — were  often  seen  in  ancient  days  | 
The  poets  tell  us  so. 

But  look,  the  Indian  roses  I  have  foster'd 
Are  in  full  bloom  j  and  I  must  gather  them  ! 

[Exit  tngerly, 
Std.  [alone.)  Go,  gentle  creature,  thou  art  care- 
less yet  I 
Ah  !  could'st  thou  so  remain,  and  still  with  me 
Be  as  in  years  gone  by  ! — It  may  not  be  | 
Nor  should  I  wish  it :  all  things  have  their  season  t 
She  may  not  now  remain  an  old  man's  treasure. 
With  all  her  woman's  beauty  grown  to  blossom. 

Enter  OacaaES. 

The  Parthian  prince  at  such  an  early  hour  ? 

Ore.  And  who  considers  hours,  whose  heart  is 
bent 
On  what  concerns  a  lover  and  a  friend  ? 
Where  is  thy  daughter  ? 

Sul.  Within  yon  flowery  thicket,  blithe  and 
careless; 
For  though  she  loves,  tis  with  sweet,  maiden  fancy. 
Which,  not  impatient,  looks  in  cheering  hope 
To  future  years. 

Ore.  Ay,  'tis  a  shelter'd  passion, 

A  cradled  love,  by  admiration  foster'd : 
A  showy,  toward  nurse  for  babe  so  bashful. 
Thus  in  the  shell  athwart  whose  snowy  lining 
Each  changeful  tint  of  the  bright  rainbow  plays, 
A  little  pearl  is  found,  in  secret  value 
Surpassing  all  the  rest 

Sul,  But  say'st  thou  nothing 

Of  what  I  wish  to  hear  ?    What  of  Cordenius  ? 

Ore,  By  my  good  war-bow  and  its  barbed  shafts. 
By  the  best  war-horse  archer  e'er  bestrode  ! 
I'm  still  in  ignorance :  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Sul.    Thou  hast  not  seen  him !    this  is  veiy 
strange. 

Ore,  So  it  indeed  appears. — My  wayivard  friend 
Has  from  his  home  been  absent.    Yesterday 
There  and  elsewhere  I  sought,  but  found  him  not. 
This  morning  by  the  dawn  again  I  sought  him. 
Thinking  to  find  him  surely,  and  alone  ; 
But  his  domestics,  much  amazed,  have  told  me 
He  is  not  yet  retum'd. 

Sul.  Hush !  through  yon  thicket  I  perceive  a 
man. 

Ore.  Some  thief  or  spy. 

Sul.  Let  us  withdraw  a  while. 

And  mark  his  motions ;  he  observes  us  not. 

Enter  CoBDBiCTna  tnm  a  thicket  In  the  back  ground. 

Cor.  [after  looking  round  him  with  delight.) 
Sweet  light  of  day,  fair  sky,  and  verdant 
earth. 

En  rich 'd  with  every  beauteous  herb  and  flower. 

And  stately  trees,  that  spread  their  boughs  like 
tents 

For  shade  and  shelter,  how  I  hail  ye  now ! 

Ye  are  his  works,  who  made  such  fair  abodes 

For  happy  innocence,  yet,  in  the  wreck 

Of  foiil  perversion,  has  not  cast  us  oiT. 

( Stooping  to  look  at  *heflov:ert.) 

Ye  little  painted  thiJigs,  whose  varied  hues 
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Ctaann,  even  to  wonderment ;  that  mighty  hand 
Which  dies  the  mountain's  peak  with  rosy  tints 
Sent  from  the  rising  sun,  and  to  the  barb'd. 
Destructive  lightning  gives  its  ruddy  gleam, 
Grand  and  terrific,  thus  adorns  even  you ! 
There  is  a  father's  full,  unstinted  love 
Display 'd  o'er  all,  and  thus  on  all  I  gaze 
With  the  keen  thrill  of  new-waked  ecstasy. 
What  voice  is  that  so  near  me  and  so  sweet  f 
(Portia  toithout,  singing  tome  notet  qf  prdudg, 
and  then  a  Song,) 

SONG. 

The  lady  in  her  early  bower 
Is  blest  as  bee  in  morning  flower ; 
The  lady's  eye  is  flashing  bright, 
Like  water  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  lady's  song  is  sweet  and  loud, 
Like  skylark  o'er  the  morning  cloud ; 
The  lady's  smiles  are  smiles  that  past 
Like  morning's  breath  o'er  wavy  gram. 

She  thinks  of  one,  whose  harnessed  car 
In  triumph  comes  from  distant  war ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  whuse  martial  slate 
Will  darken  Rome's  imperial  gate ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Who  shall  with  sweeter  wreaths  be  bound. 
Voice,  eye,  and  smiles,  in  mingled  play, 
The  lady's  happy  thoughts  betray. 

Cor,  Her  voice  indeed,  and  this  my  favourite 
song ! 
It  is  that  gentle  creature,  my  sweet  Portia 
I  call  her  mine,  because  she  is  the  image 
Which  hath  possess'd  my  fancy.     Such  vain 

thoughts 
Must  now  give  place.    I  will  not  linger  here. 
This  is  the  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
How  have  I  miss'd  my  path  ?    She  sings  again. 

(Stn^s  witkout,  at  b^ore.) 
She  wanders  fitfully  from  lay  to  lay. 
But  all  of  them  some  air  that  I  have  praised 
In  happy  hours  gone  by. 

SONG. 
The  kind  heart  speaks  with  words  so  kindly  sweet, 
That  kindred  hearts  the  catching  tones  repeat ; 
And  love,  therewith  his  soft  sigh  gently  blending, 
Makes  pleasing  harmooy.    Thus  soAly  sending 
Its  passing  cheer  acrnes  the  stilly  main. 
Whilst  in  the  sounding  water  dips  the  oar. 
And  glad  response  bursts  from  the  nearing  shore. 
Comes  to  our  ears  the  home-bound  seamen's  strain, 
Who  from  the  lofty  deck,  hail  their  own  land  again. 

Cor,  O  gentle,  sweet,  and  cheerful !  form'd  to  ht 
Whate'er  my  heart  could  prize  of  treasured  love ! 
Dear  as  thou  art,  1  will  not  linger  here. 

Re-enter  SoLPicnrs  and  OacBRis,  breaking  out  upon 
him,  and  OacBaas  catching  bold  of  his  robe  as  he 
is  going  off. 

Ore.  Ha !  noble  Maro,  to  a  coward  tum'd. 
Shunning  a  spot  of  danger ! 

8ul.  Stay,  Cordenius. 
The  fellest  foe  thou  shalt  contend  with  here. 
Is  her  thou  call'st  so  gentle.    As  for  me, 
I  do  not  offer  thee  this  hand  more  freely 
Than  I  will  grant  all  that  may  make  thee  happy, 
If  Portia  has  that  power. 

Cor.  And  dost  thou  mean,  in  veiy  etrnest  mean, 


That  thou  wilt  give  me  Portia — thy  deer  Portia? 
My  fancy  catches  wildly  at  thy  words. 

8ul,  And  truly  too,  Cordenius.    She  is  thme. 
If  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  love  her  truly. 
'  Cor,    [Ea^ly  clatfing  the  ibises,  and  tkm 
kitting  tkeHtandt  qf  8nlpicin«.)  Thsaki, 
thanks  ! — thanks  from  my  BwoUh^  oV^ 
flowing  heart, 
Which    has   no  wordsw— Friend,  &ther,  PoitiiN 

father; 
The  thought  creates  in  me  tiidi  sudden  joj 
I  am  bewildered  with  it 

8ui.  Calm  thj  spirits^— 

Thou    shouMst  in  meeter  ibrm  have  kaowa  k 

sooner. 
Had  not  the  execution  of  those  Christisni 
(Pests  of  the  earth,  whom  on  one  burning  pile, 
With  all  their  kind,  I  would  most  gladly  pvkhj 
Till  now  prevented  me.    Thy  friend,  Oictrss 
Thou  owest  him  thanks— plead  for  thee  yomtMtf, 
And  had  my  leave,    fiut  dost  thou  listen  to  as  ? 
Thy  face  wears  many  colours,  and  big  diups 
Burst  from  thy  brow,  whilst  thy  oootndad  lips 
Quiver,  like  one  in  pain. 

Ore,  What  sodden  illness  racks  thee  f 

Cor,  I  may  not  tell  you  now :  let  me  depait 

Svl.  {holding  him.)  Thou  art  mj  pranised  smt 
I  have  a  right 
To  know  whate'er  concerns  thee,— ^Min  or  pkasnai 

Cor,  And  so  thou  hast,  and  I  maj  not  deecifi 
thee. 
Take,  take,  Sulpidus.— O  such  witherinf  wwii! 
The  sinking,  sickening  heart  and  parched  mouHl ! 
I  cannot  utter  them. 

Sui,  Why  in  this  agony  of  pettmhation } 
Nay,  strive  not  now  to  speak. 

Cor.         *>  I  must,  I  mvt  .^ 

Take  back    thy  profferM  gift|   all  eaith  coall 

give;— 
That  which  it  cannot  give  I  must  retain. 

Svl,  What  words  are  these  ?   If  it  wen  poHibkb 
I  could  believe  thee  touchM  with  soreeiy. 
The  cursed  art  of  those  vile  Nazarenea. 
Where  bast  thou  past  the  night  ?  their  haoati  m 
near  i 

Ore,  Nay,  nay  {  repress  tiiine  anger  |  noble  MM 
May  not  be  question 'd  thus. 

8ui,  He  may,  and  shalL    And  yet  I  will  ait 
urge  him. 
If  he,  with  hand  pressM  on  his  breast,  will  my, 
That  he  detests  those  hatefU  Nazaicnes. 

Cor,  No  ;  though  my  life,  and  what  isdmifr  At 
My  Portia's  love,  depended  on  the  words, 
I  would  not,  and  I  durst  not  utter  tbitnu 

Sui,  I  see  it  well :  thou  art  insnared  and  IBtid 
By  their  enchantments.    Demoniac  power  ^ 

Will  drag  thee  to  thy  ruin.    Cast  it  off| 
Defy  it    Say  thou  wilt  forbear  all  intcreoune 
With  this  detested  sect    Art  thou  a  madmaa  ? 

Cor,  If  I  am  mad,  that  which  poessisei  me 
Outvalues  all  philosophers  e'er  taught. 
Or  poets  e'er  imagined.— Listen  to  me. 
Call  ye  these  Christians  rile,  because  tbeysaAr 
All  nature  shrinks  from,  rather  than  deny 
What  seems  to  them  the  tnitfa?   Callyethe«lB^ 
cereit| 
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their  words  impart  sncb  high  conceptions 
!T  creatiTe  and  parental  lore, 
i;rtat  Being  joinM,  as  makes  the  heart 
irith  ennobling  thoughts  ?   Call  ye  them 

cnist 
Uj  lire  in  steady  strong  assurance 
!is  blessedness  ?   0,  listen  to  me ! 

r  FOBTiA,  banUn^  from  a  thicket  dose  to  them. 

0,  listen  to  him,  father ! 

Let  go  my  robe,  fond  creature !  Listen  to 

him! 
^  of  syrens  were  less  &tal.    Charms 
delusion,  luring  on  to  ruin, 
igkd  with  the  words  that  speak  their  faith ; 
rho  once  hear  them,  flutter  round  destructioo 
ddy  fissdnation,  like  the  moth, 
■bom  of  half  its  form,  all  scorch'd  and 

OriTellM, 
the  torch  returns.    I  will  not  listen ; 
tia,  nor  shalt  thou. 

0,  say  not  so  ! 
ou  listen  to  him,  you  may  sare  him, 
B  him  from  his  errors. 
Vain  hope !  Tain  hope !  What  is  man^ 

natural  reason 
.  to  demon  subtlety  f   Cordenius  ! 
Hi  Ifaro !  I  adjure  thee,  go  ! 
ne  I  wl^  wouldst  thou  pull  destruction  on 

who  knred  thee  so,  that  though  posscss'd 
me  precious  pearl,  most  dearly  prized, 
nore  than  life,  yet  would  have  given  it  to 

thee, 
must  weep  t  e'en  for  thyself  I  weep. 
Weep  not,  niy  kind  Sulpicius !  I  will  leave 

thee, 
he  pearl  thou  wouldst  bestow  upon  me 
y  estimation,  dearer  fiir 
Te,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  earthly  thing. 
Iwie  fierce  times  are  past,  thou  wilt,  per- 

Inps, 
f  me  with  regard,  but  not  with  pity, 
II  soe*er  my  earthly  end  hath  been, 
aU  then  be  blest.    And  thou,  dear  Portia, 
m  zemember  me  ?   That  thought,  alas ! 
s  way  soul  in  weakness.— 
spared,  if  it  wen  possible, 
oke  of  agony.    Is  it  not  possible, 
■Igfat  yet  Almighty  God  forgive  me  ! 

bonghts  will  lurk  in  the  devoted  heart, 
bt  cherishM  there.    I  may  not  offer 
hort  of  all  to  thee.— 

1,  fiarewell !  sweet  Portia,  fare  thee  well ! 
8  €€tekm  hold  qf  kirn  to  prevent  his  going.) 
ne  not :  I  am  a  Parthian  now, 

Dgth  is  in  retreat  [Exit. 

That  noble  mind!  and  must  it  then  be 

min'd? 

>im,  sare  him,  father -/wave  Orceres, 
m  not  save  thy  friend,  the  noble  Maro  ? 
We  will,  sweet  maid,  if  it  be  possible. 
eep  his  faith  a  secret  in  our  breasts  ; 
may  yet,  if  not  by  circumstances 
ed  to  speak,  conceal  it  from  the  world. 

And  you,  ray  father  ? 


Sul,  I  will  not  betray  him. 

Por,  Then  all  may  yet  be  well  $  for  our  great 
gods. 
Whom  CsBsar  and  his  subject  nations  worship. 
Will  not  abandon  Rome's  best,  bravest  soldier 
To  power  demoniac.    That  can  never  be 
If  they  indeed  regard  us. 

Ore.  Were  he  in  Partbia,  our  great  god,  the  sun. 
Or  rather  he  who  in  that  star  resides, 
Would  not  permit  his  power  to  be  so  thwarted. 
For  all  the  demonry  that  e'er  exerted 
Its  baleful  influence  on  wretched  men. 
Beshrew  me !  for  a  thought  gleams  through  my 

brain, 
It  is  this  God,  perhaps,  with  some  new  name, 
Which  these  bewilder'd  Nazarenes  adore. 

Sui.  With  impious  rites,  most  strange  and  horri- 
ble. 

Ore.  If  he,  my  friend,  in  impious  rites  hath  join'd. 
Demons,  indeed,  have  o'er  the  soul  of  man 
A  power  to  change  its  nature.    Ay,  Sulpicius  | 
And  thou  and  I  may,  ere  a  day  shall  pass. 
Be  very  Nazarenes.    We. are  in  ignorance  { 
We  shoot  our  arrow  in  the  dark,  and  cry, 
*  It  is  to  wound  a  foe.'    Come,  gentle  Portia ; 
Be  not  so  sad ;  the  man  thou  lovest  is  virtuous. 
And  brave,  and  loves  thee  well ;  why  then  despair  ? 

Por.  Alas  !  I  know  he  is  brave  and  virtuous. 
Therefore,  I  do  despair. 

Ore.  In  Nero's  court,  indeed. 

Such  men  are  ever  on  the  brink  of  danger, 
But  wouldst  thou  have  him  other  than  he  is  p 

Por.  O  no !  I  would  not ;  that  were  base  and 
sordid ; 
Yet  shed  I  tears,  e'en  like  a  wayward  child 
Who  weeps  for  that  which  <:annot  be  attain'd,— 
Virtue,  and  constancy,  and  safety  join M. 
I  pray  thee  pardon  me,  for  I  am  wretched, 
And  that  doth  make  me  foolish  and  perverse. 

[ExEuirr. 


ACT    III. 
Scene  I. — before  the  gate  of  itebo's  palaobi 

GUARDS   with    THEIR  OFFICERS,   DISCOVERED  OH 
DUTy. 

Enter  to  them  another  Officxr,  speaking  as  he  enteis  to 

the  Soldiers. 

First  OffL  Strike  up  some  sacred  strain  of  Roman 
triumph ; 
The  Pontiff  comes  to  meet  the  summon 'd  council. 
Omit  not  this  respect,  else  he  will  deem 
We  are  of  those  who  love  the  Nazarenes. 
Sing  loud  and  clearly. 

Enter  Pontiff  attended. 

SACRED    HYMN    BY    THE    SOLDIERS. 

That  chief,  who  bends  to  Jove  the  suppliant  knee, 
Shall  firm  in  fwwer  and  high  in  honour  be  ; 
And  who  to  Mars  a  aildior's  homage  yields, 
Shall  larireird  glory  reap  in  bloody  fields; 
Who  vinecrownM  Bacchus,  bounteous  lonl, adores, 
Shall  gather  slill,  unscaihM.  his  vintage  stores; 
Who  to  fair  Venus  liberal  otToring  gives, 
EnrichM  with  luve.  and  sweet  afTuctlon  lives. 
Then,  be  your  praises  slill  our  sacred  tlieme, 
O  Venus,  Bacchus,  iMars,  and  Jove  supreme  1 
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Ton.  I  thank  ye,  soldiers !  Rome,  indeed,  bath 
triumph 'd, 
BlessM  in  the  high  protection  of  her  godf , 
The  sorereign  warrior  nation  of  the  world ; 
And,  favonr'd  by  great  Jove  and  mighty  Mars, 
So  may  she  triumph  still,  nor  meanly  stoop 
To  worship  strange  and  meaner  deities. 
Adverse  to  warlike  glory.      [Gxrr,  with  kU  train. 

First  Offi,  The  Pontiff  seems  distnrb'd,  his  brow 
is  lowering. 

Second  QffL  Reproof  and  cantioB,  mingled  with 
his  thanks, 
Though  ntter'd  graciously. 

First  Qffi.  He  is  offended. 

Because  of  late  so  many  valiant  soldiers 
Have  proselytes  become  to  this  new  worship  { 
A  worship  too,  as  he  insinuates, 
Unsuited  to  the  brave. 

Third  Offi.  Kj^  ay !  the  sacred  chickens  an  in 
danger. 

Sicond  Qffi.  Sylvius  is  suspected,  as  I  hear. 

First  QffL  Hush  !  let  us  to  our  duty ;  it  is  time 
To  change  the  inner  guard. 

[EzEUHT  with  musiCf  into  the  gais  qf  the  palace, 

SCEITB  II.— A  COUirCTL  CHAmEm  nf  THC  PALACS, 
RBBO  WrrH  HIS  COUirSELLOBS  DtSOOVSRXD  ;  heso 
IN  TUX  ACT  OF  SPEAKING. 

Nero.  Yes,  Servius  ;  formerly  we  have  admitted, 
Afl  minor  powers,  amongst  the  ancient  gods 
Of  high  imperial  Rome,  the  foreign  deities 
Of  friendly  nations;  but  these  Nasarenei 
Beom  such  association,  proudly  claiming 
For  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  faith. 
Sole,  undivided  homage :  and  our  altars. 
Our  stately  temples,  the  majestic  forms 
Of  Mars,  Apollo,  thundering  Jove  himself. 
By  sculptor's  art  divine,  so  nobly  wrought. 
Are  held  by  these  mad  zealots  in  contempt. 
Examine,  sayest  thou  !  shall  imperial  Cesar 
Deign  to  examine  what  withstands  his  power  ? 
I  marvel  at  thy  folly,  Servius  Sillus. 

Enter  an  OFPicsm. 
Q0I.  The  Pontiff,  mighty  Cesar,  waits  without. 
And  craves  admittance. 
Nero.  Let  him  be  admitted. 

Enter  Pomtiff. 

Pontiff,  thy  visage,  if  I  read  it  well. 

Says,  that  some  weighty  matter  brings  thee  here  x 

Thou  hast  our  leave  to  speak. 

Port.  Imperial  Nero,  didst  thou  not  condemn 
That  eloquent,  but  pestilential  Nazarene, 
The  Grecian  Ethocles,  whose  specious  words 
Wrap  in  delusion  all  who  listen  to  him. 
Spreading  his  baleful  errors  o*er  the  world  } 

Nero.  Did  I  condemn  him !  E*en  this  very  day, 
He  in  the  amphitheatre  meets  his  doom  { 
Having,  I  trust,  no  power  of  words  to  charm 
The  enchafed  lion,  or  the  famish*d  wolf. 

Pan.  I  am  inform'd,  and  I  believe  it  true 
That  this  bold  malefactor  is  enlarged. 

Nero.  It  is  impossible !  Cordenius  Maro 
Is  sworn  to  guard  the  prisoner  j  or,  failing, 
(How  could  he  fail })  to  pay  with  his  own  life 
Th«  forfeit.    But  behold  his  favourito  friend. 


Enter  Oiicnsa,  lUlowred  hf  gvLPims. 

The  Parthtaa  prince,  who  will  infonn  ns  tnly. 
Orceres,  is  thy  friend  Cordenius  coming  ? 
I  have  commanded  him,  and  at  this  hour. 
To  bring  his  guarded  prisoner  to  the  palaec. 
Here  to  remain  till  the  appointed  time. 

Ore.  I  know  not ;  nor  have  I  beheld  CordcsMi 
Since  jresterday ;  when,  at  an  early  hour, 
Sulpicius  and  mjrself  met  him  by  chance : 
But  for  the  prisoner,  he  is  at  hand, 
K'en  at  the  palace  gate ;  for  as  we  enterM 
We  saw  him  there,  well  circled  round  with  gwd^ 
Though  in  the  martial  throng  w«  saw  not  Mara. 

Nero,  {To  the  Pontiff.)  Said  I  not  so  ? 
(To  an  Ofiicer.)  Command  them  instantly 
To  bring  this  wordy  Grecian  to  our  presenee. 

[Enri 

Sulpicius,  thou  hast  known  this  EtboclM» 
Is  he  a  madman  or  aabitiooi  knaTe, 
Who  sought  on  human  foUj  to  eccet 
A  kind  of  £uicicd  greatness  for  himself? 

Sul.  I  know  not  which,  great  Ncio. 

Nero.  And  didst  thou  not  advise  m 
To  rid  the  state  of  such  a  pestilence  ? 

Sul,  And  still  advise  thee,  Nero;  in  tUi  GnA 
Is  dangerous  above  all,  who,  w*.th  their  livis^ 
Have  yet  paid  forfeit  for  thor  strange  belisl 
They  come:  the  prisoner  in  fofftign  farb 
So  closely  wiappM,  I  scarcely  iC€  bis 


Enter  Faiaoim,  attended. 

Pon.  If  it  in  truth  be  h*. 
Nero.  {To  the  Pontiff.)  Doet  thou  stiU  doubt  ? 
{To  the  Prisoner.)  Stand  forth,  andackws  itbei,ti 

my  will ! 
Dost  thou  still  brave  it,  false  and  subtle  spirit .' 
Cor,   {throwing   eff  hU    Grecian    ciaak,  mi 
advancing  to  Nero.)  I  am  not  f^se,Aih 
gustus,  but  if  subtle. 
Add  to  my  punishment  what  shall  be  decMM 
Meet  retribution.    I  have  truly  swoin. 
Or  to  produce  thy  thnll,  or,  therein  &ilingf 
To  give  my  life  for  his ;  and  here  I  stand. 
Ethocles,  by  a  higher  power  tlmn  thine. 
Is  yet  reserved  lor  great  and  blessed  < 
Take  thou  the  forfeit ;  I  hare  kept  waj 
Nero.  1  am  amazed  beyond  the  poww  ef 


Grows  it  to  sticha  pitch  that  Roum^  biavtcsfttiv 

Are  by  this  wizard  sorceiy  to  channV  .' 

Then  it  is  time,  good  sooth !  that  tweepiH  "^ 

geance 
Should  rid  the  earth  of  every  tainted  thing 
Which  that  curst  sect  hath  tmxhU    Cutdisisi 

Maro, 
Thou  who  hast  fought  our  battles,  graced  o«rstrti» 
And  borne  a  noble  Romans  honowM  nane. 
What,  O  what  power  could  tempt  thee  to  Ait 

shame? 
Cor,  I  have  been  tempted  bj  that  mighty  Vawet, 
Who  gave  to  Rome  her  greatness,  to  tlie  caxlh 
Form  and  existence  i  yea,  and  to  the  soul 
Of  living,  active  man,  sense  and  ptrccptioa  i 
But  not  to  shame,  O  Canar !  not  to 
Nero,  Whit,hattthoaMC 
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I  spprriMnded  ?   Smj,  thon  hast  not ; 
Dgh  thj  praieiit  act  it  mott  audacious, 

I I  spare  th  j  life. 
rf  tboa  wonldst  spare  n^  life,  and  to  that 


the  wealth  of  Rome,  and  all  the  power 
tH  great  lord,  I  would  not  for  the  bribe 
than  I  am,  or  what  I  am 
Icnj. 
Thoa  art  a  Christian,  then  ?   Thou  art  a 


:  am  a  man,  wlio,  seeing  in  the  flames 
nmtlcss  Christians  suffer,  long*d  to  know 
wer  could  make  them  brave  the  fear  o^ 
death, 

,  aad  inlany.— And  I  have  learnt 
J  adore  a  God/— one  God,  supreme, 
sr  an  ncn,  his  created  sons, 
a  fiither ;  and  beholding  sin, 
>f  eonuption,  mar  this  earthly  race, 
n  to  earth  his  sinless,  heavenly  Son, 
^  with  generous  devoted  love, 
!  of  exaltation  and  of  glory, 
hem  back  to  virtue,  yea,  to  virtue 
lan  be  crown'd  with  never-ending  bliss, 
at  that  they  with  deep  adoring  gratitude 
ige  to  that  Son,  the  sent  of  God, 
e  became  a  willing  sacrifice 
nankiad  from  sin  and  punishment, 
for  them  a  better  life  hereafter, 
irlal  litis  is  closed.    The  heart's  deep  ho- 


( wen  taefa  creatures,  so  redeem'd. 

Dot  on  that  dreaming  madness  ? 

lit  madness 

I  humble  follower  of  Him, 

fbm  bliss  of  heaven  to  be  for  us 

I  earth,  in  spotless  virtue  living 

eVr  lived  t  such  words  of  comfort  speak- 

ingf 

and  elevate,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
e^  spoke  i  and  suffering  poverty, 
,  and  wrong,  and  pain,  and  death  itself, 
eVr  suffSerM  ? — O,  if  this  be  madness, 
ikes  each  generous  impulse  of  my  nature 

0  ecstasy,  each  towering  hope 

s  noblest  height  of  bold  conception  ; 

ik  is  reason  call'd,  and  yet  has  taught  you 

p  different  gods  in  every  clime, 

d  wicked  as  their  worshippers, 

to  it,  is  poor,  confined,  and  mean, 

(cythian*s  curtain'd  tent,  compared 

iride  range  of  fair,  expanded  nature. 

way,  away !  with  all  those  lofty  words .' 

bewilder  thee. 

t  bear  them,  Nero  !  0  resist  them  not ! 

ey  are  appointed  for  thy  good, 

e  good  of  thousands.    When  these  hands 

re  so  oft  done  Rome  a  soldier's  service, 

ae  which  speaks  to  thee,  are  tum*d  to 

shes, 

'  appears  so  wild  and  fanciful, 

membered  with  far  other  feelings. 

ife  that  I  request  of  Neio, 

1  said  these  hands  have  fought  for  Rome. 
«  Vittnwt  of  these  senators. 


First  bind  thyself  by  every  sacred  oath 
To  give  this  body  to  the  flames,  then  hear  me } 
O  could  I  speak  what  might  convince  Rome's  chie^ 
Her  senators,  her  tribes,  her  meanest  slaves. 
Of  Christ's  most  blessed  troth,  the  fatal  pile 
Would  be  to  me  a  car  of  joyful  triumph. 
Mounted  more  gladly  than  the  laurel! 'd  hero 
Vaults  to  his  envied  seat,  while  Rome's  throngM 

streets 
Resound  his  shouted  name.    Within  me  stirs 
The  spirit  of  truth  and  power  which  spoke  to  me. 
And  will  upon  thy  mind.— 
Nero,  I  charge  thee  cease  I 

Ore,  Nay,  emperor  !  might  I  entreat  for  him  ? 
Cor,  {eatehing  hoid  qf  Oieens  eagtrly.)  Not  for 

my  life. 
Ore,  No  ;  not  for  that,  brave  Maro ! 
(To  Nero.)  Let  me  entreat  that  he  may  freely 

speak. 
Fear'»t  thou  he  should  convince  thee  by  his  words  f 
That  were  a  foul  affront  to  thine  own  reason. 
Or  to  the  high  divinities  of  Rome. 
Nero,  Cease,  Prince  of  Parthia  !  nor  too  iar  pre- 
sume 
Upon  a  noble  stranger's  privilege. 

Pon.  Shall  words  so  bold  be  to  mine  ear  august 
So  freely  utter'd  with  impunity  ? 

Ore,  Pontiff"!  I  much  revere  thy  sacred  office. 
But  scorn  thy  paltry  words.    Not  freely  speak  ! 
Not  with  impunity  !  Is  this  a  threat  ? 
Let  Rome's  great  master,  or  his  angry  slaves. 
Shed  one  drop  of  ray  blood,  and  on  our  plains 
Where  heretofore  full  many  a  Roman  corse. 
With  Parthian  arrows  pierced,  have  vultures  fed. 
Twice  thirty  thousand  archers  in  array. 
Each  with  his  bow  strain M  for  the  distant  mark. 
Shall  quickly  stand,  impatient  for  revenge. 
Not  with  impunity ! 
Sul.    Nay,  nay,  Orceres  !    with  such  haughty 
words 
Thou'It  injure  him  thou  plead'st  for.    Noble  Caesar ! 
Permit  an  aged  man,  a  faithful  servant. 
To  speak  his  thoughts.    This  brave  deluded  youth 
Is  now,  as  I  sincerely  do  believe. 
Beneath  the  power  of  strong  and  dire  enchantment 
Hear  not  bis  raving  words,  but  spare  his  life. 
And  when  its  power  (for  all  delusion  holds 
Its  power  but  fur  a  season)  shall  be  spent, 
He  will  himself  entreat  your  clemency. 
And  be  again  the  soldier  of  the  state. 
Brave  and  obedient.    Do  not  hear  him  now ; 
Command  him  to  retire. 

Cor,  I  thank  thee,  good  Sulpicius,  but  my  life. 
For  which  thou  plead'st,  tike  no  account  of  that ; 
I  yield  it  freely  up  to  any  death, 
Cruel  or  merciful,  which  the  decree 
Of  Cipsar  shall  inflict,  for  leave  to  speak 
E'en  but  a  few  short  moments.     Princely  Nero  ? 
The  strong  enchantment  which  deludes  my  soul 
Is,  that  I  do  believe  myself  the  creature. 
Subject  and  soldier,  if  I  so  may  speak. 
Of  an  Almighty  Father,  King,  and  Lord, 
Before  whose  presence,  when  my  soul  shall  be 
Of  flesh  and  blood  disrobed,  I  shall  appear. 
There  to  remain  with  all  the  great  and  good 
That  e'er  have  lived  on  earth ;  yea,  and  with  spirit! 
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Higher  than  earth  e*er  owpM,  in  luch  para  bliu 
As  human  heart  conceives  not,— if  my  lifo. 
With  its  imperfect  virtue,  find  acceptance 
From  pardoning  love  and  mercy  {  but,  if  otherwise. 
That  I  shall  pass  into  a  state  of  misery 
With  souls  of  wicked  men  and  wrathful  demons. 
That  I  believe  this  earth  on  which  we  stand 
Is  but  the  vestibule  to  glorious  mansions, 
Through  which  a  moving  crowd  for  ever  press ; 
And  do  regard  the  greatest  Prince,  who  now 
Inflicts  short  torment  on  this  flesh,  as  one 
Who  but  in  passing  rudely  rends  my  robe. 
And  thinkest  thou  that  I,  believing  this. 
Will  shrink  to  do  his  will  whom  I  adore  ? 
Or  thinkest  thou  this  is  a  senseless  chann, 
Which  soon  will  pass  away  ? 

Nero,  High  words,  indeed,  if  resting  on  good 
proof! 
A  maniac's  fancies  may  be  grand  and  noble. 

Cor.  Ay,  now  thou  listenest,  as  a  man  should 
listen. 
With  an  inquiring  mind.    Let  me  produce 
The  proofs  which  have  constrain'd  me  to  believe. 
From  written  law  and  well-attested  facts  ;— 
Let  me  produce  my  proofs,  and  it  may  be. 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  may  touch  thy  yielding  heart. 
And  save  thee  from  destruction. 

Nero,  Ha  !  dost  thou  think  to  make  of  me  a  con- 
vert? 
Away,  weak  fool !  and  most  audacious  rebel ! 
Give  proofs  of  thy  obedience,  not  thy  figtith. 
If  thou  wouldst  earn  thy  pardon. 

Cor,  If  thou  condemn  me  in  the  flames  to  die 
I  will  and  must  obey  thee ;  if  to  live. 
Disgraced  by  pardon  won  through  treachery 
To  God,  my  King  supreme,  and  his  bless'd  Christ, 
I  am,  indeed,  thy  disobedient  rebel. 

Nero.   And  shall  as  such,  most  dearly  pay  the 
forfeit. 
Out ! — take  him  from  my  presence  till  the  time 
Of  public  execution. 
Cordenius  Maro,  thou  shalt  fall  this  day 
By  no  ignoble  foe ; — a  noble  lion, 
Famish'd  and  fierce,  shall  be  thy  adversary. 
Acd  dost  thou  smile  and  raise  thy  head  at  this. 
In  stately  confidence  ? 

Cor.  God  will  deliver  me  from  every  adversary. 
And  thou  too  smilest — Yes ;  he  will  deliver 
That  which  I  call  myself.    For  this  poor  form 
Which  vests  me  round,  I  give  it  to  destruction 
As  gladly  as  the  storm-beat  traveller. 
Who,  having  reachM  his  destined  place  of  shelter. 
Drops  at  the  door  his  mantle's  cumbrous  weight. 

Nero,  {going.)  Then  to  thy  visionary  hopes  I 
leave  thee, 
Incorrigible  man  !  Here,  in  this  chamber 
Keep  him  secure  till  the  appointed  hour. 

{To  the  Officers,  I'C.) 
Off,  good  Sulpicius  !  hang  not  on  me  thus  ! 

Sul.  O,  mighty  Cesar !  countermand  your  orders : 
Delay  it  but  a  month,  a  week,  a  day. 

[ElzRuiiT  Nero,  Sulpicius,  Senators,  ^c.  Sulpicius 
ttill  keeping  close  to  Nero  in  the  act  of  ti4>- 
plication.  —  Orceres,  Cordenius,  and  Guards 
remain,  the  Guards  standing  retpectfully  at  a 
distance  in  the  baek^ground. 


Ore.  Noble  Cordeniui !  cui  tbjr  luitial  spin! 
Thus  brook  to  be  a  public  spectacle. 
Fighting  with  savage  beasts,  the  sport  of  fools, 
TiU  thou  Shalt  fall,  defbimM  and  honible. 
Mangled  siid  piece-meal  torn  f   It  must  not  be. 

Cor.  Be  not  so  moved,  Oicerae  i  I  can  bear  it 
The  God  I  worship,  who  hath  made  me  hnmbk, 
Hath  made  me  dauntless,  too.    And  for  the  sfasas 
Which,  as  I  guess,  disturbs  thee  most,  my  Mailer, 
The  Lord  and  Leader  I  have  sworn  to  foUow, 
Did  as  a  malefactor  end  his  days. 
To  save  a  lost,  perverted  race:  shall  I 
Feel  degradation,  then,  in  following  him  f 

Ore.  In  this,  alas !  thou'lt  follow  him  too  sutif: 
But  whither,  noble  Maro  ? 

Cor.  E'en  to  my  destined  borne,  mj  Vslkrt 
house. 

Ore.  And  where  is  that  i  O,  Cttist  tkm  tell  m 
whera? 
Beyond  the  ocean  or  beneath  the  enrth  ? 
Be  there  more  worlds  than  this,  beyond  ov  kn 
In  regions  vast,  above  the  lof^  slars  f 
Could  we  through  the  far  stretch  of  space  dssoy 
E'en  but  the  distant  verge,  though  dimlj  maik^ 
Of  any  other  world,  I  would  believo 
That  virtuous  men  deceased  have  in  good  tilth 
A  destined  place  of  rest 

Cor,  Believe  it— O,  believn  it,  bimv« 

Ore.  Ill  tiy  to  do  it    I'U  boeoDM  i 
Were  it  but  only  to  defy  this  tyiant 

Cor.  Thou  must  receive  with  a  for  ditlh  wit  spMI 
The  faith  of  Jesus  Christ    Perhaps  tkon  wilt 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  thought    WlMnlMidsti 
Remain  in  Rome  no  longer.    In  the  East 
Search  thou  for  Ethocles,  whom  I  have  resrasd; 
And  if  he  shall  convert  thee,  O,  how  richly 
He  will  repay  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
—But,  I  would  now  withdraw  a  little  spaee. 
To  pour  my  thoughts  in  pn^^er  and  fhinkfnlwsi 
To  Him,  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  just. 
Who  holds  man's  spirit  in  his  own  high  kecpia^ 
And  now  supports  my  soul,  and  will  support  it. 
Till  my  appointed  task  is  done.    In  secrrt 
The  hearts  by  Jesus  taught,  were  bid  to  pny, 
And,  if  it  be  permitted,  so  will  L 

{To  the  Guards,  who  advasue  ag  kt  spssfa  Is 
them.) 
My  guards  and,  some  time  past,  mj  follow  solfii^ 
Let  me  remain  alone  a  little  while. 
And  fear  not  my  escape.    If  ye  distzwt  me. 
Watch  well  the  door,  and  bind  my  hanis  viik 
chains. 

First  QffL   Yes,  brave  Cordeniis,  to  amCM 
chamber 
Thou  mayst  retire,  and  we  will  watch  withosl 
But  be  thy  person  free  t  we  will  not  bind. 
With  felon  cord  or  chain,  those  valiant  hanis 
Which  have  so  often  for  thy  country  fbight. 
Until  we  are  commanded. 

Cor.  I  thank  ye  all,  my  friends,  and  I  believs 
That  I  shall  meet  and  thank  ye  too  hereafter; 
For  there  is  something  in  you  God  murt  love. 
And,  loving,  will  not  give  to  repiobatioa. 

(Tb  First  Ofieftt 

Codrus,  thou  once  didst  pot  thy  life  in  haxard, 
And  sufferedst  moth  to  save  a  helpless  Oresk 
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protection  of  thM* 

{TitnUmg  to  thi  Seeond  Officer.) 
Aj,  and  thou, 
I,  ODoe  a  rich  tnd  temptiog  nnaom 
Bdst  to  a  wietehod  captive, 
w  whon  Jews  came  to  lavei 
a  meet  hereafter.  ( 7V>  Third  Officer.) 
r  Ibrmer  enemj,  weepest  thoa  ? 
H  no  more  j  thou  art  mj  brother, 
my  little  term  of  life 
an  I  I  moft  not  tptmd  it  thus. 

[EiXSUllT. 

•A  CnOWSKD  AHFHiniSATRK:  irEXO 
iniATOBfl  DDOOTEAKD  IH  THE  BACK- 
rmO  Dl  tTATK,  POBTIA  BT  THE  BIDE 
f  TBX  ACT  or  SUTPLICATIOB. 

n  on  the  front,  maellng  whh  another  noble 

BOMAW. 

"ly.)  If  he  adFancing  ? 

Yet,  and  close  at  hand, 
f  n  group  of  martial  friends, 
n  him  on  a  day  of  battle 
cfaufe  with  noble,  portly  gait, 
nads  the  ground  with  buoyant  steps 
t»  nufoce  spring,  as  though  he  press'd 
venovating  power.    His  form 
'  and  enlarged  beyond  its  wont  i 
mtenance,  oft  tom'd  to  heaven, 
ik  as  if  some  god  dwelt  in  him. 
lo  the  people  greet  him  ? 

Every  face 
lum,  tarns,  with  transit  quick, 
iHon.    Warlike  veterans 
toan  like  infants.    As  he  passM 
t  eomraanded  in  Armenia, 
tiioat  as  if  a  victor  came, 
with  long  and  loud  applause 
D  reprove  them. 

(NoUe  vdthout  qf  ihoutingt.) 
Hark !  he  comes. 

rati,  f»!low«d  by  Oaoaaas  and  Stlvixts, 
ri  I7  other  frlands,  with  OtJABDB,  &c. 

iHng  wagerly  to  nuet him.)  Cordenius, 
idenius !  hear  a  friend, 
eicnt  friend ;  thy  Portia's  father ! 
itool  she  is  pleading  for  thee, 
l»lead  in  vain,  if  thou  wilt  testify 
nd,  a  willingness  to  live, 
o  pleased  to  die,  and  am  so  honour'd, 
to  pore  and  holy  truth, 
instinct  seems  in  me  extinguish 'd. 
^eror  freely  pardon  me, 
it  is  the  will  of  God 
yet  on  earth  promote  his  service, 
ing,  am  content  to  live  { 
ig,  to  his  will  resign 'd. 

a  the  front,  and  catching  hold  of  CoaDi- 
th  eagemeM  and  great  agitation. 

lius,  thou  art  pardoned.    Nero  spares 

ily  say  thou  art  a  Roman, 
lith  as  all  thy  fathers  were, 
to  say  thou  art  a  Christian. 
cs,  gentle  Portia !  life  preserved  by 
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E'en  to  be  spent  in  waixt  and  contumely, 
Rather  than  grieve  thy  kind  and  tender  heart, 
My  dearest,  gentlest  friend !  I  had  accepted  t 
But  to  deny  my  God,  and  put  dishonour 
Upon  the  noblest,  most  exalted  faith 
Tlmt  ever  was  to  hiuian  thoughts  reveal'd. 
Is  what  I  will  not — yea,  and  though  a  Roman, 
A  noble  Roman,  and  a  soldier  too, 
I  dare  not  do.    Let  Nero  have  this  answer. 

For.  No,  not  this  answer,  Biaro  j  not  this  an- 
swer ! 
Cast  not  life  from  thee,  dear,  most  dear  Cordenius  : 
Life,  too,  which  I  should  spend  my  life  in  cheering, 
Cast  it  not  from  thee  like  a  worthless  thing. 

Cor,  Because  it  is  not  worthless  but  most  pre- 
cious. 
And  now,  when  dear  to  thee,  more  precious  far 
Than  I  have  e'er  esteem'd  it,  'tis  an  offering 
More  meet  for  God's  acceptance ; 
Withheld  from  Him,  not  e'en  thyself,  sweet  maid, 
Couldst  cheer  its  course,  nor  yet  couldst  thou  be 
happy. 

For.  Nay,  but  I  could ! — ^to  see  thee  still  alive. 
And  by  my  side,  mine  own  redeemed  friend. 
Should  I  not  then  be  happy  ? 

Cor.  I  should  be  by  thy  side,  dear  love !   but 
thou, 
Widi  all  thy  excellence,  couldst  have  no  happiness. 
Mated  with  one,  whose  living  form  alone 
Could  move  upon  the  earth,  whilst  far  adrift 
His  mind  would  dwell,  by  ceaseless  mediUtion, 
In  other  worlds  of  blessedness  or  wo ; 
Lost  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  link'd 
By  horrid  sympathy,  till  his  wrench'd  nature 
Should  to  a  demon's  fell  and  restless  spirit 
At  last  be  changed. 

For.  Alas,  alas !  and  dost  thou  then  believe 
That  naught  remains  for  thee  but  death  or  misery  ? 

Cor.  No,  gentle  Portia !  firmly  I  believe 
That  I  shall  live  in  endless  happiness. 
And  with  the  blest  hereafter  shall  behold 
Thy  blessed  self,  with  ecstasy  of  love. 
Exceeding  every  thought  of  earth-bom  passion. 
As  the  fair  morning  star  in  lovely  brightness 
Excels  a  night-fly,  twinkling  through  the  gloom. 
Live  in  this  hope,  dear  Portia !  hold  it  fast  1 
And  may  his  blessing  rest  upon  thy  head. 
Who  loves  the  loving  and  the  innocent .' 
Farewell,  in  love  and  hope  !  farewell,  in  peace  ! 
Farewell,  in  quickening  faith, — in  holy  joy ! 

For.  {clasping  his  knees.)  Nay,  let  me  yet  con-^ 
jure  thee ! 
Make  me  not  wretched,  me  who  once  was  happy. 
Ay,  happiest  of  all  in  loving  thee. 

Cor.  This  is  mine  anguish  and  my  suffering ! 
0,  good  Sulpicius  !  bear  her  to  her  home. 

Sul.  {leading  her  gently  away,  while  she  stilt 
clings  to  him,)  Forbear,  my  child,  thy 
tears  are  all  in  vain. 

Enter  a  LicToa. 

Lie.  Copsar  forbids  all  further  interruption 
To  his  imperial  scntenco.     Let  Cordenius 
P'orthwith  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  fight 
This  19  mine  otfico,  and  I  must  perform  it, 

{Begins  to  disroie  Cordenius,  while  Portia  shridts 
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aloud,  and  it  carried  off  in  the  armt  qf  her 
father,) 
Disrobe  thee,  Maro,  of  those  martial  weeds. 

Cor.    Gladly  {    for  him  I  serve, — my  glorious 
Master 
Hath  braced  roe  with  an  armour  that  defies 
All  hostile  things ;  in  which  PU  strive  more  proudly 
Than  I  have  ever  fought  in  field  or  breach 
With  Rome's  or  Nero's  foes. 

lAc.  Coesar  desires  thee  also  to  remember. 
That  no  ignoble  audience,  e'en  thy  emperor. 
And  all  the  states  of  Rome,  behold  thy  deeds. 
Cor,  Tell  him  my  deeds  shall  witness'd  be  by 
those 
Compared  to  whom  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
With  all  her  high  estates,  are  but  as  insects 
Hovering  at  midday  o'er  some  tainted  marsh. 
I  know  full  well  that  no  ignoble  audience 
Are  present,  though  from  mortal  eyes  conceal'd. 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  kind,  noble  friends,  farewell  \ 
Apart  to  Sylvius,  while  Orceres  goee  qff,  reap^ 
pearing  in  another  part  of  the  theatre.) 
Sylvius,  farewell !  If  thou  shouldst  e'er  be  call'd 
To  die  a  holy  martyr  for  the  truth, 
God  give  thee  then  the  joy  which  now  I  feel. 
But  keep  thy  faith  conceal'd,  till  useful  service 
Shall  call  thee  to  maintain  it    God  be  with  thee ! 

{Looking  round.) 
Where  is  Orceres  gone  ?    I  thought  him  near  me. 

Syl,  Tib  but  a  moment  since  he  left  thy  side 
With  eager  haste. 
Cor.  He  would  not  see  my  death.    I'm  glad  he's 
gone. 
Say  I  inquired  for  him,  and  say  I  blessM  him. 
—Now  I  am  ready.    Earthly  friends  are  gone. 
Angels  and  blessed  spirits,  to  your  fellowship 
A  few  short  pangs  will  bring  me. 
-rO,  Thou,  who  on  the  cross  for  sinful  men 
A  willing  sufierer  hung'st !  receive  my  soul ! 
Almighty  GtMl  and  sire,  supreme  o'er  all ! 
Pardon  my  sins  and  take  me  to  thyself ! 
Accept  the  last  words  of  my  earthly  lips : 
High  hallelujah  to  thy  holy  name  I 

{A  Lion  now  appears ^  issuing  from  a  low  door 
at  the  end  of  the  Stage^  and  Cordenius,  adran- 
eing  to  meet  it,  enters  the  Arena,  when  Orceres 
f)rom  a  lofty  stand  amongst  the  spectators,  sends 
an  arrow  from  his  bow,  which  pierces  Corde- 
nius through  the  heart.     He  then  disappears, 
and  re-entering  below,  catches  hold  qf  his  hand 
as  Sylvius  supports  him  from  falling  to  the 
ground.) 
Ore.    {to  Coidcniu';.)    Have   I  done  well,  my 
fiieml  ? — this  u  a  death 
More  worthy  of  a  Roman. 
I  maile  a  vow  in  secret  to  my  heart, 
That  thou  shouldst  no'rr  be  mnde  a  mangled  sight 
For  gazing  crowds  and  Nero's  ruthless  eye. 

Syl.  That  dying  luok,  wbich  almost  smiles  upon 
thee. 
Says  that  thou  hast  done  well  \  though  words  no 

more 
May  pass  from  these  closed  lips,  whose  last  bleM'd 

utterance 
Was  the  soul's  purest  and  sublimcst  impulse. 

{The  curtain  drcpi,) 


NOTE  TO   THE  DRAMA. 

Pom  the  better  ondentendiiif  of  dtffisreBt  alh 
the  foregoing  drama,  I  beg  to  timnscribe  a  few 
iiroin  Fox's  History  of  Martyn,  uken  from  book  L,  whkk  { 
contains  an  accooni  of  the  ten  penecoUooe  of  the  prlHt 
live  church. 

He  says,  on  the  authority  of  Justin  Maityrr-'^Aii 
whether  earthquake,  pestilence,  or  whatever  public  ca> 
lamity  befell,  it  was  attributed  to  the  Christiana;'*  Qkct 
Is  added)  **  over  and  besidee  all  these^  a  great  occaibi 
that  stirred  up  the  emperors  against  the  Chrietlaas  came 
by  one  Publius  Taixiuiniaa,  the  chief  prelate  of  tks 
Molatnws  sacrifices,  and  Maroeninua,  the  chief  gonnMr 
of  the  city,  In  the  time  of  Trajanua,  wlw^  partly  wfih 
money,  partly  with  sinifter,  pestilent  coonealle,  psiily 
with  infkmous  accusations,  (as  whnesseth  NaaeleniJ 
Incensed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  ■»  modi  agslBil 
God's  people." 

In  the  account  of  the  third  perseeutkm  Can.  VK^ 
Eustasius,  a  great  and  victorious  captain,  is 
as  suffering  martyrdom  by  order  of  the 
who  went  to  meet  him  on  his  return  fiom 
the  barbarians ;  but  upon  Eustiutfof^  refiMlng  sn  Iks 
¥ray  to  do  sacrifice  to  Apollo  fcr  his  vicisrj, 
him  to  Rome,  and  had  him  put  to  death. 

In  the  fourth  persecution,  (an.  163,)  ll  is 
that  many  Christian  soldiers  were  fmnd  In  the  ami 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

**  As  these  aloresaid  were  going  tt»  their 
there  was  a  ceruin  soldier  who  In  their 
part  against  those  who  tailed  upon  then,  fer  Iks  etUI 
cause  the  people  crying  out  against  hina,  he 
hended,  and  being  constant  in  his  profassiea,  was 
with  beheaded." 

In  the  persecutKMis  of  Decius,  seveiml  soldlsn  sie 
mentioned  as  martyrs,  some  of  wbom  had  befcrs  ca» 
cealed  their  fidth ;  and  In  the  tenth  pecsecnUon,  Mm^ 
tlus,  the  captain  of  the  Theban  band,  with  kk  SDldiss% 
to  the  number  of  G666,  (a  number  frohat>ly  greatly  s» 
aggcrated,)  are  recorded  as  having  been  riain  si 
martyrs  l^  the  order  of  Maximinlan. 

TertuUian,  In  his  Apology  for  the  (^nlatiaBSi,  i 
the  slanderous  accusattons  againsi  ibem,  of 
to  death  children  and  worshipping  an  ass's 
when  we  consider  how  fond  the  Ignorant  are  of 
ment  arlring  from  cruel)  absurd,  and  wonderfU 
and  how  easily  a  misapprehended  and  dstaehei 
presskm  may  be  shaped  by  conjecture  intt>  a 
transaction,  such  accusations  were  vary  prababis  asl 
might  be  naturally  expected;  particularly  when  tks 
unoflbnding  meekness  of  their  behavkmr  madesofifnnd 
hidden  atrocities  more  necessary  for  the  jnstBkstiia  rf 
their  persecutors. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUlfBUS. 

Is  there  a  man,  that  from  some  lofty  Vttep, 
Views  in  his  wide  survey  the  boundless  detp, 
When  its  vast  waters,  lined  with  sun  and 
Wave  beyond  wave,  in  seried  dbtnnee,  fisds 
To  the  pale  sky  r— <v  views  it,  dimly  seen, 
The  shifting  screens  of  drifted  mist  between 
As  the  huge  cloud  dilates  its  sable  form. 
When  grandly  curtain *d  by  th'  appronohing  stom,- 
Who  feels  not  his  awed  soul  with  wonder  rise 
To  Him  whose  power  created  sen  and  akies. 
Mountains  and  deserts,  giving  to  the  sight 
The  wonders  of  the  day  and  ai  the  night  ? 
But  let  some  fleet  be  seen  in  warlike  pride, 
I  Whose  stated  ships  the  nttlett  biik>ws  rids, 
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rith  kiftj  mutM  and  brighteiung  f been 
niky  aovw  like  a  vested  queen  r-^ 
toBM  diittnt  berk,  astray, 
Jgria  on  his  kMieljr  way, 
•edy  eonnejrom  port  and  shore, 
e^  a  qieck,  and  seen  no  more^ — 
pride,  the  sympathy,  the  flame, 
ling  stir  his  thrilling  frame ! 
hose  mandate  dost  inert  obey'd  I 
awtam  man  whom  thou  hast  made  !'* 


fe,  whose  crowded  strand 
did  nobles  of  the  land, 
ods  and  townsmen  trim, 
1  ioldiert  stem  and  grim, 
aids  and  dames  of  pride, 
•y  their  mother^  side/— 
eaaan  stood  that  e*er 
bip  through  tempest  steeri 
loldy  and  good  as  wise ; 
if  a  thousand  eyes, 
xm  and  ieatores  casti 
m  and  simple  guise, 
aiM  to  kwk  their  last 
I  eonsckms  worth  is  gracing, 
hope,  the  lines  effacing 
id  care,  bestow'd,  in  truth, 
^yei*  imperfect  tracing 
air  of  youth. 

IL 

ofty  gait,  and  high 

rth'enUghten'deye, 

>d  in  tliat  bright  hour 

ited  suppliant  of  dull  power, 

«in  of  states  and  kings  desired 

lor  his  vast  emprise  required  f — 

age,  wlw,  by  his  lamp's  faint  light, 

1  map  spent  the  long  silent  night  ?— 

>  meekly  fortune's  buffets  bore, 

3n«  akme,  whom  heayen  and  earth 

III. 

d  is  in  his  mind, 
creatures  of  his  kind, 
0  liecl,  with  minds  to  soar, 
xmsider  and  explore ; 
igfat  find,  from  trespass  shriven, 
th  and  joy  in  heaven. 
diTine,  whom  storms  obey," 
s  heart,)  a  leading  star, 
n  CD  his  blessed  way ; 
in  by  £&to  divided  far. 
I !  which  heaven  doth  but  ordain 
the  zest,  alas !  how  vain ! 

IV. 

e  lived  of  mortal  mould, 
«•  with  his  thoughts  could  hold 
f   Earth's  greatest  son 
n'd  Cune,  or  empire  won, 
UIM,  within  a  narrow  scope, 
tkm  of  hii  ample  hope. 


With  heavy  sigh  and  look  depress'd. 

The  greatest  men  will  sometimes  hear 

The  story  of  their  acts  address'd 

To  the  young  stranger's  wandering  ear. 

And  check  the  half-swoln  tear. 

Is  it  or  modesty  or  pride 

Which  may  not  open  praise  abide  ? 

No ;  read  bis  inward  thoughts !  they  tell. 

His  deeds  of  fame  he  prizes  weU. 

But,  ah !  they  in  his  fancy  stand. 

As  relics  of  a  blighted  band. 

Who,  lost  to  man's  approving  sight. 

Have  perish'd  in  tlie  gloom  of  night. 

Ere  yet  the  glorious  light  of  day 

Had  glitter'd  on  their  bright  array. 

His  mightiest  (eat  had  once  another, 

Of  high  imagination  bom, — 

A  loftier  and  a  nobler  brother, 

From  dear  existence  torn  t 

And  she  for  those,  who  are  not,  steeps 

Her  soul  in  wo,— like  Rachel,  weeps. 

V. 

The  signal  given,  with  hasty  strides 

The  sailors  climb'd  their  ships'  dark  sides  i 

Their  anchors  weigh 'd  \  and  from  the  shore 

Each  stately  vessel  slowly  bore. 

High  o'er  the  deeply  shadow 'd  flood. 

Upon  his  deck  their  leader  stood. 

And  turo'd  him  to  the  parted  land. 

And  bow'd  his  head  and  waved  his  hand. 

And  then,  along  the  crowded  strand} 

A  sound  of  many  sounds  combined. 

That  wax'd  and  waned  upon  the  wind. 

Burst  like  heaven's  thunder,  deep  and  grand ; 

A  lengthen'd  peal,  which  paused,  and  then 

Renew'd,  like  that  which  loathly  parts. 

Oft  on  the  ear  retura'd  again, 

The  impulse  of  a  thousand  hearts. 

But  as  the  lengthen'd  shouts  subside, 

Distincter  accents  strike  the  ear. 

Wafting  across  the  current  wide, 

Heart-utter'd  words  of  parting  cheer : 

*<  O !  shall  we  ever  see  again 

Those  gallant  souls  recross  the  main  ? 

God  keep  the  brave  !  God  be  their  guide  ! 

God  bear  them  safe  through  storm  and  tide  ! 

Their  sails  with  favouring  breezes  swell ! 

O  brave  Columbus  !  fare  thee  well !" 

VI. 

From  shore  and  strait,  and  gulf  and  bay. 

The  vessels  held  their  daring  way. 

Left  far  behind,  in  distance  thrown 

All  land  to  Moor  or  Christian  known, 

Left  far  behind  the  misty  isle, 

Whose  fitful  shroud,  withdrawn  the  while, 

Shows  wood  and  hill  and  headland  bright 

To  later  seamen's  wondering  sight. 

And  tide  and  sea  left  far  behind 

That  e'er  bore  freight  of  human  kind ; 

Where  ship  or  bark  to  shifting  gales, 

E'er  tack'd  their  course  or  spread  their  sails. 

Around  them  lay  a  boundless  main 

In  which  to  hold  their  silent  reign  ; 
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But  for  the  passing  €111X601*8  flow. 
And  cleft  waves,  brawling  round  the  prow, 
Thej  might  have  thought  some  magic  spell 
Had  bound  them,  weary  fate !   for  ever  there  to 
dwell. 

VII. 

What  did  this  trackless  waste  supply 
To  soothe  the  mind  or  please  the  eye  ? 
The  rising  mom  through  dim  mist  breaking. 
The  flickered  east  with  purple  streaking  j 
The  midday  cloud  through  thin  air  flying. 
With  deeper  blue  the  blue  sea  dying ; 
Long  ridgy  waves  their  white  mains  rearing. 
And  in  the  broad  gleam  disappearing  t 
The  broaden *d,  blazing  sun  declining. 
And  western  waves  like  fire  flood  shining  { 
The  sky's  vast  dome  to  darkness  given. 
And  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven. 

VIII. 

Full  oft  upon  the  deck,  while  other's  slept. 

To  mark  the  bearing  of  each  well-known  star 

That  shone  aloft,  or  on  th*  horizon  far. 

The  anxious  Chief  his  lonely  vigil  kept ; 

The  mournful  wind,  the  hoarse  wave  breaking  near. 

The  breathing  groans  of  sleep,  the  plunging  lead, 

The  steersman's  call,  and  his  own  stilly  tread. 

Are  all  the  sounds  of  night  that  reach  his  ear. 

His  darker  form  stalk 'd  through  the  sable  gloom 

With  gestures  discomposed  and  features  keen. 

That  might  not  in  the  face  of  day  be  seen. 

Like  some  unblessed  spirit  from  the  tomb. 

Night  after  night,  and  day  succeeding  day, 

80  pass'd  their  dull,  unvaried  time  away  j 

Till  hope,  the  seaman's  worshipp'd  queen,  had  flown 

From  every  valiant  heart  but  his  alone  ; 

Where  still,  by  day,  enthroned,  she  held  her  state 

With  sunny  look  and  brow  elate. 

IX. 

But  soon  his  dauntless  soul,  which  naught  could 

bend. 
Nor  hope  delay'd,  nor  adverse  fate  subdue. 
With  more  redoubled  danger  must  contend 
Than  storm  or  wave— <i  fierce  and  angry  crew. 
•*  Dearly,"  say  they,  *<  may  we  those  visions  ni« 
Which  lured  us  from  our  native  land, 
A  wretched,  lost,  devoted  band. 
Led  on  by  hope's  delusive  gleam, 
The  victims  of  a  madman's  dream  ! 
Nor  gold  shall  e'er  be  ours,  nor  fame ; 
Not  e'en  the  remnant  of  a  name. 
On  some  rude-letter'd  stone  to  tell 
On  what  strange  coast  our  wreck  befell. 
For  us  no  requiem  shall  be  sung, 
Nor  prayer  be  said,  nor  passing  knell 
In  holy  church  be  rung. 


*t 


To  thoughts  like  these,  all  forms  give  way 

Of  duty  to  a  leader's  sway ; 

All  habits  of  respect  that  bind 

With  easy  tic  the  human  mind. 

E'en  love  and  admiration  throw 

Their  nobler  bands  aside,  nor  show 


A  gentler  mien  i  relmtioiif ,  friends. 

Glare  on  him  now  like  angry  ftendi  1 

And,  as  he  moves,  ah,  wretched  eb— r ! 

Their  mutter'd  curses  reach  hit  ctf  t 

But  all  undaunted,  ftnn  and  itfe, 

He  scorns  their  threats,  yet  thne  ht  wwthei  ttnk 

ragei 
**  I  brought  you  from  your  nativn  siMNn 
An  unknown  ocean  to  ezplort. 
I  brought  you,  partners,  by  mj  tide. 
Want,  toil,  and  danger,  to  abide. 
Yet  weary  stillness  hath  so  soon  iubdaed 
The  buoyant  soul,  the  heart  of  pridt. 
Men  who  in  battled  brunt  full  oft  hxwmtatdj  1 
That  to  some  nearing  coast  we  benr. 
How  many  cheering  signs  declare ! 
Wayfaring  birds  the  blue  air  ranging. 
Their  shadowy  line  to  blue  air  ****^'%, 
Pass  o'er  our  heads  in  freqoent  floekt ; 
While  seaweed  from  the  parent  locki 
With  fibry  roots,  but  newly  torn 
In  tressy  lengthen'd  wreaths  are  on  the  dear  wtit 

borne. 
Nay,  has  not  e'en  the  drifting  cwraiit  Imm^ 
Things  of  rude  art,— of  human  cunning  wxo^^? 
Be  yet  two  days  your  patience  tried. 
And  if  no  shore  is  then  descried. 
E'en  turn  your  dastard  prows  again. 
And  cast  your  leader  to  the  main.** 

XI. 

And  thus  a  while  with  steady  hand 

He  kept  in  check  a  wayward  band. 

Who  but  with  half-ezpress'd  disdain 

Their  rebel  spirit  could  restrain. 

The  veteran,  rough  as  war-worn  steel. 

Oft  spurn 'd  the  deck  with  grating  heel  { 

The  seaman,  bending  o'er  the  flood. 

With  stony  gaze  all  listless  stood  | 

The  sturdy  bandit,  wildly  mde. 

Sung,  as  he  strode,  some  garbled  strain. 

Expressive  of  each  fitful  mood. 

Timed  by  his  sabre's  jangling  chain 

The  proud  Castilian,  boasted  name ! 

Child  of  an  ancient  race 

Which  proudly  prized  its  spotless  fame. 

And  deem'd  all  fear  disgrace. 

Felt  quench'd  within  him  honour^  geneions  t^ 

And  in  his  gather'd  mantle  wrapp'd  hb  free. 

xn. 

So  pass'd  the  day,  the  night,  the  eeoond  day 
With  its  red  setting  sun^  eztingaisii'd  ray. 
Dark,  solemn  midnight  coped  the  occnn  wids, 
When  from  his  watchful  stand  Columbos  tmi, 
«  A  light,  a  light  !»*— blest  sounds  that  nng 
In  every  ear.— At  once  they  spning 
With  haste  aloft,  and,  peering  bright. 
Descried  afar  the  blencd  sight 
**  It  moves,  it  slowly  moves  like  ray 
Of  torch  that  guides  some  wanderer^  way ! 
And  other  lights  more  distant,  teeming 
As  if  from  town  or  hamlet  streaming  * 
*Tis  land,  'tis  peopled  land  j  man  dweUeth  tkeft« 
And  thou,  O  God  of  heaven !  hast  heard  thr  ^ 
rant's  prayer !" 
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xm. 

ly  gKr%  to  tlwir  view 
ihora  tnd  hmdluidi  blue 
{ht  land.    Then  loie  (m  air 
I  of  joj,  mizM  wildly  itnoge 
of  weeping  tnd  of  pra jer, 
of  their  btened  change 
to  life,  from  fierce  to  kind. 
It  links,  to  all  that  elevates  the  mind. 
hy  futhlets  fear  insnared, 
rave  chief  so  nidelj  dared, 
Inen  self-upbraiding  stung^ 
manly  fseling  wrong, 
•art,  looks  that  entreat, 
ig  at  his  worshipp'd  feet. 
Minded,  stubborn  guilt ! 
d  make  as  what  thou  wilt ! 
rar  hearts,  our  lives,  are  thine, 
rovs  man !  led  on  by  power  divine  !*' 

XIV. 

some  magic  eould  arrest 

IS  feelings  of  the  breast, 

lit  the  common  baser  mass 

oogfita,  so  fleetly  pass,— 

im  through  the  storm ! 

md  doses,  tempests  swell, 

:  path  we  cannot  tell ; 

race  and  form. 

earth  such  fugitives  are  bound  j 

IM  future  state  will  the  bleis'd  charm 


XV. 

d  fliem  to  the  shore, 
had  never  toueh*d  before ; 
le  knelt  upon  the  strand 
le  God  of  sea  and  land  { 
irith  mien  and  look  elate, 
me  to  each  toil-worn  mate. 
rith  courteous  signs  of  cheer, 
aatives  gathering  near ; 
m  gazed  with  wandering  eyes, 
1  spirits  from  the  skies, 
id  be  possession  claim, 
iroyalname. 

XVI. 

id,  immaiT'd  by  art, 

le  eye  and  cheer  the  heart  x 

■  simple  huts  were  seen 

ir  palmy  groves  between, — 

rrc  each  dome  of  sweepy  leaves 

ming  gently  heaves, 

deep  vans  fall  and  rise, 

richly  verdant  dyes ; 

M  simple  sons  till  now 

f  seen  a  careful  brow  ; 

at  will  each  passing  day 

e  toil  or  active  play. 

li^t  canoes  were  guidiug, 

bore's  sweet  margin  gliding. 

I  sunny  sea  were  swimming, 

waves  o'er  their  dark  forms  gleaming ; 


Some  on  the  beach  for  shell-fish  stooping. 
Or  on  the  smooth  sand  gayly  trooping  { 
Or  in  link'd  circles  featly  dancing 
With  golden  braid  and  bracelet  glancing. 
By  sheltered  door  were  infants  creeping. 
Or  on  the  shaded  herbage  sleeping  t 
Gay  feather'd  birds  the  air  were  winging. 
And  parrots  on  their  high  perch  swinging. 
While  humming-birds,  like  sparks  of  light. 
Twinkled  and  vanish'd  from  the  sight 

XVIL 

They  eyed  the  wondrous  strangers  o'er  and  o*er,^ 

Those  beings  of  the  ocean  and  the  air, 

With  humble,  timid  reverence  ;  all  their  store 

Of  gather'd  wealth  inviting  them  to  share ; 

To  share  whate'er  their  lowly  cabins  hold  { 

Their  feather'd  crowns,  their  fruits,  their  arms, 

their  gold. 
Their  gold,  that  faUl  gift !— O  foul  disgrace ! 
Repaid  with  cruel  wreck  of  all  their  harmless  race. 

XVIII. 

There  some  short,  pleasing  days  with  them  he 

dwelt. 
And  all  their  simple  kindness  dearly  felt. 
But  they  of  other  countries  told. 
Not  distant,  where  the  sun  declines. 
Where  reign  Caziques  o*er  warriors  bold, 
Jlich  with  the  gold  of  countless  mines. 
And  he  to  other  islands  saiPd, 
And  was  by  other  natives  hail*d. 
Then  on  Hispaniola's  shore. 
Where  bays  and  harbours  to  explore 
Much  time  he  spent ;  a  simple  tower 
Of  wood  he  built,  the  seat  to  be. 
And  shelter  of  Spain's  infant  power  s 
Hoping  the  nurseling  fair  to  see, 
Amidst  those  harmless  people  shoot 
Its  stately  stem  from  slender  root 
There  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men  he  placed, 
Gave  parting  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer  i 
One  after  one  his  nobler  friends  embraced. 
And  to  the  Indian  chieftain,  standing  near, 
**  Befriend  my  friends,  and  give  them  aid, 
When  I  am  gone,*'  he  kindly  said, 
Blest  them,  and  left  them  there  his  homeward 

course  to  steer. 

XIX. 

His  prayer  to  Heaven  for  them  preferr'd 
Was  not,  alas  !  with  favour  heard. 
Oft,  as  his  ship  the  land  forsook, 
He  landward  tum'd  his  farewell  look, 
And  cheer'd  his  Spaniards  cross  the  wave. 
Who  distant  answer  faintly  gave ; 
Distant  but  cheerful.     On  the  strand 
He  saw  their  clothed  figures  stand 
With  naked  foims  link'd  hand  in  hand  ! — 
Saw  thus  caress'd,  assured,  and  bold. 
Those  he  should  never  more  behold. 
Some  simple  Indians,  gently  won, 
To  visit  land,  where  sets  the  sun 
In  clouds  of  amber,  and  behold, 
The  wonders  oft  by  Spaniards  told; 
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Stood  silent  bj  themselvet  apart, 
With  nature's  yearnings  at  their  heart. 
And  saw  the  coast  of  fading  blue 
Wear  soft  and^  sadly  from  their  view. 
But  soon  by  their  new  comrades  cheerM, 
As  o*er  the  waves  the  ship  career'd, 
Their  wandering  eyea  aloft  were  cast 
On  white  swoln  sails  and  stately  mast. 
And  checkering  shrouds,  depicted  fair. 
On  azure  sea  and  azure  air ; 
And  felt,  as  feels  the  truant  boy. 
Who,  having  climb  *d  some  crumbling  mound 
Or  ruin'd  tower,  looks  wildly  round 
A  thrilling,  fearful  joy. 

XX. 

Then  with  his  two  small  barks  again 
The  dauntless  chief  traversed  the  main  i 
But  not  with  fair  and  favouring  gales 
That  erst  had  fiird  his  western  sails : 
Fierce  winds  with  adverse  winds  contended  i 
Rose  the  dark  deep,— dark  heaven  descended  i 
And  threaten'd,  in  the  furious  strife. 
The  ships  to  sink  with  all  their  freight  of  precious 
life. 

XXI. 

In  this  dread  case,  well  may  be  guessM 

What  dismal  thoughts  his  soul  depressed  i 

**  And  roust  I  in  th'  o'erwhelming  deep, 

Our  bold  achievement  all  unknown. 

With  these  my  brave  adventurers  sleep,— 

What  we  have  done  to  dark  oblivion  thrown  ? 

Sink,  body  !  to  thy  watery  grave. 

If  so  God  will ;  but  let  me  save 

This  noble  fiuitage  of  my  mind. 

And  leave  my  name  and  deeds  behind  !** 

XXII. 

Upon  a  scroll,  with  hasty  pen. 

His  wondrous  tale  he  traced, 

View'd  it  with  tearful  eyes,  and  then 

Within  a  casket  placed. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he, "  by  vessel  bound 

On  western  cruise,  thou  wilt  be  found  j 

Or  make,  sped  by  the  current  swift. 

To  Christian  shore  they  happy  drift 

Thy  story  may  by  friendly  eyes  be  read  j 

0*er  our  untimely  fate  warm  tears  be  shed ; 

Our  deeds  rehearsed  by  many  an  eager  tongue. 

And  requiems  for  our  parted  souls  be  sung." 

This  casket  to  the  sea  he  gave  ; 

Quick  sunk  and  rose  the  freightage  light,— 

AppearM  on  many  a  booming  wave. 

Then  floated  far  away  from  his  still  gazing  si^t 

Yet,  after  many  a  peril  braved, — 

Of  many  an  adverse  wind  the  sport. 

He,  by  his  great  Preserver  saved, 

AnchorM  again  in  Palos'  port 

XXIII. 
0,  who  can  tell  the  acclamation  loud 
IThat,  bursting,  rose  from  the  assembled  crowd 
To  hail  the  hero  and  his  gallant  train. 
From  such  adventure  bold  return *d  again  !— - 
The  warm  embrace,  the  oft-repeated  cheer. 
And  many  a  wistful  smile  and  many  a  tear  .*— 


How,  pressing  close,  they  stood  i 
Look'd  on  Columbus  with  amaze/-* 
**  Is  he,**  so  spake  their  wonderinf  gan^ 
«  A  man  of  flesh  and  blood  ?** 
While  cannon  far  akmg  the  sbora 
His  welcome  gave  with  ir'ff  iirg  row. 

XXIV. 

And  then  with  measured  steps»  sedate  aad  §km 

They  to  the  Christian^  sacred  temple  fou 

Soon  as  the  chief  within  the  house  of  God 

Upon  the  hallow 'd  pavement  trod. 

He  bowed  with  holy  icar  i— 

**  The  God  of  wisdom,  mcrcj,  oUgfct, 

Creator  of  the  day  and  night. 

This  sea-girt  globe,  and  every  star  of  lights 

Is  worshipped  here.** 

Then  on  the  altar*s  steps  he  knett. 

And  what  his  inward  spirit  felt. 

Was  said  unheard  within  that  cell 

Where  saintly  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell  i 

But  as  the  choral  chanters  raise 

Through  dome  and  aisle  the  hymn  of  pnlse 

To  heaven  his  glistening  eyes  were  tonM, 

With  sacred  love  his  bosom  bvraM. 

On  all  the  motley  crowd 

The  generous  impulse  seized ;  high  dons  of  pridi 

Wept  like  the  meekest  beedsman  by  their  tik^ 

And  women  8obb*d  aloud. 

XXV. 

Nor  statesmen  met  in  high  debate 
Deciding  on  a  oountry*s  &te. 
Nor  saintly  chiefs  with  fearless  zeal 
Contending  for  their  churches'  weal, 
Nor  warriors,  midst  the  battle's  roar. 
Who  fiercely  guard  their  native  shore  |— 
No  power  by  earthly  coil  poiseit 
To  agitate  the  human  breast. 
Shows,  from  its  native  source  divtrted, 
Man's  nature  noble,  though  perverttd. 
So  strongly  as  the  transient  power 
Of  link'd  devotion's  sympathetic  hoar. 
It  clothes  with  soft  unwonted  graee 
The  traits  of  many  a  rugged  face. 
As  bend  the  knees  unused  to  kneel. 
And  glow  the  hearts  unused  to  leel  | 
While  every  soul,  with  holj  passion  moved, 
Claims  one  Almighty  Sire,  fearM,  and  adQnd,isi 
loved. 

XXVL 

With  western  treasures,  bone  in  &ir  &afkjt 

To  Barcelona's  walls,  in  grand  am^, 

Columbus  slowly  held  his  inland  way. 

And  still  where'er  he  passM  along» 

In  eager  crowds  the  people  throeg. 

The  wildest  way  o*^  desert  drear 

Did  like  a  city's  mart  appear. 

The  shepherd  swain  forsook  his  sheep  i 

The  goatherd  from  his  craggy  steep 

Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  plain  i 

Mechanics,  housewivea,  left  amain 

Their  broken  tasks,  and  press'd  beside 

The  tniant  youth  they  meant  to  chide  i 

The  dull  hidalgo  left  his  tower. 

The  donna  fiOr  ber  latticed  bower  i 
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pntiM,  fair  tnd  nncoutby 
y  fimnf  of  age  and  jrouth. 
along  the  dark-noged  pile 
ing  life,  was  heard  the  while 
wling  joj,  and  shouts  that  rung 
ij  a  load  and  deafening  tongue. 
t  thought  the  gazing  throng, 
that  pageant  show  along, 
n  should  roe,  in  future  times, 
»t  plaint  and  fields  untillM, 
IS  with  listless  loiterers  fillM, 
Bring  spoil  receiTed  from  foreign  climes  ! 
gave  thee,  thankless  Spain  ! 
and  world  o*n  which  to  reign ; 
not  with  the  gift  impart 
of  his  liberal  heart 
y  mind,  to  bid  thee  soar 
t>bber^  lust  of  ore, 
ith  n  coise  entail'd  on  alt  thy  countless 


xxvn. 

loom  eome,  with  honours  meet 
ions  deeds  to  grace,  his  sovereigns  greet 
riner^  return.    Or  hall, 
if  state  was  deem'd  too  small 
reception.    Pageant  rare ! 
icnTen*s  dome,  in  open  square, 
geous  thrones  wera  placed ; 
them  on  an  humbler  seat, 
each  hand  the  titled  great, 
in  dizcnM  rows,  were  seen, 
oards,  and  crowds,  a  living  screen^^ 
sat,  with  noble  mien, 
iccl  J  honours  graced. 
the  rojral  pair  his  tale  he  told: 
n»  tale,  that  did  not  want 
I  words  or  braggart's  vaunt  i 
their  rojral  feet  were  laid 
urls,  and  plumes  of  many  a  shade, 
a  of  virgin  gold, 
1  their  feathered  guise  arrayed, 
ms  low  obeisance  paid. 
ml  wondrous  story's  close 
\  pair  with  reverence  rose, 
fling  on  the  ground,  aloud 
iks  to  Heaven.    Then  all  the  crowd, 
ram  impulse  of  the  heart, 
ed  priesfft  ecstatic  art, 
igled  voice  Te  Deum  sang ; 
!  grand  choral  burst,  walls,  towers,  and 
tUdniang. 

xxvni. 

his  brightest  hour,  too  bright 

n  weal ;— a  glaring  light, 

>eam  through  the  ront  cloud  pouring 

oad  lake,  when  storms  are  roaring ; 

atre  of  a  wild  and  sombre  scene ; 

nly  bright  than  sunmier's  settled  sheen. 

XXIX. 

gly  &voar  brighten'd,  all 
ar  court,  obey  bis  call, 
ely  boards,  above  the  rest, 
his  place,  admired,  caress'd  i 


Proud  was  the  don  of  high  degree, 
Whose  honourM  guest  he  deign'd  to  be. 
Whate'er  his  purposed  service  wanted, 
With  ready  courtesy  was  granted : 
No  envious  foe  durst  cross  his  will. 
While  eager  shipwrights  ply  their  skill, 
To  busy  dockyard,  quay,  or  port, 
Priests,  lords,  and  citizens  resort: 
Their  wains  the  heavy  planks  are  bringing. 
And  hammers  on  the  anvil  ringing ; 
The  far-toss'd  boards  on  boards  are  falling. 
And  brawny  mate  to  work-mate  calling : 
The  cable  strong  on  windlass  winding ; 
On  wheel  of  stone  the  edge  tool  grinding ; 
Red  fire  beneath  the  caldron  gleaming. 
And  pitchy  fumes  from  caldron  steaming. 
To  sea  and  land's  men  too,  I  ween, 
It  was  a  gay,  attractive  scene ; 
Beheld,  enjoyed,  day  after  day. 
Till  all  his  ships,  in  fair  array. 
Were  bounden  for  their  course  at  last. 
And  amply  stored  and  bravely  mann'd. 
Bore  far  from  blue,  receding  land. 
Thus  soon  again,  th'  Atlantic  vast 
With  gallant  fleet  he  past 

m 

XXX. 

By  peaceful  natives  hailM  with  kindly  smiles. 

He  shortly  touch'd  at  various  pleasant  isles  { 

And  when  at  length  her  well-known  shore  appear'd, 

And  he  to  fair  Hispaniola  near'd. 

Upon  the  deck,  with  eager  eyes 

Some  friendly  signal  to  descry. 

He  stood ;  then  fired  his  signal  shot. 

But  answering  fire  received  not. 

"  What  may  this  dismal  silence  mean  ? 

No  floating  flag  in  air  is  seen. 

Nor  e'en  the  Tower  itself,  tliough  well 

Its  lofty  site  those  landmarks  tell. 

Ha !  have  they  so  regardless  proved 

Of  my  command  ? — their  station  moved !" 

As  closer  to  the  shore  they  drew. 

To  hail  them  came  no  light  canoe ; 

The  beach  was  silent  and  forsaken : 

Nor  clothed  nor  naked  forms  appear'd, 

Nor  sound  of  human  voice  was  heard ; 

Naught  but  the  sea  birds  from  the  rock, 

With  busy  stir  that  fluttering  broke ; 

Sad  signs,which  in  his  mind  portentous  fears  awaken. 

XXXI. 

Then  eagerly  on  shore  he  went. 

His  scouts  abroad  for  tidings  sent ; 

But  to  his  own  loud  echo'd  cry 

An  Indian  came  with  fearful  eye. 

Who  guess'd  his  questions*  hurrivrl  sound, 

And  pointed  to  a  little  mound, 

Not  distant  far.     With  eager  haste 

The  loosen'd  mould  aside  was  cast. 

Bodies,  alas  !  within  that  grave  were  found. 

Which  had  not  long  been  laid  to  rest. 

Though  so  by  changeful  death  defaced. 

Nor  form  nor  visage  could  be  traced. — 

In  Spanish  garments  dress *d. 

Back  from  each  living  Spaniard's  cheek  the  blood 

Ran  chill,  as  round  their  noble  chief  they  stood, 
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Who  iternly  spoke  to  check  the  rising  tear. 
*«  Eight  of  my  valiant  men  are  buried  here ; 
Where  are  the  rest  i"  the  timid  Indian  shook 
In  every  limb,  and  slow  and  faintly  spoke. 
**  Some  are  dead,  some  sick,  some  flown  $ 
The  rest  are  up  the  country  gone. 
Far,  far  away."    A  heavy  groan 
Utters  the  chief  s  his  blanch'd  lips  quiver ; 
He  knows  that  they  are  gone  for  ever. 

XXXII. 

Bat  here  *twere  tedious  and  unmeet 
A  dismal  story  to  repeat. 
Which  was  from  mild  Cazique  received, 
Their  former  friend,  and  half  believed. 
Him,  in  his  cabin  far  apart. 
Wounded  they  found,  by  Carib  dart  i 
Received,  said  he,  from  savage  foe 
Spaniards  defending.    Then  with  accents  low 
He  spoke,  and  ruefully  began  to  tell, 
What  to  those  hapless  mariners  befelL 
How  that  from  lust  of  pleasure  and  of  gold. 
And  mutual  strife  and  war  on  Caribs  made, 
Their  strength  divided  was,  and  burnt  their  hold. 
And  their  unhappy  heads  beneath  the  still  earth 
laid. 

XXXIII. 

Yet,  spite  of  adverse  fate,  he  in  thoee  climes 

Spain's  infant  power  establish'd ;  after-times 

Have  seen  it  flourish,  and  her  sway  maintain 

In  either  world,  o*er  many  a  fair  domain. 

But  wayward  was  his  irksome  lot  the  while. 

Striving  with  malice,  mutiny,  and  guile ; 

Tct  vainly  striving :  that  which  most 

His  generous  bosom  sought  to  shun. 

Each  wise  and  liberal  purpose  crost. 

Must  now  at  Mammon's  ruthless  call  be  done. 

Upon  their  native  soil, 

T*hey  who  were  wont  in  harmless  play 

To  frolic  out  the  passing  day, 

Must  pine  with  hateful  toil. 

XXXIV. 

Tea  {  this  he  did  against  his  better  will ; 

For  who  may  stem  ambition  serve,  and  still 

His  nobler  nature  trust  ? 

May  on  unshaken  strength  rely. 

Cast  fortune  as  she  will  her  dye. 

And  say  «  I  wHl  be  just?" 

XXXV. 

Envy  mean,  that  in  the  dark 
Strikes  surely  at  its  noble  mark, 
Against  him  rose  with  hatred  fell. 

Then  he  to  Spain  indignant  went, 

And  to  his  sovereigns  made  complaint. 

With  manly  freedom,  of  their  trust, 

Put,  to  his  cost,  in  men  unjust. 

And  turbulent.    They  graciously 

His  plaint  and  plea  received ;  and  hoisting  high 

His  famed  and  gallant  flag  upon  the  main. 

He  to  his  western  world  retum*d  again. 

Where  he,  the  sea's  unwearied,  dauntless  rover. 

Through  many  a  gulf  and  strait,  did  fint  discover 


That  continent,  wfaos*  miglity  icadi 
From  th'  utmot t  fioien  north  doth  stretch 
£*en  to  the  frozen  southi  a  land 
Of  surface  fsir  and  stmctnre  grand. 

XXXVL 

There,  through  vast  regions  rivers  poor. 
Whose  midway  skiff  scarce  sees  the  shore  | 
Which,  rolling  on  in  lordly  pride. 
Give  to  the  main  their  ampte  tid« ; 
And  dauntless  then,  with  conent  stroof. 
Impetuous,  roaring,  bear  along. 
And  still  their  separate  faoBonrs  keep, 
In  bold  contention  with  the  mighty  daepw 

xxxvn. 

There  broad-based  moontains  fion  the  si^ 

Conceal  in  clouds  their  vasty  height 

Whose  frozen  peaks,  a  vision  rare. 

Above  the  girdling  clouds  lear'd  Ht  in  vppv  ik 

At  times  appear,  and  soothly  seem 

To  the  far  distant,  up-cast  eye. 

Like  snowy  watch-towers  of  the  sky^— 

Like  passing  visions  of  a  dream. 

xxxvnL 

There  forests  grand  of  oli'en  birth, 
0*er-canopy  the  darirenM  earth. 
Whose  trees,  growth  of  unreckonM  time. 
Rear  o'er  whole  regions  hr  and  wide 
A  checker'd  dome  of  lofty  pride 
Silent,  solemn,  and  sablime.^- 
A  pillar'd  labyrinth,  in  whose  traeklot  gtooB, 
Unguided  feet  might  stray  tiU  close  of  MCld 
doom. 

XXXIX. 

There  grassy  plams  of  verdant  green 
Spread  far  bejrond  man's  ken  are 
Whose  darker  bushy  spots  that  lie 
Strew'd  o'er  the  level  Tast,  deeery 
Admiring  strangers,  from  the  brow 
Of  hill  or  upland  steep,  and  show. 
Like  a  calm  ocean*!  peaceful  isles. 
When  morning  light  through  rising 

XL. 

O'er  this,  his  last — his  proudest  fame. 
He  did  assert  his  mission'd  claim. 
Yet  dark,  ambitious  envy,  mom 
Incensed  and  riolent  than  before. 
With  crafty  machinations  gainM 
His  rojral  master's  ear,  who  stain^ 
His  prmcely  £uth,  and  gave  it  power 
To  triumph,  in  a  shameful  boor. 
A  mbsion'd  gownsman  o'U'  the  ses 

Was  MTut  his  righta  to  rapcnede. 

And  all  his  noble  schemes  impcde^^ 
His  tsrrant,  spy,  and  judge  to  be. 
With  parchment  scrolls  and  deeds  he 
To  kindle  fierce  and  wasteful  flames 
Columbus'  firm  and  dauntless  tool 
Submitted  not  to  base  controL 
For  who  that  hath  high  deeds  achieved. 
Whose  mind  hath  mighty  plans  eooceived. 
Can  of  learn'd  ignorance  and 
The  petty  vexing  rule  abide  f 
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ipkd  bj  an  MS  J— 
idioolM  CortMuance  would  siiipMi. 
A  fekmh  chain, 
in  moat  cnm  Um  main, 
hii  CmiI  cfaaifa  to  coM,  nnfrateftU 

XLL 

atla  race  akme 
If  anflRsring  fhown. 
Aftinf  wait, 
kindncsion  himcait, 
I  mantle  as  he  past, 
Us  alter'd  state, 
sat  Spirit  smooth  the  tide 
^des,  and  be  thy  guide !" 
I  Teasel  wore  from  land, 
S  nods  and  gestores  kind 
still  npon  the  strand 
dark  arms  on  the  wind. 
like  a  helpless  flock 
it  bear  the  cruel  shock 
iTca,  yet  reckless  still, 
lain  of  present  ilL 
te  he  could  not  now  control, 
n  hitter  agony  of  souL 

XLn. 

unow  deck  with  pain, 

yM  his  rankling  chain. 

iTe  captain  grieved  to  see 

Boible  prisoner  gall, 

led  to  set  him  free  j 

jioke  the  lofty  thral), 

Dg  whom  I  have  served, 

lis  recompense  deserved, 

land  th'  unclasping  stroke, 

Jmbs  will  wear  their  yoke. 

r  head  lies  in  the  dust.. 

ihall  in  my  coflln  rust. 

ssooM  saw,  though  rude, 

( ptceerved  of  black  ingratitude !" 

xLm. 

;  manly  fortitude  gave  way 
B«ion^  dark  tumultuous  sway. 
gloom  within,  and  darker  grew 
;  gloom  without,  as  onward  drew 

storm  that,  deepening  on  its  way, 
arshallM  host  obscured  the  day. 
Dhmie,  roll'd  the  heavy  clouds, 
k,  dim  masses,  sinking  slow, 
ether  air,  like  misty  shrouds, 
Bbre,  silent  deep  below, 
mow-flakes  from  a  lowering  sky, 
unal  gloom  the  frigh ten  *d  sea-fowl  fly. 
!  solemn  stillness  round, 
•m  its  awful  sound. 

the  distant  waves  s 
cean  wildly  raves  i 
f  ith  dying  strain, 
tnigh  the  troubled  air 
i  wailings  of  despair, 
lubled  strength  returns  again : 
ids  and  rigpog,  boards  and  roast, 
howlSjand  roars  th*  outrageous  blast 
48 


XLIV. 

From  its  vast  bed  profound  with  heaving  throwa 
The  mighty  waste  of  weltering  waters  rose. 
O'er  countless  waves,  now  mounting,  now  deprestj). 
The  ridgy  surges  swell  with  foaming  crest. 
Like  Alpine  barriers  of  some  distant  shore. 
Now  seen,  now  lost  amidst  the  deafening  roar ; 
While,  higher  still,  on  broad  and  sweepy  base. 
Their  growing  bulk  the  mountain  billows  raise. 
Each  far  aloft  in  lordly  grandeur  rides. 
With  many  a  vassal  wave  roughening  his  furrow'd 

sides. 
Heaved  to  its  height,  the  d^^zy  skiff 
Shoots  like  an  eagle  from  his  cliff 
Down  to  the  fearful  gulf,  and  then 
On  the  swoln  waters  mounts  again^— 
A  fearful  way !  a  fearful  sUte 
For  vessel  charged  with  living  freight ! 

XLV. 

Within,  without,  the  tossing  tempest's  ragei 

This  was,  of  all  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

The  injured  hero's  fellest,  darkest  hour. 

Yet  swiftly  pass'd  its  gloomy  power ; 

For  as  the  wild  Grinds  louder  blew. 

His  troubled  breast  the  calmer  grew ) 

And,  long  before  the  mighty  hand. 

That  rules  the  ocean  and  the  land, 

Had  calm'd  the  sea,  with  pious  reverence  fill'd 

The  warring  passions  of  hb  soul  were  still'd. 

Through  softly  parting  clouds  the  blue  sky  peer'd. 

And  heavenward  tum'd  his  eye  with  better  feel« 

ings  cheer'd. 
Meek  are  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good  ;— 
He  sigh'd,  and  thought  of  Him,  who  died  on  holy 

rood. 

XLVI. 

No  more  the  angry  tempest's  sport, 

The  vessel  reach'd  its  destined  port. 

A  town  of  Christendom  he  greets. 

And  treads  again  its  well-known  streets ; 

A  sight  of  wonder,  grief,  and  shame 

To  those  who  on  his  landing  came. 

And  on  his  state  in  silence  gazed, 

**  This  is  the  man  whose  dauntless  soul"— 

So  spoke  their  looks—'*  Spain's  power  hath  raised 

To  hold  o'er  worlds  her  proud  control ! 

His  honour'd  brows  with  laurel  crown 'd. 

His  hands  with  felon  fetters  bound  !" 

XLVII. 

And  he  before  his  sovereign  dame 
And  her  stem  lord,  indignant  came ; 
And  bold  in  conscious  honour,  broke 
The  silence  of  his  smother'd  flame, 
In  words  that  all  his  inward  anguish  spoke. 
The  gentle  queen's  more  noble  breast 
Its  generous  sympathy  exprest ; 
And  as  his  varied  story  show'd 
What  wrongs  from  guileful  malice  flow'd, 
Th'  indignant  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Did  oft  her  mind's  emotion  speak. 
The  sordid  king,  with  brow  severe, 
Could,  all  unmoved,  his  pleadings  hear  s 

2i2 
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Save,  that,  in  spite  of  royal  pride, 
Which  self  reproach  can  ill  abide. 
Hit  crimson M  face  did  meanly  show 
Of  conscious  shame  tb'  unworthy  glow. 
Baffled,  disgraced,  his  enemies  remained. 
And  base  ambition  for  a  time  restrained. 

XLVIIL 

With  four  small  vessels,  small  supply 

I  trow  !  yet  granted  tardily, 

For  such  high  service,  he  once  more 

The  western  ocean  to  explore 

Directs  his  course.    On  many  an  isle 

He  touch'd,  where  cheerly,  for  a  while. 

His  mariners  their  cares  beguile 

Upon  the  busy  shore. 

And  there  what  wiles  of  barter  keen 

Spaniard  and  native  pass  between ; 

As  feather'd  crowns,  whose  colours  cbangt 

To  every  hue,  with  vizards  strange, 

And  gold  and  pearls  are  given  away. 

For  bead  or  bell,  or  bauble  gay  ! 

Full  oft  the  muttering  Indian  eyes 

With  conscious  smile  his  wondrous  prize. 

Beneath  the  shady  plantain  seated. 

And  thinks  he  hath  the  stranger  cheated  | 

Or  foots  the  ground  like  vaunting  child, 

Snapping  his  thumbs  with  antics  wild. 

XLIX. 

But  if,  at  length,  tired  of  their  guests. 

Consuming  like  those  hateful  pests. 

Locusts  or  ants,  provisions  stored 

For  many  days,  they  will  afford 

No  more,  withholding  fresh  supplies, 

And  strife  and  threatening  clamours  rise,^ 

Columbus'  gentle  craft  pursues. 

And  soon  their  noisy  wrath  subdues. 

Thus  speaks  the  chief, — "  Kef  use  us  aid 

From  stores  which  Heaven  for  all  hath  made  I 

The  moon,  your  mistress,  will  this  night 

From  you  withhold  her  blessed  light. 

Her  ire  to  show ;  take  ye  the  risk." 

Then,  as  half  frighten 'd,  half  in  jest. 

They  turn  *d  their  faces  to  the  east. 

From  ocean  rose  her  broaden  *d  disk| 

But  when  the  deep  eclipse  came  on. 

By  science  sure  to  him  foreknown. 

How  cower'd  each  savage  at  his  feet, 

Like  spaniel  couching  to  his  lord. 

Awed  by  the  whip  or  angry  word. 

His  pardon  to  entreat ! 

**  Take  all  we  have,  thou  heavenly  man ! 

And  let  our  mistress  smile  again  ."* 

L. 

Or,  should  the  ship,  above,  below. 

Be  fiird  with  crowds,  who  will  not  go ; 

Again  to  spare  more  hurtful  force. 

To  harmless  guile  he  has  recourse. 

**  Ho  !  gunner !  let  these  scramblers  know 

The  power  we  do  not  use  t"  when,  lo ! 

From  cannon's  mouth  the  silvery  cloud 

Breaks  forth,  soft  curling  on  the  air. 

Through  which  appears  the  lightning's  glare. 

And  bellowing  roars  the  thunder  loud. 


Quickly  from  txnnprit,  tbrond,  at 
Or  vessel's  side  tlie  Indianf  cast 
Their  naked  forma,  the  water  daibing 
O'er  their  dark  heads,  as  stoutly  lashing 
The  briny  waves  with  anna  ont-epread. 
They  gain  the  shore  with  terror's  speed. 

LL 

Thus  checker'd  still  with  shade  and  sheen 

Pass'd  in  the  west  his  latter  aceoe. 

As  through  the  oak's  toesM  branchet  ptM 

Soft  moonbeams,  flickering  on  the  graM  i 

As  on  the  lake's  dark  snr&ce  poor 

Broad  flashing  drops  of  sammer  shower:— 

As  the  rude  cavern's  spany  aidee 

When  past  the  miner's  taper  glidee. 

So  roam'd  the  Chief,  and  many  n  ten 

Fathom'd  and  aearch'd  unweariedlyy 

Hoping  a  western  way  to  gain 

To  eastern  climes,— -an  eflfort  Tain; 

For  mighty  thoughts,  with  error  uneonbine^ 

Were  never  yet  the  meed  of  nortal  mind. 

LH. 

At  length,  by  wayward  fbrtme  croei^ 
And  oft^renew'd  and  irkaome  atxifo 
Of  sordid  men,— by  tempests  tost. 
And  tired  with  tunnoil  of  a  wanderer^  lifi^ 
He  sail'd  again  for  Europe^  ancient  siMce^ 
So  will'd  high  Heaven !  to  croai  the  aeai  mwm 
His  anchor  fix'd,  his  sails  for  ever  farl^ 
A  toil-worn  pilgrim  in  a  weaiy  world. 

Lin. 

And  thus  the  Hero's  aun  went  down. 
Closing  his  day  of  bright  renown. 
Eight  times  through  breeze  and  stoirn  he  ptit 
O'er  surge  and  wave  th'  Atlantic  vest} 
And  left  on  many  an  island  £air 
Foundations  which  the  after  care 
Of  meaner  chieftains  shortly  rearM 
To  seats  of  power,  serv'd,  envied,  feer^ 
No  kingly  conqueror,  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man 
A  scope  so  ample  given  for  trade'ft  bold  na^ 
Or  caused  on  earth's  wide  stage  inch  rapid,  n^ 
change. 

LTV. 

He,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Saw,  unappall'd,  death's  closing  shade  i 
And  there,  in  charity  and  love 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  above. 
Meekly  to  heaven  his  soul  resignM, 
His  body  to  the  earth  consignM. 
'Twas  in  Valladolid  he  breathed  his  lai^ 
And  to  a  better,  heavenly  city  pass'd  % 
But  St  Dominga,  in  her  sacred  ham 
Doth  his  blest  spot  of  rest  and  scolptmd  t0d 
contain. 

LV. 

There  burghers,  knights,  adventuen  hiaft, 
Stood  round  in  funeral  weeds  bedi^t  i 
And  bow'd  them  to  the  dosing  grave, 
And  wish'd  his  sonl  good  night. 
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bold  rotnp>nioni  of  his  toil, 
imny  m  clime,  who  wont  to  eome, 
rwa,)  when  Tez*d  with  worldly  coil, 
idl J  b J  his  narrow  homo  t — 
icmicfl,  and  friends  that  ^ieve 
kiding  tenderness,  and  saj, 
hm  loTe  he  did  from  us  receiye,'*-— 
,  lestlcss  spirits  of  a  daj, 
licad  aeeoimt  are  pass'd  away. 

LVIL 
mn,  mwfU,  deep, 
ban  of  death  her  empire  keep ; 
It  times  the  hollow  pavement  smote 
irandeiei**  foot,  amain 
lome,  and  aidi,  and  aisle  remote 
md  ittspODse  leeeives  again, 
r  etarts  to  hear  the  growing  somids, 
a  blasoaM  trophies  waving  near  t-~ 
nj  leeC  so  near  that  sacred  gromd  !** 
d  bowa  hii  head  s— ^  Colunbns  resteth 


LVnL 

fc  joath,  perhaps,  ere  from  his  home 
lia  Tentarons  hark,  will  hither  come, 
'  oVr  and  o>r  his  graven  name 
ga  keenly  tonchM,— with  heart  of  flame ; 
d  in  fimcy^  wild,  delasive  dream, 
and  long  forgotten,  present  seem. 
mM  ear,  the  east  wind  rising  shrill, 
1^  the  Hero^  shrond  to  whistle  still. 
I  deep  pendolam  swinging,  through  the 

I  the  locking  of  his  lofty  mast  i 
I  gusts  rave  like  his  clamoroub  band, 
the  accents  of  his  high  command. 
etrfyling  quits  the  pensive  scene, 
and  sighs,  and  weeps  to  be  what  he  has 

• 

LIX. 

ill  Ught^  say  that  fiune 
!mt  an  empty  name ! 
(ut  soond  there  is  a  charm 
to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
g  of  tlie  mighty  dead, 
from  slothful  couch  will  start, 
rith  lifted  hands  outspread, 
to  act  a  noble  part  ? 

LX. 

ill  lightly  say  that  fame 
rat  an  empty  name ! 
for  those,  our  mighty  dead, 
sty  a  blank  would  be, 
ivioa'ft  murky  bed,— 
le,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
M  distant  objects  seen,— 
narks  of  what  hath  been. 

LXI. 

lall  lightly  say  that  fame 
but  an  empty  name ! 
lory  of  the  mighty  dead 
won  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 


The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  ? 

LXII. 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fixM  and  bright, 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night. 
Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 
To  gain  the  distant  happy  goaL 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o*er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interr'd  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave, 
Can  poorly  think,  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 
That  noble  being  shall  for  ever  sleep  f 
No  {  saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells,— 
M  Though  his  cered  corse  lies  here,  with  God  his 
spirit  dwells.'* 
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Whev,  sapient,  dauntless,  strong,  heroic  man ! 
Our  busy  thoughts  thy  noble  nature  scan. 
Whose  active  mind,  its  hidden  cell  within. 
Frames  that  from  which  the  mightiest  works  begin  i 
Whose  secret  thoughts  are  light  to  ages  lending, 
Whose  potent  arm  is  right  and  life  defending, 
For  helpless  thousands,  all  on  one  high  soul  de« 

pending  t— 
We  pause,  delighted  with  the  fair  survey. 
And  haply  in  our  wistful  musings  say. 
What  mate,  to  match  this  noble  work  of  heaveq. 
Hath  the  all-wise  and  mighty  master  given  f 
One  gifted  like  himself,  whose  head  devises 
High  things,  whose  soul  at  sound  of  battle  rises. 
Who  with  glaved  hand  will  through  arm'd  squad- 
rons ride. 
And,  death  confronting,  combat  by  his  side  { 
Will  share  with  equal  wisdom  grave  debate. 
And  all  the  cares  of  chieftain,  kingly  state  ? 
Ay,  such,  I  trow,  in  female  form  hath  been 
Of  olden  times,  and  may  again  be  seen. 
When  cares  of  empire  or  strong  impulse  swell 
The  generous  breast,  and  to  high  deeds  impel  { 
For  who  can  these  as  meaner  times  upbraid. 
Who  think  of  Saragossa's  valiant  maid  P 
But  she  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer. 
Of  daily  life,  the  active,  kindly  cheerer ; 
With  generous  bosom,  age,  or  childhood  shielding. 
And  in  the  storms  of  life,  though  moved,  unyield- 
ing; 
Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow. 
Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow 
From  better  days  to  come,  whose  meek  devotion 
Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion ; 
In  want  and  suffering,  soothing,  useful,  sprightly. 
Bearing  the  press  of  evil  hap  so  lightly, 
Till  evil's  self  seems  its  strong  hold  betraying 
To  the  sweet  witchery  of  such  winsome  playing ; 
Bold  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful, 
With  varying  brow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cheerful,— 
This  is  meet  partner  for  the  loftiest  mind. 
With  crown  or  helmet  graced, — yea,  this  is  woman- 
kind! 
Come  ye,  whose  grateful  memory  retains 
Dear  recollection  of  fier  tender  pains 
To  whom  your  oft-conn'd  lesson,  daily  said. 
With  kiss  and  cheering  praises  was  repaid  t 
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To  gain  whoM  smile,  to  shun  whose  mild  rebuke, 
Your  irksome  task  was  learnt  in  silent  nook. 
Though  truant  thoughts  the  while,  your  lot  ex- 
changing 
With  freer  elves,  were  wood  and  meadow  ringiog  ;— 
And  ye,  who  best  the  faithful  virtues  know 
Of  a  link'd  partner,  tried  in  weal  and  wo. 
Like  the  slight  willow,  now  aloft,  now  bending. 
But,  still  unbroken,  with  the  blast  contending. 
Whose  very  look  call'd  virtuous  vigour  forth, 
Compelling  you  to  match  her  noble  worth  i 
And  ye,  who  in  a  sister's  modest  praise 
Feel  manly  pride,  and  think  of  other  days. 
Pleased  that  the  plajrmate  of  your  native  home 
Hath  in  her  prime  an  honour M  name  become  t — 
And  ye,  who  in  a  duteous  child  have  known 
A  daughter,  helpmate,  sister,  blent  in  one. 
From  whose  dear  band  which,  to  no  hireling  leaves 
Its  task  of  love,  your  age  sweet  aid  receives. 
Who  reckless  marks  youth's  waning  faded  hue. 
And  thinks  her  bloom  well  spent,  when  spent  forjroo} 
Come  all,  whose  thoughts  such  dear  remembrance 

bear. 
And  to  my  short  and  faithful  lay  give  ear. 


»• 


I. 

Within  a  prison's  hateful  cell, 

Where,  from  the  lofty  window  fell. 

Through  grated  bars,  the  sloping  beam, 

Defined,  but  (aint,  on  couch  of  stone. 

There  sat  a  prisoner  sad  and  lone. 

Like  the  dim  tenant  of  a  dismal  dream. 

Deep  in  the  shade,  by  low-arch 'd  door, 

With  iron  nails  thick  studded  o*er. 

Whose  threshold  black  is  cross'd  by  those 

Who  here  their  eirthly  being  close, 

Or  issue  to  the  light  again 

A  scaffold  with  their  blood  to  stain,— 

Moved  something  softly.    Wistful  ears 

Are  quick  of  sense,  and  from  his  book 

The  prisoner  raised  his  eyes  with  eager  look, 

**  Is  it  a  real  form  that  through  the  gloom  appears  ? 

IL 
It  was  indeed  of  flesh  and  blood, 
The  form  that  quickly  by  him  stood ; 
Of  stature  low,  of  figure  light. 
In  motion  like  some  happy  sprite  \ 
Yet  meaning  eyes  and  varying  cheek. 
Now  red,  now  pale,  seem*d  to  bespeak 
Of  riper  years  the  cares  and  feeling 
Which  with  a  gentle  heart  were  dealing. 
'  Such  sense  in  eyes  so  simply  mild  ! 
I  s  it  a  woman  or  a  child  ? 

'  Vho  art  thou,  damsel  sweet  ?  are  not  mine  eyes 
beguiled  ?'* 

ni. 

"  No ;  from  the  Redbraes'  tower  I  come  i 

My  father  is  Sir  Patrick  Hume  i 

And  he  has  sent  me  for  thy  good. 

His  dearly  honour'd  Jerviswood. 

Long  have  I  round  these  walls  been  straying 

As  if  with  other  children  playing ; 

Long  near  the  gate  have  kept  my  watch 

The  sentry's  changing  time  to  catch. 


With  stealthy  ttepi  I  galnM  the  shade 
By  the  cloee-windiDg  staircase  made. 
And  when  the  surly  tornkej  cnterM, 
But  little  dreaming  in  his  mind 
Who  folkyw'd  him  so  close  behind. 
Into  thU  darken'd  cell,  with   btttinf  hwl;! 
yentured.** 

IV. 

Then  from  the  simple  Test  that  hnetd 
Her  gentle  breast,  a  letter  tiac«d 
With  well-known  chaimcteit,  she  took. 
And  with  an  eager,  joyftd  look 
Her  eyes  up  to  his  visage  cast. 
His  changing  countenance  tctsoB, 
As  o*er  the  lines  his  keen  glanee  panM. 
She  saw  a  faint  glow  tinge  the  9k^}j  wni 
She  saw  his  eyes  through  taaidrope  nkt 
To  heaven  their  look  of  silent  pniae. 
And  hopes  fresh  tooch  undoing  linet  of  eve 
Which  stress  of  evil  times  had  deeply  gnvsntkaa 
Mean  while,  the  joy  of  sympathy  to  tiaee 
Upon  her  innocent  and  loTnly  free 
Had  to  the  sternest,  darkest  skeptic  given 
Some  love  of  human  kind,  Mme  fsith  in  lig^lMi 
Heaven. 

V. 

What  blessings  on  her  yonthfol  head 
Were  by  the  grateful  patriot  ihcd, 
(For  such  he  was,  good  and  devoted. 
And  had  at  risk  of  life  promoted 
His  country's  freedom  and  her  frith. 
Nor  reckoning  made  of  worldly  skallM,) 
How  warm,  confiding,  and  lineefe. 
He  gave  to  her  attentive  ear 
The  answer  which  her  cautions  tirt 
Did  to  bis  secret  note  require  :— 
How  after  this  with  'quiries  kind. 
He  ask'd  for  all  she  left  behind 
In  Redbraes*  tower,  her  native  dwelling. 
And  set  her  artless  tongue  a-telling. 
Which  urchin  dear  had  tallest  grown. 
And  which  the  greatest  learning  shown. 
Of  lesson,  sermon,  pealm,  and  note. 
And  Sabbath  questions  learnt  by  rote. 
And  merry  tricks  and  gambols  playM 
By  evening  fire,  and  forfeits  paid,— 
I  will  not  here  rehearse,  nor  will  I  say. 
How,  on  that  bleu'd  and  lon^rencoibcrM  dsj, 
The  prisoner's  son,  deserving  snch  a  siie. 
First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  and  did  admire. 
That  one  so  young,  and  wise,  and  good,  and  fiir, 
Should  be  an  earthly  thing  that  breathed  this  nstfMT 
air. 

VL 

E'en  let  my  reader  courteously  suppose. 
That  from  this  visit  happier  days  arose ; 
Suppose  the  prisoner  from  his  ♦»»fWwi  freed. 
And  with  our  lay  proceed. 

VIL 

The  damsel,  glad  her  missionM  task  was  done 

Back  to  her  home  long  since  had  blithely  gone ; 

And  there  remain'd,  a  meek  and  dvteoos  child 

Where  useful  toil,  with  play  between. 

And  pastime  on  the  sunny  green. 

The  weeks  and  months  of  pasung  yean  bcgailsd. 
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MtefBl  ^lUtl  mj  [ 

I  tdgot  mind  lb'  uccndwl  gunM, 

f  i*g«d  blind  nitlileH  powci  t 


d  Id  <»*«*  tad  dcni  to  cnwer  i 
MB*,  or  bold,  or  vorldlr  wollb. 
Ink  ud  UuMd  bntb, 
thalr  gloricm  Uiku'a  pnii*  bj  ttwltb. 


Mtt  iU  jnj  to  cbnL 
X. 

thU  paUot^  tntimt.  Utbfnl  frinid, 
«B^  dn,  BDrt  to  tha  tcmpnt  bend. 
aM  qnit  hk  Mcbl  bartfa, 
■  whan  cboafdl  Meodi  rewirt, 
»U*n  rMl  tnd  cbildnn  ipait. 


4v*  b'  IMXI7  slootn  to  mt  Ml  bod 
m,  who,  b  thOH  tbnci  uobleit, 
d  ran  ud  fnrlm  iMt, 


tibad  bi 


hf  tba  bmlghtcd  n 

ft  fotBH  In  ibcctcd  white, 

a  tlu  waning  moonlight  blHt, 

nor  ibadsw  ODwatd  eait, 
reartblr  wight, 

wbaia  mUnl|{ht  llgbti  bad  iboaa 

ctaunal  window!,  and  tb«  glancing 
CTiBg  Sane,  on  thnnh-parh  lone, 


■iTTi^  IMwltbtnoplDghaaleadTancing. 

wiMaa  gate  with  weed*  o'a^rawn, 

[  asd  dock  4rf  deep  dnll  green, 

bUh  laak  the  lintela  KrMD, 

M  (be  mooo  ia  lidini;  hi^ 

r  booadi  wmt  cowering  bj, 

tV  afai  with  bowling  DMian  ; 

n,  tia  nid,  will  aee  what  niccti  no  homan 

xn. 

1  foay  gne»i  hli  faithful  wife 

ofbaaTj  eheei  had  Iben, 

g  her  hDtuehold'i  hmn  of  life, 

ikiDg  of  bit  lilent  den. 

u  will  to  tbat  vanlt  of  death, 

t1  itill  watcb  lepair, 

A  lad  ddltr  Ik;  beneath, 

•tfnl  nccaar  bear  f 

Ua  waati,  who  bideth  looelr  there ."' 


XIIL 
Pleaiod  bad  yon  been  to  have  beheld. 
Like  fire-ipuki  fiom  the  atrickcn  itonc, 
Like  mabeanu  on  tlie  nindrep  thniwa. 
The  kindling  eye  of  iweet  Griield, 
When  tbui  hn  motbei  (poke,  for  known 
Wai  hi)  ratnat  to  her  alone. 
The  wary  dame  to  none  betide 
The  dangeiout  •ecrcl  might  eonlide. 
"  O  fear  not,  mother !  I  will  go. 
Betide  ma  gind  or  ill  i 
Nor  quick  nor  deid  iball  daunt  rneg  no| 
Nor  wltcb-fim,  dancing  in  the  dark, 
Noi  Dwlafa  ihriek,  not  walcb-dog'i  hark. 
For  I  will  think,  the  while,  I  do  God'a  bleawd  wilL 
I'll  b«  hii  active  Brownie  apiite, 
To  bring  him  needful  food,  and  ahare  bla  hmelr 

XIV 

And  ihe,  et«  Mnke  of  midnight  ball. 
Did  bound  her  for  that  diimal  cell  1 
And  took  that  kauDted,  feaifnl  ynj 
Which,  till  that  hour,  In  twilight  gcaj 
She  ucTcr  b7  beraelf  had  pait, 
Oi  e'en  athwart  iti  copac'wood  cait 
A  haatj  gliDce,  for  dread  of  Kcing 
The  form  of  tome  uneulhly  being. 
Bat  now,  far  other  formt  of  feu 
To  her  lacrFd  sight  appear, 
And,  like  a  ludden  fit  of  ague,  more  berj 
The  itump  of  aome  old,  blaated  l»e. 
Or  upright  lione,  oi  colt  broko  fite 
To  range  at  wUl  the  dew;  !«, 
Seem  lurking  apf  or  ruitic  lover, 
Who  may,  e'en  through  the  duk,  her  leciet  drift 
diacorer. 

XV. 
She  pauiei  ofL— "  What  whiipen  near  f 
The  babbling  bum  loundi  in  my  ear. 
Some  baity  form  the  pathway  crotici  i^ 
Ti)  hut  a  branch  the  light  wind  toaaei. 
What  thing  u  that  by  churchyard  gate. 
That  leems  like  Bpcarmau  tall  to  wait  t 

the  martyi'i  ilender  itone 
Which  ilaniM  loilalely  and  alone  i 
Why  ihuuld  I  (brink  !  why  ihould  I  feat  i 
The  vaull'i  black  door  ii  neir." 
And  the  with  icy  fin  gen  knock'd, 
And  heard  with  joy  the  door  unlock'd. 
And  fell  the  yawning  fence  give  way. 
At  deep  and  barah  the  lounding  hingei  bray. 

XV!. 

Bui  to  demibe  their  tender  meeting, 
Teara  ihed  unaeen,  affection  utter'd 
Id  broken  words,  and  blestings  muller'd, 
With  many  ■  kisi  and  kindly  greeting, 
~  know  not ;  would  my  feeble  ikill 
Were  meeter  yokemate  to  my  will  f 

XVII. 

Then  from  Ihe  atruck  flint  Hew  the  (park, 
And  lighted  taper,  f:iinl  and  email. 
Gave  out  ili  dun  rayi  through  Ihe  dark, 
roof  and  cruited  wall : 
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On  itones  reversed  in  crumbling  mould, 
And  blacken 'd  poles  of  bier  decay 'd 
That  lamberiog  on  the  ground  were  laid ; 
On  sculptured  wrecks,  defaced  and  old, 
And  shreds  of  painted  'scutcheons  torn 
Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread, 
The  pillarM  church  aloft  had  worn  t 
While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed, 
Strange  sight  in  such  a  place .' 
Betray 'd  a  piteous  case,— 

Man  from  man's  converse  torn,  the  living  with  the 
dead. 

XVIU. 

The  basket's  store  of  viands  and  bread. 

Produced  with  looks  of  kind  inviting, 

Her  hands  with  busy  kindness  spread ; 

And  he  her  kindly  care  requiting. 

Fell  to  with  thanks  and  relish  keen. 

Nodded  and  quaff'd  her  health  between, 

While  she  his  glee  retum'd,  her  smUet  with  tMii 

uniting. 
No  lordling  at  his  banquet  rare 
E'er  tasted  such  delicioui  fare  i 
No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat. 
With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
E'er  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smilee  so  fondly 

sweet 

XDL 

But  icon  youth's  bnojrant,  gladsome  nature. 
Spreads  joy  unmix'd  o'er  every  feature. 
At  she  her  tale  is  archly  telling 
Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling. 
While,  round  the  savoury  table  sitting. 
She  gleans  his  meal,  the  rest  unwitting, 
How  she,  their  open  eyes  deceiving. 
So  dexterous  has  become  in  thieving. 
She  tells,  how  of  some  trifle  prating. 
She  stirs  them  all  to  keen  debating. 
While  into  napkin 'd  lap  she's  sUding 
Her  portion,  oft  renew'd,  and  hiding, 
Beneath  the  board,  her  store  \  amazing 
Her  jealous  Frere,  oft  on  her  gazing. 
Then  with  his  voice  and  eager  eye. 
She  speaks  in  harmless  mimickry. 
«  Mother !  was  e'er  the  like  beheld  f 
Some  wolf  possesses  our  Griseld  ; 
She  clears  her  dish,  as  I'm  a  sinner ! 
Like  ploughman  at  his  new-year's  dinner.** 

XX. 

And  wnat  each  urchin,  one  by  one, 

Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  done. 

She  fail'd  not  to  repeat ; 

Though  sorry  tales  they  might  appear 

To  a  fastidious  critic's  ear. 

They  were  to  him  most  sweet 

XXI. 

But  they  must  part  till  o'er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye  s 
For  ah !  her  term  is  almost  over ! 
How  fleetly  hath  it  flown  ! 
As  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lover 
The  stealthy  hour  is  gone. 


And  could  there  be  in  k>vers  meeting 
More  powerful  chords  to  move  the  mind. 
Fond  heart  to  heart  responsive  beating. 
Than  in  that  tender  hour,  pure,  pious  love  entwiasi 

XXIL 

Thus,  night  suceeeding  night,  her  hnre 

Did  its  unwearied  nature  prove. 

Tender  and  fearless ;  till,  obscured  by  crimes. 

Again  so  darkly  lower*d  the  changefU  timo. 

That  her  good  sire,  though  shut  from  light  of  dqr, 

Blight  In  that  lowly  den  no  longer  stay. 

XXIIL 

From  Edinbroogfa  town  a  courier  cime. 

And  round  him  flock'd  the  eastle'ft  daass. 

Children  and  servants,  young  and  old. 

«  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  thjr  viMfs  sifl 

Betrays  too  plainly  tidings  httd." 

And  so  it  did}  alas!  sad  was  the  tale  he  toll 

**  From  the  oppressor^  deadly  bate 

Good  Jerviswood  has  met  his  fiile 

Upon  the  lofty  scaffold,  where 

He  bore  himself  with  dauntless  air  i 

Albeit,  with  mortal  sickness  spent. 

Upon  a  woman's  arm  he  leant 

From  earth  to  heaven  at  yestere^  he  watt" 

XXIV. 

In  silence  deep  the  listeners  stood. 

An  instant  horror  ehill'd  their  blood. 

The  lady  groanM,  and  tumM  aside 

Her  fears  and  troubled  thoughts  to  Ude. 

The  children  wept,  then  went  to  play  i 

The  servants  cried  "Awaladay  .*** 

But  O !  what  inward  sights,  which  borrow 

The  forms  that  aro  not,  changing  still, 

Like  shadows  on  a  broken  rill. 

Were  blended  with  our  damsel  *!  sorrow ! 

Those  lips,  those  eyes  so  sweetly  mild. 

That  bless'd  her  as  a  humble  child  { 

The  block  in  sable,  deadly  trim. 

The  kneeling  form,  the  headsman  grim. 

The  seve^d  head  with  life-blood  strcamisg;r- 

Were  ever  thwart  her  fancy  gleaming. 

Her  father,  too,  in  perilous  state. 

He  may  be  seized,  and  like  his  fnend 

Upon  the  fatal  scaffold  bend. 

May  Heaven  preserve  him  still  from  sach  a  dmA 

ful  end! 
And  (hen  she  thought,  if  this  most  be. 
Who,  honour'd  sire,  will  wait  on  thee. 
And  serve  thy  wants  with  decent  pride, 
Like  Baillie's  kinswoman,  subduing  (ear 
With  fearless  love,  thy  last  sad  scene  to  chtcr. 
E'en  on  the  scaffold  standing  by  thy  side  ? 
A  frieud  like  his,  dear  Cither,  thou  shaft  have, 
Toserve  thee  to  the  last, and  linger  roond  thy  gnfi 


Her  father  then,  who  narrowly 
With  life  escaped,  was  forced  to  flj 
His  dangetous  home,  a  home  no  more. 
And  cross  the  sea.    A  friendly  shore 
Received  the  fugitive,  and  there. 
Like  prey  broke  from  the  spoiler^  snare. 
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1  bcr  muMfOQi  fiunfljr  cuMi 
Bd  ujhuD,  where  tfa'  oppreet 
ind^  petrlot  eoni  ktd  rest, 
.  finrl  clnftering  in  the  rock 
eome  lisiiig  tcmpeit^  shock. 

XXVL 

leUthefiunUj?  not 
eoncct!  itwMiiotfOi 
flie  joimgeft  child,  eonfiiied 
1  dieeese,  WM  left  behind  I 
ntiln  tktes^  es  that  bj  itetlth 
d,  gggMding  worldlj  wealth 
import,  were  left  vndoine  i 
I  will  now  that  peril  nm^ 
Titit  Soothmdl  shore, 
MBoe  thegr  did  in  fear  depart, 
•ch  parents  yearning  heart 
iBf  child  restore  ? 

xxvn. 

>  did  fix  affBCtionl  sake 

Ic  of  peril  imderteke  ? 

bst  she,  whose  bosom  swell'd 

■lingi  higii,  whose  setf-derotion 

I  each  generous,  strong  emotion, 

ng,  the  sweet,  the  good,  the  brave  GrisekL 

xxym. 

I  sgain  erossM  o^  the  main, 
igs  of  moment  left  mdone, 
o>r  her  head  had  scaicelj  run 
iteenth  year,  no  whit  deluded 
fraud,  she  there  concluded, 

I  the  youngling  to  its  home  again. 

XXIX. 

B  she  reachM  the  Belgian  strand, 
8  her  lot    Fast  fell  the  rain, 
e  lay  many  miles  of  land, 
erl  land,  ere  she  might  gain 
est  town.    With  hardship  crost, 
ward  child  its  shoes  had  lost ; 

II  was  spent,  their  garments  li^t, 
:  and  dreary  was  the  night 

I  some  gipsy  girl  on  desert  moor, 

less  charge  upon  her  back  she  bore. 

]  had  guess'd  that  figure  sli^t, 

ig  in  such  humble  plight, 

of  proud  and  gentle  race, 

;  all  that  well  became 

opiish'd  maid  or  high-born  dame, 

princely  hall  or  monarch's  court  to  grace  f 

XXX. 

ids  from  many  racking  cares  relieved, 

lome  parents  to  their  arms  received 

he  infiuDt  dear,  caressing 

D  by  turns ;  while  many  a  blessing, 

reetly  all  her  toil  repaid, 

1  upon  their  generous  maid : 

gh  the  inmates  of  a  humble  home, 

I  they  bad  as  wretched  outlaws  come, 

lard  their  alter'd  lot  might  be, 

ed  city  pent, 

ed  with  mind  and  body  free 

(ul,  quiet  content 


XXXI. 

And  well,  with  ready  hand  and  heart. 
Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking. 
Did  one  dear  inmate  play  her  part. 
The  last  asleep,  the  earliest  waking. 
Her  hands  each  nightly  couch  prepared. 
And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  fared : 
Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white. 
And  deck'd  the  board  with  tankard  bright 
Through  fretted  hose  and  garment  rent. 
Her  tiny  needle  deftly  went. 
Till  hateful  penury,  so  grac^ 
Was  scarcely  in  their  dwelling  traced. 
With  reverence  to  the  old  she  clung. 
With  sweet  affection  to  the  young. 
To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  said. 
To  her  the  sly  petition  made. 
To  her  was  told  each  petty  care  i 
By  her  was  lisp'd  the  tardy  prayer. 
What  time  the  urchin,  half  undrest 
And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest. 

XXXII. 

There  is  a  sight  all  hearts  beguiling.— 

A  youthful  mother  to  her  infant  smiling. 

Who,  with  spread  arms  and  dancing  feet, 

And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet. 

Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  grandame  mild, 

Lesson  with  yearning  looks  the  listening  child  ? 

But  'tis  a  thing  of  saintlier  nature, 

Amidst  her  friends  of  pigmy  stature. 

To  see  the  maid  in  youth's  fair  bloom, 

A  guardian  sister's  charge  assume, 

And,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss. 

Receive  from  each  its  grateful  kiss. 

To  see  them,  when  their  hour  of  love  is  past. 

Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast 

With  her  in  mimic  war  they  wrestle ; 

Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle ; 

Upon  her  glowing  cheek  they  revel. 

Low  bended  to  their  tiny  level ; 

While  oft,  her  lovely  neck  bestriding 

Crows  some  arch  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 

This  is  a  sight  the  coldest  heart  may  feel  i — 

To  make  down  rugged  cheeks  the  kindly  tear  to  steaL 

XXXIIL 

But  when  the  toilsome  sun  was  set. 
And  evening  groups  together  met, 
(For  other  strangers  shelter'd  there 
Would  seek  with  them  to  lighten  care,) 
Her  feet  still  in  the  dance  moved  lightest, 
Her  eye  with  merry  glance  beam'd  brightest^ 
Her  braided  locks  were  coil'd  the  neatest. 
Her  carol  song  was  thrill'd  the  sweetest ; 
And  romid  the  fire,  in  winter  cold. 
No  archer  tale  than  hers  was  told. 

XXXIV. 

O  !  spirits  gay,  and  kindly  heart .' 
Precious  the  blessings  ye  impart  ! 
Though  all  unwittingly  the  while. 
Ye  make  the  pining  exile  smile, 
And  transient  gladness  charm  his  pain. 
Who  ne'er  shall  see  his  home  again. 
Ye  make  the  stem  misnnthrope's  brow 
With  tint  of  passing  kindness  glow. 
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And  age  spring  from  his  elbow-chair 
The  sport  of  lightsome  glee  to  share. 
Thus  did  our  joyous  maid  bestow 
Her  beamy  soul  on  want  and  wo  { 
While  proud,  poor  men,  in  threadbare  suit, 
Frisk'd  on  the  floor  with  lightsome  foot. 
And  from  her  magic  circle  chase 
The  fiends  that  vex  the  human  race. 

XXXV. 

And  do  not,  gentle  reader,  chide. 

If  I  record  her  harmless  pride. 

Who  sacrificed  the  hours  of  sleep, 

Some  show  of  better  times  to  keep  % 

That,  though  as  humble  soldier  dight, 

A  stripling  brother  might  more  trimly  stand 

With  pointed  cuff  and  collar  white, 

Like  one  of  gentler  race  mix'd  with  a  homelier  band. 

And  in  that  band  of  low  degree 

Another  youth  of  gentle  blood 

Was  found,  who  late  had  crossM  the  sea, 

The  son  of  yirtuous  Jerviswood, 

Who  did  as  common  sentry  wait 

Before  a  foreign  prince's  gate. 

And  if  his  eye,  oft  on  the  watch. 

One  look  of  sweet  Griseld  might  catch. 

It  was  to  him  no  dull  nor  irksome  state. 

XXXVI. 

And  thus  some  happy  years  stole  by  t 

AdTersity  with  virtue  mated, 

Her  state  of  low  obscurity. 

Set  forth  but  as  deep  shadows,  fated 

By  Heaven's  high  will  to  make  the  light 

0(  future  skies  appear  more  bright 

And  thus,  at  lowest  ebb,  man's  thoughts  are  oft 

elated. 
He  deems  not  that  the  very  struggle 
Of  active  virtue,  and  the  war 
She  bravely  holds  with  present  ill. 
Sustain 'd  by  hope,  does  by  the  skill 
Of  some  conccal'd  and  happy  juggle. 
Become  itself  the  good  which  yet  seems  distant  fan 
So,  when  their  lamp  of  fortune  bum'd 
With  brightest  ray,  our  worthies  tum'd, 
A  recollection,  fondly  bent, 
On  these,  their  happiest  years,  in  humble  dwelling 

spent 

xxxvn. 

At  length  the  sky,  so  long  with  clouds  o'ercast, 

Unveil'd  its  cope  of  azure  hue. 

And  gave  its  fair  expanse  to  view  ;— 

The  pelting  storm  of  tyranny  was  past 

XXXVIII. 

For  he,  the  prince  of  glorious  memory, 

The  prince,  who  shall,  as  passing  ages  fly, 

Be  blest ;  whose  wise,  enlighten'd,  manly  mind. 

E'en  when  but  with  a  stripling's  years  combined. 

Had  with  unyielding  courage  oft  contended 

For  Europe's  freedom, — for  religion,  blended 

With  just,  forbearing  charity,  and  all 

To  man  most  dear ; — now,  at  the  honour'd  call    ■ 

Of  Britain's  patriot  sons,  the  ocean  plough'd 

With  gallant  fleet,  encompasu'd  by  a  crowd 

Of  soldiers,  statesmen,  souls  of  proof,  who  vow'd 

Finn  by  his  side  to  stand,  let  good  or  ill  bt&U. 


And  with  tboM  wocthieSy  'twas  a  bappy  doom 
Right  (airly  earnM.  embarkM,  Sir  Patiaek 
Their  fleet,  though  long  at  aaa,  and  tcnpert-Coi^ 
In  happy  hour  at  last  amved  on  Engtandl 


Maantime  hii  dame  and  our  fair  maid 
StiU  on  the  coast  of  Holland  ■tay'd. 
With  anxious  and  mifgi^ing  rninda, 
Listening  the  sound  of  warring  winds  i 
The  ocean  rose  with  deafening  roary 
And  beat  upon  the  trembling  shorty 
Whilst  breakers  dashM  tbair  wfaitaning  spny 
O'er  mound  and  dyke  with  angij  bmy, 
As  if  it  would  ingulf  again 
The  land  once  rescued  from  its  wild 


Of  t  on  the  beach  onr  damsel  stood 

Midst  groups  of  many  a  faarfol  wigbt^ 

Who  Tiew'd,  like  her,  the  biUowy  flood. 

Silent  and  sad,  with  Tisage  shrank  and  wlnti^ 

While  bloated  corse  and  splinterM 

And  bale  and  cask  on  shore  mn 

A  sad  and  rueful  sight ! 

But  when,  at  the  Almighty  will. 

The  tempest  ceased,  and  sea  was  still. 

From  Britain*!  ble  glad  tidings  came, 

RcceiTod  with  loud  and  long  arrlaim. 

XLL 

But  joy  appears  with  shroodad  head 
To  those  who  sorrow  o'er  the  dead  i 
For,  struck  with  sora  disease,  white  tbsia 
They  tarried  pent  in  noisome  air. 
The  sister  of  her  heart,  whom  she 
Had  watch'd  and  tended  lovingly. 
Like  blighted  branch  whose  blossoms  Cide, 
That  day  was  in  her  cofltn  laid. 
She  heard  the  chimed  bells  loudly  ringing. 
She  heard  the  caroU'd  triumph  singing. 
And  clamorous  throng,  and  shoating  bqys. 
And  thought  how  vain  are  human  Joys ! 

XLIL 
Howbeit,  her  grief  at  length  gives  way 
To  happier  thoughts,  as  dawns  tha  d^ 
When  her  kind  parent  and  herself  depart, 
In  roy^  Mary's  gentle  train. 
To  join,  ere  long,  the  dearest  to  bar  heart, 
In  their  own  native  land  again. 
They  soon  their  own  fair  island  hailM, 
As  on  the  rippling  sea  they  sail'd. 
Ye  well  may  guess  their  joyful  eiy. 
With  upraised  hands  and  glistening  eye. 
When,  rising  from  the  ocean  blue. 
Her  chalky  cliffs  first  met  their  view. 
Whose  white  verge  on  th'  horizon  rearM, 
Like  wall  of  noonday  clouds  appearM. 

XLIII 

These  ye  may  guess,  for  well  the  show 

And  outward  signs  of  joy  we  know. 

But  cease  we  on  this  theme  to  dwell. 

For  pen  or  pencil  cannot  tell 

The  thrill  of  keen  delight  from  which  they  I0V. 

Such  moments  of  ecstatic  pleasure 

Are  faneyH  iiairest,  brightest  treasure. 
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m  leopa  ofdnlkr  dayt 
I'^cufi'iDg  fotnspccty 
cli  right  happi^  the  iiteji. 
moring  mUror  will  reflect 
a^  njB  OD  shady  tide 
»r  glen,  when  icbool-boyi  guide 
fal  handi  their  mimfc  fun 
%*m  bri^t  ton  oppotcdi  we  tee 
r*d  sheen  on  fisUow  dun, 
w  green,  on  nek  and  tree, 
J  stee|>,  on  rippling  spring, 
9  tfaateh,  and  eveiy  thing. 

XLIV. 

iiB*!  Tirtuons  queen  admired 

•  maid,  and  in  her  train 

villMher  toremaint 

re  eoQld  youig  ambition  haVe  desired  ? 

the  blossom  to  the  bough, 

lower  to  the  ruin's  brow, 

1  to  the  fostering  stock, 

ed  OB  tte  brinj  rock, 

toe  to  sacred  tree, 

to  the  swarded  iM, 

to  her  own  she  clung  }— 

d  lor  honours  Tain,  from  eonrt^  fitvour 


XLV, 

Id  she  in  her  natiTe  north, 
DoM  bj  one  ot  wealth  and  worth, 
hbonr  of  her  happy  home, 
)j  her  gentle  parents  pressM 
ered,  eooited  and  caress'd, 
id  bride  beeome. 
Mt,**  said  her  gentle  heart, 
17  thooght  endure, 
le  so  kind  should  feel  the  smart 
ier*ls  wants  ml^t  oft  impart, 
iswood  is  poor. 

though  poor,  why  should  I  smother 
r  regard  ?  he'll  be  my  brother, 
through  life  well  love  each  other, 
mgh,  as  changing  jreais  flit  by, 
w  my  head,  and  dim  his  eye ! 
cktj  bear  our  wayward  fate, 
B  their  petty  spite  who  rate, 
seless  ^bes,  the  single  state, 
are  join'd,  at  last,  in  heavenly  bliss  on 
fh.- 

XLVL 

«D  for  them  decreed  a  happier  lot: 
fr  of  the  virtuous  youth, 
.  devoted  for  the  truth, 
when  better  times  retum'd,  forgot: 
{ht  heir  was  given  his  father's  land, 
his  lady's  love,  he  won  her  hand. 

XLVII. 
g  tried  faith  in  honour  plighted, 
le  a  pair  by  Heaven  united, 
redded  love,  through  lengthen'd  years, 
«  of  early  fondness  wears. 
It  fiift  goess'd  his  doubtful  choice, 
ftist  csaght  his  distant  voice, 
49 


And  from  afar,  her  wistful  eye 

Would  first  his  graceful  form  descry. 

E'en  when  he  hied  him  forth  to  meet 

The  open  air  in  lawn  or  street. 

She  to  her  easement  went. 

And  after  him,  with  smile  so  sweet. 

Her  look  of  blessing  sent 

The  heart's  affsctionr-Mcret  thing ! 

Is  like  the  cleft  rock's  ceaseless  spring. 

Which  free  and  independent  flows 

Of  summer  rains  or  winter  snows. 

The  foxglove  from  its  side  may  fall 

The  heathbloom  fisde  or  moss-flower  white. 

But  still  its  runlet,  bright  though  small. 

Will  issue  sweetJiy  to  the  light. 

XLVUL 

How  long  an  honour'd  and  a  happy  pair. 
They  held  their  seemly  state  in  mansion  fidr, 
I  will  not  here  in  chiming  verses  say. 
To  tire  my  reader  with  a  lengthen'd  Isy  { 
For  tranquil  bliss  is  as  a  summer  day 
O'er  broad  Savana  shining ;  fair  it  lies. 
And  rich  the  trackless  scene,  but  soon  our  eyes. 
In  search  of  meaner  things,  turn  heavily  away. 

XLIX. 

But  no  new  ties  of  wedded  life. 

That  bind  the  mother  and  the  wife. 

Her  tender,  filial  heart  could  change. 

Or  from  its  earliest  friends  estrange. 

The  child,  by  strong  affection  led. 

Who  braved  her  terror  of  the  dead 

To  save  an  outlaw'd  parent,  still 

In  age  was  subject  to  his  will. 

She  then  was  seen  with  matron  air, 

A  dame  of  years,  with  countenance  fair. 

Though  faded,  sitting  by  bis  easy  chair. 

A  sight  that  might  the  heart's  best  feelings  move ! 

Behold  her  seated  at  her  task  of  love ! 

Books,  papers,  pencil,  pen,  and  slate. 

And  column'd  scrolls  of  ancient  date. 

Before  her  lie,  on  which  she  looks 

With  searching  glance,  and  gladly  brooks 

An  irksome  task,  that  else  might  vex 

His  temper,  or  his  brain  perplex  { 

While,  haply,  on  the  matted  floor, 

Close  nestling  at  her  kirtled  feet. 

Its  lap  enrich'd  with  childish  store, 

Sits,  hush'd  and  still,  a  grandchild  sweet, 

Who  looks  at  times  with  eye  intent. 

Full  on  its  grandame's  parent  bent. 

Viewing  his  deeply-furrow'd  brow. 

And  sunken  lip  and  locks  of  snow. 

In  serious  wonderment 

Well  said  that  graceful  sire,  I  ween  ! 

Still  through  life's  many  a  varied  scene, 

Griseld  our  dear  and  helpful  child  hath  been* 

L. 

Though  ever  cheerfully  possessing 
In  its  full  zest  the  present  blessing. 
Her  grateful  heart  remembrance  cherish'd 
Of  all  to  former  happiness  allied, 

3K 
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Nor  in  her  fostering  bncj  perisb'd 
£*en  things  inanimate  that  had  supplied 
Means  of  enjoyment  once.    Maternal  lore. 
Active  and  warm,  which  nothing  might  restrain. 
Led  her  once  more,  in  years  advanced,  to  rove 
To  distant  southern  climes,  and  once  again 
Her  footsteps  pressM  the  Belgian  shore, 
The  town,  the  very  street  that  was  her  hoow  of  yor*. 

LL 

Fondly  that  homely  boose  she  eyed. 

The  door,  the  windows,  erery  thing 

Which  to  her  back-cast  thooghts  coold  bring 

The  scenes  of  other  days. — ^Then  she  applied 

To  knocker  bright  her  thrilling  hand, 

And  begg'd,  as  strangers  in  the  land. 

Admittance  from  the  household  dame, 

And  thus  preferred  her  gentle  claim  t 

**  This  bouse  was  once  my  happy  home. 

Its  rooms,  its  stair,  I  fain  would  see  { 

Its  meanest  nook  is  dear  to  me, 

Let  me  and  mine  within  its  threshold  come." 

But  no  ;  this  might  not  be ! 

Their  feet  might  soil  her  polishM  floor, 

The  dame  held  fast  the  hostile  door, 

A  Belgian  housewife  she. 

**  Fear  not  such  harm  !  we*ll  doff  our  shoes  s 

Do  not  our  earnest  suit  refuse  ! 

We'll  give  thee  thanks,  we'll  give  thee  gold  i 

Do  not  kind  courtesy  withhold  !" 

But  still  it  might  not  be ; 

The  dull,  unpliant  dame  refused  her  gentle  plea. 

LIL 

With  her  and  her  good  lord,  who  still 

Sweet  union  held  of  mated  will. 

Years  pass'd  away  with  lightsome  speed ; 

But  ah  !  their  bands  of  bliss  at  length  were  riven  j 

And  she  was  clothed  in  widow's  sable  weed, 

Submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

And  then  a  prosperous  race  of  children  good 

And  tender,  round  their  noble  mother  stood. 

And  she  the  while,  cheer'd  with  their  pious  love. 

Waited  her  welcome  summons  from  above. 

Lin. 

But  whatsoe'er  the  weal  or  wo 

That  Heaven  across  her  lot  might  throw, 

Full  well  her  Chiistian  spirit  knew 

Its  path  of  virtue,  straight  and  true. 

When  came  the  shock  of  evil  times,  menacing 

The  peaceful  land — when  blood  and  lineage  tracing 

As  the  sole  claim  to  Britain's  throne,  in  spite 

('f  Britain's  weal  or  will,  dhiefs  of  the  north. 

In  warlike  master,  led  their  clansmen  forth, 

Brave,  fdithful,  strong  and  toughly  nerved. 

Would  they  a  better  cause  had  served  ! 

For  Stuart's  dynasty  to  fight. 

Distress  to  many  a  family  came. 

Who  drc'uled  more  the  approaching  shame 

Of  penury's  ill-favour'd  mien. 

Than  e'en  the  pang  of  hunger  keen. 

How  softly  then  her  pity  flow'd ! 

How  freely  then  her  hand  bestow 'd  ! 

She  did  not  question  their  opinion 

Of  party,  kingship,  or  dominion  i 


She  wouM  not  elea  tfieir  foUy  cUde, 
But  like  the  sun  and  showcn  of  hsny. 
Which  to  the  CUst  and  trae  mn  given. 
Want  and  distrsM  leUered  oo  cither  lidc. 

UV. 
But  soon,  from  fear  of  future  ekaoft^ 
The  evil  took  a  wider  range. 
The  northern  farmen,  ipoilM  aad  bore. 
No  more  could  rent  or  produeo  apart 
To  the  soil'k  lords.    All  were  diftrevM, 
And  on  our  noble  dame  this  otU  aorety  pna^ 
Her  household  numerous,  her  meana  withheld  | 
Shall  she  her  helpless  servants  now  dismiss 
To  rob  or  stanre,  in  such  a  time  aa  tkii. 
Or  wrong  to  others  do  ?  but  nothing  qoellM 
Her  calm  and  upright  mind.— ^  Go,  iubboo  hn 
Those  who  have  served  me  many  a  year.** 
The  summons  went  t  each  lowly  naao 
Full  swiftly  to  her  presence  came. 
And  thus  she  spoke :  <*  Ye*ve  served  bo 
Pure,  as  I  think,  from  fraud  or  wrongs 
And  now,  my  friendly  neighboaia,  trao 
And  simply  I  will  deal  with  yoo. 
The  times  are  shrewd,  my  treaauret  tpcnt; 
My  farms  have  eeaaed  to  yield  mo  raits 
And  it  may  chance  that  rent  or  grain 
I  nerer  shall  receive  again. 
The  dainties  which  my  Uble  fied. 
Will  now  be  changed  for  daily  bread. 
Dealt  sparely,  uid  for  this  I  must 
Be  debtor  to  your  patient  truit. 
If  ye  consent"— Swift  through  the  hall. 
With  eager  haste,  spoke  one  and  alL 
**  No,  noble  dame !  this  must  not  be ! 
With  heart  as  warm  and  hand  as  free. 
Still  thee  and  thine  we'U  serve  with  priK 
As  when  fair  fortune  graced  your  tUm, 
The  best  of  all  our  stores  afford 
Shall  daily  smoke  upon  thy  board  i 
And,  ihouldst  thou  nerer  clear  the  seoie. 
Heaven  for  thy  sake  will  bless  our  tloie.'* 
She  bent  her  head  with  courtesy. 
The  big  tear  swelling  in  her  eye. 
And  thank'd  them  all.    Yet  plain  and  tpn^t 
She  order'd  still  her  household  hit. 
Till  fortune's  better  die  was  cast. 
And  adverse  times  were  past 

LV. 

Good,  tender,  generous,  firm  and  sage. 

Through  grief  and  gladness,  shade  aad  shsee, 

As  fortune  changed  life^  motley 

Thus  pass'd  she  on  to  reverend  age. 

And  when  the  hearenly  summons 

Her  spirit  from  its  mortal  frame 

And  weight  of  mortal  cares  to  free. 

It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see, 

The  parting  saint  her  state  of  honour 

In  gifted,  dauntless  faith,  whilst  round  her. 

Her  children*!  children  moomM  on  btnded 

LVL 
In  London's  fair  imperial  town 
She  laid  her  earthly  burden  down. 
In  Mellentain,  bar  Mrthan 
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d  tot  hv  ft  pft  VMi  tomb 

rat  to  other  dayt  htr  modest,  jut  rsDowiL 


je  poliahM  £Ur  of  modem  timet, 
leed  will  listen  to  my  rhymes, 
ik  ye  of  her  simple,  modest  worth, 
mY9  feintly  tried  to  shadow  forth  f 
the  thought !  ss  if  ye  stood  in  need 
n  ladies  In  dull  books  to  reed, 
inch  antiqiisted  rirtnes  priie, 
I  lopetb  signons  proudly  Ties, 
eforc  the  desir  admiring  crowd 
itntcfa'd,  straining  throat,  btaynns  loud, 
h— Ted  breast  pressed  hard,  as  if  to  boast 
id  pain  such  mighty  efforts  cost  t 
wfaite-chaHCd  floor,  at  midnight  hour, 
with  many  a  flaunting,  full-blown  flowery 
na  of  braided  locks  enlarged, 
f  gown  with  twenty  flounces  charged, 
ijr1|y  round  the  room  on  pointed  toe, 
ipoitcd  by  some  dandy  beau :— > 
fScMnooth !  or  any  belle  of  spirit, 
di  oM,  Ibigotten,  homely  merit  ? 
hose  cultured,  high-«train*d  talents  soar 
Ul  th*  ambitious  range  of  letterM  lore 
I  enthusiastic,  fondly  smitten 
tliat  e'er  in  classic  page  was  written, 
it  her  wit  In  critic  task  engages, 
lie  praise  of  all  praised  things  outrages ) 
ifer,  white  and  small,  with  ink-stsin  tipt, 
w  with  Tulgar  thimble  to  be  dipt  \ 
I  with  pioud  pretence  her  claims  advance 
aphic,  hononrM  ignorance 
ity  In  divided  occupation, 
base  stamp  of  female  degradation  i 
be  knows  not  colour,  stripe  nor  shade, 
at  staff  her  flowing  robe  is  made, 
I,  from  petty,  frivolous  fancies  free, 
r  careful  Betty  may  decree  i 
,  well  she  may,  for  Betty's  skill 
er  in  purfle,  furbelow,  or  frill, 
icliind  the  Tery  costliest  fair 
es  with  daify  pains  the  public  stare  t 
M  almost  ashamed  to  be  a  woman, 
be  palm  of  parts  will  yield  to  no  man 
on  battle-ground  eternal  wrangling, 
est  case  in  mazy  words  entangling : — 
I  trow,  or  any  kirtled  sage, 
le  subject  of  my  artless  page  ? 
here  be  of  British  fair,  I  know, 
ie  legend  will  some  favour  show 
Ircd  sympathy!  whose  life  proceeds 
wearied  course  of  gentle  deeds, 
untainted  through  the  earthly  throng, 
I  that  to  eome  better  world  belong, 
think,  as  sullen  cynics  do, 
ling  present  times,  their  number  few. 
aed  for  good  they  act,  a  virtuous  band, 
g,  the  rich,  the  loveliest  of  the  land, 
le  the  naked,  and,  each  passing  week, 
rhed  poor  in  their  sad  dwelling  seek, 
er*d  and  grateful,  feebly  press  and  bless 
s  which  princes  might  be  proud  to  kiss : — 
I  regard  my  tale,  and  give  to  fame 
ras,  helpful  naid^— a  good  and  noble  dame. 
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Thk  fire  blazed  bright  till  deep  midnight. 

And  the  guests  sat  in  the  hall. 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast.  Lord  John  of  the  East, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  alL 

His  dark  gray  eye,  that  wont  so  sly 

Beneath  his  helm  to  scowl, 
FlashM  keenly  bright,  like  a  new-waked  sprite 

As  passM  the  circling  bowL 

In  laughter  light,  or  jocund  lay, 
That  voice  was  heard,  whose  sound. 

Stem,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-fray 
Did  foemen  fierce  astound  { 

And  stretchM  so  balm,  like  lady's  palm. 

To  every  jester  near. 
That  hand  which  through  a  prostrate  foe 

Oft  thmst  the  rathless  spear. 

The  gallants  sang,  and  the  goblets  rang. 

And  they  reveird  in  careless  state, 
Till  a  thundering  sound,  that  shook  the  ground. 

Was  heard  at  the  castle  gate. 

**  Who  knocks  without,  so  loud  and  stout  ? 

Some  wandering  knight,  I  ween. 
Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Our  blazing  hall  hath  seen. 

**  If  a  stranger  it  be  of  high  degree, 

(No  churl  durst  make  such  din,) 
Step  forth  amain,  my  pages  twain, 

And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

**  Tell  him  our  cheer  is  the  forest  deer. 

Our  bowl  is  mantling  high, 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast  is  John  of  the  East, 

Who  welcomes  him  courteously." 

The  pages  twain  return M  again. 

And  a  wild,  scared  look  had  they  \ 
"  Why  look  ye  so  ? — is  it  friend  or  fo^  ?•• 

Did  the  angry  baron  say. 

**  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait. 

But  further  he  will  not  hie, 
Till  the  baron  himself  shall  como  to  the  gate, 

And  ask  bim  courteously."— 

**  By  my  mother's  shroud,  be  is  full  proud ! 

What  earthly  man  is  he  ?" 
**  I  know  not,  in  truth,"  quoth  the  trembling  youth 

**  If  earthly  man  it  be. 

« In  Raveller's  plight,  he  is  bedight. 

With  a  vest  of  the  crim'sy  meet  { 
But  his  mantle  behind,  that  streams  on  the  wind, 

Is  a  corse's  bloody  sheet" 

«*  Out,  paltry  child  •  thy  wits  are  wild. 

Thy  comrade  will  tell  me  true : 
Say  plainly,  then,  what  hast  thou  seen  f 

Or  dearly  shalt  thou  rue." 

Faint  spoke  the  second  page  with  fear, 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
<*  Were  I  on  your  father's  sword  to  swear, 

The  same  it  appear'd  to  me." 
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Then  <Urk,  dark  lower'd  tlie  banm'k  eje. 
And  his  red  cheek  chiDged  to  wan  $ 

For  again  at  the  gate  more  fiirioosly, 
The  thtiDderiog  din  began. 


•'  And  is  there  ne*er  of  my  Tatiali 

Of  high  or  low  degree, 
That  will  unto  this  stranger  go^— 

WUl  go  for  the  k>ire  of  me?" 


neiVf 


Then  spoke  and  said,  fieree  Donald  the  Red,- 

(A  fearless  man  was  he,) 
«*  Yes;  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate. 

Lord  John,  for  the  lore  of  thee." 

With  heart  full  stout,  he  hied  him  oat, 

Whilst  silent  all  remain  t 
Nor  moved  a  tongue  those  gallants  among. 

Till  Donald  retumM  again. 

**  O  speak,'*  said  his  k>rd,  **  bj  thj  hopes  of 

What  stranger  must  we  hail  ?" 
But  the  haggard  look  of  Donald*^  &ce 

Hade  his  filtering  words  to  fuL 

*<  It  is  a  knight  in  some  foreign  guise. 

His  like  did  I  never  behold  \ 
For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamless  eyes 

Made  my  very  life-blood  cokL 

**  I  did  him  greet  in  fashion  meet. 

And  bade  him  your  feast  partake. 
But  the  voice  that  spoke,  when  he  silence  broke, 

Made  the  earth  beneath  me  quake. 

«  0  such  a  tone  did  tongue  ne'er  own 

That  dwelt  in  mortal  head ;— > 
It  is  like  a  sound  from  the  hollow  ground,-^ 

Like  the  voice  of  the  coflln'd  dead. 

«( I  bade  him  to  your  social  board. 

But  in  he  will  not  hie. 
Until  at  the  gate  this  castle  *ft  lofd 

Shall  entreat  him  courteously. 

«<  And  he  stretch'd  him  the  while  with  a  ghastly 
smile, 

And  sternly  bade  me  say, 
rrwas  no  depute's  task  your  guest  to  ask 

To  the  feast  of  the  woody  bay." 

Pale  grew  the  baron,  and  faintly  said. 

As  he  heaved  his  breath  with  pain, 
**  From  such  a  feast  as  there  was  spread. 

Do  any  return  again  ? 

**  I  bade  my  guest  to  a  bloody  feast. 
Where  the  death*!  wound  was  his  fkre. 

And  the  isle's  bright  maid,  who  my  love  betray'd. 
She  tore  her  raven  hair. 

**  The  seafowl  screams,  and  the  watch-tower  gleams. 

And  the  deafening  billows  roar. 
Where  he  unblest  was  put  to  rest. 

On  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 

*  Do  the  hollow  grave  and  the  whelming  wave 

Give  up  their  dead  agam  ? 
Doth  the  surgy  waste  wait  o'er  its  bftast 

The  spirits  of  the  slain  V* 


But  his  kMsen'd  limhe 

The  big  drape  bam.  Us  biow. 
As  loader  still  the  third  time  narM 

The  thundering  gate  betow. 

**0  rouse  thee,  bano.  Cor  manhood^  worth  * 

LetgoodoriUbe&n, 
Thou  must  to  the  stranger  knight  go  fsrlh. 

And  ask  him  to  yo«  han.** 


*«  Rouse  thy  boM  breast,**  said 
«  What  boots  it  shrinking  to  f 

Be  it  fiend,  or  sprite,  or  mnrdtrM  knig^ 
In  God's  name  tiioa  matt  go. 

•"WhyslMroldsttboalisar?  doetthoaaoC 
A  gift  from  the  great  Gleodower, 

Sandals  blest  by  a  holy  priest, 
O'ef  which  nai^  ill  hath  power  ?** 

All  i^liastly  pale  did  the  baron  qnail. 
As  he  tum'd  him  to  the  door. 

And  his  sandals  blest,  by  a  Imly  priest, 
Sound  feebly  on  the  iloor. 


Then  back  to  the  hall  and  hb 
He  east  his  parting  eye, 

<*  God  send  thee  amain,  sals 
He  heaved  a  heavy 


bade  again! 


Then  listen'd  they,  on  the  lengthen'd  way. 
To  his  faint  and  lessening  tread. 

And,  when  that  was  past,  to  the  wailing  bM; 
That  wail'd  as  for  the  dead. 

But  wilder  it  grew,  and  stronger  it  blew. 
And  it  rose  with  an  elrich  sound. 

Till  the  lofty  keep  on  its  rocky  steep, 
Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

Each  fearful  eye  then  glanced  on  high. 

To  the  lofty-window*d  wall. 
When  a  fiery  trace  of  the  bann^  fitee 

Through  the  casements  shone  on  aU. 

But  the  vision  *d  glare  pass'd  throagjh  the  air. 

And  the  raging  tempest  ceased. 
And  never  more  on  sea  or  shore. 

Was  seen  Lord  John  of  the  East 

The  sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 
Lay  unscath'd  on  the  swarded  green. 

But  never  again  on  land  or  main. 
Lord  John  of  the  East  was 
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0  oo  not  by  Dimtorloehl  walls 
When  the  moon  is  in  the  wane. 

And  cross  not  o'er  Duntorloch^  bridge. 
The  Cuther  bank  to  gain. 

For  there  the  Lady  of  the  Stream 
In  dripping  robes  ytmll  spy, 

A-singing  to  her  pale,  win  btb«, 
Aa  eliictt  InUaby. 


HALOOH*a  HEIR. 


MttlflMti 

ara  if  food  Stint  John, 

at  Bwiftrf  Enitfit  wMm  Mi  wpdi 


1  Uw  nn  AIM  ate  n  biigbt ) 
■did  ii  ttat  taillw  BCDD  of  diy, 
biM  in  tlw  nooD  of  nl|;ht. 
Wada  i«iik  giDwi  la  tlMeoait, 
•kn  cdU  in  Hw  inll, 
lodge  In  tha  riftad  ipin, 
rli  ta  Hw  nraifcj  InlL 


Uid^  chlrplBg  Hian  ii  hciid, 
l-boT^  hon  doth  btow ) 
wM  haub,  Old  the  pent  blut  eaba, 
ad  dveke  Aa  curios  crow. 


nMt*!  undeni  net. 


t  Ui  boue  in  the  DODldeifns  eartb, 
1  and  by  eule  forgot  t 
ml.  Ml  >[Mt  that  in  them  dwelt, 
lA  it  Done,  I  wot ! 

Dight,"  qooth  HsicoD'a  heir, 
um'd  him  fieieelf  louod, 
Ij  cIoBeb'd  hit  itefel  hand, 
impM  apoo  the  gmnod  i 

night  within  jnwr  welli 
let  1>7  mj  bead, 

n  ckwde  of  betTcn  mj  root  ibonM  be, 
!  cold,  diak  BUth  ni;  bed. 
niger  km  hu  now  70UT  lore, 
'  itep-dime  fatie  foui  ear  1 
re  josT  faawki,  and  bSa  ace  70UI  bonndi, 

7001  dirit-brown  deei. 
ron  have  ginn  toot  noble  iteed, 

u  the  penlng  wind  g 
.TC  TOD  thaned  bcfaie  mr  friend*. 


rered  him  the  wUle-hali'd  chief, 
e  bit  teufdl  ft, 
a,  tbj  ancer  ie  all  Im  keen, 
til  b  ell  loo  hi^ 


"  Yet  rem  tUi  ni^  beneath  my  loef, 
The  wind  bloin  cold  end  ihrill. 

With  bMDOTTDW^  dawD,  if  it  »  miut  IH 
E>D  follow  II1J  wasrward  wilL" 

BqI  nothing  morad  w 


And  hii  coal-black  iteed  ha  mounted  itiaiglit. 

At  twilight  galber'd  round. 
And  at  hii  fpet  with  eager  gpaed 

Ban  Swain,  hii  faithful  hound. 
Loud  roie  the  blait,  jet  ne'ertheleti 

With  furioui  ipaed  loda  be. 
Till  night,lika  the  gloom  of  a  cBvern'd  mine. 

Had  cloied  o'n  towet  and  tree. 


At  length  full  doee  before  lii 

A  fiaih  of  ibeeted  li^t. 
And  the  bigh-etch'd  gate  of  GI 
Glared  on  hii  dazzled  li^t. 
Hii  ileed  itood  itill,  nor  itep  woald  move. 

Up  look'd  hit  niilful  Swiio, 
And  wagg'd  Ui  tail,  and  feeblj  whined  1 

He  lighted  down  amain. 
Tbrougb  porch  and  court  he  pau'd,  and  «liU 

Hii  lialFfling  ear  be  bow'd. 
Till  beoeath  the  hoofa  of  hii  trampling  itecd 

The  paved  hall  echoed  loud. 
And  other  echoci  anawer  gave 
From  archea  far  and  gnod  t 
Cloie  to  hii  horse  and  hii  faithful  dog 

He  took  hii  fearful  itaod. 
The  night-bird*  ahtiek'd  from  the  creviced  roof. 

And  the  fitful  blDft  rang  thrill  ( 

Rut  ere  tlie  midwiteh  of  the  nigbC, 

Were  all  (fainga  huih'd  and  1III). 

But  in  tbe  midwatch  of  the  night. 

When  huib'd  wag  eveif  sound, 

Faint,  doleful  niuiie  ttnick  his  ear. 

At  if  waked  from  the  hollow  ground. 
And  loud  and  louder  still  it  grew. 

And  upward  still  it  wore. 
Tin  It  leem'd  at  the  end  of  the  fartheit  aiile 

To  enter  tbe  eulern  door. 
0 '.  never  did  music  of  mortal  make 

Such  dbmal  loundt  contain ) 
A  horrid  eirich  dirge  it  teemed, — - 

A  wild,  unearUilj  slnin. 
The  ff  II  of  pain,  and  the  wail  of  wd, 
And  Ihe  shurt,  shrill  shriek  of  feu, 
hrough  the  winnowing  sound  of  a  fgtnace  Bame 
Confusedly  ttruck  his  ear. 
nd  the  serpent' 
And  (he  fimiil 
Were  mijt'd  at  times,  as  wiih 
In  thi*  boirid  bamos)'. 

3k* 


the  tiger't  growl, 

I'l  cry, 

Ih  measured  ikiU, 
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Up  brizzled  the  locks  of  Malcom'i  heir, 

And  his  heart  it  quickly  beat. 
And  his  trembling  steed  shook  under  hif  hand. 

And  Swain  cower'd  close  to  his  feet. 

When,  lo !  a  faint  light  throngh  the  poreh 

Still  strong  and  stronger  grew, 
And  shed  o'er  the  walls  and  the  lof^  roof 

Its  wan  and  dismal  hue. 

And  slowly  entering  then  appear'd. 
Approaching  with  soundless  tread, 

A  funeral  band  in  dark  array. 
As  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  first  that  walk'd  were  torchiiien  ten 

To  lighten  their  gloomy  road, 
And  each  wore  the  £ace  of  an  angiy  fiend. 

And  on  cloven  goats'  feet  trod. 

And  the  next  that  walk*d  as  mourners  meet, 
Were  murderers  twain  and  twain. 

With  bloody  hands  and  surtout  red, 
Befoul'd  with  many  a  stain. 

Each  with  a  cut-cord  round  his  neck. 

And  red-strain'd,  starting  eyen, 
Sbow'd  that  upon  the  gibbet  tree 

His  earthly  end  had  been. 

And  after  these,  in  solemn  state. 

There  came  an  open  bier, 
Borne  on  black,  shapeless,  rampant  fonna. 

That  did  but  half  appear. 

And  on  that  bier  a  corse  was  laid. 

As  corse  could  never  lie. 
That  did  by  decent  hands  composed 

In  nature's  struggles  die. 

Nor  stretchM,  nor  swathed,  but  eveiy  limb 

In  strong  distortion  lay, 
As  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  death 

Is  fixM  the  lifeless  clay. 

And  in  its  breast  was  a  broken  knife. 
With  the  black  blood  bolterM  round  t 

And  its  face  was  the  face  of  an  aged  man. 
With  the  filleted  locks  unbound. 

Its  features  were  fix'd  in  horrid  strength, 
And  the  glaze  of  its  half-closed  eye 

A  last  dread  parting  kwk  express'd. 
Of  wo  and  agony. 

But,  oh !  the  horrid  form  to  traee^ 

That  followM  it  close  behind. 
In  fashion  of  the  chief  mourner, 

What  words  shall  minstrel  find  ^ 

In  his  lifted  hand,  with  straining  graq>^ 

A  broken  knife  he  press'd. 
The  other  half  of  the  cursed  blade 

Was  that  in  the  corse's  breast 

And  in  his  blasted,  horrid  fitce. 

Full  strongly  mark'd,  I  ween. 
The  features  of  the  aged  corse 

In  life's  full  prime  were  seen. 

*  -.  gnash  thy  teeth  and  tear  thy  hair, 

And  roll  thine  eyeballs  wild, 
'liM>u  horrible,  accursed  son. 

With  a  father's  bk)od  defiled! 


Back  from  the  bier  with  strong  recoil. 

Still  onward  as  they  go. 
Doth  he  in  vain  his  harrow'd  head. 

And  writhing  bo^y  throw. 

For,  closing  round,  a  band  of  ficndi 

Full  fiercely  with  him  deal. 
And  force  him  o'er  the  bier  to  bend. 

With  their  fuiga  of  red-liot  itecl. 

Still  on  they  moved,  and  stoppM  at  length. 
In  the  midst  of  the  trembling  hall. 

When  the  dismal  dirge,  Irom  ita  kNideft  pilch. 
Sunk  to  a  dying  fiill. 

But  what  of  horror  next  entoed. 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 
For  the  thrUl'd  life  paused  in  Makom** 

In  a  death-like  trance  he  lelL 

The  Boming  roae  with  checrfnl  Ugh^ 

On  the  country  far  and  near. 
But  neither  in  country,  tower,  nor  town. 

Could  they  find  Sir  Makom**  heir. 

They  sought  him  east,  they  ionght  him 

O'er  hill  and  vale  they  ran. 
And  met  him  at  last  on  the  blasted  haatl^ 

A  erased  and  wretched  man. 

He  will  to  no  one  utter  his  tale. 
But  the  priest  of  St  Cuthbertl  eeU, 

And  aye,  when  the  midnight  warning 
He  hastens  his  beads  to  telL 


THE  ELDEN  TREE. 

A  FEAST  was  spread  in  the  baron^  hall. 
And  loud  was  the  merry  sound. 

As  minstrels  play'd  at  lady's  call. 
And  the  cup  went  sparkling  ronnd. 

For  gentle  dames  sat  there,  I  trow. 

By  men  of  mickle  might. 
And  many  a  chief  with  dark-red  hrow. 

And  many  a  burly  knight 

Each  had  fought  in  warl  grim  ranks. 

And  some  on  the  surgy  sea. 
And  some  on  Jordan's  sacred  banks. 

For  the  cause  of  Christentie. 

But  who  thinks  now  of  blood  or  atiile. 

Or  Moorish  or  Paynim  fi>e  ? 
Their  eyes  beam  bright  with  social  life^ 

And  their  hearts  with  kindnen  glow. 

*<  Gramerde,  ehleftaio,  on  thy  tale  I 
It  smacks  of  thy  meny  mood."— 

**  Ay,  monks  are  sly,  and  women  frail. 
Since  rock  and  mountain  stood.** 

**  Fji  fy  •  >^  knight,  thy  tongue  is  keen, 
'TIS  sharper  than  thy  steel.  "•« 

<*  So,  gentle  lady,  are  thine  eyen. 
As  we  poor  lovers  feeL 

<*  Come,  pledge  me  well,  ray  lady  gay. 
Come,  pledge  me,  noble  firere  s 

Eadi  cheerful  mate  on  such  a  dny^ 
Is  friend  or  mistreat  dear.** 
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And  loader  stiU  comet  jeer  and  bout, 

A*  the  flagons  faster  pour, 
Till  seng,  and  tale,  and  laugh  are  lost 

In  a  wildly  mingled  roar. 

Ay,  certes,  *tia  ao  hoar  of  glee. 
For  the  haron  himself  doth  smite. 

And  nods  his  head  right  cheerily. 
And  quaffs  his  cup  the  while. 

What  recks  he  now  of  midnight  fear. 
Or  the  night  wind*s  dismal  moan  ? 

As  It  toeses  the  booghs  of  that  Elden  Tree, 
Whkh  he  thinketh  so  oft  upon  i 

Long  years  have  past  since  a  deed  was  done. 

By  its  doer  only  seen, 
And  there  lires  not  a  man  beneath  the  ion. 

Who  wotteth  that  deed  hath  been. 

80  gay  was  he,  so  gay  were  all. 

They  mark'd  not  the  growing  gloom  t 

Nor  wist  thtj  how  the  darkening  hall 
Lower'd  like  the  close  of  doom. 

Dull  grew  the  goblet's  sheen,  and  grim 

The  features  of  eretj  guest. 
And  colourlesi  banners  aloft  hang  dim. 

Like  tlie  clouds  of  the  drizily  w«tt 

Hath  time  |iassM  &en  so  swift  of  pace  ? 

Is  this  the  twilight  gray  ? 
A  flash  of  light  passM  through  the  place. 

Like  the  glaring  noon  of  day. 

Fierce  glanced  the  momentary  blaze 

O'er  all  the  gallant  train, 
Aad  each  visage  pale,  with  dazzled  gaze. 

Was  seen  and  lost  again. 

And  the  thunder's  rolling  peal,  from  far. 

Then  on  and  onward  drew. 
And  yaried  its  sound  like  the  broil  of  war. 

And  loud  and  louder  grew. 

fitill  glares  the  lightning  blue  and  pale. 

And  roars  th*  astounding  din  { 
And  rattle  the  windows  with  bickering  hail. 

And  the  rafters  ring  within. 

And  cowering  hounds  the  board  beneath 
Are  howling  with  piteous  moan. 

While  lords  and  dames  sit  still  as  death. 
And  words  are  utter'd  none. 

At  length  in  the  waning  tempests  fall. 
As  light  from  the  welkin  broke, 

A  frighten *d  man  rosh'd  through  the  hall. 
And  words  to  the  baron  spoke. 

**  The  thunder  hath  stricken  your  tree  so  fair. 
Its  roots  on  green-sward  lie.*'^- 

"  ^lutt  tree  ?"— ><  The  Elden  planted  thexe 
Some  thirty  years  gone  by.** 

**  And  wherefore  starest  thou  on  me  so. 

With  a  face  so  ghastly  wild  ?'* 
«  White  bones  are  found  in  the  mould  below. 

Like  the  twnes  of  a  stripling  child." 

Pale  he  became  as  the  shrouded  dead. 

And  his  eyeballs  fix*d  as  stone  { 
And  down  on  his  txMom  droppM  his  head. 

And  he  utter'd  a  stifled  groan. 


Then  from  the  board,  each  guest  amazed. 

Sprang  up,  and  curiously 
Upon  his  sudden  misery  gazed. 

And  wonder'd  what  might  be. 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  senesdiai, 

**  I  pray  ye  stand  apart. 
Both  gentle  dames  and  nobles  all. 

This  grief  is  at  his  heart 

<*  Go,  call  St  Cuthbert's  monk  with  q)eed, 

And  let  him  be  quickly  shriven. 
And  fetch  ye  a  leech  for  his  body's  need, 

To  digbt  him  for  earth  or  heaven." 

**  No,  fetch  me  a  priest,"  the  baron  said, 
In  a  voice  that  seem'd  utter'd  with  pain  t 

And  he  shudder'd  and  shrunk,  as  he  fiiintly  bade 
His  noble  guests  remain. 

**  Heaven's  eye  each  secret  deed  doth  scan, 

Heaven's  justice  all  should  fear: 
What  I  confess  to  the  holy  man. 

Both  heaven  and  you  shall  hear.** 

And  soon  St.  Cuthbert's  monk  stood  by 

With  visage  sad,  but  sweet. 
And  cast  on  the  baron  a  piteous  eye. 

And  the  baron  knelt  low  at  his  feet. 

*<  O,  father !  I  have  done  a  deed 

Which  God  alone  did  know  { 
A  brother's  blood  these  hands  have  shed. 

With  many  a  fiend-like  blow : 

**  For  fiends  lent  strength  like  a  powerful  charm. 

And  my  youthful  breast  impeU'd, 
And  I  laugh'd  0  see  beneath  my  arm 

The  sickly  stripling  quell'd. 

**  A  mattock  from  its  pit  I  took. 

Dug  deep  for  the  Elden  Tree, 
And  I  tempted  the  youth  therein  to  look 

Some  curious  sight  to  see. 

"  The  woodmen  to  their  meal  were  gone, 

And  ere  they  return 'd  again, 
I  had  planted  that  tree  with  my  strength  alone. 

O'er  the  body  of  the  slain. 

"  Ah  !  gladly  smiled  my  father  then, 

And  seldom  he  smiled  on  me,- 
When  he  heard  that  my  skill,  like  the  skill  of  men. 

Had  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 

**  But  where  was  his  eldest  son  so  dear. 

Who  nearest  his  heart  had  been  ? 
They  sought  him  far,  they  sought  him  near. 

But  the  boy  no  more  was  seen. 

"  And  thus  his  life  and  lands  he  lost, 

And  his  father's  love  beside : 
The  thought  that  ever  rankled  most 

In  this  heart  of  secret  pride. 

**  Ah  !  could  the  partial  parent  wot 

The  cruel  pang  he  gives, 
To  the  child  neglected  and  forgot. 

Who  under  his  cold  eye  lives  ! 

"  His  elder  rights  did  my  envy  move. 
These  lands  and  their  princely  hall  | 

But  it  wu  our  father's  partial  love, 
I  envied  him  most  of  all. 
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"  Now  thirty  years  have  o*er  me  paasM, 

And,  to  the  eye  of  man. 
My  lot  was  with  the  happy  cast, 

My  heart  it  could  not  scan. 

*<  O !  I  have  heard  in  the  dead  of  night. 

My  murder*d  brother's  groan. 
And  shudderM,  as  the  pale  moonlight 

On  the  mangled  body  shone. 

**  My  very  miners,  pent  in  gloom, 

Whdse  toil  my  coffers  stored, 
And  cursed  belike  their  cheerless  doom, 

Were  happier  than  their  lord. 

**  O,  holy  man !  my  tale  is  told 
With  pain,  with  tears,  with  shame  i 

May  penance  hard,  may  alms  of  gold. 
Some  ghostly  favour  claim  ? 

**  The  knotted  scourge  shall  drink  my  bk)od» 

The  earth  my  bed  shall  be. 
And  bitter  tears  my  daily  food. 

To  earn  Heaven's  grace  for  me." 

Now,  where  that  rueful  deed  was  dope, 
Endow'd  with  rights  and  lands, 

its  sharp  spires  brightening  in  the  sim» 
A  stately  abbey  stands. 

And  the  meek'st  monk,  whose  life  is  there 
'  Still  spent  on  bended  knee, 
Is  he  who  built  that  abbey  iair. 
And  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 


THE  GHOST  OP  FADON. 

Oir  Cask's  deserted  ancient  hall 

Was  twilight  closing  fast, 
And,  in  its  dismal  shadows,  all 

Seem'd  lofty,  void,  and  vast. 

All  sounds  of  life,  now  reft  and  bare. 
From  its  walls  had  pass'd  away. 

But  the  stir  of  small  birds  shelter'd  thtit. 
Dull  owl,  or  clattering  jay. 

Loop-hole  and  window,  dimly  seen. 
With  faint  light  passing  through. 

Grew  dimmer  still  and  the  dreary  scene 
Was  lading  from  the  view  t 

When  the  trampling  sound  of  banded  men. 
Came  from  the  court  without ; 

Words  of  debate  and  call,- and  then 
A  loud  and  angry  shout 

But  mingled  echoes  from  within 

A  mimic  mockery  made. 
And  the  bursting  door,  with  furious  din. 

On  jarring  hinges  bray'd. 

An  eager  band,  press'd  rear  on  van, 
Rush'd  in  with  clamorous  sound, 

And  their  chief,  the  goodliest,  bravest  man 
That  e'er  trode  Scotish  ground. 

Then  spoke  forthwith  that  leader  bold, 
**  We  war  with  wayward  fate  t 

These  walls  are  bare,  the  hearth  is  cold. 
And  all  is  desolate. 


"  With  fast  unbroke  and  thint  wishked. 
Must  we  on  the  hard  gromid  sleep .' 

Or,  like  ghosts  from  vaulted  dnmel  waked. 
Our  dieerless  vigil  keep  ?** 

«  Hard  hap  this  day  in  bloody  field. 

Ye  bravely  have  sustainM, 
And  for  your  pains  this  dismal  Meld, 

And  empty  board  have  gahnM. 

•*  Hie,  Maleom,  to  that  varletl  stted. 

And  search  if  yet  remain 
Some  homely  store,  bat  good  mt  need. 

Spent  nature  to  sustain. 

**  Cheer  up,  my  friends !  still  hMrt  la 

Though  few  and  spest  we  be. 
We  are  the  pith  of  our  native  tand. 

And  we  shall  still  be  free. 


**  Cheer  up !  though  scant  aad  touie 

In  this  om*  sad  retreat. 
Well  fill  our  horn  to  Seotland**  wee]^ 

And  that  wUl  make  it  sweet* 


Then  all,  full  cheerly,  as  they  tonHd, 

Their  willing  service  lent. 
Some  broke  the  boeghs,  some  heepM  the 

Some  struck  the  spariUing  flint 

And  a  fire  they  kindled  speedily. 
Where  the  haU's  tost  fire  bad  been. 

And  pavement,  walls,  and  rafters  M^ 
In  the  rising  blaie  were 


Red  gleam  on  each  tall  bwttiess  ponrV 

The  lengthen'd  hall  along. 
And  tall  and  black  behind  them  lowers 

Their  shadows  deep  and  strong. 

The  ceiling,  ribb'd  with  massy  oak. 

From  bickering  flames  below. 
As  light  and  shadow  o'er  it  broke^ 

Seem'd  wavering  to  and  fro. 

Their  scanty  meal  was  on  the  groond. 

Spread  by  the  friendly  light. 
And  they  made  the  brown  hors  cirde  iomif 

As  cheerly  as  they  might. 

Some  talk  of  horses,  weapons,  mail. 

Some  of  their  tote  defeat. 
By  treachery  caused,  and  many  a  tale 

Of  Southron  spy's  retreat 

«  Ay,  well,"  says  one,  **  my  sinkiDg  beait 

Did  some  disaster  bode. 
When  faithless  Fadon's  wily  art 

Beguiled  us  from  the  road." 

**  But  well  repaid  by  Providence 

Are  such  false  deeds  we  see  i 
He*ft  had  hto  rightful  recompense. 

And  cursed  let  him  be." 

**  0 !  curse  him  not !  I  needs  must 

That  stroke  so  rashly  given  t 
If  he  to  us  were  false  or  true. 

Is  known  to  righteous  HeaYen,"* 

So  spoke  their  chief,  then  silent  all 

Remain  *d  in  sombre  mood. 
Till  they  heard  a  bugle*ft  lamm  call 
I     Sound  distant  through -the  wood. 


THE  GHOST  OF  FaDON. 


n,Kjl,itaat\"  IbieUeftiinMld. 

blut,frgn&icDdiiTfot, 

SI  tbe  w«t(  thnofb  lanat  ihad* 

But  when  the  apectn  laiaed  iti  arm, 

And  brandiih'd  itt  glitleiing  blade. 

That  momeDl  broke  fear-a  chilly  cbana 

On  noble  Wallace  laid. 

lD(>»tidl>(..    SpMd7«»U!- 
ihiM  bold  mriiw*  pui>d, 
n  tb*  Mttiritb  falkt  nrell 
Midth*bt«tabbK. 

Tbe  thrtateu'd  combat  wai  to  him 
Relief)  with  weapon  bare. 

He  mab^  upon  tbe  warrior  grim, 
But  hii  iword  ahora  empty  air. 

4  tbiM  mnUm  nun  [  Umd  ihrill 
>mbtow  from' Iba  north, 
ici«umriiinitiU, 
ided  Monti,  went  farth. 

Then  the  apeetre  miled  wilb  a  ghaitly  grin. 

And  iti  featurei  grew  atony,  fiiM,  and  thin. 
Like  the  face  of  the  itifTen-d  dead. 

.  tbtli  chief  Mcb  wuiDkte  (Md 
a»  lbn»t  goD., 
irbo  fniV  not  deeh  ud  blood, 
IT  the  On  aJone. 

Tbe  bead  a  fartber  moment  crownM. 

Tbe  body-i  itately  wreck 
Shook  hideotnly,  and  to  the  gninnd 

DroptfRHn  the  boltar'd  neck. 

.irivpllinenuuinidnu., 
lMlbi.dr«vincb«d, 
l<In,aJI«'d,pe]7Cl<»ni 
Hvuid  »i  aprna. 

Back  ahiuik  the  noble  chief  aghaal. 

And  longer  tarried  not, 
Bui  quickly  to  the  portal  paat-d. 

To  Bhun  the  horrid  ajfat. 

>o«i.cUFMd,bynr.in 
or  kne  h«d  !■  ie« 
utlioghlUuid  plain. 

But  in  the  portal,  atirand  taU, 

The  apparition  atood, 
And  Wallace  tum>d  and  uomM  the  ball. 

Where  entruc*  to  the  wood. 

lba£tr<iIfireb*tBiDM, 
Usher  iDdbil^tugiew, 
lb»  Uhim  baJcTuI  tneteoi  bun-d 
■linlpfaareouibliM. 

By  other  door  be  hoped  to  mitcb, 
Whote  pent  arch  darkly  lower'd. 

But  then,  like  acuity  on  bia  watch. 
The  dreadful  phantom  lowerM. 

It  the  chief,  Mcoe  (nil  nnbleat, 
it  of  power  wu  near  1 
ayea  idown  the  baU  be  cut, 
-ght  did  there  appear. 

Then  up  the  ruin'd  atairi  aa  steep. 
He  ran  with  panting  breath. 

Sprang  to  the  conrt  beneath. 

■It  a  itnnge,  untartUy  braath 

lie  chill  air  boine, 

card  It  tbe  gate,  like  a  blait  of  wtatb, 

undofFadon'ahoin. 

O'er  waJl  and  dilch  he  quickly  got. 
Through  brake  and  buahy  atream. 

When  iuddcnly  through  darkneu  ittot 
A  red  and  luiid  gleam. 

I..u>diw.ik»a,  fluttering,  eat 
bU  and  erena  flew, 
Ac  lofty  nMf  about, 
i  and  long  it  blew. 

He  look'd  behind,  and  that  lurid  light 
Forth  from  the  caille  came ) 

Within  ita  cireiul  through  tbe  nigfat 
Appear'd  an  eltich  dame. 

.  boand  iprangfrDm  Ua  lair, 
IdDightroiiae  to  greet, 
:<  a  timid  trembling  ban, 
datbiimaftar>areeL 

Red  gloWd  each  window,  ilit,  and  door, 
Like  mouths  of  furnace  hoi. 

The  walla  and  stcepy  moat 

hii  lega  hia  drooping  tail, 
^ofyttlgarrace, 
nd  with  (liiDge  pitcou  wail 
Inhlamaater'ffice. 

Till  buih  and  ivy  green, 
Anil  wall-flowet,  fringing  breach  and  tower. 
Distinctly  might  he  aecn. 

Ii  teem'd  void,  but  vapour  dim 
IIM  the  lowering  room, 
1  he  awai«  of  a  figure  grim, 
ehlng  through  the  gloom. 

Then  a  apreading  blaie  with  eddying  sweep, 

Ita  apiral  surges  rear'd, 
And  then  aloft  on  the  stalely  keep, 

Fadon-a  Ghost  appear'd. 

ing  »  it  onward  came, 
.pour  wore  away. 
Md  diatinelly  by  the  Oame, 
form  in  the  noon  of  day. 

A  burning  rafler,  blazing  bright, 

It  wielded  in  ila  hand  ; 
And  ill  warrior  form,  of  hnman  height. 

Dilated  grew,  and  grand. 

dlace  Icnew  that  form,  that  head, 
hroat  unbraced  and  bare, 
leepwithatieamingeiicletirf, 
e  uttered  a  rqiidprayai^ 
50 

Coped  by  a  curling  Uwny  cloud. 

II  roae  with  bnrsi  of  thunder  loud. 
And  op  the  welkin  weuL 
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High,  high  it  roie  with  widening  glare, 

Sent  fkr  oVr  land  and  main, 
And  shut  into  the  lofty  air, 

And  all  was  dark  again. 

A  spell  of  horror  lapt  him  round, 

Chiird,  motionless,  amazed. 
His  very  pulse  of  life  was  bound 

As  on  black  night  he  gazed. 

Till  hamess'd  warriors'  heavy  tread, 

From  echoing  dell  arose  $ 
«<  Thank  God !"  with  utterM  voice,  he  ttad, 

"  For  here  come  living  foes.'* 

With  kindling  soul  that  brand  he  drew 

Which  boldest  Southron  fears. 
But  soon  the  friendly  call  he  knew. 

Of  his  gallant,  brave  compeers. 

With  haste  each  wondrous  tale  was  told. 

How  still,  in  vain  pursuit. 
They  follow'd  the  horn  through  wood  and  wold. 

And  Wallace  alone  ^/ks  mute. 

Day  rose  i  but  silent,  sad  and  pale. 
Stood  the  bravest  of  Scottish  race ; 

And  each  warrior*^  heart  began  to  quail. 
When  he  look'd  in  his  leader's  lace. 


A  NOVEMBER  NIGHT'S  TRAVELLER. 

Hk,  who  with  journey  well  begun, 
Beneath  the  beam  of  morning's  sun, 
Stretching  his  view  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
And  distant  city,  (through  its  veil 
Of  smoke,  dark  spires  and  chimneys  showing,) 
O'er  harvest  lands  with  plenty  flowing, 
What  time  the  roused  and  busy,  meeting 
On  king's  highway,  exchuige  their  greeting. 
Feels  his  cheer'd  heart  with  pleasure  beat. 
As  on  his  way  he  holds.    And  great 
Delight  hath  he,  who  travels  late. 
What  time  the  moon  doth  hold  her  state 
In  the  clear  sky,  while  down  and  dale 
Repose  in  light  so  pure  and  pale  !— 
While  lake,  and  pool,  and  stream  are  seen 
Weaving  their  maze  of  silvery  sheen,— 
While  cot  and  mansion,  rock  and  glade. 
And  tower  and  street,  in  light  and  shade 
Strongly  contrasted,  are,  I  trow ! 
Grander  than  aught  of  noonday  show( 
Soothing  the  pensive  mind. 

And  yet. 
When  moon  is  dark,  and  sun  is  set. 
Not  reft  of  pleasure  is  the  wight. 
Who,  in  snug  chaise,  at  close  of  night 
Begins  bis  journey  in  the  dark. 
With  crack  of  whip  and  ban-dog's  bark. 
And  jarring  wheels,  and  children  bawling. 
And  voice  of  surly  ostler,  calling 
To  postboy,  through  the  mingled  din. 
Some  message  to  a  neighbouring  inn. 
Which  sound  confusedly  in  his  ear  | 
The  lonely  way's  commencing  cheer. 
With  dull  November's  starless  sky 
O'er  head,  his  fancy  soars  not  high. 


The  carriage  lamps  a  white  light  throw 
Along  the  road,  and  strangely  show 
Familiar  things  which  cheat  the  eyef. 
Like  friends  in  motley  masker's  guise. 
''What's  that?  or  dame,  or  mantled  maid, 
Or  herdboy  gather'd  in  his  plaid. 
Which  leans  against  yon  wall  his  beck  ? 
No  {  tis  in  sooth  a  tiny  stack 
Of  turf  or  peat,  or  rooty  wood. 
For  cottage  fire  the  winter's  Ibod.*^— 
**  Ha !  yonder  shady  nook  diseoven 
A  gentle  pair  of  rustic  loveis. 
Out  on't !  a  pair  of  haimless  calves. 
Through  straggling  bushes  seen  by  halvcsi' 
«  What  thing  of  strange  unshape^  height 
Approaches  slowly  on  the  light. 
That  like  a  hunchback'd  giant  teems. 
And  now  is  whitening  in  its  beams  ? 
Tis  but  a  hind,  whose  burly  back 
Is  bearing  home  a  loaded  sack.*^ — 
•*  What's  that,  like  spots  of  flecker'd  tmm. 
Which  on  the  road's  wide  margin  ahov? 
Tis  linen  left  to  bleach  by  night*^— 
**  Grm'mercy  on  us !  see  I  right  ? 
Some  witch  is  casting  cantraipa  there  | 
The  linen  hovers  in  the  air  S— 
Pooh !  soon  or  late  all  wonders 
We  have  but  scared  a  flock  of  ^ 
Thus  oft  through  life  we  do  mbdeem 
Of  things  that  are  not  what  thej  seem. 
Ah !  could  we  there  with  as  slight  sealhs 
Divest  us  of  our  cheated  faith ! 
And  then  belike,  when  chiming  belli 
The  near  approach  of  wagon  tells. 
He  wistful  looks  to  see  it  oorae. 
Its  bulk  emerging  from  the  gloom. 
With  dun  tarpauling  o'er  it  throwB, 
Like  a  huge  mammoth,  moving  on. 
But  yet  more  pleased,  through  mnrl^  air 
He  spies  the  distant  bonfire's  glaze  i 
And,  nearer  to  the  spot  advancing, 
Black  imps  and  goblins  round  it  dancivgi 
And,  nearer  still,  distinctly  traces 
The  featured  disks  of  happy  Cmcs, 
Grinning  aad  roaring  in  their  gloiy. 
Like  Bacchants  wild  of  ancient  stoiy, 
And  making  murgeons  to  the  flaaae. 
As  it  were  playmate  of  their  game. 
Full  well,  I  trow,  could  modem  stage 
Such  acting  for  the  nonce  engage, 
A  crowded  audience  eveiy  night 
Would  press  to  see  the  jovial  sight  i 
And  this,  from  cost  and  squeezing  fife, 
November's  nightly  travellers  see. 

Through  village,  lane,  or  hamlet  golsi^ 
The  light  from  cottage  window  sbowiag 
Its  inmates  at  their  evening  fare. 
By  rousing  fire,  and  earthenware— 
And  pewter  trenches  on  the  shelf,— 
Harmless  display  of  worldly  pelf  .*-^ 
Is  transient  vision  to  the  eye 
Of  hasty  traveller  passing  by ; 
Yet  much  of  pleasing  import  tells. 
And  cherish'd  in  the  fancy  dwells. 
Where  simple  innocence  and  mirth 
Encircle  still  the  cottage  hearth. 
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I  vmA  a  fioj  gitn 
kmithl  open  foife  declare, 
mace  blait,  and  meaiured  (Un 
tif  twain,  and  all  within^^ 
uy  malcf  their  lalxrar  plying, 
ted  t>ar  the  red  spazlu  flying, 
leighboan  itanding  by 
1  monfli  and  dazzled  eye, 

I  and  iootj  walb  with  itore 
and  honeiboei  studded  o'er^ — 
f  of  tallied  iheen^— 

Dtly  are  beaid  and  leefi. 
M  often  fril  to  meet, 

towB^  dark  narrow  street 
m  tte  night  on  ^tchy  win^ 

hoar  ot  bed-time  brings,) 
at.    Fraoi  the  alehoose  door, 

II  bfavely  paid  his  score, 
tipqr  artizan, 

ier  bfoAer  of  the  can, 
I  wile  him  homeward  tries 
ing  words,  so  wondrous  wise ! 
demure,  £rom  visit  late, 
n  bone  before  in  state 
tooHbajf  paces  slow, 
nM  fieet  and  hooded  brow. 
I  icamM  window-board  betrays 
1^  lull  closely  lays 
idn^iper  his  curious  ear, 
hboarl  fireside  talk  to  hear  i 
m  an  upper  casement  bending. 
Id  maid,  belike,  is  sending 
V  ewer  a  slopy  shower, 
»  him  homeward  fleetly  scour. 
sr  rooms  few  gleams  are  sent, 
ing  hearth,  through  chink  or  rent  t 
he  loftier  chambers  peer, 
tmiels  doff  their  gentle  geer, 
reparing,)  tapers  bright, 
•  a  momentary  sight 
ir  finm  with  visage  glowing, 
mM  btaids  and  tresses  flowing, 
ed,  by  the  mirror  stands, 
Ing  head  and  npialsed  hands, 
ving  shadow  strangely  falls 
enlaigad  on  roof  and  walls, 
f  an  the  things,  I  ween, 
specdl  tight  glam'rie  seen ! 
touch'd,  will  long  retain 
3y  seen,  nor  seen  again, 
he  spies  the  flaring  door 
Swan  or  gilded  Boar, 
he  bowing  waiter  stands 
h'  alighting  guest's  commands. 
tmstle,  dirt,  and  din, 
thoQt,  scolding  within  i 
means  and  ample  boast, 
ler^  stated  halting  post, 
aks  an  missing  or  deranged, 
s  lost  and  horses  changed, 
short  scene  of  noisy  coil 
our  traveller  as  a  foil, 
what  succeeds,  and  lending 
)  pensive  quiet,  sending 
nd  friends,  left  far  behind, 
itit  musings  of  hii  mind  { 


Or,  should  they  stray  to  thoughts  of  pain, 
A  dinmess  o'er  the  haggard  train, 
A  mood  and  hour  like  this  will  throw. 
As  vex'd  and  burden 'd  spirits  know. 

Night,  loneliness,  and  motion  an  ■ 
Agents  of  power  to  distance  can  i 
To  distance,  not  discard ;  for  then. 
Withdrawn  from  busy  haunts  of  men. 
Necessity  to  act  suspended. 
The  present,  past,  and  futun  blended. 
Like  figures  of  a  mazy  dance. 
Weave  round  the  soul  a  dreamy  trance. 
Till  jolting  stone,  or  turnpike  gate 
Arouse  him  from  the  soothing  state. 

And  when  the  midnight  hour  is  past. 
If  through  the  night  his  journey  last. 
When  still  and  lonely  is  the  road. 
Nor  living  creatun  moves  abroad. 
Then  most  of  all,  like  fabled  wizard. 
Night  slily  dons  her  cloak  and  vizard. 
His  eyes  at  every  corner  greeting. 
With  some  new  slight  of  dexterous  cheating. 
And  cunningly  his  sight  betrays. 
E'en  with  his  own  lamps'  partial  rays. 

The  road,  that  in  lair  simple  day 
Through  pasture  land  or  corn-fields  lay, 
A  broken  hedge-row's  ragged  screen 
Skirting  its  weedy  margin  gnen,— 
With  boughs  projecting,  interlaced 
With  thorn  and  brier,  distinctly  traced 
On  the  deep  shadows  at  their  back. 
That  deeper  sink  to  pitchy  black. 
Appearing  oft  to  fimcy's  eye. 
Like  woven  boughs  of  tapestrie,— 
Seems  now  to  wud  through  tangled  wood, 
Or  forest  wild,  when  Robin  Hood, 
With  all  his  outlaws,  stout  and  bold. 
In  olden  days  his  nign  might  hold. 
Where  vagiant  school-boy  fears  to  roam. 
The  gipsy's  haunt,  the  woodman's  home. 
Yea,  roofless  barn,  and  ruin'd  ^all. 
As  passing  lights  upon  them  fan. 
When  favour'd  by  surrounding  gloom. 
The  castle's  ruin'd  state  assume. 

The  steamy  vapour  that  proceeds 
From  moisten 'd  hide  of  weary  steeds. 
And  high  on  either  hand  doth  rise. 
Like  clouds,  storm-drifted,  past  him  flies  i 
While  liquid  min,  by  their  hooPd  feet 
Cast  up,  adds  magic  to  the  cheat. 
Glancing  presumptuously  before  him, 
Like  yellow  diamonds  of  Caimgorum. 

How  many  axe  the  subtle  ways. 
By  which  sly  night  the  eye  betrays. 
When  in  her  wild  fantastic  mood. 
By  lone  uid  wakeful  traveller  wooed ! 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  0  no !  for  now 
Upon  the  black  horizon's  brow 
Appears  a  line  of  tawny  light ; 
Thy  reign  is  ended,  witcliing  night ! 
And  soon  thy  place  a  wizard  elf, 
(But  only  second  to  thyself 
In  glam'rie's  art)  will  quickly  take, 
Spreading  o'er  meadow,  vale,  and  brake. 
Her  misty  shroud  of  pearly  white  :— 
A  modest,  though  deceitful  wight. 
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Who  in  a  softer,  gentler  way. 
Will  with  the  wakeful  fancy  play. 
When  knolls  of  woods,  their  haies  kwing. 
Are  islands  on  a  lake  reposing. 
And  strected  town,  of  high  pretence. 
As  rolls  away  the  vapour  dense, 
With  all  Its  wavy,  curling  billows. 
Is  but  a  row  of  pollard  willowi.— ' 
O  no  !  my  traveller,  still  and  lone, 
A  far,  fatiguing  way  hath  gone  ) 
His  eyes  are  dim,  he  stoops  his  crest. 
And  folds  his  arms,  and  goes  to  icet 


SIR  MAURICE. 

A  BALLAD. 

Sim  MAumicK  was  a  wealthy  lord, 

He  lived  in  the  north  countrie, 
Well  would  he  cope  with  foemanl  fwoid 

Or  the  glance  of  a  lady*ft  eye. 

Now  all  his  armed  vassals  wait, 

A  stanch  and  burly  band. 
Before  his  stately  castle*t  gate. 

Bound  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Above  the  speannen*^  lengthenM  file. 

Are  figured  ensigns  flying ; 
Stroked  by  their  keeper^  hand  the  iHiile, 

Are  harnessM  chaifers  neighing. 

And  looks  of  wo,  and  looka  of  cheer. 

And  looks  the  two  between. 
On  many  a  warlike  face  appear. 

Where  tears  have  lately  been. 

For  all  they  love  is  left  behind  i 

Hope  beckons  them  before  t 
Their  parting  sails  spread  to  the  wind. 

Blown  from  their  native  shore. 

Theu  through  the  crowded  portal  peasM 

Six  goodly  fei'^ts  and  tall  { 
Sir  Maurice  biliself,  who  came  the  last. 

Was  goodliMt  of  them  all. 

And  proudly  NVtd  with  haity  eye 

O'er  all  the  warlike  train  t— 
**  Save  ye,  brave  comrades !  protperoiially. 

Heaven  send  w  o*tt  the  main ! 

«  But  see  I  right  ?  an  armed  band 

From  Moorhanl's  lordlets  hall  i 
And  he  who  bears  the  high  command, 

Its  ancient  seneschal ! 

«  Return  i  your  stately  keep  defend  i 

Defend  your  lady*i  bower. 
Lest  rude  and  lawless  hands  should  mid 

That  lone  and  lovely  flower.'^- 

«  God  will  defend  our  lady  dear, 

And  we  will  cross  the  sea. 
From  slavery's  chain,  his  lot  severe. 

Our  noble  lord  to  free.'^ — 

M  Nay,  nay !  some  wandering  minstrel's  toogve, 

Hath  flamed  a  story  vain ) 
Thy  lord,  his  liegemen  brave  among. 

Near  Acxel  wall  wu  aldn.*^" 


«  Nay,  good  my  knd  *  fn  Ind  tab  Itfi 

Been  lott  on  battle-groniid, 
Wlien  ceased  that  feU  and  fetal  ftitfe^ 

His  body  had  been  found. 

**  No  faith  to  such  delusions  give  { 

His  mortal  term  is  past" — 
«  Not  so !  not  ao !  he  b  alive. 

And  wiU  be  found  at  lait!** 

These  latter  words  right  Mfarljr 
From  a  sleflder  stiipliDg  bfoke. 

Who  stood  the  ancient  warrior  by. 
And  trembled  as  be  spoke. 

Sir  Mauriee  started  at  the  tomnd. 

And  all  from  top  to  toe 
The  stripling  seannM,  wtao  to  the 

Hb  blnahing  face  bent  kw. 

**  Is  thb  thy  kinsman,  teneertaal  f 
Thine  own  or  thy  sister's  eon  ? 

A  gentler  page,  in  tent  or  hall, 
Bline  eyes  ne'er  lookM  apoD. — 

"  To  thine  own  hone  retail,  feir  ymtk^ 

To  thine  own  home  retiiio  i 
Give  ear  to  likely,  sober  truth. 

Nor  prudent  counael  spun. 

«  War  suits  thee  not,  if  bqy  tiioQ  sot  i 

And  if  a  sweeter  name 
Befit  thee,  do  not  lightfy  part 

With  maiden's  honour'd  fame.** 

He  tum'd  him  from  hb  Ikgemen  all. 
Who  round  their  chieftain  pramM  i 

Hb  very  shaduw  on  the  wall 
Hb  troubled  mind  expreas'd. 

As  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  fest 

He  paced  to  and  fro, 
Hb  plumy  crest  now  upward  cast 

In  air,  now  drooping  low. 

Sometimes  like  one  in  frantic  mood. 
Short  words  of  sound  he  utter'd. 

And  sometimes,  stopping  short,  be  stssd. 
As  to  himself  be  mutterM. 

«  A  daughter's  love,  a  maiden^  pride ! 

And  may  they  not  agree  f 
Could  man  desire  a  lovelier  bride, 

A  truer  friend  than  she  ? 

<*  Down,  cursed  thought !  a  boy^  gaib 

Betrays  not  wanton  will. 
Yet,  sharper  than  an  arrow's  hart), 

Tliat  fear  might  haunt  me  stilL" 

He  mutter'd  long,  then  to  the  gate, 
Retum'd  and  look'd  around. 

But  the  seneschal  and  hb  stripling  male 
Were  nowhere  to  be  found. 


With  outward  cheer  and 

In  warlike  fair  array. 
Did  Maurice  with  hb  bands  depart. 

And  shoreward  bent  hb  way. 


Their  stately  ship  rode  near  the  port. 

The  warriors  to  receivu  % 
And  there,  with  blessings  kind,  but  shoi^ 

Did  friend  of  fiiMdi  take  iMve. 


SIR  MAURICE. 
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lej  nw  the  crowded  stnnd 
ily  from  their  view  j 
C7  nw  the  diftant  land, 
ha^bloe. 

nilM  ihip  with  ImTonring  breexe, 
gallant  pride, 
the  miitresa  of  the  teai, 
led  hi  and  wide. 

vith  steady  coune  she  went, 
i  and  fui|^  careering  { 
irith  ndelong  mast  the  bent, 
I  the  iea4bam  sheering. 

with  poles  and  rigging  baie^ 
led  before  the  btest  I 
»7  the  8 jrian  sbore^ 
Iff  dropt  at  last. 

al  bODonrs  Maurice  won, 
th  the  braTe  and  great, 
see,  faithless  Saracen, 
',  here  relate. 

it  band  on  bridge  or  moat, 
mpion  on  the  plain, 

I  with  dosteriog  foes  he  fonght, 
p  with  grisly  slain. 

t^  the  valiant  styled, 
iae  his  deeds  prodaim'd, 
liegsmen  proudly  smikd 
heir  leader  named. 

II  qnell  the  hero's  strength, 
the  loftiest  brow  I 

ir  noble  chief,  at  length 
le  dost  laid  low. 

bcaps  of  dead  beneath, 
lifel  flickering  flame, 
t  it  was  the  trace  of  death, 
his  senses  came. 

igain  day^  blessed  light 
I  Tision  fall, 

by  his  side,— a  wondroos  sight ! 
nt  seneschaL 

mi  could  not  utter  word, 
eensesfledi 

oke,  and  Moorham's  lord 
ling  o^  his  bed. 

9  sank  he,  as  if  dead, 
,  his  eyelids  raising, 
lief  with  turban'd  head, 
m  him  gazing. 

letls  zealous  senrant  1 1 
!S  I've  fonght  and  won  i 
seorn,  their  creeds  deny, 
ir  Mary's  Son. 

re  wedded  an  English  dame, 
ler  parent  free  § 
who  wears  an  English  name, 
r  be  thrall'd  by  me. 

ear  sake  I  can  endure 
ig,  all  hatred  smother ; 
feel,  thou  art  secure, 
^  thou  wert  mj  brother." — 


^  And  thou  hast  wedded  an  English  dame !" 

Sir  Maurice  said  no  more. 
For  o'er  his  heart  soft  weakness  came. 

He  sigh'd  and  wept  full  sore. 

And  many  a  dreary  day  and  night 
With  the  Moslem  chief  stay'd  he. 

But  ne'er  could  catch,  to  bless  his  sight. 
One  glimpse  of  the  fair  lady. 

Oft  gazed  he  on  her  lattice  high 

As  he  j>aced  the  court  below. 
And  turn'd  his  listening  ear  to  try 

If  word  or  accent  low 

Might  haply  reach  him  there  i  and  oft 

Traversed  the  garden  green. 
Wotting  her  footsteps  small  and  soft 

Might  on  the  turf  be  seen. 

And  oft  to  Moorham's  lord  he  gave 

His  listeniog  ear,  who  told. 
How  he  became  a  wretched  slave 

Within  that  Syrian  hold  { 

What  time  from  liegemen  parted  &r. 

Upon  the  battle  field. 
By  stem  and  adverse  &te  of  war 

He  was  obliged  to  yield  t 

And  how  his  daughter  did  by  stealth 

So  boldly  cross  the  sea 
With  secret  store  of  gather'd  wealth. 

To  set  her  father  free : 

And  how  into  the  foeman's  hands 

She  and  her  people  fell ; 
And  how  (herself  in  captive  bands) 

She  sought  him  in  Ids  cell ; 

And  but  a  captive  boy  appear'd. 

Till  grief  her  sex  betray'd. 
And  the  fierce  Saracen,  so  fear'd ! 

Spoke  gently  to  the  maid : 

How  for  her  plighted  band  sued  he. 

And  solemn  promise  gave, 
Her  noble  father  should  be  free 

With  every  Christian  slave ; 

(For  many  there,  in  bondage  kept. 

Felt  the  stem  mle  of  vice ;) 
How,  long  she  ponder'd,  sorely  wept, 

Then  paid  the  fearful  price. — 

A  tale  which  made  his  bosom  thrill. 

His  faded  eyes  to  weep ; 
He,  waking,  thought  upon  it  still. 

And  saw  it  in  his  sleep. 

But  harness  rings,  and  the  trumpet's  bray 

Again  to  battle  calls ; 
And  Christian  powers,  in  grand  array. 

Are  near  those  Moslem  walls. 

Sir  Maurice  heard ;  untoward  fate  ! 

Sad  to  be  thought  upon : 
But  the  castle's  lord  unlockM  its  gate, 

And  bade  his  guest  be  gone. 

**  Fight  thou  for  faith  by  thee  adored 

By  thee  so  well  maintainM ! 
But  never  may  this  trusty  sword 

With  blood  of  thine  be  stain'd !"— 

L 


BAILLIE. 


Sir  Mrarice  took  him  by  tiie  hand, 
**  God  bless  thee,  too,'* — he  cried  i 

Then  to  the  nearest  Christian  band 
With  mingled  feelings  hied. 

The  battle  join'd,  with  dauntless  pride 

'Gainst  foemen,  foemen  stood ; 
And  soon  the  fatal  field  was  dyed 

With  many  a  brave  man's  blood. 

At  length  gave  way  the  Moslem  force  i 

Their  valiant  chief  was  slain ; 
Maurice  protected  his  lifeless  corse, 

And  bore  it  from  the  plain. 

There's  mourning  in  the  Moslem  halls, 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound : 
The  lady  left  its  'leaguer'd  walls, 

And  safe  protection  found. 

When  months  were  past,  the  widow'd  dame 

Look'd  calm  and  cheerfully  { 
Then  Maurice  to  her  presence  came. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

What  words  of  penitence  or  suit 

He  utter'd,  pass  we  by  { 
Hie  lady  wept,  awhile  was  mute. 

Then  gave  this  firm  reply  t 

**  That  thou  didst  doubt  my  maiden  pride 
(A  thought  that  rose  and  vanish'd 

So  fleetingly)  I  will  not  chide  { 
TiB  from  remembrance  banish'd. 

**  But  thy  fair  fame,  eam'd  by  thy  sword, 

Still  spotless  shall  it  be: 
I  was  the  bride  of  a  Moslem  lord. 

And  will  never  be  bride  to  thee." 

So  firm,  though  gentle,  was  her  look, 

Hope  i'  the  instant  fled : 
A  solemn,  dear  farewell  he  took. 

And  from  her  presence  sped. 

And  she  a  plighted  nun  became, 

God  serving  day  and  night ; 
And  he  of  blest  Jerusalem 

A  brave  and  zealous  knight 

But  that  their  lot  was  one  of  wo. 

Wot  ye,  because  of  this 
Their  seperate  single  state  ?  if  so. 

In  sooth  ye  judge  amiss. 

She  tends  the  helpless  stranger'fe  bed. 

For  alms  her  wealth  is  stored  % 
On  her  meek  worth  God's  grace  is  shed, 

Man's  grateful  blessings  pour'd. 

He  still  in  warlike  mail  doth  stalk. 

In  arms  his  prowess  prove ; 
And  oft  of  siege  or  battle  talk. 

And  sometimes  of  his  love. 

She  was  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

The  gentlest  of  the  kind ; 
Search  ye  the  wide  world  everywhere. 

Her  like  ye  shall  not  find. 

She  was  the  fairest,  is  the  best. 
Too  good  for  a  monarch's  bride'; 

I  would  not  give  her  in  her  nunli  coif  dress'd 
For  all  her  sex  beside. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  STEAM-YESSEL. 

FmuoBTBD  with  pamnpti  of  eveiy  ml, 
A  motley  throng,  thou  Icavett  the  busy  port. 
Thy  k>ng  and  ample  deck,  where  scattcrM  lie 
Baskets,  and  cloaks,  and  sbmwli  of  ■cmrlet  djet 
Where  dogs  and  children  through  the  crowd  m 

straying. 
And,  on  his  bench  apart,  the  fiddler  pl^jiDg^ 
While  matron  dames  to  treteell^  teets  repairr- 
Seems,  on  the  gleamy  waves  e  fioetiiig  lair. 
Its  dark  form  on  the  sli^^  pele  azue  cast. 
Towers  from  this  clustering  group  tl^y  piUarM  bhC 
The  dense  onoke  ittuiDg  from  its  ninow  vol 
Is  to  the  air  in  curly  volonee  tent. 
Which,  coiling  and  uncoilini^  oo  the  wiad. 
Trails  like  a  writhing  serpent  far  bchfaid. 
Beneath,  as  each  merged  wheel  its  motion  ^Xm, 
On  either  side  the  white-chnmM  wmtsn  liis^ 
And,  newly  parted  from  ttie  noiqr  fr^. 
Track  with  light  ridgy  foam  tbj  leeent  way. 
Then  far  diverged,  in  many  a  welted  Hue 
Of  lustre,  on  the  distant  tnrface  shine. 

Thou  hold'fet  thy  eonne  in  independent  pniii 
No  leave  ask^  thou  of  either  wind  or  tidsw 
To  whate'er  point  the  breeze,  inconstnt,  vsci^ 
Still  doth  thy  careless  helmsman  onwaid  siscr; 
As  if  the  stroke  of  some  magieian*»  wand 
Had  lent  thee  power  the  oeean  to  eommandi 
What  is  this  power  whidi  thus  within  thee  tab, 
And,  all  unseen,  like  a  mask'd  giant  works  ? 
E'en  that  which  gentle  dames,  at  morning^  tM, 
From  silver  urn  ascending,  daily  see 
With  tressy  wreathingt  playing  in  the  air. 
Like  the  loosed  ringlets  of  a  lady'k  hair ; 
Or  rising  from  th'  enamell'd  cup  h.  neath. 
With  the  soft  fragrance  of  an  infants  breath t 
That  which  within  the  peasanfk  humble  cot 
Comes  from  th'  uncover'd  mouth  of  savoury  pot, 
As  his  kind  mate  prepares  his  noonday  larc. 
Which  cur,  and  cat,  and  rosy  urchins  share: 
That  which,  all  silver'd  with  the  moon**  pale  tani, 
Precedes  the  mighty  Geyser'k  upcast  strcais. 
What  time,  with  bellowing  din  exploded  forth. 
It  decks  the  midnight  of  the  froxen  north. 
Whilst  travellers  from  their  skin-spiead  eoseki 

rise 
To  gaze  upon  the  sight  with  wondering  eyes. 
Thou  hast  to  those  **  in  populous  city  peat," 
Glimpses  of  wild  and  beauteous  nature  lent  { 
A  bright  remembrance  ne'er  to  be  destroyM, 
Which  proves  to  them  a  treasure,  long  enjoy^ 
And  for  this  scope  to  beings  erst  eonfined, 
I  fain  would  hail  thee  with  a  grateful  mind. 
They  who  had  naught  of  verdant  freshness  seen 
But  suburb  orchards  choked  with  colworts  greca 
Now,  seated  at  their  ease  may  glide  akmg, 
Lochlomond's  fair  and  fairy  isles  among} 
Where  bushy  promontories  fondly  peep 
At  their  own  beauty  in  the  nether  deep. 
O'er  drooping  birch  and  berried  row'n  that  lave 
Their  vagrant  branches  in  the  glassy  wave ; 
They,  who  on  higher  objects  scarce  have  coonted 
Than  church's  spire  with  gilded  vane  suruMNiatcdi 
May  view,  within  their  near,  distinctive  ken. 
The  rocky  summits  of  the  lofty  Ben  i 
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:  purpled  ihouldcn  darkly  lower 
Lbe  din  dnpeiy  of  i  fummer  ibower. 
iprcad  in  bnwd  uid  lair  ezpaiifle»  the 
dm 

as  watera  with  the  briny  tide, 
leaser  Ciinira*fe  rocky  shore, 
I  aund  cnuted  licheni  flecker'd  o'er, 
vbo  hath  bat  warrM  with  thioTing  eat, 
is  cupboard  chated  a  hungiy  rat, 
obbler, — icares  the  wild  teamew 
-flight  with  loud  and  thrill  halloo  i 
\y  with  fearful  threatening  ihakei 
nd  greaay  liead  at  Kittywakes,* 
that  hath  no  frirer  outline  leen 
iBcyM  walls  with  slated  roofs  between, 
d  nnd  harshly  edge  the  smoky  sky, 
1i  softlj-Ylsion'd  peaks  desccy, 
ith  gncefnl  state  her  steepy  sides, 
I  the  dond'k  broad  shadow  swiftly  glides, 
scing  slopes  tliat  gently  merge 
esrlj  mist  of  ocean*fe  Terge. 
h  sdmiifd  that  work  of  sordid  skill, 
d  stmctare  of  a  cotton  mill, 
lering,  now  behold  the  unnumberM  host 
llM  pillars  on  fair  Ireland*!  coast, 
a  phalans  ranged  with  sidelong  bend, 
mnki  that  to  the  main  descend, 
mIi^  smy,  on  the  Red  Sea  shore, 
•p  aad  deeper  went  to  rise  no  more. 
rrtheleas,  whate*er  we  owe  to  thee, 
rill  on  rirer,  lake,  and  sea, 
bait  or  pIeasore*fe  lure  engage, 
iring  of  Uiat  philosophic  sage, 
t  in  heraldry  of  science  ranln, 
i  to  whom  men  owe  high  meed  of  thanks, 
not  be  furgotten,  e'en  when  fame 
her  annals  Daryli  splendid  name  l-^ 
fancy,  to  the  eye  more  fair, 
^t  akiA,  that  to  the  breezy  air 
ir  swelling  sails  of  snowy  hue 
noTing  lap  of  ocean  blue : 
od  swan  on  summer  lake  displays, 
mge  brightening  in  the  moniing  rays, 
iTilioD  of  erected  wing^, — 
ge,  and  reer,  and  turn  like  living  things. 
'  r^gM,  with  shrouding,  sails  and  mast, 
vith  manly  skill  the  winter  blast 
llme^— in  vessels  rigg'd  like  these 
>>]amba8  cross  the  western  seas, 

atinted  thoughts  of  man  revealM 
the  eoarse  of  ages  had  conceal'd. 
theae,  on  high  adventure  bent 
Tast  world  Magellan's  comrades  went. 

these  are  hardy  seamen  found 
e  ties  of  kindred  feeling  bound, 
s  cans  of  cheering  grog  they  sip, 

fortones  of  "our  gallant  ship." 
ng  these  of  bold  sngacious  man 
s  reign  of  letter'd  lore  began, 
truth,  compared  to  these  thou  art 
wnrer,  a  mechanic  swarc, 
(  weeds  array'd  of  homely  gray, 

gentle  nymph  or  lady  gay, 

nmon  or  vulgar  name  of  a  water-bird  fircqueni- 


To  whose  free  robes  the  graceful  right  is  given 
To  play  and  dally  with  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Beholding  thee,  the  great  of  other  days 
And  modem  men  with  all  their  alter'd  ways. 
Across  my  mind  with  hasty  transit  gleam. 
Like  fleeting  shadows  of  a  feverish  dream  t    , 
Fitful  I  gaze  with  adverse  humours  teased. 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  half  angry,  and  half  pleased. 


TO  MRS.  SIDDONS. 

Gimn  of  Heaven  !  who  hast,  in  days  gone  by. 
Moved  every  heart,  delighted  every  eye, 
While  age  and  youth,  of  high  and  low  degree. 
In  sympathy  were  join'd,  beholding  thee. 
As  in  the  drama's  ever  clianging  scene 
Thou  heldst  thy  splendid  state,  our  tra<;ic  queen  * 
No  barriers  there  thy  fair  domain  confmed, 
Thy  sovereign  sway  was  o'er  the  human  mind ; 
And,  in  the  triumph  of  that  witching  hour. 
Thy  lofty  bearing  well  became  thy  power. 

Th'  impassion 'd  changes  of  thy  beauteous  face, 
Thy  stately  form  and  high  imperial  grace  i 
Thine  arms  impetuous  tost,  thy  robe's  wide  flow. 
And  the  dark  tempest  gather'd  on  thy  brow. 
What  time  thy  flashing  eye  and  lip  of  scorn 
Down  to  the  dust  thy  mimic  foes  have  borne ; 
Remorseful  musings,  sunk  to  deep  dejection. 
The  fix'd  and  yearning  looks  of  strong  affection  | 
The  action'd  turmoil  of  a  bosom  rending. 
When  pity,  love,  and  honour  arc  contending  ;-— 
Who  have  beheld  all  this,  right  well  I  ween  .' 
A  lovely,  grand,  and  wondrous  sight  have  seen. 

Thy  varied  accents,  rapid,  fitful,  slow. 
Loud  ngc,  and  fear's  snatch'd  whisper,  quick  and 

low. 
The  burst  of  stifled  love,  the  wail  of  grief. 
And  tones  of  high  command,  full,  solemn,  brief; 
The  change  of  voice  and  emphasis  that  threw 
Light  on  obscurity,  and  brought  to  view 
Distinctions  nice,  when  grave  or  comic  mood. 
Or  mingled  humours,  torse  and  new,  elude 
Common  perception,  as  earth's  smallest  things 
To  size  and  form  the  vesting  hoarfrost  brings. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  some  secret  voice,  to  clear 
The  raveird  meaning,  whisperM  in  thine  ear, 
And  thou  had'st  even  wi'h  him  communion  kept. 
Who  hath  so  long  in  Stratford's  chancel  slept,    r 
Whose  lines,  where  Nature ^s  brightest  traces  shine. 
Alone  were  worthy  deem'd  of  powers  like  thine ; 
They,  who  have  heard  all  this,  have  proved  full 

well 
Of  soul-exciting  sound  the  mightiest  spell. 

But  though  time's  lcngthen*d  shadows  o'er  thee 
glide, 
And  pomp  of  regal  state  is  cast  aside. 
Think  not  the  glory  of  thy  course  is  spent ; 
There's  moonIi)2;ht  radiance  to  thy  evening  lent. 
Which  from  the  mcnt:il  world  can  never  fade, 
Till  all  who've  scon  thee  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Thy  graceful  form  still  moves  in  nightly  dreams. 
And  what  thou  wert  to  the  wrapt  sleeper  seems  ( 
While  feverish  fancy  oft  doth  fondly  trace 
Within  her  curtain'd  couch  thy  wondrous  face. 
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Tea  ;  and  to  many  a  wight,  bereft  and  lone, 
In  musing  hours,  though  all  to  thee  unknown, 
Soothing  his  earthly  course  of  good  and  ill, 
With  all  thy  potent  charm  thou  actest  stilL 
And  now  In  crowded  room  or  rich  saloon. 
Thy  stately  presence  recognised,  how  soon 
The  glance  of  many  an  eye  is  on  thee  cast. 
In  grateful  memory  of  pleasures  past ! 
Pleased  to  behold  thee  with  becoming  grace 
Take,  as  befits  thee  well,  an  honourM  place 
(Where,  blest  by  many  a  heart,  long  mayst  thou 

stand) 
Amongst  the  virtuous  matrons  of  the  land. 


A  VOLUNTEER  SONG. 

Te,  who  Britain'b  soldiers  be. 
Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 
Who  freely  come  at  danger's  call 
From  shop  and  palace,  cot  and  hall. 
And  brace  ye  bravely  up  in  warlike  geer 
For  all  that  ye  hold  dear ! 

Blest  in  your  hands  be  sword  and  spear ! 
There  is  no  banded  Briton  here 
On  whom  some  fond  mate  hath  not  smiled. 
Or  hung  in  love  some  lisping  child  i 
Or  aged  parent,  grasping  his  last  stay 
With  locks  of  honour'd  gray. 

Such  men  behold  with  steady  pride 
The  threaten^  tempest  gathering  wide. 
And  list,  with  onward  forms  inclined. 
To  sound  of  foemen  on  the  wind. 
And  bravely  act,  mid  the  wild  battle's  roar. 
In  scenes  untried  before. 

Let  veterans  boast,  as  well  they  may. 
Nerves  steel'd  in  many  a  bloody  day ; 
The  generous  heart,  who  takes  his  stand 
Upon  his  free  and  native  land. 
Doth  with  the  first  sound  of  the  hostile  drum 
A  fearless  man  become. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore  ! 
If  fell  or  gentle,  false  or  true. 
Let  those  inquire  who  wish  to  sue ; 
Nor  fiend  nor  hero  from  a  foreign  strand 
Shall  lord  it  in  our  land. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
An  adverse  wind  or  breezeless  main, 
Lock'd  in  their  ports  our  tars  detain. 
To  waste  their  wistful  spirits,  vainly  keen. 
Else  here  ye  had  not  been. 


Tet,  ne'ertbeless,  in  strong  array. 

Prepare  ye  for  i  well-fought  day. 

Let  banners  wave,  and  trumpets  eoiBid* 

And  closing  cohorts  darken  round. 

And  the  fierce  onset  raise  its  mingled  mai 

New  sound  on  Englamd'fe  shore ! 

Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 

Are  brave  alike  on  land  or  sea  {* 

And  every  rood  of  British  groiud. 

On  which  a  hostile  glave  is  found. 

Proves  under  their  firm  tread  and  Yigr      •  tlvsh^ 

A  deck  of  royil  oak. 


TO  A  CHILD. 

WBotB  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled 
And  curly  pate  and  merry  eye. 

And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  ile^. 
And  soft  and  fsir  ?  tfioa  urchin  iljr  f 

What  boots  it  who,  with  sweet  caresiei. 
First  call'd  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hind  ?~ 

For  thou  in  every  wight  that  patseSy 
Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  ghmcei,  grave,  bat  cma^laf. 
As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall. 

Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  roe  nmning^ 
Tis  in&ntine  coquetry  all ! 

But  far  afield  thou  hast  not  flown. 
With  mocks  and  threats  half  li^*d»  half 

I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 
Of  right  goodwill  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 
A  mimic  warfiu«  with  me  waging. 

To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 
Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  tl^self. 
And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  treasnra  i 

IM  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf. 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  plentnre. 

But  yet  for  all  thy  merry  look. 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coodi^ 
When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 

The  weary  spell  or  horn-book  tfavnWag. 

Well ;  let  it  be  !  through  weal  and  wo. 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show. 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  chanfSL 


•  It  was  then  freqmBlly  said, that oori 
owsoldisra. 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


tr  BLODMFmD,  the  9on  of  1  tailor  at 
n,  in  Suffolk,  was  bom  on  the  3d  of 
tr,  1766.  His  mother,  who  was  the  village 
istiesa,  gave  him  the  only  education  he 
sivedy  and  placed  him  first,  with  a  fanner 
toB,  as  his  assistant,  and  afterward  with 
the  brother  of  our  poet,  who  was  a  shoe- 

0  London.  His  princi]pAl  occupation  was 
upon  the  journeymen,  in  fetching  their 
iccf  and,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he 

Bcwapapec,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  die- 
was  sooa  able  to  comprehend  and  admire 
ctos  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of 

Uii  next  step  toward  improvement  was  in 
dance  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  where, 
b«  soon  learned  to  accent  **  hard  words  ,*' 
which,  he  also  visited  a  debating  society, 
netimes  to  the  theatre,  and  read  the  His- 
Bngland,  the  British  Traveller,  and  a  book 
mfiy.  A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in  the 
tfagazine,  led  tohis  earliest  attempts  in  verse, 
f  sent  to  a  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  the 
id,  or  the  First  of  May,  and  the  Sailor's 

Indeed,  sajrs  his  biographer,  in  the  An- 
itnary,  he  had  so  generally  and  diligently 
3  himself,  that,  although  only  sixteen  or 
n  years  of  age,  his  brother  George  and 
)W  workmen  began  to  be  instructed  by  his 
ition. 

^,  anxious  to  avoid  a  part  in  some  disputes 
lad  arisen  between  the  journeymen  and 
shoemakers,  by  whom  himself  and  his 
were  cmptoyed,  Robert  returned  to  his 
at  Sapiston,  and,  for  two  months,  worked 
Bg.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was 
rentice  to  Mr.  Dudbridge,  a  ladies'  sooe- 
snd  soon  became  expert  at  bis  trade.    In 

>  nurried  the  daughter  of  a  boat-builder, 
T  scmie  years  of  conjugal  poverty,  hired  a 

>  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  14  Bell  Alley, 

1  Street.  The  master  of  the  house,  it  is 
iog  him  leave  to  work  in  the  light  garret, 

of  stairs  higher,  he  not  only  there  carried 
xopation,  but,  in  the  midst  of  six  or  seven 
orkmen,  actually  completed  his  Fanner's 
e  parts  of  Autumn  and  Winter  having  been 
d  in  his  head  before  a  line  of  them  was 
ed  to  paper.  When  the  manuscript  was  At 
ication,  he  offered  it,  but  in  vain,  to  vaiious 
lers,  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly 
ne,who,  in  bis  number  for  September,  1823, 
he  following  interesting  account  of  the 
— **  He  bronght  his  poem  to  our  oflBce  j  and, 

his  unpoliihod  appearance,  his  coarse  hand- 
g,  and  wretched  orthography,  atforded    no 
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prospect  that  his  production  could  be  printed,  yet 
he  found  attention  by  his  repeated  calls,  and  by  the 
humility  of  his  expectations,  which  were  limited  to 
half-a-dozeh  copies  of  the  magazine.  At  length, 
on  his  name  being  announced  when  a  literary 
gentleman,  particularly  conversantin  rural  economy, 
happened  to  be  present,  the  poem  was  finally  r^ 
examined,  and  its  general  aspect  excited  the  risip 
bility  of  that  gentleman  in  so  pointed  a  manner, 
that  Bloomfield  was  called  into  the  room,  and  ex- 
horted not  to  waste  his  time,  and  neglect  his  em- 
ployment, in  making  vain  attempts,  and  particularly 
in  treading  on  the  ground  which  Thomson  had 
sanctified.  His  earnestness  and  confidence,  how- 
ever, led  the  editor  to  advise  him  to  consult  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Capel  Loiit,  of  Trooton,  to  whom 
he  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  On  his 
departure,  the  gentleman  present  warmly  com- 
plimented the  editor  on  the  sound  advice  which 
he  had  given  *  the  poor  fellow ;'  and  it  was  mutually 
conceived  that  an  industrious  man  was  thereby 
likely  to  be  saved  from  a  ruinous  infatuation." 

The  poem  at  length  reached  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,  who  sent  it,  with  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations, to  Mr.    Hill,  the   proprietor  of   the 
Monthly  Mirror,  who  negotiated   the  sale  of  the 
poem   with  the   publishers,  Messrs.   Vemor    and 
Hood.    These  gentlemen  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards    Bloomfield,  by  voluntarily    giving    him 
JE)200  in  addition  to  the  £50  originally  stipulated 
for,  and  by  securing  to  him  a  moiety  of  the  copy- 
right of  his  poem,  which,  on  its  appearance,  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  wonder  and  applause  from 
all  quarters.    The  most  eminent  critics  and  literati 
of  the  day  were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  both  the 
author  and  his  poem  i  and  the  most  polished  circles 
of  society  were  smitten  with  the  charms  of  rural 
life,  as  depicted  by  the  Farmer's  Boy.    He  also 
received  some  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation 
I  in  which  be  was  held,  by  presents  from  the  Duke 
of  York  and  other  persons  of  distinction ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  after  having  had  him  down   to 
j  Whittlebury  Forest,  of  which  his  grace  was  ranger, 
'  settled  upon  him  a  gratuity  of  a  shilling  a-day,  and 
I  subsequently  appointed   him  under-sealer  in   the 
Seal  ofTice.     Subscriptions  were  also  entered  into 
i  for  bis  benefit  at   various  places ;    in   addition  to 
I  which,  he  derived  considerable  emolument  from  the 
sale  of  his  work,  of  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
near  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

His  good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appcare<l  to  him 

as  a  dream,  enabled  him  to  remove  to  a  comfortable 

!  and   commodious    habitation    in     the    City    Road 

wheie,  having  given  up  hi^  situation  at  the  Seal 

,  ollice,  in  cuiisoqucncc  nf  ill  health,  he  worked,  at 
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his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  and  also  sold  .fiolian 
harps  of  bis  own  construction.  He  continued  to 
employ  his  poetical  powers,  and,  besides  contribu- 
ting several  pieces  to  the  Monthly  Mirror,  published 
three  Tolumes  of  poems,  in  1802,  1804,  and  1806, 
successively.  In  1811,  appeared  his  Banks  of  the 
Wye,  the  result  of  a  tour  made  by  bun  into  New 
South  Wales,  the  mountain  scenery  of  which 
country  made  a  novel  and  pleasing  impression  upon 
his  mind.  Not  long  afterward,  owing,  as  some 
■ay,  to  bis  engaging  in  the  book  trade,  he  became  a 
bankrupt ;  and  about  the  same  time,  sufiering  much 
ftom  the  dropsy,  he  left  London,  and  took  up  his 
•bode  at  8hctl'ord,  i»  Bucks,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  It  seems,  that  the  decreasing  sale  of  his 
works,  and  an  indiscriminate  liberality  toward  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  were  poor  and  numerous, 
had  materially  diminished  his  finances;  and  this, 
together  with  the  illness  before  mentioned,  preying 
upon  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  state  which 
threatened  to  terminate  in  mental  aberration.  This 
erent  was,  however,  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  ShefTord,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1823, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a 
widow  and  four  children ;  and  had  published, 
shortly  before  his  death.  May  Day  with  the  Muses, 
and  Hazlewood  Hall,  a  Village  Drama,  in  three 
acts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poem  of  the  Fanner's 
Boy  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  repetition  of  them 
here  ;  it  is  suflScient  to  say,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  work  is  justified  by  the  unqualified  eulogy  of 
Parr,  Southey,Aikin,  Watson,  (Bishop  of  Llandaff,) 


and  all  the  moat  eminent  critics  and  poets  of  a 
later  date.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Literary  Hoon,  hai 
taken  a  vecy  masterly  view  of  the  merits  of  tkii 
poem,  which  he  considers  not  inferior  to  the  SeisoBS 
of  Thomson,  from  which  Bloomfield  probably  took 
the  idea  of  the  Farmer's  Boy  i  tbou^  tbcra  ii  m 
other  affinity  between  the  two,  than,  as  Mr.  Loft 
observes,  **  flowing  numbers,  feeling  piety,  poctk 
imagery  and  animation,  a  taste  for  the  pictunsqai, 
force  of  thought,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  BStsiil 
and  pathetic.*'  The  great  difference  bet^ 
composition  of  Tliomson  and  Blooiiifield 
in  that  of  the  latter  being  ezclusirety 
throughout ;  and,  indeed,  says  Dr.  Drake.  *■  wtA 
are  its  merits,  that  in  true  pastoral  hnsfuj  ni 
simplicity,  I  do  not  think  any  prodoetioo  cai  It 
put  in  competition  with  it  since  the  days  of  1hs»* 
cratus."  A  Latin  version  of  the  FannerH  Boy,  If 
Mr.  Clubbe,  was  published  in  1805,  and  it  hu  bMi 
translated,  by  M.  Ktienne  Allaid,  into  Fifnck 
under  the  title  of  le  Valet  do  Fcimser.  We  ss»> 
elude  our  memoir  of  Bloomfield,  who  appears  b 
have  blended  with  great  genius,  an  innate  Bota^ 
and  amiableness  of  character,  with  the  fbllowi^ 
verse,  from  a  very  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
by  Bernard  Barton  i 


U  Is  not  quaint  and  local 

Besprinkled  o*er  ihy  rustic  lay. 
Though  well  such  direct  eonflnns 

Its  power  nnlelter'd  minds  to  sway; 
But  tis  not  these  that  moat  display 

Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thnll^ 
Wocds,  phrases,  (ashloas,  pass  awmy, 

But  Truth  and  Naurs  live  thnmihaU. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY. 


SPRING. 

ARGUMENT. 

InTOCalioD,  &c.  Seed-iime.  Harrowing.  Morning  walks. 
Milking.  The  dairy.  Suffitik  cheeso.  Spring  coming 
Ibnh.  Shf^p  fond  of  changing.  Lambs  at  play.  The 
buichor,  Ac. 

O  COME,  blest  spirit !  whatsoe'er  thou  art. 
Thou  kindling  warmth  that  hovcrest  round  my  heart. 
Sweet  inmite,  hail !  thou  source  of  sterling  joy. 
That  poverty  itself  cannot  destroy. 
Be  thou  my  muso  ;  and  faithful  still  to  me, 
Kttracr  the  paths  of  wild  obscurity. 
No  dccih  of  amis  my  humble  lines  rehearse ; 
No  Alpine  wonders  tfaunrlcr  through  my  verse. 
The  roarin;;  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill, 
Inspiiini;  awe,  till  breath  itself  stinds  still ; 
Nature's  ftublimcr  scenes  ne'er  charni'd  mine  eyes. 
Nor  science  led  me  through  the  boundless  skies ; 
From  moaner  objects  far  my  raptures  flow : 
O  p«nnt  these  raptures  !  bid  my  bosom  glow ! 
And  le;id  my  soul  to  ecstasies  of  praise 
For  all  the  blessings  of  my  infant  days  .' 
Bear  me  through  regions  where  gay  fancy  dwells : 
But  mould  to  trutn's  fair  form  what  memory  tells. 


Live  trifling  incidents,  and  grace  my 
That  to  the  humblest  menial  beUmg  x 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheeded  goes* 
His  joys  unreckon'd,  as  his  cares  or  woes. 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  padi  are  sofcii 
And  yoothfVil  minds  have  feelings  of  their  owit 
Quick  springing  sorrows,  transient  as  tlK  div, 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
'Twas  thus  with  Giles :  meek,  £ather1ces  sad  pHTt 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  mors  i 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  parsocd; 
His  life  was  constant,  cheerfnl  servitnde; 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  hasbfnl  losk, 
The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book ' 
And  as  revolving  seasons  changed  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestoons  to  serene. 
Though  every  change  still  varied  his  enploy, 
Tet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 

Wliere  noble  Grafton  spreads  his  rich  diiiiiiM 
Round  Euston'k  water'd  vale,  and  sloping  pbisii 
Where  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  gnndeer  fii^ 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies i 
The  woodcock  and  the  painted  pheasant  race, 
And  skulking  foxes,  destined  for  the  chase ; 
There  Giles,  untaught  and  nnrepining,  stray'd 
Through  every  copse,  and  grove,  and  winding  gMf  i 
There  his  first  thoughts  to  nature's  charms  iocliBi^ 
That  stamps  devotion  on  th'  inquiring  mind. 
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generous  nuister  till'd, 
iar  gnce  liis  lUtion  fill'd ; 
AtalXtj  eodeu'd, 
ction,  for  his  worth  rerered  { 
f  blest  his  plenteous  board, 
Fmitful,  and  his  bams  well  stored, 
ires  he  fed,  a  sturdy  team, 
!  that  graxed  beside  the  stream. 
try  he  kept  in  view ; 
d  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 
sullen  muxmurs  of  the  north, 
meat  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth ; 
^een,  and  the  clear  sky, 
«  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
ilds,  m  rising  moisture  strong, 
nple  flower  or  creeps  along 
41 ;  imbibing  fairer  hues, 
reqnent  showers  and  evening  dews ; 
Cram  their  sheds  the  slumbering 

ptcgnates  every  breeze  that  blowp. 
nt  the  diving,  pointed  share ; 
is  doom*d  to  labour  there ; 
ach  the  docile  steed  his  road ; 
I  the  ploughboy  and  the  goad ;) 
through  each  toilsome  day, 
DW  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way, 
parallels,  and  widening  stilt, 
heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill : 
ing  his  busy  followers  play,   [day ; 
earth  worms  meet  th*  unwelcome 
edy  and  hill  and  level  down 
of  sober  brown : 

when  Giles  with  wearying  strides 
dge  the  ponderous  harrow  guides ; 
inking  every  step  he  goes, 
e  loads  his  clouted  shoes, 
headland  !  firm  beneath  his  feet  $ 
endly  bank's  refreshing  seat ; 
th  toil,  his  panting  horses  browse 
canopy  of  pendent  boughs ; 
OB,  chase  each  transient  pain, 
igour  dwell  in  every  vein, 
and  day  to  day  succeeds ; 
ind  deep-drawn  furrow  spreads 
sold }  a  level  surface  clear, 
h  com  to  crown  the  rising  year ; 
ole  Giles  once  transverse  again, 
bosom  buries  up  the  grain. 
e  I  no  more  to  man  is  given ; 
ner  trusts  the  rest  to  Heaven, 
ious  heart  he  looks  around, 
first  green  blade  that  breaks  the 

I  trembling  oats  uprun, 
'  yellow  with  the  sun ; 
itious  shed  their  timely  store, 
est  gather'd  round  his  door, 
the  big  swoln  grain  below, 
lel  with  the  rook  and  crow ; 
4  the  flock  increasing  goes : 
KMt  fioirmidable  foes ; 
U  the  wary  plunderers  know, 
cb  on  some  conspicuous  bough } 
cing  gunner  by  surprise 
th  amongst  them  as  they  rise. 


These,  hung  in  triumph  round  the  spacious  field. 
At  best  will  but  a  shortlived  terror  yield : 
Nor  guards  of  property  {  (not*  penal  law. 
But  harmless  riflemen  of  rags  and  straw ;) 
Familiarized  to  these,  they  boldly  rove. 
Nor  heed  such  sentinels  that  never  move. 
Let  then  your  birds  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth 
In  dying  posture,  and  with  wings  stretch'd  forth 
Shift  them  at  eve  or  mom  from  place  to  place. 
And  death  shall  terrify  the  pilfering  race ; 
In  the  mid  air,  while  circling  round  and  round. 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrades  from  the  g^und  | 
With  quickening  wing,  and  note  of  loud  alarm, 
Wam  the  whole  flock  to  shun  th'  impending  harm. 

This  task  had  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from  home  t 
Oft  has  he  wish'd  the  rosy  mom  to  come : 
Yet  never  famed  was  he  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep ;  his  sleep  was  sound  | 
But  when  at  daybreak  summon 'd  from  his  bed. 
Light  as  the  lark  that  caroll'd  o'er  his  head.-* 
His  sandy  way,  deep  worn  by  hasty  showers, 
O'erarch'd  with  oalci  that  form'd  fantastic  bowers, 
Waving  aloft  their  towering  branches  proud. 
In  borrow'd  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud. 
Gave  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  flow'd. 
And  genuine  transport  in  his  bosom  glow'd. 
His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats : 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  her  close  retreat ; 
The  sporting  whitcthroat  on  some  twig's  end  home, 
Pour'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  mora  { 
Stopt  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  blackthorn  bush. 
Where  dewdrops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung. 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  his  side ; 
Or  pheasant  boldly  stalk'd  along  the  road. 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glow'd. 

But  groves  no  farther  fenced  the  devious  way, 
A  wide-extended  heath  before  him  lay. 
Where  on  the  grass  the  stagnant  shower  had  run. 
And  shone  a  mirror  to  the  rising  sun. 
Thus  doubly  seen  to  light  a  distant  wood. 
To  give  new  life  to  each  expanding  bud ; 
And  chase  away  the  dewy  footmarks  found, 
Where  prowling  Reynard  trod  his  nightly  round ; 
To  shun  whose  thefts  was  Giles's  evening  care. 
His  feather'd  victims  to  suspend  in  air. 
High  on  the  bough  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
And  thus  each  mora  to  strew  the  field  with  dead. 

His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies  | 
Another  instantly  its  place  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy  maid,  immersed  in  steam. 
Singing  and  scrabbing  midst  her  milk  and  cream, 
Bawls  out  **Go  fetch  tKe  cows  /" — he  hears  no  more  { 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  door, 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepared ; 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes } 
With  well  known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  cows ; 
Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze. 
Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gaze ; 
For  well  they  know  the  cowyard  yields  no  more 
Its  tempting  fragrance,  nor  its  wintry  store. 
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Relactance  marks  their  steps,  sedate  and  slow  { 
The  right  of  conquest  all  the  law  thej  know  t 
The  strong  press  on,  the  weak  by  turns  succeed, 
And  one  superior  always  takes  the  lead  { 
Is  ever  foremost,  wheresoe'er  they  stray  t 
Allow 'd  precedence,  undisputed  sway ; 
With  jealous  pride  her  station  is  maintain'd. 
For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honour  gain'd. 
At  home,  the  yard  afibrds  a  grateful  scene  j 
For  Spring  makes  e'en  a  miry  cowyard  clean. 
Thence  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  conveyM 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  Winter  made. 
Which  piled  near  home,  grows  green  with  many  a 
A  promised  nutriment  for  Autumn's  seed,     [weed. 
Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles ; 
The  mistress  too,  and  follow'd  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat. 
With  pails  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet. 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray, 
Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  lay ; 
The  full  charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams. 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams  { 
And  crouching  GUes,  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree, 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee: 
Whose  hat  with  tatter'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare, 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade. 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 
As  unambitious  too  that  cheerful  aid 
The  mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  maid: 
With  joy  she  views  her  plenteous,  reeking  store. 
And  bears  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door ; 
Her  cows  dismiss'd  the  luscious  mead  to  roam. 
Till  eve  again  recalls  them  loaded  home. 
And  now  the  dairy  claims  her  choicest  care, 
And  half  her  household  find  employment  there : 
Slow  rolls  the  churn,  its  load  of  clogging  cream 
At  once  foregoes  its  quality  and  name  ) 
From  knotty  particles  first  floating  wide 
Congealing  butter's  dash'd  from  side  to  side; 
Streams  of  new  milk  through  flowing  coolers  stray. 
And  snow-white  curd  abounds,  and  wholesome 

whey. 
Due  north  th'  unglazed  windows,  cold  and  clear 
For  warming  sunbeams  are  unwelcome  here. 
Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  hand, 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command  j 
A  Gibeonite,  that  serves  them  all  by  turns : 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  fagot  bums  { 
From  him  the  noisy  hogs  demand  their  food ; 
While  at  his  heels  run  many  a  chirping  brood, 
Or  down  his  path  in  expectation  stand. 
With  equal  claims  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  mom,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  press'd  the  new-made  cheese. 

Unrivall'd  stands  thy  country  cheese,  O  Giles ! 
Whose  very  name  alone  engenders  smiles ; 
Whose  hme  abroad  by  every  tongue  is  spoke, 
The  well-known  butt  of  many  a  flinty  joke. 
That  pass  like  current  coin  the  nation  through : 
And,  ah !  experience  proves  the  satire  true. 
Provision's  grave,  thou  ever  craving  mart. 
Dependant,  huge  metropolis  !  where  art 
Her  poring  thousands  stows  in  breathless  rooms. 
Midst  poisonous  smokes  and  steams,  and  rattling 
looms; 


Where  gia&dear  ravels  in  unbounded  itoict ; 
Restraint,  a  slighted  stranger  it  their  doois ! 
Thou,  like  a  whirlpool,  drain'kt  the  ooontiy 
Till  London  market,  London  price,  rctonnd 
Through  every  town,  roond  eveiy  paising  load, 
And  dairy  produce  throngs  the  eastern  road : 
Delicious  veal,  and  butter,  every  hour. 
From  Essex  lowlands,  and  the  banks  of  Stovt 
And  further  far,  where  numerous  herds  repose, 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  WiTeny,  or  Oatc. 
Hence  SuflTolk  dairy  wives  run  mad  for  ocaa, 
And  leave  their  milk  with  nothing  but  its  mm; 
Its  name  derision  and  reproach  pursney 
And  strangers  tell  of  **  three  timei  ikinrnM  A|^ 

blue." 
To  cheese  converted,  what  csji  be  ita  boast  i 
What,  but  the  common  virtues  of  a  poet ! 
If  drought  o'ertake  it  fester  than  the  kniie* 
Most  fair  it  bids  for  stubborn  length  of  life. 
And,  like  the  oaken  shelf  whereon  *tis  laid, 
Mocks  the  weak  efforts  of  the  bending  blade  i 
Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  in  perfect  ipitc. 
Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bhe. 
Ibglorioos  victory .'  Te  Cheshire  ineadi. 
Or  Severn's  flowery  dales,  where  plenty  twidi. 
Was  your  rich  milk  to  suffer  wrongs  like  tkm. 
Farewell  your  pride !  farewell  renowned 
The  skimmer  dread,  whose  raraget  akme. 
Thus  turn  the  mead's  sweet  nectar  into 

Neglected  now  the  early  daisy  lies ; 
Nor  thou,  pale  primrose,  bloom 'st  the  only 
Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  abroad 
Flowers  of  all  hues,  with  sweetest  fragrance  stsnii 
Where'er  she  treads.  Love  gladdens  every  phii, 
Delight  on  tiptoe  bears  her  lucid  train ; 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  brow  before  her  Oteif 
Anticipating  wealth  from  summer  skies  { 
All  nature  feels  her  renovating  sway ; 
The  sheep-fed  pasture,  and  the  meadow  gay. 
And  trees,  and  shrabs,  no  longer  budding  sect, 
Display  the  new-grown  branch  of  lighter  grcci; 
On  airy  downs  the  idling  shepherd  lies. 
And  sees  to-morrow  in  the  marbled  skies. 
Here  then,  my  soul,  thy  darling  theme  paisM, 
For  every  day  was  Giles  a  shepherd  too. 
Small  was  his  charge ;  no  wilds  had  CNf  * 
roam ; 
But  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  htm/L 
No  yellow-blossom 'd  furze,  nor  stubborn  thoiBi 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fletecs  toai 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee, 
Enchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety  * 
0  happy  tenants,  prisoners  of  a  day  ! 
Released  to  ease,  to  pleasure,  and  to  play; 
Indulged  through  every  field  by  turns  to  nii|r. 
And  taste  them  all  in  one  continual  change. 
For  though  luxuriant  their  grassy  food. 
Sheep  long  confined  but  loathe  the  present  goodi 
Bleating  around  the  homeward  gate  they  meet, 
And  starve,  and  pine,  with  plenty  at  their  le«L 
Loosed  from  the  winding  lane,  a  jojrful  thioo^ 
See,  o'er  yon  pasture,  how  they  pour  along ! 
Giles  round  their  boundaries  takes  his  usual  itioD: 
Sees  every  pass  secured,  and  fences  whole ; 
High  fences,  proud  to  charm  the  gazing  eye, 
Wliere  many  a  nestling  first  eesays  to  fly ; 
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>low8  the  woodbine,  faintly  streak'd  with 
8  on  eveiy  bough  iti  tender  head;        [red* 
M  Tonng  ash  its  twining  branches  meet, 
I  tho  hawthorn  with  its  odours  sweeL 

•  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
morning  smiles,  and  soul-enliFening  green : 
yon  give  the  thrilling  transport  way  ? 
'  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
'er  your  path  with  animated  pride, 
,  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 
can  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace, 
rch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face  t 
M  innocence,  and  infant  mirth, 
»  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth, 

•  like  these  pursue  your  favourite  joy, 
ture'b  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 
bq;in  a  short  but  vigorous  race, 
»lenc«  abashM  soon  flies  the  placet 
illenged  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one, 
»7  side  assembling  playmates  run ; 
nd  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
g  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed, 
as  to  say, "  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed  ;'* 
By  aconr,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 
n  tnrf  trembling  as  they  bound  along  { 
w  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb, 
rciy  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme ; 
ntlng  stop  I  yet  scarcely  can  refrain ; 
leaf,  will  set  them  off  again ; 
lie  with  strength  unusual  blow, 
(  the  wild-briar  roses  into  snow, 
le  limbs  increasing  efforts  try, 
torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 
I  rase  !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom ; 
hyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom  ] 
Doflftrnding  innocence  may  plead, 
rantie  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed, 
pherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood, 
iS  th«n  bleating  from  their  sports  and  food. 
s  his  brow,  and  pity  wrings  his  heart, 
e  murdering  butcher,  with  his  cart, 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die, 
»  a  sport  of  life  and  liberty ! 
ompanions  Giles  beholds  no  more ; 
>  tlwir  eyes,  their  fleeces  drenched  in  gore, 
ompassion,  with  her  softest  notes, 
the  knife  that  plunges  through  their  throats. 
indignation  !  hence,  ideas  foul ! 

shocking  image  from  my  soul ! 
er  visitants  attend  my  way, 
pproaching  Summer's  fervid  ray ; 
less  glooms  obtrude,  nor  cares  annoy, 
»  sweet  theme  is  universal  joy. 


SUMMER. 

ARGUMENT. 

ring-    Wheat  ripeoiDg.    Sparrows. 
ark.     Reaping,  ice.     Harvest-fieM. 
Labourers  of  the  barn.    The  gander. 
'■flionn.    Uanresirbome.    Reflections,  &c. 

»r'8  life  displays  in  every  part 
•sson  to  the  sensual  heart. 
the  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  still, 
leyond  the  present  good  or  ill ; 


Insects. 
Dairy. 
Night; 


Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing's  worth. 

From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth  { 

But  views  the  future  with  the  present  hours. 

And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  showers  | 

For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares. 

And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  hajrstack  rears  s 

Or  clover,  blossom'd  lovely  to  the  sight. 

His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a  wintry  night 

What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spreads. 

Though  ever  moist  his  self-improving  meads 

Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood. 

And  seems  to  promise  unexhausted  food ; 

That  promise  foils,  when  buried  deep  in  snow. 

And  vegetative  juices  cease  to  flow. 

For  this,  his  plough  turns  up  the  destined  lands. 

Whence  stormy  Winter  draws  its  full  demands  i 

For  this,  the  seed  minutely  small,  he  sows. 

Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 

But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days ! 

High  climbs  the  sun,  and  darts  his  powerful  rays  | 

Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  through 

The  cumbrous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough. 

O'er  heaven's  bright  azure,  hence  with  joyful  eyes, 

The  fanner  sees  d.irk  clouds  assembling  rise ; 

Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  falls. 

And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  squalls. 

"  Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,"  he 

cries ; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
**  Boy,  bring  the  harrows,  try  how  deep  the  rain 
Has  forced  its  way."     He  comes,  but  comes  in 

vain, 
Dry  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  more,  the  more  he  works  | 
Still,  midst  huge  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  laugh  his  barrows  and  the  shower  to  scorn. 
K'cn  thus  the  living  clad,  the  stubborn  fool. 
Resists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school. 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please. 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  dc;;rces  : 
As  when  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour. 
Light,  constant  rain  evinces  secret  power, 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles, 
Presents  a  cheerful,  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow 'd  soil  is  laid. 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid ; 
Thither  well  pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild,  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below. 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow. 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full,  weigh 'd  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  ; 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  gay. 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  on  the  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  corn. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats 
And  round  the  grass-grown,  dewy  border  beats. 
On  either  side  completely  overspread, 
frore  branches  bend,  there  corn  o'erstoops  his  head. 
Green  covert,  h  til !  for  Ihrouj^h  the  varying  year 
No  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease. 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires. 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires. 
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Whence  solitude  derives  peculiar  channs^ 
And  heaven  directed  thought  bis  bosom  warms. 
Just  where  the  parting  boughs  light  shadows  play, 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  dajr. 
Stretch  *d  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed. 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small,  dust-colour'd  beetle  climbs  wit^  pain 
0*er  the  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  convej'd. 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade. 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around. 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen, 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green. 
And  all  prolific  summer's  sporting  train. 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do  ? 
What,  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue  i 
His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh. 
When  music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  com,  he  cheerly  sings. 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings  i 
Still  louder  breaths,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light. 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  bis  sight. 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song  i 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by. 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky  % 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguished  quite. 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light  t 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became. 
Gliding  like  fancy's  bubbles  in  a  dream. 
The  gazer  sees  ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep  !    From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care  ? 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing. 
Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  refresh'd  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail. 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  Heaven's  munificence  makes  all  the  show 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found, 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round, 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand. 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide ; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  .' 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar. 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more. 
Where  the  charm'd  gazer  long  delighted  stays. 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise ; 
Whilst  here,  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod. 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God  { 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind. 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  join'd. 

Here,  midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth, 
Naton  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth ; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest. 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  tYtry  breast 


From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears. 
When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprean. 
No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestowt- 
Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows ! 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteoos  store 
Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  !  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  slip 
along : 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  dc&es. 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries  i 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  tweet 
Come,  health  !  come,  jollity  !  light-footed,  eosMt 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  yoor  hamL 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  Its  own ; 
Each  moisten'd  brow,  that  scorns  to  wcnr  a  frewit 
The  unpeopled  dwelling   monms    its 

stray'd  { 
E'en  the  domestic,  laughing  dairy-maid 
Hies  to  the  field,  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow  chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word. 
To  turn  the  swarth,  the  quivering  load  to  rev, 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake,  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's- light  garb  itself  now  eombroas  gnwi, 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  dowii 
Where  oft  the  mastiflT  skulks  with  half  shot  ty. 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  hj  i 
While  unrestrain'd  the  social  couTerse  flowi^ 
And  every  breast  love's  powerful  Impolse  laomt. 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  graos 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 

For,  lo  !  encircled  there,  the  lovely  maid. 
In  youth's  own  bloom  and  native  smiles  amj^} 
Her  hat  awry,  divested  of  her  gown. 
Her  creaking  stays  of  leather,  stout  and  hiowii 
Invidious  barrier ;  why  art  thou  so  high. 
When  the  slight  covering  of  her  neck  sl^  by. 
There  half  revealing  to  the  eager  sight. 
Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  white  f 
In  many  a  local  tale  of  harmless  mirth. 
And  many  a  joke  of  momentary  birth. 
She  bears  a  part,  and  as  she  stops  to  speak. 
Strokes  back  the  ringlets  from  her  glowing  < 

Now  noon  gone  by,  and  four  declinin 
The  weary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  powen } 
Thirst  rages  strong,  the  £dntlng  spirits  fail. 
And  ask  the  sovereign  cordial,  home-brrwM  abt 
Beneath  some  sheltering  heap  of  yellow 
Rests  the  hoop'd  keg,  and  frkndly  cooling  I 
That  mocks  alike  the  gobleffe  brittle  frame. 
Its  costlier  potions,  and  its  nobler  name. 
To  Mary  first  the  brimming  draught  is  given. 
By  toil  made  welcome  as  the  dews  of  heaven. 
And  never  lip  that  press'd  its  homely  edge 
Had  kinder  blessings,  or  a  heartier  pledge. 

Of  wholesome  viands  here  a  banquet  smiks, 
A  common  cheer  for  all ;— e'en  humble  Giks, 
Who  joys  his  trivial  services  to  yield 
Amidst  the  fragrance  of  the  open  field  | 
Oft  doom'd  in  suffocating  heat  to  bear 
The  cobweb'd  bamli  impure  and  dnsty  alri 
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in  morkj  itate  the  panting  iteed, 
!  iloft  th'  unloaded  grain  to  tread, 
in  his  path  as  heaps  on  heaps  are  thrown, 
\y  and  planges  the  loose  mountain  down  t 
IS  task  .'  with  what  delight  when  done 
-se  and  rider  greet  th'  unclouded  sun  ! 
T  th*  unclouded  sun  are  hourly  hred 
1  assailants  that  surround  thine  head, 
tient  Ball .'  and  with  insulting  wing 
thine  ears,  and  dart  the  piercing  sting. 
ehalf  the  crest-waved  boughs  avail 
ID  thy  short-clipt  remnant  of  a  tail, 
ig  mockery,  a  useless  name, 
proof  of  cruelty  and  shame. 
>  the  man,  whatever  fame  he  bore, 
k  from  thee  what  man  can  ne^r  restore, 
ipon  of  defence,  thy  chiefest  good, 
vanning  flies  contending  suck  thy  blood, 
e  akme  the  suffering,  thine  the  care, 
fal  ewe  bemoans  an  equal  share ; 
cd  into  sores,  her  head  she  hides, 
'  nrccpi  them  from  her  new-shorn  sides, 
n  the  yard,  e'en  now  at  closing  day, 
xnri  with  mark'd  impatience  stay, 
i|y  itiiving  to  escape  their  foes, 
kkk  down ;  a  piteous  current  flows. 
t  enough  that  plagues  like  these  molest  ? 
il  another  foe  annoy  their  rest  ? 
I,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard, 
fledg'd  progeny's  imperious  guard  { 
lor  I — spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold, 
iltt  fiiotlock  takes  his  daring  hold  t 
nrpent^like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow, 
ight  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow : 
iby  goose  th'  unworthy  strife  enjoys, 
I  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise, 
rk  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  full, 
e  shaggy  foretop  of  the  bull, 
I'd  aloft  he  falls :  a  timely  cheek, 

0  dislocate  his  worthless  neck : 

if  old,  he  boasts  an  honour'd  wound; 
lat  broken  wing  that  trails  the  ground .' 
Is  Aod  bravoes  kindred  pranks  pursue, 
e  quite,  and  oft  as  fatal  too. 
e  man  that  foils  an  envious  elf, 
t  darts  of  spleen  to  serve  himself, 
by  turns  the  strolling  swine  engage 
«t  efforts  of  the  bully's  rage, 
bbling  warfare  on  the  grunter's  side 
le  pleasure  to  his  bristly  hide ; 
i  stoops,  or  stretch 'd  at  ease  along, 
c  insults  of  the  gabbling  throng, 
eh  exulting  round  his  fallen  head, 

1  victors  trample  on  their  dead.  [thou  ! 
rilight,  welcome !  Rest,  how  sweet  art 
i^riiangs  the  western  cloud's  thick  brow ; 
lelch'd  curtain  of  retiring  light, 

f  treasures  fraught  i  that  on  the  sight 
n  its  bulging  sides,  where  darkness  lours, 
I  eye,  a  chain  of  mouldeiing  towers  ; 
coasts  just  rising  into  view, 
elins  dire,  and  darts  of  streaming  blue. 
red  labourers  bless  their  sheltering  home, 
Inight,  and  the  frightful  tempest  come. 
er  wakes,  and  sees  with  silent  dread 
f  shafts  of  Heaven  gleam  round  his  bed } 


The  bursting  cloud  reiterated  roars, 
Shakes  his  straw  roof,  and  jars  his  bolted  doors  i 
The  slow-wing'd  storm  along  the  troubled  skies 
Spreads  its  dark  course  ;  the  wind  begins  to  rise  i 
And  full-Ieard  elms,  his  dwelling's  shade  by  day, 
With  mimic  thunder  give  its  fury  way : 
Sounds  in  his  chimney-top  a  doleful  peal 
Midst  pouring  rain,  or  gusts  of  rattling  hail  { 
With  tenfold  danger  low  the  tempest  bends, 
And  quick  and  strong  the  sulphurous  flame  de- 
scends : 
The  frighten 'd  mastiff  from  his  kennel  flies. 
And  cringes  at  the  door  with  piteous  cries. — 
Where  now's  the  trifler  f  where  the  child  of 
pride  ? 
These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart  is  tried  ! 
Nor  lives  the  man,  with  conscience  e'er  so  clear. 
But  feels  a  solemn,  reverential  fear ; 
Feels  too  a  joy  relieve  his  aching  breast. 
When  the  spent  storm  hath  howl'd  itself  to  rest. 
Still,  welcome  beats  the  long-continued  shower. 
And  sleep  protracted,  comes  with  double  power ; 
Calm  dreams  of  bliss  bring  on  the  morning  sun. 
For  every  bam  is  fill'd,  and  harvest  done ! 

Now,  ere  sweet  Summer  bids  its  long  adieu. 
And  winds  blow  keen  where  late  the  blossom  grew, 
The  bustling  day  and  jovial  night  must  come. 
The  long  accustomed  feast  of  harvest-home. 
No  blood-stain'd  victory,  in  story  bright. 
Can  give  the  philosophic  mind  delight  { 
No  triumph  please,  while  rage  and  death  destroys 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 
And  where  the  joy,  if  rightly  understood. 
Like  cheerful  praise  fur  universal  good  ? 
The  soul  nor  check  nor  doubtful  anguish  knows. 
But  pure  and  free  the  grateful  current  flows. 
Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Beside  the  kitchen  floor  !  nor  careful  dame 
And  generous  host  invite  their  friends  around. 
For  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  tilTd  the  ground 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom :— old  and  young  i 
And  many  a  neighbouring  yeoman  join  the  throng. 
With  artizans  that  lent  their  dexterous  aid. 
When  o'er  each  field  the  flaming  sunbeams  play'd. 
Yet  plenty  reigns,  and  from  her  boundless  hoard. 
Though  not  one  jelly  trembles  on  the  board, 
Supplies  the  feast  with  all  that  sense  can  crave ; 
With  all  that  made  our  great  forefathers  brave. 
Ere  the  cloy'd  palate  countless  flavours  tried. 
And  cooks  had  nature's  juilgment  set  aside. 
With  thanks  to  heaven,  and  tales  of  rustic  lore. 
The  mansion  echoes  when  the  banquet's  o'er: 
A  wider  circle  spreads,  and  smiles  abound, 
As  quick  the  frothing;  horn  performs  its  round  ; 
Care's  mortal  foe ;  that  sprightly  jo3-s  imparts 
To  cheer  the  frame  and  elevate  their  hearts. 
Here,  fresh  and  brown,  the  hazol's  produce  lies 
In  tempting  heaps,  and  peals  of  laughter  ri«JC, 
And  crackling  music,  with  the  frequent  song, 
Unheeded  bear  the  midnight  hour  along. 

Here  once  a  year  distinction  lowers  its  crest. 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest. 
Are  equal  all  {  and  round  tiic  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling, 
And,  warm'd  with  gratitude,  ho  quits  his  place, 
With  sun-burnt  hands  and  ale-enliven'd  face, 
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Refills  the  jug,  his  honour'd  host  to  tend, 
To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend ; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  bis  tale. 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 

Such  were  the  days, — of  days  long  past  I  sing, 
When  pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting  j 
Ere  tyrant  customs  strength  sufficient  boa9 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor  t 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race. 
Where'er  refinement  shows  its  hated  face : 
Nor  causeless  hated  ;— 'tis  the  peasant's  curse, 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  station  worse ; 
Destroys  life's  intercourse  ;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  man  : 
Wealth  flows  around  him,  fashion  lordly  reigns  s 
Yet  poverty  is  his,  and  mental  pains. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart : 
*<  Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome* 

cold? 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 
The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see. 
Has  wealth  done  this  ? — then  wealth's  a  foe  to  me ; 
Foe  to  our  rights ;  that  leaves  a  powerful  few 
The  paths  of  emulation  to  pursue :— -> 
For  emulation  stoops  to  us  no  more : 
The  hope  of  humble  industry  is  o'er  x 
The  blameless  hope,  the  cheering  sweet  presage 
Of  future  comforts  for  declining  age. 
Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  hand 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  f 
No  I  though  mdulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns, 
Where's  the  small  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means  ? 
Content,  the  poet  sings,  with  us  resides : 
In  lonely  cots  like  mine,  the  damsel  hides  ; 
And  will  be  then  in  raptured  visions  tell 
That  sweet  content  with  want  can  ever  dwell  ? 
A  barley  loaf,  'tis  true,  my  table  crowns, 
That,  fast  diminishing  in  lusty  rounds. 
Stops  nature's  cravings  ;  yet  her  sighs  will  flow 
From  knowing  this, — that  once  it  was  not  so. 
Our  annual  feast,  when  earth  her  plenty  yields, 
When  crown'd  with  boughs  the  last  load  quits  the 

fields. 
The  aspect  still  of  ancient  joy  puts  on  ; 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone : 
The  selfSsame  horn  is  still  at  our  command, 
But  serves  none  now  but  the  plebeian  hand  t 
For  home-brew'd  ale,  neglected  and  debased, 
Is  quite  discarded  from  the  realms  of  taste. 
Where  unaffected  freedom  charra'd  the  soul. 
The  separate  table  and  the  costly  bowl. 
Cool  as  the  blast  that  checks  the  budding  Spring, 
A  mockery  of  gladness  round  them  fling. 
For  oft  the  farmer,  ere  his  heart  approves. 
Yields  up  the  custom  which  he  dearly  loves  i 
Refinement  rushes  on  him  like  a  tide  ; 
Bold  innovations  down  its  current  ride, 
That  bear  no  peace  beneath  their  showy  dress. 
Nor  add  one  tittle  to  his  happiness. 
His  guests  selected  ;  rank's  punctilios  known  ; 
What  trouble  waits  upon  a  casual  frown  ; 
Restratnt's  foul  manacles  his  pleasures  maim ; 
SelectiA  guests  selected  phrases  claim  ; 
Nor  r^ns  that  joy,  when  hand  in  hand  they  join, 
That  good  old  matter  felt  in  shaking  mine. 


Heaven  bless  his  memory  !  bless  his  honour'd  oaan  I 
(The  poor  will  speak  his  lasting,  worthy  fame :) 
To   souls   fair-purposed   strength    and    goidaiKt 

give; 
In  pity  to  us  still  let  goodness  live : 
Let  labour  have  its  due  !  my  cot  shall  be 
From  chilling  want  and  guilty  mormors  free  t 
Let  labour  have  its  due  ;  then  peace  is  mine. 
And  never,  never  shall  my  heart  repine." 


AUTUBfN. 

ARGUMENT. 

Acoras.  Bogs  In  the  wood.  Wheat-eimla^  llf 
church.  Village  girls.  The  mad  girt.  Tha  tM> 
boy's  hot.  Disappointment;  EefleetkMis,ftc.  £«»• 
hall.  Fox-huntfog.  Old  TrooDcer.  Loof  aigtoa.  A 
welcome  to  Winter. 

AoAiir,  the  year's  decline,  midst  storms  and  iood^ 
The  thundering  chase,  the  yellow  fading  woo^ 
Invite  my  song ;  that  fain  would  boldly  tell 
Of  upland  coverts  and  the  echoing  dell. 
By  turns  resounding  loud,  at  eve  and  mom. 
The  swineherd's  halloo,  or  the  huntsman^  bora. 
No  more  the  fields  with  scatter'd  grain  supply 
The  restless,  wandering  tenants  of  the  sty; 
From  oak  to  oak  they  run  with  eager  haste, 
And  wrangling  share  the' first  delicious  taste 
Of  fallen  acorns  ;  yet  but  thinly  found 
Till  the  strong  gale  has  shook  them  to  the  grovnl 
It  comes ;  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wave : 
Their  home  well  pleased  the  joint  adventnai 

leave : 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  yoaD( 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among. 
Till  briers  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  nxml, 
Where  last  year's  mouldering  leaves  bestrew  tbi 

ground. 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lash'd  by  furious  sqvaBi, 
Bright  from  their  cups  the  rattling  treasure  falls ; 
Hot,  thirsty  food ;  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush-grown  pool, 
The  wild  duck's  lonely  haunt,  who»e  jealous  tj% 
Guards  every  point ;  who  sits,  prepared  to  fly, 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  her  little  lake, 
Too  closely  screen'd  for  ruffian  winds  to  shake  { 
And  as  the  bold  intruders  press  around, 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  bound: 
With  bristles  raised  the  sudden  noise  they  hear, 
And  ludicrously  wild,  and  wing'd  with  fear. 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  than  swinish  speed. 
And  snorting  dash  through  sedge,  and  nab,  uA 

reed: 
Through  tangling  thickets  headlong  on  they  go, 
Then  stop  and  listen  for  their  fancied  foe ; 
The  hindmost  still  the  growing  panic  spreads. 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds. 
Till  folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  reap) 
Yet  glorying  in  their  fortunate  escape, 
Their  groundless  terrors  by  degrees  soon  cease, 
And  night's  dark  reign  restores  their  wonted  pes» 
For  now  the  gale  subsides,  and  from  each  bough 
The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  frequent  crow 
Invites  to  rest)  and  huddling  side  by  side, 
I  The  herd  in  closest  ambush  seek  to  hide  i 
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le  wann  slope  with  shagged  moss  o'ei- 


res  thmr  odious  covering  and  their  bed. 
nay  Giles,  through  gathering  glooms  that 

1» 

BO  silence,  urge  his  piercing  calL 

y%  and  ni^ts  they  tarry  midst  their  store, 

the  woods  till  oaks  can  yield  no  more. 

I  bleak  Winter's  rage,  beyond  the  Spring, 
ing  earth's  unyaryiug  coarse  will  bring, 

the  ground  looks  on  with  mental  eye, 
next  Summer's  sheaves  and  cloudless  sky, 
.  now,  whilst  nature's  beauty  dies, 
leed,  and  bids  new  harvest  rise  { 
.  prepared,  and  warm'd  with  glowing  lime, 
Jth-bred  grubs,  and  cold,  and  lapse  of  time : 
litDg  frosts  and  various  ills  invade, 
intry  months  depress  the  springing  blade. 
;h  moves  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
pog  harrows  with  augmented  toil 

I I  and  clinging,  mixes  with  the  mould 
ig  treasure  from  the  nightly  fold, 

le  eowyard*s  highly  valued  store, 
bestrew'd  the  blacken'd  surface  o'er.   ■ 
houis  are  here,  when  fancy  trims 
Dg  taper  over  outstretch'd  limbs, 
T  thousand  thousand  colours  dress'd, 
ad  the  grassy  couch  of  noontide  rest : 
i  for  hours  of  indolence  atones 
Dg  exertion,  and  with  weary  bones, 
rs  no  leisure,  till  the  distant  chime 
h  bell  be  hears  at  sermon  time, 
D  the  brook  sound  sweetly  in  the  gale, 
the  rising  hill,  or  skim  the  dale, 
alone  the  sweets  of  ease  to  taste : 
extends  to  all ; — save  one  poor  beast, 
to  time  and  pace,  is  doom'd  to  plod, 
the  pastor  to  the  House  of  God  : 
Kture ;  where  no  bones  of  heroes  lie  ! 
inelegance  of  poverty 
xe  ak>ne ;  else  why  that  roof  of  straw  ? 
TOW  windows  with  the  frequent  flaw  ? 
le  low  cells  the  dock  and  mallow  spread, 
•nt  nettles  lift  the  spiry  head, 
Nn  the  hollows  of  the  tower  on  high 
cappM  daws  in  saucy  legions  fly. 
these  lone  walls  assembling  neighbours 
et, 

departed  friends  beneath  their  feet ; 
briar'd  graves,  that  prompt  the  secret  sigh, 
1  the  spot  where  he  himself  must  lie. 
imely  greetings  village  news  goes  round, 
itit  shorn,  or  crops  that  deck  the  ground  i 
«d  ploughmen  in  the  circle  join  ; 
rdy  boys,  in  feats  of  stiength  to  shine, 
e  elate,  their  young  associates  brave 
rom  hollow-sounding  grave  to  grave  ; 
B  consulting,  each  his  taleut  lends 
"esh  sports  when  tedious  service  ends. 
St  times,  with  cheerfulness  of  soul, 
lage  maids  from  neighbouring  hamlets 

the  light-heel'd  does  o'er  lawns  that  rove, 
ly  curious  ;  ripening  into  love  { 
I  their  errand  i  hence  the  tints  that  glow 
cheeky  a  hci|^ten'd  lustre  know  t 
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When,  conscious  of  their  charms,  e'en  age  looks  sly. 
And  rapture  beams  from  youth's  observant  eye. 
The  pride  of  such  a  party;  nature's  pride. 
Was  lovely  Ann,  who  innocently  tried. 
With  hat  of  airy  shape  and  ribands  gay. 
Love  to  inspire,  and  stand  in  Hymen's  way  i 
But,  ere  her  twentieth  summer  could  expand, 
Or  youth  was  render'd  happy  with  her  hand. 
Her  mind's  serenity,  her  peace  was  gone. 
Her  eye  grew  languid,  and  she  wept  alone ; 
Yet  causeless  seem'd  her  grief ;  for  quick  restrain 'd. 
Mirth  follow'd  loud  ;  or  indignation  reign 'd  { 
Whims  wild  and  simple  led  her  from  her  home. 
The  heath,  the  common,  or  the  fields  to  roam  t 
Terror  and  joy  alternate  ruled  her  hours ; 
Now  blithe  she  sung,  and  gather'd  useless  flowers  | 
Now  pluck'd  a  tender  twig  from  every  bough. 
To  whip  the  hovering  demons  from  her  brow. 
I'll  fated  maid  .'  thy  guiding  spark  is  fled, 
And  lasting  wretchedness  awaits  thy  bed— 
Thy  bed  of  straw  !  for  mark,  where  even  now 
O'er  their  lost  child  afflicted  parents  bow  ; 
Their  wo  she  knows  not,  but  perversely  coy. 
Inverted  customs  yield  her  sullen  joy  ; 
Her  midnight  meals  in  secrecy  she  takes. 
Low  muttering  to  the  moon,  that  rising  breaks 
Through  night's  dark  gloom :   O  how  much  more 

forlorn 
Her  night,  that  knows  of  no  returning  morn  !— > 
Slow  from  the  threshold,  once  her  infant  seat. 
O'er  the  cold  earth  she  crawls  to  her  retreat ; 
Quitting  the  cot's  warm  walls,  unhoused  to  lie, 
Or  share  the  swine's  impure  and  narrow  sty ; 
The  damp  night  air  her  shivering  limbs  assails  i 
In  dreams  she  moans,  and  fancied  wrongs  bewails. 
When  morning  wakes,  none  earlier  roused  than 

she. 
When  pendant  drops  fall  glittering  from  the  tree  i 
But  naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers. 
Or  soothes  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unomamented  flow ; 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro  f-' 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide  $— 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side. 
Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne ;  there  weeps  her  life  away  ! 
And  oft  the  gayly-passing  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze. 
Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start. 
And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart  s 
And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gazers  round. 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound  t 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear. 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word, — "  Oh  dear  !• 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind, 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind ! 
For  ever  of  the  profler'd  parley  shy. 
She  hears  th'  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh  { 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight. 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight- 
Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss. 
Health's  gallant  hopes, — and  are  ye  sunk  to  this  f 
For  in  life's  road,  though  thorns  abundant  grow. 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Ann  can  never  kimiw  i 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  primti 
Sip,  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of  time  i 
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At  ere  to  hear  betide  their  tranquil  home 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speaks  the  lover  come  t 
That  love  matured,  next  playful  on  the  knee 
To  press  the  yelvet  Up  of  infancy ; 
To  stay  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace  j— > 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace  ! 

0  thou,  who  bidst  the  vernal  juices  rise ! 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies  ! 
Let  peace  ne'er  leave  me,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold, 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold. 

Shorn  of  their  flowers  that  shed  th*  untreasnred 
seed. 
The  withering  pasture,  and  the  fading  mead, 
I^ss  tempting  grown,  diminish  more  and  more. 
The  dairy^i  pride  ;  sweet  Summer's  flowing  store 
New  cares  succeed,  and  gentle  duties  press. 
Where  the  fireside,  a  school  of  tenderness. 
Revives  the  languid  chirp,  and  warms  the  blood 
Of  cold-nipt  weaklings  of  the  latter  brood. 
That  from  the  shell  just  bursting  into  day. 
Through  yard  or  pond  pursue    their  venturous 
way. 

Far  weightier  cares  and  wider  scenes  exi^nd ;  - 
What  devastation  marks  the  new-sown  land  ! 
**  From  hungry  woodland  foes  go,  Giles,  and  guard 
The  rising  wheat ;  ensure  its  great  reward : 
A  future  sustenance,  a  Summer's  pride, 
Demand  thy  vigilance ;  then  be  it  tried  t 
Exert  thy  voice,  and  wield  thy  shotless  gun  i 
Go,  tarry  there  from  mom  till  setting  sun." 

Keen  blows  the  blast,  or  ceaseless  rain  descends  { 
The  half-stripp'd  hedge  a  sorry  shelter  lends.   - 
O  for  a  hovel,  e'er  so  small  or  low, 
Whose  roof,  repelling  winds  or  early  snow, 
Might  bring  home's  comfort  fresh  before  his  eyes  ! 
No  sooner  thought,  than  see  the  structure  rise. 
In  some  sequester'd  nook,  embank'd  around. 
Sods  for  its  walls,  and  straw  in  burdens  bound  t 
Dried  fuel  hoarded  is  bis  richest  store. 
And  circling  smoke  obscures  his  little  door; 
Whence  creeping  forth,  to  duty's  call  he  yields. 
And  strolls  the  Crusoe  of  the  lonely  fields. 
On  whitethorns  towering,  and  the  leafless  rose, 
A  frost-nipt  feast  in  bright  vermilion  glows : 
Where  clustering  sloes  in  glossy  order  rise. 
He  crops  the  loaded  branch  ;  a  cumbrous  prize ; 
And  o'er  the  flame  the  sputtering  fruit  he  rests. 
Placing  green  sods  to  seat  his  coming  guests  ; 
His  guests  by  promise )  playmates  young  and  gay : — 
But,  ah  !  fresh  pastimes  lure  their  steps  away  ! 
He  sweeps  his  hearth,  and  homeward  looks  in  vain 
Till  feeling  disappointment's  cruel  pain, 
His  fairy  revels  are  exchanged  for  rage. 
His  banquet  marr'd,  grown  dull  his  hermitage. 
The  field  becomes  his  prison,  till  on  high 
Benighted  birds  to  shades  and  coverts  fly. 
Midst  air,  health,  daylight,  can  he  prisoner  be  ? 
If  fields  are  prisons,  where  is  liberty  ? 
Here  still  she  dwells,  and  here  her  votaries  stroll; 
But  disappointed  hope  untunes  the  soul : 
Restraints  unfelt  whilst  hours  of  rapture  flow. 
When  troubles  press  to  chains  and  barriers  grow. 
Look  then  from  trivial  up  to  greater  woes  ( 
From  lUppoor  bird-boy  with  his  roasted  sloes. 
To  where  the  dungeon'd  mourner  heaves  the  sigh ; 
Where  not  one  cheering  sunbeaijn  meets  his  eye. 


Though  ineflTeetnal  pity  thuM  may  be. 
No  wealth,  no  power  to  let  the  captive  first  i 
Though  only  to  thy  raviihM  tight  is  givoi 
The  radiant  path  that  Howard  tiod  to  htavtni 
Thy  slights  can  make  the  wretched  more  foika. 
And  deeper  drive  afflictioDls  baxbed  tbora. 
Say  not,  **  111  come  and  cheer  thy  gloomy  edl 
With  newt  of    deaiett  Driends ;   how  good,  km 

well} 
111  be  a  joyful  herald  to  thine  heart  i** 
Then  fail,  and  play  the  worthless  triflerH  put. 
To  tip  flat  pleasuret  from  thy  glass'k  biim. 
And  waste  the  precious  hour  that^  due  to  hia. 
In  merey  spare  the  bate,  unmanly  bkiw  i 
Where  can  he  turn,  to  whom  complain  df  ym? 
Back  to  past  joyt  in  vain  his  thoughts  m^  stmy, 
Trace  and  retrace  the  beaten,  worn-out  way. 
The  rankling  injury  will  pierce  his  bieast^ 
And  curses  on  thee  break  his  midnight  rest 

Bereft  of  song,  and  ever-cheering  green. 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  Summer  scesc^ 
New  harmony  pervades  the  solemn  wood. 
Dear  to  the  soul,  and  healthful  to  the  bkwdi 
For  bold  exertion  follows  on  the  sound 
Of  distant  sportsmen,  and  the  chiding  hgaai  i 
First  heard  from  kennel  bursting,  mad  witt  jsy, 
Where  smiling  Euston  boasts  her  good  Fitxroy, 
Lord  of  pure  ahns,  and  gifts  that  wide  eztcBd; 
The  farmer's  patron  and  the  i>oor  man^  fxkal 
Whose  mansion  glitters  with  the  eastern  ray, 
Whose  elevated  temple  points  the  waj, 
O'er  slopes  and  lawns,  the  park's  extensive  prids^ 
To  where  the  victims  of  the  chase  reside, 
IngulTd  in  earth,  in  conscious  safety  wann. 
Till  lo !  a  plot  portends  their  coming  harm. 

In  earliest  hours  of  dark  and  hooded  mora. 
Ere  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn. 
Whilst  far  abroad  the  fox  pursues  his  prey. 
He's  doom'd  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day. 
From  his  strong  hold  block'd  out ;  perhaps  toblsi^ 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  or  to  speed. 
For  now  the  pack,  impatient  running  on, 
Range  through  the  dtu-kest  coverts  one  by  one } 
Trace  every  spot ;  whilst  down  each  noble  glidt 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade, 
The  loitering  sportsman  feels  th'  instinctive 
And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  { 
Midst  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  ways 
The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and  anxious  stisjii 
Where  every  narrow  riding,  even  shorn. 
Gives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  bom  i 
Till  fresh  and  lightsome,  eveiy  power  untried. 
The  starting  fugitive  leaps  by  his  side. 
His  lifted  finger  to  his  ear  he  plies. 
And  the  view  halloo  bids  a  chorus  rise 
Of  dogs  quick-mouth 'd,  and  shouts  that  Bdigli 

loud. 
As  bursting  thunder  rolls  from  cloud  to  cloud 
With  ears  erect,  and  chest  of  vigorous  mould. 
O'er  ditch,  o'er  fence,  unconquerably  bold. 
The  shining  courser  lengthens  every  bound. 
And  bis  strong  footlocks  suck  the  moisten  M  grooBd, 
As  from  the  confines  of  the  wood  thej  pour. 
And  joyous  villages  partake  the  roar. 
O'er  heath  far  stretch'd,  or  down,  or  valley  low, 
The  5tiff-limb'd  peasant  glorying  in  the  show 
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Igoa  ind  mil  tlij 

if  wintb,  whoM  loDg-aiccUing  bme 

1  fallnr  tim  tbe  hnnM  pmg  i 

oimMa  o^>,  Biitui]li>i  bout, 

■pcDatntl«  coTcn  lent, 

nim  pMk  in  filtering  lilncc  tlood, 

the  note  tint  rauMd  the  liilcning  wood. 

•my  jay  witli  tenfold  force, 

1  the  mun  of  the  tiinted  count, 

at  than  the  duhing  itreain  to  cidd, 

akmg  tfca  ■olnuUd  hona  j 

te  Icn  or  IcTcl  meid  to  pua, 

Ibi  ilwireriDg  dewdni[a  from  the  gnn  , 

t  cBMigiag  from  the  miat  below 

M  woodland  hill'i  exnlting  brow. 

Ifaj  race  !  with  worth  far  les>  Unn  thine, 

hmnin  leiden  duljr  ihine  ! 

len  conituiC7,  Ich  poerotu  ze>l ! — 

■gnce  ra;  homhle  Tene  ihall  (eel, 

one  lying  ILne  to  riche*  bows, 

n  inond  ambitloo'i  out 
loS^  K  nobler  theme  b;  br. 
DUD  beud  the  tidinp  with  a  ligh, 
iS  cold  touch  had  ilopt   hi>    tonefut 

I  high  decdi,  uid  fair  exalted  ptaiie, 
lived,  aod  AowM  in  ruittc  lays, 
lie  itnia  of  monumental  wo  : 
niea !  beie  buried  liei  j'aur  foe  !" 
MmMd,  thnngfaoul  nigbt'i  lengthening 

mdi  faith  a  load  and  pietting  itiaia  < 
ent,  U  the  gloomi  of  piidnighl  flee, 
■Oil  teooA  that  brought  him  litMrty, 
iDci'i  etriy  dawn,  mild,  clear,  and  bright, 
:k  away  the  tnciilary  night : — 

in  darknen  TetlM  i  yet  loud  Ibe  icieam 
iiatieat  for  the  playful  ttmm  | 
■  feather^  tiihe  imptiion'd  raiw 
liag  note*  of  inhiimonioua  praiie  t 
a  clamoitini  hen  and  cockrel  gay, 
igtat  ilowly  thnngfa  the  fog  breaki  way, 
ily  abroad  i  hut,  ah,  how  toon 

of  twilight  follow  hiiy  noon, 

the  buy  day '. — day  tbat  ilidei  by 

nuBnlih'd  loll)  of  huihandcy  j 

<ach  moni  renmed  with  dodble  care, 

a  ky  tcrron  of  the  year ; 

e  tbnatt  of  Boreu  undiimay'd, 

•iH  gathering  frowni  and  hoary  head. 

ilcome  cold)  welcome  ye  snowy  ni|;htt! 

drt  your  nge  ihall  mingle  pure  delights, 

ence  of  hope  the  loul  luttain, 

utation  iweepi  along  the  plain  : 

he  dilld  of  poverty  dopair, 

he  power  that  mlei  (he  changing  year, 

•  UiNigfa    homn    round    hii    cottage 


«wlll« 


I,  and  natore  imile  again. 
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ABGUUENT. 

u  callla.  FniisD  urnlp*.  ThB  coirjaid 
NIghl.  Ttaa  rann-houH.  Flmiila.  Fanner'i  advlu 
and  InKniclloa,  Mghll;  earei  sf  Ihe  lUble.  Dobbin. 
The  pnet-hone.  Sherixlaaling  doga.  Walk*  ocu- 
alonml  ibnreti>.  The  ibiM.  Lamb  Ihna.  KKumlDI 
Spring.  Cooclualoa. 
With  kindred  pleaiifrei  moved,  and  caia  opprenMi 

Who  Uvea  the  daily  partner  of  onr  houn. 
Through  every  chanp  of  heat,  and   froit,  asd 

Partakea  onr  cheerful  meali,  partaking  fint 
In  mutual  laliour,  and  fatigue,  and  tbintt 

A  bond  of  amity  and  aocial  lore. 
To  more  than  man  thii  genrroui  warmth  extendi. 
And  oft  tlie  team  and  ahiTcring  herd  befiiendt  i 
Tender  lollcitude  the  boioin  Gils, 
And  pity  excmlea  what  reaaon  willi  i 
Youth  leania  companion'!  tale  from  every  tougue. 
And  fliea  to  aid  the  helplcaa  and  the  young. 
When  now,  unsparing  as  the  scourge  of  war, 
aiU  follow  blaiti,  and  groves  dismantled  roar, 
Arauud  their  home  the  storm-pinch 'd  cattle  Iowa, 

frozen  pastures  grows ; 
Yet  fraien  pasture]  ever}-  mora  resound 
With  fair  abundance  tliundering  lo  the  gronnd. 
though  on  hnry  twigs  no  buds  peep  ont, 
1  eVn  the  hardy  brambles  cease  to  sprout, 
lealh  dread  Winter's  level  sheets  of  snow 
The  sweet  nutritious  turnip  deigns  to  grow. 
Till  uDW  imperious  want  and  n'idc-spread  deaitk 


Bid  labour 


n  ihec! 


On  Giles,  and  such  as  Giles,  the  labour  falls, 

the  frequent  load  where  hunger  calli 
On  driving  gale)  sharp  hail  indignant  Hies, 
And  sleet,  r 


ritnc 


The  Geld  with  allltijui 

Deep  goes  the  froil,  till  every  root  is  Coimd 

A  mass  of  rolling  ice  upon  the  ground. 

No  tender  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast, 

Nor  heifer  strong  bcKin  the  cold  repast. 

Till  Giles  with  ponderous  beetle  foremost  go. 

And  scattering  splinters  fly  at  every  blow  | 

When  pressing  round  him,  eager  for  Ibe  prize. 

From  their  mix'd  breath  warm  exhalations  rise. 

In  beaded  rows  if  drops  now  deck  the  spray. 
While  the  sun  grants  a  momentary  ray. 
Let  but  a  cloud's  broad  shadow  intervene. 
And  stiffen 'd  into  gems  the  drops  are  seen ) 
And  down  the  furrow "d  oak's  broad  southern  tide 
Streams  of  dissolving  rime  no  longer  glide. 

Though  nighl  approaching  bids  fur  rest  prepare. 
Still  the  flail  echoes  through  Ihe  frosty  air. 
Not  stops  (ill  deepest  shades  of  darkness  come. 
Sending  at  length  Ihe  weary  labourer  home. 
From  him,  with  bed  and  nightly  fljod  supplied. 
Throughout  the  yard,  housed  round  on  every  aide. 
Deep  plunging  cuws  their  raslling  feast  enjoy. 
And  snatch  sweet  mnuthfuli  from  the  paatin^  ^ 
Who  moves  unseen  beneilh  his  trailing  Itiafl, 
Fills  the  (all  racks,  and  leaves  a  icattet'd  roia4. 
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Where  oft  the  swine  from  ambush  wann  and  dry 
Bolt  out,  and  scamper  headlong  to  their  sty, 
When  Giles  with  well-known  voice,  already  there, 
Deigns  them  a  portion  of  his  evening  care. 

Ulm,  though  the  cold  may  pierce,  and  storms 
molest, 
Succeeding  hours  shall  cheer  with  warmth  and  rest  { 
Gladness  to  spread,  and  raise  the  grateful  smile. 
He  hurls  the  fagot  bursting  from  the  pile. 
And  many  a  log  and  rifted  trunk  conveys, 
To  heap  the  fire,  and  wide  extend  the  blaze. 
That  quivering  strong  through  every  opening  flies. 
Whilst  smoky  columns  unobstructed  rise. 
For  the  rude  architect,  unknown  to  fame, 
(Nor  symmetry  nor  elegance  his  aim,) 
Who  spread  his  floors  of  solid  oak  on  high, 
On  beams  rough-hewn,  from  age  to  age  that  lie, 
Bade  his  wide  fabric  unimpaired  sustain 
The  orchard's  store,  and  cheese,  and  golden  grain ; 
Bade,  from  its  central  base,  capacious  laid. 
The  well-wrought  chimney  rear  its  lofty  head  % 
Where  since  hath  many  a  savory  ham  been  stored. 
And  tempests  howl'd,  and  Christmas  gambols  roar'd. 

Flat  on  the  hearth  the  glowing  embers  lie. 
And  flames  reflected  dance  in  every  eye : 
There  the  long  billet,  forced  at  last  to  bend. 
While  gushing  sap  froths  out  at  either  end. 
Throws  round  its  welcome  heat : — the  ploughman 

smiles. 
And  oft  the  joke  runs  hard  on  sheepish  Giles^ 
Who  sits  joint  tenant  of  the  corner  stool. 
The  converse  sharing,  though  in  duty's  school ; 
For  now  attentively  tis  liis  to  hear. 
Interrogations  from  the  master's  chair. 
**  Left  ye  your  bleating  charge,  when  daylight  fled. 
Near  where  the  haystack  lifts  its  snowy  head  ? 
Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  so  close  and  warm. 
May  stop  the  slanting  bullets  of  the  storm. 
For,  hark  !  it  blows ;  a  dark  and  dismal  night  t 
Heaven  guide  the  traveller's  fearful  steps  aright ! 
Now  from  the  woods  mistrustful  and  sharp-eyed. 
The  fox  in  silent  darkness  seems  to  glide. 
Stealing  around  us,  listening  as  he  goes, 
If  chance  the  cock  or  stammering  capon  crows. 
Or  goose,  or  nodding  duck,  should  darkling  cry 
Ai  if  apprized  of  lurking  danger  nigh: 
Destruction  waits  them,  Giles,  if  e'er  you  fail 
To  bolt  their  doors  against  the  driving  gale. 
Strew'd  you  (still  mindful  of  th'  unshelter'd  head) 
Burdens  of  straw,  the  cattle's  welcome  bed  ?    [see, 
Thine  heart  should  feel,  what  thou  mayst  hourly 
TTutt  duty^i  basis  is  humanity. 
Of  pain's  unsavory  cup  though  thou  maySt  taste, 
(The  wrath  of  Winter  from  the  bleak  north-east,) 
Thine  utmost  sufferings  in  the  coldest  day 
A  period  terminates,  and  joys  repay. 
Periups  e'en  now,  while  here  those  joys  we  boast. 
Full  many  a  bark  rides  down  the  neighbouring  coast, 
Where  the  high  northern  waves  tremendous  roar. 
Drove  down  by  blasts  from  Norway's  icy  shore. 
The  seaboy  there,  less  fortunate  than  thou. 
Feels  all  thy  pains  in  all  the  gusts  that  blow ; 
His  freezing  hands  now  drench 'd,  now  dry,  by  turns  { 
Now  hML  now  seen,  the  distant  light  that  bums. 
On  MiMrlall  cliff  upraised  a  flaming  guide, 
Tbtt  throws  its  friendly  radiance  o*er  the  tide. 


His  labours  cease  not  with  dccUniBg  day, 
But  toils  and  perils  mark  bis  watery  way ; 
And  whilst  in  peaceful  dreams  scenic  vc  lie. 
The  ruthless  whirlwinds  rage  along  tbc  sky. 
Round  his  head  whistling ;— and  sbalt  tboa  rcpias^ 
While  this  protecting  roof  stUl  shelters  thine  I" 

Mild  as  the  vernal  shower,  his  words  prevail, 
And  aid  the  moral  precept  of  his  tale : 
His  wondering  hearers  learn,  and  cw  keep 
These  first  ideas  of  the  restless  deep  i 
And,  as  the  opening  mind  a  dicait  tnct. 
Present  felicities  in  value  rise. 
Increasing  pleasures  every  boar  tbey  find. 
The  warmth  more  precious,  and  the  shelter  kill: 
Warmth  that  long  reigning  bids  the  eyelids  dsst^ 
As  through  the  blood  its  balmy  influence  goes, 
When  the  cheer'd  heart  forgets  lariguea  and  caM^ 
And  drowsiness  alone  dominion  besurs. 

Sweet  then  the  ploughman*i  sloinbers,  bak  ai 
young. 
When  the  last  topic  dies  upon  his  tongue  t 
Sweet  then  the  bliss  his  transient  dreasis  inspin^ 
Till  chilblains  wake  him,  or  the  snapping  fin. 

He  starts,  and  ever  thoughtful  of  his  team. 
Along  the  glittering  snow  a  feeble  gleam 
Shoots  from  his  lantern,  as  he  yawning  goes 
To  add  fresh  comforts  to  their  nigbtis  repose  s 
Diffusing  fragrance  as  their  food  be  moves^ 
And  pats  the  jolly  sides  of  those  he  k»vet. 
Thus  full  replenish'd,  perfect  eas^  poasess^ 
From  night  till  mom  alternate  food  and  n$L 
No  rightful  cheer  withheld,  no  sleep  debarr^ 
Their  each  day's  labour  brings  its  tuic  rewaid. 
Yet  when  from  plough  or  lumbering  cart  set  tm, 
They  taste  a  while  the  sweets  of  liberty  s 
E'en  sober  Dobbin  lifts  his  clumsy  heel 
And  kicks,  disdainful  of  the  dirty  wheel: 
But  soon,  his  frolic  ended,  yields  again. 
To  trudge  the  road,  and  wear  the  chinkling  dttia. 

Shortsighted  Dobbin ! — ^thou  canst  oa|y  see 
The  trivial  hardships  that  encompass  thee: 
Thy  chains  were  freedom,  and  thy  toils  repose: 
Could  the  poor  postp-horse  tell  thee  all  his  woes: 
Show  thee  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  vaikid. 
The  dreadful  anguish  he  endures  for  gold: 
Hired  at  each  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage. 
That  prompts  the  traveller  on  from  stage  to  sbfn 
Still  on  his  strength  depends  their  boasted  speed} 
For  them    his  limbs   grow  weak,  his  bare  ribi 

bleed; 
And  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  *'**t-***^j 
Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider's  hand 
Becomes  his  bitter  scourge : — tis  he  must  foel 
The  double  efforts  of  the  lash  and  steel  i 
Till  when,  up  hill,  the  destined  inn  he  gaiss. 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pains. 
Prone  from  his  nostrils,  darting  on  the  graund. 
His  breath  emitted  floats  in  clouds  around: 
Drops  chase  each  other  down  his  chest  and  silts, 
And  spatter'd  mud  his  native  colour  hides : 
Through  his  swoln  veins  the  boiling  torrent  fiovs 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knows. 
His  harness  loosed,  he  welcomes,  eager^cd. 
The  pail's  full  draught  that  quivers  by  his  side; 
And  joys  to  see  the  well-known  stable  door, 
Ai  the  starved  mariner  the  Ixieod^  shore. 
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'ell  lor  him  if  here  his  tiifieriiigs  ceased, 
pie  hoan  of  rest  his  pains  appeased  I 
led  again,  and  sternly  bade  to  rise, 
he  lefreshing  slamber  from  his  eyes, 
exhausted  spirits  can  return, 
igh  his  frame  reviving  ardour  bum,     [sore, 
irth  he  must,  though  limping,  maim*d,  and 
V  the  whip  s  the  chaise  is  at  the  door  ^-^ 
lar  tightens,  aiul  again  he  feels 
r-heal'd  wounds  inflamed ;  again  the  wheels 
resume  sameness  in  his  ears  resound, 
oding  dust,  or  miles  of  flinty  ground, 
ghtly  robb'd,  and  injured  day  by  day, 
xmeal  murderers  wear  his  life  away. 
ay*Bt  thou,  Dobbin  ?  what  though  hounds 
wait 

len  jaws  the  moment  of  thy  fate, 
er  fate  attends  ki$  public  race  $ 
is  misery,  and  his  end  disgrace, 
eely  bear  thy  burden  to  the  mill  t 
at  one  short  law, — thy  driver's  wilL 
m  to  thy  memory  ever  true, 
sast  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew ; 
ek  to  childhood  shall  the  mind  with  pride 
t  thy  gentleness  in  many  a  ride 
i,  or  field,  or  village  fair,  when  ttiou 
high  thy  braided  mane  and  comely  brow ! 
:  the  tate  shall  rise  to  homely  fame 
ly  generous  spirit  and  thy  name. 
^  faithfal  to  a  proverb  we  regard 
Inight  chieftain  of  the  fanner's  yard, 
I  whose  guardianship  all  hearts  rejoice, 
y  the  echo  of  his  hollow  voice ; 
fhm  hound  may  faltering  quit  the  pack, 
«  fowl  scent,  and  hasten  yelping  back ; 
n  the  docile  pointer  know  disgrace, 
ing  the  general  instinct  of  his  race ; 
the  mastilT,  or  the  meaner  cur 
s  will  from  the  path  of  duty  err, 
em  of  fidelity  by  diy : 
it  a  murderer,  lurking  for  his  prey  ;j 
ind  Ihe  pastures  or  the  fold  will  creep, 
irard-Iilce,  attack  the  peaceful  sheep, 
be  wanton  mischief  he  pursues, 
0  reeking  blood  his  jaws  imbrues ; 
amain  his  frightcn'd  victims  round, 
th  in  wild  confusion  strews  the  ground; 
earied  out,  to  kennel  sneaks  away, 
kg  his  guilty  paws  till  break  of  day. 
Iced  discover'd,  and  the  news  once  spread, 
ice  hangs  o'er  the  unknown  culprit's  head : 
eful  shepherds  extra  hours  bestow 
nt  watcbings  for  the  common  foe ; 
ost  dreaded  now,  when  rest  and  peace 
wait  the  season  of  the  flock's  increase, 
rt  these  nightly  terrors  to  dispel, 
re  he  sleeps,  his  little  flock  must  tell. 
le  fireside  with  many  a  shrug  he  hies, 
the  full-orb'd  moon  salute  his  eyes, 
ongh  th'  unbroken  stillness  of  the  night 
his  path  her  beams  of  cheering  light. 
untering  step  he  climbs  the  distant  stile, 
sll  around  him  wears  a  placid  smile ; 
^iews   the  white-robed  clouds  in  clusters 
Iriven, 
the  glorious  pageantry  of  heaven. 


Low,  on  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  si^t. 
The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light ; 
Thence  fsncy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly, 
Which  first  will  throw  its  shadow  on  the  eye. 
Passing  the  source  of  light ;  and  thence  away, 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 
Far  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  stilt  more  serene,) 
Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  through  the  air. 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  fiur, 
Scatter'd  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west, 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest 
These,  to  the  raptured  mind,  aloud  proclaim 
Their  miohtt  Shepherd's  everlasting  Name. 

Whilst  thus  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  sool 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll. 
And  loosed  imagination  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  his  home,  and  all  his  little  woes, 
Time  glides  away ;  neglected  duty  calls ; 
At  once  from  plains  of  light  to  earth  he  fitlls, 
And  down  a  narrow  lane,  well  known  by  day, 
With  all  his  speed  pursues  his  sounding  way. 
In  thought  still  half-absorb'd,  and  chill'd  with  cold. 
When  lo !  an  object  frightful  to  behold ; 
A  grisly  spectre,  clothed  in  silver-gray. 
Around  whose  feet  the  waving  shadow's  play. 
Stands  in  his  path  ! — He  stops,  and  not  a  breath 
Heaves  from  his  heart,  that  sinks  almost  to  death. 
Loud  the  owl  halloos  o'er  his  head  unseen ; 
All  else  is  silent,  dismally  serene: 
Some  prompt  ejaculation,  whisper'd  low. 
Yet  bears  him  up  against  the  threatening  foe  | 
And  thus  poor  Giles,  though  half  inclined  to  fly, 
Mutters  his  doubts,  and  strains  his  steadfast  eye. 
**  'TIS  not  my  crimes  thou  comest  here  to  reprove  i 
No  murders  stain  my  soul,  no  perjured  love ; 
If  thou'rt  indeed  what  here  thou  seem'st  to  be. 
Thy  dreadful  mbsion  cannot  reach  to  me. 
By  parents  taught  still  to  mistrust  mine  eyes, 
Still  to  approach  each  object  of  surprise. 
Lest  fancy's  formful  visions  should  deceive 
In  moonlight  paths,  or  glooms  of  falling  eve, 
This  then's  the  moment  when  my  mind  should  try 
To  scan  thy  motionless  deformity ; 
But  0,  the  fearful  task  !  yet  well  I  know 
An  aged  ash,  with  many  a  spreading  bough, 
(Beneath  whose  leaves  I've  found  a  summer's  bdwer. 
Beneath    whose    trunk    I've  weather'd   many  a 

shower,) 
Stands  singly  down  this  solitary  way. 
But  far  beyond  where  now  my  footsteps  stay. 
Tis  true,  thus  far  I've  come  with  heedless  haste ; 
No  reckoning  kept,  no  passing  objects  traced  x 
And  can  I  then  have  reach 'd  that  very  tree  ? 
Or  is  its  rcve  end  form  assumed  by  thee  ?" 
The  happy  thought  alleviates  his  pain : 
He  creeps  another  step ;  then  stops  again : 
Till  slowly,  as  his  noiseless  feet  draw  near, 
Its  perfect  lineaments  at  once  appear; 
Its  crown  of  shivering  ivy  whispering  peace. 
And  its  white  bark  that  fronts  the  moon's  pale  face. 
Now,  whilst  his  blood  mounts  upward,  now  he 

knows 

The  solid  gain  that  from  conviction  flows  | 

And  strengthen 'd  confidence  shall  hence  f\ilfil 

(With  conscious  innocence  more  valued  still 
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Tbe  dmriett  task  that  wiDter  ni^ts  can  briof, 
By  chmdiTard  dark,  or  grorey  or  fairy  ring  i 
Still  buoying  up  the  timid  mind  of  yoath. 
Till  loitering  reaioo  hoists  the  scale  of  truth. 
With  these  blest  guardians  Giles  his  course  pumcf , 
Till  numbering  his  heary-sided  ewes. 
Surrounding  stillness  tranquillize  his  breast. 
And  shape  the  dreams  that  wait  his  hours  of  rest. 

As  when  retreating  tempests  we  behold. 
Whose  skirts  at  length  the  azure  sky  unfold. 
And  full  of  murmurings  and  mingled  wrath. 
Slowly  nnsbrond  the  smiling  face  of  earth. 
Bringing  the  bosom  joy  {  so  Winter  flies  l^ 
And  see  the  source  of  life  and  light  uprise ! 
▲  heightening  arch  o'er  southern  hills  he  bends  i 
Warm  on  the  cheek  the  slanting  beam  descendii 
And  gives  the  reeking  mead  a  brighter  hue, 
And  draws  the  modest  primrose  bud  to  Tiew. 
Yet  frosts  succeed,  and  winds  impetuous  rush. 
And  hailstDims  rattle  through  the  budding  bush ; 
And  nigh-&ll'n  faunbs  require  the  shepherd^  eaie, 
And  teesaing  ewes,  that  still  their  burdens  bear  i 
Beneath  whose  sides  to-morrow's  dawn  may  see 
The  milk-white  strangers  bow  the  trembling  knee  i 
At  whose  first  birth  the  powerful  instinetl  seen 
That  fills  with  champions  the  daisied  green  t 
For  ewes  that  stood  aloof  with  fearful  eye. 
With  stamping  foot  now  men  and  dogs  defy, 
And  obstinately  faithful  to  their  young. 
Guard  their  first  steps  to  join  the  bleating  thnmg. 

But  casualties  and  death  from  damps  and  eold 
WiU  stiU  attend  the  well-conducted  fold : 
Her  tender  offiiprlng  dead,  the  dam  aloud 
Calls,  and  runs  wild  amidst  th'  unconscious  ercywd  i 
And  orphan 'd  sucklings  raise  the  piteous  cry ; 
No  wool  to  warm  them,  no  defenders  nigh. 
And  must  her  Jtreamiog  milk  then  flow  in  run  ? 
Must  unregarded  innocence  complain  f 
No  f— ^re  this  strong  solid^de  subside. 
Maternal  fondness  may  be  fresh  applied. 
And  the  adopted  stripling  still  may  find 
A  parent  most  assiduously  kind. 


For  this  hels  4oqmM  awhile  disgnacd  to  laagc, 
(For  fnad  or  loice  moit  work  the  wish'd-fo 


For  this  his  pwdecanoils  skin  he  wears. 
Till,  cheated  into  tenderness  and  cares. 
The  unsuspecting  dam,  contented  grown. 
Cherish  and  guard  the  foundling  as  her  own. 

Thus  all  by  turns  to  hu  perfection  rise; 
Thus  twins  are  parted  to  increase  their  si»: 
Thus  instinct  yieUs  as  interest  points  the  wiy, 
Till  the  bright  flock,  augmmtiBg  ereiy  day, 
On  sunny  hills  and  vales  of  springiBg  flowcn. 
With  ceaseless  clamour  greet  the  Tcnal  hovs. 

The  humbler  shepherd  here  with  joy  heheUi 
Th'  approved  ecoDomy  of  ttowied  fisldB, 
And,  in  his  small  contracted  louBd  of  caici, 
A4justs  the  praetke  of  each  hint  be  heui: 
For  boys  with  wnlation  learn  to  ^ow. 
And  boast  their  pastures,  and  their  heallhfid  Aiv 
Of  well-giown  lambt,  the  gloiy  ci  tbe  Spibf  i 
And  field  to  field  in  eoinpetitioo  bria^ 

E'en  Giles,  for  all  his  cares  and  walehi«ppHi^ 
And  all  his  contasti  with  tbe  wintij  Uast, 
ClaimB  a  lull  share  of  that  sweet  piaiie  bsalsiM 
By  gazing  neigfaboon,  when  aknig  tbe  read, 
Or  Tillage  green,  his  curily-fioet«d  thnag 
Suspends  the  chorus  of  the  fpinnnr^  aopg  i 
When  admintion^  unsAeeted  gnee 
Lisps  from  the  tongue,  and  beitfBa  te  tveiy  frsb 
Delightful  moments .«— Sunshina,  health,  sal  joy, 
Play  round,  and  cheer  the  clevnlad  hoj ! 
«  Another  spring!"  his  heart  exnltii^ciiBii 
"Another  year !  with  pramieed  *>'*— ^*p  tin  .^ 
EiuuiAL  Powsa!  fkom  wfaooi   there  htaabp 

flow. 
Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  kaov! 
Seed-time  and  harvest  let  me  eee  again ; 
Wander  the  leaf-strewn  wood,  the  fnoea  ptaii! 
Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  plaia,  tisi^ 
Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  not; 
And  let  me  oyer,  midst  tlqr  bounties,  nire 
An  humble  note  of  thinkfulneii  and  pnise.'* 
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WnxxAM  WoBSfwoftTB,  Um  fbnnder  of  whtt  is 
Ucd  tlw  Iiftk«  icbool  of  poetry,  wu  born  ia  1770, 

A  Kspccteblo  fomily,  at  Coekennouth,  in  Cnm- 
rlaiid.  He  received  hit  earlj  education  at  the 
ammar-icbool  of  Hawkihead,  where  he  greatly 
EcelM  in  his  classical  studies,  and  was  remark- 
ile  lor  hii  tbonghtfol  disposition,  and  taste  for 
It/try t  in  which  he  made  his  first  attempt,  when  at 
c  a^  of  thirteen.  In  1787,  he  was  removed  to 
;.  John^ls  Collefe»  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
.  A.  and  M.  A. ;  and,  in  1793,  he  published  a 
letieal  account  of  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  conti* 
mt,  entitled  Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse,  ftc., 
llowcd  by  the  Evening  Walk,  an  epistle,  in  verse, 
Idresacd  to  a  yoong  lady.  In  alluding  to  the  De- 
Tiptive  Sketches,  says  Coleridge,  **  seldom,  if  ever, 
as  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
love  tlie  literary  horizon  .more  evidently  an- 
mneed.**  After  wandering  about  in  various  parts 
'  England,  our  author  took  a  cottage  at  Alforton, 
I  Somefsetshire,  near  the  then  residence  of  Cole- 
dge,  where  they  were  regarded  by  the  good  peo« 
ke  of  the  neighbourhood  as  spies  and  agents  of  the 
rench  Directory.  Our  benevolent  author,  however, 
ppean  to  have  been  considered  the  more  dangerous 
ttracterof  thetfro.  *<  As  to  Coleridge,"  one  of  the 
Irish  aathorities  is  said  to  have  remarked,  **  there 
I  not  so  much  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  wild  brain 
at  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost;  but  that 
-^(Wordsworth)  he  is  the  dark  traitor.  You 
ever  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject"  In 
798,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads, 
rhich  met  with  much  abuse  and  few  admirers,  but 
bose  who  applauded,  applauded  enthusiastically. 

In  1803,  he  married  a  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of 
'carith,  and  settled  at  Grassmere,  in  Westmoreland^ 
at  which  county,  as  well  as  that  of  Cumberland, 
c  was  subsequently  appointed  distributor  of  stamps, 
n  1S07,  he  gave  to  the  public  a  second  volume  of 
lii  Ballads ;  and,  in  1809,  with  an  intention  to 
ecommend  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
rith  Spain,  he  published  his  only  prose  production, 
ODcerning  the  relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
Ad  Portugal  to  each  other.  In  1814,  appeared,  in 
[lurto,  his  Excursion,  a  poem,  which  has  been 
lighly  extolled,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  most 
>rigioal  and  best  compositions.  It  was  followed, 
10  1815,  by  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstonej  and,  in 
lSt9,  by  his  Peter  Bell,  to  the  merits  of  which  we 
lost  confess  ourselves  strangers.  During  the  same 
year,  he  published  his  Wagonner,  a  tale  {  followed, 
m  18^,  by  the  River  Duddon,  a  series  of  sonnets  ; 
tiA  Vaudracour  and  Julia,  with  other  pieces ;  and 

iccksiastical  Sketches.    In  1833,  he  printed  Me- 


morials of  a  Tour  on  the  Continenti  also  a  De- 
scription of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  illustrative  remarks  on  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Alps.  His  last  publication  was  Yarrow 
Revisited,  which  appeared  in  1834. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  a  matter 
of  critical  dispute  ever  since  he  first  made  pretenswn 
to  any,  and  it  is  yet  a  question  with  some,  whether 
his  productions  are  not  those  of  **  an  inspired  idioL** 
It  would  be,  however,  useless  to  deny  him  the 
reputation  of  a  poet,  though  between  .the  equally 
extravagant  adoration  and  censure,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  object,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact 
position  which  will  be  ultimately  assigned  him  in 
the  rank  of  literature.  Coleridge,  who,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
says  that,  **  in  imaginative  powers,  Wordsworth 
stands  nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed, 
and  his  own."  The  author  of  an  essay  on  his 
theory  and  writings,  printed  in  Blackwood's  Bia- 
gazine  fur  1830,  gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  his 
poetical  genius.  "The  variety  of  subjects,"  lie 
observes,  "  which  Wordsworth  has  touched  i  the 
varied  powers  which  he  has  displayed  ;  the  passages 
of  redeeming  beauty  interspersed  even  aDu>ngst  the 
worst  and  dullest  of  his  productions ;  the  origin- 
ality of  detached  thoughts,  scattered  throughout 
works,  to  which,  on  the  whole,  we  must  deny  the 
praise  of  originality;  the  deep  pathos,  and  occa- 
sional grandeur  of  his  style }  the  real  poetical 
feeling  which  generally  runs  through  its  many 
modulations ;  his  accurate  observation  of  external 
nature  ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  blends  the 
purest  and  most  devotional  thoughts  with  the  glo- 
ries of  the  visible  universe — all  these  are  merits, 
which  so  far  *  make  up  in  number  what  they  want 
in  weight,*  that,  although  insufficient  to  raise  him 
to  the  shrine,  tbey  fairly  admit  him  within  the 
sacred  temple  of  poesy."  For  our  own  parts,  though 
we  are  not  among  those  who  call,  as  some  of  his 
admirers  do,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  **  an  actual 
revelation,"  we  admit  to  have  found  in  his  works 
beauties  which  no  other  poet,  perhaps,  could  have 
struck  out  of  the  peculiar  sphere  to  which  he  has 
confined  his  imagination.  His  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood,  and  a  few  others,  are  sublime  composi- 
tions) whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  lines  to  a 
Glow-worm,  et  id  omne  genta,  are  despicable  and 
ridiculous. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
never  been  impeached  by  his  most  virulent  enemies, 
if  he  has  any  ;  and  no  man  is  more  esteemed  and 
respected  for  his  amiable  qualities. 
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THE   EXCURSION, 


BKIlfO  A  PORTION  OF  THE  XECLUBK. 


PREFACE. 

The  title  announces  that  thU  U  only  z  portion 
of  z  poem  ;  and  the  reader  must  be  here  apprized 
that  it  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  long  and 
laborious  work  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts. 
—The  author  will  candidly  acknowledge  that,  if 
the  first  of  these  had  been  completed,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  he  should 
have  preferred  the  natural  order  of  publication,  and 
have  given  that  to  the  world  first;  but,  as  the 
second  division  of  the  work  was  designed  to  refer 
more  to  passing  events,  and  to  an  existing  state  of 
things,  than  the  others  wore  meant  to  do,  more 
continuous  exertion  was  naturally  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  greater  progress  made  here  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  poem  ;  and  as  this  part  does  not  depend  upon 
the  preceding,  to  a  degree  which  will  materially 
injure  its  own  peculiar  interest,  the  author,  com- 
plying with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  valued 
friends,  presents  the  following  pages  to  the  public. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state  whence  the  poem,  of 
which  the  Excursion  is  a  part,  derives  its  title  of 
the  Recluse. — Several  years  ago,  when  the  author 
retired  to  his  native  mountains,  with  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work  that 
might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should 
take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how 
far  nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
employment    As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he 
undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  them.      That  work,  addiessed  to  a  dear 
friend,  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the    author's    intellect   is 
deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished ;  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  which  gnre  rise  to  it  was 
a  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical  poem, 
containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society ;  and 
to  be  entitled,  the   Recluse;    as  having  for  its 
principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  living  in  retirement. — The  preparatory  poem 
is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of  the 
author's  mind    to    the  point  when  he  was  ira- 
boldened  to  hope  that  his  faculties  were  sufficiently 
matured   for  entering  upon  the    arduous    labour 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and  the  two 
works  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  each 
other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  anti- 
chapol  has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church.     Con- 
tinuing this  allusion,  he  ma}'  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  his  minor  pieces,  which  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged, 
will  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  to  have  such 
connexion  with  the  main  work  as  may  give  them 
claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and   sepulchral   recesses,  ordinarily  included    in 
those  edifices. 

The  author  would  not  have  deemed  himself 
justified  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much  of 
performances  either  unfinished,  or  unpublished,  if 


he  had  not  thought  that  the  labour  bestowed  \ij 
him  upon  what  be  hat  heretofore  mud  bow  hii 
before  the  public,  entitled  him  to  cukdid  attentiii 
for  such  a  statement  ai  be  thinks  nccctsarj  ts 
throw  light  upon  his  endcftvonn  to  please,  and  ki 
would  hope,  to  benefit  his  coantfymcii. — ^Nothii| 
further  need  be  added,  than  that  the  first  aad  ttiri 
parts  of  the  Recluse  will  coniist  chiefly  of  aiedil^ 
tions  in  the  author's  own  peraon  ;  mod  that  io  Ikt 
intermediate  part  (the  Excnrsioo)  tlic  iDtcrvartoi 
of  characters  speaking  is  emplojred,  and  laacfkiii 
of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  author^  intention  fbnnally  to  a- 
nounce  a  system ;  it  was  more  •wimatiit^  to  ^m  U 
proceed  in  a  different  coorae ;  and  if  be  Ai&  m^ 
ceed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  cleur  tbooghn,  HmSf 


images,  and  strong  feelingi,  the  reader  will  knt 


no  difficulty  in  extracting  the  ijatem  for 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  following  pem| 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  the 
may  be  acceptable  as  a  kind  of  proapectM  of  Ai 
design  and  scope  of  the  whole  poem. 

**  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  hooua  lift^ 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  pereeiTe 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise. 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadncM  nizti 
And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoo^ti 
And  dear  remembrances  whose  presence 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— To  these  emotions,  whensoe'er  they 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  cirenmstaBfli, 
Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  herself, 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  vene. 
Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope  ' 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  laith } 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress  ; 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power  i 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread; 
Of  the  individual  mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  •nprraw 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all ; 
I  sing: — <  fit  audience  let  me  find  though  frv!* 
**  So  pray'd,  more  gaining  than   he  aik'd,  Ifei 
bard. 
Holiest  of  men. — ^Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  most  sink 
Deep — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  world 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  roL 
All  strcngth-^11  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  fonn  i 
Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angels,  and  the  empyreal  thronct^ 
I  pass  them  unalarm'd.    Not  chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy^— acoop'd  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  a«ff 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man. 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
—Beauty— a  living  presence  of  the  earth, 
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■ort  ftif  idctl  foraM 
dtlieito  fpiriti  hath  eompoied 
•leilali— wtiti  upon  mj  ftepf  i 
ti  hcftara  DM  M  I  more, 
jhhov.    FutdiM,  and  groYct 
•ti  fleUa— ]ik«  thoM  of  oU 
UkBtte  maiD,  why  thoald  thej  he 
flfdepartadthiof^ 
OB  of  what  iMver  waa 
liBg  Intallcet  of  aaD, 
to  this  goodly  Qnirene 
tj  paniop,  diall  find  theM 
Ht  of  the  eonmon  daj. 
« th«  hliHfiil  hoar  anivei^ 
fai  iDMljr  peaee,  the  ipoosal  vene 
»—iiimmliiie  r^-and,  by  woxds 
tf  Bothing  wore  than  what  we  are, 
•  the  MBBial  from  theix  sleep 
wtai  the  f  acant  and  the  vain 
inee;  while  mj  Toice  proclaims 
1^  the  indiTidaal  mind 
icsslee  powers  pertiape  no  less 
ipedes)  to  the  external  world 
d  how  exquisitely,  too, 
It  little  heard  of  among  men, 
worid  is  fitted  to  the  mind  i 
iea  (hy  bo  lower  name 
V)  whkh  they  with  blended  might 
-tiiii  is  ovr  high  argument 
U  Iwuits  foregoing,  if  I  oft 
•where— to  travel  near  the  tribes 
ips  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 
iwlnns  Bmtaally  inflamed ; 
manity  in  fields  and  groves 
isiguish  I  or  must  hang 
W9  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
inicadoed  evermore 
rails  of  cities ;  may  these  sounds 
Bthentie  comment, — that  even  these 
i  not  downcast  or  forlorn  ? 
■<0|Aetie  spirit !  that  inspiresl 
HNd*  of  universal  earth, 
I  thingi  to  come ;  and  dost  possess 
BB  temple  in  the  hearts 
Mta  s  upon  me  bestow 
loine  iBSight ;  tliat  my  song 
ko  virtne  in  its  place  may  shine ; 
oigBaat  inflience,— and  secure, 
all  malevolent  effect 
tations  that  extend  their  sway 
tbo  nether  sphere  !— And  if  with  this 
lowly  matter  $  with  the  thing 
idy  describe  the  mind  and  man 
ng,  aad  who,  and  what  he  was, 
vrj  being  that  beheld 
— when  and  where,  and  how  be  lived  f— 
labour  useless.    If  such  theme 
ith  highest  objects,  then,  dread  power, 
:ioos  favour  is  the  primal  source 
lination,  may  my  life 
t  image  of  a  better  time, 
desires,  and  simpler  manners ; — nurse 


M  own  fears,  nor  the  prufihetic  soul 
rido  irorld  drcamlag  on  thingi  to  comp. 

Skakaptare^a  Sonneta. 
63 


My  heart  in  genuine  freedom ; — all  pure  thoughts 
Be  with  me  r— to  shall  thy  unfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end !" 


TO  THB  XIOBT  HOROUmAXLK 

WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  LONSDALE,  K.  O.  Jte.  Jte. 

Orr,  through  thy  £iir  domains,  illustrious  peer ! 
In  youth  I  roam'd,  on  youthful  pleasures  bent ; 
And  mused  in  rocky  cell  or  sylvan  tent. 
Beside  swif^flowing  Lowther's  current  clear. 
—Now,  by  thy  care  befriended,  I  appear 
Before  thee,  Lonsdale,  and  this  work  present, 
A  token  (may  it  prove  a  monument !) 
Of  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere. 
Gladly  would  I  have  waited  till  my  task 
Had  reached  its  close ;  but  life  u  insecure, 
And  hope  full  oft  fallacious  as  a  dream  t 
Therefore,  for  what  is  here  produced  I  ask 
Thy  favour }  trusting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  offering,  though  imperfect,  premature. 

William  Wobimwobth. 
B/dal  Blount,  Wesunoreland, 
July  39, 1814. 


THE  EXCURSION. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  summer  forenoon.  The  author  reaches  a  ruined  cottage 
upon  a  common,  and  there  meets  with  a  revered  friend 
the  Wanderer,  of  whom  he  gives  an  account.  The  Wan- 
derer while  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that 
surround  the  cottage  relates  the  hisiorjof  its  last  inha, 
biUnL 


BOOK  FIRST, 

THE  WANDERER. 

'TWAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high  t 
Southward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
Through  a  pale  steam :  but  all  the  northern  downs. 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  show*d  far  off 
A  surface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds  x  shadows  that  lay  in  spots 
Determined  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed ; 
Pleasant  to  him  who  on  the  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade. 
Where  the  wien  warbles  ;  while  the  dreaming  man, 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody. 
With  sidelong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene. 
By  power  of  that  impending  covert  thrown 
To  finer  distance.    Other  lot  was  mine ; 
Yet  with  good  hope  that  soon  1  should  obtain 
As  grateful  resting-place,  and  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  baffled  ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  bust  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face. 
And  ever  with  mc  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  level  stoutl  a  gruve, 
The  wishM  for  port  to  which  my  course  was  bound 
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Thither  I  came»  and  there,  amid  the  gloom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms, 
Appear'd  a  roofless  hut ;  four  naked  wallf 
That  stared  upon  each  other  !  I  looked  round. 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
Him  whom  I  sought ;  a  man  of  reverend  age, 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpair'd. 
There  was  be  seen  upon  the  cottage  l>encb, 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 
An  iron-pointed  stafT  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  mark'd  the  day  before — alone 
And  stationM  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Tum'd  toward  the  sun  then  setting,  while  thatstaiT 
Afforded  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
Detain 'd  for  contemplation  or  repose, 
Graceful  support ;  his  countenance  meanwhile 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  he  remained 
Unrecognised ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight, 
With  slackenM  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged, 
At  such  unthought  of  meeting. — For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly  ;  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waited  for  me  here. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  tried  friends :  amid  a  pleasant  vale. 
In  the  antique  market  village  where  were  pass*d 
My  school-days,  an  apartment  he  had  own'dl, 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew. 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  there. 
He  loved  me  ;  from  a  swarm  of  rosy  boys 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks — too  thoughtful  for  my  yearL 
Af  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.    Many  a  time, 
On  holydays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods  .* 
We  sate — we  walk*d ;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen  ;  and  often  touched 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Tum'd  inward ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 
Old  songs — the  product  of  his  native  hills ; 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool,  refreshing  water  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  diffused   [drought, 
Through  a  parch'd  meadow-ground,  in  time  of 
Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse: 
How  precious  when  in  riper  days  I  learn 'd 
To  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity  ! 

O  !  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature ;  men  endow *d  with  highest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ; 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth. 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  th'  inspiring  aid  of  books. 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe. 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame,] 
Not  having  here  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favour'd  beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time. 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.    Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least ;  else  sxirely  this  man  had  not  left        | 


His  graces  unreveal'4  tad  onproclaim'd. 
But,  at  the  miDd  was  fiU*d  with  inward  Ug^ 
So  not  without  diitinction  had  be  lived. 
Beloved  and  honour'd — Ui  as  he  mm  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech, 
And  something  that  maj  serve  to  set  ia  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness. 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  sund 
Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  Tens  j 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  end  siak 
Or  rise  as  venerable  nature  lesids. 
The  high  and  tender  Muees  shell  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 
And  listening  time  reward  with  sacred  pniMi 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  boimi 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  fium. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  gniund. 
His  parents,  with  their  nunerons  offspring  4«iK| 
A  yirtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor ! 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  gnve. 
And  fearing  God  ;  the  very  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reveresiee  for  Ged^  wort, 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintainM 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  Cnglisb  giMii 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  spail^ 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills  s 
But,  through  th*  indement  and  the  peiilwi  itjt 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repairM, 
EquippM  with  saiehel,  lo  a  achool,  that  ttsod 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain'^  dreary  edge, 
Remote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock  !    From  that  bleak 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  aboye  his  hcftl. 
And  travellM  through  the  wood,  with  no 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he 
So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 
In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  fkee. 
While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before^ 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  pewsr 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impcc«V 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seem^ 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.    He  had  received 
A  precious  gift }  for,  as  he  grew  in  jrcars. 
With  these  impressions  would  he  still  caBpsie 
All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  and 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attaiuM 
An  active  power  to  fasten  images 
Upon  his  brain ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.    Nor  did  he  ful. 
While  yet  a  child,  with  a  childt  eagerness 
Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 
On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  bremht 
To  feed  such  appetite  i  nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning: — in  the  after  day 
Of  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlora. 
And  mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 
He  sate,  arid  e*en  in  their  fixM  lineaments. 
Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye. 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 
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Comronning  with  the  glorious  universe. 
Fall  often  wishM  he  that  the  winds  might  rtge 
When  they  were  silent ;  far  more  fondlj  now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  lore 
Tempestuous  nights — the  conflict  and  the  soundt 
That  live  in  darkness  :-»from  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  ask'd  repose ;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scann'd  the  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus. 
And  vainly  by  alt  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought. 
Thus  was  he  rear'd ;  much  wanting  to  assiat 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more, 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
StrengthenM  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life.— 
But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints. 
He  now  was  summon'd  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  mother,  he  essayM  to  teach 
A  village  school ;  but  wandering  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  the  youth  rcsign'd 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks 
The  freebom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attach'd  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steadfast  clouds,]  did  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on. 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load ! 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight ; 
And  their  hard  service,  deem*d  debasing  now, 
Gain*d  merited  respect  in  simpler  times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round  them 

dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration— all  dependent 
Upon  the  pedlar's  toil — supplied  their  wants. 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  wares  he  brought 
Not  ignorant  was  the  youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease  ; — for  him  it  bore 
Attractions  manifold ; — and  this  he  chose. 
His  parents  on  the  enterprise  bestowM 
Their  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
Foreboding  evil.     From  his  native  bills 
He  waT*dor*d  far  j  much  did  he  see  of  men,* 

*  At  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  pn* Judices  of  arti- 
ficial society,  I  have  ever  boon  ready  to  pay  homage  to  the 
aristocracy  «if  nature;  under  a  convictioa  that  vigoious 
human-heartedncfls  is  the  constituent  principle  of  true 
taste.  It  may  still,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  have  proM 
t^timnny  how  far  a  character,  employed  fur  purpoare 
of  imagination,  is  founded  upon  ^rneral  fact.  I,  therefare, 
8ub>>lii  an  exiraci  fnim  an  author  who  had  opportunities 
of  being  well  acquAiotod  with  a  class  i>f  men,  from  wlxMn 
my  own  persoual  knowledge  imboldened  me  to  draw  this 
ponralu 


Their  mannerf ,  their  cnjojincnts  and  ponnits. 

Their  pasaions  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  those 

Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 

That,  mid  the  simpler  forms  of  runJ  life, 

Rxist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 

And  speak  a  plainer  language.    In  the  wood^ 

A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields^ 

Itinerant  in  this  labour,  be  had  pnssM 

The  better  portion  of  his  time  i  and  then 

Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 

Amid  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  pcnee 

And  liberty  of  nature  i  there  he  kept 

In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 

Hu  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  loTc. 

Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cues 

Of  ordinary  life ;  unvez'd,  nnwrnrpM 

By  partial  bondage.    In  his  steady  eoaae. 

No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 

No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grieC 

Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 

His  heart  lay  open ;  and,  by  natme  tmcd 

And  cmistant  disposition  of  his  thon^tt 

To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  mlive 

To  all  that  was  e^joyM  where'er  he  went, 

And  all  that  was  endured  i  foi  in  iiw»— if 

Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cbeeifolnea. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  withoat 

That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wrelchednen 

With  coward  fears.    He  conld  ag'iifrd  to  soflsr 

With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.    Ilenee  it  csai 

That  in  our  best  experience  he  wms  rich. 

And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life^ 

**  We  learn  from  Csesar  and  other  Roman  aiilinflM 
the  travelling  merchants  who  freqDenled  Gaul  aai  «Av 
barbarous  countrtea,  either  newly  cofiquered  by  the  ■§■■ 
arms,  or  bordering  on  the  Roman  conquesu,  vftv  ner  As 
first  to  make  the  inhabiunts  of  those  countries  i 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  modes  of  lifr,  and  10  h 
them  with  an  inclination  to  follow  the  Roman 
and  to  enjoy  Roman  convenlenciea.  In  Konk 
travelling  merchants  from  the  aeulemema  have  does  1 
continue  to  do  much  more  toward  civil iaiag  the 
natives,  than  all  the  miasionariea,  Papisi  or  Fmmmb 
who  have  ever  been  sent  among  them. 

"his  laitheriobeolaerved,  forihecnditflf  tklsam 
useful  class  of  men,  that  they  commonly  ooaniMs^lf 
their  personal  manners,  no  leas  than  by  the  sale  cf  Ask 
wares,  to  the  refinement  of  the  people  among  whoa  Aiy 
travel.  Their  dealings  form  them  to  great  qakkasarf 
wit  and  acuieneas  of  judgment.  Having  nrnnsiff  asm 
sion  to  recommend  themselves  and  their  goods,  ihfj  a^ 
quire  habits  of  the  most  obliging  attenUon  and  iht  am 
insinuating  address.  As  in  their  |>iJi*giti*«tt«m*  thfy  feais 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  manners  of  varisssHM 
and  various  cities,  they  become  eminemly  skilM  ia  As 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Am  thep  wtmdtr,  §mtk  wimmt 
through  thinljf-tHhtMteddistrirU,  thepfarm  kakU»^f^ 
JUction  and  iftublime  ecntmrnptatiom.  Whh  all  ihHS 
qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  they  should  oAea  tai  is 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  the  besa  mimrs  of 
and  censors  of  manners:  and  rtioold  contribme  1 
polish  the  roughness,  and  soften  the  rusticity  of 
saniry.  It  is  nut  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yean.  1 
young  man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland  to '. 
of  purpose  to  rarrj^  thg  pack,  was  considered,  as  s«iai  ■ 
lead  the  life,  and  acquire  the  fortune  of  a  gesstassa 
When,  after  twenty  yean*  absence,  In  that  booMnUs 
Ime  of  empli^ment,  he  returned  with  his  acqu«::i9as  u 
his  native  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a  ^eailncaa  ta  mi 
Intents  and  purposes.**— Brrow's  Journey  in  &•. 
vol.  I.  p.  8Sk 
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ee,  miniitely,  in  hit  Tmrionf  rornids, 
olMcrT«d  the  pngren  and  decay 
r  mindia  of  rnindi  and  bodiei  too 
tary  of  many  funiliet, 
cj  had  pioiptrMi  how  they  were  o'ei^ 
hvown 

ion  or  lifrhawe  i  or  nich  misrule 
fha  unthinking  masten  of  the  earth 
ee  the  nationa  groans— Thii  active  coune 
m*d  till  proTiiion  for  his  wants 
»  obtainM } — the  wanderer  then  resolved 
tlie  remnant  of  his  days — ^untaskM 
sodlcM  services    from  hardship  free, 
ing  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease. 
1  be  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
wild  paths  s  and  by  the  summer's  warmtb 
often  would  he  leave  his  home 
mcy  far,  reviuting  the  scenes 
his  memoiy  were  most  endear'd.^ 
I  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  ondamp'd 
dly-mindedness  or  anxious  care ; 
Dt,  amdioas,  thooghtftil,  and  refresh*d 
riedge  gather'd  up  from  day  to  day  {^ 
d  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 
icottiah  church,  both  on  himself  and  those 
MMB  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
nghsodof  herpurityi  and  still 
chM  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye.  ' 
nmcmber'd  in  his  riper  age 
liitiide,  and  reverential  thoughts. 
he  native  vigour  of  his  mind, 
ahitnal  wanderings  out  of  doors, 
incta,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
r.  In  docile  childhood  or  in  youth, 
mbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
lied  all  away  t  so  true  was  this, 
wtimes  his  religion  seemM  to  me 
(ht,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods ; 
the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
til  belief  as  grace  divine  inspired, 
■  icasQB  dictated  with  awe. 
tly  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
f  kindlier  nature.    The  rough  sports 
ing  wayi  of  chikiren  vez'd  not  him ) 
t  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
OM  age ;  nor  did  the  sick  mant  tale, 
atemal  sympathy  addressed, 
dnetant  bearing. 

Plain  his  garb ; 
^ght  salt  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
ath  dntiei  i  yet  he  vras  a  man 
I OBC  could  have  pass'd  without  remark. 
id  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
vbole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
I  compressM  the  fresluiess  of  his  cheek 
rrower  circle  of  deep  red, 
loC  Umed  his  eye  t  that,  under  brows 
■d  gray,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
xt  of  youth ;  which,  like  a  being  made 
beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come, 
ir  tnch  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 


i  framed  t  and  such  his  course  of  life 
-,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff, 
d  memorial  of  relioquish'd  toils, 


Upon  that  cottage  bench  reposed  his  limbs, 
Screen'd  from  the  sun.    Supine  the  wanderer  lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  half  shut. 
The  shadows  of  the  breezy  elms  above 
Dappling  his  face.    He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand,  some  minutes*  space. 
At  length  I  hail'd  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoopM  a  running  stream.    He  rose, 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled,  *«  »Ti8,»»  said  I,  *«  a  burning  day : 
My  lips  are  parch'd  with  thirst,  but  you,  it  seems. 
Have  somewhere  found  relief."    He,  at  the  word, 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-brier,  bade  me  climb 
The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrub  look*d  out 
Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 
iVIark'd  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  they 

pass'd. 
The  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips. 
Or  currants,  banging  from  their  leaOcss  items 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erleap 
The  broken  wall.    I  look*d  around,  and  there. 
Where  too  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  alder  boughs 
Join'd  in  a  cold,  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 
Shrouded  with  willow  flowers  and  plumy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slak&I,  and  from  tlie  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  rctum'd 
Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench ; 
And,  while  beside  him,  with  uncover*d  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire. 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air. 
Thus  did  he  sjieak.    *<  I  sec  around  me  here 
Tilings  which  you  cannot  see :  we  die,  my  friend. 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed  ;  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left. — 
The  poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves, 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn. 
And  senseless  rocks ;  nor  idly  ;  fur  they  speak, 
In  these  their  iuvocatiuus,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.     Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perlups  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 
And  grow  with  thought,    fieside  yon  spring  I  stood. 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seem'd  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken  ;  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  tliem  up 
In  mortal  stillness  ;  and  they  minister'd 
To  human  comfort    Stooping  down  to  drink. 
Upon  the  slimy  footstonc  1  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wuodon  bowl. 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  only 
To  the  soft  handlin<;  of  the  elements : 
Tlicre  let  the  relic  lie — fi>nd  thought — vain  words  s 
Forgive  them  ; — never — never  did  my  stejw 
Approach  this  duor  but  she  who  dwell  within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.     O,  sir  !  the  g'Jod  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
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Burn  to  the  socket    Minjr  a  ^-tssenger 
Hath  bless'd  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looki, 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring :  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seem'd  she  loved  him.    She  is  dead. 
The  light  extinguish'd  of  her  lonely  hut. 
The  hut  itself  abandon'd  to  decay, 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave ! 

M I  speak,"  continued  he,  **  of  one  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bloom'd  beneath  this  lowly  roof. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love. 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts :  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  being — who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  partner  lack*d  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart  s 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom. 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass, — ^in  early  spring. 
Ere  the  last  star  had  vanish'd. — They  who  pass'd 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fen^ 
Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply, 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light 
Had  fail'd,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.    So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope, — next  to  the  God  in  heaven. 

"  Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harvest.    It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 
A  worse  aflBietion  in  the  plague  of  war ; 
This  happy  land  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  wanderer  then  among  the  cottages 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season ;  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor  $ 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be, 
And  their  place  knew  them  not     Meanwhile, 

abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous  yean 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  autumn, 
When  her  life's  helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  lay. 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.    In  disease 
He  linger'd  long:  and  when  his  strength  retum'd, 
He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age, 
Was  all  consumed.    A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 
With  care  and  sorrow :  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill  requitted  labour  turnM  adrift. 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charitjc 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children — ^happier  far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks ! 

**  A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 


Had  fiU'd  with  plenty,  and  poisertM  in  piiCi^ 
This  lonely  oottafpe.    At  his  door  he  floodt 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tODCt 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them  $  or  with  his  kniii 
Carved  uneouth  figures  oo  the  heads  of  sticks— 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  throu^  ereiy  aook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casviJ  wock 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  ttnafBv 
Amusing,  yet  unea^  novelty. 
He  blended,  where  he  might,  the  vuioas  tMki 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  tbt  fpring. 
But  this  endured  not ;  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  wast 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  oxxmI 
And  a  sore  temper  t  day  by  day  bt  droop^ 
And  he  would  leave  his  work — and  to  the  to«i» 
Without  an  errand,  would  direct  hie  steps 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue  t  at  other  timet 
He  toss*d  them  with  a  Cslse  unnatural  joyi 
And  twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor,  innocent  children.    *  Every 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  theae  tttm, 
*  Mad*  mj  heart  Meed.'** 

At  thk  the  wanderer  pamsii 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enonnooe  clme. 
He  said,  **  Tis  now  the  hour  of  deepeet  ■oon^— 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace. 
This  hour  when  all  things  whidi  are  not  at  nst 
Are  cheerful ;  while  thia  multitude  of  iiaa 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody } 
Why  should  a  tear  be  in  an  old  raan^  cjt  f 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  ainiL 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hear  la  awi^. 
To  natural  comfort  shut  out  eyes  and  ears, 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  our  rcstlem  thomUs.^ 


He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tonet 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  bis  &ca 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so 
That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
All  recollection,  and  that  simple  tale 
Pass'd  from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten 
Awhile  on  trivial  things  we  held  diaeouise. 
To  me  soon  tasteless.    In  my  own  detpite, 
I  thought  of  that  poor  woman  as  of  one 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    He  had 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  powv. 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  whkh  he  spakn 
Seem'd  present ;  and  attentira  now  relaxM, 
A  heartfelt  chillness  crept  along  my  vema. 
I  rose ;  and,  having  left  the  hreexy  shade. 
Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the 
That  had  not  cheer'd  me  long—ere,  looking 
Upon  that  tranquil  ruin,  I  retomM, 
And  begg'd  of  the  old  man  that,  for  my  sake. 
He  would  resume  hit  story.^ 

He  replied, 
**  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead  t  euutenled  tlienoe  to  draw 
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itmiy  pleaiure,  never  mmrk'd 
ly  barren  of  all  future  good. 
ave  known  that  there  is  often  found 
iul  thoughts,  and  alwajs  might  be  found, 
to  virtue  friendly :  were  t  not  so, 
earner  among  men,  indeed, 
Ireamer !  *tis  a  common  tale, 
iiy  sorrow  of  man's  life, 
'  silent  suffering,  hardl  j  clothed 
form.— But  without  further  bidding 


"  While  thus  it  fared  with  them, 
I  thu  cottage,  till  those  hapless  jears, 
I  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
1  in  a  country  far  remote ; 
■  these  lof^  elms  once  more  appear'd, , 
asant  expectatbns  lured  me  on 
Sat  common  I — With  quick  step  I  reach*d 
ibold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch ; 
n  I  enterM,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
rhile ;  then  turn*d  her  head  awry 
n^— and,  sitting  down  upon  a  chair, 
ler|y.    I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
to  apeak  to  her.    Poor  wretch  !  at  last 
from  off  her  seat,  and  then, — 0  sir ! 
teil  bow  she  pronounced  my  name  ;— 
rent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief, 
bly  helpless,  and  a  look 
jk*d  to  cling  upon  me,  she  inquired 
am  her  husband.    As  she  spake 
i  snrprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart, 
[  power  to  answer  ere  she  told 
Ind  disappear'd — not  two  months  gone. 
if  bouse :  two  wretched  day?  had  past, 
be  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth, 
in  trouble,  for  returning  light, 
cr  chamber  casement  she  espied 
paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
ber  waking  eyes.    This  tremblingly 
'd — ^found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
monej  carefully  enclosed, 
d  gold.—'  I  shudder'd  at  the  sight,' 
gaiet,  <  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
[aeed  it  there :  and  ere  that  day  was  ended, 
I  and  anxious  day  !  I  learn 'd  from  one 
cr  by  my  husband  to  impart 
y  news, — that  he  had  joined  a  troop 
ra,  going  to  a  distant  land, 
le  thus-^e  could  not  gather  heart 
I  farewell  of  me )  for  he  fear'd 
onld  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 
the  misery  of  that  wandering  life.' 
tale  did  Blargaret  tell  with  many  tears  t 
m  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
ler  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
ids  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as  served 
na  both : — but  long  we  had  not  talk'd 
uilt  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts 
I  a  blighter  eye  she  luok'd  around 
had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
rd^— Twas  the  time  of  early  spring ; 
busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 
I  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  look'd, 
ile  I  paced  along  the  footway  path, 
ty  and  sent  a  blessing  alter  me, 


With  tender  cheerfulness ;  and  with  a  voice 
That  seem'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts. 
*<  I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale, 
With  my  accustom'd  load ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through  many  a  wood,  and  many  an  open  ground, 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  fair. 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  befall ; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds. 
And  now  the  *  trotting  brooks'  and  whispering  trees. 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps. 
With  many  a  shortlived  thought  that  pass'd  be- 
tween. 
And  disappear'd. — I  joumey'd  back  this  way. 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
Was  yellow :  and  the  soft  and  bladcd  grass. 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.    At  the  door  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.    In  the  shade. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look, — only,  it  seem'd. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch, 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts :  and  that  bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stonecrop,  sufTer'd  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew. 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.     I  turn'd  aside. 
And  stroird  into  her  garden.     It  appear'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.     Daisy  flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  lines,  and  straggled  o'er 
The  paths  they  used  to  deck  :--<;arnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support. 
The  cumbrous    bindweed,  with  its  wreaths  and 

bells. 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  pease, 
And  dragged  them  to  the  earth. — Ere  this  au  hour 
Was  wasted. — Back  I  turn'd  my  restless  steps  ; 
A  stranger  pass'd ;  and,  guessing  whom  I  sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.-~ 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
1  sate  with  sad  impatience.     From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  sclf-still'd, 
The  voice  was  silent    From  the  bench  I  rose ; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate — 
The  longer  I  remained  more  desolate 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  corner-stones,  on  either  side  the  porch, 
With  dull  red  stains  discolour'd  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep 
That  fed  upon  the  common,  thither  came 
Familiarly  ;  and  found  a  couching-place 
Even  at  her  threshold.     Deeper  shadows  fell 
From  these  tall  elms  ; — the  cottage  clock   struck 

eight : — 
1  turn'd,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  figure,  too, 
Was  changed.     As  she  unlockM  the  door,  she  said, 
*  It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  lon»;, 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wandcrM  much  of  late, 
And,  sometimes — to  my  shame  I  speak — have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  ajjrain.* 
While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening  meal. 
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She  told  me^-intemiptiDg  not  the  work 

Whkh  gave  employment  to  her  listless  baiidt— 

That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child } 

To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 

Now  happily  apprenticed. — *  I  perceive 

Ton  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause ;  to-day 

I  have  been  travelling  far ;  and  many  days 

About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 

Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 

And  so  I  waste  my  time ;  for  I  am  changed  ; 

And  to  myself,'  said  she,  *  have  done  much  wrong 

And  to  this  helpless  infant    I  have  slept 

Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked ;  my  tears 

Have  flow'd  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 

As  others  are ;  and  I  could  never  die. 

But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 

More  easy,  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  *  that  God 

Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 

Which  I  behold  at  home.'    It  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her ;  sir,  I  feel 

The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 

Tis  long  and  tedious ;  but  my  spirit  clings 

To  that  poor  woman : — so  familiarly 

Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look 

And  presence,  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 

Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 

A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me ; 

And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  one 

By  sorrow  laid  asleep ; — or  borne  away, 

A  human  being  destined  to  awake 

To  human  life,  oir  something  very  near 

To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 

For  whom  she  suffer'd.    Yes,  it  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her ;  evermore 

Her  eyelids  droop'd,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast ; 

And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 

She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was  low. 

Her  body  was  subdued.    In  every  act 

Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  appear'd 

The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 

Self  occupied  }  to  which  all  outward  things 

Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sigh'd. 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen. 

No  heaving  of  the  heart.    While  by  the  fire 

We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 

I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  came^ 

«  Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave, 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received ; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and  when  I  kiss'd  her  babe 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  left  her  then 
With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give  i 
She  thank'd  me  for  my  wish  ; — ^but  for  my  hope 
Methought,  she  did  not  thank  me. 

"  I  retum'd. 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
Peep'd  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping ;  she  had  learn  *d 
No  tidings  of  her  husband ;  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived  ;  if  he  were  dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seem'd  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence  2 


The  floor  was  neither  dij  nor  ncity  the  heaitt 
Was  comfortless,  and  her  mtall  lot  of  books. 
Which  in  the  eottage  window,  heretofore 
Had  been  piled  up  against  the  eomcr  panes 
In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  kaves 
Lay  scatter'd  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 
As  they  had  chanced  to  &11.    Her  inCsnt  babe 
Had  from  its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  griel^ 
And  sighM  among  its  playthings.    On 
I  tum'd  towards  the  gnrden  gate,  and  saw. 
More  plainly  still,  that  pover^  and  grief 
Were  now  come  nearer  to  her:  weed 
The  harden'd  soil,  and  knots  of  witherM  giaar 
No  ridges  there  appearM  of  etear,  blMk  noili. 
No  winter  greenness ;  of  her  herbe  sad  flowcn. 
It  seem'd  the  better  part  were  gnawM  away 
Or  trampled  into  earth ;  a  dbain  of  straw. 
Which  had  been  twined  abont  the  slendsr  stos 
Of  a.  young  apple  tree,  lay  at  its  root. 
The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  tnant  shcepu 
Margaret  stood  near,  her  Infant  in  her  arms. 
And  noting  that  any  eye  was  on  the  tree. 
She  said,  <  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere  Robert  come  again.'    Towards  tiM  hooM 
Together  we  retum'd ;  and  she  inqvired 
If  I  had  any  hope : — bi(t  for  her  babe 
And  lot  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said, 
She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 
Of  sorrow.    Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 
Still  in  its  place ;  his  Sunday  garments  hvag 
Upon  the  sellsame  nail  $  his  very  staff 
Stood  undisturb'd  behind  the  door.    And  who, 
In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way. 
She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 
And  she  was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 
From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  np 
Th'  employment  common  through  these  wildhoi 

gain'd. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself  1 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbour^  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help.    That  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside. 
And  walk'd  with  me  along  the  miry  road. 
Heedless  how  far  j  and  In  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  beggM 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost.    W^  parted  then— 
Our  final  parting  $  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  retumVi 
Into  this  track  again. 

**  Nine  tedions  years  1 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years. 
She  lingerM  in  unquiet  widowhood ; 
A  wife  and  widow.    Needs  must  it  have  bees 
A  sore  heart-wasting !  I  have  heard,  my  Inend, 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  Sabbath  day  i 
And,  if  a  dog  pass'd  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old  beach 
For  hours  she  sate ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.    You  see  that  pad 
Now  faint, — the  grass  has  crept  oVr  its  gray  lint 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a  day 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
I  That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long-draira  thztt 
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;lnrmid  itepi.    Yet  ever  as  there  pass'd 
'how  gumenti  sbow'd  the  soldlcrt  red, 
ed  mendktnt  in  sailor**  garb, 
e  child  who  sate  to  tarn  the  wheel 
XMU  his  task ;  and  she  with  faltering  voice 
Dj  a  fimd  inqniiy ;  and  when  they, 
resence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  bj, 
t  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate, 
I  the  tiaTeller^  road,  she  often  stood, 
n  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 
tig  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully : 
pj,  if,  from  aoght  discovered  there 
'  fueling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
i  tad  question.    Meanwhile  her  poor  hut 
lecay:  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand, 
«t  nipping  of  October  frost, 
I  Mch  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
1  the  green-grown  thatch.    And  so  she 
wl 

the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone ;     j^ 
honse  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain,      ^ 
>*d  I  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly  damps 
ber breast:  and  in  the  stonny  day 
rM  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wind ; 
he  side  of  her  own  fire.    Yet  still 
1  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 
ted  hence :  and  still  that  length  of  road, 
rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  endear'd, 
ed  at  her  heart :  and  here,  my  friend, 
«•  she  remained  {  and  here  she  died, 
inn  tenant  of  these  ruin'd  walls." 
d  man  ceased :  he  saw  that  I  was  moved ; 
t  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
laide  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
:  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told. 
ad  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
I  that  woman's  sufferings ;  and  it  secmM 
irt  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
her— in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
I  towards  the  cottage  I  retum'd 
-«nd  traced,  with  interest  more  mild, 
ret  spirit  of  humanity 
mid  the  calm,  oblivious  tendencies 
I,  "taiid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowers, 
it  overgrowings,  still  survived. 
man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
sud  ]  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given, 
OMS  of  wisdom  ask  no  more ; 
and  cheerful ;  and  no  longer  read 
IS  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 
M  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
member  that  those  very  plumes, 
eeds,and  the  high  speargrass  on  that  wall, 
and  silent  rain-^rops  silver'd  o'er, 
I  pass'd,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
n  image  o^  tranquillity, 
and  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
'  nneasy  thoughts  which  fill'd  my  mind, 
nt  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
in  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
ling  shows  of  being  leave  behind, 
1  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
oeditation  was.    I  tum'd  away, 
jL'd  along  my  road  in  happiness." 
laed.    Ere  long  the  sun  declining  shot 
lod  mellow  jfadiance,  which  begau 


To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees. 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench :  and  now  we  felt, 
Admonish'd  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies. 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasp'd  his  staff: 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade  i 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reach'd 
A  village  inn,— our  evening  resting  place. 
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The  author  describes  his  travels  with  the  wanderer, 
whose  character  is  further  illustrated.  Morning  scene, 
and  view  of  a  village  wake.  Wanderer's  account  of 
a  friend  whom  he  purposes  to  visiu  View,  from  an 
eminence,  of  the  valley  which  his  friend  had  chosen 
for  his  retreat  Feeliogi  of  the  author  at  the  sight  of 
it.  Sound  uf  singing  from  beluw.  A  fimeral  proces> 
sion.  Descent  into  the  valley.  ObaervatloDS  drawn 
fixxn  the  wanderer  at  sight  of  a  book  accidenuUy 
discovered  io  a  recess  in  the  valley.  Meeting  with 
the  wanderer's  friend,  the  solitary.  WanderOT*s  de- 
Bcripiiun  of  the  mude  of  burial  in  this  mountainous 
district.  Solitary  Cimtrasti  with  this,  thai  of  the  in- 
dividual carried  a  few  miuutes  befiire  from  the  cottage. 
Brief  convenaiion.  The  cottage  entered.  Description 
of  tho  solitary's  a|)artmenu  Kepost  there.  View 
from  tlie  window  of  two  mountain  summits  and 
the  Mlitary's  descri[)iion  of  the  companionship  they 
aflurd  him.  Account  of  tlie  departed  inmate  of  the 
cottage.  Description  uf  a  grand  spectacle  upon  tho 
mountains,  with  its  effect  upon  the  soliiary's  mind> 
Quit  the  huuso. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortiuately  fared 
The  minstrel !  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
Baronial  court  or  royal !  cheer'd  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise ; 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight. 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook ; — beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged  ;  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  witli  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared ; 
He  walk'd — protected  from  the  sword  of  war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  side: 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melody,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honour'd  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  impassioned  thoughts 
From  his  long  journeyings  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obscure  itinerant  had  skill 
To  gather,  ranging  through  the  tamer  ground 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days ; 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  guise 
Accoutred  with  his  burden  and  his  stall'; 
And  now,  when  free  to  move  with  lighter  pace. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  I,  whose  favourite  school 
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Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes, 
Look*d  on  this  gui«2e  with  reTerential  love  f 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey — ^beneath  favourable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing  t  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass. 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances :  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.    Nor  less  regard 
Accomptnied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse, 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit    Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream, 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun. 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog. 
In  his  capacious  mind — he  loved  them  all : 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  fur  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  soothM  his  walk ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road. 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.    Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself, 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Greetings  and  smiles  we  met  with  all  day  long 
From  faces  that  he  knew ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage  hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  inmate  come  from  far. 
Nor  WM  he  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts. 
Huts  where  his  charity  was  blest ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes,  where  the  poor  man  held  dis- 
pute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot ; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Stru^ling  against  it,  with  a  soul  perplexM, 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  heaven. 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men ; 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge ! 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allay'd 
The  perturbation  ;  listened  to  the  plea ; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point ;  and  sentence  gave 
So.  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  soften 'd  spirit— even  when  it  condemn 'd. 

Such  intercourse  I  witness'd,  while  we  roved. 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine  j 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will, 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeze 
Of  accident    But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  callM  us  to  renew  our  walk, 
My  fellow  traveller,  with  earnest  voice. 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 
Claim'd  absolute  dominion  for  the  day. 
We  started — and  he  led  towards  the  hills 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hills 
Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate ; 
But,  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  lair 


Of  aspect,  with  aSrial  softnccs  clad. 

And  beautified  with  momingt  purple  beams. 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  ttzess 
Of  business  roiiied,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time, 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  ak>w  to  rises 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  case, 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment :— ^ut  how  &iat 
Compared  with  ours  !  who,  pacing  side  by  side 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld ;  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  esurth  and  airs 
Pausing  at  will— our  spirits  braced,  our  thoagM* 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown. 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  erinuon  leavM. 

Mount  slowly,  sun  I  that  we  may  jonmcy  kng^ 
By  this  dark  hill  protected,  from  thy  beams ! 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wishs 
i^t  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thonghti 
^Twas  chased  away :  for,  toward  the  western  v/k 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance. 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people  ; — wherefore  met  ? 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  siiddenly  let  loose 
On  the  thrill'd  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yield 
Prompt  answer :  they  proclaim  the  annoal  wske, 
Which  the  bright  season  favours. — ^Tibor  andpipt 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic  s  and  repay  with  boon 
Of  merriment  a  party-colonr'd  knot. 
Already  form'd  upon  the  village  green. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  broad  hill,  glisten'd  upon  our  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.    Round  them  and  aboiv 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interpoced. 
Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  trees 
Half-veil'd  in  vapory  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.     Like  a  mist 
Of  gold,  the  maypole  shines  s  as  if  the  xays 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew. 
With  gladsome  influence  could  reanimate 
The  faded  garlands  dangling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I,  **  the  music  and  the  sprightly  scene 
Invite  us  s  shall  we  quit  our  road,  and  join 
These  festive  matins  ?"— He  replied, «  not  losfli 
Here  would  I  linger,  and  with  ycm  paitake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evening^  ckse 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
By  the  fleet  racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set. 
The  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  skimmMi 
There,  too,  the  lusty  wrestlers  shall  contend: 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermits 
Th'  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
Checking  the  finer  Sf^rits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  ? 
We  must  proceed— a  length  of  journey  yet 
Remains  untraced."    Then,  pointing  with  bits  ital 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his  intent 
He  thus  imparted. 

« In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yon  mountain  fastnesses  concealM 
You  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
Good  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day*!  toil- 
From  sight  of  one  who  Utm  fedoded  then 
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lofti  of  whom,  tod  whose  past 

•ucb  knowledge  ai  may  be 

sollected  from  himseli^) 

nnication  thell  fuffice. 

'  MgoaniiDg  there,  he,  like  myielf, 

oek  of  lowly  pezentage 

I  of  Scotland,  in  a  tiact 

helterM  and  well-tended  plant, 

Bblett  ground  of  sodal  life, 

f  and  innocence. 

imline  his  yonth  displayM  i 

WD  in  study  forwaid  zeal, 

17  was  duly  call*d  ; 

itad  by  a  eurioos  mind 

i  hopes,  he  undertook  the  charge 

mililaiy  troop, 

U^Uand  bagpipe,  as  they  march'd 

-his  fellow  countxymcn. 

^  yet  by  native  power 

vrt  inclination,  made 

uler  in  the  haunts 

-4ie  walk'd  the  world, 

ig  gxaceful  gayety ; 

ess  a  pastor  with  his  flock 

Biong  soldiers — ^lived  and  roam'd 

Bds— «nd  fortune,  who  oft  proves 

iderert  friend,  to  him  made  Imown 

^«  conspicuous  flower, 

nty,  for  her  sweetness  praised ; 

nsibility  to  love, 

mpt,  and  skill  to  win. 

bride,  most  rich  in  gifts  oi  mind, 

idow'd  with  worldly  wealth 

nquish'd ;  and  retired 

I  notice  to  a  rural  home. 

'et  with  him  was  scarcely  past, 

'Oath's  prime.    How  full  their  joy, 

ove !  nor  did  that  love  decay, 

11,  pitiable  doom  ! 

xe  of  one  undreaded  year 

L^— Death  suddenly  o'erthrew 

Iran    all  that  they  possessM  ! 

iwM :— miserably  bare 

r  stood ;  he  wept,  he  prayM 

1 ;  day  and  night,  compeird 

Us  thoughts  towards  tiie  grave, 

;k»t  of  eternity. 

log  apathy  displaced 

nd,  indifferent  to  delight, 

loae,  he  consumed  his  days, 

eat  dead,  and  public  care. 

be  might  have  died. 

*«  But  now, 
rld^l  astonishment,  appear'd 
ng,  the  unlook'd  for  dawn, 
ferlasting  joy  to  France  ! 
ial  transport  reach'd  e'en  him  ! 
lis  contracted  bounds,  repalr'd 
r,  an  emporium  then 
tations,  and  receiving 
lay  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Liar  talents  he  transferr'd 
alpit,  zealously  maintain 'd 
rist  and  civil  Uberty, 
ring  to  one  gloiiouB  end. 


Intoxicating  service  !  I  mi^t  say 

A  happy  service ;  for  he  was  sincere 

As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause. 

And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow. 

**  That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath  freedom) 
bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league 
Ethereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slaves  1 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  courage  scem'd  to  animate  them  all : 
And,  from  the  dazzling  conquests  daily  gain'd 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age. 
And  her  discernment ;  not  alone  in  rights, 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine, 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  reveal'd. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised ;  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape : 
And  he,  what  wonder !  took  a  mortal  taint 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell 
That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had  laid 
In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian's  hope  ! 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind ;  and  hence 
Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced  $ 
Vilest  hypocrisy,  the  lai^hing,  gay 
Hypocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school, 
Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
The  wisest  whose  opinions  stoop'd  the  least 
To  known  restraints :  and  who  most  boldly  drew 
Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed, 
That,  in  the  light  of  false  philosophy, 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon, 
Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance. 

**  His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced  1 
And  every  day  and  every  place  enjoy 'd 
Th'  unshackled  lajrman's  natural  liberty ; 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him  i — though  the  course 
Of  private  life  licentiously  displayM 
Unhallow'd  actions — planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  insolent,  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions — ^wom  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued — he  still  retain'd, 
IVIid  such  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature — an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  liberty  grew  weak. 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appear'd. 
He  coloured  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.    Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men. 
Nay  keener — as  his  fortitude  was  less. 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come. 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence, 
Struggling  against  the  strange  reverse  with  zeal 
That  show'd  like  happiness  i  but,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within. 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope  : 
For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind, 
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Were  wanting ;  and  tunplicity  of  life  t 
And  reverence  for  himself;  and,  last  and  best. 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of  him 
Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
Are  vain  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

"  The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away. 
The  splendour,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallow'd  it,  and  veil*d 
From  his  own  sight,— this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  joy  in  human  nature ;  was  consumed. 
And  vexM,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn. 
And  fruitless  indignation ;  gall'd  by  pride ; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  throve 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won. 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired  t  weak  men. 
Too  weak  e'en  for  his  envy  or  his  hate ! 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life,  he  fix*d  his  home, 
Otf  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance. 
Among  these  rugged  hills ;  where  now  he  dwells. 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours 
In  self-indulging  spleen,  that  doth  not  want 
Its  own  voluptuousness  ;  on  this  resolved. 
With  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten, — at  safe  distance  from  a  *  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind.' " 

Theee  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  fellow  traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale;. 
Diverging  now  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  water— or  some  boastful  eminence, 
Renown'd  for  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide) 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  steps, 
A  steep  ascent ;  and  reach'd  a  dreary  plain. 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  us ;  savage  region  !  which  I  paced 
Dispirited  t  when,  all  at  onee,  behold  ! 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  been,  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs, 
80  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world ! 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn  ; 
With  rocks  encompass'd,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close  t 
A  quiet,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 
A  liquid  pool  that  glitter'd  in  the  sun. 
And  one  bare  dwelling ;  one  abode,  no  more  ! 
It  seem'd  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil. 
Though  not  of  want :  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years. 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 
There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain  c 
The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  shroud  them  t  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 
The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
SboQteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Ah !  what  a  sweet  recess,  thought  I,  is  here ! 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  r— full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  bwatj  have  I  chanced  t'  espy 


Among  the  moontaine  I  a«vw  <mm  Uk«  tkif  1 
So  lonesome, and  to  perfectly  seeaiet 
Not  melancholy— BO,  for  it  ii  green. 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  ftuniihM  in  Itielf 
With  the  few  needful  thinp  thmt  life  nqiini; 
In  rugged  arms  how  idt  it  seemi  to  He, 
How  tenderly  protected !  Far  and  scar 
We  have  an  image  of  the  prittine  earth. 
The  planet  in  its  nakednen  1  ware  thii 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  tem. 
First,  last,  and  single  in  the  bimtUi^  world. 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet  t  peace  ia  hen 
Or  nowhere  i  days  onntilled  by  the  gaJt 
Of  public  news  or  private  i  jmn  that  pam 
Forgetfully  t  uncall'd  upon  to  pay 
The,common  penalties  of  mortml  lifo. 
Sickness  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  theee  and  kindred  thoaghti  intant  I  hj 
In  silence  musing  by  my  eonn4e^  tide, 
lie  also  silent :  when  from  out  the  heart 
W  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  Toiea, 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  aoand. 
Was  heard— ascending:  mounfiil,  dacp, aad  *v 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalma— a  AnMoml  dbft  | 
We  iisten'd,  looking  down  upon  the  hat. 
But  seeing  no  one  t  meanwhile  liesn  balaw 
The  strain  continued,  spiritoal  as  bafera. 
And  now  distinctly  coold  I  reeogniaa 
These  wordsi— ^  Shall  in  the  gra^  t^  toft  It 

known, 
In  death  thy  faithfulness  ?"— ^God  laathisssil!" 
The  wanderer  cried,  abruptly  hieakli^ 
**  He  is  departed,  and  finds  peace  at  last !" 

This  scarcely  spoken,  aad  thoae  holy 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appear'd  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  course  along  the  alopiagriis 
Of  that  small  valley  t  singing  as  they  BOTidi 
A  sober  company  and  few,  the  men 
Bareheaded,  and  all  decently  attiied ! 
Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  advanced,  lhtft|i 
Ended ;  and,  from  the  stiltneas  that  CMued 
Recovering,  to  my  friend  I  said,  <*  Too  spaki^ 
Methougfat,  with  apprehension  that  these  rilH 
Are  paid  to  him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude.*^— ^  I  did  sa, 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  leam  the  tiithi 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  elM 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  pecfooaM  1 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  soUtnda.'* 

So,  to  a  steep  and  dilBcult  deseent 
Trusting  ourselves^  we  wound  from  cng  ts  cn^ 
Where  passage  could  be  won  t  and,  as  the  IssK 
Of  the  mute  train,  upon  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  off-sk>ping  outlet,  disappear'd, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  eoane. 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground  1  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  comrade.    When  buhoM 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  acideJ 
A  narrow,  winding  entry  open'd  out 
Into  a  pUtfonn— that  lay,  sheeplbid  wise. 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall  t— a  cool  recess. 
And  fanciful !   For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Bfet  in  an  ang le^  hung  a  penthonae,  framed. 
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\g  two  nide  itiTef  into  the  wall 

ying  them  with  moUDtkin  tods  i 

>Und  ft  little  tntf-bailt  Mftt 

ftJl  grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dratd 

g  nnuhine,  or  ft  trftntient  shower  i 

>le  plainly  wrought  by  children  *»  hftnds ! 

IhadthrongMthe  floor  with  ft  proud  show 

DMt,  cnriouily  ftmnged  t 

f  oroaments  of  walks  between, 

e  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 

IS  interposed.    Pleased  with  the  sight, 

choose  hut  beckon  to  my  guide, 

ing,  rouid  him  threw  a  careleii  glance, 

0  pass  oo,  when  I  exclaimed, 

t  is  here  ?"  and  stooping  down,  drew 
i 

it,  in  tiie  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
of  partj-eolourM  earthenware 
•ed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
>  petty  structuies.    **  Gracious  heaven !" 
rer  cried,  <*  it  cannot  but  be  his,  * 

pone  ?"   The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
!  of  itself,  (for  it  was  swoln 
Uog  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain 
rions  elements  exposed 
to  week,)  I  firand  to  be  a  work 
cfa  tongue,  a  novel  of  Voltaire, 
optimist    <*  Unhappy  man  !*' 
my  fiiend  t  **  here  then  has  been  to  him 
hhk  retreat,  a  sheltering  place 
r  deep  a  shelter  !  He  had  fits, 
last,  of  genuine  tenderness, 
the  haunts  of  children  here,  no  doubt 
i  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple  sports, 
tpanlonless  t  and  here  the  book, 
igottep  in  his  careless  way, 
t  cottage  children  have  been  found : 
It  them,  and  their  inconsiderate  work ! 
d  purpose  have  the  darlings  tum'd 
morial  of  their  hapless  friend  .'*' 
lid  I,  **  most  doth  it  surprise  to  find 
n  aneh  a  place  !'*—<«  A  book  it  is," 
d,  **  to  the  person  suited  well, 
le  suited  to  surrounding  things  \ 
•,  I  giant  i  and  stranger  still  had  been 
nan  whoown'd  it,  dwelling  here, 
lor  shepherd,  far  from  all  the  world ! 
enand  hath  been  thrown  away, 
19  intimations  I  forbode, 
U I  be— less  for  my  sake  than  yours  ; 
r  all  lor  him  who  is  no  more." 
ie  book  was  in  the  old  man's  hand ; 
inued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
wm.  <*  The  lover,"  said  he,  **  dooip'd 
n  hope  hath  fail'd  him — whom  no  depth 

1  deep  enough  to  hide, 

I  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair, 

foj  to  him.    When  change  of  times 

mM  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 

.  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 

in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 

ij^inkled  with  his  master's  blood, 

liath  his  comforter.    How  poor, 

loverty  how  destitute, 

an  have  been  left,  who,  hither  driven, 

eking,  could  yet  bring  ^ith  him 


No  dearer  relic,  and  no  better  stay. 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen. 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Harden'd  by  impious  pride  .'  I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey  s"— mildly  said 
My  venerable  friend,  as  forth  we  stepp'd 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  light-— 
**  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles  r— but  let  us  on." 

So  speaking,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  follow'd,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand : 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a  gate 
That  open'd  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  ground. 
Behold  the  man  whom  he  had  fancied  dead ! 
I  knew,  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and  dress. 
That  it  could  be  no  other  j  a  pale  fitce, 
A  tall  and  meagre  person,  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic,  dull  and  faded  like  himself ! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distent  but  few  steps  i 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red,  ripe  currante  ;  gift  by  which  he  strove. 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words. 
To  soothe  a  child,  who  walk'd  beside  him,  weeping 
As  if  disconsolate.— «  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  little  one,"  he  said, 
**  To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  i 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven." 
More  might  have  follow'd— -but  my  honouiM 
friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting. — ^Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flash'd  and  sparkled  from  the  other's  eyes  t 
He  was  all  fire :  the  sickness  from  his  face 
Pass'd  like  a  fancy  that  is  swept  away  t 
Hands  join'd  he  with  hu  visitent, — a  grasp. 
An  eager  grasp  t  and  many  momente'  space. 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more. 
And  much  of  what  had  vanish'd  was  retum'd. 
An  amicable  smile  retein'd  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received. 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek.    «  How  kind,"  he  said, 
**  Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better  timed : 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.    I  have  here  a  charge" — 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sunburnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  child— 
"  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort ; — ^but  how  came  ye  ? — if  yon  trade 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train — they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappear'd."  **  This  blooming  child," 
Said  the  old  man,  **  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle, 
Inly  distress'd  or  overpower'd  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  why  ; — ^but  he,  perchance,  this  day. 
Is  shedding  orphan's  tears  ;  and  you  yourself 
Must  have  sustain 'd  a  loss." — **  The  hand  of  death," 
He  answer'd,  "  has  been  here ;  but  could  not  well 
Have  fall'n  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fall'n 
Upon  myself," — ^Tbe  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing.— 

**  From  yon  crag 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropp'd  into  the  vale, 
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We  beard  the  byma  they  sang— a  solemn  tound 

Heard  anjrwhere,  bat  in  a  place  like  this 

Tis  more  than  human  !    Many  precious  rites 

And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 

Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us ;  this,  I  hope. 

Will  last  for  ever.    Often  hive  I  stopp'd 

When  on  my  way,  I  could  not  choose  but  stop. 

So  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life. 

In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 

In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency, 

Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of  peace. 

And  conAdenlial  yearnings,  to  its  home. 

Its  final  home  in  earth.    What  traveller^-wbo— 

(How  Car  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 

The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go, 

A  mute  procession  on  the  houseless  road  t 

Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 

Or  cluster'd  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 

The  monitory  voke  ?    But  most  of  all 

It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates, 

Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consign'd 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeath'd  to  dust, 

Is  raised  from  the  church  aisle,  and  forward  bomt 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love. 

The  nearest  in  aflTection  or  in  blood  j 

Vea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 

Beside  the  coflSn,  resting  on  its  lid 

In  silent  grief  their  unuplifted  heads, 

And   heard  meanwhile  the   psalmisfft  moumAil 

plaint. 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  .*— 
Have  I  not  seen  I — Ye  likewise  may  have  seen— 
Sob,  husband,  brothers — ^brothers  side  by  side. 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side. 
Rise  from  that  posture ; — and  in  concert  move. 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  priest, 
Four  dear  supporters  of  one  senseless  weight. 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  toward  the  grave 
Step  after  step — together,  with  their  firm 
Unhidden  faces ;  he  that  suffers  most. 
He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps. 
The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  eye  ! 
0 !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these. 
Loved  with  such   love,  and  with  such   sorrow 
moum'd !" 
**  That  poor  man  taken  hence  to-day,'*  replied 
The  solitary,  with  a  faint,  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me,  **  must  be  deem'd,  I  fear. 
Of  the  unblest ;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  him  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  and  mark ! 
This  simple  child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour 
And  I  shall  miss  him ;  scanty  tribute !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of  men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care. 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it**    At  this 
I  interposed,  though  loath  to  speak,  and 
**  Can  it  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  ?  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  mcthinks,  lose  sight 
Of  a  departing  cloud.*'— ^  »Twas  not  for  tove," 


Answer'd  the  tick  nan  with  a  cftielest 
**  That  I  came  hither  t  neither  have  I  firand 
Among  assodatee  who  have  power  of  speech. 
Nor  in  such  other  eoovene  as  it  here, 
Temptatioo  to  prevailing  as  to  chaage 
That  mood,  or  undermine  my  ftnt  resolve,*^— 
Then  speaking  in  like  carelett  tort,  he  taid 
To  my  benign  companion,—^  Pity  *tit 
That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  boasa 
A  few  days  earlier ;  then  wookl  yea  have  stta 
What  stuff  the  dwellen  in  a  tolitnde. 
That  seems  by  nature  bollow*4  oat  to  be 
The  teat  and  bosom  of  port  inBoeciiec, 
Are  made  of}  an  ungracioat  matter  this ! 
Which,  for  tmtht  take,  yet  in  rcnMmbraacc  tm 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  xealoas  fkitnd 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice  i  ondeterrM 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pore  eooiaa. 
And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  ttd 
"May  fairly  ctaim,  by  niggud  age  enrkhM 
In  what  tlie  valuet  mott — the  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature,  mant— 4rat  ya  shall  hmL 
I  talk— and  ye  are  standing  in  the  muh 
Without  refreshment !" 

Saying  this,  ht  ltd 
Towards  the  cottage  y— homely  wat  the  tpsti 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reaeh^  tlw  doaf. 
Had  almott  a  forbidding  nakedntH  i 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  e'en  painlally  lett  Mi^ 
Than  it  appearM  when  liesB  the  hnafliag  mk 
We  had  look*d  down  upon  it.    All 
As  left  by  the  departed  company, 
Wat  silent  i  and  the  solitary  clecft 
Tick'd,  as  I  thought,  with  melancboly 
Following  our  guide,  we  clomb  the  cottsge 
And  reach *d  a  small  apartment  dark  and  low. 
Which  was  no  sooner  enter'd  than  our  host 
Said  gayly,  **  This  is  my  domain,  my  cell. 
My  hermitage,  my  cabin,— what  yon  will— 
I  love  it  better  than  a  mail  his  honsa. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  oar  best" 
So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother's  stoisi^ 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thongbtt  no  lt«, 
And  pleated  I  look*d  upon  mj  graj-hairM  tami^ 
As  if  to  thank  him :  he  retnmVl  that  look, 
Cheer'd,  plainly,  and  yet  terioos.    What  a  «mk 
Had  we  around  at !  icatter*d  wat  the  floor, 
And,  in  like  tort,  chair,  window-aeat,  and  sheU^ 
With  books,  maps,  fotsib,  witherM  pbats  sai 

flowers. 
And  tufts  of  mountain  mott :  mechanic  tools 
Lay  intermix'd  with  sciaps  of  papery    sons 
Scribbled  with  verse  t  a  broken  angUng-iod 
And  shatter*d  teletoope,  togetiMr  linkM 
By  cobwebs,  stood  within  a  dotty  nook  i 
And  inttruments  of  music,  tome  half  made. 
Some  in  disgrace,  hung  dangling  from  the  waUb-> 
But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulfilled  i 
A  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  host 
Inviting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat 
A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  biook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleach'd,  o'arspiead  the  boaidi 
And  wat  ittdf  half  cororM  with  a  load 
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det^— oaten  Imad,  cmd,  cli««t0,  and  enam. 
CM  of  battn  cariouslj  cmboftM, 
liat  had  imbibed  from  meadow  flowen 
D  hne,  deUcate  aa  tlieir  owd, 
leilccted  in  a  lingering  itieam  i 
cM«  lor  more  delight  on  that  warm  day, 
le,  anuJl  parade  of  garden  frnits, 
artlebcniea  from  the  mountain  tide. 
idy  who  long  ere  this  had  stillM  his  sobi 
w  a  bdp  to  liii  late  comforter, 
red,  n  willing  page,  as  he  was  bid, 
ing  to.aar  need. 

In  genial  mood, 
t  oar  pastoral  banquet  tbns  we  sate 

I  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
lot,  evor  and  anon,  forbear 
SB  an  npwaid  look  on  two  huge  peaks, 
■  some  other  Tale  peer'd  into  this. 
hutj  twins,"  exclaimM  our  host,  «*  if  here 
jonr  kK  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
iaed  companions. — Many  are  the  notes 
in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws  forth 

I,  woods,  caTems,  heaths,  and  dashing 

>l 

II  thoso  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
ild  eoneert— chleHy  when  the  storm 
gh  {  tlieB  all  the  upper  air  tliey  fill 
iiing  aound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow, 
ok»,  akiag  the  lerel  of  the  bhut, 
)j  cnrient  \  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
B  and  beadhmg  flood  that  seldom  fails ; 
the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
a  that  I  have  beard  them  echo  back 
ader^  greeting ^^nor  have  nature's  laws 
n  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
'  finer  tone  i  a  harmony, 
:aU  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
«,  though  there  be  no  voice ; — ^the  clouds, 
t,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns, 
of  moonlight,  all  come  thither — touch, 
•  aa  answer— thither  come,  and  shape 
ige  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 

spirits  t — there  the  sun  himself, 
ihn  close  of  summer's  longest  day, 
»  substantial  orb  % — between  those  heights 
he  top  of  either  pinnacle, 
snly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault, 
the  stars,  as  of  tiieir  station  proud. 
i  are  not  bmier  in  the  mind  of  man 
B  mnte  agents  stirring  there :— alone 
I  sit  and  watch."— 

A  fail  of  voice, 
d  Uke  the  nightingale's  last  note, 
cely  closed  this  high-wrought  rhapsody 
t  inviting  smile  the  wanderer  said, 
T  the  tale  with  which  you  threatened  us !" 
Ii  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares ; 
le  tale  tire  you,  let  this  challenge  stand 
ixcuse.    Dissever'd  from  mankind, 
ir  eyes  and  thoughts  we  must  have  secm'd 
» look'd  down  upon  us  from  the  crag, 

of  a  stormy  mountain  sea. 
lot  so  I — perpetually  we  touch 
!  vulgar  ordinance  of  the  world, 
nrhom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
ib'dy  lived  dependent  liar  his  bread 


Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 
The  housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gains 
As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distill'd, 
Open'd,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me. 
Her  doors  t'  admit  this  homeless  pensioner  i 
The  portion  gave  of  course  but  wholesome  fare 
Which  appetite  required — a  blind,  dull  iK)ok 
Such  as  she  had — the  keruiei  of  his  rest ! 
This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 
111  borne  in  earlier  life,  but  his  was  now 
The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years. 
Calm  did  he  sit  beneath  the  wide-spread  tree 
Of  his  old  age  i  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek. 
Willingly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 
Than  slow  and  torpid  t  paying  in  this  wise 
A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were. 
For  spendthrift  feats,  excesses  of  his  piime. 
I  loved  the  old  man,  for  I  pitied  him ! 
A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 
With  one  so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  thoughts. 
But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes ; 
Mild,  inoffensive,  ready  in  his  wav. 
And  helpful  to  his  utmost  power :  and  there 
Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she  possess'd ! 
He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  till'd 
Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetch'd  her  kine  t 
And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 
Of  haymakers,  beneath  the  burning  sun 
MaintainM  his  place :  or  heedfiilly  pursued 
'  Jlis  course,  on  errands  bound,  to  other  vales. 
Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child. 
Too  young  for  any  profitable  task. 
So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  perform'd 
Substantial  service.    Mark  me  now,  and  learn 
For  what  reward !    The  moon  her  monthly  round 
Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 
Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale. 
Into  my  little  sanctuary  rush'd — 
Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized. 
And  features  in  deplorable  dismay — 
I  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas  ! 
It  is  most  serious :  persevering  rain 
Had  fall'n  in  torrents ;  all  the  mountain  tops 
Were  hidden,  and  black  vapours  coursed  their  sidesi 
This  had  I  seen,  and  saw ;  but,  till  she  spake. 
Was  wholly  ignorant  that  my  ancient  friend. 
Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 
Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 
For  winter  fuel,  to  his  noontide  meal 
Returned  not,  and  now,  haply,  on  the  heights 
Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  raging  storm. 
*  Inhuman  ."—said  I,  *  was  an  old  man's  life 
Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ?— alas  ? 
This  notice  comes  to->  late.*    With  joy  I  saw 
Her  husband  enter — from  a  distant  vale. 
We  sallied  forth  together ;  found  the  tools 
Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropp'd. 
But  through  all  quarters  look'd  for  him  in  vain. 
We  shouted — but  no  answer !     Darkness  fell 
Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower. 
And  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us  home. 
I,  who  weep  little,  did  I  will  confess. 
The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone. 
Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 
Which  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 
All  night  the  storm  endured  j  and  soon  as  help 
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Had  been  collected  from  the  neighbouring  Tale, 

With  morning  we  renew  HI  oar  qoett ;  the  wind 

Was  fall*n,  the  rain  abated,  bat  the  hills 

Lajr  shroaded  in  impenetrable  mist  t 

And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  yain. 

Till,  chancing  on  that  loftjr  ridge  to  pass 

A  he^  of  ruin,  almost  without  walls. 

And  wholly  without  roof,  (the  bleach'd  remains 

Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time. 

The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 

To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height)— 

We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search. 

Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 

Of  heath  plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn. 

To  baffle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm : 

And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably. 

Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 

'Mid  a  green  hajrcock  in  a  sunny  field. 

We  spake — ^he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 

At  our  entreaty  t  less  from  want  of  power 

Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

80  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground. 

And  with  their  freight  the  shepherds  homeward 

moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following— when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  open*d  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  gloiy  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
Th'  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed. 
Was  of  a  *nighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderaess  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth, 
Far  sinking  into  splcndoui^-without  end ! 
Fabric  it  seem'd  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright, 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  natu^  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain  steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
0,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  emerald 

turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky, 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  inwrapp'd. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appear'd 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fix'd ;  and  fix'd  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 


Bekmmewattlwewthi  this  Uttlt  vale 

Lay  low  beneath  vy  liset  1  twaa  visible— 

I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  tbert. 

That  which  I  smd  was  the  icvmlM  abod* 

Of  sjnriU  hi  beatitode  t  mj  hanit 

SwellM  in  my  breast—'  I  have  bMB  dead,'  I 

<  And  now  I  live !  0 !  wberafora  do  Iliw  ^ 

And  with  that  pang  I  pnyM  to  be  bo  wmn ! 

But  I  forget  our  charge,  as  vtttrly 

I  then  forgot  him  1— 4here  I  stood  aad  gaaad  1 

The  apparition  faded  not  away. 

And  I  descended.    Having  reachM  tlw 

I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodgod. 

And  in  serene  possession  of  himself. 

Beside  a  genial  fire  t  that  secmM  to 

A  gleam  of  comfort  o*n  his  pallid 

Great  show  of  joy  the  bouaewifs  mado,  wad  U^ 

Was  glad  to  find  her  eonscienco  aet  at  obmi 

And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  hor  food  bsoh^ 

That  the  poor  sufferer  had  eaeapcd  with  lifk 

But,  though  he  saemM  at  ftiat  to  have  lOLiiiod 

No  harm,  and  uncomplaining  as  bciaro 

Went  tbrou^  his  usual  taska,  a  silent 

Soon  showM  itself  1  he  lingerM  throe 

And  from  the  cottage  hath  bocn  bono 

**  So  ends  my  doloroas  tale,  and  glad  I  tm 
That  it  is  ended."    At  these  words  ho 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowthip^ 
Brought  from  the  cupboard  wine  and  stoatsr 
Like  one  who  would  be  meny.    Hasliif  this. 
My  gray-hairM  friend  said  courtoooaly— ^  Naj,  M^ 
Ton  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought  1 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  I*^— Our  host 
Rose,  though  reluctantly,  and  forth  wo 
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Images  la  the  valley.    Anocher  recess  In  It 
described.    Wanderw^  sensatkMS.    Solkaij^i 
by  the  same  dejects.    Coniiasi  hsc« 
pondency  of  the  soliury  gently  lepsovsd. 
tkm  ezhibtUng  the  snlhaiy^  past  and  piaaa 
and  fselings,  till  he  entecs  upoo  hie  o«n 
length.    His  domestic  felicity.    AfllictiDaSL 

Boused  by  the  French  revoloUoo.     Disst, 

and  disgust.    Voyage  to  America.    fNaappoiaUBMlsad 
disgust  pursue  him.    His  retom.     His  la^ooi 
depression  of  mind,  from  wmnt  of  Cslth  In  the 
truths  of  religion,  end  want  of  ooafldoace  In  the 
of  mankind. 


A  HUim mo  bee    a  little  tinkling  rill~> 

A  pair  of  falcons,  wheeling  on  the  wing. 

In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  eiost 

Of  a  Ull  rock,  their  airy  dtadeK— 

By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 

Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensued. 

When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  had  pass^ 

And,  deep  within  that  lonesome  valley  stood 

Once  more,  beneath  the  concave  of  a  blue 

And  cloudless  sky.    Anon  !  ezclaimM  our  host 

Triumphantly  dispersing  with  toe  taunt 

The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 

Had  gather*d,— ^  Ye  have  left  my  cell, — but  see 

How  nature  hems  you  in  with  friendly  arms  f 

And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  prieooon  still 
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ich  wtj  ihal]  I  Ind  yon  ?  how  eontriTe, 
10  pMiiinonioMly  endowM, 
« luicf  hoiui,  whkh  jret  rcnudn,  maj  reap 
ieompenie  of  knowledge  or  delight  f 
Bg,  round  he  lookM,  h  if  perplez'd  i 
remore  those  doabti,Biy  gnty-hairM  friend 
'  Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  our  guide  ? 
I  it  winda,  aa  il^  in  sammer  heats, 
had  fint  been  lathion'd  by  the  flock 
of  leftifB  seeking  at  the  root 
black  jrew  tree  i  whcee  protmded  booghs 
the  sUver  bosom  of  the  crag, 
'hich  she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance, 
n  commodions  shelter  may  we  rest. 
m  trace  this  streamlet  to  his  source; 
it  tinkles  with  an  earthly  sound, 
ew  etepe  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 
haply,  eiowB*d  with  flowerets  and  green 


lontain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth, 
iman  life  from  darkness.*' — A  quick  turn 
h  a  itxait  passage  of  incumber^  ground, 
that  each  hope  was  Tain  t — for  now  we  stood 
t  froB  prospect  of  the  open  vale, 
w  the  water,  that  composed  this  rill, 
Hn^  disembodied,  and  diflbsed 
>  smooth  sniftee  of  an  ample  crag, 
ind  ateep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
Jiar  inogwss  hero  was  barr*d.    And  who, 
i  I,  if  master  of  a  raeant  hour, 
ooM  not  linger,  willingly  detain*d  ? 
If  to  aneh  wild  objects  he  were  led 
iopkms  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 
oud  and  white-robed  waterfall, 
idneed  at  this  more  quiet  time, 
a  scmicirqoe  of  turf-clad  ground, 
Iden  nook  discorer'd  to  our  view 
of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
t  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
ded  ship,  with  keel  uptum'd, — that  rests 
s  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones 
car,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
lOBental  pillars  {  and  from  these 
ttle  apace  disjoin'd,  a  pair  were  seen, 
llh  uited  shoulders  bore  aloft 
MBt,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth  | 
the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appearM 
od  shining  holly,  that  had  found 
table  chink,  and  stood  upright, 
serted  by  some  human  hand 
eery,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Its  l>eauty  flat  before  a  breeze, 
it  that  enter'd.    But  no  breeze  did  now 
trance ;  hi^  or  low  appear'd  no  trace 
on,  save  the  water  that  descended, 
I  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock, 
Itly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air, 
is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen, 
h  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake, 
mid  a  cabinet  for  sages  built, 
kings  might  envy  !"    Praise  to  this  effect 
rom  the  happy  old  man's  reverend  lip ; 
the  solitary  tum'd,  and  said, 
>th,  with  love's  familiar  privilef^e, 
ve  decried  the  wealth  which  is  your  owo. 
these  rocks  and  stones,  methinks,  I  see 
&5 


More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 

To  lonely  nature's  casual  work ;  they  bear 

A  sonblance  strange  of  power  intelligent. 

And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 

Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind. 

How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 

From  its  fantastic  birthplace  !    And  I  own. 

Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here, 

That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 

Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  man. 

But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  prevails. 

Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf 

With  timid  lapse  j  and  lo  !  while  in  this  strait 

I  stand— the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 

Is  heaven'ft  profoundest  azure  j  no  domain 

For  fickle,  shortlived  clouds  to  occupy. 

Or  to  pass  through,  but  rather  an  abyss 

In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide ; 

And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth,  might 

tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
Hail  contemplation  !  from  the  stately  towen 
Rear'd  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast  t 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  which  thou  mayst  resort  for  holier  peace,— 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  through  height  or 

depth, 
Mayst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead  t 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 
Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear. 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity  !" 

A  pause  ensued ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scann'd  tlie  various  features  of  the  scene  t 
And  soon  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake-^ 

**  I  should  have  grieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unvisited ;  but,  in  sooth, 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise  i 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot. 
Or,  shall  I  say  f — disdain 'd  the  game  that  lurks 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our  eyes, 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  deem'd 
The  sport  of  nature,  aided  by  blind  chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone. 
From  fancy,  willing  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompey's  pillar ;  that  1  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk  ;  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech ! — thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things, 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppressM  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay, 
And  chan^^e,  and  emptiness,  those  freaks  of  nature 
And  her  blind  helper,  ch:ipcc,  do  then  suffice 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate — to  feed 
Pity  and  scjrn,  and  mehinclioly  p;  i.lc. 
Not  less  than  that  huge  pile  (from  S(;mc  abyss 
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Of  mortal  power  unquettioDably  spnmg) 

Whose  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocki 

Confines  the  shrill-voiced  whirlwind,  roond  smd 

round 
Eddying  within  its  vast  circnmference. 
On  Samm's  naked  plain  ;  than  pyramid 
Of  li^pt,  unsubverted,  undissolved  ; 
Or  Syria's  marble  ruins  towering  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  sun  or  moon, — forgive  me,  if  I  say 
That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  jrour  minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depressk>n  than  delight. 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  around. 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  e*en  than  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  may  be  deemM, 
The  wandering  herbalbt, — who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing  thoughts. 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here. 
Upon  these  uncouth  forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain ;  what  be  hopes  for  wins. 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that  'tis  not  to  be  won  t 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  bound 
By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  man 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! 
Nor  is  that  fellow  wanderer,  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank  Hea- 
ven ! 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand,) 
He  who  with  pocket  hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather  stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  nature 
With  her  first  growths^-detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter — to  resolve  his  doubts  { 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied. 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name. 
And  hurries  on  ;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  haply  intervein'd 
Witli  sparkling  mineral,  or  should  cr3rsta1  cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells — and  thinks  himself  enrich 'd. 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before ! 
Intnistcd  safely  each  to  his  pursuit. 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Itango  ;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to  clime  | 
Tho  mind  is  full — no  pain  is  in  their  sport" 
**  Then,"  said  I,  interposing,  <*  one  is  near. 
Who  r.innot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
riice  uurthicr  still  of  envy.    May  I  name. 
Without  olTencp,  that  fair-f.iced  cottage  boy  ? 
Dame  nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form, 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art ! 
f  fim,  as  we  enter'd  from  the  open  glen. 
You  might  have  noticed  busily  engaged, 
TTeart,  soul,  and  hands, — in  mending  the  defects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plaything) 
For  his  deli-lit— the  hnppiest  he  of  all !" 
**  Fat  happiest,"  answer'd  the  desponding  man. 


**  If,  fiich  9M  now  be  is,  be  might  miain  ! 
Ah !  what  avails  imagination  high 
Or  question  deep  f  what  profits  all  that  earth. 
Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  it  toilcrM  to  pot  forlh 
Of  impulse  or  allaiement,  fior  the  aoal 
To  qait  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  aow 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yiehUng  clcBCBt 
In  past  or  future ;  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space ;  if  neither  in  the  one. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  mnght 
That  fancy,  dreaming  o'ier  the  map  off  thing^ 
Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bonndi, 
Words  of  atfuianee  can  be  heard ;  if : 
A  habitatioo,  for  consnmmate  ^ood. 
Nor  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the 
Can  be  attain'd,— a  better  sanctaary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  seniolcas  gRff  F 
•*  Is  this,"  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer  niUly  ■& 
"  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overiicnid. 
To  that  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolationt  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
*  His  body  it  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaTcn.* 
These  were  your  words ;  and,  vnrily,  wsfhiiH 
Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  ire  ttnap 
Than  when  we  soar.** 

The  other,  BoC 
Promptly  replied— ^  My  notion  is  the 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  eonld  dceUnn 
All  act  of  inquisition  whenee  we  riw. 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  etawd,  wi 
come. 


Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  hranthing 

Our  origin,  what  matteia  it  ?    In 

Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at 

With  the  American  (a  tboi^t  which  sniti 

The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certain  Mi 

Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave  t 

And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  mankinii 

Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recaU'd 

By  the  wann  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  foiet 

Of  insects— chirping  out  their  carele«  lirw 

On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-betpriBkled  tsat^ 

Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conetst 

As  sound— blithe  race !  whoae  — ntki  wwm  !•• 

deck'd 
With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  that  thtj 
Had  sprung,  Ulce  those  bright  creatvct*  btm  Ai 

soil 
Whereon  their  endless  generatioiia  dwtHL 
But  stop  * — these  theoretic  lanciw  jar 
On  serious  minds:  then,  as  the  Hlndooa dnv 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  akyej  fount. 
E'en  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  lilt 
From  seats  of  power  divine  s  and  hope,  or  im^ 
That  our  existence  winds  her  statefy  coune 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  pait 
Of  a  living  ocean  i  or,  to  sink  ingulTdt 
Like  Niger  in  impenetrable  sanda 
And  utter  darkness  t  thought  which  Bsj  ba  fHii 
Though  comfortless !    Not  of  myaelf  I  spodt  i 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly  bending  spirit    soothM 
By  natural  piety  i  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philosophic  ducipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law  { 
Pleased  to  have  been,  eontcatcd  not  to  be. 
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boMt  not  I  BO !  to  me,  who  find, 
J  ptft  wty,  much  to  eondemn, 
w,  tod  nothing  to  regret, 
emenbnncet  of  dmm-like  Joyi 
'  Mem  to  bftYO  belongM  to  me,) 
s  mj  choice  between  the  pair 
enatelj  the  weary  boan, 
day  more  acceptable  i  sleep 
Mtimate  of  good,  appear 
I  than  wakhig  t  drath  than  sleeps 
set  ii  stUlnets  alter  storm, 
r  covert  of  the  wormjr  ground ! 
•aid,  in  Justice  to  myself, 
genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
m  destiny  of  onman  kind, 
bellcctual  game  pursued 
rabtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
itions  t  but  by  Iotc  of  truth 
liaply  by  intense  delight 
Night,  whercrer  thought  could  feed,) 
;  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice, 
gment  such  they  then  appear'd, 
g,  thankless  at  the  best) 
firame  of  human  life,  perceiTe 
ereonto  their  souls  are  tied 
id  wedlock ;  nor  did  e*cr, 
M  dark,  impervious  shades,  that  hang 

00  whither  we  are  bound, 
r«r  to  e^joy  the  vital  beams, 
lihlnt.    Deities  that  float 
;elic  spirits,  I  could  muse 

n  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 
t  foims  and  glorious  faculties, 
imagination  be  content 
MHv  I  repining  not  to  tread 
wn  path  of  earthly  care, 
ibell^M,  and  by  springs  refresh'd. 
at  autumn  I — ^let  your  chilling  breath 
herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
itt  of  its  green  attire, — 
lifting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
M>ks !    Tour  desolating  sway,' 
bM, 'no  sadness  sheds  on  me, 
u  in  your  rage  I  find, 
what  beauty,  in  thb  change 
iBgiy,  and  from  sad  to  gay, 
revolving !    How  benign, 
Dimation  and  delight, 

1  these  elements— compared 
I  more  desirable  and  fair 
icy  for  the  golden  age ; 
al  warbling  that  prevails 
leath  unalterM  skies, 
mg  year  in  constant  quiet  bound, 
1  night,  and  day  serene  as  day !' 
edions  record  f    Age,  we  know, 
and  solitude  is  apt 
he  privilege  of  age. 
me  s  and  surely  with  a  hope 
talnment— -let  us  hence !" 
Hike  the  spot,  and  still  more  loath 

firom  our  present  theme, 
oughts  agreeing,  sir,  with  yours, 
is  censure  farther ;  for,  if  smiles 
|r  be  the  Just  reward 
courteously  employ 'd 


In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 
Why  should  not  grave  philosophy  be  styled 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  ? 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 
Too  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 
Placed  among  floweiy  gardens,  curtain 'd  round 
With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  epicureans,  taught — ^if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom— to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring 
Tranquillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  she," 
I  cried, «  more  worthy  of  regard,  the  power, 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  ?" 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind  i 
I  ceased,  and  he  resumed.    *<  Ah  *  gentle  sir. 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means ;  but  spare  to  slight 
The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim. 
Security  from  shock  of  accident. 
Release  from  fear ;  and  cherish'd  peaceful  days 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  good. 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask. 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide ; 
Or  what  detain'd  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
Fast  anchor'd  in  the  desert  ?    Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword — ^remorse. 
Wrongs  unredress'd,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride. 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betray 'd,  affection  unretum'd. 
Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony ; 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled ;  but,  compass'd  round  by  pleasure,  sigh'd 
For  independent  happiness :  craving  peace. 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness. 
Not  as  a  refuge  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 
But  for  its  absolute  self ;  a  life  of  peace. 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore  ! 
Such  the  reward  he  sought ;  and  wore  out  life. 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own ;  or,  if  not  his. 
Subsisting  under  nature's  steadfast  law. 

**  What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale, 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar 
An  undissolving  fellowship  ? — What  but  this, 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose. 
The  longing  for  confirm'd  tranquillity. 
Inward  and  outward  ;  humble,  yet  sublime  : 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one  i 
Earth  quiet  and  unchanged  ;  the  human  soul 
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Consistent  in  self-rule  t  and  hetven  reveal'd 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness  I 
Such  was  their  scheme :— 'thrice  happj  he  who  gain'd 
The  end  proposed  !    And,— though  the  same  were 

miss'd 
By  multitudes,  perhaps  ohtain'd  by  none,*- 
Tliey,  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  pains  employ'd. 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeem*d 
From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them,  by  my  Toiee 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth  t  that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overweening  fiuth ;  and  is  inflamed. 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering— to  provoke 
Hostility,  how  dreadful  when  it  comes. 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt ! 

«  A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert, 
Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude— a  calm 
Without  vicissitude ;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  e'en  been  tempted  to  despise. 
But  that  which  was  serene  was  also  bright  t 
Enliven 'd  happiness  with  joy  o'erflowing. 
With  joy,  and— O  !  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word— with  rapture  !    Nature**  bocm. 
Life**  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  given  to  men, 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  ? 
None  !  'tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude,  and  mutually  address'd 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake.    This  truth 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat  t 
And,  crown 'd  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove. 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Yet,  ere  that  final  resting  place  be  gain'd, 
Sharp  contradictions  may  arise  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  ofttimes,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
O !  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assign'd 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months. 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope  t 
For  mutability  is  nature's  bane  ; 
And  slighted  hope  will  be  avenged ;  and,  when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not  t 
But  in  her  stead — fear— doubt — and  agony  !" 
This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart : 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voice. 
Though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 


With  dark  events.    Detiroiii  to  divwt 
Or  stem  the  cnnent  of  the  speaker*!  tbovgkti^ 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  plaet 
Of  stillness  and  close  privmqr,  a  nook 
That  seem'd  for  self-examinatkni  made. 
Or,  for  confession,  in  the  iinDer*lB  Dted, 
Hidden  from  all  men**  view.    To  ov  ■ttift 
He  yielded  not ;  but  pointing  to  a  slopa 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  ran* 
And,  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Full  on  that  tender-beartad  man  he  tanM 
A  serious  eye,  and  thus  his  speech  rencwM. 

-  You  never  saw,  yoor  eyes  did  iMvar  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  her  whom  onee  I  lovtdt 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  apoo  th«  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you  s  else,  hoBOvM  Idalf 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  than 
Of  what  I  suffer'd,  when  I  wept  that  liNi, 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom*  firom  tha  tiwo^ 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  moi*. 
Stripp'd  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fndt 
Of  self-esteem ;  and  by  the  cutting  biMfli 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assail'd  i 
I  would  not  yet  be  of  such  wintry  bareni 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  ilioald  ha*g 
Upon  my  naked  branches ;  lively  tboqghto 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  ungnaided  wofdi. 
I  grieve,  that,  in  your  prceence,  from  mj  i 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  droppMi 
But  that  too  much  demands  ttill  mora. 

•Teal 

Revered  compatriot ;  and  to  yon,  kind  sir, 
(Not  to  be  deem'd  a  stranger,  as  yim  cone 
Following  the  guidance  of  these  wcleooM  InC 
To  our  secluded  vale,)  it  m^  be  told,  ^ 

That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  one  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gaaed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    Thb  fair  Ink, 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  tho  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  rool^ 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
(Resign'd  with  sadness  gently  wcighi 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon,)  this  bride, 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beantifiil,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innoculously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathss. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  a  shelterM  hold. 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  MriJ 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty !    As  oar  steps 
Approach  the  embower'd  abode— our  chosm  i 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The  unendanger'd  myrtle,  deckM  with 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  m ! 
While  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbomhssi. 
Not  overlook'd  but  courting  no  regard. 
Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  ytw, 
Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  unite 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hoars 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonc^  dowsi 
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;  into  track,  how  mftrk'd,  how  worn 
ftdum^  hetweon  fern  and  pmo 
f  iti  D«Ter-«nding  line 
ith  iiizliwcy  evidence  was  none  t 
f  open  to  cor  daily  haunt, 
Appio^imted  earth, 
*B  amhitkHis  feet  mi^t  moTo  at  large ; 
lolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 
liver  of  the  daj  diffVue 
i  oVr  a  tract  lof  sea  and  land 
bits,  free  as  oar  desires, 
lentf ,  bonndless.    From  those  heights 
it  pleunre,  into  sylvan  combs ; 
s  of  impenetrable  shade, 
ati,  detain'd  us  side  by  side, 
t  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 
grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.* 
•  callM  my  partner  to  resign 
the  pure  freedom  of  that  life, 
I  in  eommon.    To  my  hope, 
I  wish,  my  tender  mate  became 
captive  of  maternal  bonds ; 
Id  paths  wcte  left  to  me  alone, 
meditate  on  follies  past  j 
'taiy  voyager  escaped 
I  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
Bin  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt, 
Igite    without  shame  pursued. 
uhM,  could  think  of,  and  could  thank 
ohmissive  spirit  was  to  me 
mint— my  guardian — shall  I  say 
pcovidence,  whose  guiding  love 
of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe ; 
iptation,  and  from  danger  far  ? 
M  of  acknowledgment  address'd 
Ity  enthroned  above 
'  si^t:  from  whom,  as  from  their 

sible  ministers  of  good 

B  earth— Father  of  heaven  and  earth, 

ing,  and  Judge,  adored  aud  fear'd ! 

mtaid,  and  memory,  and  heart, 

itenupted  and  relieved 

QS  transient  as  the  glance 

teams,  or  to  the  outward  form 

I  power  inherent  and  intense, 

ttsect  fiz'd  upon  the  plant 

It  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose 

eptib^  its  nourishment— - 
iranderings  i  and  the  mother's  kiss 
mile  awaited  my  return. 
r  we  dwelt — a  wedded  pair— 
lily,  often  all  day  long: 
fortune  within  easy  reach 
Bieoarse,  nor  wishing  aught 
lowance  of  our  own  fireside, 
thin  our  happy  cottage  bom, 
leirs  of  our  united  love  { 
lly  by  difference  of  sex, 
ing  names  of  nature  bound, 
rider  interval  of  time 
several  births  thaji  served  for  one 
nnething  of  a  leader's  sway ; 
join'd  by  sympathy  in  age  i 
swey  follows  in  pursuit. 


On  these  two  pillars  rested  as  in  air 
Our  solitude. 

**  It  soothes  me  to  perceive. 
Tour  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.    But,  O !  gentle  friends. 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace. 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness, 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian's  page ! 
So,  in  th'  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse, 
Depress'd  I  hear,  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  was  done, 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things. 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cnres, 
And  precious  interests  ?    Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,  not  swerving  from  the  path  prescribed  t 
Her  annual,  her  diurnal  round  alike 
Maintain'd  with  faithful  care.    And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought, 
And  in  their  pn^ess  imperceptible ; 
Not  wish'd  for,  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 
( Whate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might  bring,) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good. 
And  loveliness  endear'd — which  they  removed. 

**  Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturb'd 
Elstablish'd  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness :  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.    And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  lived  and  breathed ;  most  grateful,  if  t'  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support) 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have  ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless.    But,  at  once. 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 
A  claim  that  shatter'd  all.    Our  blooming  girl. 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  grief  time 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  regions  inaccessible ; 
Where  height  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
With  e'en  as  brief  a  warning — and  how  soon. 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of — our  last  prop. 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brother  follow'd ;  and  was  seen  no  more ! 

"  Calm  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 
The  mother  now  remain M ;  as  if  in  her, 
Who  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul, 
Had  been  erewhilc  unsettled  and  disturb'd. 
This  second  visitntion  had  no  power 
To  shake ;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just 
The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood, 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.     Immense 
The  space  that  scver'd  us  !  But,  as  the  sight 
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CommuDicates  with  heaven*!  ethereal  orbs 
Incalculably  distant  j  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 
(And  that  is  intercourse  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude, 
And  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  look'd 
On  her — at  once  superior  to  my  woes 
And  partner  of  my  loss.    0  heavy  change ! 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Insensibly ;  th'  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux ;  her  pure  glory. 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief, 
And  keen  heart  anguish— of  itself  ashamed. 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself} 
And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arms, 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate. 

-  What  follow 'd  cannot  be  review'd  in  thought  i 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  Joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand- 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  call'd  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veilM  frt)m  waking  thought;  con- 
jured 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
T'  appear  and  answer  j  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly ;  look'd  up,  and  ask'd  the  heavens 
If  angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors. 
If  fix'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — ^what  abode 
It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.    Then  my  soul 
Tum'd  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless ! 
By  pain  of  heart,  now  check  *d,  and  now  impell'd^ 
Th'  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way ! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abstruse. 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost  i  existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

"  From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused, — and  how  ? 
E'en  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  glooiny  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills.    For,  lo !  the  dread  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground ;  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation  i  and  with  shouts  that  drown *d 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling !    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise 
Th'  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law. 
And  mild,  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt  t  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory — beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.    Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing.    *  War  shall  cease  s 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
The  tree  of  liberty.'    My  heart  rebounded ; 


My  metapcboly  volee  tlw  choras  Join'd  i 
*  Be  Joyful  all  jre  utloM,  In  all  laadf. 
Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  ^ad ! 
Henceforth,  whate*er  is  wanting  to  yewnehw 
In  others  ye  shall  promptly  ted  i  and  all 
Elnrich'd  by  mutual  and  reAeeted  waalth. 
Shall  with  one  heart  hoDomr  tbair 

«  Thus  WIS  I  reconverted  to  the  worid  i 
Society  became  my  glittering  l»ride. 
And  airy  hopes  my  childreD.    Frooi  the 
Of  natural  passkm,  seeming^  escaped. 
My  soul  difAised  herself  in  wide  cmbiaee 
Of  institutions,  and  the  forms  of  thiufi  i 
As  they  exist  in  mntable  anay. 
Upon  life's  surface.    What,  tkooglb  ta  mj  nlM 
There  flow'd  no  Gallic  blood,  nor  imd  I  bsesfhsl 
The  air  of  France,  not  lets  than  Gallic  asal 
Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  taplen  twigs 
Of  my  exhausted  heart.    If  bu^ 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  i 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  skoaU  stifleh 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  fole. 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.    If,  with  nein 
And  acclamations,  crowds  ia  open  air 
Express'd  the  tumult  of  their  miikdB,Biy  mn 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not.    The  powen  if  Ml 
I  left  not  nninvoked  i  and,  in  still  grovv. 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  penave  kf 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  aecotd 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  satmnlaii  nile 
Return 'd, — a  progeny  of  golden  yean 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  blees  -ttMH 
With  promises  the  Hebrew  Sciiytiuei  tssBi 
I  felt  the  invitation  \  and  lesumed 
A  long  suspended  oflke  in  the  bonse 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — with  undaunted  tnnt 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy  i 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd | 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout. 

**  Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to 
But  history,  time's  slavish  scribe,  wiO  teU 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded,  or  in  hostile  ranks  appearM  s 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service  t  these. 
Disgusted,  therefore,  or  appall "d,  by 
Of  fiercer  zealots  t  so  confusioQ  reiga^ 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compellM  t'  < 
As  Brutus  did  to  virtue,  *  Liber^, 
I  worshipp'd  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a 

«  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  chana. 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it}  who  ihonld  have 
At  aught,  however  foir,  that  bore  the  misi 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
M'hy  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  siaqily  gssi 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  tovght 
Otner  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  it  cast 
And,  by  what  comprondse  it  stood,  not  aiee  f 
Enough  if  notions  seem'd  to  be  hi^  pitchM, 
And  qualities  determined.    Among  men 
So  character'd  did  I  maintain  a  stitfe 
HqMless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  bam\ 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  th'  emancipation  of  the  world 
Were  miu'd,  I  sfaoiud  at  least  secne  ny  owi, 
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put  compcniated.    For  rights, 
B¥etei%telj  uinrpM  npoo, 
ith  Tchemenoe  \  and  promptly  seized 
sbttncUon  fnmishM  for  mjr  needs 
m  I  nor  sempled  to  proclmim, 
«ate,  bj  liberty  of  life, 
r  persuasions.    Not  that  I  rejoiced, 
and  pleasare,  in  snch  vagrant  course, 
n  sake  i  hot  farthest  from  the  walk 
lad  trod  in  happiness  and  peace, 
inviting  to  a  troubled  mind ; 
struggling  and  distemperM  world, 
netive  image  of  herself. 
:  tlie  contradictions  of  which  man 
I  sport !    Here  nature  was  my  guide, 
e  of  the  dissolute ;  but  thee, 
g  Batoie !  I  rejected — smiled 
'  tMiis  in  pity :  and  in  scorn 
which  thy  soft  influence  sometimes  drew 
VDgnarded  heart.    The  tranquil  shores 
i  jdfcumscribed  me ;  else,  perhaps, 
ive  been  entangled  among  deeds, 
iw,  as  in£unous,  I  should  abhoi^— 
i  senseless :  for  my  spirit  relishM 
the  exasperation  of  that  land, 
aM  an  angry  beak  against  the  doivn 
B  bieast  t  confounded  into  hope 
mibeiing  thus  her  fretful  wings. 
IS  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
y  sway.    The  shifting  aims, 
1  interests,  the  creative  might, 
d  functions  and  high  attributes 
rtion,  yielded  to  a  power 
■d  odfoos,  and  contemptible. 
,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change; 
:  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  advanced ; 
I  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain, 
I  did  I  retire  into  myself. 
ling  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
'  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
om  Europe ;  from  her  blasted  hopes  i 
of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 
btew  the  wind,  when  o*er  the  Atlantic 
in 

irent  gliding  with  her  thoughtless  crew ; 
iiBOBg  them  but  an  exile,  freed 
intent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
s  busily  employ'd,  not  more 
{•tion  charged,  with  service  tax'd, 
loose  pendant — to  the  idle  wind 
tall  mast  streaming :  but,  ye  powers 
d  sense — mysteriously  allied, 
Bt  the  wretclied,  if  a  choice 
1,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 
vc^ge  on  the  silent  deep  ! 
,  plague,  will  memory  break  out  i 
e  blank  and  solitude  of  things, 
pirit,  with  a  fever's  strength, 
ience  prey.    Feebly  must  they  have  felt 
d  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
ful  furies.    BeatttiftU  regards 
*d  on  me — ^the  face  of  her  I  loved ; 
ind  mother,  pitifully  fixing 
iroaches,  insupportable ! 
r  that  boasted  liberty  f    No  welcome 
■own  otrjects  I  received  ;  and  those^ 


Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night. 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume — as  a  compass  for  the  soul — 
Revered  among  the  nations.    I  implored 
Its  guidance ;  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  faith  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  one  by  storms  annoy*d  and  adverse  winds ; 
PerplexM  with  currents ;  of  his  weakness  sick ; 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired ;  and  by  his  own. 
And  by  his  nature's,  ignorance,  dismay'd  ! 
**  Long-wish'd  for  sight,  the  western  world  ap- 
pearM; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moor'd,  I  leapt  ashore 
Indignantly — resolved  to  be  a  man, 
Who,  having  o*er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  abject  mind — from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured. 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  feet  have  clear'd 
Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  may  not  cross 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase. 
Respiring  I  lookM  round.    How  bright  the  sun. 
How  promising  the  breeze !    Can  aught  produced 
In  the  old  world  compare,  thought  I,  for  power 
And  majesty  with  this  gigantic  stream. 
Sprung  from  the  desert  ?    And  behold  a  city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring !    What  are  these 
To  me,  or  I  to  them  ?    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed. 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root. 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large ;  my  business  is. 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel ; 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act— convinced  that  all 
Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsue'er 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude — still  painful. 
And  mostly  profitless.     Arid,  sooth  to  say, 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
AppearM,  of  high  pretensions— un reproved 
But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higher  still ; 
Big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage  ; 
Which  a  detach'd  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused.     But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects ;  and,  to  laugh  alone. 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  fully,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  leisure  can  bestow  ; 
Yet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scorn, 
Howe'er  to  airy  demon's  suitable. 
Of  all  unsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind, — the  one 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quicklicst  turns 
Into  vexation.     Let  us,  then,  I  said, 
Leave  this  unknit  republic  to  the  scouige 
Of  her  own  passions  j  and  to  regions  haste, 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  Ih*  encroaching  axe. 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.     Thcie,  roan  abide<<, 
Primeval  nature's  child.     A  creature  weak 
In  combination,  (wherefore  else  driven  back 
So  far,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 
So  easily  deprived  ?)  but,  fur  that  cause, 
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More  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himtelf  s 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 
True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpowered  his  forefathers,  and  soon 
Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away ; 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side 
Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream* 
That  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks ; 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life. 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul, 
There  imaged :  or,  when  having  gain*d  the  top 
Of  8ome^commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  Savannah,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth, 
With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  be  sees ; 
Free  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 
Pouring  above  his  head  iti  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living,  and  rejoicing  world  ! 

"  So,  westward,  toward  th'  unviolated  woods 
I  bent  my  way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide, 
Fail*d  not  to  greet  the  merry  mocking-bird ; 
And,  while  the  melancholy  muecawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sjrmpathized  at  leisure  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not    There,  in  his  stead,  appear'd 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure } 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 
Enough  is  told  !    Here  am  I.    Ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek ; 
What  from  my  fellow  beings  I  require. 
And  cannot  find ;  what  I  myself  have  lost. 
Nor  can  regain.    How  languidly  I  look 

*  "  A  man  \b  supposed  to  improve  by  going  out  into 
the  world,  by  visiting  London.  Artificial  man  does;  he 
extends  with  his  sphere ;  but,  alas !  that  sphere  is  mi- 
croscopic: it  is  formed  of  minuiiv,  and  he  surrenders 
his  genuine  vision  to  the  artist,  in  order  to  embrace  It 
tn  his  ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow  acute,  even  to  bar^ 
ren  and  inhuman  pruriency ;  while  his  mental  become 
proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse  is  the  man  of  mind : 
He  who  Is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  Ood, 
might  be  a  mock  at  TaUersairs  and  Brookes's,  and  a  sneer 
at  St.  James's :  he  would  ceitainly  be  swallowed  alive 
by  the  first  Fizarro  that  crossed  him:— But  when  he 
walks  along  the  river  of  Amaxons ;  when  he  rests  his 
eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes;  when  he  measures  the 
long  and  watered  Savannah ;  or  contemplates,  from  a 
sudden  promontory,  the  distant,  vast  Pacific— and  feels 
himself  a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready  produced  fruit  of  this  wilderness,  and  each 
progeny  of  this  stream— His  exultation  is  not  less  than 
Imperial.  He  Is  as  gf>ntle,  too,  as  he  is  great.  His 
eniotlons  of  tenderness  keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of 
■entlment ;  for  he  says,  '  These  were  made  by  a  good 
Being,  who,  unsought  by  me,  placed  n>o  here  to  enjoy 
them.'  He  Itecomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king.  His 
mind  Is  in  himself:  from  hence  he  argues,  and  from 
hence  he  acts,  and  lie  argues  unerringly,  and  acts  ma> 
gisterially :  His  mind  in  himself  is  also  in  his  Ood  ;  and 
therefore  he  loves,  and  therefore  he  soars."— /Vom  the 
Nolta  t^pon  th*  Hurricane^  a  poem,  by  William  Cfilhert. 

The  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the  above 
IQotation,  which,  though  from  a  strange  book,  is  one 
if  the  finest  passages  of  modem  English  prose. 


Upon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  worid, 
yhiy  be  divined — perhaps  it  hftth  been  nid 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect:  for  I  exist— 
Within  myself— not  coinfoitlese.    The  tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  be  readily  mny  eonceift 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  n  moontain  biook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen. 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capncions  breast. 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azme  sky  | 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  Ibun, 
And  conglobated  babbles  imdiseolved. 
Numerous  as  stars  i  that,  bj  their  oowaid  hpsi^ 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible  t  meanwhile,  is  heud 
A  soften 'd  roar,  a  murmur  %  and  the  soiBd 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  flonting  isks 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  nature  cbai|Bl 
With  the  same  pensive  office  i  mud  make  kntvi 
Tlirough  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abn^ 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  pnss'd ;  aadqwk^. 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  sad  toih 
Must  be  again  encounterM«    Such  a  strttm 
Is  human  life ;  and  so  the  spirit  fiirts 
In  the  best  quiet  to  its  course  UlowM  i 
And  such  is  mine, — save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  where  aU  is  stiU! 


BOOK  IV. 
DESPONDENCY  CORRECTEDl 

AXOVMdfT. 

Sute  of  feel  i  Off  produced  by  the  IbregDiag 
A  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence  the  ooly  i 
quate  support  under  afllictkia.    Waodeier^  tj 

tion.    Account  of  his  own  devotional  feeUafi  la  ^, 

involved.  Acknowledges  the  dUBcolty  of  a  lii^ 
fiiitb.  Hence  immoderate  sorrow.  Doubt  or  itapm^ 
ence  not  therefore  to  be  infened.  ConsoUiioa  to  ifci 
soliury.  Exhortations.  How  receivnl.  Wairfsn 
applies  his  discourse  to  that  other  cmms  of  ilijtihn 
in  the ».iliiary's  mind.  Disappointment  fiomthe  Fktack 
revolution.  States  grounds  of  hope.  Lmms  m  tti 
necessity  of  patience  and  fortitude  with  nspsct  9 
the  course  of  great  revolutions.  Knowledge  the  ssm 
of  tranqoill  ity .  Rural  solitude  &  vooratle  to  Inn  ship 
of  the  inferior  creatures  Stody  of  their  hafaito  mk 
ways  recommended.  Exhortatioo  to  bodily  sasohs 
and  communion  with  nature.  Morl>id  solitnde  pMriilh 
Superstition  better  than  apathy.  Apathy  and  dssdl^ 
tion  unknown  tn  the  inlkocy  of  society.  The  laihB 
modes  of  religion  prevented  iu  lilnstraicd  la  tti 
Jewish,  Persian,  BiU>y Ionian,  Chaldeftn,  and  GiedM 
modes  of  belief.  Solitary  interposes.  WaadmrpiM 
out  the  influence  of  religious  and  knagin«Uve  MUf 
In  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  niustnied  ion 
present  and  past  tioies.  These  principles  teal  n 
recall  exploded  superstitions  and  popery.  Waatav 
rebuts  this  charge,  and  contrasts  the  dignities  d  $B 
Imagination  with  the  presumptive  littteness  of  i  liiih 
modem  philosophers.  Recommends  other  lights  isl 
guides.  Asserts  the  power  of  the  soul  to  u^owsn 
lierself  Soliury  asks  how.  Reply,  ^raoaal  appoL 
Happy  that  the  imagination  and  the  aflfctioas  mnigsM 
the  evils  of  that  intellectual  slavery  which  th«  cal^ 
culating  undersunding  is  apt  to  produce.  Eshditailas 
to  activity  of  body  renewed.  How  to  commuie  «ift 
nature    Wanderer  concludes  with  a  leg iuoMis 
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InwtlMtion,  affiKtioDi,  qndemandtng,  and 
Effect  of  Us  diKoune.    ETeniog.    Beturn 

OMd  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
rnfal  namtiYe— commenced  in  pain, 
eommeneed,  and  ended  without  peace : 
peT*d,  not  unfrequentljr,  with  strains 
e  feeling,  gratef&l  to  our  minds ; 
btleas  yielding  some  relief  to  his, 
re  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
J  yet  surriying,  with  firm  voice 
I  not  hltei  though  the  heart  was  moved, 
iderer  said— 

"  One  adequate  support 
cmlainities  of  mortal  life 
Mie  ogly  t  ui  assured  belief 
i  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
btnrbM,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 
to  benevolence  and  power ; 
iTtrlasting  purposes  embrace 
kmts,  converting  them  to  good. 
J  of  anguish /If  not  where  the  seat 
ing  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
lacence  in  the  will  supreme 
!  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith, 
solute  in  God,  including  hope, 
defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
*rfections ;  with  habitual  dread 
unworthily  conceived,  endured 
itly }  ill-done,  or  left  undone, 
bbonour  of  his  holy  name. 
lor  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world 
tboii  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
It  aflections  unto  thee  and  thine  !" 
at  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook, 
continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
m,  **  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky, 
raat  hills,  in  fluctuation  fixM 
ommand,  how  awful  *  Shall  the  soul, 
md  rational,  report  of  thee 
I  than  these  ?    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can, 
,11  praise  thee  with  impassion M  voice ; 
that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 
iirget  thee  here ;  where  thou  hast  built, 
irsm  glory,  in  the  wilderness ! 
.  thon  constitute  a  priest  of  thine, 
I  temple  as  we  now  behold 
ir  fhy  presence ;  therefore,  am  I  bound 
hip,  here,  and  everywhere,  as  one 
dM  to  Ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread, 
Udhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
reflecting  ignorance  preserved, 
a  debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace 
ticle  divine  remain'd  unquencbM ; 
id  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil, 
Dty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  (L(ywen, 
radise  transplanted ;  wintry  age 
;  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart ; 
hey  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead ! 
hour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
il  Sabbath ;  come,  disease  and  want ; 
exclusion  through  decay  of  sense } 
e  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee, 
thy  fiivour,  to  the  end  of  life, 
ae  with  ability  to  seek 
06 


Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  and  I  am  rich, 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

-  And  what  are  things  eternal  ?    Powers  depart,** 
The  gray-hair 'd  wanderer  steadfastly  replied. 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  had  ask'd, 
**  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change. 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists ;  immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies ; 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not. 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 
Do,  with  united  u^ncy,  require. 
What  more  that  msgr  not  perish  ?    Thou,  dietd 

source. 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all. 
That,  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place. 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 
Set  and  sustained ;  Thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself. 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  a  while 
Might*st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturbM— 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep. 
Or  from  its  deathlike  void,  with  punctual  care. 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restorest  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense. 
And  reason ^s  steadfast  rule, — Thou,  thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits. 
Which  thou  inclu'lest,  as  the  sea  her  waves ; 
For  adoration  thou  cndurcst ;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will  t 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws, 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power,) 
E'en  to  thy  being's  Infinite  majesty  ! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  work 
Glorious !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah  !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads. 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild. 
Loved  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprison'd  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own. 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 
Still,  it  may  be  allow'd  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine ;  when,  stationed  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  return'd 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  fillM  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love  ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  ! 

"  Those  fervent  raptures  arc  for  ever  flown  | 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse ; 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward ;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that  flagi 
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Through  sinful  choice ;  or  dread  oececsity. 

On  human  nature  from  above  imposed. 

TiSy  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 

Earth  to  despise ;  but  to  converse  with  HeaTen, 

This  is  not  easy ;  to  relinquish  all 

We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy. 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosen 'd  from  this  world, 

I  deem  not  arduous  ;  but  must  needs  confess 

That  *tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires ; 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

Man  is  of  dust;  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 

Which,  when   they   should   sustain   themselves 

aloft 
Want  due  consistence ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises ;  but,  having  reachM  the  thinner  air. 
Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  least. 
If  grief  be  something  hallow*d  and  ordain'd. 
If,  in  proportion,  it  he  just  and  meet. 
Through  this,  *tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold, 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapprove. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness :  so  senseless  who  could  be 
As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  Uiis  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 
Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ 
Ensures  to  all  believers  ?    Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacit}',  methinks. 
No  natural  branch ;  despondency  far  less. 
And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have  droopM 
E*en  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute, 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impair'd 
80  pitiably,  that,  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret 
0 !  no,  full  oft  th'  innocent  sufferer  sees 
Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly ;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 
And  over-constant  yearning — there — there  lies 
Th*  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroy'd. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh. 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs. 
Though  inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  coarse 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free. 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  love. 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degiees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts  t 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 


In  perfect  wisdom,  goidiog  mightlrit  power. 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  wilL 

**  Here  then  we  lett:  not  fearing  for  oar  cncd 
The  worst  that  human  reaaooing  can  achieve, 
T'  unsettle  or  perplex  it ;  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  lelf-repfoach, 
That,  though  immovably  eonviiieed,  we  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  fiuth 
As  aoldiers  ll^-e  by  courage ;  as,  hy  iticagth 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fi^ts  with  roaring  tcaa. 
Alas !  th*  endowment  of  immortal  powtr 
Is  matchM  unequally  with  cttstDm,  tima. 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
In  oil;  in  most  with  superadded  fiott. 
Idle  temptations,  open  vanities. 
Ephemeral  offipring  of  th*  onbloshiBg  wuridi 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  niad, 
111  govern 'd  passions,  rankling  of  dc^it% 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  diacootmt. 
Distress  and  care.    What  then  remains  ?    TsMft 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasloni  ever  near. 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them  i  tows,  imwM 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  tboo^t  1 
Vigils  of  contemplation ;  praise  i  and  pcajo^ 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  lbs  hssit 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  lows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  son 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtot,  stiifii 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience ;  conscience  reverenced  and  s^jM 
As  God*s  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soili 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
Endeavour  thus  to  live ;  these  mles  icgaidi 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  lii^ 
Sons  of  the  morning.    For  your  nobler  part. 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quell'd  and  trouble  chased  wnji 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire  | 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoicing  secret^ 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave." 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  ssge 
PourM  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced 
His  judgtaents,  near  that  lonely  house  we 
A  plot  of  greensvrard,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's  care  from  wreck  of  scatterM 
And  from  encroachment  of  encircling  heath* 
Small  space !  but,  for  reiterated  steps. 
Smooth  and  commodious ;  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  hts  mates 
Or  haply  thinking  of  far-distant  friends. 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  hreeie. 
Stillness  prevailed  around  us  t  and  the 
That  spake,  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regions  yet  more  tranquiL  But,  1 
That  he,  whose  fix'd  despondency  had  gives 
Impulse  and  motive  to  that  strong  discouss, 
Was  less  upraised  In  spirit  than  abashM, 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  feels,  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  aim. 
The  sage  continued  x  "  For  that  other  loss. 
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if  coaMaiif  in  locial  man, 
Bzpccted  tniifports  of  our  age 
)  U^  fbmt  cTciy  thought,  which  hwk'd 
m  tcmponl  dei tiny  of  the  kind 
Mcm'i  inperflaoiii  I  m,  no  came 
exalted  confidence  could  e'er 
none  ii  now  for  fix*d  deipair  t 
wtranca  are  equally  diiown'd 
I  il^  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 
been  driven  far  aa  its  opposite, 
them  seek  the  point  whereon  to  build 
icctations.    So  doth  he  advise 
sd  at  first  the  illusion ;  but  was  soon 
the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 
tnre  gsntly  gave,  in  woods  and  fields  { 
HOTcd  by  Providence,  thus  speaking 
attentive  children  of  the  world, 
hms  generation  !  what  new  powers 
ive  been  conferr'd  ?  what  gifts,  withheld 
r  psogenitors,  have  ye  received, 
penee  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 
cpaied  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 
boaJd  undergo  a  sudden  change  t 
reak  functions  of  one  busy  day. 
If  and  extirpating,  perform 
the  slowly  moving  years  of  time, 
r  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 
lis  gradual  processes  be  taught ; 
be  confounded !    Te  aspire 
}  fiUl  once  more  t  and  that  false  fruit 
your  overweening  spirits,  yields 
fli^t  celcflttal,  will  produce 
id  ahame.    But  wisdom  of  her  sons 
the  less,  though  Ute,  be  justified.' 
tly  warning,"  said  the  wanderer,  **  gave 
snaiy  voice  i  and,  at  this  day, 
raitnrean  darkness  overspreads 
ling  nations ;  when  the  impious  rule, 
r  by  establuh'd  ordinance, 
D  din  agents,  and  constrain  the  good 
iuch  they  nbhor;  though  I  bewail 
npb,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 
me  not  from  owning,  that  the  law, 
,  mankind  now  suffers,  is  most  just 
iperior  energies  {  more  strict 
n  each  other  s  faith  more  firm 
inhallow'd  priociples  {  the  bad 
ly  eam'd  a  victory  o'er  the  weak, 
lating,  inconsistent  good. 
I,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait — in  hope 
e  moment,  wh«i  the  righteous  cause 
I  defendeis  zealous  and  devout 
rho  have  opposed  her  {  in  which  virtue 
ler  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 
not  lofty  as  her  rights ;  aspiring 
M  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal, 
it  only  can  redeem  mankind  { 
a  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appesr, 
.11  OHT  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 
Id  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the  wise 
L  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace ; 
tians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 
,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel ; 
I  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
re  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
rolatums  of  disturbanees 


Still  roll ;  when  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate :  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress  { 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  !* 

**  Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand* 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures, — ^to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each  {  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  beings  ; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties, 
Which  they  inherit,-— cannot  step  beyond,— 
And  cannot  fall  beneath ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office, 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of  things  ; 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love ; 
For  knowledge  is  delight ;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love  t  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love,  than  to  adore ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love  !" 

*<  Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
"  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impair'd 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart  {  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  those  heights 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends  { 
And  such  benign  affections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds ;  not  merely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  depend, 
As  individual  objects  of  regard. 
Upon  his  care,-Hfrom  whom  he  also  looks 
For  signs  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond, — 
But  others,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere. 
Whom,  for  tiie  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favour  most. 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain 
These  pure  sensations ;  that  can  penetrate 
Th'  obstreperous  city  ;  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt, — and  much  might  recommend. 
How  much  they  might  inspirit  and  endear. 
The  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat !" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  sage,  resuming  the  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  friend, 
**  If,  with  the  froward  will  and  grovelling  soul 
Of  man  offended,  liberty  is  here, 
And  invitation  every  hour  renew'd, 
To  mark  their  placid  state,  who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to  break. 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgress  ; 
These,  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart. 
May  we  behold ;  their  knowledge  register ; 
Observe  their  ways ;  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
Complacence  there :  but  wherefore  this  to  you  ? 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth. 
The  redbreast  feeds  in  winter  from  3'our  hand ; 
A  box,  perchance,  Is  from  your  casement  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in ;  not  in  vain. 
The  barriers  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding-place,  before  your  sight 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  the  butterfly — and  soars. 
Small  creature  as  she  is,  from  earth's  bright  flowen 
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Into  the  dewy  clouds.    Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness :  the  soul  ascends 
Towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven, 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  Maj, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenishM  wing, 
This  shaded  valley  leaves,— and  leaves  the  dark 
Impurpled  hills,— conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  I    List !    I  heard. 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat ; 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voice, 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again !"    The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  expressM  ;  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
The  solemn  bleat  appear'd  to  issue,  startling 
The  blank  air — ^for  the  region  all  around 
Stood  silent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life  { 
It  was  a  lamb— left  somewhere  to  itself, 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude ! 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed, 
Through  consciousness  that  silence  in  such  place 
Was  best, — the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thoughts  return 'd  upon  themselves, 
And  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  he  thus  resumed. 

<<  Ah  !  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised. 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lull'd 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth. 
Her  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void — ^but  there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check  { 
The  training  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless  pride  ? 

*<  These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds 
Does  that  benignity  pervade,  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk 
In  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills — 
Their  labour— <M)verM,  as  a  lake  with  waves ; 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life ! 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist. 
Lets,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship. 
Or  through  dependence  upon  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy  ? 
More  obviously,  the  self-same  influence  rules 
The  feather'd  kinds ;  the  fieldf&re's  pensive  flock, 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  seamews  from  afar. 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes. 
By  the  rough  wind  unscatter'd,  at  whose  call 
Their  vojrage  was  begun ;  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 
Id  silent  congress  {  or  together  roused 
lUu  flight  t  while  with  their  clang  the  airiesoundi. 
Aai,  ora  aJJ,  Id  that  etheital  yiolt, 


Is  the  mute  company  of  ebftngefiil  doods  { 
Bright  apparition  suddenly  pat  forth. 
The  rainbow,  smiling  on  the  &ded  ttona  { 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens  t 
And  the  great  sun,  earths  universal  lord ! 

"  How  bountiful  is  nature  !  h«  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not  {  and  to  hin,  who  bath  not  aik^ 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt    Three  Sabbath^Bfi 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  tenrice  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  tfaoce  heigMi ; 
And  what  a  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was  to  your  sight  reveal'd !  the  iwaiiif  BOTcd  m 
And  heeded  not  {  you  linger'd,  and  perceived. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-diapraise  { 
And  inward  self-disparagement  aflfoidf 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  ytmr  own 
You  judge  unthankfttily  i  distemperM 
Infect  the  thoughts  t  the  languor  of  the  fnn% 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  year  coafh 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  eell  $ 
Nor  let  the  hallow'd  powers,  that  thed  from  haafa 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproTing  cje 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  watdi 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseaaonably  twinkllBg 
In  this  deep  hollow,  like  a  tullen  ttar 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pooL 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yoorwlf  liom  ways 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature^  eouae. 
Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matina  shall  dbtaia 
Grace,  be  their  compotitioa  what  it  may. 
If  but  with  hers  perform'd  {  climb  onee  afaii. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts ;  meet  tte  bntn 
Upon  their  tops,— adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 
On  new  blown  heath ;  let  yon  commanding  rock 
Be  your  frequented  watchtower ;  roll  the  stoas 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains  s   with  all  yon 

might 
Chase  the  wild  goat  {  and,  if  the  bold  red  deer 
Fly  to  these  harbours,  driven  by  bound  and  ka 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit : 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose.** 

The  solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye ;  poetic  feelings  msh'd 
Into  my  bosom,  whence  these  words  t>it>ke  focA: 
**  0 !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health, 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit !    How  divine, 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps  i  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  stonn 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion— one 
Among  the  many  there  {  and,  while  the  miiti 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fut  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument  {  and,  while  the 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 
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» their  untried  fiieultiei) 
from  the  region  of  the  clondf , 
g  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
tadinons  CTery  moment,  tend 
before  them — what  a  joy  to  roam 
mong  mightiest  energies  t 
sometimet  with  articulate  Totce, 
nfening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
t  vtteti  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
ntinued  so  from  day  to  day, 
fierce  commotion  have  an  end, 
OQgh  it  he,  from  month  to  month  !'  ** 
mid  the  wanderer,  taking  from  my  lips 
of  transport,  **  whosoe'er  in  youth 
;h  ambition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
tires,  and  grasp'd  at  such  delight, 
ODgmial  stirrings  late  and  long, 
all  the  weakness  that  life  brings, 
id  soiTOws  I  he  though  taught  to  own 
dlliiing  power  of  time,  shall  wake, 
Btimee  to  a  noble  restlessness— 
•ports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 
tiiot,  friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hills. 
It  fitf  distant  of  your  native  glen  i 
r  ioim  and  bnage  here  ezpress'd 
mtlj  resemblance.    Turn  your  steps 
hmey  leads,  by  day,  by  night, 
I  engines  working,  not  the  same 
r  which  your  soul  in  youth  was  moved, 
great  Artificer  endued 
ferhir  power.    You  dwell  alone : 
yoa  live,  you  speculate  alone ; 
raembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince, 
itately  gallery  maintain 
ragic  pictures.    You  have  seen, 
,  suffer'd,  travell'd  far,  observed 
carious  eye  {  and  books  are  yours, 
ose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
xom  age  to  age :  more  precious  far 
iccnmulated  store  of  gold 
gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need, 
hides  within  ancestral  tombs 
ds  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will : 
waits  upon  your  skilful  touch, 
ieh  the  wandering  shepherd  from  these 
hts 

fiyrgets  his  purpose ;  furnish 'd  thus, 
ou  droop,  if  willing  to  be  raised  ? 
108  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  man — 
rnce  in  nature.    He — whose  hours 
lestic  pleasures  uncaress'd 
ven'd  I  who  exists  whole  years 
benefits  received  or  done 
uisactions  of  the  bustling  crowd ; 
*T  hears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear, 
d's  interests — such  a  one  hath  need 
hncy,  and  an  active  heart, 
le  day's  consumption,  books  may  yield 
lolesome  food,  and  eanh  and  air 
morbid  humour  with  delight 
ler  pleasure  grounds,  her  haunts  of  ease 
mtemplation, — gay  parterres, 
ithine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
groves  for  recreation  framed  ; 
he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 
udulgences,  and  in  due  time 


May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 

And  course  of  service  truth  requires  from  those 
Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne. 
And  guard  her  fortresses.    Who  thinks,  and  feels, 
And  recognises  ever  and  anon 
The  breeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul, 
Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 
And  nurse  *  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death !' 
If  tired  with  systems — each  in  its  degree 
Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn,— 
Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 
At  the  fond  work,  demolish 'd  with  a  touch  i 
If  unreligiotts,  let  him  be  at  once. 
Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enroll'd 
A  pupil  in  the  many  chamber'd  school. 
Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreamt. 

«  Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winterls  verge, 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep  i 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch,  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  crossM  my  way  i 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends  i 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  tis  perplex'd. 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research  { 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dweU, 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves. 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

**  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walk'd ;  and  when  and  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not 
He  heard,  upon  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 
Of  God  {  and  angels  to  his  sight  appear'd. 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  pandise ; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning  mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.    He  sate,  and  talk'd 
With  winged  messengen ;  who  daily  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  love.    From  these  pure  heights 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 
Communications  spiritually  roaintain'd. 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell  human  kind — to  banishment  condemn'd 
That  flowing  years  repeal'd  not ;  and  distress 
And  grief  spread  wide ;  but  man  escaped  the  doom 
Of  destitution  ;  solitude  was  not 
Jehovah — shapeless  Power  above  all  powers, 
Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light, 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localized  in  heaven  { 
On  earth  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark ; 
Or,  out  of  Zion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the  chenibim,  on  the  chosen  race 
Shower'd  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 
Judgments,  that  fill'd  the  land  from  age  to  age 
With  hope,  and  luvc,  and  gratitude,  and  fear  { 
And  with  amazemenl  amo\«*.  XYi«i%\>^  \?  ^mk,\X 
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His  scorn  M,  or  unackoowledged  sovereignty. 
And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  name. 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  adoration  or  regard, 
Not  then  was  deity  ingulTd,  nor  man, 
The  rational  creature,  left,  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought. 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will, 
To  benefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power  { 
Whether  the  Persian — zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands^ 
To  loftiest  heights  ascending  from  their  tops. 
With  myrtle-wreathM  tiara  on  his  brow. 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moen  and  stars. 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  and  songs  of  praise  t 
Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape ; 
And,  from  the  plain,  with  toil  inmiense,  uprear'd 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower  i 
That  Behis,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest  i  upon  that  height 
Pure  and  serene,  difiiised — to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  fsr-stretch'd,  . 
With  grove,  and  field,  and  garden,  interspersed  i 
Their  town,  and  foodAil  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  beleaguring  war. 

"  Chaldean  shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields. 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
LookM  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  steadfast  eye.    The  planetary  five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld : 
Watch'd,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seem  to  move 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  rounds 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods  { 
And,  by  their  aspectn,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  reveal'd. 
The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  stars 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adorn 'd 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth. 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight. 
But  present  to  the  dead ;  who,  so  they  deem'd. 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

«  The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores. 
Under  a  cope  of  variegated  sky. 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god. 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought. 
From  the  surrounding  countries— at  the  daoiee 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivall*d  skill. 
As  nicest  observation  fumishM  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  did  his  hand  bestow 
Ob  imnt  operations  a  fix'd  shape  \ 


Metal  or  stone,  idolatroosly  lerred. 

And  yet  triumphant  o^r  this  pompooi  show 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  senae. 

On  every  side  eneountcr'd  t  in  dcapita 

Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  sticeti 

By  wandering  rfaapsodists ;  and  in  fonteaipt 

Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 

Amid  the  wrangling  schools— a  snur  hoagi 

Beautiful  region !  o'er  thy  towns  and  Cunt, 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tonbai 

And  emanations  were  perceived  i  and  aeti 

Of  immortality,  in  nature's  eoune. 

Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  impoeed 

And  armed  warrior  {  and  in  every  gioTt 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevail^ 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxM. 

<  Take,  running  river,  take  these  loeki  of  i 

Thus  would  the  votary  say—*  this  sevwM  Wi, 

My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present. 

Thankful  for  my  betoved  child's  rvtam. 

Thy  banks,  Cephisus,  he  again  hath  tnd, 

Tliy  murmurs  heard  i  and  dnmk  the  oystal  ^faph 

With  which  thou  doet  refresh  the  thirsty  li^ 

And  moisten  all  day  long  these  fiowmy  fieUi  .** 

And  doubtless, .sometimes,  when  the  teir  was  ihd 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  theii^hl  arose 

Of  life  continuous,  being  uniapairMt 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  wl^Me  it  was  and  Is 

There  shall  endure,— -existenei 

To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident  t 

From  dimunitions  safe  and  weakening  agti 

While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and  daeifBi 

And  countless  generations  of  "»«y4riiid 

Depart  s  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. 

**  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love ; 
And,  e'en  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixM, 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  error  ?*'—><  Answer  be  who  can  V* 
The  skeptic  somewhat  haughtily  cxchumMi 
"  Love,  hope,  and  admiration— are  th^  not 
Bfad  fancy's  favourite  vassals  ?    Does  not  liii 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  min. 
Guides  to  destruction  ?    Is  it  well  to  tnst 
Imagination's  light  when  reaaont  frils, 
Th'  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  fidnts  ? 
Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  deekie 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they  ?    Who  shall  rcgaliti^ 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank  .^ 

**  Methinks,"  persuasively  the  sage  replied, 
**  That  for  this  arduous  oflke  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.    Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouchsaled 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.    Your  voice 
Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  akns. 
By  their  condition  taught,  can  nnderatand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 
For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  yours 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  learn M 
In  smoky  cabins,  from  a  mother's  tongue- 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the  din 
Of  the  contiguous  torrent,  gathering  strength 
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17  moment,  and,  with  ttnngth,  increase 
}  oVy  while  mow  ii  at  the  door, 
ing  end  defending,  end  the  wind, 
lea  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work'^ 
.,  bat  resignation  tempers  fear, 
ety  is  sweet  to  in£uit  minds, 
epheid  lad,  who  in  the  sunshine  canres, 
green  toil^  a  dial,  to  divide 
ent  hours  t  and  who  to  that  report 
rtkm^  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt 
ind  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 
sss  intelligenoe  for  moral  things 
«st  import    Sar^  he  perceives, 
himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule, 
to  tiw  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply, 
lines  liBr  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 
ence  daily  fixing  his  regards 
ire^  wants,  he  knows  bow  few  they  are, 
bei9  they  lie,  how  answer'd  and  appeased. 
lowladge  ample  recompense  affords 
nifoM  privations ;  he  refers 
ions  to  this  standM,  on  this  roek 
is  deiiras  1  and  hence,  in  after  life, 
'*"g*'**"*'*f  patience,  and  sublime  content 
itioo— not  permitted  here 
to  hw  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind, 
le  pleasmai,  and  superfluous  cares 
vial  osteotation^-is  left  free 
isauit  to  range  the  solemn  walks 
I  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 
rhile  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 
rledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 
MMir  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top, 
M  cultured  field,  a  man  so  bred 
tama  him  what  you  will  upon  the  score 
ranee  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 
lie  purposes  of  mind :  his  heart 
>  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days ; 
4iTti*g"*«^*^j  his  soul  creates. 
Me  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 
e  the  i^ty  of  unthinking  minds, 
J  not  mainly  outward  ministers 
ird  conscience }  with  whose  service  charged 
mae  and  go,  appear'd  and  disappear, 
ag  evil  purposes,  remorse 
diug,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief 
s  of  heart  abating :  and,  whene'er 
I  important  ends  those  phantoms  move 
ould  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve 
wild  mountains  and  unpeopled  heaths, 
a  space,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 
TOM  ot  nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  ? 
se  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
revert,  and  place  %efore  our  thoughts 
:e  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
nnenlighten'd  swains  of  pagan  Greece, 
fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretchM 
soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
losic  luird  hii  indolent  repose: 
some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
bis  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  bear 
nt  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetch'd, 
om  the  blading  chariot  of  the  sun 
Hess  youth,  who  touch'd  a  golden  lute, 
I'd  tb'  illumined  groves  with  ravishment 


The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Call'd  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport  t 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs. 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksonke  grove 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven. 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller 

slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thank'd 
The  naiad.    Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  pass'd,  their  wings, 
Lack'd  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they  wooM 
With  gentle  whisper.    Wither'd  boughs  grotesque, 
Stripp'd  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side  s 
And,  sometimes,  intermix'd  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard—* 
These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself. 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god !" 

As  this  apt  strain  proceeded,  I  could  mark 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  companion,  gradually  diffused 
While,  listening  he  had  paced  the  noiseless  turf. 
Like  one  whose  untircd  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains  ;  but  tempted  now  to  interpose. 
He  with  a  smile  exclaim'd — 

«  Tis  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was  taught 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
W^ho  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harbour'd  them, — the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after  race 
Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks, 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites. 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such — 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Far  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
The  weeds  of  Roman  phantasy,  in  vain 
Uprooted ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
To  good  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne  { 
And  from  long  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 
To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 
O'er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags  ? 
A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests. 
Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded  streets  1 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  !" 

This  answer  follow 'd.    "  You  have  tum'd  my 
thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind. 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  caves,  and  woods,  an^  \m^«t  ^\tA\  tnOsa^ 
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Deprived  of  shelter,  coTering,  fire,  and  food  s 
Why  ?  for  this  very  reason  that  they  felt. 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they  moredy 
A  spiritual  presence,  ofttimes  misconceived ; 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  fill'd  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love : 
And  fh>m  their  fervent  lips  drew  hymna  of  praise. 
That  through  the  desert  rang.    Though  favour'd 

less. 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree, 
Were  those  bewilder'd  pagans  of  old  time. 
Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  look'dt  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 
Which  the  warm  sun  solicited— and  earth 
Bcstow'd  {  were  gladsome, — and  their  moral  senie 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  gods 
And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepp'd  iLe  grave. 

*<  Now,  shall  our  great  discoverers,"  he  exclaim'd. 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly,  **  obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  obtained, 
Though  fu  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whom  our  age 
Unbaifled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared, 
T'  ezpbre  the  world  without  and  world  within, 
Be  joyless  as  the  blind  ?    Ambitious  souls— 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ; 
And  they  who  rather  die  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analyzed 
The  thuiking  principle--«ha]l  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  race  f  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  such  ? 

0  !  there  is  laughter  at  their  work  in  heaven ! 
Inquire  of  ancient  wisdom ;  go,  demand 

Of  mighty  nature,  if  'twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  off  yet  be  unraised  { 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnexion  dead  and  spiritless  { 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still. 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little ;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls  !    And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  tU-pervading  spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design 
That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power. 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals, 
Hiat  these — and  that  superior  mystery. 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it — should  exist 
Only  to  be  examined,  ponderM,  searchM, 
Probed,  vex'd,  and  criticised  f    Accuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  wanderer  as  I  am. 
If,  having  walk*d  with  nature  threescore  years. 
And  offer'd,  far  as  frailty  would  allow, 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  truth, 

1  now  affirm  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  diviritt 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
Sway'd  by  such  motives,  to  such  end  employ *d| 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 
Jhaft  thounad  ftcultiei  competed, 


And  twice  ten  thoasand  intcicets,  do  jrtt  prist 
This  soul,  and  the  tranteendent  inilvitne» 
No  more  than  as  a  minor  that  reflects 
To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligeaee  t 
That  one,  poor,  infinite  object,  in  the  ahjat 
Of  infinite  being,  twinkling  icttletilj ! 

^'Nor  higher  place  can  be  aatignM  to  hot 
And  his  compeers — the  laughiiig  aa^e  oi 
Crown'd  was  he,  if  my  mcmofj  do  not  «i^ 
With  laurel  planted  upon  bony  hslit. 
In  sign  of  conquest  by  hit  wit  ackiersd. 
And  benefits  his  wisdom  had  eosfieiT^ 
His  tottering  body  wat  with  wreatht  of 
Opprett,  far  lets  becoming  omsowBtt 
Than  spring  oft  twines  about  a  mowldtriag  litt  i 
Yet  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain  old  maa. 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.    Him  I  mmm 
Who  penn*d,  to  ridicule  confiding  fi^tk, 
Thit  tony  legend  i  which  by  chaMo  wo  fsai 
Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  at  m^ht  tton, 
Among  more  innocent  rubbish.**    SpoakiBf  Ihit, 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  bow,  and  witn^ 
We  hadetpied  the  book,  be  drew  it  fiiith  i 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  remorod. 
At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  man^  batit 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  iU  owner.    «•  Gentle  fneDd," 
Herewith  he  grasp*d  the  tolitaiyls  band, 
**  You  have  known  better  ligbta  and  gudtt  IhM 

thete — 
Ah  !  let  not  aught  amist  within  ditpoat 
A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  beraelf. 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  tlie  wnmgt 
Of  passion :  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  fearM, 
From  higher  judgment  seats  make  no  appeal 
To  lower :  can  you  question  that  the  tool 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choieo 
To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 
By  each  new  upstart  notion  ?    In  the  pofts 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found. 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He,  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life. 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope. 
Affronts  the  eye  of  solitude,  shall  learn 
That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible  t 
That  neither  she  nor  sUence  lack  the  power 
T'  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesty. 
0  blest  seclusion !  when  the  mind  admits 
The  law  of  duty ;  and  can  therelbre  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  Iocs  and  gain, 
Link*d  in  entire  complacence  with  her  cbcnec ; 
When  youth's  presumptuousness  b  mellowM  down. 
And  manhood's  vain  anxietv  dismistM  { 
When  wisdom  shows  her  sAsonable  fruit. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 
In  sober  plenty ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 
Of  unreproved  enjoyment ;  and  is  pleased 
To  muse,-— and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower  scents 
From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  foil 'n  pride 
And  chambers  of  transgression  now  forlorn. 
0,  calm,  contented  days,  and  peaceful  nights 
Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtain 'd,  would  strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
8o(t,as  may  teem,  but,  under  that 
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itb  the  tiioi^7  fQbttaDce  of  the  past, 

Annoyance  $  and  fall  oft  beset 

ting  dreamt,  disconsolate  and  black, 

17  phantoms  of  fnturity  ? 

in  the  sool  a  Acuity  abides, 

li  interpositions,  which  would  hide 

en,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 

ides  ci  pomp  1  and  serve  t'  exalt 

'6  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon, 

ep  stillnoM  of  a  summer  even 

(hind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 

e  an  nnconsuming  fire  of  light, 

MB  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 

fy  ufflhrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 

bstance  glorious  as  her  own, 

%  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 

I  and  serene  i  like  power  abides 

etlestial  spirit  $  virtue  thus 

&  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 

I  beutiful,  and  silent  fire, 

I  encufflhranees  of  mortal  life, 

or,  disappointment,— nay,  from  guilt  t 

etimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills, 

pable  oppressions  of  despair." 

litaiy  by  these  words  was  touchM 

nifest  emotion,  and  ezclaim'd, 

r  begin?  and  whence?    The  mind  is  free  { 

the  haughty  moralist  would  say, 

^  act  is  all  that  we  demand. 

leh  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 

eiy  sofiow  is,  that  time  hath  shorn 

rml  wings !    To  friendship  let  him  turn 

Mr;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 

ly  waters,  in  a  little  boat 

fls  but  him,  and  can  contain  no  more .' 

tells  of  amity  sublime 

o  condition  can  preclude ;  of  one 

g  all  suffiering,  comprehends  all  wants, 

mesa  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs  { 

at  bounty  absolute  ?    His  gifts, 

'  not  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 

of  service  ?    Can  his  love  extend 

is  that  own  not  him  ?    Will  showers  of 


the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen, 
eiresh  a  parch'd  and  wither'd  land  ? 
the  groaning  spirit  cast  her  load 
edeemer's  Ceet  ?" 

In  rueful  tone, 
le  impatience  in  his  mien  he  spake  { 
ny  ipind  rush'd  all  that  had  been  urged 
the  sufferer  when  bis  story  closed ; 
\>r  counsel  as  unbending  now  1 
criminating  sympathy 
0  this  apt  reply — 

*<  As  men  from  men 
e  constitution  of  their  souls, 
'  mysteiy  not  to  be  explained; 
^e  Ull  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
er  than  another,  self-condemn 'd, 
manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame, 
>]d  and  various  are  the  ways 
itfton,  fashion *d  to  the  steps 
innity,  and  tending  all 
me  point,— attainable  by  all ; 
ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God. 
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For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 

Lies  open :  we  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 

At  every  moment  softenM  in  its  course 

By  tenderness  of  heart  i  have  seen  your  eye. 

Even  like  an  altar  lit  1^  fire  from  heaven. 

Kindle  before  us.    Your  discoune  this  day. 

That,  like  the  fabled  lethe,  wishM  to  flow 

In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 

Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every  turn 

The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  for  you 

Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth. 

Which  the  imaginative  will  upholds 

In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approach'd 

By  the  inferior  £icul^  that  moulds. 

With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains. 

Opinion,  ever  changing !    I  have  seen 

A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp*d  shell  t 

To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 

ListenM  intensely  {  and  his  countenance  soon 

Brighten  *d  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 

Were  heard, — sonorous  cadences  !  whereby 

To  bis  belief,  the  monitor  ezpress'd 

Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

E'en  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 

Is  to  the  ear  of  faith :  and  there  are  times, 

I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power ; 

And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 

Of  endless  agitation.    Here  you  stand. 

Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 

Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  wilL 

Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 

Th'  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 

If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 

Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 

Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 

Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life. 

Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness, 

In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 

At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded  sky 

To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls ; 

A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast, 

And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 

Of  human  anthems, — choral  song,  or  burst 

Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony 

To  glorify  th'  Eternal !    What  if  these 

Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 

Here,  if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute. 

And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 

Her  vespers,  nature  fails  not  to  provide 

Impulse  and  utterance.    The  whispering  air 

Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights, 

And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavem'd  rocks  ; 

The  little  hills,  and  waters  numberless, 

Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 

With  the  loud  streams :  and  often,  at  the  hour 

When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stam,  is  heard, 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge, 

One  voice — the  solitary  raven,  flying 

Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark-blue  dome, 

Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight — 

An  iron  knell  \  wil\\  cc\voes  Uoicv  ^^i 
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Faint — and  still  faioter— as  the  eiy,  with  whieh 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  calm  ^^gion,  fades  upon  the  ear. 
Diminishing  by  distance  till  it  seen'd 
T'  expire,  yet  from  th'  abyss  is  caught  again, 
And  yet  again  recoTer'd. 

**  But  descending 
From  these  imaginative  heights,  that  yield 
Far-stretching  views  into  eternity, 
Acknowledge  that  in  nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherish  *d  sullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
E'en  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacious  fields. 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happy  throng 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower,— and  tea  with  shipt 
Sprinkled ;  be  our  companion  while  we  track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life ; 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printless  sands  we  march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  miyestic  woods ; 
Roaming,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness  { 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate. 
Do  speak,  at  heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear. 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense, 
With  inarticulate  language. 

**  For  the  man. 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude. 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow  natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  soften'd  down  { 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impair'd. 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear. 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good ;  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks  j 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name ;  and,  if  he  hear, 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they  speak. 
He  is  compassionate ;  and  has  no  thought, 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 

**  And  further  t  by  cont^piplating  these  forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man, 
He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  shall  they  learn,  while  all  things  speak  of  man. 
Their  duties  from  all  forms ;  and  general  laws. 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge  {  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
Th'  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.    The  light  of  love 
Not  failiog,  perseverance  from  their  iteps 


I 


not,  l»r  them  shall  be  cooirmM 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  tense  is  nadt 
Subservient  still  to  moral  porpoeet, 
Auxiliar  to  divine.    That  change  ifamll  clotht 
The  naked  spirit,  eeaaing  to  depkwe 
The  burden  of  exbtence.    Sdoice  thea 
Shall  be  a  precious  visitant  t  aod  tben. 
And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  nain. 
For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle ;  her  daO  9y% 
Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hamg 
Chain 'd  to  its  oliject  in  bnite  slnvcrj ; 
But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watcfa 
The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  canw 
Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 
Shall  I  forget  that  its  most  noble  um, 
l(s  most  illostiioas  province,  nrast  be  fbond 
In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 
Not  treacherous  to  the  mind's  txewrtive  powtr. 
So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are ; 
Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  tool  of  things. 
We  shall  be  wise  perforee ;  and  while  Inspini 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  win  is  bte. 
Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  imptO^ 
By  strict  necessity,  akmg  the  path 
(H  order  and  of  good.    Whatever  wa  tta^ 
Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direet 
Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nuie 
Our  faculties,  shall  fix  In  calmer  seatt 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftiar  hcigMi 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  toaL** 

Here  closed  the  sage  that  eloqaent 
PourM  forth  with  fervour  in  eontiBOOot 
Such  as,  remote,  "knid  nvage  wilrtinui. 
An  Indian  chief  discharges  from  hii  bnait 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tril>ee. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hush^ 
As  the  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.    So  did  he  speak: 
The  words  he  utter'd  shall  not  pats  awity  t 
For  they  sank  into  me — the  bountcoos  gift 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  nadt  wist. 
Gracing  his  language  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow  t 
Of  one  accustomM  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gather'd  ttom  the  tree  of  Kfe  { 
To  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experienet  boOti 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and 
Had  ripen 'd  into  faith,  and  faith 
A  passionate  intuition  i  whence  the  tool. 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  aad  toft. 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  fkee.    « 

The  sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were  reach^ 
Had  yet  to  travel  fiir,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell. 
He  had  become  invisible,— a  pomp 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Upon  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  le« 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rkh  beqasst, 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  powtu 
Adown  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  shepherd  and  his  mate 
Were  seen  descending  {  forth  to  greet  tbeoi  ran 
Our  little  page ;  the  rustic  pair  approach ; 
And  in  the  matron's  aspect  may  be  read 
^  A  ^lain  assurance  that  the  words  which  told 
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How  that  neglected  pensioner  was  sent 

Before  his  time  into  a  quiet  grave. 

Had  done  to  her  hmiaidty  no  wrong  t 

Bat  we  are  Idndlj  wekomedr— promptlj  served 

With  oetentations  leal.    Along  the  floor 

OC  Oi^  small  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell 

Tul  conch  was  spread  for  our  repose ; 
if  in  the  gnise  of  mountaineers,  we  slept, 
i*d  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  loll'd  by  sound 
'  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 
And  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts 
Inviting  Bleep  and  soil  foi]getfulness. 


BOOK  V. 
THE  PASTOR. 


Farewell  to  the  valley.  ReflsaioiA.  Sight  of  a  large 
and  populoas  vale.  Solhaxy  eonsenu  to  go  forward. 
Yale  described.  The  pastor's  dwelling,  and  some 
aceooni  of  him.  ThB  ehurchjard.  Church  and  monu- 
meats.  The  solhaiy  musingt  and  where.  Bound. 
In  the  churchyard  the  solitary  communicates  the 
thoughts  which  had  recently  passed  through  his  mind. 
Lofty  tone  of  the  wanderer^  discourse  of  yesterday 
adverted  lo.  Rile  of  baptism,  and  the  professioDs 
accoapanTing  h,  eontrssted  wKh  the  real  state  of 
human  llfc.  Inconsistency  of  the  best  men.  Acknow- 
ledgmem  that  piacUce  falls  fiu*  below  the  injunctions 
of  doty  as  esisUng  in  the  mind.  General  com|4alnt  of 
a  lalltiv  off  in  the  value  of  life  after  the  time  of  ynuth. 
Outward  appearances  of  content  and  happiness  in 
degree  ninsite.  Pastor  appcoachea  Appeal  made  to 
him.  EDs  answer.  Wanderer  In  STmpathy  with  him. 
Suggestion  that  the  least  ambitious  inquirera  may  be 
most  free  from  error.  The  paetor  is  desired  to  give 
some  porutmits  of  the  living  or  dead  from  his  own  ob. 
senration  of  life  among  these  mountains.  And  for 
wiMt  purpose.  Pastor  consents.  Mountain  cottage. 
Excellent  ([ualhies  of  iu  Inhabiunts.  Solitary  ex- 
jsnaife  his  pleasore;  but  denies  the  praise  of  virtue 
to  worth  of  this  kind.  Feelings  of  the  priest  before 
he  entere  open  his  account  of  perK>ns  interred  in  the 
churchyaid.  Graves  of  unbaptized  infants.  What 
sensations  they  excite.  Funeral  and  sepulchral  ob- 
servances, whence.  Ecclesiastical  establishments, 
whence  derived.  Profession  of  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  immortality. 

FiBKWBx,  deep  valley,  with  thy  one  rude  house, 

And  its  smell  lot  of  life-supporting  fields, 

And  gnardlaa  rocks  !    Farewell,  attractive  seat ! 

To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 

Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veil'd 

From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 

Primeval  forests  wrappM  thee  round  with  dark 

Impenetrable  shade ;  once  more  farewell. 

Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss. 

By  nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 

For  quietness  profoimd ! 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  slope,  the  outlet  of  the  vale, 
Lingering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seem'd 
like  the  fizM  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
And  now,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way, 
How  vain,  thought  I,  it  is  by  change  of  place 
To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies ; 
Vet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunn*d 
iVisely  ;  and  by  such  tenure  d9  we  bold 


Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  they  whose  fate 

Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint. 

Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 

To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 

Obscurity,  and  calm  forgetftilness. 

Knowledge,  methinks  in  these  disorder'd  times. 

Should  be  allowM  a  privilege  to  have 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ; 

Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  imstain'd 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 

Uncensured,  and  subsist,  a  scatter'd  few 

Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 

With  that  communion.    Consecrated  be 

The  spots  where  such  abide  !    But  happier  still 

The  man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 

DiscoverM  or  invented ;  or  set  forth. 

Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  truth. 

In  lucid  order ;  so  that,  when  his  course 

Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say. 

He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 

His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life. 

Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musings :  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fix'd  me  in  a  still  retreat, 
Shelter'd,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost. 
Secluded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  song 
Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought, 
With  ever-welcome  company  of  books, 
By  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining  aid. 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along. 
Following  the  rugged  road,  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  assocbtes,  in  the  morning  simshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll. 
From  which  the  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    "  Nay,*'  the  old  man  said, 
"  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains  ( 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass ;  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  roust  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour." 
He  3'ielded,  though  reluctant  j  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea, 
So  we  descend  ;  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  show'd  the  valley — stretcn'd 
In  length  before  us  ;  and,  not  distant  far. 
Upon  a  rising  ground  a  gray  church  tower. 
Whose  battlements  were  screen 'd  by  tufted  trees. 
And,  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosom'd,  flow'd 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly  winding  course  ; 
Here  traceable,  the*-e  hidden — there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  every  where,  appear'd 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots  \ 
Some  scatleiM  o'et  the  \e\e\^o\\v^\%"^^i^:JtO\ 
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On  the  hill  sides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene, 
Now  ID  its  morning  puri^  amy'd« 

**  As,  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps," 
Said  I, "  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroy 'd  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here. 
Save  for  one  house  of  state  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell.'*    **  No  feudal  pomp," 
Replied  our  friend,  a  chronicler  who  stood 
Where'er  he  moved  upon  familiar  ground, 
**  Nor  feudal  power  is  there  ;  but  there  abides. 
In  his  allotted  home,  a  genuine  priest. 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  roost  affectionately  praised. 
The  father  of  his  people.    Such  is  he  t 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.    He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard  { 
And  something  also  of  liis  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted — ^but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  alL    The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity  {  thou^  bom 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.    He  loved  the  spot. 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil  ?  he  prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsuppreis'd 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought  s 
A  character  reflected  in  himself. 
With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  function.    This  deep  vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  eyes. 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages,  patrons  of  this  cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains. 
The  vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain, 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might  well 
Attract  your  notice ;  statelier  than  could  else 
Have  been  bestow 'd,  through  course  of  common 

chance. 
On  an  unwealthy  mountain  benefice.'* 

This  said,  oft  halting  we  pursued  our  way  | 
Nor  reach 'd  the  village  churchyard  till  the  sun. 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills. 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 
Stood  open,  and  we  enter'd.    On  my  frame, 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seem'd  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence,  which  the  place  inspired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  large  and  massy  {  for  duration  built ; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  intricately  cross'd. 
Like  leafless  underboughs,  *mid  some  thick  grove. 
All  wither'd  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls. 
Each,  in  its  ornamental  scroll,  enclosed, 
Kach  also  crown'd  with  winged  heads,  a  pair 
Oftadelf  painted  cherubim.    The  floor 


Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise. 

Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches,  ranged 

In  seemly  rows  |  the  chancel  only  tbowM 

Some  inoffensive  marks  of  earthly  state 

And  vain  distinction.    A  capectous  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  Umadi 

And  marble  monuments  were  here  display'd 

Thronging  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  heaeafli 

Sepulchral  stones  appear'd,  with  emblems  gniti 

And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  tome  with  mall 

And  shining  efligiet  of  brass  inlaid. 

The  tribute  by  these  various  reeotds  claimM, 

Without  reluctance  did  we  pay ;  and  read 

The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth, 

Ofllce,  alliance,  and  promotion,  all 

Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  raaglstrmtee. 

Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother  cbuch, 

And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 

To  king  and  people  true.    A  brazen  plate. 

Not  easily  decipher'd,  told  of  one 

Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  wai  began 

In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 

Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  croai'd  the  sets 

His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  bis  etmigth 

In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  Fntict, 

Another  tablet  register'd  the  demtb. 

And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  knight 

Tried  in  the  sea  fights  of  the  second  Cfaariea. 

Near  this  brave  knight  his  father  lay  eatonb^i 

And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  Toice, 

I  read,  how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  day 

He,  'mid  th'  afliictions  of  intestine  war 

And  rightful  government  subverted,  fonnd 

One  only  solace ;  that  he  had  espoaied 

A  virtuous  lady  tenderly  beloved 

For  her  benign  perfections  {  and  yet  more 

Endear'd  to  him,  for  this,  that  in  her  state 

Of  wedlock  richly  crown'd  with  Heaven*s  legird, 

She  with  a  numerous  issue  fill'd  his  house. 

Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  stom 

That  laid  their  country  waste.    No  need  to  speak 

Of  less  particular  notices  assignM 

To  youth  or  maiden  gone  before  their  time. 

And  matrons  and  unwedded  sisters  old ; 

Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  reheaiaed 

In  modest  paneg}'ric.    **  These  dim  lines. 

What  would  they  tell  ?"  said  I  {  but  from  the  tnk 

Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative. 

With  whispers  soft  my  venerable  friend 

Call'd  me ;  and,  looking  down  the  darksome  aiste 

I  saw  the  tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 

Standing  apart ;  with  curvM  arm  reclined 

On  the  baptismal  font ;  his  pallid  face 

Upturn 'd,  as  if  his  mind  were  wrapt,  or  lost 

In  some  abstraction ;  gracefully  he  stood. 

The  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 

That  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 

In  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  from  year  to  year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  sexton  rouse ; 
Who  enter'd,  humming  carelessly  a  tune. 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he  came, 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  sbouMer  hong, 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need, 
In  their  appointed  place.    The  pale  recluse 
Withdrew ;  and  straight  we  followM,  to  a  spct 
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fan  lod  dnde  wtn  inttimizM  {  for  there 
1  otky  itratcfaisg  fiwth  its  lemfy  •ran 
D  tt^joming  putnra,  oreifaang 
pace  of  that  green  chuKhyud  with  a  light 
wsant  awning.    On  the  mosf-grown  wall 
toit  Inend  and  I  together  took 
ia  I  and  tkos'tfae  loliiaiy  spake, 
ig  before  Bs.    **  Did  you  note  the  mien 
aelf-flolaccd,  easjr-hearted  churl, 
I  hirelings  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's 
inwe, 

ps  ah  old  aequaintanee  up  in  clay, 
oneeniM  as  when  he  plants  a  tree  ? 
ibmpUy  summon'd  by  his  roioe 
one  aflectfng  images  and  thoughts, 
)m  the  company  of  serious  words, 
yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 
sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
ore  states  of  being;  and  the  wings 
nlation,  joyfully  outspread, 
i  aboTe  our  destiny  on  earth ; 
opy  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
T  contrast  with  reality, 
in'iB  sttbstantiBl  life.    If  this  mute  earth 
t  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 
m  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 
iUdk  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear, 
raid  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shame 
fiseloeed,  l»y  such  dread  proof,  bow  ill 
'hkh  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 
wn,  and  by  conscience  is  eojoinM ; 
1^9  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course, 
conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line, 
M  Old  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
aspsiing  outset.    Mark  the  babe 
Ig  aeeustomM  to  this  breathing  world ; 
It  haCh  barely  learn  *d  to  shape  a  smile ; 
I  yet  iirational  of  soul  to  grasp 
ny  fingers,  to  let  fall  a  tear ; 
I  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 
teh  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem, 
twaid  functions  of  intelligent  man ; 
e  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
leCry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 
peetations,  and  announce  his  claims 
:  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
ley  were  ever  born  to !    In  due  time 
ii  aolemn  ceremonial  comes ; 
they,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 
that  transcend  tbe  humblest  heritage 
•  humanity,  present  their  charge, 
I  occasion  daintily  adorn 'd, 
b^rtismal  font    And  when  the  pore 
osecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
pnal  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
}  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 
!,  from  wrath  redeem M,  therein  shall  float 
e  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 
fair  land  of  everlasting  life, 
affections,  covetous  desires, 
renounced ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
T}'  virtue,  virtue  is  profess'd ; 
ation  made,  a  promise  given 
!  provision  to  control  and  guide, 
remitting  progress  to  ensure 
teas  and  truth." 


c<  Tou  cannot  blame," 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
**  Rites  which  attest  that  man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  judgment  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fall'n,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood ;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  tis  given  him  to  descry; 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness ;  in  trust 
That  what  the  soul  pereeives,  if  glory  lost. 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope. 
Recovered ;  or,  if  hitherto  unknown. 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gain*d«" 

**  I  .blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answer'd,  **  no ; 
The  outward  ritual  and  establish'd  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  th'  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance. 
Are  both  a  natural  process ;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  uncensured ;  though  the  issue  prove. 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach. 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank.    But,  oh! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched — miserable. 
As  the  lost  angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,  in  my  mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power. 
That  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down ;  that  grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps ; 
That  tempts,  imboldens — doth  a  while  sustain. 
And  then  betrays ;  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punislunent;  and  so  retreads 
Th'  inevitable  circle ;  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless  peace. 
By  foresight  or  remembrance,  undisturbed  ! 

"  Philosophy  !  find  thou  more  vaunted  name. 
Religion !  with  thy  statelier  retinue, 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity — from  the  visible  world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  and  of  firmest  trust,— 
The  torch,  tlic  star,  the  anchor ;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest— of  you 
High  titled  powers,  am  I  constrain 'd  to  ask. 
Here  standing,  with  th'  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretch'd  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazine  of  bones. 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 
Where  are  your  triumphs  ?  your  dominion  where  f 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confiim'd  ? 
Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire. 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere, 
To  your  serene  'Authorities  conform ; 
But  whom,  1  ask,  of  individual  souls. 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  ways, 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified  ?    If  the  heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazzleOi  w'wYi  \.\ie  ^Vu^  ^l  '^t^asa^ 
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Who  shall  be  named— in  the  resplendent  line 
Of  sages,  martyrs,  confessors— the  man 
Whom  the  best  might  of  conscience,  truth  and  hope, 
For  one  day's  little  compass  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherish  *d,  or  corrupt  relapee 
To  some  unsanctionM  fear  ?" 

''If  this  be  so, 
And  man,"  said  I, «  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm  i  then.  He  who  made, 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  foigire. 
Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true  i  and  surely  not  misplaced  t 
For,  fimn   this   pregnant  spot  of  ground,  taeh 

thoughts 
Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  seriooi  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.    With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth, 
Who  can  reflect,  unmoved,  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies. 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance.    Earth  is  sick. 
And  heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood  {  look  we  to  ourselves ; 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all ;  and  yet  how  few  are  warm'd  or  cheer'd ! 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow  men 
And  still  remain  self-govemM,  and  apart, 
Like  this  our  honoorM  friend :  and  tiience  acquire 
Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline. 
That  promises  to  th*  end  a  blest  old  age  \** 

**  Yet,"  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  exclaim'd 
The  solitary,  **  in  the  life  of  man. 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year. 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  spring  is  there. 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough,  untoward  blast. 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers  i 
Yet  where  is  glowing  summer's  long  rich  day. 
That  ought  to  follow  faithfully  express'd  ? 
And  mellow  autumn,  charged  with  bounteous  fruit. 
Where  is  she  imaged  ?  in  what  favour'd  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  miss'd,  the  worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied. 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no  more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  wannth ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves, 
Foretelling  total  winter,  blank  and  cold. 

**  How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley .'    Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within  i 
Imbosom'd  happiness,  and  placid  love ; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  day  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  walk  this  favour'd   ground.     But   chance 

regards. 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears  i 
These,  if  these  only,  acting  in  despite 
Of  the  encomiums  by  my  friend  pronounced 


On  humble  lUe,  feiUd  the  jodgiag  nind 
To  trust  the  uniling  aspect  of  this  isSr 
And  noiseless  fwnmon wealth.    The  sin|»k 
Of  mountaineers  (by  oatiire's  self  rcBovcd 
Fram  foul  temptations,  and  by  eoostant  cai« 
Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  thcmtelvee 
Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  'mant  gtnenl  lot 
With  little  mitigatkm.    Theyeeeapt, 
Perchance,  guilt's  heavier  woest  and  is  MtfKl 
The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleneii  % 
Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  thai. 
Is  lashion'd  like  an  ill-colkstnieted  Ule  t 
That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gmy  desireiy 
Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  Iwpct, 
And  pleasant  interests— for  the  teqari  Itav^ 
Old  things  repeated  with  dfaniniAM  gnct  | 
And  all  the  laboor'd  novelties  at  best 
Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  tut  and  powur 
Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spri^(." 

While  in  this  serions  mood  we  held  diMOoni^ 
The  reverend  pastor  toward  the  chorchyari  |Mt 
Approaeh'd ;  and^  with  a  mild,  respttful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  friend 
Advanced  to  greet  hhn.    With  a  gi 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  ptwailM. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  motiy  wall 
Sale  by  my  side,  had  vanishV!,  ifa  wish 
Could  have  transferr'd  hun  to  his  lonely 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  goaidian 
For  me,  I  lookM  upon  tlie  pair,  well 
Nature  had  framed  them  both,and  hoth^ 
By  circumstance,  with  intennixtun  in* 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  liken *d :  flourishing  appear^. 
Though  somewhat  past  the  ftilness  of  his  prtas. 
The  other — like  a  stately  sycamore. 
That  spreads,  in  gentler  pomp,  its  hon^M  shada 

A  general  greeting  was  excluBged  t  and  sssa 
The  pastor  learn  "d  that  his  approach  had  gifia 
A  welcome  interruption  to  diseooisa 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.    «*  Is  am 
A  child  of  hope  ?    Do  generations  picas 
On  generations,  vrithout  progress  made  ? 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  his  hairs  he  gray. 
Perforce  ?    Are  we  a  creature  in  wboai  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  ?    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason^  law  ?    A  living  poww 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name. 
Fleeting  as  health,  or  beauty,  and  onsonnd  * 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  [fmsiiis, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  ran,) 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  paint 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life. 
Doom  VI  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust  * 
Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  the  points,"  the  wanderer  said,  "ea 

which 
Our  inquest  turns.    Accord,  good  sir .'  the  light 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom  t 
By  jTour  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart  \ 

That  frets,  or  bnguishes,  he  stillM  and  cheer'd." 

**  Our  nature,"  said  the  priest,  in  mild  reply, 
"  Angels  may  weigh  and  frthorn :  they  perceive, 
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indifteinperM  tod  unclouded  spirit, 
jeet  If  it  is  I  bat,  for  ourselves, 
^•cnlatiFt  heigbt  we  may  not  reach, 
od  aad  eWl  mn  our  own  {  and  we 
It  which  we  would  contemplate  from  iar. 
edgie,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gaior— 
rnlt  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep^ 
ne^  self  I  like  virtue  is  beset 
naiet  s  tried,*  tempted,  subject  to  decay, 
idmiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate, 
rcre  we  without  these :  through  these  alone 
pable  to  notice  or  discern, 
mxrd ;  we  judge,  but  cannot  be 
«it  judlges.    *Spite  of  proudest  boast, 
y  beet  reason,  is  t'  imperfect  man 
nrt  onlt7»  *od  a  noble  aim  ; 
n,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power, 
be  eoorted — never  to  be  won  ! 
xtb,  or  epch  man  dive  into  himself ; 
•es  he  but  a  creature  too  perturb'd, 
I  transported  to  excess  {  that  yearns, 
I,  or  tnoibles,  wrongly,  or  too  much  ; 
rMh^,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils  t 
I  en  ipleep,  or  moulders  in  despair  ? 
nrth  is  missM,  and  comprehension  fails ; 
iknest  and  delusion  round  our  path 
t  horn  disease,  whose  subtile  injury  lurks 
die  very  faculty  of  sight 
t  for  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
Idenee,  for  solace  and  support, 
y  net  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
U  to  nasoii*s  law,  and  striclliest  live 
t  in  that  obedience,  be  shall  gain 
•mt  apprehension  of  those  truths, 
uassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
nfiim  to  reach.    But — ^waiving  this, 
r  regards  confining  within  bounds 
omlted  eonsdousness— through  which 
17  mnttitiide  are  free  to  range—  ^ 

tlf  may  afflim  that  human  life 
T  foir  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
il  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul, 
cbiddiog  tract  of  cheerless  view ; 
I  the  same  is  look'd  at  or  approach'd. 
rboi  in  changeful  April  snow  has  fall'n, 
Ida  are  white,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
-alk  eonduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
afnM  his  noontide  height,  this  churchjrard, 
UIM 

Mnmdi  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
ist  to  weft,  before  you  will  appear 
llmninad,  bbnk,  and  dreary  plain, 
tore  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 
ng  the  hearL    Go  forward,  and  look  back, 
ram  the  quarter  whence  the  Lord  of  light, 
of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
ms ;  which,  unezcluded  in  their  fall, 
le  southern  side  of  every  grave 
ently  exercised  a  melting  power, 
ill  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye, 
ih  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright, 
1  and  cheerful :  vanishM  is  the  snow, 
d  or  hidden  t  and  ttie  whole  domain, 
e  too  lightly  minded  might  appear 
ow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours. 
Dtnaty  not  unsuitable  to  life. 


Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 
Death  and  its  twofold  aspect ;  wintry— one. 
Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut  out  1 
The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touch*d. 
Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

^  We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  wanderer  thus 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake, 
**  And  in  your  judgment,  sir  I  the  mind's  repose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.    Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule ; 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape 
And  undisturb'd  proportions ;  but  a  thing 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents  ; 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives, 
Whose  root  is  fiz'd  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.    With  joy  sincere 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments  confirm'd 
By  your  authority. .  But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument :  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit ;  the  active  energy. 
Strong  and  unt>ounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish  ?    How  shall  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
An  earth  despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  !*' 

**  The  way,"  said  I,  **  to  court,  if  not  obtain 
Th'  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright. 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large ;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  trained,  and  ranovatijn  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift.    But,  after  all, 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doom'd 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent !    How  little  can  be  known— 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh :  bow  fiur  we  err — 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrequent  pang ! 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course: 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  unperplex'd  by  doubt. 
And  unincited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farther  than  they  may. 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  morn  till  eventide. 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  bread." 

"  Yes,"  buoyantly  exclaim'd 
The  pale  recluse — ^  praise  to  the  sturdy  plough. 
And  patient  spade,  and  shepherd's  simple  crook. 
And  ponderous  loom — resounding  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity ; 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hail'd 
With  honour  1  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship,  the  artist's  hand. 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  ncr^*es. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart  ? 
Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance,  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce. 
But  for  th'  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
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WhoshalUJensmed— in  the  tesplendent  li 
Ot  sagoi,  martyrs,  codfeiJors— the  oiin 
W  hom  Ihe  b«rt  might  of  conKience,  im  th  i 
Fot  one  day's  UtU*  rompass  bu  prtsetved 
From  painful  and  discrediwble  ihocki 
Of  mnlradietion,  from  fomo  vague  d""'" 
Culpably  cherilbVl,  or  eorropl  ["laps" 
-  ■    -•dfe«r^' 


■■If^l 


hex 


Anoman,    .™.,     fll...rt.p. 

Thos  piUably  infirm ;  then,  lie  who  loade. 
And  who  .hall  jodge  Ibe  er.a1i.re,  will  forgiTe. 
Y*l,  en  il>  general  tenor,  yout  ^-P'""* 
la  ill  too  tme  i  ind  surely  not  muploeea  : 
For,  from    thii    prepmnl  spot    of    groanl,  *i 
Ihougbts 

By  natural  eihalation.     With  the  dean 
1  n  their  repose,  the  living  in  tlietr  mirth, 
Who  on  reded,  unmoTed,  upon  the  rottna 
Of  smooth  and  (olemniied  romplaceneif- 
By  "hieh,  on  Christian  laodi,  from  age 

And  heaven  Is  weary,  of  tlie  hollow  wi 
id  kingdoms  utter  wbet 
f  truth  and  justiee.    Turn  loprirtl" 

.  light  of  duty  »buies  on  every  d^  ;' 


If 


On  bumble  lift,  brtx 
To  trust  the  ii^i"! 
And  noiieleii  eamm 
Of  DwimtilDfen  (by 
From  tbnl  MapMlr 

Do  tend  tlwic  m 
WUblttUonf 
PcnhueCiK 
Tbetedtar"  >,. 
Tel  We.     ;<:.?* 

I  i 


ighl  of  duty  »buies  on  every  o^  ; '  _j_ 

■ill;  and  yet  how  few  irtw  ' 

-    niliiEl*wta%  ^'them 

l^ke  this ..  . 
Rii5hiloe«pcettlS*'' 


.-^ioo*  hilher  brought. 


^'        ...■ 

.  within 
./  moment 

And  to  the  gnn 
By  intermingled 
The  summei'l  d 
Nut  equal,  but  I 
K'co  at  the  von 
rmil  tbc  eirpcd 
From  the  foi-dfa 
And  by  his  cunv 
With  evening  d 
In  «-:ilc  of  eutti 


The  loliury. "  W  tW    »^n„ing  at  our  feet. 
It  to  l!ie  poetry  0( P^i''" jut  Joubl)  be  ralved  ) 
Faith  may  '-^.■/A'^^r.  «e  may  learn 
A  true  ntltMi*/!^,^„  „■;/*  ilw-ur«  tiitd, 

InspiteofW/^Ji^     MAnotKco  vnu  iraiiose 
Hopeful  u«  'Vji'^^oiiiles  arc  mine  ■ 
Yetwh«»    ijVf^w^t.ng-el^.iheosk 


IOC-"' 
Andms     j.'^'^dnth 


Vlhttf      f^^^^thm  mind'"  tegird  j  with  the! 
*'"'       J'^ji'^BOt contiadicl  the  past; 

Id  '>*[1,|  tie  transit  made  th»l  showe 

V         .VCtroveal'da,.*  departs. 

jy  0»  *"'  suggesilon,  will  1  give. 

or*'«;e'f«mlbe  living.— 
^r  "  You  behold, 


1)1  of  cultivated  giuunJ, 
,.  iland  in  tha  doiky  watte  ] 
'j  Bi.t  allnetive  brightBSM  ii  in  o' 
Slyfiy  "",  by  nature  framed  lo  Ipi 
*5„  ^iMen,.»  of  ™k.  .n,!  stone' 
SiTl"'"''  Iiand,  a  heimil  might  hari 
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Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude — in  those- 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom. 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content 
Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it !" 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  preTiously  had  tinged 
The  old  man's  cheek  ;  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  passM  away.    Said  he, 
**  That  which  we  feel  we  utter  i  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.    For  our  relief 
You,'*  to  the  pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
**  Have  kindly  interposed.    May  I  entreat 
Your  further  help  ?    The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchymists, 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.    There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watch'd  both  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart ; 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears,  who  comes. 
For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail, 
To  that  green  pasture  ;  place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel ;  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth, 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Your  instances ;  for  they  are  both  best  known. 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  brought. 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet. 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved ; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher/ we  may  learn 
To  prixe  the  breath  we  thare  with  hwnan  kind  ; 
And  look  upon  the  dust  of  tnan  with  awe.** 

The  priest  replied.    **  An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine ; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting— else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our  sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard  {  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  pastt 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone  ;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  soul,  reveal'd  as  sllb  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give, 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaults. 
One  picture  from  the  living.— 

«  You  behold. 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain— dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it ; 
And  such  it  might  be  deem'd — a  sleeping  sunbeam ; 
But  'tis  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground. 
Cut  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste ; 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen, 


For  opportunity  presented,  thenet 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o*9t  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works. 
The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
Himself  unseen  !    But  no  tradition  teDt 
That  ever  hermit  dipp'd  his  maple  dish 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  jroo  grecB  fidh  { 
And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  groand. 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  dwell— > 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot. 
By  rude  hands  built,  with  rocky  knolls  Id  Crait, 
BackM  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  crest 
Of  birch  trees  waves  upon  the  chimney  top : 
A  rough  abode — in  colour,  shape,  and  tise. 
Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border  war 
Might  have  been  wish'd  for  uid  contrived,  t'  ehidi 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderei^— for  their  need 
Suffices  and  unshaken  bears  the  nsMutt 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  wmth-vsst 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  see. 
Alone  within  her  solitary  hut } 
There,  or  within  the  eompase  of  ktr  fields. 
At  any  moment  may  the  dame  be  foond 
True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  neit 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  ft.    She  beguiles 
By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 
The  summer's  day,  and  Winter*fe  i  withtneessi 
Not  equal,  but  student  to  maintain. 
E'en  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  eoBtttt, 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  bmI* 
From  the  fiiiHlistant  quarry^  vault  retnms  i 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.    In  powers  of  udod. 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  floek 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequester'd  pair  i 
But  humbleness  of  heart  descends  from  heaven; 
And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fa]I*n  on  thsa; 
Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. 
Stoop  from  your  height,  jre  proud,  and  eopj 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling  place,  cm 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whbpering  Scripture  texts 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  temperls  peace  { 
And  recommending,  for  their  mutual  necMl, 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity  ?** 
**  Much  was  I  pleased,"  the  gray-hairM  wantaer 

said, 
**  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  Ibsl 
You  tumM ;  and  yet  more  pleased  havo  tarn  fm 

lips 
Gather'd  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwtD 
In  that  rotireraent ;  whither,  by  such  coarse 
Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  tone  wayfaring  man,  I  once  was  brought 
Dark  on  my  road  th'  autumnal  evening  f^U 
While  I  was  traversing  yon  nnountain  pass. 
And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  gkwmt 
So  that  my  feet  and  hands  at  length  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes  {  until  a  light 
High  in  the  gloom  appear'd,  too  high,  methoagbt, 
For  human  Iwbitation  %  but  I  long*d 
To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  look'd  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  distant  hm^ 
And  saw  the  light— now  fizM-«nd  shifting 
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a  a  dandng  meteor,  but  id  line 
nwTujing  BM>tioD,  to  end  fro  x 
night-life  of  the  naked  bills, 
it  I,  tome  friendly  covert  must  be  near, 
lis  persvasion  thitberward  my  steps 
and  rsaeh  at  last  tbe  gaiding  ligbt } 
njrself  J  but  to  tbe  heart  of  her 
ere  was  stsnding  on  the  open  hill, 
ime  kind  matron  whom  your  tongue  hath 
iraised,) 

and  dissappointment !    The  alarm 
when  she  leam*d  through  what  mishap  I 


what  help  had  gatn'd  those  distant  fields, 
from  her  eottsge,  on  that  open  height, 
:  a  lantein  in  her  band  she  stood, 
d  the  ground,  to  guide  her  husband  home, 
unwearied  signal,  kenn'd  afar ; 
ions  duty !  which  the  lofty  site, 
led  but  by  a  few  irregular  paths, 
I,  whenaoe'er  untoward  chance 
him  alter  his  accustomed  hour 
ht  liea  black  upon  the  ground.    '  But  come, 
mid  die  matron,  *  to  our  poor  abode ; 
ark  xoeks  hide  it !'    Entering,  I  beheld 
Bg  Are,  beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
vn  I  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  ask'd, 
ae  retumU.    Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
itain  turf  required  the  builder's  hand 
«d  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 
and  she  re-enter'd  with  glad  looks, 
pmate  following.    Hospitable  fare, 
onversation, made  the  evening's  treat: 
bewilder'd  traveller  wish  for  more  ?  • 
«  was  given ;  I  studied  as  we  sate 
tnight  lire,  tbe  good  man's  face ;  composed 
ires  elegant ;  an  open  brow 
itnrbM  humanity ;  a  cheek 
I  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue ; 
•ming  courtesy  and  mild  regard ; 
the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse, 
ion  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
apprehension.    From  a  fount 
ooi^t  I,  in  th'  obscurities  of  time, 
our'd  once,  these  features  and  that  mien 
re  descended,  though  I  siee  them  here, 
a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
so  graceful  in  his  gentleness, 
Jlsstrious  for  heroic  deeds, 
dp  but  not  degraded,  may  expire, 
lasing  fancy  (cfaerish'd  and  uphold 
liy  recollections  of  such -fall 
gh  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high, 
:s  record,  and  e'en  the  careless  mind 
but  notice  among  men  and  things) 
rith  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose, 
ised  by  tbe  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of  day, 
id  risen  too  late  to  interchange 
ing  salutation  with  my  host, 
rth  already  to  tbe  far-^>ff  seat 

day's  work.     *  Three  dark    mid-winter 
Donths 

aid  the  matron,  <  and  I  never  see, 
hen  the  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  release, 
pmate's  fitce  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
r  la  dadmcsst  nor  till  dusk  returns. 
68 


And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain  tiie 

bread 
For  which  we  pray ;  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  siekness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many ;  many  friends. 
Dependants,  comforters — my  wheel,  my  fire. 
All  day  the  house-ctock  ticking  in  mine  ear, 
Tbe  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood. 
And  the  wifd  birds  that  gather  round  my  porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  read  i 
With  him  can  talk  ;  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the  blustering  wind  that  drives  the  clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door. 
And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suit ; 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  support 
The  matron  ended — nor  could  I  forbear 
To  exclaim,  •  O  happy !  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main ! 
While  thankless  thousands  are  opprest  and  elogg'd 
By  ease  and  leisure,  by  the  very  wealth 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor ; 
While  tens  of  thousands  filter  in  their  path. 
And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering  light ; 
For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag ; 
For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star. 
And  every  Sabbath  day  its  golden  sun.'  ** 
**  Yes !"  said  the  solitary  with  a  smile 
That  seem'd  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart, 
**  The  untutor'd  bird  may  found,  and  so  construct 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line  her  nest, 
Fix'd  in  the  centre,  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not :  they  only  guard. 
Powers  not  unjustly  liken'd  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  sometimes 
Upon  the  individual  doth  confer. 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  train'd 
To  use  of  reason.    And,  I  own,  that  tired 
Of  th'  ostentatious  world — a  swelling  stage 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stufi"^. 
And  from  the  private  strug^es  of  mankind 
Hoping  for  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope. 
Far  less  than  once  I  trusted  and  believed— 
I  loved  to  hear  of  those,  who,  not  contending. 
Nor  summon 'd  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize. 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim ; 
Blest  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
Tbe  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  tum 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 
And  hinderances  with  which  they  stand  beset 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possess'd 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stonc-encumber'd  ground ; 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  ^hat  lay 
Scattcr'd  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice ;  and  some,  apart. 
In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance. 
As  if  the  moon  had  shower'd  them  down  in  spite ; 
But  he  repined  not    Though  the  plough  was  scared 
By  these  obstructions,  *  round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture,'  said  the  swain, 
*  Gathers,  and  is  preserved ;  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day. 
From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  fails :  no  grass  springs  up 
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So  peen,  so  fresh,  so  plentiful,  as  mine !' 
But  thinly  sown  these  natures ;  rare,  at  least, 
The  mataai  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 
That  jrields  such  kindly  product    He,  whose  bed 
Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  pensioner 
Brought  yeeten|ay  from  our  sequester*d  dell 
Here  to  lie4own  in  lasting  quiet — ^he. 
If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 
Of  rustic  loneliness ;  that  gray^hair'd  orphan- 
So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 
No  parent  was — ^feelingly  could  have  told. 
In  life,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 
Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice  ( 
Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 
Bat  your  compliance,  sir,  with  our  request 
My  words  too  long  have  hinderM." 

Undeterr'd,' 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks. 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the  reverend  pastor  said, 
Around  him  looking,  <*  Where  shall  I  begin  f 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock, 
Gather'd  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  ?'* 
He  paused,  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  ho  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake. 
*<  To  a  mysteriously-consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  death  and  life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction ; — consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  mart  upon  the  cross ; 
HaUow*d  to  revelation ;  and  no  less 
To  reason^  mandates :  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination  f— above  all, 
Tb  charity,  and  love,  that  have  provided 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust  \ 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting-place  t 
E*en  as  the  multitude  of  kindx«d  brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  vale, 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth. 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  lake, 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose ! 
•*And  blest  are  they  who  sleep;  and  we  that 

know. 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  walk. 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  coverM 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade. 
Though  loath  and  slow  to  come !    A  battle  field. 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more. 
With  this  eompved,  is  a  strange  spectacle ! 
A  rueful  sight  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks, 
And  trod  by  people  in  afllicted  quest 
Of  friends  and  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Aettores  not  to  their  prayer !    Ah !  who  would 

think 
That  all  the  scatter'd  subjects  which  compose 
Earth's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  all  her«Umes  {  these  wretched,  these  depraved^ 
To  virtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace, 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pily  dead,  th'  oppressor  and  th'  opprest  | 


Tyrants  who  utter  the  dcstn^yliig  wotd» 
And  slaves  who  will  consent  to  be  deatioy^— 
Were  of  one  spedet  with  the  shsltierM  fsw. 
Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand. 
Did  lodge,  in  an  appropriated  tpoC, 
Thisfi|eefin£uitsi  some  that  never  bieathii 
The  vital  air  i  and  otherf,  who,  aUowM 
That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  10QB9 
Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 
Administration  of  the  holy  rite 


That  lovingly  consigns  the  bebe  to  th' 

Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlaeCing  care. 

These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart; 

And  the  besprinkled  ntnlhig,  mnrequired 

Till  he  begins  to  smik  upon  tbt  breast 

That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  little  oas 

Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  whea  the  rass 

Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  hb  cheek ; 

The  thinking,  thoughtleet   tehoolbojt  ths  taU 

youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  beshfiri  neid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promieet  ol  Kfii 
Are  opening  round  her:  those  ol middle  agi, 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  tbej  stal, 
Like  pillars  fix*d  more  firmly,  at  Bight  iec% 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  ell 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  decaff 
And  burdensomet  and  lastly,  that  poer  km 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  cztiBeti 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopekas,  first  and  laa^ 
The  earliest  summon'd  and  the  loofeit  Sfani— 
Are  here  deposit^  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  peidf 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves^ 
Society  were  touch'd  with  kind  eoneenit 
And  gentle  *  Nature  grieved,  that  one  ihoelddHi 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret. 
Observed  the  liberating  stroke — and  blcas^ 
And  whence  that  tribute  ?  wherefore  1 
Not  from  the  naked  luart  alone  of  man, 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  upon 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  ef  ICHi, 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distreea 
Or  gladness.)    No,"  the  phUosopbk  priest 
Continued,  -  *tls  not  in  the  viUl  seat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  witboot  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and  pvei 
With  her  two  fikculties  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whoaa  hb  siH 
Have  render'd  prone,  can  upward  look  to  hssswi 
The  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceive 
The  voice  of  deity,  on  height  and  plain. 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  wUeh  *i 

Woan, 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  prodaisBs. 
Not  without  such  assistance  conM  the  «se 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevalL 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  fosterM  and  maintiliMt 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
Forefathers,  who,  to  guard  against  the 
The  fluctuation  and  decay  of  things, 
Imbodied  and  establish  *d  these  high  tmths 
In  solemn  institutioDS ;  men  convinced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortality. 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  element. 
There  lies  the  channel,  and  original  bed. 
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Iginniiify  hollowM  out  »iid  tcoop*d 
ilcetioiis  I  else  bctnj'd  »iid  loft, 
vM  up  "knid  dcierts  infinite ! 
Ktnnina  eoniM,  thB  ftim,  tnd  end 
;  XCMQD I  i]l  conclnsioni  elie 
ndn,  pratomptiioiu,  tnd  penrene, 
tftaUng  of  tiwie  holy  timet. 
It,  If  eneigy  of  love 
■BUI  I  ezereiied  In  ptin, 
d  tribnbtion  {  tnd  ordain'd, 
td  and  naetified,  to  put, 
Mki  and  lilent  rett,  to  endkit  joj." 


BOOK  VI. 
ICHYABD  AMOKO  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


1 10  the  fUte  end  church  of  En«Uiid.  The 
ifcrlor  to  the  ancient  worthlet  of  the  church. 
ili  nemtiTee  with  an  initance  of  unrequited 
ilih  of  mind  nbdued,  and  how.  The  lonely 
Intlance  of  penereimnce,  which  leade  by 
an  eatample  of  aboeed  ulente,  irreeolutlon, 
Mi.  Solitair,  applying  thto  covertly  to  hit 
Ike  ir  an  inelance  of  loaie  ■tranger,  whote 

nej  hate  led  him  to  eod  hii  days  here, 
lewer,  ftvee  an  account  or  the  harmoniaing 

iDlitnde  npon  two  men  of  oppoeiie  prlocL. 
ad  enoonntered  agluilone  in  public  life, 
f  which  peace  may  be  obuined  ezpreeeed, 

Solhaiy  hints  at  an  overpowering  fatality, 
bo  patter.  What  eubjecte  he  will  exclude 
radvee.  Conversation  upon  thia  Inttaoce 
fable  chaiacter,  a  female,  and  why  given. 
vllh  thit,  a  meek  euflerpr,  fhnn  unguarded 
d  love.  Instance  of  heavier  guilt,  and  hs 
■  to  the  offender.  With  this  insunce  of  a 
ntnet  faioken  Is  contrasted  one  of  a  wi- 
•aclng  his  faithful  affection  towards  his 
il  faj  hit  caie  of  their  female  children. 

enymi  bj  freedom  shaped,  to  gird 
OTWcIgn^  brow  !  and  to  the  throne 
tita !    Whose  deep  foundations  lie 

I  and  the  people's  love ; 

aia  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
iata  of  England !    And  conjoin 
ahitatloD  at  devout, 
ipifitnal  fehric  of  her  church  i 
rvfli  I  b J  blood  of  martyrdom 
y  the  handt  of  wisdom  rear'd 
holinatt,with  order'd  pomp, 
mrapiovcd.    The  voice,  that  greeto 
of  both,  thall  pray  for  both ; 
ly  protected  aiid  tustainM, 
dare  long  as  the  tea  surrounds 
.  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 
tiling  hills,  and  spacious  plains .' 

II  tboM  to  thore  with  steeple-towers, 
KMO  **  silent  finger  points  to  heaven ; 
at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
nstar,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
ilr,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
the  sun*s  glad  beams, — may  ne'er 
cession  fail  of  English  hearts, 
icestral  feeling  can  perceive. 
I  holy  structures  ye  possess 
I  interef  t  and  the  chaim 


)) 


Of  pious  sentiment  difl[\ued  afar. 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 

Thus  never  shall  th'  indignities  of  time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions  i  nor  the  blinder  rage 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn  i 

And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow— 

Upon  the  throng'd  abodes  of  busy  men 

(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  mindt 

Exclutively  with  transitory  things) 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit  ( 

Of  tweet  civility-^on  ruttic  wildt. 

The  poet,  fettering  for  hit  native  land 

Such  hope,  entreats  that  tervantt  may  abound 

Of  those  pure  altan  worthy  \  ministers 

Detach'd  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 

Superior,  Insusceptible  of  pride, 

And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturb*d ; 

Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them ;  whose  least  distinguished  day 

Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 

Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 

And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 

To  be  perpetually  attack'd  by  foes 

Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 

For  her  defence,  replenish'd  with  a  band 

Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 

Thoroughly  disciplined ;  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 

Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  heaven  avert! 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sire 

Degenerate;  who,  constnin'd  to  wield  the  sword 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assail'd 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust } 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied  t 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release ; 

But,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering 

flame, 
The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  eam'd. 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received. 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
0  high  example,  constancy  divine  ! 

E'en  such  a  man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
Not  deviating,— a  priest,  the  like  of  whom. 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  set. 
Would  o'er  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion,  and  her  genuine  fruits) 
Before  me  stood  that  day ;  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality. 
Exalting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised ;  and  to  the  highest,  last ; 
The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths ; 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds. 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquer 'd  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  faith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  | 
The  pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  gnNmd, 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  opprett'd  with  twty  - 
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But  with  a  mild  and  social  cheerfulnets, 
Then  to  the  solitaiy  turn'd,  and  spake. 

*<  At  mom  Or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain, 
Perchance  you  not  unfrequently  have  mark*d 
A  visiter — in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers  { 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred." 

The  solitary  answerM :  **  Such  a  form 
Full  well  I  recollect    We  often  crossM 
Each  other's  path ;  but,  as  th'  intruder  seem'd 
Fondly  to  pri2e  the  silence  which  he  kept, 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine. 
We  met,  and  pass'd,  like  shadows.    I  have  heard, 
From  my  good  host  that  he  was  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love ;  and  scaled  the  rocks. 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady !" 

The  vicar  smiled, 
**  Alas !  before  to-morrow*s  sun' goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here :  for  him 
That  open  grave  is  destined.'* 

<*  Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief?*'  the  solitary  ask 'd, 
•*  Believe  it  not— oh  !  never  could  that  be  !** 

«  He  loved,**  the  vicar  answer'd,  <*  deeply  loved, 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently ;  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain } 
Rejected — ^3rea  repell'd — and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  beauty  wears 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
T%at  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in  ; — ^but  when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  be  had  woo'd 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope, 
Then,  pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour  ! 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  sufferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with  ;  but  the  maid  was  gone  ! 
Had  vanishM  from  his  prospects  and  desires ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils — ah  no  i 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete, — 
■  Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  he  cried, 
<  His  lot  and  hers  as  misery  is  mine ." 

**  Such  was  that  strong  concussion  ;  but  the  man. 
Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 
And  in  its  movements  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long  forsaken  desk. 
O'er  which  enehain'd  by  science  he  had  loved 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  readdress'd  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.    Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appear'd 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen 


To  tinge  his  cheek ;  and  throiigb  Uf  fruM  itatfC 

With  slow  mutation  onconcealmble; 

Such  universal  diange  as  antanm  makcf 

In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 

DlscolourM,  then  divested.    Tis  alBimM 

By  poets  skill'd  in  nature's  secret  ways 

That  love  will  not  submit  to  be  controllM 

By  mastery :  and  the  good  man  laekM  net  famk 

Who  strove  t>  instil  this  truth  Into  hit  mioi. 

A  mind  in  all  heart  mysteries  nnvctted. 

*  Go  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  *  remit  a  wbSlt 

This  baneful  diligence :  at  early  mom 

Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  ud  woodii 

And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell. 

By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 

0{  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  edipnl, 

Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  cooitraet 

A  calendar  of  flowers,  pluck'd  as  thty  blow 

Where  health  abides,  and  cbeerfulne«,andpsML' 

The  attempt  was  made  t  tis  needlen  to  icpoit 

How  hopelessly  i  but  innocence  is  fltroBf, 

An  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 

A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  hcavasy 

That  opens,  for  such  suffexers,  relief 

Within  their  souls,  a  fount  of  grace  difiat  t 

And' doth  commend  their  weaknees  and  ^mm 

Tb  nature*s  care,  assisted  in  her  ofiee 

By  all  the  elements  that  round  ber  wait 

To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  reftoct  i 

And  by  her  beautiful  amy  of  fonni 

Shedding  sweet  influence  from  abovte,  or  pot 

Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they  tread.* 

**  Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  exdaimM 
The  wanderer, « I  infer  that  he  waa  heal*d 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

*(  You  do  not  err :  the  powen,  that  had  base  bit 
By  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regain'd  i 
The  fluttering  ner?es  composed ;  the  bcatiBg  hvt 
In  rest  establish'd  ;  and  the  Jarring  tbonghti 
To  harmony  restored.    But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
Hastily  smitten,  by  a  fever's  force  i 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  aa  leliaed 
Time  to  look  back  with  tendemets  on  bar 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion, — and  to 
Some  farewell  words — with  one,  Init  one,  rsq«i^ 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  wonld  aeecpt 
Of  his  possessions  that  which  most  be  prindt 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  cboeen  ptanti 
By  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  care. 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved  i 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place. 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast  i 
To  her,  a  monument  of  £uthful  love 
Conquer'd,  and  in  tranquillity  retain'd ! 

•*  Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  Uea 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  vicloij. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.    A  place  tbae  ii 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  aUnred  a  band 
Of  keen  adventuren  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore  t  who  tried,  weie  ftiM- 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  tbongbts. 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands, 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
Unsecondcd,  uicountcnanced  i  tben^  as  time 
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,  while  still  hii  lonely  effort!  found 
penfc,  dcnded  s  »iid  at  leiif^» 
pitiedi  as  insane  of  mind ; 
dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 
cnnean  spirits  feeding  hope 
a  mockerjr  of  sight  and  soand  i 
r  bopoi  encooraged  and  destroyM. 
I  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured 
i  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  years 
itain^  entrails  offer'd  to  his  view 
bling  grasp  the  long  deterr'd  reward* 
BBore  transport  did  Columbus  greet 
his  rich  disooveiy  !  but  our  swain, 
iro  till  his  point  was  gain*d, 
1  unable  to  support  the  weight 
rons  fortune.    On  the  fields  he  look'd 
unsettled  liberty  of  thought, 
Bt  and  wishes  i  in  the  daylight  walkM 
1  restless  i  ever  and  anon 
I  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups 
r  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy  ! 
kM  I  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 
ramains  that  link*d  his  cottage  door 
inels  mouth ;  a  long,  and  slanting  track, 
nagged  mountainli  stony  side, 
his  daily  visits  to  and  from 
•ome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 
ige^  neither  fbree  of  beating  rain, 
icissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 
M  to  Cide,  till  ages  pass  away ; 
named.  In  memory  of  the  event, 
.ofPeneverance." 

**  Thou  from  whom 
>  his  strength,"  ezclaim*d  the  wanderer, 
0! 

direct  it !— to  the  virtuous  g^rant 
etntive  ^sre  which  can  perceive 
lind  world  the  guidiog  vein  of  hope, 
e  this  labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way 
en,  unscduoed,  unterrified  j' 
the  wise  kU  firmness  of  resolve !" 
;  prayer  were  not  superfluous,"  said  the 
riest, 

he  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust, 
Bitminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds 
lie  bosom  of  her  awful  pile, 
Bsly  collected.    Yet  the  sigh, 
rafts  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due  to  all, 
K  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
rtnt^  humbler  mark ;  a  sigh  otpain 
opposite  extreme  they  sank, 
uld  yon  pity  her  who  yonder  rests  ( 
ther  off  I  the  pair,  who  here  are  laid  i 
ve  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
ight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
!    He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipp'd 
mable  frost  of  age ;  nor  died 
is  temples,  prematurely  forced 
the  manly  brown  with  silver  gray, 
vious  instance  of  the  sad  efiect 
1,  when  thoughtless  folly  hath  usurped 
ubI  crown  that  sage  experience  wears. 
latile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn, 
Dopt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  posaess*d 
perform  .*  a  zealous  actor — hired 
tiDop  of  mirth,  a  soldiei'  -sworn 


Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise— 

Such  was  he  i  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 

Two  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged. 

Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  youth  put  on  i 

And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 

That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage  i 

Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 

As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream. 

Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake. 

Anchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  a  leaf. 

That  flutters  on  the  bough,  more  light  than  He  i 

And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green  shade, 

More  winningly  reserved !    If  ye  inquire 

How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 

Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suflke, 

'Twas  nature's  will ;  who  sometimes  undertaketi 

For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity. 

Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 

Hence,  for  this  favourite,  lavishly  endow'd 

With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit. 

While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 

Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 

Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song. 

And  skill  in  letters,  every  fancy  shaped 

Fair  expectations ;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 

Capacious  field  forth  went  the  adventurer  then 

Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlook'd. 

Or  scantily  rewarded ;  but  all  hopes, 

Cherish'd  for  him,  he  suffer'd  to  depart. 

Like  blighted  buds  }  or  clouds  that  mimick'd  land 

Before  the  sailor's  eye  i  or  diamond  drops 

That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass  i  or  angh* 

That  UMU  attractive — and  hath  ceased  to  be  I 

Yet  when  this  prodigal  retum'd,  the  ritea 

Of  joyful  greeting  wero  on  him  bestow 'd. 

Who,  by  humiliation  undeterr'd. 

Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 

W^ithin  his  father's  gates.    Whence  came  he.^^ 

clothed 
In  tatter'd  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty ;  from  rifted  bams 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide  staring  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey ;  from  these  bare  haunti,  te 

which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health. 
The  wreck  of  gayety  !  but  soon  revived 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renew *d 
His  suit  to  fortune ;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  ingrate.    Thrice  he  rose, 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.    For  be,  whose  nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his  voice 
Softly  accompanied  the  tuoefal  harp. 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fair  ladies,  touch'd 
In  glittering  halls,  was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  moment — who  more  blithe 
Than  this  fall'n  spirit  ?  in  those  dreary  holds 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggars, — now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit ;  then,  all  enchain'd 
With  mute  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  fame  eclipsed. 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  fiend 
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Who  dictates  and  iiiipir«s  illusive  feats. 
For  knayish  purposes !   The  city,  too, 
(With  shame  I  speak  it,)  to  her  guilty  bowers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment  t 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice. 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  might. 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
Such  the  too  frequent  tenor  of  his  boast 
In  ears  that  relish'd  the  report ; — but  all 
Was  from  his  parents  happily  concealM  i 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  love. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of  a  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatch'd 
Though  from  another  sprung— of  different  kindi 
Wh^re  he  had  lived,  and  could  not  cease  to  live 
Distracted  in  propensity ;  content 
With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill  i 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing ;  man  unblesti 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave. 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  mercy  made  him 
One  with  himself,  and  one  with  them  who  sleep." 
**  Tis  strange,"  observed  the  solitary,  *<  strange. 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful, 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  sboukl  choose  to  bring  his  shame 
To  the  parental  door ;  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  which  he  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.    He  could  not  pine. 
Through  lack  of  converse,  no,  he  must  have  found 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech, 
In  his  dividual  being,  8elf-review*d, 
Self-catechized,  self-punish'd.    Some  there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
And  daily  k>nging  that  the  same  were  reach*d, 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould.    Such  haply  here  are  laid  ?" 

**  Yes,**  said  the  priest,  *«  the  genius  of  our  hills. 
Who  seems,  by  these  stupendous  barriers  cast 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny,  doth  sometimes  lure. 
E'en  by  this  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  find. 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free, 
Helps  to  internal  ease.    Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse  i  but  as  their  stay  was  brief. 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several  fates, 
Meeting  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  far  winding  vale,  remain  *d  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice ;  and  gave  their  bones  in  trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  unescutcheon'd  privacy  interr*d 
Far  from  the  family  vault    A  chieftain  one 
By  right  of  birth ;  within  whose  spotless  breast 
The  fire  of  ancient  Ttledonia  bum*d. 


He,  with  the  foremost  whoM  impaticiice  hailM 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotry  had  lost. 
Aroused  his  clan  i  and,  fighting  at  their  bnd. 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavour^  to  pswcaC 
Culloden*s  fatal  overthrow.    Escaped 
From  that  disastroos  root,  to  foreign  shont 
He  fled  i  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  tiac 
Those  troubles  had  appeased,  he  wmght  aad  gidtaV^ 
For  his  obscured  cooditioD,  an  obtcnrt 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  gioni. 
The  other,  bom  in  Britain^  sontben  tnct. 
Had  fixM  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentimeBts  of  love  and  hate. 
There,  where  thi^  placed  them  who  ia  ttmtkmm 

prized 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kiifB 
Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  hud 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  pepecj 
And  arbitrary  rule.    But  lannch  tby  buk 
On  the  distemper*d  flood  of  public  lifo. 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumpli  will  be  thtae. 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiett  bud^ 

The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  pioveMC,  Ml 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.    He,  who  ofk. 
Under  the  battlements^and  stated  trace 
That  round  his  mansioo  east  a  sober  gtoon. 
Had  moralized  on  this,  and  other  tivtbe 
Of  kindred  import,  pissed  and  latisfled. 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortuned  biffs  iiw. 
When  he  had  crush*d  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britain's  senate.    Fruitless  was  tbe  atHayti 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  stiiie 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The  vanqui8h*d  whig,  beneath  a  borrowed  naas, 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  k)se,)  slunk  iron  the  woril 
To  the  deep  shade  of  these  untravellM  wilds  i 
In  which  the  Scottish  laird  had  long  posseesM 
An  undisturb'd  abode.    Here,  then,  they  dmC, 
Two  doughty  diampions  i  flaming  Jaeobits 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  !    You  mlgbt  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  snstaia^ 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  bis  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause ;  no,— I  have  beard 
My  reverend  father  tell  that,  *mid  tbe  cafai 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they  fillM, 
Daily,  iu  bowling-green  with  harmlees  strife; 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  tbe  church  i 
And  vex'd  the  market-place.    But  in  tbe  bieasti 
Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 
Such  change  towards  each  other,  that  their  dsjs 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship; 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  tbe  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  snore. 

**  A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthen^  wafts 
This  churchyard  was.    And,  whether  they  had  i 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  linkVI 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  abort  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  tbe  pceee. 
One  spiiit  Mltai  fldIM  t*  esltBd  ill  tw^f 
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I,  whML  Umj  awhile  had  maric*d 
rt  of  thii  holy  groimd, 
t  toothing  air;  the  spirit  of  hope 
inaninitj  i  that,  ipmning 
bh  diflerance,  and  dispute, 
which  tfansitoiy  things, 
dDgdoms  of  the  earth,  ereate, 
irt  of  foigetiiilness, 
HMSfy  from  the  praise  debarr'd, 
ChiiitiaB  virtue  mig)it  have  claim'd. 
yot  remember  here  to  have  seen 
loraa^— seated  on  the  stump 
tiielr  fiTOurite  resting  place, 
innt  of  the  loog-lived  tree 
]g  bj  a  swift  decay, 
t  care,  determined  to  erect, 
dial,  that  might  stand 
mserred,  and  thus  surrive 
ivBte  monument ;  for  this 
liar  spot,  in  which  they  wishM 
as  pleased  t'  accomplish  the  desire) 
,,  their  remains  should  lie. 
MNilderM  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 
Stamfaig,  with  th'  ascent  of  steps 
mted  pillar  lead, 
wn  sumptuous  than  might  seem 
Bt  I  yet  huilt  in  no  proud  scorn 
nets  I  th^onlyaim'd 
reipectful  guardianship, 
gin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
Is  to  note  the  stealthy  hours, 
pdf  legend."    At  these  words 
iM,  and  gathered,  as  we  read, 
'  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couch'd. 
I  Mi  ntdanehoiy  task 
ear  mray,  deiusive  hopes, 
kt  irtnMea  he  deetroys. 
IMImss  Mils  ii  occupied, 
taiS  do  thou  eerve  the  will 
il  mofffr,  and  that  peace 
I  toon/f ,  Mhail  be  for  thee  confirmed,** 
ic,  Inspired  by  no  unletter'd  muse," 
keptic,  **  and  the  strain  of  thought 
itme^  language ;  the  soft  voice 
RVttt  ftlling  down  the  rocks 
dnetly,  to  the  same  effect. 
tended  influence  be  not  lost 
I,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant, 
,  the  more  are  we  required 
•  among  our  fellow  men, 
0  obeisance  to  the  world, 
isperate  by  <  too  quick  a  sense 
lidty,*— cut  oflT 
>  exiles  on  some  barren  rock, 
)inted  prison  ;  not  more  free 
between  two  armies,  set, 
stter,  in  the  chill  night  air, 
thoughts  to  comfort  them.    Say  why 
iry  of  Prometheus  chain*d  ? 
le  inexhaustible  repast 
▼itals  ?    Say  what  meant  the  woes 
:ail'd  upon  his  race, 
rrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ? 
p  but  in  their  substance  truths, 
ths  !  familiar  to  the  men 
Uy  nor  obsolete  in  oun. 


Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  gray 
For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged  ;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre : — give  the  pomp 
Of  circumstance,  and  here  the  tngic  muse 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  hills. 
The  generations  are  prepared ;  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain-with  ruthless  destiny." 

«  Though,"  said  the  priest  in  answer,  <<  these  be 
terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 
We,  whose  establish*d  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries  >-^or,  if  faith  were  left  untried. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her,  then 
Be  shown  ?  her  glorious  excellence — that  ranks 
Among  the  first  of  powers  and  virtues — proved  ? 
Our  system  is  not  &shion*d  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask  $ 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  strange  disasters  t  but  I  pass  them  by. 
Loath  to  disturb  what  heaven  hath  hush*d  in  peace. 
Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  feee 
And  a  course  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all—"  *<  Ah !  do  not  think," 
The  wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exclaim*d, 
**  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor  gain^ 
(Gain  shall  I  call  it  ? — gain  of  what  ? — ^forwhom  ?) 
Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit.    Not  a  step  we  look  or 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  human-heartedness  inspires. 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim. 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else." 

«  True,"  said  the  solitary,  **  be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  judgment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced ; 
This,  self-respecting  nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoins  {  but,  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp. 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs. 
Or  the  pellucid  lake." 

«  Small  risk,"  said  I, 
**  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur ; 
Temptition  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground,  were  covetous  of  praise. 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not. 
Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautiful  and  green. 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface— almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones, 
And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers.    These  dalesmen  trust 
The  lingering  gleam  of  their  departed  lives 
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To  onl  records  and  the  silent  heart ; 

Depository  faithful,  and  more  kind 

Than  fondest  epiUphs :  for,  if  that  fail, 

What  boots  the  sculptured  tomb  ?  and  nrho  can 

blame. 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This  mutual  confidence ;  if,  from  such  source. 
The  practice  flow,— if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 
And  general  humility  in  death  ? 
Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time^  destructive  power, 
As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
Of  earth  and  human  nature's  mortal  part 
Yet — in  less  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice,  and  the  ground  all  paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth  { 
Reading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives, 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfill'd. 
And  sufierings  meekly  borne— I,  for  my  part. 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  prevails. 
Among  those  fair  recitals  also  range, 
Soothed  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 
And  In  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compass'd  round 
With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt, 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  beard  ; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown ; 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation }  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 

"  Thus  sanction'd," 
The  pastor  said,  *<  I  willingly  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant ;  love,  esteem. 
And  admiration  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearte 
Retired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladden 'd  eyes 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood. 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And  when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  will  I  single  out 
Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend  { 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice— else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute.    And  yet  there  are, 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way. 
For  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support, 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel ; — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul, 
Are  ofttimes  not  unprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  course : 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  gray  cottege  by  the  murmuring  stream 
That  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp, 
Or  "mid  the  factious  senate,  unappall'd 
While  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 
There,"  said  the  vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 
'  A  woman  rests  in  peace ;  surpass'd  by  few 


In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discounc. 
Tall  was  her  statue  i  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine  t  her  head  not  raised  to  bold 
Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  deprest  towards  aitk, 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walkM 
For  ever  musing.    Sunken  were  her  eyes  i 
Wrinkled  and  fiirrow'd  with  habitoal  tkooght 
Was  her  broad  forehead ;  like  the  brow  of  flat 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  peiafol  glHi 
Of  overpowering  light    While  jet  a  child. 
She,  "mid  the  humble  flowerata  of  the  vale, 
Tower'd  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  oaAnakM 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  jet  rather  siikim 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  lovad. 
E'en  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign  qima 
Over  her  comrades ;  else  their  simpla  apocts, 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenooua  mind. 
Had  cross'd  her,  only  to  be  shnnn'd  with  sess^ 
O !  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  lor  thoat     - 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  stndij  haa  ntkiall^ 
That  they  have  lived  for  haraher  tervitude, 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  esUte ! 
Such  doom  was  her's  i  yet  nothing  eonld 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  ctbea 
Those  brighter  images — by  books  iroprait 
Upon  her  memory,  faithlullj  as  itara 
That  occupy  their  placet— and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimmM  bj 
Are  not  to  be  eztinguishM,  nor  impairM. 

<*  Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  Ibr  thqr  both 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtain'd 
Rule  over  her,  and  vex'd  her  dailj  life  i 
An  unrelenting  avaricious  thrift  t 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love. 
That  held  her  spirit  in  its  own  despite. 
Bound — ^by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn, 
Constrain'd  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vowb. 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppress'd,  in  shame  coneeal^^ 
To  a  poor  dissolute  son,  her  only  child. 
Her  wedded  days  had  open'd  with  mishap, 
Whence  dire  dependence.    What  could  she  peifgoB 
To  shake  the  burden  off  ?   Ah  !  there  waa  felt. 
Indignantly  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused— resolved,  adhered  to  her  reeolvn; 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  almsgiving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  heaven's  bleHing 
Not  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed  her  tmt 
In  ceaseless  pains  and  parsimonious  care. 
Which  got,  and  sternly  hoarded  each  daj^  gain. 

**  Thus  all  was  re-establish'd,  and  a  pile 
Constructed,  that  suflked  for  everj  end 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mind  | 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content  i 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict !  which  I  oft  compared 
To  th'  agitation  of  a  brook  that  mna 
Down  rocky  mountains — bnried  now  and  lofC 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  ehaaaV^— 
But  never  to  be  charm'd  to  gentlencsa  i 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  soch  repoee 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fathoming 

"  A  sudden  illness  seixed  her  in  the  atVMglh 
Of  life's  autumnal  season.    Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  BUtnm  laj. 
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idoBce  labninive,  to  she  thou^^t  i 
tad,  v«zMy  and  wrought  upon— ftlmott 
V,  bj  th«  nalady  that  griped 
itnte  frame  with  unielaziDg  power, 
Sena  ea^  fasteot  on  the  lamb  ? 
ijV»  dM  moanM— her    husband's    sister 
ratchM 

ai7  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 
t  the  way  soond  of  that  kind  foot 
gidsh  to  her  ears !   '  And  must  she  rule,* 
IS  the  47^S  woman  heard  to  saj 
nitsi,*aiid  most  slie  rule  and  reign, 
iticis  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  ? 
sy  lire    possess  what  I  possess'd— 
hat  I  tended    calling  it  her  own !' 
I — ^I  fear,  too  much.    One  Tenal  cTeniog, 
be  was  jet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength 
•member,  white  I  pass*d  her  door, 
with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
ht  centre  of  the  vale,  a  voice 
me,  her  voice ;  it  said,  *  that  glorious  star 
otRMbled  element  will  shine 
it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
•  inm  all  our  sorrows.'    She  is  safe, 
r  UBcharitable  acts,  I  trust, 
rsh  nnkindnesses,  are  all  fbrgiven ; 
,  in  this  rale  lemember'd  with  deep  awe  !" 

ar  panted  i  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 

stone  seat,  ftzM  in  the  churchyaid  wall ; 

sded  by  cool  sjreamore,  and  part 

I  a  flvnny  resting  place  to  them 

iek  the  house  of  worship,  while  the  beUs 

g  witii  all  their  voices,  or  before 

t  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knolL 

hi  shade  we  all  sate  down  i  and  there 

ee,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamh 

n  nlis  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 

d  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 

arded  by  its  neighbour  {  the  small  heap 

for  itself  i— an  infont  there  doUi  rest, 

Bltaring  hillock  is  the  mother^  grave. 

discourse,  and  manners  that  conferr'd 

ral  digni^  on  humblest  rank  ! 

ana  spirits,  and  benignant  looks, 

t  a  tuBt  not  beautiful  did  more 

eavty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do  i 

religioas  tenderness  of  heart, 

\g  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 

hen  the  clouds  had  gather*d  and  distain'd 

>tl«as  ether  of  a  maiden  life ; 

I  m^  make  a  hallow 'd  spot  of  earth 

oly  hi  the  sight  of  God  or  man } 

>*er  that  moald,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 

t  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

. !  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man, 

ield  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth, 

o  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 

it  hath  witness'd ;  render  back  an  echo 

sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod ! 

by  her  innocent  baby's  precioos  gimff% 

nibtlees,  on  the  tarf  that  rooA  her  owBp 

nthar  ofl  was  seen  to  stand,  ar  knaal 

hfaad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalenau 


Now  she  is  not ;  the  swelling  turf  reports 

Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 

Is  silent  i  nor  is  any  vestige  left 

Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 

Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had  moved 

In  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seem'd 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 

Upon  the  mountains  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 

In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind ;  and  yet. 

By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare, 

The  form,  port,  motions  of  this  cottsge  girl 

Were  such  as  might  have  quicken 'd  and  inspired 

A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 

Oread  or  Diyad  glancing  through  the  shade 

What  time  the  hunter*s  earliest  horn  is  heard 

Startling  the  golden  hills.    A  wide  spread  elm 

Standi  in  our  valley,  named  the  Joyful  Tree  i 

From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 

Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 

By  dances  round  its  trunk.    And  if  the  sky 

Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 

To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  stars 

Or  the  clear  moon.    The  queen  of  these  gay  sports. 

If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air, 

Was  hapless  Kllen.    No  one  touch'd  the  ground 

So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 

Less  gracefully  were  braided  }  but  this  praise, 

Methinks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

"  She  loved,  and  fondly  deem'd  herself  beloved. 
The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unperceived. 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful. 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  deliver'd  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was  hers.    The  last  time  Ellen  danced. 
Among  her  equals,  round  the  Joyful  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burden  ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow,-~ 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widow'd  mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  sweet,  of  budding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length. 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  mates. 
Wild  is  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 
Among  the  faded  woods  ;  but  these  blithe  notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ; — I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash  tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants. 
At  morn  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch. 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 

*  Ah,  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

*  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge ; 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast. 

And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 
And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  judge. 
Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life, 
To  kaap  two  hnrta  together,  that  began 
Thair  ttdmt-^mn  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 
Of*-  indTaBcas,  sweet 

*"  "  while  that  poor  bird— 

a  who  hast  to  me 

i  a  lowly  creature 
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One  of  God's  simple  childreo  that  yet  know  not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wish'd  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light  I' 

**  Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase, 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  valentine, 
BedroppM  with  tears.    Twill  please  you  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource  i 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days, 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage  bam. 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  open  sky, 
Till  the  dark  night  dismiss'd  her  to  her  bed  ! 
Thus  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
Th*  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 
**  A  kindlier  passion  open'd  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  child  was  bom.    Upon  its  lace 
She  lookM  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thonght  of— joy 
Far  livelier  than  bcwilder'd  traveller  feels 
Amid  a  perilous  waste,  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harass'd  him — toiling  through  fearful  itorm. 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  dayspring,  in  the  gloomy  east  reveal'd. 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.    *  Till  this  hour,* 
Thus,  in  her  mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  lieart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream, 
Hath  soften  *d  that  obduracy,  and  made 
Unlook'd  for  gladness  in  the  desert  place. 
To  save  the  perishing ;  and,  henceforth,  I  look 
Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee. 
My  infant !  and  for  that  good  mother  dear, 
Who  bore  me,—- and  hath  pray'd  for  me  in  vain  \ — 
Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
She  spake,  nor  was  th'  assurance  unfulfill'd. 
And  if  heartrending  thoughts  would  oft  retum. 
They  stay 'd  not  long.    The  blameless  infuit  grew ; 
The  child  whom  Ellen  and  her  mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of;  tended  it  and  nursed, 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn  ; 
Like  a  po<?r  singing  bird  from  distant  lands ; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  thinly  peopled  house. 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 
Through  four  months'  space  the  infant  drew  its 

food 
From  the  matemal  breast ;  then  scruples  rote ; 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and 

cross  *d 
The  sweet  affection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  vrillisg  to  forget 


Their  slender  means  \  so,  to  that  perMt^  em 
Tmsting  her  child,  she  left  their  eoiiiaua  boat 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  foster-mother's  ofllee. 

Til,  perehsBcc, 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  aaniple  vmlet 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpeirM  i 
Yet,  though  such  service  be,  with  ut,  wotii 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  le« 
Th'  ungentle  mind  can  easil|y  find  means 
T'  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust. 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  wis  dooaiM  to  istli 
For  (blinded  by  an  over-enxiovs  dmd 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  tboogtat 
As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  aeeord) 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  boond  to  nvsi^ 
Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own ; 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforecd. 
So  near  !  yet  not  allow'd,  upon  thsit  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes— elas  !  twas  hard  to  bcnr ! 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne    fur  woisei 
For  'tis  Heaven's  will — that,  after  n 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  dajrs' 
Her  child  should  die ;  as  Ellen  now  ezelaiBM^ 
Her  own— deserted  child !   Once,  on^  oaes^ 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady  | 
And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reach'd  the  house — last  of  tlie  ftinenl  tnin  i 
And  some  one,  as  she  enterM,  hnTing  chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  depertnn, 

*  Nay,'  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  n  spiril 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 

*  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time !'  and  down  she  sate 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping. 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  child. 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

**  You  see  the  infant's  grave ;  and  to  this  spot; 
The  mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urged  her  steps: 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  sometimes  kuM 
In  the  broad  day — a  raeful  Magdalene ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewail 'd 
A  mother's  loss,  but  moum'd  in  bitteraem 
Her  own  transgression,  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye. 
At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster  child. 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  renew'd  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth } 
Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds,  confined. 
I  fail'd  not  to  remind  them  that  they  err^  i 
For  holy  nature  might  not  thus  be  eross^ 
Thus  wrong'd  in  woman's    breast  t   In    vaii  I 

pleaded — 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen*fe  life  wsm  saapp^ 
And  the  flower  droop'd ;  as  every  eye  eonld  sss^ 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  langnishmeat 
Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  nt  length 
Prevail'd  {  and  from  those  bonds  released,  she  vmC 
Home  to  her  mother's  house.    The  youth  was  Isll 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  bad  cawed  | 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  givw 
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BBtiDg  wml,  hftTe  now  aTnilM ; 

B  a  ihadow,  he  was  put'd  twaj 

Uen^  fbougbti  i  had  perisb'd  to  her  jDoind 

eoocerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love, 

ly  tboie  which  to  their  common  shame, 

his  moral  being  appertain'd ; 

rom   that  quarter  would,  I  know,  ha^e 

iffOll^t 

snlj  oomibrt  t  tliere  she  recognised 
ilsLzing  bond,  a  mutual  need  t 
lad,  as  seemM,  there  only.    She  had  built, 
d  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
Iness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge ; 
ork  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
eptaway  I  and  now  her  spirit  long'd 
\Ktt  flight  to  hearen^  security. 
lily  frame  was  wasted  day  by  day ; 
Idle,  relinquishing  all  other  cares, 
ad  she  strictly  tutor'd  to  find  peace 
funn  in  endurance.    Much  she  thought, 
idi  she  read ;  and  brooded  feelingly 
er  own  unworthiness.    To  me, 
spiritual  comforter  and  friend, 
irt  she  open'd  i  and  no  pains  were  spared 
igfttc,  at  gently  as  I  could, 
ng  of  self*reproach,  with  healiog  words. 
aint !  through  patience  glorified  on  earth ! 
m,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate, 
utly  fiiee  of  cold  decay  put  on 
like  beauty,  and  appear'd  divine ! 
not  mention — ^that,  within  those  walls, 
obeervance  of  her  pious  wish, 
Dgregation  join*d  with  me  in  prayer 
•  toal^  good  f   Nor  was  that  oflke  vain. 
lid  she  suffer:  but,  if  aoy  friend, 
ing  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
my  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint, 
IM  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said, 
bo  aiSicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 
'ben  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more, 
erdfully  take  me  to  himselfl* 
sogh  the  cloud  of  death,  her  spirit  pass'd 
at  piore  and  unknown  world  of  love 
i^jniy  cannot  come :— and  here  is  laid 
ntal  body  by  her  infant's  side." 
▼icar  ceased  i  and  downcast  looks  made 
known 

ich  had  listened  with  his  inmost  heart 
r,  th'  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
seated  near  my  venerable  friend, 
h  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
017  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
^ret  sinlung  on  the  lonely  heath, 
he  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung. 
I  that  the  solitary's  cheek 
s*d  the  power  of  nature.    Pleased  though  sad, 
pleased  than  sad,  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer 
sate  I 

s  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
ow  and  serene,  his  blameless  life, 
lowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  lore 
lankind!   He  was  it  who  first  broke 
msive  silence,  saying,  **  Blest  are  thij 
»  eorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
.0  do  wrong,  although  themselves  have  errU 


This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  deals 
With  such,  in  their  affliction.    Ellen's  &te. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  sir,  I  pray  you,  where  are  laid  the  bones 
Of  Wilfred  Armathwaite  ?"    The  vicar  answer'd, 
<*  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  churchyard  wall, 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been  known, 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence. 
There  doth  he  rest    No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  th'  indulgent  world  t 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced ;  enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robb'd  of  competence. 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind. 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy ; 
Against  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and,  braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage  vow. 
Ttiat  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance ;  he  was  stung. 
Stung  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smiles 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gain'd  no  peace  abroad ; 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  earth, 
Ask'd  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
His  flock  he  slighted :  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wish'd 
To  fly,  but  whither  !    And  this  gracious  church. 
That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale, 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages  ! 
She  was  to  him  a  sicluiess  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remain'd  unknown :  but  this 
Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he  died ; 
Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 
«  Here  rests  a  mother.    But  from  her  I  turn. 
And  from  her  grave.    Behold — ^upon  that  ridge. 
That,  stretehing  boldly  from  the  mountain  side. 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods — ^the  cottage  where  she  dwelt 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  children.    I  begin 
With  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection  ;  but  I  feel 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 
Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  their  undrooping  father's  widowhood. 
Those  six  fair  daughters,  budding  yet — not  one. 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  f^ll-blowi^  flower ! 
Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  fiitber  was,  and  fiU'd  with  anxious  fear, 
NoWy  bj  experience  tangbtf  ho  itandi  avuied, 
Thit  God|  «Im  «»kMinvarp  jet  taktf  nothalf 
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Which  our  endeavouis  have  refused  to  till. 

And  hope  hath  never  water'd.    The  abode, 

Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths. 

E'en  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight. 

Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 

The  rudest  habitations.    Ye  might  think 

That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth,  or  grown 

Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adom*d 

By  nature  only ;  but,  if  thither  led, 

Te  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 

Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods,  the  honeysuckle  twines 

Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 

A  plant  no  longer  wild :  the  cultured  rose 

There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 

Roof  high ;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden  wall. 

And  with  the  flowers  are  intormingled  stones 

Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  hills. 

These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 

A  hardy  girl  continues  to  provide ; 

Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights 

Her  father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 

All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 

More  keen,  and  prouder  daring :  yet  hath  she 

Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 

For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs— «  space. 

By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use. 

These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  heart 

Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  ask'd  or  not, 

I  freely  gather  i  and  my  leisure  draws 

A  not  unfrequent  pastime  from  the  sight 

Of  the  bees  muimuriog  round  their  sheltor'd  hives 

In  that  enclosure;  while  the  mountain  rill, 

That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice 

To  the  pure  course  of  human  life,  which  there 

Flows  on  in  solitude.    But,  when  the  gloom 

Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 

This  dwelling  chaxms  me:  often  I  stop  short, 

(Who  could  refrain  ?)  and  feed  by  stealth  my  sight 

With  prospect  of  the  company  within. 

Laid  open  through  the  blazing  window.    There 

I  see  Uie  eldest  daughter  at  her  wheel 

Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overteke 

The  never-halting  time  i  or,  in  her  turn. 

Teaching  some  novice  of  the  sisterhood 

That  skill  in  this  or  other  household  work. 

Which,  from  her  father**  honour'd  hand,  herself 

While  she  was  yet  a  little  one,  had  leam'd. 

Bfild  man !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay  i 

And  the  whole  house  seems  fill'd  with  gayety. 

Thrice  happy,  then,  the  mother  may  be  deem'd. 

The  wife,  from  whose  consolatory  grave 

I  tum'd,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness  where 

And  how,  her  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth." 


BOOK  VII. 
THE  CHUBCHTAKD  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
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ImpresKiB  of  these  nanatires  upon  the  author*!  mind. 
Fasior  iDTlted  to  give  account  of  certain  gmves  that  lie 
apart.  ClergTman  and  his  familf.  Fortunate  Influence 
of  change  of  •itiiatk>a.  ActlTkf  in  extreme  old  afe. 
Another  clwgyipan,  a  character  of  resolute  TJftm.  La- 


mentations over  misdirectad  apptonee. 
exalted  excellence  In  a  deaf  man.  Etevated 
of  a  blind  man.  Eeflectloo  upon  bllndaemi 
ed  b]r  a  peasant  who  passes;  hie  aidmal 
and  careless  vlTaelty.    He  a 
the  fall  of  beaotUul  and  inierssUag  mm,   A 
Iniant^graTe.  Joy  at  her  birth.  8om 
ore.    A  Touthfnl  peasam ;  hie  patrkUc 
tloguished  qoalitlee,  and  untimely 
of  the  wanderer,  as  a  patriot,  In  this  pictva. 
how  aflTected.    Monument  of  i 
concerning  him.   Fematka  of 
tranahorineas  of  things,  and  the 
Hints  at  his  own  paA  calling. 


Wbilk  thus  (torn  tiMne  to  ^mm  the 

pass'd. 
The  words  he  utttrM,  and  tk»  fe«M  Hmt  1^ 
Before  our  eyes,  awakenM  in  my  Bind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  lopg  part  hsma^ 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vnk^ 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  ttCtiif  mb 
Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  aovereigB  hraw. 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penmananar,) 
A  wandering  youth,  I  listenM  with 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air. 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  th'  aaeiei 
By  some  accomplished  master,  wkila  he  mM 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  receae. 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn 
Tender  or  blithe  i  now,  as  the  vaiyinf 
Of  his  own  spirit  uiged^— now,  as  a 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  bosowM  cMsC 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hnag 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impasaioiiM  notes 
Of  the  time-hallow'd  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.  Strains  of  psvir 
Were  they,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense  i 
But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  ranch 
Rose  this  puro  eloquence.    And,  when  the  stiwi 
Which  overflow'd  the  soul  was  paatM  aw^, 
A  consciousness  remain'd  that  it  had  left 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precioiis  thoughts, 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed. 

**  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  dose," 
Said  I,  '*  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Upon  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool  i 
Whence  comes  it  then,  that  yonder  we  hehsU 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  togethst 
Unsociably  sequester'd,  and  encroa^i^ 
On  the  smooth  playground  of  the  village  sehool?" 

The  vicar  answered  t  **  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  eoone 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  help'd 
To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guisa. 
Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your  9^ 
The  length  of  road  that  from  yon  flKyonlain^  tsn 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretchea,  till  ite  hns 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees ; 
Then  reappearing  in  a  moment,  qaite 
The  cultured  fields,  and  up  the  heathy  waste, 
Motmte,  as  y<m  see,  in  mazee  serpentine. 
Towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft. 
By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cottage  ttom  our  view^— thoogh  I  diseofu 
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inelj  eu)  amid  Iti  tlMlterliig  trees 
johil—  chimMj^top.    All  uncmbowerM 
ik»d  flood  tint  Umtty  pftnonigo 
Mh  in  tnith  it  ii,  and  apperttini 
Ball  cbapd  in  tlte  rale  bojond) 
Uthor  caiao  Hi  laat  inhabitant 
^g|i  and  finbldding  were  tlie  dioieett  toads 
idi  ovmottiieni  wiUs  could  then  be  erossM  s 
to  Boit  of  these  secluded  vales 
J  Bccsss  iiir  wain,  beaTj  or  light 
lie  dwtlUng-plaee  the  priest  arrired, 
tors  of  hoosehold  goods,  in  panniers  slang, 
tdj  hemes  graced  with  jingling  bcUs, 
I  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast } 
rith  like  harden  of  effects  most  prized 
est  carried,  closed  the  motlej  train, 
was  I  then,  a  schoolbo j  of  eight  years  t 
D»  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they  pass*d 
X,  drmwing  toward  their  wishM-for  home. 
,  bj  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass, 
Mj  children  hong,  a  well-poised  freight, 
1  his  basket  nodding  drowsily ; 
lomets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with  flowers, 
told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June } 
lose  behind,  the  comely  matron  rode, 
lan  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile, 
Ith  a  hdy'k  mien.    From  far  they  came, 
OB  Northumbrian  hills ;  yet  theirs  had  been 
y  Jottney,  rich  in  pastime,  cheer'd 
lie,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest  t 
snk  pot  on,  and  arch  word  dropp*d,  to  swell 
dad  of  Cuiey  and  uncouth  surmise 
atherM  roimd'the  slowly-moving  train, 
lee  do  they  come  ?  and  with  what  errand 
dmxged  f 

thoy  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
itch  their  tents  beneath  the  green-wood  tree  ? 
thoy  strollers,  fumishM  to  enact 
oosnsnnd,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood, 
y  that  whisker'd  tabby's  aid,  set  forth 
cky  Tcntnre  of  sage  Wbittington, 
the  next  village  hears  the  show  announced 
St  of  trumpet  ?'    Plenteous  was  the  growth 
I  ooi^tures,  overheard,  or  seen 
Bj  a  staring  countenance  portrayM 
r  or  burgher,  as  they  march'd  along. 
ore  than  once  their  steadiness  of  Cstce 
at  to  proof,  and  ezeieise  supplied 
ir  inventive  humour,  by  stem  looks, 
aestions  in  authoritative  tone, 
MOW  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 
Bg  the  sober  steed  on  which  he  rode, 
saspAdous  wisdom :  oftener  still, 
ice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 
tmvellcr  halting  in  his  own  despite, 
lie  curiosity  to  ease } 
ich  adventures,  that  beguiled  and  cheer'd 
grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tcII, 
mdiminishM  glee,  in  hoary  age. 
priest  he  was  by  function ;  but  his  course 
bis  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon, 
loor  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought,) 
sen  irregular,  I  might  say,  wild } 
>ks  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  care 
ttie  check'd.    An  active,  ardent  mind ; 
J  pregnant  with  resource  and  scheme 


To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day ; 

Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games  | 

A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 

To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl  i 

Had  eam'd  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  rights 

Of  a  prized  visitant,  in  the  jolly  hall 

Of  country  squire ;  or  at  the  statelier  board 

Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 

Withdrawn,  to  while  away  the  summer  hours 

In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

**  With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revell'd  long, 
Frolick'd  industriously,  a  simple  clerk. 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sicken'd.    So  each  loftier  aim 
Abandoning,  and  all  his  showy  friends. 
For  a  life^  stay,  though  slender  yet  assured. 
He  tum'd  to  this  secluded  chapelry, 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
By  an  unthoughtpof  patron.    Bleak  and  bare 
They  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home  f 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  scantily  provided  cure 
Not  long  had  been  endowed  t  and  far  remote 
The  chapel  stood,  divided  from  that  house 
By  an  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fix'd  him  here : 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrain'd 
To  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor ! 
And  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal. 
Yet  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will, 
The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind ; 
And,  by  his  salutary  change,  coropell*d 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more  proud 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford, 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock  ranged. 
Or  the  wild  brooks ;  from  which  be  now  retum'd 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sate  his  gentle  mate 
And  three  fair  children,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,  from  their  little  household  farm ; 
With  acceptable  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand — 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 
A  charitable  door.    So  da3's  and  years 
Pass'd  on ;  the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimm'd  and  brighten'd  by  the  matron's  earo^ 
And  gradually  enrich'd  with  things  of  price, 
Which  might  be  lack'd  for  use  or  ornament 
What  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretch'd  out  its  lazy  length. 
And  no  vain  mirror  glitter'd  on  the  walls. 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repell'd  the  storm  and  deaden'd  its  loud  roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds ; 
Tough  moss,  and  long-enduring  mountain  plants. 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuoos  trail. 
Were  nicely  braided,  and  composed  a 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appfopriati 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inntr  4 
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And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homespun  wool, 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues, 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  days, 
CoTer*d  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain  stone 
With  which  the  parlour  floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid. 
These  pleasing  works  the  housewife's  skill  pro- 
duced; 
Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task — to  rid,  to  phmt, 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight ; 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  formM 
In  youth,  and- sanction 'd  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  dajrs ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once  bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain  side. 
Screen 'd  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast  ( 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  upon  its  mossy  rooJL 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed, 
Upon  its  master's  frame,  a  wintry  grace } 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 
But  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Retain'd  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropp'd,  few  pleasures  lost  j 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold. 
Anger  and  indignation :  still  be  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talk'd  in  glee 
Of  long  past  banquetings  with  high-bom  friends  t 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  rail'd 
At  their  fitlse  ways  disdainfully,— and  oft 
In  bitterness,  aad  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
These  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good  will 
And  with  soA  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day, 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellow'd  light  i 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre.    But  no  more  of  this  i 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's  dew, 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 
<*  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  vale  ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years  j 
Sparing  botli  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappear'd  :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorch'd  the  fields :  not  twice  had  Cdl'n 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow, 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed, 


And  the  lone  privikged  booM  left  empty    fwtft 
As  by  a  plague  z  yet  no  rapaeioiis  plague 
Had  been  among  them ;  all  waa  gientle  death. 
One  after  onf ,  with  intervali  of  peact. 
A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect— to  be  wish'd  for  !  save  that  ken 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  migM  seal 
Like  harshness,— that  the  old  graj-head^  rin^ 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last, — smrvived 
When  the  meek  partner  of  his  age,  his  soo. 
His  daughter,  and  that  late  and  hi^pri»d  gift. 
His  little  smiling  grandchikl,  were  no  mors. 

**  *  All  gone,  all  vanish'd !  he  deprived  aad  tan 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  lile  f 
What  will  become  of  him  ?*  we  said,  and 
In  sad  conjectures—*  Shall  we  meet  him 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  ezafgy  hnoks? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  boms 
With  music  P'(for  he  had  not  ceased  to  tooeh 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  sldlL) 
'  What  tiUes  wUl  he  keep  ?  wUl  be  ccmaiB 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mecbanlst, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward  looking  mind  ' 
E'en  to  the  last !'   Such  waa  be,  wunbdmL 
But  Heaven  was  gracious :  yet  a  little  whUs^ 
And  this  survivor,  with  his  cheerful  thioag 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  board 
Of  unsunn'd  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen, 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep. 
In  one  blest  moment    Like  a  shadow  tiuova 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth :  and  so, 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 
That  family  (whose  graves  you  there  beboU) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gather'd  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words } 
Until  the  wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
Lest  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  might  have  touch'd  the  sick  heart  of  hisCnni 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke :  **  Behold  a  thoof^tless  man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too  late.    The  hermit,  lodged 
In  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer. 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time  { 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared,  whose  mind  cnU 

•tring. 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
A  keen  domestic  anguish, — and  beguile 
Of  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofess'd  i 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him.    Far  from  os 
Be  the  desire — ^too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  is  justly  dm. 
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I,  fir,  know  thai  in  a  neighbouring  Tale 
t  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
the  ground :  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 
.  ffom  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
Ml,  honoorablj  effaced  by  debts 
ha  poor  treasure  house  is  content  to  owe, 
nqnest  over  her  dominion  gain'd, 
eh  her  frowacdness  must  needs  submit 
one  man  is  shown  a  temperance — proof 
t  all  trials  s  industry  severe 
natant  as  the  motion  of  the  day ; 
»lf-4ental  round  him  spread,  with  shade 
ighl  be  deem'd  forbidding,  did  not  there 
otms  feelings  ilourish  and  rejoice  j 
ranoOy  charity  in  deed  and  thought, 
lolution  competent  to  take 
klM  bosom  of  simplicity 
t  her  holy  customs  recommend, 
s  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe, 
ng,  adn^istering,  in  every  work 
.nblime  vocation,  in  the  walks 
Idlj  intercourse  *twixt  man  and  man, 
his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 
iftr,  with  moral  virtue  girt, 
piritaal  graces^  like  a  glory,  crown'd." 
ibtean  be  none,"  the  pastor  said, "  for  whom 
HTtiaitnie  is  sketched.    The  great,  the  good, 
dl  bekived,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, 
titlet  emperors  aiMl  chiefs  have  borne, 
*  atsnmed  or  given :  and  him,  the  Wonderful^ 
iplt  shejdierds,  speaking  from  the  heart, 
Bdly  have  styled.    From  his  abode 
pendent  chapelry,  that  lies 
yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 
in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, — 
iving  once  espoused,  would  never  quit ; 
ere  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 
>  conveyed.    An  unelaborate  stone 
•ver  hira  i  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
117  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced, 
nages  attendant  on  the  sound : 
ihall  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 
r  night }  and  of  his  course  remain 
Disable  vestiges,  no  more 
f  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
ik  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves. 
I  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
it  the  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth, 
ad  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell, 
.tiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
m  tiiere  not  enou^  in  hopeless  love— 
I  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
ulenee,  anxiety,  and  fear- 
it  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 
inc  his  pipe,  insiduously  to  nurse 
rtnrbation  in  the  suflering  breast, 
opagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  f 
»  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
llow'd  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
od  man's  deeds  and  purposes ;  retrace 
uggles,  his  discomfiture  deplore, 
imphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ? 
irtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapory  clouds 
;h  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain, 
ce  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart, 
rm  of  measured  words  may  spread  o'er  field. 


Hamlet,  and  town  ;  and  piety  survive 
Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower ; 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight. 
And  grave  encouragement,  by  song  inspired. 
Vain  thought !  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine  ? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven  : 
And,  without  sorrow,  will  this  ground  receive 
That  venerable  clay.    Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  it  holds  confines  us  to  degrees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach. 
And  milder  worth :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid, 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward  ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons :  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmur'd  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake  , 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags. 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours  ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dug  ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  sway'dj 
And  the  ripe  corn  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.     For  himself. 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was. 
He  wrought  not ;  neither  field  nor  flock  he  own'd : 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind ; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 
Though  born  a  youoger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him ;  but  he  remained  well  pleased. 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family, 
The  fellow  labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  fall'n. 
Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weight 
That  press'd  upon  his  brother's  house,  for  books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire,^ 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  man 
Was  never  satiate.     Their  familiar  voice, 
E'en  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours  ;  rofresh'd  his  thoughts  i 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spiiit:  and  bestow'd 
I  Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 
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Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter  night, 

The  stormy  day,  had  each  its  own  resource  { 

Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale, 

Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  writ 

Announcing  immortality  and  joy 

To  the  assembled  spirits  of  the  just. 

From  imperfection  and  decay  secure. 

Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field, 

To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way. 

No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  compUint  i 

And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fsil 

In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy  {  they  prized 

His  gentle  manners ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles. 

The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance, 

Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

**  At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature  {  and  a  few  short  stepe 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
(Ton  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  grief} 
Heart  sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind. 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 
And  yon  tall  pine  tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  man's  living  ear. 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity  { 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandeiing  breese. 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave. 

**  Soul-cheering  light,  most  bountiful  of  things ! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter .' 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 

heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate. 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained  $ 
Ask  of  the  channell'd  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one  who  cannot  see,  advancing 
Toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink ! 
But,  timely  wam'd,  he  would  have  stay'd  his  steps. 
Protected,  say  enlighten'd,  by  his  ear. 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endanger'd  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath.    No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough  hills. 
Or  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birthplace  j  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enrich'd  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind  i 
The  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom  {  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
Bfethioks  I  see  him ;  how  his  eyeballs  roll'd 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  pair'd. 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit )  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought. 
Fancy,  and  understanding ;  while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 


With  eloquence,  and  raeh  anthcDtk  power. 
That,  in  his  pvesenee,  humbler  kaoml&d^  slosi 
Abttsb'd,  aiMl  tender  pity  ovenwed.** 

**  A  noble,  and,  to  mreflectlnf  miadi, 
A  marvellous  spectacle,"  the  wanderer  mii, 
«  Beings  like  these  present !    Bat  pioof  absMdi 
Upon  the  earth  that  fiteuRies  which  teem 
Eztinguish'd,  do  not,  IA«r|for«,  eeaee  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  NMt 
This  transfer  is  permitted,  not  aloB* 
That  the  bereft  their  reeompeate  waaj  wli, 
But  for  remoter  purpoeee  of  lov« 
And  charity  s  nor  last  nor  least  fsr  this. 
That  to  th'  imsgination  may  be  givca 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awfU  trotkt 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divtee. 
Darkness  is  banish'd  from  the  reabae  e#teA^ 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit  qoellU 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  av  we  ate. 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  timcfy 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  proplwfled. 
And  know  we  not  that  firom  the  bliDd  have  inrV 
The  highest,  holiest  raptures  of  the  |jre  i 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  Tent  ?* 

Among  the  humUer  worthiee,  at  oar  liel 
Living  insensible  to  husaan  prajsa. 
Love,  or  regret,  whoSk  UneaaMnts  woald 
Have  been  portrayM,  I  guess  aot  s  hat  it 
That,  near  the  quiet  charchyard  artew  a 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  poaduoas  fiaifM 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  ragged  alopt. 
Whose  sharp  dncent  confiraaded  their  amj 
Came  at  that  moeient,  ringing  noitily. 

«Here,"  said  the  pastor,  «do  w  mmmt 
mourn 
The  waste  of  death :  and  k> !  the  giant  oak 
Stretch'd  on  his  bier,  that  amssy  tiartwr  waint 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  muk  who  guides  the  Icms.' 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  clam  t 
Gray  locks  profusely  round  his  teaipke  hoag 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin  i  the  fiesh  air  lodgsd 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  doadi 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  pam'd,  the  solitary  tpakat 
**  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yestodaya 
And  confident  to-monows  i  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  loo  ausefa 
Of  nature's  impress— gayety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope ;  but  keen  withal,  aad 
His  gestures  note  $  and  hark !  his  toaee  ef 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looka." 

The  pastor  answered  I  *'Toa  have  read  him  atll 
Tear  after  year  is  added  to  his  stoia 
With  silent  increase  i  sununers,  winten    past, 
Past  or  to  come ;  yea,  bokUy  nUght  I  say. 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  spaca 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  l>oands» 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  loee  i 
Possess'd  like  outskirts  of  some  large  dnmehii 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  carelem  lord ! 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endow'd 
With  ioreaight  $  hears,  too,  every  Sahbatt-day, 
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itfaa  praoiiie  with  mtttntiTe  etr  i 

I  tmt,  the  If^jestj  of  heaven 

e  hieeoie  offend  up  by  him, 

i  the  kind  whieh  beetts  and  hiidi  pxewnt 

9t  pMtuv— cheerf iilneM  of  foal, 

jM^tioBiBd  lepinlng  f ree. 

17  tcrapaloui  wonhippert  fiJl  down 

ir  kneeif  and  daily  homage  pay 

kl^»  lew  roligioiif  even,  than  hif ! 

qoalifiad  lespeet,  the  old  man*!  dne, 

iCbout  reluctance  {  but  in  truth*' 

food  Ticar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 

;  timei  a  motion  of  despite 

one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill, 

fcve  teen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 

of  havoc  I  taking  from  these  vales, 

one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 

lis  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 

ice,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nursed, 

r  crannies  of  the  pendant  rocks  1 

!fa,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 

gtoiy  for  th'  ascending  moon  i 

rhoae  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damp'd, 

hoae  fordiead  inaccessible 

I  todged  in  safety.    Many  a  ship 

into  Morecamb  Bay,  to  him  bath  owed 

g  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 

«t  of  her  pendants.    He,  from  park 

fotefaV  the  enonnous  axletree 

Is  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand  spindles: 

«st  engine  labouring  in  the  mine, 

ilh  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lack'd 

:  and  bo^y  of  its  marvellous  strength, 

Imtad  enterprise  had  lail'd 

e  BMuntain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
n  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast. 
ing  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
•  destination  were  forgot ; 
DKne,  which  annually  holds 
I  simde,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
M  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
SMBblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
)-€Dcumber'd  flock ;  the  joyful  elm, 
hoee  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in  May ) 
lotd^  oak,^wou]d  plead  their  sevenl 
itM 

'  hm  were  master  of  their  fate : 
ice  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  alL 
i  hi  age  and  lusty  as  be  is, 
ising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
light  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 

I  the  forest's  more  enduring  growth, 
ppointed  hour  will  come  at  last ; 
the  haughty  spoilers  of  the  world, 
destroyer  in  his  turn  must  fall. 

iom  the  living  pass  we  once  again ; 
,"  the  priest  continued,  **tum  your 
qghts; 

that  often  unlamented  drops, 
that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long ! 
y  sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 

II  side  I  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
rogeny,  a  daughter  then 

I,  the  crowning  bounty  of  the  whole  { 
Imowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy 
60 


Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken,  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bora. 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest. 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weather'd  by  them  both. 

<*  The  father— him  at  this  unlook'd-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.    Prom  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open  door. 
Day  after  day  the  gladness  is  diffused 
To  all  that  come,  and  almost  all  that  pass } 
Invited,  summon'd,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bora  girl. 
From  cups  replenish'd  by  his  joyous  hand. 
Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were  moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  yean 
But  most  of  all  and  with  mo^t  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enrich'd } 
A  happiness  that  ebb'd  not,  but  remain'd 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  the  soul ! 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode, 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noise. 
To  spend  the  Sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace, 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repair'd 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe  t 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife  s 
Heart-stirring  music !  hourly  heard  that  namei 
Full  blest  he  was,  *  Another  Margaret  Green,' 
Oft  did  he  say,  *  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side.' 
Oh !  pang  unthooght  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlook'd  for ;  oh  .'  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  anguish  for  them  all ! 
Just  as  the  child  could  totter  on  the  floor,   . 
And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstay'd. 
Range  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she  perchanc* 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring. 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  from  its  cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine — at  that  hopeful  season 
The  winds  of  Bfareh,  smiting  insidiously, 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstruction ;  whence,  all  unforewarn'd, 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delight. 
But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets. 
And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  distress 
Due  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some  tears 
Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  tiieir  own, 
Tet  this  departed  little  one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  call'd  a  peaceful  grave. 

**  On  a  bright  day,  the  brightest  of  the  year. 
These  mountains  echo'd  with  an  unknown  sound, 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould. 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth .' 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods. 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness  ! 
Nor  so  the  valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved. 
To  me  as  precious  as  my  own !    Green  herbs 
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Maj  creep  (I  wish  that  they  would  softly  creep) 
Over  thy  last  abode,  and  we  may  past 
Reminded  less  imperiously  of  thee  ; 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more ; 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leave  our  hearti, 
Thy  image  disappear ! 

.**  The  mountain  ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head, 
Deck'd  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms  {  and  ye  may  have  mark'd, 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn ;  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten'd  round  her.    In  his  native  vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  youth  appear ; 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow. 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  array'd  him.    As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods, 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veil'd  in  human  form ; 
Tet,  like  the  sweet-breath'd  violet  of  the  shade, 
Discover'd  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 
May  find  chance  mention  on  this  sacred  ground,) 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise. 
And  through  th'  impediment  of  rural  cares. 
In  him  reveal'd  a  scholar's  genius  shone ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd 
Our  unpretending  valley.    How  the  coit 
Whizz'd  from  the  stripling's  arm !    If  touch'd  by 

him, 
Th'  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve, 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field ! 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  learn *d 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loath  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved ; 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.    The  sailing  glead, 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe. 
The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves. 
And  cautious  water-fowl  from  distant  climes, 
Fiz'd  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  mere. 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 

**  From  Gallia's  coast  a  tyrant  hurl'd  his  threats ; 
Our  country  mark'd  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forces ;  and  she  call'd,  with  voice 
That  fill'd  her  plains,  that  reach'd  her  utmost  shores, 
And  in  remotest  vales  was  heard, — To  arms ! 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  here  you  might  have  seen 
The  shepherd's  gray  to  martial  scarlet  changed. 
That  flash'd  uncouthly  through  the  woods  and  fields. 
Ten  hardy  striplings,  all  in  bright  attire, 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons,  weekly  march'd 
From  this  lone  valley,  to  a  central  spot. 
Where,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  might  learn 
The  rudiments  of  war ;  ten— hardy,  strong. 
And  valiant  {  but  young  Oswald,  like  a  chief, 


And  yet  %  modea t  comrade,  led  thma  fortk 
From  their  shy  aolitode,  to  free  the  world 
With  a  gay  coafidence  and  aeemly  prides 
Meararing  the  soil  benetth  their  h&p|>y  flstt. 
Like  youths  released  from  labour,  and  yet  bond 
To  most  laborioofl  eerrice,  though  to  tkcm 
A  festival  of  unencumber'd  ease  i 
The  inner  spirit  keeping  holydaj^ 
Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  aonshiM  left 

«  Oft  have  I  mark'd  him  at  some  leifort  hov, 
Streteh'd  on  the  grass  or  seated  in  tlte  ibada 
Among  bis  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  diaeoant, 
Now  pointing  this  way  and  now  that.  'Hoeisai,' 
Thus  would  he  say,'  the  Rhine,  that  famoa 
Eastward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inland 
A  mightier  river,  winds  from  realm  to 
And,  like  a  seiprat,  shows  his  glittering  back 
Bespotted  with  innumerable  islet  t 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk  $ 
His  capital  city !'    Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  hopei  and  ten 
His  finger  moved,  distinguisliing  the  epols 
Where  wide-spread  conflict  then  moat  Aefee^B|ri; 
Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  ft tal  fielda 
On  which  the  sons  of  mi^ty  German  j 
Were  taught  a  base  sobmitsion.    <  Hare  bchoM 
A  nobler  race,  the  Switzers,  and  their  laadi 
Vales  deeper  far  than  these  of  onrs,  hnge  wotk 
And  mountains  white  with  everlasting  tnow!* 
And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  iritwii8i*g  bnw, 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  aa  the  beet 
Of  that  young  peasantry,  who,  in  onr  days, 
Have  fought  and  perish'd  for  Helvetia^  rigklsr- 
Ah,  not  in  vain ! — or  those  who,  in  old  time, 
For  work  of  happier  issue  to  the  aide 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts, 
When  he  had  risen  alone !    No  brarer  youth 
Descended  from  Judean  heights,  to  march 
With  righteous  Joshua ;  or  appear'd  in  ams 
When  grove  was  fell'd,  and  altar  was  cast  divi, 
And  Gideon  blew  the  trumpet,  soul-^iflamel, 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry." 

This  spoken,  from  his  seat  the  pastor  ross^ 
And  moved  towards  the  grave.    Instinctive^ 
His  steps  we  follow'd  ;  and  my  voice  czclaiB^ 
"  Power  to  th'  oppressors  of  the  world  is  pnm, 
A  might  of  which  they  dream  not    O I  the  cms, 
To  be  th'  awakener  of  divineet  thoughts. 
Father  and  Founder  of  exalted  deeda. 
And  to  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  ttiails 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic  !  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  ci  human  thanks  i 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate 
With  pity  miz'd,  astonishment  with  scorn  .*" 

When  these  involuntary  words  had  ceased. 
The  pastor  said,  **  So  Providence  is  served  s 
The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds. 
Which  the  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to  pieicc. 
Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones  ? 
For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
Which  to  outrageous  wrong  the  sufferer  owes, 
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thnragh  aU  her  habitable  leats, 
ing  for  thtir  oTerthrow,  who  ttill 
f  pagui  tenples  f  tood  of  old, 
'  honor  of  their  impious  ritei 
ed  I  are  enffer'd  to  extend  their  pride, 
Ian  ea  the  top  of  Lebanon 
ng  the  fun.    But  less  impatient  thoughts, 
e '  all  hoping  and  ei:pecting  all,' 
llowM  graTe  demands,  where  rests  in  peace 
k  rtiawpion  of  the  better  cause ; 
nt  jooth,  so  call  him,  for  he  ask*d 
er  name ;  in  whom  our  oonntfy  show'd, 
Gavouite  son,  most  beautifnL 
of  Tiee,  and  misery,  and  disease, 
irith  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  arts, 
1,  the  a&dent  and  the  free,  appeared 
to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes, 
Mrmhly  Tirtnoos  and  secure. 
)  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust: 
la  hie  lifis,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 
somner^  day— a  day  of  annual  pomp 
snuB  chase— from  mom  to  sultry  noon 
B  had  IbllowM,  fleetest  of  the  fleet, 
deer,  driren  along  its  native  heights 
r  of  hoond  and  bom  $  and,  from  that  toil 
I  with  sbiews  weaken'd  and  felax'd, 
youth,  too  negligent  of  self, 
a  gay  and  busy  throng  convened 
I  the  fleeces  of  his  father's  flock^- 
ehUlIng  flood. 

<*  Convulsions  dire 
ins  that  selfsame  night  j  and  through  the 


m  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrench'd, 
ire  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 
thus  snatch'd  away,  his  comrades  paid 
rls  honours.    At  his  funeral  hour 
"Bs  the  son,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue ; 
I  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills ; 
J  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there. 
Be  commanding  eminence  had  look'd 
.  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 
ing  spectacle ;  but  every  face 
lld|  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 
m,  that  wept  not  then  {  nor  were  the  few 
n  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
id  senriee,  less  disturbM  than  we. 
tted  at  the  tributary  peal 
Btaneoiis  thunder,  which  announced 
the  atlll  air  the  closing  of  the  grave ; 
BDt  moimtains  echo'd  with  a  sound 
station  never  heard  before  !" 
ntot  ceased.    My  venerable  friend 
nly  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye  i 
en  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
IS  if  his  inwud  sense  perceived 
ongation  of  some  still  response, 
the  ancient  soul  of  this  wide  land. 
It  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas, 
^  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power, 
I  and  virtues— by  that  Deity 
ing,  and  supporting  his  pure  heart 
briotic  confidence  and  joy. 
lie  last  of  those  memorial  words, 
ng  solitary  turo'd  aside, 
'  ttuofigh  manly  instinct  to  conceal 


Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 

To  his  worn  cheek ;  or  with  uneasy  shame 

For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  spleen, 

That  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 

Solace  and  self-excuse,  had  sometimes  urged 

To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 

Right  toward  the  sacred  edifice  his  steps 

Had  been  directed ;  and  we  saw  him  now 

Intent  upon  a  monumental  stone. 

Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall. 

Or  rather  seem'd  to  have  grown  into  the  side 

Of  the  rade  pile  {  as  ofttimes  trunks  of  trees. 

Where  nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spots. 

Are  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock. 

To  endure  for  aye.    The  vicar,  taking  note 

Of  his  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile 

Exclaim *d, "  The  sagest  antiquarian's  eye 

That  task  would  foil  ;'*  then,  letting  fall  his  voice 

While  he  advanced,  thusr spake:  **  Tradition  tellt 

That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  knight 

Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired. 

And  fix'd  his  home  in  this  sequester'd  vale. 

'TIS  left  untold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath. 

Or  as  a  stranger  reach'd  this  deep  recess. 

Unknowing  and  unknown.    A  pleasing  thought 

I  sometimes  entertain,  that,  haply  bound 

To  Scotland's  court  in  service  of  his  queen. 

Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  chief 

Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  might  have  seen. 

With  transient  observation ;  and  thence  caught 

An  image  fair,  which  brightening  in  his  soul 

When  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 

Languish 'd  beneath  accumulated  years. 

Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world,  resolved 

To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 

To  which  his  peaceful  fancy  oft  had  tum'd. 

Vague  thoughts  are  these  s  but,  if  belief  may  rest 

Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 

From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 

The  knight  arrived,  with  pomp  of  spear  and  shield, 

And  borne  upon  a  charger  cover'd  o'er 

With  gilded  housings.    And  the  lofty  steed. 

His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 

Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 

In  fertile  pastures,  was  beheld  with  eyes 

Of  admiration,  and  delightful  awe. 

By  those  untravell'd  dalesmen.    With  less  pride. 

Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent. 

They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 

Like  a  bright  star  amid  the  lowly  band 

Of  their  rade  homesteads.    Here  the  warrior  dwelt  $ 

And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own. 

Or  kindred,  gather'd  round  him.    As  a  tree 

That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is  gone; 

And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 

For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things, 

The  spear  and  shield  are  vanbh'd,  which  the  knight 

Hung  in  his  rastic  ball.    One  ivied  arch 

Myself  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 

Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 

Raised  by  his  hands.    And  now  no  trace  is  left 

Of  the  mild-hearted  champion,  save  this  stone. 

Faithless  memorial !  and  bis  family  name 

Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 

From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodge : 

These,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  length— 
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So.  Alfmed  ImTHnro,  with  appropriate  worda 
Accompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  seyeral  fronts 
Of  three  clear-sounding  and  harmonious  bells 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gifL'* 

**  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies,' 
The  gray-hair'd  wanderer  pensively  exclaim'd, 
<*  All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  s 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings,* 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  wither'd  and  consumed .' 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
Departs  i  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind, 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit. 
Did  most  resemble  him.    Degrees  and  ranks* 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burden  of  the  old. 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirm^ 
And  reconfirm 'd — are  scoiPd  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  desolation,  aim*d  i  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow ; 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire  s  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  inwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memdry.    The  vast 

frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need; 
And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists  t 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main, 
Yet,  O !  how  disproportion  *d  to  the  hopes 
And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds  I 
The  courteous  knight  whose  bones  are  here  interrM, 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  $ 
Whence  alteration,  in  the  forms  of  things. 
Various  and  vast    A  memorable  age ! 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot — 
To  linger  'mid  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds, 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sail'd 
In  long  procession,  calm  and  beautifuL 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  fade, 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield, 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bow'd  to  other  laws,) 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  mom  of  life. 
That  violent  commotion  which  o'erthrew, 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequester'd  glen. 
Altar,  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  rtx^. 
And  old  religious  house — pile  after  pile ; 
And  shook  the  tenants  out  into  the  fields. 


•  The  **  transh  gloria  mundi"  is  finely  expreMod  in 
the  introduction  to  the  fbondatlon  charters  of  some  of  the 
ancient  abbeys.  Some  expressions  here  used  are  taken 
fitmi  that  of  the  abbey  of  Si.  Mary's  Furneas,  the  transla- 
tion of  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Considering  every  day  the  unceruinty  of  life,  that  the 
roses  and  flowers  of  kings,  emperors,  and  dukes,  and  the 
crowns  and  palms  of  all  the  great  wither  and  decay;  and 
that  all  things,  with  an  uninterrupted  coone,  tend  to  d^ 
eolaOoD  and  death :  1  therelbre,'*  ax. 


i«ht 


Like  wild  bMtti  wiOovt  hoBt !    TktirhovvM 

COIMS 

But  why  no  lolltiiiiig  tiMmgiit  «f  gntitadt^ 
No  Just  ranembmiety  fcnipley  or 
BeneFOlenet  k  mild  i  boh 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold 
Fitliest  tUied  to  anger  and 
But  human  kind  r^Joieei  in  tfao  mi^ 
Of  mutabilitj,  and  liiy  hopot. 
Dancing  anmnd  her,  hindtr  aad  dbtaA 
Those  meditatkNis  of  the  oool  tint  fni 
The  letroep&tiTe  virtuet.    Feetfr* 
Break  from  the  maddenM  Batknt  stt  the 
Of  sudden  overthrow;  and  eoU  MglMt 
Is  the  sure  eoDseqnenee  of  slow  doeqr* 
Even,"  said  the  windaor,  ** 

knight, 
Bound  by  hit  vow  to  labow  Ibr 
Of  all  who  ioffisr  wrong,  tad  to 
By  sword  and  lanee  the  law  of 
(If  I  may  v«ntaro  of  mywlf  to 
Trusting  that  not  ineoograonsly  I  blini 
Low  things  with  tofty,)  I  too  ifanll  be 
To  ontlito  the  kindly  nso  mid  fcir 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  jovth 
With  no  unworthy  proepeet    Bvt 
Tbonghti  crowd  upon  me,  tad  Iwwt 
To  stop,  and  yield  onr  gracknii 
For  the  pathetic  rceoidi  whldi  hit 
Hath  here  delivered ;  words  of  honitiilt 
Tending  to  patience  when  silietion 
To  hope  and  love ;  to  eonfldeiit  lopono 
In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dwt  of 
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Pkstor*s  appvehenslooe  that  he  might  havo 
aodltois  too  long.  Invhatioo  to  Us 
disinclined  to  comply,  rallies  the 
what  playfully  draws  a  oompariHa 
rant  profession  and  that  of  the 
lea^  to  wanderer's  giving  an  ao 
country  from  the  manufrcturiag  spirit.  Fai 
effects.  The  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  cbls^y  Mil 
has  affected  the  humbler  claaem.  Wi 
the  hollowneas  of  all  national  grandemr  If  i 
by  moral  worth;  gives  Instancee.  riijiiial 
unable  to  support  Iteell  Lameata&ioa 
of  maaufiMtoring  Industry  among  the 
of  society.  Picture  of  a  child  en^tloyed  In  a 
mill.  Ignorance  and  degiadatioo  ef  chOdrea 
the  agricultural  population  reviewed, 
broken  off  by  a  renewed  lavitatloa 
Path  leading  to  his  houM.  lie 
His  daughter.  His  wile.  His  eoa  (a  boy) 
his  companion.  Their  happy  appearaaca.  Thiiaa 
derer,  how  aflbcted  by  the  sight  of  them. 

The  pensive  skeptic  of  the  kmoly  Tala 
To  those  acknowledgments  sabecribod  his  owb« 
With  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  prisst 
Fail'd  not  to  noUce,  inly  pleated,  and  said, 
**  If  ye,  by  whom  invited  I  eommeneed 
These  narratives  of  calm  and  hmnble  lifis. 
Be  satisfied,  'tis  well ;  the  end  is  galn'd ; 
And  in  retain  for  sympathiy  bogtowll 
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;  liitaDiBg^  tlumki  teeefit  from  me. 
tttnity !  momentout  themes 
nd  Bight  demand  e  tenph*k  tongiie, 
not  equal  to  their  own  rapport ; 
He  DO  Ineoapetence  of  mine 
m  wfon^    The  miiTenal  Ibimi 
latnre,  in  a  spot  like  this, 
BiMlTee  at  onee  to  all  men^  Tiew» 
br  net  and  ciieanstance,  that  make 
tnal  known  and  understood  i 
■  nqr  beat  judgment  eonld  select 
the  i^aee  aflbided  hare  bein  given  i 
ohensliQnf  cross  V  me  that  my  zeal 
tt  wiall  be  liken'd,  who  unlocks 
rllh  gems  or  pictures  stored, 
tkim  Ibtth— soliciting  regard 
1  dds,  as  worthier  than  the  last, 
wtator  wko  a  while  was  pleased 
the  ohihiter  himself,  becomes 
fidnt,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
I !  mj  dwelling  is  in  sight. 


▲t  this  the  soUtaiy  shrunk 
vaid  will  t  but,  wanting  not  address 
d  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
pttiioty  smiling  as  be  spake } 
mble  lemains  of  this  good  knight 
Hatnbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn, 
■aiscoeu  reach  him  where  he  lies 
Jbait  of  ttese  degenerate  times, 
hangae  past,  or  dreading  change 
Ad  dared  to  couple,  e'en  in  thought, 
«athNi  of  the  sword  and  lance 
rail  tims  and  body-bending  toil 
nrtherfaood  who  walk  the  earth 
where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 
>  good  knight's  leave,  the  two  estates 
with  some  resemblance.    Errant  those, 
wanderers— and  the  like  are  these  { 
their  burden,  traverse  hill  and  dale, 
lisf  for  nature^  simple  wants. 
||l  ao  higher  recompense  they  seek 
t  maintenance,  by  irksome  toi] 
cared,  yet  such  may  claim  respect, 
faileUigent,  for  what  this  course 
m  to  be,  and  to  perform. 
'  elepi  give  leisure  to  observe, 
■de  permits  the  mind  to  feel  { 
idpeompts  her  to  supply  defects 
dim  of  her  inward  self, 
1  eopvifte  I  and  to  these  poor  men 
heard  yon  boast  with  honest  pride) 
oontlAil,  where'er  they  go  { 
1^  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Im  chancters  of  men :  and  bound, 
iafly  Interest,  to  maintain 
r  maimers  and  smooth  speech  j 
Men,  and  still  are  in  their  degree, 
IBcadous  to^efine 
mnae  t  apt  agents  to  expel, 
tion  of  unlook'd-for  arts, 
Bipor,  and  blind  prejudice ; 
ough  just  gradation,  savage  life 
nd  the  rustic  to  urbane, 
r  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
forth  to  q;uicken  and  exalt 


Affections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast. 
And  in  the  lover'k  Jbncy ;  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
By  these  itinerants,  as  experienced  men. 
Counsel  is  given ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language  4  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring  f 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  ?'* 
**  Happy,"  rejoined  the  wanderer,  <*  they  who 

gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue ! 
But,  if  to  these  wayfarers  once  pertained 
Augfat  of  romantic  interest,  tis  gone } 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least. 
Is  past  for  ever.    An  inventive  age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  most  strange  issues.    I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  land. 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day. 
Industrious  to  destroy  !    With  fruitless  pains 
Bfigfat  one  like  me  neio  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  his  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wish'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came. 
Among  the  tenantry  of  Thorpe  and  Ville ; 
Or  straggling  burgh,  of  ancient  charter  proud. 
And  dignified  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  rugged  stream. 
The  footpath  feiotly  mark'd,  the  horse-trad  wild. 
And  fonnidable  length  of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished,— swallow'd  up  by  stately  roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  earth  has  lent 
Her  waters,  air  her  breezes  ;*  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  interchange, 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale^ 
Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofty  side. 
Meanwhile,  at  social  industry's  command, 
How  quick,  bow  vast  an  increase !  From  the  gent 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact. 
Hiding  the  fscc  of  earth  for  leagues — and  there. 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before. 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  mass'd 
Like   trees   in  forest,— spread  through   spacious 

tracts 
O'er  whirh  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 

*  In  treating  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  not  to  re* 
collect,  with  gratitude,  the  pleasing  picture,  which,  in  his 
poem  of  the  Fleece,  the  excellent  and  amiable  Dyer  has 
given  of  the  influences  of  manufacturing  industry  opon 
the  face  of  this  island.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  machl- 
nenr  was  flnt  beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  his  bene- 
▼olent  heart  prompted  him  to  augur  from  it  nothing  bat 
good.  Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell  upon  the  bane- 
fui  ethctB  arising  out  of  an  illrogulaicd  and  ezcesslve 
application  of  powos  so  admirable  in  themsel^ 
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Or  disappearing ;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plou^ 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-bom  arts  ! 
Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled, — hence  the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce.  Hence  that  ram 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports. 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays  $ 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
Which,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitudinous !    Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  Toice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes,  the  blessed  isle, 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  liberty  and  peace. 

'<  And  yet,  0  happy  pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  watch'd,  and,  by  that  loTin|;  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved  from 

taint! 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look ;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
Th*  indignant  power  to  justify  herself; 
Tea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights, 
For  England's  bane.     When  soothing  darknefs 

spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale,"  the  wanderer  thus  ezpreis'd 
His  recollections,  **  and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their  homes. 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter — but  undisturbing,  undisturb'd ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all  beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord ; 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
Th'  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  labour's  eyes. 
Breaks  from  a  many-window 'd  fabric  huge  | 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard. 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stern  behest^- 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  ! 
I^sgorg^  ure  now  the  ministers  of  day ; 
And,  as  they  issue  from  th'  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door. 
And  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rumbling  stream. 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.    Men,  maidens,  youths, 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls. 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  oflTer'd  up 
To  gain — the  master  idol  of  the  realm — 
Perpetual  sacrifice.    E'en  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  chureh. 
Their  vigils  kept :  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  altar  bum'd  continually. 
In  token  that  the  house  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.    Religious  men  were  they ; 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutor'd  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 


That  there  shoukl  pass  a  moment  of  the  yssr. 
When  in  their  land  th*  Almightj'k  scnric 

**  Triumi^  who  will  in  these  proiuicr  xitss 
Which  we,  a  generation  self-€xtoUM« 
As  seealously  perform  !  I  cannot  shirt 
His  proud  complacency  i  yet  I  eznlt. 
Casting  reserve  away,  eznlt  to  sec 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements  i  a  purpose  givto, 
A  perseverance  fed  i  almost  a  sonl 
Imparted— to  brute  matter.    I  rsjoiee. 
Measuring  tA  force  of  those  gigantk  powtis. 
That  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  compdlM 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  maj  come 
When  strengthen'd,  yet  not  dazzled,  If  the  ai^ 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  snin^ 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  ezerdse  tlM  saMt 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country^  need  | 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  tnie  gloiy 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happineaSy 
Upon  the  moral  law.    Egyptian  Thebes* 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  soonding  vmvis^ 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  foil  i 
And  the  arts  died  by  which  thej  bed  bci 
Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  toaib 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanish'd  Syncvse, 
And  feelingly  the  sage  shaU  make  lepect 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  the  philosoi^y,  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments  i  how  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventkms,  if  mproppM 
By  virtue.    He  with  sighs  of  pensive  fiis^ 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  tbein 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetiulness !" 

When  from  the  wanderer's  lips  these  words  kd 
fiai'n, 
I  said,  **  And,  did  in  truth  these  vaunted  aits 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Regret  and  painful  sadness,  who  revere. 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  prise, 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheer'd  a  low  estate  f 
O !  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  wpteth. 
And  pure  good-will,  and  hospitable  cheers 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country  liCs 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detain'd 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest  ?  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attachM 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  roll'd  nmnd  r* 
'<Fled!"   was  the  wanderer's   passionate  i»* 
spouse, 
**  Fled  utterly  !  or  only  to  be  traced 
In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this; 
Which  I  behold  with  trembling,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change,  a  year — a  month- 
May  bring ;  that  brook  converting  as  it  runs 
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ranMBt  of  detdly  bane 
rho,  yet  untempted  to  forsake 
oeenpatioiis  of  their  sires, 
on  water  of  its  innocent  stream 
iioit  as  pare.    Domestic  bliss, 
omfbrt,  tij  a  humbler  name,) 
m  blighted  for  the  poor  man's  heart  j 
1  neighboarhood,  from  mom  to  eve, 
loiii  eraptj !  or  perchance 
left  akme,  no  helping  hand 
cndle  of  her  peerish  babe  i 
1  foond  her  busy  at  the  wheel, 
xh  of  each  day^  little  growth 
d  occupation  s  no  nice  arts 
mk|  no  bustle  at  the  fire, 
the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride  $ 
ipced  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind ; 
miie,  to  teach,  or  to  command ; 
if  perchance  he  still  retain 
tojnMBts,  goes  to  field  or  wood, 
d  or  fbUowed  by  the  sons ; 
■act  th^  were,  but  in  kU  sight ; 
•ah  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth ; 
tort  bolyday  of  childhood  ceased, 
na !  That  birthright  now  is  lost. 
will  tell  yon  that  the  state 
the  forfeiture, — ^unfeeling  thought, 
moMtfoas  !    Can  the  mother  thrive 
vctioii  of  her  innocent  sons  ? 
■ematore  necessity 
he  fimni  of  nature,  preconsumes 
fiunishcf  the  heart,  shuts  np 
iting  in  itself,  and  makes 
bsg  a  season  of  decay ! 
letphed,  the  condition  sad, 
lining  discontent  survive, 
3r  diange ;  or  habit  hath  subdued 
^■•st,  dejected— even  to  love 
aaks,  and  close  captivity, 
r  raeh  wisdom  as  condemns 
ItM  to  these  inward  chains, 
•oal,  io  early  and  so  deep, 
own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fix*d ! 
»  to  whom  release  comes  not, 
eoDe.    The  boy,  where'er  he  turns, 
MDer ;  when  the  wind  is  up 
•loods  and  in  the  ancient  woods  j 
I  fOB  is  shining  in  the  east, 
Jm.    Behold  him,  in  the  school 
ments  ?  no ;  but  with  the  air 
templefl  under  heaven's  blue  arch, 
whiten'd  o'er  with  cotton  flakes, 
vool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 
gait  and  cowering,  his  lip  pale, 
on  quick  and  audible  { 
r  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 
Me  languid  eyes  could  break,  or  blush 
his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form, 
ountenance,  and  such  the  port, 
being  ?    One  who  should  be  clothed 
'  befitting  his  proud  hope ; 
very  childhood,  should  appear 
n  present  purity  and  joy  ? 
crease,  but  liberty  of  mind 
ver  f  this  organic  frame, 
ber  motions,  is  become 


Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead  j 
And  e'en  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  pour'd 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 
Performs  her  functions ;  rarely  competent 
T'  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 
Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze. 
The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun, 
Or  lapse  of  liquid  element,  by  hand. 
Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  summer's  warmth,  perceived. 
Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 
On  such  foundations  ?'* 

**  Hope  is  none  for  him !" 
The  pale  recluse  indignantly  ezclaim'o, 
**  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Tet  be  it  ask'd,  in  justice  to  our  age. 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appearM, 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  young. 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint ; 
Then,  if  there  were  not  in  our  &r-famed  isle. 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large ; 
Tet  walk'd  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape. 
As  abject,  as  degraded  ?    At  this  day, 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  offspring,  with  their  own  blanch'd  hair 
Crown 'd  like  the  image  of  fantastic  fear ; 
Or  wearing,  we  might  say,  in  that  white  growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  sunburnt 

brows. 
By  savage  nature's  unassisted  care. 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand  ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
8ome  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay,  but  outstretch'd  hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are  found } 
And  with  their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  such  are  bom  and  rear'd 
At  the  mine's  mouth,  beneath  impending  rocks. 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  some  natural  cave ; 
And  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts. 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  purlieus ;  and  the  like  are  bred. 
All  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  of 

ground, 
Purloin 'd,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own. 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  'mid  the  bloom 
And  gayety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.    Upon  the  watch. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand ; 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of  dust. 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  coin. 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed ; 
And  spin — and  pant — and  overhead  again, 
Wild  pursuivants !  until  their  breath  is  lost. 
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Or  bounty  tires,  and  eTery  face  that  smiled 

Encouragement,  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 

But,  like  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe. 

These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselTes, 

Are  profitless  to  others.    Turn  we  then 

To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 

Of  ciyil  polity,  and  early  train*d 

To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field, 

The  bread  they  eat    A  sample  should  I  ffin 

Of  what  this  stock  produces  to  enrich 

The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 

'  Is  this  the  whistling  ploughboy  whose  shrill  notes 

Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air !' 

Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse. 

Are  of  no  finer  frame :  his  joints  are  stiff; 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 

Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear. 

Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 

The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use. 

Whereon  our  Others  sate.    And  mark  his  brow ! 

Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 

Two  eyes,  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare ; 

Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange  | 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 

From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row, 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 

Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last 

What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand. 

What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 

Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 

Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathM  in  ice  ? 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 

Of  modem  ingenuity ;  no  town 

Nor  crowded  city  may  be  tax'd  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 

To  which  in  after  years  he  may  be  roused. 

This  boy  the  fields  produce :  his  spado  and  hoe— 

The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 

In  air  hi^-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp. 

The  sceptre  of  his  sway ;  his  country's  name. 

Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  her  schools— 

What  have  they  done  for  him  f  And  let  me  ask. 

For  tens  of  thousands  uninform'd  as  he  ? 

In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here  ?" 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild,  good  man. 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  address'd :  and  to  the  thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seem'd  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance ;  but,  rising  from  our  seat. 
The  hospitable  vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  renew'd. 
We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedge  of  hollies,  dark  and  tall. 
Whose  flexile  boughs,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  conceal'd  the  stems  and  roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment    When  frosty  winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  me- 

thought. 
Is  here,  how  grateful  this  impervious  screen ; 
Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  raral  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk ;  a 'careful  hand 
Had  mark'd  the  line,  and  strewn  the  suzhc^  o'tr 


With  pure  ceraletn  gcmvel  from  the  heigliti 
Feteh'd  by  the  neif^iboiiiiBg  InwdL  AeroM  Hn  vih 
The  stately  fence  accompanied  oar  ffeeps  i 
And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 
Guarded  and  graced, seemed  laaUonM  tooltip 
As  by  a  beautiful  yet  solcnm  ekain. 
The  pastor's  mansion  with  the  hooM  ef  pnjm. 

Like  image  of  solenmitjp  eos^joinM 
With  feminine  allurement  aoft  and  Csir» 
The  mansion^  self  dtsplajM  i  a  leviiind  pOi 
With  bold  projections  and  rsciiiei  deept 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightaomn  as  it  stnoi 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.    We  pamed  tP  atete 
The  pillar'd  porch,  elaborately  esnboiiM  i 
The  low  wide  windows  with  tkeir  mi|11iiini  ell| 
The  eomice  richly  fretted,  of  grey  atona  i 
And  that  smooth  skipe  Cram  whick  the  d«illi| 

rose, 
Bj  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  iowaa 
And  flowering  shrabe,  protected  and  adonM  i 
Profusion  bright !  and  every 
A  more  than  natural  vividnei 
From  unaffected  contrast  with  tlw  g^oom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  dailmr  Csil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  i 
Not  unbecoming,  of  groteeciQe  deviea 
And  uncouth  fimcy.    From  behind  tberoof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  qrcamora* 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  gn« 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  dmt  daapM 
The  huge  round  chimn^srsy  haibow  of  dd|ght 
For  wren  and  redbreast,  where  they  «t  and  liif 
Their  slender  ditties  when  tiw  trees  are  hanb 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouchM  (the  pictnre  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relique  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  gothic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship :  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patmn  minty 
Or  of  the  blessed  virgin,  leaking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  dooia. 

But  lo !  where  from  the  rocky  garden 
Crown'd  by  its  antique  summer  house. 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  girl  { 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  hononrM  friend. 
The  wanderer  ever  welcome  !  A  prompt  kiss 
The  gladsome  child  bestows  at  his  request  s 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  man  with  a  happy  look. 
And  with  a  pretty,  restless  hand  of  love. 
We  enter,  by  the  lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.    Graceful  was  her  port  t 
A  lofty  stature  undepress'd  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face  i 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  pmdenee  tnsis 

in 
And  wisdom  loves.    But  when  a  stately  ship 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what,  if  wind  and  wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes. 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride. 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope 
With  which  she  left  her  haven,  not  for  this. 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  breeie 
Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  assume 
Brightness  and  touching  heanty  of  har  own« 
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B  all  eyee.    So  bright,  so  fair,  appearM 
7  matioii,  shlniDg  in  the  beams 
ctad  pleasure.    Soon  the  board 
d,  and  we  partook  a  plain  repast 
•tinf  in  eool  shelter,  we  beguiled 
ij  iMmri  with  desultory  talk ; 
al  themes  to  general  argument 
I  accident  or  fancy  led, 
J  pnacribed.    While  question  rose 
er  iowM,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
(fOB  erery  mind,  the  solitary 
9w  Banners  of  his  happier  days ; 
a  ¥arknii  conTersation,  bore 
nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part  t 
tiM  giaee  of  one  who  in  the  world 
V  tfaa  art  of  pleasing,  and  had  now 
ifwn  Um  to  display  his  skill, 
iteadfast  rantage-ground  of  truth. 
with  admiration  onsuppress'd 
tandicapo  of  the  sunbright  vale, 
I  the  slttdy  room  in  which  we  sate, 
1  perspective  $  and  more  than  once 
B  consummate  harmony  serene 
and  elegance— diffused 
«  nanskm  and  its  whole  domain ; 
Jen,  without  help  of  female  taste 
la  care.    "A  blened  lot  is  yours  !** 
B  escaped  his  lip  with  a  tender  sigh 
rm  them  $  but  suddenly  the  door 
I,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  boys 
confusion  checking  their  delight 
»ia  they  in  feature  or  attire, 
MBpanions,  so  I  guessM,  in  field, 
•  river^  margin,  whence  they  come, 
tatad  with  unusual  spoil, 
a  willow  pannier  on  his  back, 
it  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 
»^  tinged.    Twin  might  the  other  be 
ir  girl  who  from  the  garden  mount 
-triumphant  entry  this  for  him ! 
lis  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone, 
capacious  sur&ce  see  outspread 
•9  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts ; 
de  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
dwsjrf  that  tops  the  pinnacle, 
board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
rich  freight: — their  number  he  proclaims; 
1  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been  dragg'd ; 
t  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook, 
;  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 
Itemately  at  them  and  us 
ais  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride ; 
ly,  the  silent  creatures  made 
d  sight,  together  thus  exposed ; 
t  not  sullied  or  deform *d  by  death, 
I'd  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 
the  animation  in  the  mien 
wo  boys !  yea,  in  the  very  words 
ch  the  young  narrator  was  inspired, 
our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
ly's  prowess.    Him  might  I  compare, 
tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence, 
brook  that  splits  for  better  npeed, 
le  selfsame  moment,  works  its  way 
nany  channels,  ever  and  anon 
d  reunited:  his  compeer 
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To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 

As  beautiful,  as  grateful  to  the  mind. 

But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  girl 

Be  likenM  ?    She,  whose  countenance  and  air 

Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both, 

£*en  as  she  shares  itke  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  gray-hair*d  friend  was  moved :  his  vivid  eye 
Glisten *d  with  tenderness ;  his  mind,  I  knew. 
Was  full ;  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  return 'd. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme — erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  off.    The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons,  to  their  well-eam'd  meal; 
And  he,  (to  whom  all  tongues  resign'd  (heir  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listened  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp, — a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased,)  as  one 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument — began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 


BOOK  IX. 

DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  AND  AN 
EVENING  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 

AROUMaMT. 

Wanderer  asserts  that  an  active  principle  pervades  the 
universe.  Its  noblest  seat  the  human  soul.  How  liveiy 
this  principle  is  in  childhood.  Hence  the  delight  in 
old  age  of  looking  back  upon  childliood.  The  dignity, 
powers,  and  privilt^ges  of  age  asserted.  These  not  to 
be  looked  fur  generally  but  under  a  just  government. 
Right  of  a  human  creature  to  bo  exempt  from  Iwing 
considered  as  a  mere  instrument.  Vicioua  inclinaiiona 
are  best  kept  under  by  (;iving  gonl  ones  an  nppnrtunity 
to  show  themselves.  Tiio  condition  of  multitudes  de- 
plored, from  want  of  duo  respect  to  this  truth  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors  in  society.  Former  conversation 
recurred  to,  and  the  wanderer's  opinions  set  in  a  clearer 
light.  Genuine  principles  of  equality.  Truth  placed 
within  reach  of  the  humblest.  Happy  stale  of  the  two 
Vioys  again  adverted  to.  Earnest  wish  expressetl  for  a 
system  of  national  education  established  universally 
Viy  government.  Glorious  effects  of  this  litretold.  Wan- 
derer hrcnka  off.  Walk  to  the  lake.  Embark.  De- 
scription of  sconcry  and  amusemmis.  Grand  spectacle 
from  the  side  of  a  hill.  Address  of  priest  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  in  the  course  of  whicii  he  contrasts  with  ancient 
bartjarism  the  present  appearance  of  the  scene  before 
him.  The  change  ascrilsed  to  Christianity.  Apostrophe 
to  his  flock,  living  and  dead.  Gratitude  to  the  Al- 
mighty.  Return  over  the  lake.  Parting  with  the  soli- 
tary.   Under  what  circumstances. 

"  To  every  form  of  being  is  assign 'd," 
Thus  calmly  spake  the  venerable  sage, 
**An  active  principle: — howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  ih  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks. 
The  moving  waters,  and  th'  invisible  air. 
Whatever  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicatine;  good 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mix'd; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chnsm,  no  solilu'lo;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the  wo; Ms. 
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This  is  the  freedom  of  the  universe  { 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible, 
The  more  we  know  s  and  yet  is  reverenced  least. 
And  least  respected,  in  the  human  mind, 
Its  most  apparent  home.    The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action ;  robb'd  of  this 
Her  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  also ;  for  we  live  by  hope 
And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light, 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity. 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
To-morrow — ^nay,  perchance  this  very  hour, — 
(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow !) 
Those  blooming  boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 
A  field  before  them  freshen *d  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations ; — in  which  course 
Their  happy  year  spins  round.    The  youth  obeys 
A  like  glad  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears ; 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ah !  why  in  age 
Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood,  but  that  there  the  soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpairM 
Of  her  own  native  vigour,  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song, 
Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens, 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  ?    Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allowM, 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such  estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.    Rightly  is  it  said 
That  man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak. 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age, 
As  of  a  final  emiivcnce,  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty — a  pbce  of  power— 
A  throne,  that  may  be  liken *d  unto  his. 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain  top, — say  one  of  those 
High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are. 
Faint,  and  diminishM  to  the  gazing  eye. 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear. 
With  all  the  shapes  upon  their  surlace  spread  t 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense. 
Yea  almost  on  the  mind  herself,  and  seems 
All  unsubstantialized,  how  loud  the  voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below. 
Ascending !     For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumber'd  from  the  press 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 
To  breathe  in  solitude  above  the  host 
Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 
That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves. 
Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear; 
This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 
Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these, — 
By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
Are  occupied  ;  and  the  soul,  that  would  incline 
To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterr'd. 
*<And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by  age 


In  like  removml  tnnquU  thoogh  fcvere. 

We  are  not  so  removed  for  attcr  Iom  ; 

But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  our  need  ? 

What  more  than  that  the  severiBg  alMiild  coaler 

Fresh  power  t'  commune  with  tke  inviablt  wodi. 

And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tenteicy 

Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thoaght, 

A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inandihto 

To  the  vast  multitude  t  whose  doom  it  n 

To  run  the  giddy  raund  oi  vain  dtlight» 

Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  plain  below. 

«  But,  if  to  suck  sublime  ateeat  the  kopet 
Of  man  may  rise,  as  to  a  wekoaia  dooe 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  eourse. 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inipiie  wboat  Miadi 
Have  not  been  starved  by  ebeoliita  neglect  i 
Nor  bodies  cmshM  by  uoremittinf  toil  i 
To  whom  kind  nature,  therefore,  woky  aflM 
Proof  of  the  sacred  Iotc  she  bean  for  aU  i 
Whose  birthright  reason,  therefore,  aiay  caMn. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  exbtence  with  iMiietf 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  beUere, 
That,  far  as  kindly  nature  hath  free  ceope 
And  reason's  sway  predorainatet,  e'te  lo  for. 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself. 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  fcaaM^ 
And  laya  the  generations  low  in  dast. 
Do,  by  the  Almighty  Rater's  grace,  partika 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  fortk 
And  cherishing  with  CTer-conataat  lore. 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.    Our  lifo  is  tBiV 
Out  of  her  coarse,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employ'd 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgaieat 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  seal 
Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good. 
And  strength  in  evil  ?    Hence  an  after  call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  beads. 
And  oft-times  death,  aTcnger  of  the  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we  dsn 
Intrust  the  future.    Not  for  these  sad  istaes 
Was  man  created ;  but  t'  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.    And  *tls  knowa 
That  when  we  stand  upon  onr  native  soO, 
Unelbow'd  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves  ^ 
Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day. 
And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  roimd  year 
Run  o'er  with  gladness ;  whence  the  being 
In  beauty  through  the  world ;  and  all  who  sec 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighboorbood.* 

**  Then,"  said  the  solitary, «« by  what  foice 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  In  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  have  been  sows 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extinction  ?    On  themselves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do:  their  wisdom  is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid  t 
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•aj,  how  leMt  observed, 
{Uiet  and  most  silent  death, 
dat  and  injuiy  to  the  air 
eathes,  their  human  fonn  divine 
tal  soul  may  waste  away." 
linM,  **!  thank  yon;  yon  have 

tenuM*  of  a  keen  regret, 

MS  which  with  you  I  share. 

I,  I  pbced  before  your  sight 

(eeted  to  the  arts 

«i^,  and  made 

MDber  of  a  vast  machine, 

a  ipiodle  or  a  wheel ; 

piling  him,  I  could  forget 

who  walks  die  fields,  untaught 

onnee,  and  oft  of  want 

vngar.    Much,  too  much 

lot,  in  early  youth 

'itnessM,  lot  which  I  myself 

n  mild  and  merciful  degree  i 

id  to  hinderances  exposed, 

1  struggled,  not  without  distress 

i^Juiy,  like  a  lamb  enthraird 

brambles ;  or  a  bird  that  breaks 

g  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind, 

r  plumes  impair'd.    If  they,  whose 

ile  they  range  the  richer  fields 
id,  are  obstructed  less 
eir<  Ignorance  is  not  less, 
iplored.    For  who  can  doubt 
osands  at  this  day  exist 
you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
ee  were  vassals  of  her  soil, 
rtunes  like  the  beast  or  trees 
.M.    But  no  one  takes  delight 
B I  none  are  proud  of  it  j 
Ung  name,  nor  ever  bore ; 
vice,  an  indigenous  vice 
f  under  heaven.    My  thoughts 
rrils  that  are  new  and  chosen, 
Dg  under  shape  of  good, — 
'US  beneficent  and  kind, 
7  foUow'd  and  too  far  { 
di  the  merciful  can  see 
hey  are  victims  {  tum'd  to  wrongs? 
have  children  of  their  own, 
Bompassion,  yea  with  praise ! 
ief  by  the  wise  diffused 
Unking  that  the  more  it  spreads 
If  securer  we  become ; 
a  moment  may  destroy ! 
4  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
ist  down,  on  favour*d  ground, 
ince  and  nature  had  combined 
enee,  and  cherish  love ; 
s  intrusion,  would  have  lived, 
th,  and  strength,  and  peace  of  mind, 
e  lived,  or  never  have  been  born. 
UflBsrs  more  than  man  from  man  ! 
at  difference?  whence  but  from 

ersal  race  endow*d 

ipright  form !    The  sun  is  fixM, 

magnificence  of  heaven. 


Fix*d  within  the  reach  of  every  human  eye ; 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears  { 

The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 

Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  vrorld  of  sense, 

£*en  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 

Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 

Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet. 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 

That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 

Reason, — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears; 

Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will. 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check  \  and  detth  to  be 

Foretasted,  imaaortality  presumed. 

Strange,  then,  nor  len  than  monstrous  might  be 

deem*d 
The  failure,  if  th'  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding  \  leaving  truth 
And  virtue  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark  { 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few } 
Strange,  should  he  deal  herein  with  nice  respects. 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !    Believe  it  not: 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers; 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts. 
No  myster>'  is  here ;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.    He,  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found,— 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 
And  for  th*  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man. 

**  But  let  us  rather  turn  our  gladden'd  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.    How  blest  the  pair 
Of  blooming  boys  (whom  we  beheld  e'en  now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot  \ 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village  school : 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  homes 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy. 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout 
idle, — ^but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss  : 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Though  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year. 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjoyment,  knowledge,  health, 
Beauty,  or  strength  !    Such  privilege  is  theirs 
Granted  alike  in  th'  outset  of  their  course 
To  both ;  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease, 
I  grieve  not,"  to  the  pastor  here  he  tum'd, 
**  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yours. 
Repine  not,  for  his  cottage  comrade,  whom 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  fulAirJ, 
The  wish  for  liberty  to  live,  content 
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With  what  Heaven  grants,  and  uic,  in  peace  of 

mind, 
Within  the  bosom  of  his  native  vale. 
At  least,  \vhatever  fate  the  noon  of  life 
Reserves  for  either,  this  is  sure,  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  dawn  { 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time, 
That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  looking  back. 
They  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind." 

He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter,  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  impassioned  majesty,  exclaim'd, 
"  O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm. 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey  i 
Binding  herself  by  statute*  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none. 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustain'd,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 
This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  uf  his  innocence : 
And  the  rude  boy — who  having  overpast 
The  sinless  ago,  by  conscience  is  enroll'd, 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow, 
Aud  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use — by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 
This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed, 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
Tiiat  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  state's  parental  ear ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
Th'  unquestionable  good  ;  which  England,  safe 
From  interference  of  external  force. 
May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurr'd 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

"  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliifs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea. 


♦  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell  affords  marvello^ts  faciliiies 
for  carrying  Uiia  itU'»  elT.ici ;  and  ll  Is  lmp'>8sible  lo  over- 
rate the  bf>nents  which  tniqht  accrue  to  humanity  from 
the  uiiiver8.il  application  of  this  simple  engine  under  an 
«Dli(ht«a«d  and  conscieniiuus  govemmenu 


LoDg-reverenced  titlei  cift  awaj  as  weeds ; 

Laws  overtnm'd ;  and  tenitoiy  fplit. 

Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind. 

And  forced  to  join  in  leas  obnoxioos  shapes. 

Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 

Of  the  same  breath  are  shatterM  and  destroy^. 

Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  frir  isles 

Remains  entire  and  indivisible : 

And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  wfaiefa  bttsii 

Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 

Dark  discontent,  or  loud  commotloDy  each 

Might  still  preserve  the  beautifal  repose 

Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres.— 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  mikiiowii 

Amongst  us,*— hence  the  more  do  we  nqpm 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peaee. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possessM, 

And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  tan^t  sad  tnmH. 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place  $  and  genuine  pictj  descend. 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

**  With  such  foundations  laid,  avaimt  the  ku 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury !    Rather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice ! — and  ye  have  special  cause  for  joy. 
For  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  th'  industrious  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burdens ;  and  a  way  as  BMOtk 
For  those  ordain 'd  to  take  their  sounding  Ai^t 
From  the  throng'd  hive,  and  settle  where  tbey  list 
In  fresh  abodes,  their  labour  to  renew ; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power. 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  then  fortb } 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or  bold  adventure  i  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
"  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  perfonn'tl, 
This  land  shall  witness  ;  and  as  days  roll  oa. 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  th'  eflTect, 
E'en  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock. 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  society  ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestow *d 
On  Albion's  noble  race  in  freedom  bom, 
F^xpect  these  mighty  issues :  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear; 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results ! 
Vast  the  circumference  of  hope ;  and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre,  British  lawgivers  s 
Ah  I  sleep  not  there  in  shame  I     Shall  wisdooH 

voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 
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all  the  TCDcnblt  halls  ye  fill 
to  tcho  the  rablime  decree  ? 
Mt  to  partial  care  a  general  good  $ 
sr  not  to  I\itiirit7  a  work 
tnt  need.    Tour  country  must  complete 
irtont  destiny.    Begin  e'en  now, 
rhen  oppression,  like  th'  Egjrptian  plague 
OMWyStreteh'd  o'er  guilty  Europe,  makes 
ightness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 
ppy  island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 
rhen  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 

0  tb/t  wretched  nations  for  wliat  end 
wets  of  ciTil  polity  were  given !" 
ipt]y  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air, 

^  broke  oW.    No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
looking  forth,  the  gentle  lady  said, 
td  tb/t  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
lis  iowery  slope  {  and  see — ^beyond— 
ke,  though  bright,  is  of  a  placid  blue  { 
reparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
niptiogly  the  landscape  shines  !    The  air 
II  invitation ;  easy  is  the  walk 
lake^  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moor'd 
)k  her  sheltering  tree."    Upon  this  hint 
•  together  t  all  were  pleased,  but  most 
anteons  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flusb'd  with 

joy. 

t  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
liihed,  eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
beloved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer, 
at  there  bustle  in  the  vicar's  house 
meat  preparation.    Forth  we  went, 
wn  ttie  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 

1  ov  way,  a  broken  company, 
r  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
iving  reach'd  a  bridge,  that  overarch'd 
ity  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 

ep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
9ld  intage ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
r  and  the  same  !    Most  beautiful, 
green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 
Mitfaing  creature  stood ;  as  beautiful, 
1  him,  show'd  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
id  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
eh  leemM  centre  of  his  own  fair  world  i 
Ici  unconscious  of  each  other, 
partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
I  In  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight ! 
!  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse, 
jtofb,  so  fair  a  spectacle  ( 
t  a  breath  can  do  it !" 

These  few  words 
!y  whisper'd,  while  we  stood  and  gazed 
d  together,  all,  in  still  delight, 
liout  aWe.    Thence  passing  on,  she  said 
low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
to  hear  that  eloquent  old  man 
rth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
an  life  from  infancy  to  age. 
ire  his  spirit !  in  what  vivid  hues 
id  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  things, 
in  their  fairest,  happiest  attitude  ! 
le  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 
he  sees ;  but  when  bis  voice  hath  ceased. 


Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now. 

That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright. 

Like  those  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 

Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours. 

To  great  and  small  disturbances  exposed." 

More  had  she  said,  but  sportive  shouts  were  heard  | 

Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  boys. 

Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  his  arm, 

Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  us.^ 

When  we  had  cautiously  embark'd,  the  pair 

Now  for  a  prouder  service  were  addrest 

But  an  inexorable  law  forbade. 

And  each  resign 'd  the  oar  which  he  had  seized. 

Whereat,  with  willing  hand  I  undertook 

The  needful  labour }  grateful  task  ! — to  me 

Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 

When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere  ! 

A  youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art ; 

Toss'd  on  the  waves  alone,  or  *mid  a  crew 

Of  joyous  comrades.    Now,  the  reedy  marge 

Clear'd,  with  a  strenuous  arm  I  dipp'd  the  oar. 

Free  from  obstruction,  and  the  boat  advanced 

Through  crystal  water  smoothly  as  a  hawk. 

That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 

Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 

With  correspondent  wings  th'  abyss  of  air. 

"  Observe,"  the  vicar  said,  "  j'on  rocky  isle 

With  birch  trees  fringed  ;  my  hand  shall  guide  the 

helm. 
While  thitherward  we  bend  our  course ;  or  while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore,— 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  firs. 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Of  sombre  fuliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  deep." 

"  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I, "  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region."    Cultured  slopes. 
Wild  tracts  of  forest  ground,  and  scattcr'd  groves, 
And  mountains  bare  or  clothed  with  ancient  woods 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood. 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us  :  change  of  place. 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined, 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
Ah  !   that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portray'd 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care. 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  ! 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  poet  speaks 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised, 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chance  ; 
As  if  some  friendly  genius  had  ordaiu'd 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enrich'd 
By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight, 
The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 
A  gipsy  fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  isle  with  birch  trees  fringed ;  and  there 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
The  beverage  drawn  from  China's  fragrant  herb. 
Launch *d  from  our  hand,  the  smooth  stone  skinmi'a 

the  lake ; 
With  shouts  we  roused  the  echoes ;  stiller  sounds 
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iA 


With  what  Heaven  gnnti,  and  ok.  In 

mind. 
Within  the  bosom  of  hii  natlT^  vale. 
At  ]east,  whatever  fate  the  noon  of  Ilia 
Reserves  for  either,  thii  ii  ran,  that  both 
Have  bceo  permitted  to  ei^joj  the  dawn  i 
Whether  regarded  aa  a  Joeond  tOM, 
That  in  itself  may  tenninatep  or  taid 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  aobcr.tffni 
Both  have  been  hUAg  dealt  wilki  lopktar  J^id, 
They  wUI  allow  that  jMtlea  tat  hAr   >^^ete. 
Been  shown,  alikt  to  to4f  nl  to  B^   >]fplace 

He  paused,  ai  if  raroMiyJii^  >jitoi 
Some  weighty  matlw.  tba.  «<  ^'^^^amt 
And  an  Impawio—d  waljfKXf     ^^^ 
"Ofortbeeomfavorthnf    .  i=;;^ht  hear, 
When.  pri>in(  knowle-*  .:>^  to  our  w^ 
And  best  pnit^itta     • -i^jS  ^lebeaeh. 
While  she  «iadii    , /•-'z;;^  ftnning  b»e« 
AnobUgatkB.     -;r>::;>r7^  we  for  this, 
Them  who  p  ,»^'i^C  'JJ  Behold  an  emblem  hert 
**'"**"•*'    '  :^iy/^  and  all  mortal  joys  ! 
^^T    .f^;^i5lSt.ted  slight 
2""^     .rVi-J^ger  needed,  see 
?7        ^ >*l,dff*  0'  !»»"•»  gratitude  I" 
"v         '^y<^r*  t^<^  disturb*d  not  the  repose 
^         ^^tf*^^'    R»g>»t  «croas  the  lake 

^/^^tfoves;  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
^^^jjj^hold,  and  into  thickets  peep, 
fi^gga^  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raised  our  cyea 
t^*f:..«v  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 


*V^  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls, 
j^yiid  the  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore, 

^^^  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 

I^JoltiDg  rock  invited  us  to  land. 

^Ifft  to  follow  as  the  pastor  led, 

Ife  clomb  a  green  hill's  side;  and  as  we  clomb, 

fbe  valley,  opening  out  her  bosom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less, 
Of  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen,  far  off. 
And  yet  conspicuous  stood  the  old  church  tower 
In  majesty  presiding  over  fields 
And  habitations,  seemingly  preserved 
From  the  intrusion  of  a  restleu  world. 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 
Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied. 
And  choice  of  moss-clad  stones,  whereon  we  couch *d 
Or  sate  reclined — admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene ;  but  each 
Not  seldom  over-anxious  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries;  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
T*  impart  a  jny,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  npturuus  moment  ne'er  shall  I  forget. 
When  these  particular  interests  were  effaced 
From  every  mind  !    Already  had  the  sun. 
Sinking  with  loss  than  ordinary  state, 
Attain 'd  his  western  bound ;  but  rays  of  light-^ 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  to^is  or  veil'd 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament — alofl  and  wide : 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds, 
Ere  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced 
Through  their  ethereal  texture,  had  become 


Long-reverenr'  joQ^  nvnatoly  i.*.-^, 
^^  «^W  -  Mrtliti*!  of  fcnni 
I-ilM  ^1' Jiroo^  hriff  the  drek  of  the  sky  ( 
And  f  ^.|2|g  back,  ■■&  shedding  each  on  each 
^^  ji  prodigal  eomBankn,  the  bright  hues 
iVbicb  from  ths  imapparent  fount  of  glory 
/  They  hnd  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  display'd,  the  liquid  deep 
Repented  t  bat  with  nni^  snblime ! 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hushM,  with  eyes  intent 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle,— diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  spice,— 
The  priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exclaim'd : — 

"Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  thou  hast  deiga^ 
To  famish ;  for  this  effluence  of  thyself. 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed  i  this  local  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  In  highest  heaven. 
The  radiant  cherubim ; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures,  here  connns^ 
Presume  to  offer ;  we,  who  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore ! 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  pretence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  stream'd  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  th'  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be— divested  at  th'  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonoui^-cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
Accompl'ish,  then,  their  number;  and  conclndt 
Time's  weary  course  !    Or  if,  by  thy  decree. 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  word  prevail, 
0  !  let  thy  word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.    Spread  the  lav. 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book. 
Throughout  all  lands  x  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey  \ 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise. 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
Father  of  good  !  this  prayer  in  bounty  grant, 
In  mercy  grant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  is  raarkM, 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas  !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  t'  acknowledge,  linger  still ; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffer'd  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detained. 

"  So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few, 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
Thlt  dire  porverseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask, 
Shall  it  endure  P    Shall  enrait}'  and  strife. 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  seed 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth. 
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to  fiul  ?    Shall  that  blest  day  arrive 
f,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
Vcities,  without  fear  shall  lire 
'^tual  benefit ;  and  he, 
Ng  wakes,  among  sweet  dews  and 

till  the  lonely  field, 
V    The  law  of  faith, 
hy  such  conquest  shall  it  gain, 
ct  sin  and  guilt  achieve  ? 
^cd,  thy  further  grace  impart ! 
that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
tie  hope  accomplished :  and  thy  praise 
ith  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 
'  ftnd  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he  spake, 
venerable  pastor  turn'd 
ig  eye  that  had  been  raised  to  heaven, 
lie  the  name,  Jehovah,  was  a  sound 
)  circuit  of  the  seagirt  isle 
he  lavage  nations  bow'd  the  head 
lifting  in  remorseless  deeds ; 
1  tlMiiiselves  had  fashion 'd,  to  promote 
fy  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
M  bosom  of  yon  mountain  cove, 
iventioni  of  corrupted  man 
1  litM  were  solemnized ;  and  there, 
nding  rocks  and  gloomy  woods, 
nifie  idols,  some  received 
1  lerviee,  that  the  loudest  voice 
In  eataracts  (which  now  are  heard 
iiiog)  was  too  weak  to  overcome, 
led  by  wild   winds,   the  groans   and 
•kf 

rktinM,  offerM  up  t'  appease 
Hate.    And,  if  living  eyes 
uy  faculties  to  see 
feat  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is, 
might  behold  this  crystal  mere 
irltii  ftaoke,  in  wreaths  voluminous, 
I  the  body  of  devouring  fires, 
i  traeted  on  the  heights 
'  handi,  for  sacrifice  perform'd 
,  fai  ijew  of  open  day 
MBblage  of  a  barbarous  host ; 
iMt  fomale  power !  who  gave 
J  fimeied)  glorious  victory. 
i  BMBHHnanti  of  mountain  stone 
It  ebe  is  swept  away.    How  bright 
wieet  of  things !     From  such,  how 

f  wonhip !  and  with  those  compared, 

ippen  bow  innocent  and  blest ! 

I  diflhrence,  a  willing  mind, 

cting  boar,  might  almost  think 

iMy  tlie  lost  abode  of  man, 

I  apiia  X  and  to  a  happy  few, 

lai  beantj,  here  restored. 

It  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 

be  laitb  derived  through  Him  who  bled 

torn,  tlUi  marvellous  advance 

■  evil ;  aa  if  one  extreme 

*4iie  other  gain*d  ?•— O  ye,  who  come 

•Toatly  in  yon  reverend  pile, 

icb  offlee  by  the  peaceful  sound 

bdlsi  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth, 

KfotteDy  roond  its  ballow'd  walls ! 


For  yon,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 

Gather'd  together  on  the  green  hill  side, 

Your  pastor  is  imbolden'd  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th*  Eternal  King ; 

Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands  have 

made 
Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works ;  and  him,  who  is  endow*d 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  shower'd 
On  you,  the  children  of  my  bumble  care. 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country  while  on  earth 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance ; 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your  pains  i 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain  top } 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heads. 
Or  hush'd ;  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still ; 
They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands — 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice— 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even : 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 
Audible  praise,  to  Thee,  Omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow !" 

This  vesper  service  closed,  without  delay, 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course. 
In  mute  composure,  o'er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Beneath  a  faded  sky.    No  trace  remain*d 
Of  those  celestial  splendours ;  gray  the  vault. 
Pure,  cloudless  ether ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting ;  but  inferior  lights  appear*d 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight ;  and  some 
Above  the  darken'd  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attain 'd 
Her  mooring  place ;  where  to  the  sheltering  tree 
Our  youthful  voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow, 
With  prompt  yet  careful  hands.    This  done,  we 

paced 
The  dewy  fields ;  but  ere  the  vicar*s  door 
Was  reach *d,  the  solitary  check'd  his  steps ; 
Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  bestow'd 
A  farewell  salutation, — and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell ; 
But  tum'd  not  without  welcome  promise  given, 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  consumed 
In  wandering  with  us  through  the  valleys  fair, 
And  o'er  the  mountain  wastes.    "Another  sun," 
Said  he,  "shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part, — 
Another  sun,  and  peradventure  more ; 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  is  yours  to  give, — 
And  season  favours." 

To  enfeebled  power, 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  minds. 
What  renovation  had  been  brought ;  and  what 
Degree  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit. 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  kind. 
Excuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defects ; 
How  far  those  erring  notions  were  reform'd  ; 
And  whether  aught,  of  tendency  as  good 
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And  pure,  from  further  intercourse  ensued  j 
This — (if  delightful  hopes,  ais  heretofore, 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  hearts 
Cherish,  and  lofty  minds  approve  the  past)-^ 
My  future  labours  may  not  leave  untold. 


THE  ARMENIAN  LADY»S  LOVE. 

The  subject  of  the  following  poem  is  from  the  Orlandus  of 
the  author's  friend,  Kenelm  Henry  Digby;  and  the 
liberty- is  taken  of  inscribing  it  to  him  as  an  acknow* 
ledgement,  however  unworthy,  of  pleasure  and  instruc* 
tk>n  derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable  writings, 
Illustrative  of  the  piety  and  chivalry  of  the  olden  time. 

You  have  heard  **  a  Spanish  lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ;"* 

Hear  now  of  a  fair  Armenian, 

Daughter  of  the  proud  soldkn ; 
How  she  loved  a  Christian  slave,  and  told  her  pain 
By  word,  look,  deed,  with  hope  that  he  might  love 
again. 

**  Pluck  that  rose,  it  moves  ray  liking," 

Said  she,  lifting  up  her  veil ; 

**  Pluck  it  for  me,  gentle  gardener. 

Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale." 
*'  Princess  fair,  I  till  the  ground,  but  may  not  take 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  e*en  for  your 
sake." 


*'  Grieved  am  I,  submissive  Christian ! 

To  behold  thy  captive  slate ; 

Women  in  your  land  may  pity 

(May  they  not  ?)  th'  unfortunate." 
**  Yes,  kind  lady !  otherwise  man  could  not  bear 
Life,  which  to  every  one  that  breathes  is  full  of 


» 


care. 

"  Worse  than  idle  is  compassion, 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sighs; 

Thee  from  bondage  would  I  rescue 

And  from  vile  indignities ; 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  degree, 
Look  up — and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to  set  thee 
free." 

*'  Lady,  dread  the  wish,  nor  venture 

In  such  peril  to  engage ; 

Think  how  it  would  stir  against  you 

Your  most  loving  father*s  rage } 
Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked  with  shame, 
Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom  it 
came." 

**  Generous  Frank  !  the  just  in  effort 

Are  of  inward  peace  secure ; 

Hardships  for  the  brave  encounter*d. 

E'en  the  feeblest  may  endure : 
If  Almighty  Grace  through  me  thy  chains  unbind. 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave  in 
mind." 

«*  Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness. 
My  long  frozen  heart  grows  warm  !" 
"  Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless, 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm ; 


♦  See,  in  Percy's  Reliques,  that  fine  old  ballad,  **  The 
Spanish  Lady's  Love ;"  from  which  poem  the  form  of 
vtanxa,  as  suitable  to  diaVogue,  is  adopted. 


Leading  such  compaoion,  I  that  gilded  dome, 
Yon  minarets,  would  gladly  leave  for  his  wont 
home." 

**  Feeling  tunes  your  yoice,  fair  princess .' 
And  your  brow  is  free  from  scorn. 
Else  these  words  would  come  like  mockery, 
Sharper  than  the  pointed  thorn." 
<*  Whence  the  undeserved  mistntst?     Too  wide 

apart 
Our  faith  hath  been,— O,  would  that  eyes  eould  ice 
the  heart !" 

<*  Tempt  me  not,  I  pray ;  my  doom  is 
These  base  implements  to  wield ; 
Rusty  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  grasp  thee. 
Ne'er  assoil  my  cobwebb*d  shield ! 
Never  see  my  native  land,  nor  castle  towers. 
Nor  her  who  thinking  of  me  there  counts  widow'd 
hours." 

** Prisoner!  pardon  youthfal  fancies; 

Wedded  ?    If  you  can,  say  no ! — 

Blessed  is  and  be  your  consort ; 

Hopes  I  cherished  let  th«n  go ! 
Handmaid's  privilege  would  leave  my  porpote  fne, 
Without  another  link  to  my  felicity." 

**  Wedded  love  with  loysj  Christians, 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare ; 

Body,  heart,  and  soul  in  union. 

Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 
"  Humble  love  in  me  would  look  for  no  retun. 
Soft  as  a  guiding  star  that  cheers,  but  cannot  ban.* 

**  Gracious  Allah !  by  such  title 
Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him,  who  thus  exalts  thy  spirit. 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod  ! 
Or  hast  thou  put  off  wings  which  thou  in  beircQ 

dost  wear  ? 
What  have  I  seen,  and  heard,  or  dreamt  ?  iritnt 
am  I  ?  where  ?" 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  converse: 
Less  impassion M  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together. 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
Of  sorrow  in  her  heart  while  through  her  fatbef^i 

door. 
And  from  her  narrow  world,  she  passM  for  cTcr- 
more. 

But  affections  higher,  holier. 
Urged  her  steps ;  she  shrunk  from  trvst 
In  a  sensual  creed  that  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dust. 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be  none. 
If  she,  a  timid  maid,  hath  put  such  boldness  on. 

Judge  both  fugitives  with  knowledge: 
In  those  old  romantic  days 
Mighty  were  the  soul's  commandments 
To  support,  restrain,  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes  nutk 

near. 
But  nothing  from  their  inward  selves  had  they  to 
fear. 

Thought  infirm  ne'er  came  between  them. 
Whether  printing  desert  sands 
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With  iccordant  steps,  or  ^thering 
Forest  fruit  with  social  luDds  s 
Or  whispering  like  two  reeds  that  in  the  cold  moon- 
beam 
Bend  with  the  breeze  their  heads,  betide  a  crystal 
stream. 

On  a  friendly  deck  reposing. 

They  at  length  for  Venice  steer ; 

There,  when  they  had  closed  their  voyage, 

One,  who  daily  on  the  pier 
Watch'd  for  tidings  from  the  east,  beheld  his  lord. 
Fell  down  and  clasp'd  his  knees  for  joy,  not  utter- 
ing word. 

Mutual  was  the  sudden  transport ; 
Breathless  questions  folIowM  fast. 
Years  contracting  to  a  moment. 
Each  word  greedier  than  the  last ; 
'Hie  thee  to  the  countess,  friend!  return  with 

speed. 
And  of  this  stranger  speak  by  whom  her  lord  was 
freed. 

"  Say  that  I,  who  might  hare  languish'd, 
Droop'd,  and  pined  till  life  was  spent. 
Mow  before  the  gates  of  Stolberg 
My  deliverer  would  present 
For  a  crowning  recompense,  the  precious  grace 
Of  her  who  in  my  heart  still  holds  her  ancient  place. 

**  Make  it  known  that  my  companion 

Is  of  royal  Eastern  blood, 

Thirsting  after  all  perfection. 

Innocent,  and  meek,  and  good. 
Though  with  misbelievers  bred;  but  that  dark  night 
Will  Holy  Church  disperse  by  beams  of  gospel 
light" 

Swiftly  went  that  gray-hair'd  servant. 
Soon  return 'd  a  trusty  page 
Charged  with  greetings,  benedictions. 
Thanks  and  praises,  each  a  gage 
For  a  sunny  thought  to  cheer  the  stranger's  way, 
Her  virtuous  scruples  to  remove,  her  fears  allay. 

Fancy  (while,  to  banners  floating 

High  on  Stolberg's  castle  walls, 

Deafening  noise  of  welcome  mounted. 

Trumpets,  drums,  and  atabols) 
The  devout  embraces  still,  while  such  tears  fell 
As  made  a  meeting  seem  most  like  a  dear  farewell. 

Through  a  haze  of  human  nature. 

Glorified  by  heavenly  light, 

Look'd  the  beautiful  deliverer 

On  that  overpowering  sight. 
While  across  her  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes  stray *d. 
For  every  terser  sacrifice  her  heart  had  made. 

On  the  ground  the  weeping  countess 

Knelt,  and  kiss*d  the  stranger's  hand ; 

Act  of  soul-devoted  homage. 

Pledge  of  an  eternal  band : 
Nor  did  aught  of  future  days  that  kiss  belie. 
Which,  with  a  generous  shout,  the  crowd  did  ratify. 

Constant  to  the  fair  Armenian, 
Gentle  pleasures  round  her  moved. 
Like  a  tutelary  spirit 
Reverenced,  like  a  sister  loved. 
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Christian  meekness  smoothM  for  all  the  path  of  life. 
Who  loving  most,  should  wiseliest  love,  their  only 
strife. 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  survives, 

Where  a  cross-leggM  knight  lies  sculptured 

As  between  two  wedded  wives — 
Figures  with  armorial  signs  of  race  and  birth. 
And  the  vain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while  yet  on 
earth. 
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Lbt,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  tower* 

At  eve ;  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira  force,  that  torrent  hoarse. 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen ! 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale ! 

And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale. 

Embodied  in  the  sound. 

Not  far  from  that  fair  site  whereon 

The  pleasure  house  is  rear'd. 
As  story  says,  in  antique  dajrs, 

A  stem-browM  bouse  appeared  s 
Foil  to  a  jewel  rich  in  light, 

There  set,  and  guarded  well  j 
Cage  for  a  bird  of  plumage  bright. 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  bird  from  her  cage. 

To  make  this  gem  their  own, 
Came  barons  bold,  with  store  of  gold. 

And  knights  of  high  renown ; 
But  one  she  prized,  and  only  one  { 

Sir  Eglamore  was  he ; 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known. 
Ye  dales  and  hills  !  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty — 

Known  chiefly,  Aira!  to  thy  glen. 

Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly ; 
Where  passion  caught  what  nature  taught. 

That  all  but  love  is  folly ; 
Where  fact  with  fancy  stoop*d  to  play. 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret  { 
To  trouble  hours  that  wing'd  their  way. 
As  if  through  an  immortal  day- 

Whose  sun  could  never  set 

But  in  old  times  love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequestered  with  repose ; 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chaste  desire, 

Fann'd  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
**A  conquering  lance  is  beauty's  test, 

And  proves  the  lover  true ;" 
So  spake  Sir  Eglamore,  and  press'd 
The  drooping  Emma  to  his  breast. 

And  look'd  a  blind  adieu. 

♦  A  pleasure  house  built  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk 
upon  the  banks  of  Ullswater.  F\jrct  is  the  word  used  in 
the  Lake  District  for  waterfall. 
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They  parted.    Well  with  him  it  fared 

Through  wide-spread  regions  errant} 
A  knight  of  proof  in  love's  behoof. 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant: 
And  she  her  happiness  can  build 

On  woman's  quiet  hours ; 
Though  faint,  compared  with  spear  and  shield. 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield. 

And  needle-work  and  flowers. 

Tet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  champion's  praise  recounted ; 
Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  grows  dim, 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted  i 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full  heart ; 
Delightful  blossoms  for  the  May 
Of  absence !  but  they  will  not  stay. 

Bom  only  to  depart 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  while  lustre  fills 

Whatever  path  he  chooses  t 
As  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb. 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back ;  an  ampler  space 

Requires  for  nobler  deeds ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place. 
Till  of  his  doings  is  no  trace 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fame  may  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  finds  its  centre ; 
Clear  sight  she  has  of  what  he  was, 

And  that  would  now  content  her. 
«  Still  is  he  my  devoted  knight  ?" 

The  tear  in  answer  flows ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weight ; 
Day  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  she  sometimes  walk'd  abroad, 

Deep  sighs  with  quick  words  blending. 
Like  that  pale  queen  whose  hands  are  seen 

With  fancied  spots  contendiog; 
But  the  is  innocent  of  blood,^ 

The  moon  is  not  more  pure 
That  shines  aloft,  while  through  the  wood 
.She  thrids  her  way,  the  sounding  flood 

Her  melancholy  lure ! 

While  'mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe. 

And  owls  alone  are  waking. 
In  wliite  array'd,  glides  on  the  maid. 

The  downward  pathway  taking, 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower ; 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  f 
By  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied  ? 

By  thee,  Sir  Eglamore  ! 

A  wandering  ghost,  so  thinks  the  knight. 

His  coming  step  has  thwarted, 
Beneath  the  boughs  that  heard  their  vows. 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 


Hush,  hush,  the  busy  sleeper  see  * 

PerpIezM  her  fingers  seem. 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Floog  from  her  to  the  stream. 

What  means  the  spectre  f    Why  intent 

To  violate  the  tree. 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  swore 

Unfading  constancy  ? 
Here  am  I,  and  to-morrow's  sim. 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valour,  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood. 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace ; 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  cjc. 

He  recognised  the  face  j 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speerhee  ■mU, 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree. 
Some  mutter'd  to  the  torrent-fall,— 
*■  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  tlij  cdl| 

I  heard,  and  so  may  he  !** 


Soul-shatter'd  was  the  knight. 

If  Enuna's  ghost  it  were. 
Or  boding  shade,  or  if  the  anid 

Her  very  self  stood  there. 
He  touch'd,  what  foUowM  who  shall  Itll? 

The  soft  touch  snapp'd  the  thread 
Of  slumbei^-fihrieking,  back  she  £e]]. 
And  the  stream  whirl'd  her  dowD  the  dsQ 

Along  its  foaming  l>ed. 

In  plunged  the  knight !  when  on  firm  gvM 

The  rescued  maiden  lay. 
Her  eyes  grew  bright  with  blissful  Ught, 

Confusion  pass'd  away ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the' throne  of  grace 

Her  C&ithful  spirit  flew. 
His  voice }  beheld  his  sp^dung  face. 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace. 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  he  reconciled  to  life  t 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  reft| 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell. 

And  there  was  sorrow's  guest  | 
In  hermit's  weeds  repose  he  found. 

From  vain  temptations  free ; 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling— boand 
By  one  deep  heart-controlling  eoond. 

And  awed  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  thy  eoone. 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays. 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solemn  shade 

Are  edged  with  golden  rays  ! 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow ; 
Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  even ; 
And  thou,  in  lover's  hearts  forgiven. 

Shall  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow ! 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 


WxxxiAM  LifLX  Bowus,  of  AD  ftiidMit  tuaHj  in 
tbe  etmntj  of  Wilts,  was  bom  in  tlie  Tillago  of 
KingVSiitton,   Northamptonihiro — a   parish    of 
which  hii  father  was  yicai^-on  the  84th  of  Sep- 
tember, 176S.    His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
I>r.  Ridiard  Grej,  chaplain  to  Nathaniel  Crew, 
Bishop  of  Durham.    The  poet  received  his  early 
edaeation  at  Winchester  school ;  and  he  rose  to  be 
the  wetaor  boj.    He  was  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege*  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prin  for  a  Latin  poem,  and  where,  in  1792,  he  took 
his  degree.    On  quitting  the  university  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  a  curacy  in 
Wiltshir«s  iooo  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to  a 
living  in  Gkmectteishire ;  in  1803  he  became  a 
prebend  of  Salfsbory;  and  the  Archbishop  Moore 
pteaented  him  with  the  rectory  of  Bremhill,  Wilts, 
where  be  has  since  constantly  resided,— only  now 
and  then  visiting  the  metropolis, — enjoying  the 
ccnmtry  and  its  peculiar  sources  of  profitable  de- 
light i  perfoiming  with  zeal  and  industry  his  paro- 
chial duties ;  and  beloved  by  all  who  dwell  within 
or  approach  the  happy  neighbourhood  of  his  resi- 


The  Sonnets  of  Bowles  (his  first  publication] 
appeared  in  1793.  They  were  received  with  con- 
•idefable  applause ;  and  the  writer,  if  he  had  ob- 
tained no  other  reward  for  his  labours,  would  have 
found  ample  recompense  in  the  fact  that  they 
contributed  to  form  the  taste  and  call  forth  the 
genius  of  Coleridge,  whom  they  *<  delighted  and 
inspired.*'  The  Author  of  ■*  Christabel"  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  been  withdrawn  from  several 
perilous  errors  "  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style 
of  poetry,  so  tender,  and  yet  so  manly ,--80  natural 
and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as 
the  Sonneti  of  Ifr.  Bowles."  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, satisfied  with  expressing  in  prose  his  sense 
of  dbligatkro,  but  in  poetry  poured  out  his  gratitude 
to  hit  first  master  in  minstrel  lore  t 


••  My  heait  hM  thaak'd  thee,  Bowles,  for  those  soft  strains, 
Whoae  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuring 
Of  wild  bees  In  the  sonny  showeis  of  spring.** 

In  1806  he  published  the  **  Spirit  of  Discovery  by 
Sea.**  It  is  the  longest  of  his  productions,  and  is 
by  some  considered  his  best  The  more  recent  of 
his  works  is  the  <*  Little  Villagers*  Verse  Book  ;*> 
a  oollectkm  of  hymns  that  will  scarcely  sufiTer  by 


comparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  whidi  are 
admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed. 

Mi.  Bowles  some  years  ago  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  controversy  with  Byron  on  the 
subject  of  the  writings  of  Pope.  He  advanced  cer* 
tain  opinions  which  went  to  show  that  he  consi- 
dered him  **no  poet,"  and  that,  according  to  the 
"  invariable  principles*'  of  poetry,  the  century  of 
fame  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  **  Essay  on 
Man"  was  unmerited.  Campbell  opened  the  de- 
fence ;  and  Byron  stepped  forward  as  a  warm  and 
somewhat  angry  advocate.  A  sort  of  literary  war- 
fare followed)  and  a  host  of  pamphlets  on  both 
sides  were  rapidly  issued.  As  in  all  such  cases, 
the  question  remains  precisely  where  it  did. 
Bowles,  however,  though  he  failed  in  obtaining  a 
victory,  and  made,  we  imagine,  few  converts  to 
his  "  invariable  principles,**  manifested  during  .the 
contest  so  much  judgment  and  ability,  that  hii 
reputation  as  a  critic  was  considerably  enhanced. 

The  poetry  of  Bowles  has  not  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  He  is  appreciated  more  foi 
the  purity  of  his  sentiments  than  for  any  loftinesf 
of  thought  or  richness  of  fancy.  He  has  never 
dealt  with  themes  that  **8tir  men's  minds  {"  but 
has  satisfied  himself  with  inculcating  lessons  of 
sound  morality,  and  has  considered  that  to  lead  the 
heart  to  virtue  is  the  chiefest  duty  of  the  Muse. 
His  style  is,  as  Coleridge  described  it  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  ** tender  yet  manly;"  and  he  has  un* 
doubtedly  brought  the  accessories  of  harmonious 
versification  and  graceful  language  to  the  aid  of 
"  right  thinking**  and  sound  judgment  His  poems 
seldcmi  startle  or  astonish  the  reader  t  he  does  not 
labour  to  probe  the  heart,  and  depict  the  more  vio- 
lent passions  of  human  kind;  but  he  keeps  an 
**  even  tenor,**  and  never  disappoints  or  dissatisfies 
by  attempting  a  higher  flight  than  that  which  he 
may  safely  venture. 

The  main  point  of  his  argument  against  Pope 
will  best  exhibit  bis  own  character.  He  considers 
that  from  objects  sublime  or  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, genius  will  produce  more  admirable  crea- 
tions than  it  can  from  those  which  are  compara- 
tively poor  and  insignificant  The  topics  upon 
which  Mr.  Bowles  has  employed  his  pen  are  such 
only  as  are  naturally  excellent 
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BOWLES. 


THE    MISSIONARY. 

Scene. — SotUh  America, 

Characters. —YaldwiAj  commander  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
miee— Lautaro,  his  page,  a  naiive  of  Chili— ANntuio, 
the  misaionary— Indiana,  hia  adopted  daughter,  wife  of 
Lautaro— Zarimbi^  the  wandering  minstrel. 

/ndian«.  —  Attacapac,  father  of  Lautaro— Olola,  hb 
daughter,  sister  of  Lauiaro— Caupuucan,  chief  of  the 
Indiana— Indian  Warriors. 

The  chief  event  of  the  poem  turns  upon  the  conduct  of 
Lautaro;  but  as  the  Missionary  acts  so  distinguished  a 
part,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  moral  depends  upon  him, 
it  was  thought  better  to  reuin  the  title  which  was  art* 
ginally  given  to  the  poem. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When  o'er  th'  Atlantic  wild,  rock'd  by  the  blast, 

Sad  Lusitania's  exilcii  sovereign  passM, 

Reft  of  her  pomp,  from  her  paternal  throne 

Cast  forth,  and  wandering  to  a  climie  unknowD, 

To  seek  a  refuge  on  that  distant  shore, 

That  once  her  country's  legions  dyed  with  gore  ;— 

Sudden,  methought,  high-towering  o*er  the  flood, 

Hesperian  world .'  thy  mighty  Genius  stood  i 

Where  spread,  from  cape  to  cape,  from  bay  to  bay, 

Serenely  blue,  the  vast  Pacific  lay  { 

And  the  huge  Cordilleras,  to  the  skies, 

With  all  their  burning  summits*  seemM  to  rise. 

Then  the  stem  spiiit  spoke,  and  to  his  voice 
The  waves  and  woods  replied — *<  Mountains,  re- 
joice ! 
Thou  solitary  sea,  whose  billows  sweep 
The  margin  of  my  forests,  dark  and  deep, 
Rejoice !  the  hour  is  come ;  the  mortal  blow, 
That  smote  the  gulden  shrines  of  Mexico, 
In  Europe  is  avenged  !  and  thou,  proud  Spain, 
Now  hostile  hosts  insult  thy  own  domain ; 
Now  fate,  vindictive,  rolls,  with  refluent  flood, 
Back  on  thy  shores  the  tide  of  human  blood. 
Think  of  my  murder'd  millions  !  of  the  cries 
That  once  I  heard  from  all  my  kingdoms  rise  i 
Of  famine's  feeble  plaint,  of  slavery's  tear ; 
Think,  too,  if  valour,  freedom,  fame,  be  dear,-* 
How  my  Antarctic  sons,t  undaunted,  stood, 
Exacting  groan  for  groan,  and  blood  for  blood ; 
And  shouted,  (may  the  sounds  be  hail'd  by  thee !) 
Ttbants,  the  viktuous  and  the  b&ave  are 

FBEE  !** 

Camto  I. 

ARGUMENT. 
One  day  and  part  cf  night. 

Valley  in  the  Andee— Old  Indian  warrior^Loss  of  his  son 

and  daughter. 

Beneath  at^rlal  cliffs  and  glittering  snows, 
The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rosd, 
Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes :  high  overhead 
The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 
Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires, 
AndCbillan^  trail'd  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fires. 

*  Range  of  rnlcanoes  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes, 
t  The  naiivos  of  Chili,  who  were  never  subdued. 
t  A  volcano  in  Chili. 


A  glen  beneath — a  lonely  spot  of  rest- 
Hung,  scarce  discover'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest 

Summer  was  in  its  prime :  the  parrot-flocks 
Darken 'd  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks; 
The  chrysomel*  and  purple  butterfly ,t 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  by  { 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers. 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowcn, 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill. 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  if  stiU. 
And  look !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high. 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillitj. 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  lui pends. 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  oust  descendi  i 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  tprinkliif 

dews. 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  ninbow  hMt. 
Checkering  with  partial  shade  the  beams  of  nooa, 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon. 
Here,  its  gay  net-work  and  fantastic  twine. 
The  purple  cogul|  threads  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  bicatbt. 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  lichcM 

white. 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light. 
And,  *mid  the  cedar's  darksome  boughs,  illnna. 
With  instant  touch,  the  Lori's  scarlet  plomcs. 

So  smiles  the  scene  $ — ^but  can  its  smiks  input 
Aught  to  console  yon  mourning  warrior^  heart? 
He  heeds  not  now,  when  beautifully  bright. 
The  humming-bird  is  circling  in  his  sight  i 
Nor  e'en,  above  his  bead,  when  air  is  still. 
Hears  the  green  woodpecker's  resounding  bin 
But  gazing  on  the  rocks  and  mountain  wild. 
Rock  after  rock,  in  glittering  masses  piled 
To  the  volcano's  cone,  that  shoots  so  high 
Gray  smoke  whose  column  stains  the  cloudlesi  tkj, 
He  cries,  <*  O  !  if  thy  spirit  yet  be  fled 
To  the  pale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dead,^ 
In  yonder  tract  of  purest  light  above. 
Dear  long-lost  object  of  a  father*k  love. 
Dost  thou  abide  ?  or  like  a  shadow  come, 
Circling  the  scenes  of  thy  remember'd  home. 
And  passing  with  tbe  breeze  ?  or,  in  the  beam 
Of  evening,  light  the  desert  mountain  stream  ? 
Or  at  deep  midnight  are  thine  accents  heard. 
In  the  sad  notes  of  that  melodious  bini,§ 
Which,  as  we  listen  with  mysterious  dread. 
Brings  tidings  from  our  friends  and  fathers  desd  ? 


*  The  crysomela  is  a  beautiful  Insect,  of  which  lis 
young  women  of  Chili  make  necklaces. 

t  The  parrot  butterfly,  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Amsrka, 
the  laigrat  and  most  brilliant  of  its  klnA—PofUie  pml- 
taeue. 

t  A  most  beautiful  climbing  plant.  The  rlne  Is  «f  tbs 
size  of  packthread :  it  climbs  on  the  trees  witbooi  atucb- 
ing  ftself  to  them:  when  it  reaches  the  top,  Iti 
perpendicularly;  and  as  it  continues  to  grow,  it 
itself  from  tree  to  tree,  until  it  oflfers  to  the  eye  a  conteii 
tissue,  exhibiting  some  resemblance  to  the  ringing  of  a 
ship.— 3fo/uui. 

§  "  But  because  I  cannot  describe  all  the  Amcrkaa 
birds,  whiph  diflfer  not  a  liule  from  ours,  not  only  in  kiad, 
but  also  in  variety  of  colour,  as  rooe^colour,  red.  violet, 
white,  ash-colour,  purple,  &c.;  I  will  at  length  describe 
ono,  which  the  barbarians  so  observe  and  esteem,  ilM 
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bejrond  those  sommits,  &r  away, 

tt  Tiew  the  living  light  of  da j ; 

anger^  Uod,  thoo  mayst  sustain 

of  fleiritnde  and  pain, 

eye  gaze  on  the  orient  beam, 

these  white  rocks  and  torrent  stream, 

r  the  summer  cocoa  wave, 

I  thj  father *a  distant  grave." 

kve  waked,  and  listened  with  a  tear, 

oonfosed,  and  clangours  roll*d  more 

r'd  prayer,  when  mercy  stood  aghast, 
•k  trump  peal'd  its  terrific  blast, 
irither'd  earth  the  armed  giant  pass'd ! 
track  with  terror  have  pursued, 
lelightful  land,  all  blood-imbrued, 
'here  silent  is  the  champaign  wide, 
to  the  pipe  of  yester-tide, 
ar  off,  the  moonlight  hills  prolong 
I  echoes  of  his  parting  gong ; 
seen,  in  the  deserted  spot 
1  the  smoke  of  many  a  peaceful  cot, 
rpies  that  unburied  lie, 
ktkms,  reeking  to  the  sky  $ — 
whilst  the  causes  I  relate 
be  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate, 
e  smiling  scenes  forlorn  and  desolate. 
ySy  when  in  his  manly  pride, 
for  a  father *8  fondness  vied/— 
yM,  in  mimic  strife,  to  wield 
hraghing  peep'd  behind  his  shield. 
I,  or  the  magnolia's  shade, 
heart  as  gay  of  look,  they  play'd, 
Ister :  she,  along  the  dew, 
squirrel  of  the  forest,  flew ; 
wreath'd  her  head;  her  dark  brown 

ifted,  on  her  bosom  bare ; 
shone,  of  sparkling  insects  made, 
!  specks  of  fire,  from  sun  to  shade : 
r  form ;  a  clasp  of  silver  braced 
ed  idiella*  round  her  waist ; 

Bly  not  hurt  them,  but  sufler  them  not  to 
iged  who  do  them  any  wrong.  It  is  of  the 
;eon,  and  of  an  ash-colour.  The  Tououpi- 
her  more  often  in  the  night  than  in  the 
Mrnfol  voice;  and  believe  that  it  is  «en/ 
nds  and  kindred  unto  themy  and  also  de- 
ick;  and  eq^eclally,  that  it  encourageth 
Lh  them  lo  behave  themselves  valiantly  in 
Ml  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  verily 
they  rightly  observe  these  divinations,  it 
pass  that  they  riiould  vanquish  their  en(s 
lis  life,  and  after  death  their  souls  should 
moantalns  to  their  ancestors,  perpetually 

»nce  to  lodge  in  a  village,  named  Upec  by 
i:  there,  in  the  night,  I  heard  the9e  birdg, 
t  making  a  lamentable  noise.  I  saw  the 
I  attentive,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  whole 
d  their  folly.  But  when  I  smiled  a  little 
man  sunding  by  me,  a  certain  old  man, 
1,  restrained  me  with  these  words:  'Hold 
,  you  hinder  us  who  attentively  hearken  to 
ITS  ^  our  ancettors.  For  as  often  as  we 
s,  so  often  also  are  we  cheered,  and  our 
nh  increase.' "—Ca7/«7Kfer'«  Voyage. 
I  Is  a  short  cloak,  of  a  greenish  blue  colour, 
i  before  with  a  silver  buckle.—Jfo/i/ia. 


Her  ankles  rung  with  shells,  as  unconfined. 
She  danced,  and  sung  wild  carols  to  the  wind. 
With  snow-white  teeth,  and  laughter  in  her  eye,— 
So  beautiful  in  youth,  she  bounded  by. 

Yet  kindness  sat  upon  her  aspect  bland, — 
The  tame  alpaca*  stood  and  lick*d  her  hand  ; 
She  brought  him  gather'd  moss,  and  loved  to  deck 
With  flowery  twine  his  tall  and  stately  neck ; 
Whilst  he  with  silent  gratitude  replies. 
And  bends  to  her  caress  his  large  blue  eyes. 

These  children  danced  together  in  the  shade, 
Or  stretch'd  their  hands  to  see  the  rainbow  fade  | 
Or  sat  and  mock'd,  with  imitative  glee. 
The  paroquet,  that  laugh'd  from  tree  to  tree ; 
Or  through  the  forest's  wildest  solitude. 
From  gleti  to  glen,  the  marmozet  pursued; 
And  thought  the  light  of  parting  day  too  short. 
That  call'd  them,  lingering,  from  their  daily  sport. 

In  that  fsir  season  of  awakening  life. 
When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strife  | 
When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stands 
Tiptoe,  with  glistening  eye  and  outspread  hands  t 
With  airy  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light. 
And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry-bright. 
And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet's,  to  the  ray 
Of  noon,  unblenching,  as  he  sails  away ; 
A  brede  of  sea-shells  on  his  bosom  strung, 
A  small  stone  hatchet  o'er  his  shoulders  slung. 
With  slender  lance,  and  feathers,  blue  and  red. 
That,  like  the  heron 'sf  crest,  waved  on  his  head,-* 
Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  joy, 
Lautaro  was  the  loveliest  Indian  boy : 
Taught  by  his  sire,  e'en  now  he  drew  the  bow 
Or  track'd  the  jaguar  on  the  morning  snow  ; 
Startled  the  condor,  on  the  craggy  height ; 
Then  silent  sat,  and  mark'd  its  upward  flight. 
Lessening  in  ether  to  a  speck  of  white. 

But  when  th'  impassion 'd  chieftain  spoke  of  war 
Smote  his  broad  breast,  or  pointed  to  a  scar,^ 
Spoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  distant  main. 
And  the  proud  banners  of  insulting. Spain, — 
Of  the  barb'd  horse  and  iron  horseman  spoke. 
And  his  red  gods,  that  wrapt  in  rolling  smoke, 
Roar'd  from  the  guns, — the  boy,  with  still-drawn 

breath, 
Hung  on  the  wondrous  tale,  as  mute  as  death ; 
Then  raised  his  animated  eyes,  and  cried, 
"  0  let  me  perish  by  my  father's  side  I" 

Once,  when  the  moon,  o'er  Chilian's  cloudless 
height, 
Pour'd,  far  and  wide,  its  soft  and  mildest  light, 
A  predatory  band  of  mailed  men 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  sheltcr'd  glen, 
They  shouted  **  death,"  and  shook  their  sabres  high, 
That  shone  terrific  to  the  moonlight  sky : 
Where'er  they  rode,  the  valley  and  the  hill 
Echoed  the  shrieks  of  death,  till  all  again  was  still. 
The  warrior,  ere  he  sunk  in  slumber  deep, 
Had  kiss'd  his  son,  soft-breathing  in  his  sleep. 
Where  on  a  llama's  skin  he  lay,  and  said, 
Placing  his  hand,  with  tears,  upon  his  head, 


*  The  alpaca  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  gentle,  an4 
interesting  of  living  animals :  one  was  to  be  seen  in  Lo«. 
(Ion  in  1812. 

t  Ardea  cristcUa. 
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**  Aerial  Dymphs  !*  that  in  the  moonlight  stray, 
O,  gentle  spirits !  here  a  while  delay ; 
Bless,  as  ye  pass  unseen,  my  sleeping  boy, 
Till  blithe  he  wakes  to  daylight  and  to  joy. 
If  the  Great  Spirit  will,  in  futare  days 
O'er  the  fall'n  foe  his  hatchet  he  shall  raise. 
And,  *mid  a  grateful  nation's  high  applause. 
Avenge  his  violated  country's  cause !" 

Now,  nearer  points  of  spears,  and  many  a  cone 
Of  moving  helmets,  in  the  moonlight  shone. 
As,  clanking  through  the  pass,  the  band  of  blood 
Sprung,  like  hyenas,  from  the  secret  wood. 
They  rush — they  seize  their  unresisting  prey- 
Ruthless  they  tear  the  shrieking  boy  away ; 
But  not  till,  gash'd  by  many  a  sabre  wound. 
The  father  sunk,  expiring,  on  the  ground. 
He  waked,  from  the  dark  trance,  to  life  and  pain. 
But  never  saw  his  darling  child  again. 
Seven  snows  had  fall'n,  and  seven  green  summers 
pass'd. 
Since  here  he  heard  that  son's  loved  accents  last 
Still  his  beloved  daughter  soothed  his  cares. 
While  time  began  to  strew  with  white  his  hairs 
Oft  as  his  painted  feathers  be  unbound. 
Or  gazed  upon  his  hatchet  on  the  groimd. 
Musing  with  deep  despair,  nor  strove  to  speak. 
Light  she  approach'd,  and  climb'd  to  reach  his 

cheek. 
Held  with  both  hands  his  forehead,  then  her  bead 
I>rew  smiling  back,  and  kiss'd  the  tear  he  shed. 

But  late,  to  grief  and  hopeless  love  a  prey. 
She  left  his  side,  and  wander'd  far  away. 
Now  in  this  still  and  shelter'd  glen,  that  smiled 
Beneath  the  crags  of  precipices  wild. 
Wrapt  in  a  stem  yet  sorrowful  repose. 
The  warrior  had  forgot  his  country's  woes, — 
Foi^t  how  many,  impotent  to  save. 
Shed  their  best  blood  upon  a  father's  grave ; 
How  many,  torn  from  wife  and  children,  pine 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  hopeless  mine, 
Never  to  see  again  the  blessed  mom — 
Slaves  in  the  lovely  land  where  they  were  bora  i 
How  many,  at  sad  sunset,  with  a  tear. 
The  distant  roar  of  sullen  cannons  hear. 
Whilst  evening  seems,  as  dies  the  sound,  to  throw 
A  deadlier  stillness  on  a  nation's  wo  ! 

So  the  dark  warrior,  day  succeeding  day. 
Wore  in  distemper'd  thought  the  noons  away  $ 
And  still,  when  weary  evening  came,  he  sigh'd, 
**  My  son,  my  son  I"  or,  with  emotion,  cried, 
*<  When  I  descend  to  the  cold  grave  alone. 
Who  shall  be  there  to  mourn  for  me  ?— Not  one  I"t 

The  crimson  orb  of  day,  now  westering,  flung 
His  beams,  and  o'er  the  vast  Pacific  himg  t 
When  from  afar  a  shrilling  sound  was  heard. 
And,  hurrying  o'er  the  dews,  a  scout  appear'd. 
The  starting  warrior  knew  the  piercing  tones. 
The  signal  call  of  war,  from  human  bones. — 


**  What  tidings  r*  with  impatiMit  look,  be  crkd. 
*<  Tidingi  of  war,"  the  hnriyiDg  tcovt  replied  t 
Then  the  iharp  pipe*  with  ihiiller  aaiBmoiif  Mtv, 
And  held  the  blood-red  arrow  high  m  view,  t 

CBIKT. 

**  Where  speed  the  foes  ?" 

nrniAir. 

**  Along  the  aoiitbeiB  ntii, 
*<  Have  pass'd  the  vultures  of  aeeursed  Spun." 

cBicr. 

<<  Ruin  pursue  them  on  the  distant  flood. 

And  be  their  deadly  portion — blood  for  blood  !* 

nn>iAii. 

*<  When,  round  and  red,  the  moon  shall  nczt  aiiK, 

The  chiefs  attend  the  midnight  saerifieo 

In  Encol^  wood,  where  the  gremt  wizard  dwells. 

Who  wakes  the  dead  man  with  his  thriUing  spelbs 

Thee,^  Ulmen  of  the  mountains,  tbej 

To  lift  the  hatchet,  for  thy  nativo  land  t 

Whilst  in  dread  circle,  round  tlio  sen 

The  mighty  gods  of  vengeance  tlioy  invokts 

And  caU  the  spirits  of  their  fittber^  sUin, 

To  nerve  their  lifted  arm,  and  cnrse  dovotod  Spsin" 

So  spoke  the  scout  of  war  {—and  o*cr  Hit  dtv 

Onivard,  along  the  craggy  valley,  flew. 

Then  the  stem  warrior  sung  his  song  of  < 
And  blew  his  conch,  that  all  the  glens 
Echoed,  and  rushing  from  tho  hollow  wood, 
Soon  at  his  side  three  hundred  wanlws  slood. 


WAmmioB. 

**  Children,  who  for  his  country  dares  to  die  ^ 
Three  hundred  brandish'd  spears  shone  to  Iht 

sky. 
<«  We  perish,  or  we  leave  our  country  free; 
Father,  our  blood  for  Chili  and  for  tbee  !" 
Their  long  lank  hair  hung  wild:   with  dvkkq 

sound. 
They  smote  their  shields,  and  stampM  upso  tht 

ground ! 
The  eagle,  from  his  unapproach'd  retreat. 
Scared  at  their  cries,  has  left  his  craggy  seat 
M Enough!"    the    warrior    cried,   *■  retire  ts- 
night: — 
Let  the  same  spirit  fire  us  in  the  fight. 
That  the  proud  Spaniard,  'mid  his  guards,  may  kiov 
How  dire  it  is  to  have  one  raee  his  foo. 
One  poor,  brave  race,  to  their  loved  eunntij  txse, 
Which  all  his  glittering  hosts  shall  ne'er  lubdee!" 

The  mountain  chief  essay 'd  his  club  to  wield. 
And  shook  the  dust  indignant  from  the  shield. 
Then  spoke : — 

*(  0  Thou !  that  with  thy  lingering  IJcht 
Dost  warm  the  world,  till  all  is  hush'd  in  night; 
I  look  upon  thy  parting  beams,  O  sun  ! 
And  say,  *  E'en  thus  my  course  is  almost  run.' 


•  Every  warrior  of  Chili,  according  to  Molina,  has  his 
attendant  **  nymph"  or  fairy— ihe  belief  of  which  is  nearly 
similar  to  the  popular  and  poetical  idea  of  those  beings  in 
Europe.^Meulen  is  the  benevolent  spiriu 

tl  have  taken  this  line  from  the  conclusion  of  the  tele- 
brated  speech  of  the  old  North  American  warrior,  Logan. 
*  Who  If  there  to  mourn  fur  Lo<;an  1  not  one  \" 


*  Their  pipes  of  war  are  made  of  tho  bones  of  their 
enemies,  who  have  l)ecn  sacrificed. 

t  The  way  in  which  the  warrion  are  sommroed  li 
something  like  the  **  runnii^  the  cross**  in  Scoilaod,«hicli 
Is  so  beautifully  described  by  Walter  Scoiu  The  sooM 
on  this  occasion  boar  an  arrow  bound  with  red  fillets. 

t  Ulmsn  is  the  same  as  casique,  or  chief. 
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I  tbott  doit  liide  thy  liead,at  in  the  grave, 

to  gkMrkmt  rest  benetth  the  wave, 

,  ntjefltie  in  repose,  retire, 

I  deep,  to  uaknowD  worldt  of  fire  ? 

;h  tiioii  aiskest,  awful,  in  the  main, 

iwy  oiOQO  comes  forth,  and  all  the  train 

hat  shine  with  soft  and  silent  light, 

>  beantifnl  the  brow  of  night 

SB  I  sleep  within  the  narrow  bed,- 

of  allerv-£une  around  shall  spread ; 

nf  distant  ocean,  when  they  see 

•fveea  heap  beneath  the  mountain  tree, 

the  leafjr  boughs  at  evening  wave, 

se  and  say,  *  There  sleep  in  dust  the 

wP 

othly  hopes  my  lonely  heart  have  fled ! 

icobiit*  angel  of  the  dead, 

heat  when  the  brav«  in  pangs  expire, 

^fUii^  is  beneath  the  central  fire 

bnniBg  mountain ;  who  hast  pass*d 

DOT  dwelling,  and  with  one  fell  blast 

V^tmmmn  leaves  that  cluster'd  round, 

t  mj  fiurest  blossoms  to  the  ground  | 

Sm  despair,  O  come  not  nigh, 

tigr  rid  wings  o'er  me  where  I  lie ; 

0  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  stand, 
hops  and  peace,  at  ray  right  hand, 
iood-dnpe  stagnate  on  my  brow)  and 
1« 

■  voyage  o'er  the  unknown  tide, 

oC  endless  joy— to  that  fair  isle, 

pen  of  blisa  and  soft  savannahs  smile  i 

'  Ibrefiithers  oft  the  fight  renew, 

*§  black  visionary  steeds  pursue ; 

seed  the  struggles  of  all  human  pain, 

old  thee — thee — my  son,  again." 

M,  and  whilst  at  evening's  glimmering 

• 

it  mist,  like  the  gray  ocean,  rose, 

ot  sorrows  swelling  at  bis  breast, 

fOB  a  jaguar's  hide  to  rest 

light    Remote  on  Caracalla's  bay, 

amy,  hnah'd  in  slumber,  lay. 

1  limits  of  the  silent  camp, 
heard  the  steed's  patrolling  tramp 

to  fine,  whilst  the  fiz'd  cenUnel 
the  watch  of  midnight— «  All  is  well !" 
raamt  of  millions  yet  untold, 
(ems,  and  El  Dorado's  gold  !— 
fnt  feelings,  by  the  scene  impress'd, 
\d  tmmlt,  o'er  Lautaro's  breast ! 
»nad  ocean,  where  the  moonlight  slept, 
1  he  tnm'd  his  waking  eyes,  and  wept, 
t  the  tfirongiag  forms  of  memory  start, 
I  eommunion  with  bis  lonely  heart  :— 
ny  lathers,  still  I  tread  your  shore, 
I  tbt  shade  of  hours  that  are  do  more ; 
jht-airs,  like  remember'd  voices,  sweep, 
nr  from  the  undulating  deep. 
'  voice,  my  father  ?— thou  art  dead — 
rush  waves  on  thy  forsaken  bed. 
'  voice,  my  sister  ? — gentle  maid, 
perhaps,  in  the  dark  cave  art  laid } 


ite  their  erll  and  good  Q)irlt«.    Ouecubu  Is  the 
rthe  Chilians. 


Perhaps,  e'en  now  thy  spirit  sees  me  stand 
A  homeless  stranger  in  my  native  land ; 
Perhaps,  e'en  now,  along  the  moonlight  sea. 
It  bends  from  the  blue  cloud,  remembering  me. 

"  Land  of  my  fathers,  yet— O  yet  forgive. 
That  with  thy  deadly  enemies  I  live. 
The  tenderest  ties  (it  boots  not  to  relate) 
Have  bound  me  to  their  service,  and  their  fate  i 
Yet,  whether  on  Peru's  war-wasted  plain. 
Or  visiting  these  sacred  shores  again, 
Whate'er  the  struggles  of  this  heart  may  be. 
Land  of  my  fhthers,  it  shall  beat  for  thee !" 

Camto  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

NighwSplrfe  of  the  Andea— YaldiTie— Lautaio-MOsiioil- 
aiy— The  hermitase. 

Thk  night  was  still,  and  cleai^when,  o'tor  the 

snows, 
Andes !  thy  melancholy  spirit  rose,— 
A  shadow  stem  and  sad  x    He  stood  alone. 
Upon  the  topmost  mountain's  burning  cone ; 
And  whilst  his  eyes  shone  dim,  through  surging 

smoke. 
Thus  to  the  spirits  of  the  fire  he  spoke  t — 
<*  Ye,  who  tread  the  hidden  deeps. 
Where  the  silent  earthquake  sleeps ; 
Ye,  who  track  the  sulphurous  tide. 
Or  on  hissing  vapours  ride,— 

Spirits,  come ! 
From  worlds  of  subterraneous  night  $ 
From  fiery  realms  of  lurid  light  | 
From  the  ore's  unfatbom'd  bed ; 
From  the  lava's  whirlpools  red, — 
Spirits,  come ! 
On  Chili's  foes  rush  with  vindictive  sway. 
And  sweep  them  from  the  light  of  living  day ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  ravenous  brood  ? 
They  flap  their  wings ;  they  scream  for  blood  t-^ 
On  Peru's  devoted  shore 
Their  murderous  beaks  are  red  with  gore  t 
Hither,  impatiept  for  new  prey. 
Til'  insatiate  vultures  track  their  way  * 
Rise,  Chili,  rise !  scatter  the  bands 
That  swept  remote  and  peaceful  lands  !— 
Let  them  perish !  Yengeance  cries- 
Let  them  perish !  Death  replies. 
Spirits,  now  your  caves  forsake  !— 
Hark !  ten  thousand  warriors  wake  ! — 
Spirits,  their  high  cause  defend ! — 
From  your  caves  ascend !  ascend  !" — 
As  thus  the  vast,  terrific  phantom  spoke. 
The  trembling  mountain  heaved  with  dbirker  smoke ; 
Flashes  of  red  and  angry  light  appear'd. 
And  moans  and  momentary  shrieks  were  heard ; 
The  cavern'd  deeps  shook  through  their  vast  pro- 
found, 
And  Cbimborazo's  height  roll'd  back  the  sound. 

With  lifted  arm,  and  towering  stature  high, 
And  aspect  frowning  to  the  middle  sky, 
(Its  misty  form  dilated  in  the  wind,) 
The  phantom  stood, — till,  less  and  less  defined, 
Into  thin  air  it  faded  from  the  sight. 
Lost  in  the  ambient  haze  of  slow-returning  light 
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Its  feathery-seeming  crown, — its  giant  spcar,-^ 
Its  limbs  of  huge  proportion,  disappear ; 
And  the  bare  mountains,  to  the  dawn,  disclose 
The  same  long  line  of  solitary  snows. 

The  morning  shines, — the  military  train. 
In  warlike  muster  on  the  tented  plain, 
Glitter,  and  cuirasses,  and  helms  of  steel, 
Throw  back   the   sunbeams,  as   the   horsemen 

wheel : 
Thus,  with  arms  glancing  to  the  eastern  light. 
Pass,  in  review,  proud  steeds  and  cohorts  bright ; 
For  all  the  host,  by  break  of  morrow  gray, 
Wind  back  their  march  to  Penco's  northern  bay. 
Valdivia,  fearful  lest  confederate  foes. 
Ambush 'd  and  dark,  his  progress  might  oppose. 
Marshals,  to-day,  the  whole  collected  force, — 
File  and  artillery,  cuirassier  and  horse : 
Himself  yet  lingers  ere  he  joins  the  train, 
That  move,  in  orderM  march,  along  the  plain. 
While  troops,  and  Indian  slaves  beneath  his  eye 
The  labours  of  the  rising  city*  ply : 
Wide  glows  the  general  toil — the  mole  extends. 
The  watch-tower  o'er  the  desert  surge  ascends ; 
And  battlements,  and  rising  ramparts,  shine 
Above  the  ocean's  blue  and  level  line. 

The  sun  ascended  to  meridian  height, 
And  all  the  northern  bastions  shone  in  light  t 
With  hoarse  acclaim,  the  gong  and  trumpet  rung, — 
The  Moorish  slaves  aloft  their  cymbals  swung, — 
When  the  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state. 
Rode  forth,  in  arms,  through  the  portcullis  gate. 

With  neck  high  arching,  as  he  smote  the  ground, — 
And  restless  pawing  to  the  trumpets'  sound,— 
With   mantlhig  mane,  o'er   his  broad  shoulders 

spread,— 
And  nostrils  blowing,  and  dilated  red, — 
The  coal-black  steed,  in  rich  caparison 
Far  trailing  to  the  ground,  went  proudly  on : 
Proudly  he  tramp'd  as  conscious  of  his  charge. 
And  turn'd  around  his  eyeballs,  bright  and  large, 
And  shook  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disdain  ; 
And  toss'd  the  flakes,  indignant,  of  his  mane ; 
And,  with  high  swelling  veins,  exulting  press'd 
Proudly  against  the  barb,  his  heaving  breast. 

The  fate  of  empires  glowing  in  his  thought,— 
Thus  arm'd,  the  tented  field  Valdivia  sought 
On  the  left  side  his  poised  shield  he  bore, 
With  quaint  devices  richly  blazon'd  o'er ; 
Above  the  plumes,  upon  his  helmet's  cone, 
Castile's  imperial  crest  illustrious  shone ; 
Blue  in  the  wind  th'  escutcheon'd  mantle  flow'd. 
O'er  the  chain'd  mail,  which  tinkled  as  he  rode. 
The  barred  visor  raised,  you  might  discern 
Hist  clime-changed  countenance,  though  pale,  yet 

stem. 
And  resolute  as  death,— whilst  in  his  eye 
Sat  proud  assurance,  fame,  and  victory. 

Lautaro,  now  in  manhood's  rising  pride. 
Rode,  with  a  lance,  attendant,  at  his  side. 
In  Spanish  mantle  gracefully  array'd : 
Upon  his  brow  a  tuft  of  feathers  play'd : 
His  glossy  locks,  with  dark  and  mantling  grace. 
Shaded  the  noonday  sunbeams  on  his  face. 

♦  The  city  Baldivia. 

t  He  had  served  in  ihe  wan  of  Italy. 


Though  pasiM  in  tetn  the  daytpring  of  hit  yettk, 
Valdivia  loved  his  gratitude  and  truth  i 
He,  in  Valdivia,  ownM  a  nobler  friend  t 
Kind  to  protect,  tad  mighty  to  defend. 
So,  on  he  rode ;  upon  his  yonthfnl  mien 
A  mild  but  tad  intelligence  was  seent 
Courage  was  on  his  open  brow,  yet  care 
Seem'd,  like  a  wandering  shade,  to  linger  tboei 
And  though  his  eye  shone,  ai  the  eaglet,  bright^ 
It  beam'd  with  humid,  melancholy  light 

When  now  Valdivia  taw  th'  embattled  line, 
Helmets^  and  swords,  and  ibields,  and  matrtiktcta, 

shine. 
Now  the  long  phalanx  still  and  f  teidy  itaDd, 
Fix'd  every  eye,  and  motionless  each  hand^— > 
Then  slowly  clustering,  into  cohmuii  wheel. 
Each  with  the  red-cross  baunners  of  Gaatile  r~ 
While  tramps,  and  drums,  and  c]rmb«ls,  to  Us  cv. 
Made  music  such  as  soldiers  lore  to  bear. 
While  horsemen  check'd  their  steeds,— or,  bcadiaf 

low. 
With  levell'd  lances,  o'er  the  smddle-bow. 
Rode  gallantly  at  tilt,— and  thmidcrs  brsks^ 
Instant  involving  van  and  rear  in  smolDS^ 
Till  wUids  th'  obscuring  yolmne  rolPd  wmj. 
And  the  red  file,  stretch'd  out  in  hmg  wmj^ 
More  radiant  moved  beneath  the  beams  of  d^y, 
While  ensigns,  arms,  and  crosses,  glitterM  bright,— > 
«PhUip!»*  he   cried,  «seest   tboa  tke  gkrini 

sight. 
And  dost  thou  deem  the  tribes  of  this  poor  kai 
Can  men,  and  arms,  and  steeds,  like  these,  vii^ 
stand  ?" 

"  Forgive !"  the  youth  replied,  and  dIteAH  a 
tear, — 
**  The  land  where  my  forefathers  sleep  is  dear!'- 
My  native  land !  this  spot  of  blessed  earth. 
The  scene  where  I,  and  all  I  love,  had  birth ! 
What  gratitude,  fidelity  can  give. 
Is  yours,  my  lord  !    You  shielded — ^bade  me  lift, 
When,  in  the  circuit  of  the  world  so  wide 
I  had  but  one,  one  only  friend  t)eside. 
I  bow'd — resign 'd  to  fate ;  I  kiss'd  the  hand, 
Red  with  the  best  blood  of  my  father's  land !  t 
But  mighty  as  thou  art,  Valdivia,  know. 
Though  Cortez*  desolating  march  laid  low 
The  shrines  of  rich,  voluptuous  Mexico,— 
With  carcasses,  though  proud  Pizarro  strew 
The  sun's  imperial  temple  in  Peru, — 
Yet  the  rade  dwellers  of  this  land  are  brave. 
And  the  last  spot  they  lose  will  be  their  grave !" 

A  moment's  crimson  cross'd  Valdivials  cheek~ 
Then  o'er  the  plain  he  sporr'd,  nor  dcign'd  to  qictk, 
Waving  the  youth,  at  distance,  to  retire  t 
None  saw  the  eye  that  shot  terrific  fire  t 
As  their  commander  sternly  rode  along. 
Troop  after  troop,  halted  the  martial  throng; 
And  all  the  pennon'd  trumps  a  louder  blast 
Blew,  as  the  southern  world's  great  victor  paisU 

Lautaro  turn'd,  scarce  heeding,  from  the  view, 
And  from  the  noise  of  trumps  and  drums  withdrrtr 
And  now,  while  troubled  thoughts  his  bosom  swril, 
Seeks  the  gray  Missionary's  humble  celt 

*  Lautaro  had  been  bapUzed  I7  that  name, 
t  Valdivia  had  before  been  in  ChUi. 
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Hug  the  ocean,  bot  beyond  the  ken 
Ik  Tiew,  mnd  toands  of  mannuriog  men, 
ewn  root!  composed,  and  gnarled  wood, 
1  and  nutie  oiatoiy  stood  t 
ts  roof  of  teeds  appearM  across, 
reli  within  was  lined  with  mantling  mots  i 
ibc  and  hourglass,  on  each  side- 
admonish  seem'd  and  one  to  guide  t 
>  impress  how  soon  life^  race  is  o'er  t 
ftt,  to  lift  our  hopes  where  time  shall  be  no 


M  mde  pofch,  with  wild  and  gadding 

itraj, 

Btaring  eopQ  weaved  its  trellis  gay  t 

oeay  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 

ftd  and  fantastic  arms  abore. 

t,  amid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 

eoonted  the  departing  hours, 

di  the  sweetest  light  of  lumroer  shone, — 

nod  brief  inscription  mark'd  the  stone : — 

To  eomit,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 

bead  the  dial  'taid  the  flowers ; 

int»  one  by  one,  came  forth,  and  died, 

MNBlng,  and  withering,  n>und  its  side. 

irtal,  let  the  sight  hnpart 

pcMlve  moral  to  thy  heart !" 

hMvd  to  trickle  through  a  covert  near, 

ytUngy  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 

it,  like  laiil-drops,  filter'd  through  the 


%hl  as  amber,  on  the  shallows  shone. 
^  turj  pastime  to  pursue, 
■»-Iike,  hovering  o'er  the  violets  blue, 
■mlng-bird,  here,  its  unceasing  song 
rnlj  munnur'd,  all  the  summer  long, 
MO  the  winter  came,  retired  to  rest, 
■B  the  myrtles  hung  its  trembling  nest 
kte  of  a  conflicting  world  were  near ; 
iw  of  ocean  faintly  met  the  ear, 
leaM*  ee  sunk  to  rest  the  noontide  blast, 
ing  ioands  of  passions  that  were  past  { 
ing  anthems,  when,  far  off,  expire 
•eoing  echoes  of  the  distant  choir. 

9  eveiy  human  sorrow  hush'd  to  rest, 

•  hands  meekly  cross'd  upon  his  breast, 

10  Mts  the  sun,  with  westering  ray, 
ach'd  his  temples  and  his  locks  of  gray, 
iras  no  worldly  feeling  in  his  eye ; — 
nld  to  him  «  was  as  a  thing  gone  by." 
,  all  his  features  lit,  he  raised  bis  look, 
cot  it  thoughtful,  and  unclaspM  the  book ; 
libt  the  hourglass  shed  its  silent  sand, 

opossum*  lick'd  bis  withered  hand, 
ireetest  light  of  slow  declining  day, 
through  the  trellis  poor*d  its  slanting  ray, 
;  a  moment  on  his  few  gray  hairs, 

light  from  heaven  sent  down  to  bless  bis 
prayers. 

n  the  trump  echoed  to  the  quiet  spot, 
Dght  upon  the  world,  but  mourn 'd  it  not; 
I  if  his  meek  wisdom  could  control, 

nd  to  mercy,  one  proud  soldier's  soul ; 
1,  if  while  these  distant  scenes  he  trod, 

one  erring  Indian  to  his  God. 


nail  and  beauUful  specfcs,  which  is  domesticated. 
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"  Whence  comes  my  son  ?"  with  kind  compla- 
cent look 
He  ask'd,  and  closed  again  th'  embossed  book. 

« I  come  to  thee  for  peace  !"  the  youth  replied  < 
"  0,  there  is  strife,  and  cruelty,  and  pride. 
In  this  sad  Christian  world ;  my  native  land 
Was  happy,  ere  the  soldier,  with  his  band 
Of  fell  destroyers,  like  a  vulture,  came. 
And  gave  the  peaceful  scenes  to  blood  and  flame. 
When  will  the  turmoil  of  earth's  tempests  cease  ? 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  for  peace — ^for  peace .'" 

«  Seek  peace,"  the  father  cried,  <*  with  God  above  t 
In  his  good  time,  all  will  be  peace  and  love. 

**  We  mourn,  indeed,  that  grief,  and  toil,  and  strife. 
Send  one  deep  murmur  from  the  walks  of  life. 
That  yonder  sun,  when  evening  paints  the  sky, 
Sinks,  beauteous,  on  a  world  of  misery ; 
The  course  of  wide  destruction  to  withstand. 
We  lift  our  feeble  voice— our  trembling  hand ; 
But  still,  bow'd  low,  or  smitten  to  the  dust. 
Father  of  mercy !  still  in  thee  we  trust ! 
Through  good  or  ill,  in  poverty  or  wealth. 
In  joy  or  wo,  in  sickness  or  in  health,-^ 
Meek  piety  thy  awful  hand  surveys. 
And  the  faint  murmur  turns  to  prayer  and  praise  .* 
We  know — whatever  evils  we  deplore — 
Thou  hast  permitted,  and  we  know  no  more ! 
Behold,  illustrious  on  the  subject  plain. 
Some  tower'd  city  of  imperial  Spain  !  * 
Hark !  twas  the  earthquake !  clouds  of  dust  alone 
Ascend  from  earth,  where  tower  and  temple  shone. 

**  Such  is  the  conqueror's  dread  path  i  the  grave 
Yawns  for  its  millions  where  his  banners  wave  { 
But  shall  vain  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  sigh. 
With  sullen  acquiescence,  gaze  and  die  ? 
Alas,  how  little  of  the  mighty  maze 
Of  providence,  our  mortal  ken  surveys  ! 
Heaven's  awful  Lord,  pavilion'd  in  the  clouds. 
Looks  tl^ugh  the  darkness  that  all  nature  shrouds  i 
And,  far  beyond  the  tempest  and  the  night. 
Bids  man  his  course  hold  on  to  scenes  of  endless 
light" 

Canto  III. 

ABGUMENT. 

Evening  and  night  qftfie  saine  day. 

Anselmo's  story— Converted  Indians— Confeasion  of  the 
wandering  minstrel— Night  scene. 

ANSELMO'S   TALE. 
**  Come, — ^for  the  sun  yet  hangs  above  the  bay, — 
And  whilst  our  time  may  brook  a  brief  delay 
With  other  thoughts, — and,  haply,  with  a  tear. 
An  old  man's  tale  of  sorrow  thou  shalt  hear. 
I  wish'd  not  to  reveal  it — thoughts  that  dwell 
Deep  in  the  lonely  bosom's  inmost  cell 
Unnoticed,  and  unknown — too  painful  wake. 
And  like  a  tempest,  the  dark  spirit  shake, 
When  starting,  from  our  slumberous  apathy. 
We  gaze  upon  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by. 
Yet,  if  a  moment's  irritating  flush 
Darkenst  thy  cheek,  as  tlioughts  conflicting  rush, 

*  No  part  of  the  world  is  so  subject  to  eartliquakes  as 
Peru. 

t  Indians  of  Chili  .iro  of  th?  ru'htMt  cla«,  called  by 
•■jnic  "  white  ludidos." 

2t2 
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Whea  I  disclose  my  hidden  griefs,  the  tale 
iSp.y  more  than  wisdom  or  reproof  prevaiL 
O,  may  it  teach  thee,  till  all  trials  cease. 
To  hold  thy  course,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace: 
Still  looking  up  to  Him,  the  soul^s  best  stay. 
Who  faith  and  hope  shall  crown,  when  worlds  aie 
swept  away ! 
<*  Where  fair  SeviU&'ri'Morisco  turrets*  gleam 
On  Guadilquiver*8  gei}Uy*9tealing  stream. 
Whose  silent  waters,  seaward  as  they  glide. 
Reflect  the  wild-rose  thickets  on  its  side. 
My  youth  was  pass'd.    0,  days  for  ever  gone ! 
How  touch'd  with  heaven's  own  light  your  mon- 
ings  shone ! 

«  E*en  now,  when  lonely  and  forlorn  I  bend,^- 
My  weary  journey  hastening  to  its  end, 
A  drooping  exile  on  a  distant  shore, — 
I  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 
The  tender  thought  amid  my  prayers  has  part. 
And  steals,  at  times,  from  heaven  my  aged  heart. 

"  Forgive  the  cause,  O  God  ! — forgive  the  tear, 
That  flows,  e*en  now,  o*er  Leonora's  bier ; 
For,  midst  the  innocent  and  lovely,  none 
More  beautiful  than  Leonora  shone. 

**  As  by  her  widow 'd  mother's  side  she  knelt, 
A  sad  and  sacred  sympathy  I  felt. 
At  Easter-tide,  wh^n  the  high  mass  was  sung. 
And,  fuming  high,  the  silver  censer  swung, 
When  rich-hued  windows,  from  the  arches'  height, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  shrines  a  soft  and  yellow  light, 
From  aisle  to  aisle,  amid  the  service  clear. 
When  '  Adoremus'  swell 'd  upon  the  ear, 
(Such  as  to  heaven  thy  rapt  attention  drew 
First  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Peru) 
She  seem'd,  methought,  some  spirit  of  the  sky. 
Descending  to  that  holy  harmony. 

<*  Boots  not  to  say,  when  life  and  hope  were  new, 
How  by  degrees  the  soul's  first  passion  grew : 
I  loved  her,  and  I  won  her  virgin  heart. 
But  fortune  whisper'd,  We,  a  while,  must  part 

**  The  minster  toll'd  the  middle  hour  of  night, 
When  waked  to  agony  and  wild  aflTright, 
I  heard  the  words,  words  of  appalling  dread — 
*  The  holy  Inquisition  !' — from  the  bed 
I  started  ;  snatch 'd  my  dagger,  and  my  cloak — 
« Who  dare  accuse  me  ?' — none,  in  answer,  spoke. 
The  demons  seized,  in  silence,  on  their  prey. 
And  tore  me  from  my  dreams  of  bliss  away. 

«  How  frightful  was  their  silence,  and  their  shade, 
In  torch-light,  as  their  victim  they  convey'd. 
By  dark-inscribed  and  roassy-window'd  walls. 
Through  the  dim  twilight  of  terrific  halls ; 
(For  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  of  that  foul  stain 
Of  pure  religion,  and  the  rites  of  Spain) — 
Whilst  the  high  windows  shook  to  night's  cold 

blast, 
And  echoed  to  the  foot-fall  as  we  pass'd  ! 

**  They  left  me,  faint  and  breathless  with  aflTright, 
In  a  cold  cell,  to  solitude  and  night ; 
O !  think,  what  horror  through  the  heart  must  thrill 
When  the  last  bolt  was  barr'd,  and  all  at  once  was 
still. 

**Nor  day  nor  night  was  here,  but  a  deep  gloom, 
Sadder  than  darkness,  wrapt  the  living  tomb. 

'  *  Of  Moorish  architecture. 


Some  bread  and  water,  aatuie  to  tutaiii. 
Duly  was  brou^t  wbeo  eve  return  M  sgaki  t 
And  thus  I  knew,  hoping  it  were  the  iMt, 
Another  day  of  lingering  life  was  pestM. 

"  Five  years  immured  in  the  deep  den  oC  nigk^ 
I  never  saw  the  sweet  son's  blessed  liglM. 
Once  as  the  grate,  with  sullen  sounds  was  berr^ 
And  to  the  bolts  the  inmost  cavern  JarrM, 
Methought  I  heard,  as  clang^  the  iron  doer, 
A  dull  and  hollow  echo  from  the  floors 
I  stamp'd :  the  vault  and  winding  caves  aioiii 
Retuni'd  a  long  and  melancholj  sovnd. 
With  patient  toil,  I  raised  a  massy  stone. 
And  look'd  into  a  depth  of  shade  trnknown  i 
The  murky  twilight  of  the  lurid  plaee 
Served  me,  at  length,  a  secret  way  to  traee. 
I  enter'd,  step  by  step;  explored  the  road. 
In  darkness,  from  my  desolate  abode ; 
Till,  winding  through  long  passages  of  night, 
I  saw,  at  distance,  a  dim  streak  of  lights- 
It  was  the  snn — the  bright,  the  blessed  beaa 
Of  day !    I  knelt^I  wept— the  ^ttering 
RoU'd  soft  beneath  me,  as  I  left  the  cnve^ 
Conceal 'd  in  woods  above  the  winding  wafi^ 

<*  I  rested  on  a  verdant  bank. a  whiles 
I  saw  around  the  summer  landscape  snuk^ 
I  gain'd  a  peasant's  hut ;  ner  dared  to  leavi^ 
Till,  with  slow  step,  advanced  the 
Remembering  still  affection^  fiindset 
I  tum'd  my  footsteps  to  the  city  towers  § 
In  pilgrim's  dress,  I  traced  the  streets 
No  light  in  Leonora's  lattice  shone. 

**  The  morning  came ;  the  besy  tomnKivslli 
Knolling  to  church,  I  heard  the  minsler  htllii 
Involuntar}'  to  that  scene  I  stray\^ 
Disguised,  where  first  I  saw  my  faithfnl  bmH 
I  saw  her,  pallid,  at  the  altar  stand. 
And  yield,  half  shrinking,  her  reluctant  hsid: 
She  turn'd  her  look — she  saw  my  hoUowcyss, 
And  knew  me, — wasted,  wan,  and  in  disgiini 
She  shriek'd,  and  fell— breathless,  I  left  the  tee 
In  agony — nor  saw  her  form  again  i 
And  from  that  day,  her  voice,  her  look,  was  ginif 
Her  name,  her  memory,  to  the  winds  of  hsavca. 

**  Far  off  I  bent  my  melancholy  way. 
Heart-sick  and  faint,  and,  in  this  gown  off  gny, 
From  every  human  eye  my  sonovrs  hid. 
Unknown,  amidst  the  tumult  of  Madrid. 
Grief  in  my  heart,  despair  upon  my  look. 
With  no  companion  save  my  beads  and  book. 
My  morsel  with  affliction's  sons  to  ahare, 
To  tend  the  sick  and  poor,  my  only  care- 
Forgotten,  thus  I  lived,  till  day  by  day 
Had  worn  nigh  thirteen  years  of  grief  away. 

**  One  winter's  night,  when  I  had  closed  my  eril 
And  bid  the  labours  of  the  day  farewell. 
An  aged  crone  approach'd,  with  panting  breath- 
She  bade  me  hasten  to  the  house  of  death. 

**  I  came — with  moving  lips  intent  to  piay, 
A  dying  woman  on  a  pallet  lay ; 
Her  lifted  hands  were  wasted  to  the  bone. 
And  ghastly  on  her  look  the  lamp-light  shone ; 
Beside  the  bed  a  pious  daughter  stands 
Silent,  and  weeping,  kisses  her  |»le  hands. 

"  Feebly  she  spoke,  and  raised  her  languid  head 
<  Forgive,  forgive !  they  told  me  he  was  dead ! 
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I  MMhiiie  of  that  drewUiil  day, 
I  me  to  tnotlwr's  arms  away, 
.—-like  a  ghost,  with  deadly  staie  i 
waatcd  eyeballi'  ghastly  glare ; 
lips— (0  hide  them,  God  of  lore !) 
livid  Upe,  half  muttering,  more, 
Om  maid,  forgetful  of  her  tow  j 
e  lives  to  curse-^to  corse  me  now !' 
Kves  to  bless!'  1  cried;   and  drawing 

be  crucifix  t  her  bearyeye 

i,  and  scarce  pronounced—'  Does  he  yet 

I  lost,  his  dying  child  forgive  I — 

forgrve— the  Lord  who  bled — ^will  He  ? 

tere  is  no  mercy  left  for  me !' 

s  weie  in  vain,  and  colours  all  too  faint, 

1  momtnt  of  despair  to  paint 

'  me— her  exhausted  breath,  with  pain, 

she  prem^  my  hand,  and  spoke  again. 

I  CUse  goardian'to  cruel  wiles  deceived, 

ii  frMdfttl  fiisehood  I  believed ) 

gfat  thee  dead !  he  gave  the  stom  com- 

me  take  the  rich  Antonio's  band* 
Bpikwed,  embraced  my  guardian's  knees — 
iaqvlsitor!  he  held  the  keys 
ik-tortore-house.*    Trembling  for  life, 
leame  a  sad,  heart-broken — ^wife ! 
mt  not !  of  every  human  care 
■7  ftdl  heart  has  had  its  share. 
d— left  in  youth  to  want  and  wo ! 
■•  tears,  that  agonizing  flow, 
unt  deep  e'en  now  my  heart  is  rent : 
s  lovely— one  is  innocent ! 
pftoteet^ — (and  faint  in  death  she  smiled)— 
■a  dead — protect  my  orphan  child !' 
Inadfiil  prtoon,  that  so  long  detain'd 
ii(  Uie,  her  dying  words  ezplain'd. 
dMd  priest,  who  wounded  me  by  stealth, 
Mr  knre,  her  innocence,  for  wealth. 
htr  bones  in  earth:  the  chanted  hymn 
loBg  the  hollow  cloister  dim : 
tr  off,  the  bell  funereal  toll, 
owing,  said,  *  Now  peace  be  with  her 
U!' 

^  the  western  ocean  I  convey'd, 
ma  call'd — the  orphan  maid : 
ny  eye  she  grew — and,  day  by  day, 
imtefnl,  every  kindness  to  repay. 
BDcing  Spain,  her  cruelties  and  crimes, 
otorM  tribes,  in  distant  climes, 
ne  to  spread  the  light  of  truth,  or  save 
pee  and  torture  the  poor  Indian  slave. 
s,  young  and  innocent — alone, 
le  mercies  of  a  race  unknown ; 
dark  adversity^  cold  hour, 
Wfl  blooming,  like  a  winter's  flower ; 
ins  and  slavery  I  redeem'd  thy  youth, 
thy  sight  the  beams  of  heavenly  truth ; 
aim  heart  and  mild  demeanour  won, 
e  my  other  child— my  age's  son. 


IS  it  maj  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  Se- 
Iw  first  place  In  Spain  in  which  the  Inquisition 
l*sd  bi  14SI. 


I  need  not  say  the  sequel — ^not  unmoved 
Poor  Indiana  heard  thy  tale,  and  loved — 
Some  sympathy  a  kindred  fate  might  claim  t 
Your  years,  your  fortunes,  and  your  friend  ttue 

same: 
Both  early  of  a  parent's  care  bereft. 
Both  strangers  in  a  world  of  sadness  left, 
I  mark'd  each  slowly  struggling  thought — I  shed 
A  tear  of  love  j;>atemal  on  each  head. 
And,  while  I  saw  her  timid  eyes  incline, 
Bless'd  the  affection  that  has  made  her  thine ! 

**  Here  let  the  murmurs  of  despondence  cease  t 
There  is  a  God — believe — and  part  in  peace !" 

Rich  hues  illumed  the  track  of  parting  day 
As  the  great  sun  sunk  in  the  western  bay. 
And  only  its  last  li|^t  yet  lingering  shone, 
Upon  the  highest  palm  tree's  feathery  cone ; 
When  at  a  distance,  on  the  dewy  plain. 
In  mingled  group  appear'd  an  Indian  train, — 
Men,  women,  children,  round  Anselmo  press^ — 
« Farewell !"  they  cried.    He  raised  his  hand  to 

bless. 
And  said,  **  My  children,  may  the  God  above 
Still  lead  you  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  love: 
To-4norrow,  and  we  part  t  when  I  am  gone. 
Raise  on  this  spot  a  cross,  and  place  a  stone. 
That  tribes  unborn  may  some  memorial  have 
(When  I  far  off  am  mouldering  in  the  grave) 
Of  that  poor  messenger,  who  tidings  bore. 
Of  gospel  mercy,  to  your  distant  shore." 

The  crowd  retired — along  the  twilight  gray. 
The  condor  swept  its  solitary  way ; 
The  fire-flies  shone,  when  to  the  hermit's  cell 
Who  hastens  but  the  minstrel,  Zarinel  f 
In  foreign  lands,  far  from  his  native  home, 
'Twos  his,  a  gay  romantic  youth  to  roam 
With  a  light  cittern  o'er  his  shoulders  slung. 
Where'er  he  pass'd  he  play'd,  and  loved,  and  sung 
And  thus  accomplish'd,  late  had  join'd  the  train 
Of  gallant  soldiers  on  the  southern  plain. 
**  Father,"  he  cried,  **  uncertain  of  the  fate 
That  may  to-morrow's  toilsome  march  await. 
For  long  will  be  the  rood,  I  would  confess 
Some  secret  thoughts  that  on  my  bosom  press  I 
They  are  of  one  I  left,  an  Indian  moid. 
Whose  trusting  love  my  careless  heart  betray'd. 
Say,  may  I  speak  ?" 

*<  Say  on,"  the  father  cried ; 
•*  Nor  be  to  penitence  all  hope  denied." 

"  Then  hear,  Anselmo !    From  a  very  child 
I  loved  all  fancies,  marvellous  and  wild ; 
I  tum'd  from  truth,  to  listen  to  the  lore 
Of  many  an  old  and  fabling  troubadour. 
Thus,  with  impassion'd  heart  and  wayward  r^ind. 
To  dreams  and  shapes  of  shadowy  things  resign'd, 
I  left  my  native  vales  and  village  home. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  a  minstrel  boy  to  roam. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  the  day — the  hour, — 
When,  all  my  soul  resign'd  to  fancy's  power, 
First,  from  the  snowy  Pyrenees,  I  cast 
My  labouring  vision  o'er  the  landscape  vast. 
And  saw  beneath  my  feet  long  vapours  float, 
Streams,  mountains,  woods,  and  ocean's  mist  re* 

mote. 
My  mountain  guide,  a  soldier,  poor  and  old. 
Who  tales  of  Cortez  and  Balboa  told, 
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Won  my  youog  ear,  when  pausing  to  sunrej 
Th*  Atlantic,  white  in  sunshine  far  away, 
He  spoke  of  this  new  world, — rivers  like  seas. 
Mountains,  to  which  the  mighty  Pyrenees 
Were  but  as  sand-hills — ancient  forests  rude. 
In  measureless  extent  of  solitude. 
Stretching  their  wild  and  unknown  world  of  shade ! 
Full  blithe  he  then  described  the  Indian  maid- 
Graceful  and  agile  as  the  marmoset. 
Whose  eyes  of  radiance  and  whose  locks  of  jet. 
Though  bow'd  by  want  and  age,  he  never  could 

forget 
**  My  ardent  fSuicy  follow'd  while  he  spoke 
Of  lakes,  savannahs,  or  the  cataract's  smoke. 
Or  some  strange  tale  of  perilous  wandering  told. 
By  waters,  through  remotest  regions  roU'd ; 
How  shone  the  woods  with  pomp  of  plumage  gay. 
And  how  the  green  bird  mock'd  and  talk*d  all 

day  I 
**  Imagination  thus,  in  colours  new. 
This  distant  world  presented  to  my  view ; 
Toung,  and  enchanted  with  the  fancied  scene, 
I  cross'd  the  toiling  seas  that  roar*d  between, 
And,  with  ideal  images  impress'd. 
Stood  on  these  unknown  shores,  a  wondering  guest. 

**  Still  to  romantic  fantasies  resign*d, 
I  left  Callao's  crowded  port  behind. 
And  climb'd  the  mountains,  which  their  shadow 

threw 
Upon  the  lessening  summits  of  Peru. 
Some  sheep,  the  armed  peasants  drove  before, 
That  all  our  food  through  the  wild  passes  bore. 
Had  wander 'd  in  the  frost  smoke  of  the  mom. 
Far  from  the  tract — I  blew  the  signal  horn — 
But  echo  only  answer'd.     'Mid  the  snows, 
Wilder'd  and  lost,  I  saw  the  evening  close. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  crimson  west ; 
In  all  the  earth  I  had  no  home  of  rest ; 
The  last  sad  light  upon  the  ice-hills  shone  i 
I  seemM  forsaken  in  a  world  unknown  ; 
How  did  my  cold  and  sinking  heart  rejoice. 
When  !  hark !  methought  I  heard  a  human  voice. 
It  might  be  some  wild  Indian's  roving  troop ; 
Or  the  dread  echo  of  their  distant  whoop — 
Still  it  was  human,  and  I  seem'd  to  find 
Again  some  commerce  with  remote  mankind. 
The  voice  is  nearer,  rising  through  the  shade- 
Is  it  the  song  of  a  rude  mountain  maid  ? 
And  now  I  heard  the  tread  of  hastening  feet. 
And,  in  the  western  glen,  a  llama  bleat 
I  listen 'd — all  is  still — but  hark  I  again 
Near  and  more  near  is  heard  the  welcome  strain : 
It  is  a  wild  maid's  carolling,  who  seeks 
Her  wandering  llama  midst  the  snowy  peaks. 
Truant,'  she  cried,  *  thy  lurking  place  is  found.* 
With  languid  touch  I  waked  the  cittern's  sound, 
And  soon  a  maid,  by  the  pale  light,  I  saw 
Gaze  breathless  with  astonishment  and  awe: 
What  instant  terrors  to  her  fancy  rose ! 
Ha !  is  it  not  the  spirit  of  the  snows  ? 
But  when  she  saw  me,  weary,  cold,  and  weak. 
Stretch  forth  my  hand,  (for  now  I  could  not  speak,) 
She  pitied,  raised  me  from  the  snows,  and  led  ^ 
My  faltering  footsteps  to  her  father's  shed  ; 
The  llama  foUowM  with  her  tinkling  bell : 
The  dwelling  rose  within  a  craggy  dell. 


O'erhung  with  fey  smnmiti : — to  be  brief, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  ad  aged  chief  i 
He,  by  her  gentle  vofee  to  pity  won, 
Show'd  mercy,  for  himself  had  lott  a  son. 
The  father  spoke  nots — by  the  pine  wood  hhat. 
The  daughter  stood,  and  tnm'd  a  cake  of  malae. 
And  then,  as  sadden  shone  the  light,  I  saw 
Such  features  as  no  artist  hand  might  draw. 
Her  form,  her  face,  her  sjmunetiy,  her 
Father !  thy  age  must  this  recital 
She  saved  my  life — and  kindnets,  if  not  kyve. 
Might  sure  in  time  the  coldest  boeom  move. 
Mine  was  not  cold — she  loved  to  bear  me  sing. 
And  sometimes  tonch'd  wiOt   plajftd  hnd  tk 

string: 
And  when  I  waked  tone  metandioly  itniB, 
She  wept,  and  smiled,  and  bade  rae  ling  agaia: 
And  sometimes  on  the  turf  reclined,  I  tried 
Her  erring  hand  along  the  wires  to  guide ; 
Then  chiding,  with  a  kiss,  tlie  rode  ctny, 
Taught  her  some  broken  saraband  to  play  i 
Whilst  the  loud  parrot,  from  the  neighbowiag  tm, 
On  laughing  echo  call'd  to  join  oar  glee. 

**  I  built  our  hut  of  the  wild-orange  bo^ghi^ 
And  pledged— oh !  peijury— eternal  vows ! 
She  raised  her  eyes  with  tendemen,  and  awi, 
*  Shall  poor  Olohi  be  the  white  man^  bride  f 
Yes !  we  will  live — live  and  be  luqipj  hen— 
When  thou  art  sad,  I  will  kiss  off  the  tear» 
Thou  Shalt  forget  thy  father^  land,  and  see 
A  friend,  a  sister,  and  a  child,  in  me.' 
So  many  a  happy  day  in  this  deep  glen. 
Far  from  the  noise  of  life,  and  toonds  of  Bfli, 
Was  pass'd !    Nay !  father,  the  sad  seqoel  heart 
'Twas  now  the  leafy  spring-time  of  the  year- 
Ambition  caird  me :  True,  I  knew,  to  part. 
Would  break  her  generous  and  her  tmstiag  hiart- 
True,  I  had  vow'd — ^but  now  estranged  and  coU, 
She  saw  my  look,  and  shudder'd  to  behold— 
She  would  go  with  me — leave  the  lonely  glads 
Where  she  grew  up,  but  my  stem  voice  forbade. 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept, — '  Go  then  away,' 
(Father,  methinks  e'en  now  I  hear  her  say,) 
<  Go  to  thy  distant  land — ^forget  this  tear- 
Forget  these  rocks, — forget  I  once  was  dear. 
Fly  to  the  world,  o'er  the  wide  ocean  fly. 
And  leave  me,  unremember'd,  here  to  die ! 
Yet  to  my  father  should  I  all  relate. 
Death,  instant  death,  would  be  a  traitor^  hit  T 

«  Nor  fear,  nor  pity,  moved  my  stabbora  waai 
I  left  her  sorrows  and  the  scene  behind^ 
I  soufi;ht  Valdivia  on  the  southern  plain. 
And  join'd  the  careless  military  train  r— 
0 !  ere  I  sleep,  thus,  lowly  on  my  knee. 
Father,  I  absolution  crave  from  thee.** 

Anselmo  spoke  with  look  and  voice  severe, 
"  Yes !  thoughtless  jronth,  my  abaolutkm  bear. 
First,  by  deep  penitence  the  wrong  atone. 
Then  absolution  ask  from  God  alone ! 
Yet  stay,  and  to  my  warning  voice  attend— 
0,  hear  me  as  a  father,  and  a  friend ! 
Let  trath  severe  be  wayward  fancy*)  guide. 
Let  stern-eyed  conscience  o'er  each  thought  pic 

side — 
The  passions,  that  on  noblest  natures  prey, 
O !  cast  them,  like  corroding  bonds,  away ! 
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Disdain  to  act  mean  Hadsehood*!  cowaid  part. 
And  let  religion  dignify  thine  art 

**  If,  by  Iby  bed,  tbon  teest  at  midnight  stand 
Pale  conscience,  pointing,  with  terrific  hand. 
To  deeds  of  darkness  done,  whilst,  like  a  corse 
To  shake  thy  sonl,  nprises  dire  remorse- 
Fly  to  God's  mercy — fly,  ere  yet  too  late-^ 
Perhaps  one  hoar  marks  thy  eternal  fat»-* 
Let  the  warm  tear  of  deep  contrition  flow. 
The  heart  obdurate  melt,  like  softening  snow. 
The  last  vain  follies  of  thy  youth  deplore. 
Then  go— in  secret  weep— and  sin  no  more !" 

The  stars  innumerous  in  their  watches  shone — 
Anselmo  knelt  before  the  cross  alone. 
Ten  thousand  glowing  orbs  their  pomp  display*d. 
Whilst,  looking  up,  thus  silently  he  pray'd: — 
**  O !  how  oppressiye  to  the  aching  sense. 
How  fearful  were  this  vast  magnificence. 
This  prodigality  of  glory,  spread 
Ffom  world  to  world,  above  an  emmet's  head. 
That  toil'd  his  transient  hour  upon  the  shore 
Of  mortal  life,  and  then  was  seen  no  mor»— 
If  man  beheld,  on  his  terrific  throne, 
A  dark,  cold,  distant  deity,  alone ! 
Felt  no  relating,  no  endearing  tie. 
That  hope  might  upwards  raise  her  glistening  eye, 
Aad  think,  with  deep,  unutterable  bliss. 
In  yonder  radiant  realm  my  kingdom  is ! 

*'  More  glorious  than  those  orbs  that  silent  roll, 
Shines  Heaven  *8  redeeming  mercy  on  the  sout— 
O !  pure  effulgence  of  unbounded  love ! 
In  thee  I  think — I  feelr— I  live — I  move — 
Tet  when— 0 !  thou,  whose  name  is  Love  and  Light, 
When  will  thy  dayspring  on  these  realms  of  night 
Arise  f  O !  when  shall  sever'd  nations  raise 
One  hallelujah  of  triumphant  praise  ! 

^'Soon  may  thy  kingdom  come,  that  love,  and  peace. 
And  charity,  may  bid  earth's  chidings  cease ! 
Meantime,  in  life  or  death,  through  good  or  ill. 
Thy  poor  and  feeble  servant,  I  fulfil, 
As  best  I  may,  thy  high  and  holy  will. 
Till,  weary,  on  the  world  my  lids  I  close. 
And  hasten  to  my  long  and  last  repose !" 

Cajito  IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Aaiembly  of  Indian  warrion— Gaupolican,  Oogolmo, 
Teacapel— Mountain  chief— Song  of  the  Indian  wiaard 
—White  woman  and  child. 

Faji  in  the  centre  of  the  deepest  wood, 
Th'  assembled  fathers  of  their  country  stood. 
HTwas  midnight  now :  the  pine-wood  fire  burnt  red. 
And  to  the  leaves  a  shadowy  glimmer  spread : 
The  struggling  smoke,  or  flame  with  fitful  glance, 
Obscured,  or  show'd,  some  dreadful  countenance  j 
And  every  warrior,  as  his  club  he  rear'd. 
With  larger  shadow,  indistinct,  appear'd ; 
While  more  terrific,  his  wild  locks  and  mien. 
And  fierce  eye  through  the  quivering  smoke  was 

seen. 
In  sea-wolfs  skin,  here  Mariantu  stood  i 
Gnash 'd    his  white  teeth,  impatient,  and  cried, 

«  Blood !" 
His  lofty  brow  with  crimson  feathers  bound, 
Here,  brooding  death,  the  huge  Ongolmo  frown'd } 


And,  like  a  giant  of  no  earthly  race. 

To  his  broad  shoulders  heaved  his  ponderous  mace. 

With  lifted  hatchet,  as  in  act  to  feU, 

Here  stood  the  yoimg  and  ardent  TeucapeL 

Like  a  lone  cypress,  stately  in  decay. 
When  time  has  worn  its  summer  boughs  away. 
And  hung  its  trtink  with  moss  and  lichens  sere. 
The  mountain  warrior  rested  on  his  spear. 
And  thus,  and  at  this  hour,  a  hundred  chiefs, 
Chosen  avengers  of  their  countiy*to  griefs ; 
Chiefs  of  the  scatter'd  tribes  who  roam  the  plain 
That  sweeps  from  Andes  to  the  western  main. 
Their  country  gods  around  the  coiling  smoke. 
With  sacrifice  and  silent  prayers,  invoke. 
For  all,  at  first,  were  silent  as  the  dead ; 
The  pine  was  heard  to  whisper  o'er  their  head. 
So  stood  the  stem  assembly  t  but  apart. 
Wrapt  in  the  spirit  of  his  fearful  art. 
Alone,  to  hollow  sounds  *'  of  hideous  hum," 
The  wizard-seer  struck  his  prophetic  drum. 

Silent  they  stood — and  watch'^  with  audotts 
eyes. 
What  phantom  shape  might  from  the  ground  atiie  t 
No  voices  came — no  spectre  form  appear'd 
A  hollow  sound,  but  not  of  winds,  was  heard 
Among  the  leaves,  and  distant  thunder  low 
Seem'd  like  the  moans  of  an  expiring  foe. 

His  crimson  feathers  quivering  in  the  smoke. 
Then,  with  loud  voice,  first  Manantu  spoke:— 

"  Hail  we  the  omen  I — Spirits  of  the  slain, 
I  hear  your  voices !    Mourn,  devoted  Spain  ! 
Pale-visagcd  tyrants  !  still,  along  our  coasts. 
Shall  we  despairing  mark  your  iron  hosts  ? 
Spirits  of  our  brave  fathers,  curse  the  race 
Who  thus  your  name,  your  memory  disgrace ! 
No :  though  yon  mountain's  everlasting  snows 
In  vain  Almagro's*  toilsome  march  oppose ; 
Though  A  lacuna's  long  and  wasteful  plain 
Be  heap*d  with  blackening  carcasses  in  vain  $ 
Though  still  fresh  hosts  those  snowy  summits  scale. 
And  scare  the  llamas  with  their  glittering  mail ; 
Though  sullen  castles  lour  along  our  shore ; 
Though  our  polluted  soil  be  drench'd  with  gore  i 
Insolent  tyrants  !    We — prepared  to  die, 
Your  arras,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy !" 

He  spoke :  the  warriors  stamp'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  tore  the  feathers  that  their  foreheads  bound. 
"  Insolent  tyrants  !"  burst  the  general  cry, 
"  We,  met  for  vengeance  !    We— prepared  to  die ! 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy  !" 

Then  Teucapel,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
"  This  hatchet  never  yet  in  blood  was  dyed ! 
May  it  be  buried  deep  within  my  heart. 
If  living  from  the  conflict  I  depart. 
Till  loud,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  heard  one  cry, 
*  See  !  in  their  gore  where  the  last  tyrants  lie ."  " 

The  mountain  warrior.    **  0,  that  I  could  raise 
The  hatchet  too,  as  in  my  better  days. 
When  victor  on  Maypocha's  banks  I  stood ; 
And  while  th'  indignant  river  roll'd  in  blood. 
And  our  swift  arrows  hiss'd  like  rushing  rain, 
I  cleft  Almagro's  iron  helm  in  twain  ! 

*  The  first  Spaniard  who  visited  Chili.  He  entered  It 
by  the  dreadful  passage  of  the  snows  of  the  Andes;  tHit 
aflerwards  the  passage  was  attempted  through  the  deseit 
of  Atacanio. 
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My  strength  is  wellnigh  gone !  years  mark*d  with 

wo 
Have  o'er  me  passM,  and  bow*d  my  spirit  low ! 
Alas,  I  have  no  son  !    Beloved  boy  ! 
Thy  father's  last,  best  hope ! — his  pride ! — his  joy ! 
O,  hadst  thou  lived — sole  object  of  my  prayers  !— 
To  guard  my  waning  life,  and  these  gray  hairs ! 
How  bravely  hadst  thou  now,  in  manhood's  pride. 
Swung  th'  uplifted  war-club  on  my  side : 
But  the  Great  Spirit  wUl'd  not !    Thou  art  gone  i 
And,  weary,  on  this  earth  I  walk  alone : 
Thankful  if  I  may  yield  my  latest  breath. 
And  bless  my  country,  in  the  pangs  of  death !" 

With  words  deliberate,  and  uplifted  hand ; 
Mild  to  persuade,  yet  dauntless  to  command ) 
Raising  his  hatchet  high,  Caupolican 
Survey'd  th'  assembled  chiefs,  and  thus  began  t 

"Friends,  fathers,  brothers  —  dear  and  sacred 
names ! 
Your  stem  resolve  each  ardent  look  proclaims : 
On  then  to  conquest ;  let  one  hope  inspire ) 
One  spirit  animate— one  vengeance  fire. 
Who  doubts  the  glorious  issue  ?  to  our  foes 
A  tenfold  strength  and  spirit  we  oppose. 
In  them  no  god  protects  his  mortal  sons. 
Or  speaks,  in  thunder,  from  their  roaring  guns. 
Nor  come  they  children  of  the  radiant  sky ; 
But,  like  the  wounded  snake,  to  writhe  and  die. 
Then,  rush  resistless  on  their  prostrate  hands  $ 
Snatch  the  red  lightning  from  their  feeble  hands. 
And  swear,  to  the  great  spirits,  hovering  near— 
Who  now  this  awful  invocation  hear— 
Fhat  we  will  never  see  our  household  hearth, 
rill,  like  the  dust,  we  sweep  them  from  the  earth* 

**  But  vain  our  strength,  that  idly,  in  the  fight, 
Furoultuous  wastes  its  ineffectual  might, 
rJnless  to  one  the  hatchet  we  confide ; 
Let  one,  our  numbers — one,  our  counsels  guide, 
^d,  lo !  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
•  raise  this  hatchet,  raise  it  high,  and  swear, 
^ever  again  to  lay  it  down,  till  we, 
\nd  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free." 
\t  once  the  loud  acclaim  tumultuous  ran : 
"  Our  spears,  our  life-blood,  for  Caupolican  ! 
With  thee,  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear. 
We  lift  our  hatchets,  lift  them  high,  and  swear, 
Never  again  to  lay  them  down,  till  we. 
And  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free." 

Then  thus  the  chosen  chief:    <*  Bring  forth  the 
slave. 
And  let  the  death-dance  recreate  the  brave." 

Two  warriors  led  a  Spanish  captive,  bound 
With  thongs ;  his  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 
Dark  cypresses  the  mournful  spot  enclose : 
High  in  the  midst  an  ancient  mound  arose, 
Mark'd,  on  each  side,  with  monumental  stones. 
And  white  beneath,  with  sculls  and  scatter'd  bones. 
Four  poniards,  on  the  mound,  encircling  stood, 
With  points  erect,  dark  with  forgotten  blood. 

Forthwith,  with  louder  voice,  the  chief  commands, 
**  Bring  forth  the  lots — unbind  the  captive's  hands ; 
Then  north,  towards  his  country,  turn  his  face. 
And  dig  beneath  his  feet  a  narrow  space."* 

*  The  reader  is  referred  lo  Molina  for  a  particular  de- 
tcripUoa  of  the  war-sacrifice,  which  is  very  striking  and 


Caupolican  uplifts  his  ize«  sod  cnM, 
«  Gods  of  our  bind,  be  yoiin  this  lacrifiee ! 
Now,  listen,  wanion  .'"-—and  ibithwith  ^'^mnn^i 
To  place  the  biUeti  in  the  cmptive'k  hands. 
«  Soldier,  cast  in  the  k>t !" 

With  looks  agliast. 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 

**  Soldier,  declare  who  leads  the  aims  of  Spain, 
Where  Santiago  frowns  upon  th«  plain  ?' 


fn 


CAFITVZ. 


"Villagra! 


t»- 


WAmmioB. 
«  Earth  upon  the  billet  heap; 
«  So  may  a  tjrranfft  heart  be  buried  deep  f^ 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  aeelaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name  !** 

WARKIOm. 

«  Captive,  declare  who  leads  the  Spanish  bsadi, 
Where  the  proud  fortress  shades  Coquimbe^  saadi  .'* 


CAFXTVX. 


<<Ocampo! 


»»»- 


WAMUOm. 

«  Earth  upon  the  ballet  hesp  i 
**  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep  !** 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  ■^^'■"■^ 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  nana !" 

WAnniom. 

''Cast  in  the  lot" 

Again,  with  looks  sghas^ 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 
"  Pronounce  his  name  who  here  pollutes  the  pha 
The  leader  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  Spain  ?" 

CAPnvi:. 

"Valdivia!" 

At  that  name  a  sudden  aj 
Burst  forth,  and  every  lance  was  lilted  high. 

WAUIIOR. 

"  Valdivia ! Earth  upon  the  billet  hesp; 

"  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

And  now  loud  yells,  and  whoops  of  death,  ic- 
sound ; 
The  shuddering  captive  ghastly  gazed  around. 
When  the  huge  war-club  smote  him  to  the  groai 
Again  deep  stillness  hush'd  the  listening  crowd. 
While  the  prophetic  wizasd  siuig  aloud. 

SOiro  TO  THE   OOD  OF  WAB. 

By  thy  habitation  dread, 
In  the  valley  of  the  dead. 
Where  no  sun,  nor  day  or  night. 
Breaks  the  red  and  dusky  light ; 
By  the  grisly  troops,  that  ride. 
Of  slaughter'd  Spaniards,  at  thy  side, 
Slaughter'd  by  the  Indian  spear, 
Mighty  Epanaum,t  hear ! 

*  Name  of  ihe  war  deity. 
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«  Hark,  tlie  btttle !— Htrk,  the  din ! 
Now  the  d«eds  of  death  begin ! 
The  Spaniards  come,  in  clouds !  above, 
I  bear  their  hoarse  artillery  move ! 
Spirits  of  our  fathers  slain, 
I^te,  pursue  the  dogs  of  Spain ! 
The  noise  was  in  the  northern  sky ! 
Haste,  pursue  !   They  fly — they  fly ! 
Now  from  the  cavern's  secret  cell. 
Where  the  direst  phantoms  dwell, 
8ee  they  rush,*  and,  riding  high. 
Break  the  moonlight  as  they  fly ; 
And,  on  the  shadow 'd  plain  beneath. 
Shoot,  unseen,  the  shafu  of  death ! 
O'er  the  devoted  Spanish  camp, 
Like  a  vapour,  dark  and  damp. 
May  they  hover,  till  the  plain 
Is  hid  beneath  the  countless  slain ; 
And  none,  but  silent  women,  tread 
From  corpse  to  corpse,  to  seek  the  dead !" 
The  wavering  fire  flashed  with  expiring  light. 
When  shrill  and  hollow,  through  the  cope  of  night, 
A  distant  shout  was  heard )  at  intervals 
Increasing  on  the  listening  ear  it  falls. 

It  ceased ;  when,  bursting  from  the  thickest  wood, 
With  lifted  axe,  two  gloomy  warriors  stood  t 
Wan  in  the  midst,  with  dark  and  streaming  hair. 
Blown  by  the  winds  upon  her  bosom  bare, 
A  woman,  fidnt  from  terror's  wild  alarms. 
And  folding  a  white  infant  in  ber  arms, 
Appear'd.    Each  warrior  stoop'd  his  lance  to  gaze 
On  her  pale  looks,  seen  ghastlier  through  the  blaze. 
**  Save!"  she  exclaim 'd,with  harrow'd  aspect  wild ; 
^  O,  save  my  innocent — my  helpless  child !" 
Then  fainting  fell,  as  from  death's  iostant  stroke. 
Canpolican,  with  stern  inquiry,  spoke— 
**  Whence  come,  to  interrupt  our  awful  rite, 
At  this  dread  hour,  the  warriors  of  the  night  ^" 
^  From  ocean." 

"  Who  is  she  who  Minting  lies, 
And  DOW  scarce  lifts  her  supplicating  eyes  ?" 

**  The  Spanish  ship  went  down :  the  seamen  bore. 
In  a  small  boat,  this  woman  to  the  shore : 
They  fell  beneath  our  hatchets, — and  again. 
We  gave  them  back  to  the  insulted  main.f 
The  child  and  woman — of  a  race  we  hate-^ 
Warriors,  *tit  yours,  here,  to  decide  their  fate." 
**  Vengeance !"  aloud,  fierce  Mariantu  cried : 
"Vengeance .'  let  vengeance  dire  be  satisfied  I 
Let  none  of  hated  Spanish  blood  remain. 
Woman,  or  child,  to  violate  our  plain  !" 

Anaid  that  dark  and  bloody  scene,  the  child 
8tieteh*d  to  the  mountain  chief  his  hands,  and 

smiled. 
A  starting  tear  of  pity  dimm'd  the  eye 
Of  the  old  warrior,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
<■  O  !  think  upon  your  little  ones  !"  he  cried, 
"  Nor  be  compassion  to  the  weak  denied." 

CaupoUcan  then  fix'd  bis  aspect  mild 
On  the  white  woman  and  her  shrieking  child. 


«  Terrific  imaginary  befngs,  called  "  Man-animalV 
that  leave  their  caves  by  nighi,  and  scatter  pestilence  and 
death  as  thej  flj.    See  Molina. 

t "  Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean.'*— Co^- 
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Then  firmly  spoke : — 

"White  woman,  we  were  free. 
When  first  thy  brethren  of  the  distant  sea 
Came  to  our  shores !    White  woman,  theirs  the 

guilt! 
Theirs,  if  the  blood  of  innocence  be  spilt ! 
Yet  blood  we  seek  not,  though  our  arms  oppose 
The  hate  of  foreign  and  remorseless  foes : 
Thou  earnest  here  a  captive — so  abide. 
Till  the  Great  Spirit  shall  our  cause  decide." 
He  spoke :  the  warriors  of  the  night  obey; 
And,  ere  the  earliest  streak  of  dawning  day. 
They  led  her  from  the  scene  of  blood  away. 

Canto  V. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ocean  cave-Spanish  captive— Wild  Indian  maid— Genius 
of  Andes,  and  spirits. 

Tis  dawn  : — the  distant  Andes'  rocky  spires. 
One  after  one,  have  caught  the  orient  fires.  / 

Where  the  dun  condor  shoots  his  upward  flight. 
His  wings  are  touch'd  with  momentary  light 
Meantime,  beneath  the  mountains' glittering  heads, 
A  boundless  ocean  of  gray  vapour  spreads, 
That  o'er  the  champntgn,  stretching  far  below, 
Moves  on,  in  clustcr'd  masses,  rising  slow. 
Till  all  the  living  landscape  is  display'd 
In  various  pomp  of  colour,  light,  and  shade. 
Hills,  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  level  plain. 
Lessening  in  sunshine  t^  the  southern  main. 
The  llama's  fleece  fumes  with  ascending  dew ; 
The  gem-like  humming-birds  their  toils  renew  j 
And  see,  where  yonder  stalks,  in  crimson  pride. 
The  tall  flamingo,  by  the  river's  side. 
Stalks,  in  his  richest  plumage  bright  array'd. 
With  snowy  neck  superb,*  and  legs  of  lengthening 
shade. 
Sad  maid,  for  others  may  the  valleys  ring. 
For  other  ears  the  birds  of  morning  sing. 
For  other  eyes  the  palms  in  beauty  wave. 
Dark  is  thy  prison  in  the  ocean  cave ! 

Amid  that  winding  cavern's  inmost  shade, 
A  dripping  rill  its  ceaseless  murmur  made  t 
Masses  of  dim-discover'd  crags  aloof, 
Hung,  threatening,  from  the  vast  and  vaulted  roof; 
And  through  a  fissure,  in  its  glimmering  height. 
Seen  like  a  star,  appear'd  the  di^ant  light ; 
Beneath  the  opening,  where  the  sunbeams  shine. 
Far  down,  the  rock  weed  hung  its  slender  twine. 
Here,  pale  and  bound,  the  Spanish  captive  lay. 
Till  morn  on  morn,  in  silence,  pass'd  away ; 
When  once,  as  o'er  her  sleeping  child  she  hung. 
And  sad  her  evening  supplication  sung, — 
Like  a  small  gem,  amidst  the  gloom  of  night, 
A  glow-worm  shot  its  green  and  trembling  light,— 
And,  'mid  the  moss  and  craggy  fragments,  shed 
Faint  lustre,  o'er  her  sleeping  infant's  head ; 
And  hark  !  a  voice — a  woman's  voice — its  sound 
Dies,  in  faint  echoes,  'raid  the  vault  profound — 
"  Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  Jf 
She  has  no  mother  near  ! 
No  friend  to  dry  her  tear ! 

*  The  neck  of  the  flamingo  is  white,  and  its  wings  of 
rich  and  beautiful  crimson, 
t  From  Mungo  Park. 
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Upon  the  cold  earth  she  is  laid  t 

Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  !" 
It  seem'd  the  burden  of  a  song  of  wo ; 
And  mark,  across  the  gloom  an  Indian  girl  move 

slow — 

Her  nearer  look  is  sorrowful,  yet  mild 

Her  lianging  locks  are  wreath'd  with  rock-weed 

wild— 
Gently  she  spoke,  **  Sad  Christian,  dry  thy  tear — 
Art  thou  afraid  ?  all  are  not  cruel  here. 
O !  still  more  wretched  may  my  portion  be. 
Stranger,  if  1  could  injure  thine  and  thee  ! 
And,  lo !  I  brin^',  from  banks  and  thickets  wild, 
Wood-strawberrifcs,  and  honey  for  thy  child." 

SPANISH   WOMAN. 

«  Whence  ?    Who  art  thou,  who,  in  this  fearful 
place. 
Dost  comfort  speak  to  one  of  Spanish  race  ?" 

INDIAN. 

<<  It  is  an  Indian  maid,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Thy  tale  of  sorrow  as  she  wander'd  near. 
I  loved  a  white  man  once — but  he  is  flown. 
And  now  I  wander  heartless  and  alone. 
I  traced  the  dark  and  winding  way  beneath ; 
But  well  I  know  to  lead  thee  hence  were  death. 
O,  say  !  what  fortunes  led  thee  o*er  the  wave. 
On  these  sad  shores  to  find,  perhaps,  a  grave  ?" 

SPANISH   WOMAN. 

**  Three  years  have  pass'd  since  a  fond  husband 
left 
Me,  and  this  infant,  of  his  love  bereft ; 
Him  I  have  follow 'd — need  I  tell  thee  more. 
Cast  helpless,  friendless,  hopeless,  on  this  shore  .^' 

INDIAN. 

**  0  *  did  he  love  thee  then  ?  let  death  betide. 
Yes,  from  this  cavern  I  will  be  thy  guide. 
Nay,  do  not  shrink !  from  Caracalla's  bay, 
E'en  now,  the  Spaniards  wind  their  march  this 

way. 
I  heard,  at  night-fall  as  I  paced  the  shore. 
But  yesterday,  their  cannon's  distant  roar. 
Wilt  thou  not  follow  ?    He  will  shield  thy  child,— 
The  Christian's  God, — through  passes  dark  and  wild 
He  will  direct  thy  way !    Come,  follow  me ; 
O,  yet  be  loved,  be  happy — and  be  free  I 
But  I,  an  outcast  on  my  native  plain. 
The  lost  Olola  ne'er  shall  smile  again  !" 
So  guiding  from  the  cave,  when  all  was  still. 
And  silent  pointing  to  the  farthest  hill. 
The  Indian  led,  till,  on  Itata's  side, 
The  Spanish  camp  and  night-fires  they  descried : 
Then  on  the  stranger's  neck  that  wild  maid  fell. 
And  said,  «  Thy  own  gods  prosper  thee  ! — ^Fare- 
well !" 

The  owl*  is  hooting  overhead — below, 
Oo  dusky  wing,  the  vampire-bat  sails  slow. 
Ongolroo  stood  before  the  cave  of  night. 
Where  the  great  wizard  sat: — a  lurid  light 
Was  on  his  face ;  twelve  giant  shadows  frown'd. 
His  mute  and  dreadful  ministers,  around. 

*  The  owl  is  an  object  of  peculiar  dread  to  the  Indians 
efChUi. 


Each  eyeball,  as  in  life,  was  seen  to  roll. 
Each  lip  to  move ;  but  not  a  Uving  soul 
Was  there,  save  bold  Ongolmo  and  the  seer. 
The  warrior  half  advanced  his  lilted  spear. 
Then  spoke— ^  Dread  master  of  tlie  secret  lost ! 
Say,  shall  the  Spaniards  welter  in  their  goie  ^ 
**  Let  these  mute  ministers  the  answer  teU," 
Replied  the  master  of  the  mightjr  spelL 
Then  every  giant  shadow,  as  it  stood. 
Lifted  on  high  a  skull  that  dropp'd  with  bkod. 
**  Wizard,  to  what  I  ask  do  thou  reply^* 
Say,  shall  I  live,  and  spurn  them  as  they  die  ?* 
'TWAS  silence.    **  Speak !"  he  cried— so  lokt  wu 

there- 
Earth  moan'd,  and  hollow  thunder  tbook  the  sir. 
Tis  pa^'d — the  phantoms,  with  a  rimek,  arc  iowi, 
And  the  grim  warrior  stands  in  the  wild  wood  ikM. 
St.  Pedro's  church  had  nmg  its  midnight  chinM,* 
And  the  gray  friars  were  chanting  at  their 
When  winds,  as  of  a  rushing  hnxricane, 
Shook  the  tall  windows  of  the  towerM 
Sounds,  more  than  earthly,  with  the  ttoni  una, 
And  a  dire  troop  are  pass'd  to  Andes*  oiowf. 
Where  mighty  spirits  in  mjrsterioos  ring 
Their  dread  prophetic  incantations  sing. 
Round  Chilian's  crater  smoke,  whose  lurid  U|kt 
Streams  high  against  the  hollow  eope  of  nigH 
Thy  genius,  Andes,  towering  o'er  the  rest. 
Rose  vast,  and  thus  a  spectre  shade  addrttsU 
**  Who  comes  so  swift  amid  the  ttoim  ? 
Ha !  I  know  thy  bloodless  form, 
I  know  thee,  angel,  who  thou  art. 
By  the  hissing  of  thy  dart ! 
'TIS  Death,  the  king !  the  rocks  aroond. 
Hark  !  echo  back  the  fearful  sound— 
Tis  Death,  the  king !  away,  away — 
The  famish'd  vulture  scents  its  prey- 
Spectre,  hence !  we  cannot  die— 
Thy  withering  weapons  we  defy  j 
Dire  and  potent  as  thou  art !" 
Then  spoke  the  phantom  of  th'  uplifted  dart,— 
**  Spirits  who  in  darkness  dwell, 
I  heard  far  off  your  secret  spell ! 
Enough,  on  yonder  fatal  shore. 
My  fiends  have  drank  your  children^  gort{ 
Lo !  I  come,  and  doom  to  fate 
The  murderers,  and  the  foe  you  hate ! 
Of  all  who  shook  their  hostile  spears. 
And  mark'd  their  way  through  blood  and  tcu% 
(Now  sleeping  still  on  yonder  plain,) 
But  one — one  only  shall  remain. 
Ere  thrice  the  mom  shall  shine  again.** 
Then  sung  the  mighty  spirits.    "  Tbee,**  Ihsy  sii^ 
«  Hail  to  thee.  Death !   All  hail,  to  Deatii  the  kiBf. 
The  battle  and  the  noise  is  o'ei^- 
The  penguin  flaps  her  wings  in  gore. 

**  Victor  of  the  southern  world. 
Whose  crimson  banners  were  unfarl*d 
O'er  the  silence  of  the  waves,-^ 
O'er  a  land  of  bleeding  slaves ! 
Stern  soldier,  where  is  now  thy  boast  ? 
Thy  iron  steeds,  thy  mailed  hosts  ? 
Hark  !  hark  !  they  are  his  latest  cries  ! 
Spirits,  hence ! — he  dies !  he  dies  !'* 

*  I  trust  this  poetica  licentia  may  be  pardoned 
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poem,  n  too  much  impeding  the  nar- 
64 


AEOUBIENT. 

BCdpdoo-CaMlo-LaiiUro— Wild  Indian 
Ndd-Zvinel-Mkiionaiy. 

oon  bad  now  1>egui  to  wane, 
diTia  left  the  southern  plain— 
ows,  Penco'b  port  and  bay, 
to  the  rammer  amiset  lay. 
mh  veteran,  who  bad  slowly  pass'd 
Ices  woods,  or  o'er  savannahs  vast, 
Mitient,  sees  the  city  spires 
m,  like  ascending  fires. 
town  sonnds  salute  biro,  as  more  near 
3  battlements  appear ; 
f  timnpets  ring,  at  intervals  j 
Btwers  from  the  rampart  walls, 
maiden  casts  an  anxious  eye, 
object  of  her  love  to  'spy, 
the  evening  light  illumes 
ances,  or  the  passing  plumes. 
Kwbridge  and  the  portal  arch 
«  long  battalion's  march ; 
ft  some  friend  remember'd  greets, 
g  crowd  that  throngs  the  streets. 
o*n  his  mule,  amid  the  throng, 
k,  Anselmo  rode  along,-^ 
lid  the  noise  of  arms,  appear'd 
nien  and  snowy  beard. 
heart  a  silent  prayer  bestow'd, 
vent's  massy  gate  he  rode— 
(then,  gratulating,  stand, 
logs  of  the  southern  land. 
arret  tolls  the  vesper-bell, 
iiy  man,  bis  evening  cell, 
rial  cheer,  no  beds  of  state,. 
nopies  his  coming  wait ; 
bread,  with  folded  hands, 
«d  that  gave,  a  while  he  stands  ; 
thoughts  of  earthly  sorrow  cease, 
lays  him  down  in  peace. 
w  different,  where  the  castle-hall 
idrtriumphant  festival : 
les  blaze,  and  flame  aloof,— 
shadows  streak  the  vaulted  roof, — 
off,  th'  illumined  windows  throw 
the  shore  and  seas  below. 
ains,  in  imperial  state, 
DO  canopy,  elate, 
Ule,  striking  loud  the  strings, 
minstrel  of  Valentia  sings. 
ner'd,  fill  the  bowl  again  ! 
>r»d,  raise  th'  heroic  strain  !" 
aldivia, «« sleep  is  on  thy  lid ! 
f— sing  the  war-song  of  the  Cid  !"• 
le  hall  of  jubilee 
vander'd  by  the  moonlight  sea  j 
io  dissonant  acclaim, 
out,  and  his  loved  country's  name. 
»es  the  trump's  insulting  sound, 
BS  impatient  from  the  ground ; 
)reast  indignantly,  and  cried, 
itiy  I  would  that  I  had  died 


On  the  sad  night  of  that  eventful  day 

When  on  the  ground  my  murder'd  father  lay ! 

I  should  not  then,  dejected  and  alone. 

Have  thought  I  heard  his  injured  spirit  groan. 

Ha !  was  it  not  his  form — ^his  face — ^his  hair . 

Hold,  soldier .'   Stem,  inhuman  soldier,  spare ! 

Ha !  is  it  not  bis  blood  ?   « Avenge,'  he  cries, 

*  Avenge,  my  son,  these  wounds ."   He  faints— he 

dies. 
Leave  me,  dread  shadow !  can  I  then  forget 
My  father's  look— bis  voice  ?  he  beckons  yet! 
Now  on  that  glimmering  rock  I  see  him  sUnd: 
'Avenge."   he  cries,  and  waves   his  dim-seen 

hand !" 
Thus  mused  the  youth,  distemper'd  and  forlorn. 
When,  hark  .'  the  sound  as  of  a  disUnt  horn 
Swells  o'er  the  surge:  he  tum'd  his  look  around. 
And  still,  with  many  a  pause,  be  hoard  the  sound: 
It  came  from  yonder  rocks ;  and,  list  •  what  strain 
Breaks  on  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  main  ? 
^  I  heard  the  song  of  gladness : 

It  seem'd  but  yesterday. 
But  it  tum'd  my  thoughts  to  madness. 
So  soon  it  died  away ! 
I  sound  my  sea-shell ;  but  in  vain  I  tiy 
To  bring  back  that  enchanting  harmony ! 
Hark .'  beard  ye  not  the  surges  say, 
O I  wretched  maid,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
O'er  the  moon-gleaming  ocean,  I'll  wander  away. 
And  paddle  to  Spain  in  my  light  canoe !" 
The  youth  drew  near,  by  the  strange  accents  led. 
Where  in  a  cave,  wild  sea-weeds  round  her  head. 
And  holding  a  large  sea-conch  in  her  hand, 
He  saw,  with  wildering  air,  an  Indian  maiden  stand, 
A  tatter'd  pauco*  o'er  her  shoulders  hung 
On  either  side,  her  long  black  locks  were  flung; 
And  now  by  the  moon's  glimmer,  he  espies 
Her  high  cheek  bones,  and  bright,  but  hollow,  eyes, 
Lautaro  spoke:  ««  O  !  say  what  cruel  wrong 
Weighs  on  thy  heart  f  maiden,  what  bodes  thy 

song  ?" 
She  answer'd  not,  but  blew  her  shell  again  j 
Then  thus  renew'd  the  desultory  strain: 
«  Yes,  yes,  we  must  forget!  the  world  is  wide j 
My  music  now  shall  be  the  dashing  tide: 
In  the  cakn  of  the  deep  I  will  frolic  and  swim 
With  the  breath  of  the  south,  o'er  the  sea-blossom,t 

skim. 
Now  listen— If  ever  you  meet  with  that  youth, 

0 !  do  not  his  falsehood  reprove. 
Nor  say,— though,  alas,  you  would  say  but  the 
truth— 
His  poor  Olola  died  for  love." 
Lautaro  stretch'd  his  hand— she  said,  *<  Adieu  !" 
And  o'er  the  glimmering  rocks  like  lightning  flew. 
He  follow 'd,  and  still  hoard  at  distance  swell 
The  lessening  echoes  of  that  mournful  shell. 
It  ceased  at  once — and  now  he  heard  no  more 
Than  the  sea's  murmur  dying  on  the  shore. 
"Olola  !— ha  !  his  sister  had  that  name  ! 
0,  horrid  fancies  !  shake  not  thus  his  frame." 


*  Indian  cloak. 

t  The  "  sea-blotBom,"  Holothuria,  known  to  seamen  by 
the  name  of  "Portuguese  man  of  war,*' is  among  the  mooi 
striking  and  beautiful  objects  in  the  calms  of  the  Souihcm 
ocean. 
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All  night  he  wtnder'd  by  the  desert  main. 
To  catch  the  melancholy  sounds  again. 

No  torches  blaze  in  Penco's  castled  hall 
That  echoed  to  the  midnight  festivaL 
The  way-worn  soldiers,  by  their  toils  opprest, 
•  Had  now  retired  to  silence  and  to  rest 
The  minstrel  only,  who  the  song  had  sung 
Of  the  brave  Cid,  as  o'er  the  strings  he  hang, 
Upon  the  instrument  had  fall*n  asleep. 
Weary,  and  now  was  hushM  in  slumbers  deep. 
Tracing  the  scenes  long  past,  in  busy  dreams 
Again  he  wanders  by  his  native  streams  | 
Or  tits,  his  evening  saraband  to  sing 
To  the  clear  Minho's  gentle  murmuring. 

Cold  o'er  the  freckled  clouds  the  morning  broke 
Aslant  ere  from  his  sliunbers  he  awoke : 
StiU  as  he  sat,  nor  yet  had  left  the  place. 
The  first  weak  light  fell  on  his  pallid  face. 
He  wakes — he  gazes  round — the  dawning  day 
Comes  from  the  deep,  in  garb  of  cloudy  gray. 
The  woods  with  crow  of  early  turkeys  ring, 
The  glancing  birds  beneath  the  castle  sing. 
And  the  sole  sun  his  rising  orb  displays, 
Radiant  and  reddening,  through  the  scatter'd  haze. 

To  recreate  the  languid  sense  a  while, 
When  earth  and  ocean  wore  their  sweetest  smile. 
He  wander'd  to  the  beach ;  the  early  air 
filew  soft,  and  lifted,  as  it  blew,  his  hair  i 
Flush'd  was  his  cheek ;  his  fiided  eye,  yet  bright, 
Shone  with  a  faint,  but  animated  light. 
While  the  soft  morning  ray  seem*d  to  bestow 
On  his  tired  mind  a  transient  kindred  glow. 
Then  the  sad  thought  of  young  Olola  rose. 
And  the  still  glen  beneath  the  mountain  snows. 
"  I  will  return,"  he  cried, "  and  whisper,  live ! 
And  say — (0  !  can  I  say  ?)  Forgive  !  forgive  !* 
As  thus,  with  shadow  stretching  o'er  the  sand. 
He  mused  and  wander'd  on  the  winding  strand, 
At  distance,  toss'd  upon  the  fuming  tide, 
A  dark  and  floating  substance  he  espied. 
He  stood,  and  where  the  eddying  suites  beat, 
An  Indian  corpse  was  roll'd  beneath  his  feet : 
The  hollow  wave  retired  with  sullen  sound-^ 
The  face  of  that  sad  corpse  was  to  the  ground ; 
It  seem'd  a  female,  by  the  slender  form ; 
He  touch'd  the  hand — it  was  no  longer  warm ) 
He  tum'd  its  face — 0!    God,  that  eye,  though 

dim, 
Seem'd  with  its  deadly  glare  as  fix'd  on  him. 
How  sunk  his  shuddering  sense,  how  changed  his 

hue. 
When  poor  Olola  in  that  corpse  he  knew  ! 
Lautaro,  rushing  from  the  rocks,  advanced ; 
His  keen  eye,  like  a  startled  eagle's,  glanced : 
'Tis  she  ! — he  knew  her  by  a  mark  impress 'd 
From  earliest  infancy  beneath  her  breast. 

**  0,  my  poor  sister !  when  all  hopes  were  past 
Of  meeting,  do  we  meet — thus  meet— at  last  ?" 
Then  full  on  Zarinel,  as  one  amazed. 
With  rising  wrath  and  stem  suspicion  gazed  $ 
(For  Zarinel  still  knelt  upon  the  sand, 
And  to  his  forehead  press 'd  the  dead  maid's  hand.) 

«  Speak  !  whence  art  thou  ?" 

Pale  Zarinel,  his  head 
tJpraising,  answered, 

"  Peace  is  with  the  dead !     J 


Him  dost  thou  seek  who  injured  thine  and  tfate .' 
Here— strike  the  fell  assassin— I  am  he  ."* 

"  Die .'"  he  ezdainM,  and  with  convuldve  ttut 
Instant  had  plunged  the  dagger  io  hit  beait. 
When  the  meek  father,  with  his  holy  book. 
And  placid  aspect,  met  his  frenzied  look^* 
He  trembled — struck  his  brow— «Dd,  tanung  rood, 
Flung  the  uplifted  dagger  to  the  gnnrad. 
Then  murmur'd— ^  Father,  Heayen  haf  hetrl  tky 

prayer— 
«  But  O !  the  sister  of  my  aoul—Uea  thcro! 
The  Christian's  God  has  triumphVi !  Father,  hci^ 
Some  earth  upon  her  bones,  whilst  I  go  weep!" 
Anselmo  with  calm  brow  approach'd  the  plM^ 
And  hasten'd  with  his  staff  his  faltering  pMe: 
«Ho  !  child  of  guUt  and  wretchcdocas,"  he  crisi, 
«  Speak  !"-^  Holy  father,"  the  sad  yooth  itpttsd, 
*^6od  bade  the  seas  th'  accusing  rietim  r^ 
Dead  at  my  feet,  to  teach  my  shuddering  soil 
Its  guilt :  O  !  &ther,  holy  father,  praj 
That  Heaven  may  take  the  deep  dire  coiae  svsy.' 

**  0 !  yet,"  Anselmo  cried,  **  live  and  repen^ 
For  not  in  vain  was  this  dread  warsiiig  scs^« 
The  deep  reproaches  of  thy  soul  I  spare. 
Go !  seek  Heaven's  peace  by  penitence  and  pn^v:* 

The  youth  arose,  yet  trembling  from  the  skoek, 
And  sever'd  from  the  dead  maid**  hair  a  lock— 
This  to  his  heart  with  trembling  hand  he  pras% 
And  dried  the  salt  sea  moisture  on  his  bceost 

They  laid  her  limbs  within  the  se»-beat  gESVt, 
And  pray'd,  «<  Her  soul,  O !  blessed  liaiy,  salt.** 

CAmroVn. 

ARGUBIENT. 

Midnight— Yaldlvia'S  tent— Mtaslonaiy— Marcb  to  *i 
valley  Arauco— First  sight  of  assembled 


The  watchman  on  the  tower  his  bugle  blew. 
And  swelling  to  the  mom  the  streamers  dew,— 
The  rampart  guns  a  dread  alarum  gave. 
Smoke  roll'd,  and  thunder  echoed  o'er  the  wave; 
When,  starting  from  his  couch,  Valdivia  cried, 
«  What  tidings?"  "Of  the  tribes!"  ascoaticpMi 
**  E'en  now,  prepared  thy  bulwarks  to  assail. 
Their  gathering  numbers  darken  all  the  vale  V* 
Valdivia  call'd  to  the  attendant  youth, 
**  Philip,"  he  cr'.ed,  *<  belike  thy  words  have  tralki 
The  formidable  host,  by  holy  James, 
Might  well  appal  our  priests  and  city  dames 

<*Dost  thou  not  fear? "Sty — dost  thou  boI 

reply  ? 
Now  by  the  rood,  and  all  the  saints  on  hi^ 
I  hold  it  sio — that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  hand 
Against  thy  brothers  in  thy  native  land ! 
But,  as  thou  saidst,  those  mighty  enemies 
Me  and  my  feeble  legions  would  despise. 
Yes,  by  our  holy  lady,  thou  shalt  ride. 
Spectator  of  their  prowess,  by  my  side .' 
Come  life,  come  death,  our  battle  shall  display 
Its  ensigns  to  the  earliest  beam  of  day ! 
With  louder  summons  ring  the  rampart  bell. 
And  haste  the  shriving  father  from  his  cell— 
A  soldier's  heart  rejoices  in  alarms : 
And  let  the  trump  at  midnight  sound  to  arms !" 

And  now,  obedient  to  the  chiePs  commands, 
The  gray-hair'd  priest  before  the  soldier  standi  i 
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ValdiTia  criad,  **  fi«ree  ire  our  toe§, — 
rent  of  wir  God  only  knows  f-^ 
le  raDg^-Ffttber,  thii  very  night 
tend  tbe  bigk  and  holy  rite. 
not  that  I  doubt  of  victory, 
eliBat  or  death  before  mine  eye,— 
I  not!  But,  whatsoe'er  befall, 
t!  I  woold  part  in  peace  with  aU. 
rtaio— his  ingenuous  mind 
wj  frieTe,  if  late  I  seem'd  unkind :— • 
•art  ipealt— though  £ur  from  virtue's  way 
I  lure  hath  led  my  steps  astray, 
I  txereise  of  barbarous  power 
vy  shrinking  conscience  at  this  hour. 
^  pasaions  oft  my  spirit  fire, 
1  a  moment,  and  the  next  expire ; 
Mws  it^— There  is  somewhat  more- 
it,  here— here,  on  this  distant  shore 
cj,  tbe  Indian  multitudes,  prevail, 
ood  fword  and  these  firm  sinews  £ul) 
Isadly  enemies  be  found, 
,*  vnabsolved,  upon  the  ground, 
an^— thy  look,  thy  reverend  age, 
I  my  poor  remains  from  barbarous  rage ) 
aajat  pay  the  last  sad  obsequies, 
npM  earth  where  a  brave  soldier  lies  i — 

with  thee !" 

By  the  torches'  light, 
pioeanion  moves :  the  solemn  rite 
t  through  the  aisles  and  arches  dim, 
is,  is  heard  th'  imploring  hymn, 
still,  that  only  you  might  heai^— 
ind  slmder  tapers  burning  clear, 
M  Anselmo's  pallid  brow  illumes, 
«•  on  the  mailed  soldier's  plumes) — 
iding  ftr,  only  the  iron  tread, 
id  through  the  cloisters  of  the  dead. 
oods  are  wandering  o'er  the  heaven's 
•  wayi 

the  camp,  at  times,  a  horse's  neigh 
the  ear  i  and  on  the  rampart  heightf 
Ml  proclaims  the  middle  watch  of  night 
1  tapert  solitary  ray, 
is  toit,  the  sovereign  soldier  lay. 
M,  Bf  shadowy  dreams  arise,  he  roams 
t  pavilions  and  imperial  domes, 
nces,  and  battlements,  and  towers, 
air  oVr  rich  romantic  bowers. 
I  vIsiODary  pomp  is  past, — 
t  eonrt  sounds  to  the  moaning  blast, — 
'•■It  appears^-^where,  with  swoln  eyes, 
I  fnm  their  orbs,  a  dead  man  lies  i 
pDls  corpse  .'^ — roll  on,  ye  drums, 
I  the  great,  the  proud  Pizarro,  comes ! 
wr  richest  gems,  let  fortune  strew 
mighty  conqueror  of  Peru .' 

are. 

36  necessary  to  mj  here,  that  whenever  the 

Mmded  a  citj,  after  the  immediate  walls  of 

Ir  fint  obgea  was  to  build  a  church,  and  to 

IS  much  pomp  as  possible,  the  ecclesiastical 

rformed.    Hence  the  cathedrals  founded  by 

merica,  were  of  transcendent  beauty  and 

« 

h  who  fiiit  penetrated  Into  Chili,  was  after- 

gled. 


Ah !  turn  and  sec    a  dagger  in  his  hand 
With  scowling  brow«-4ee  the  assassin  stand ! 
Pizarro  £Uls  !*— he  welters  in  his  gore ! 
Lord  of  the  western  world,  art  thou  no  more  ? 
Valdivia,  hark . — it  was  another  groan ! 
Another  shadow  comes ! — it  is  thy  own  ! 
Ah,  bind  not  thus  his  arms !— ^ive,  give  him  breath  * 
Wipe  from  his  bleeding  brow  those  damps  of  death ! 

Valdivia,  starting,  woke :— he  is  alone  t 
The  taper  in  his  tent  yet  dimly  shone: 
**  Lautaro,  haste  !"  he  cried )  **  Lautaro,  save 
Thy  dying  master  !— Ah !  is  this  the  brave. 
The  haughty  victor  ?— Hush,  the  dream  is  past ! 
The  early  trumpets  ring  the  second  blast ! 
Arm,  arm^-E'en  now,  th'  impatient  charger 

neighs ! 
Again,  from  tent  to  tent,  the  trumpet  brays !" 
By  torch-light,  then,  Valdivia  gave  command, 
<*  Haste,  let  Del  Oro  take  a  chosen  band. 
With  watchful  caution,  on  his  fleetest  steed, 
A  troop  observant  on  the  heights  to  lead !" 

Now  beautiful,  beneath  the  heaven's  gray  arch, 
Appear'd  the  main  battalion's  moving  march ; 
The  banner  of  the  cross  was  borne  before. 
And  next,  with  aspect  sad,  and  tresses  hoar. 
The  holy  man  went  thoughtfully,  and  prest 
A  crucifix,  in  silence,  to  his  breast. 
Valdivia,  all  in  plated  steel  array'd, 
Upon  whose  crest  the  mom's  effulgence  playM, 
Majestic  rein'd  his  steed,  and  seem'd  alone. 
Worthy  the  southern  world's  imperial  throne. 
His  features  through  the  barred  casque  that  glow. 
His  pole-axe,  pendent  from  the  saddle  bow ; 
His  steely  armour,  and  the  glitter  bright 
Of  his  drawn  sabre,  in  the  orient  light, 
Speak  him  not,  now,  for  knightly  tournament 
Array'd,  but  on  emprise  of  prowess  bent. 
And  deeds  of  deadly  strife :  in  bk)oming  pride, 
Th'  attendant  youth  rode,  pensive,  by  his  side. 
Their  pennon'd  lances,  waving  in  the  wind. 
Two  hundred  clanking  horsemen  tramp'd  behind, 
In  iron  harness  clad — the  bugles  blew. 
And  high  in  air  the  sanguine  ensigns  flew. 
The  arbalesters  next,  with  cross-bows  slung, 
March 'd,  whilst  the  plumed  Moors  their  cymbals 

swtmg. 
Auxiliar  Indians  here,  a  various  train. 
With  spears  and  bows,  darken 'd  the  distant  plain. 
Drums  roll'd,  and  fifes  re-echoed  shrill  and  clear. 
At  intervals,  as  near  and  yet  more  near, 
While  flags  and  intermingled  halberts  shine. 
The  long  battalion  drew  its  passing  line. 
Last  roll'd  the  heavy  guns,  a  sable  tier. 
By  Indians  drawn,  with  match-men  in  the  rear 
And  many  a  straggling  mule  and  sumpter  train 
Closed  the  embattled  order  on  the  plain, 
Till  naught  beneath  the  azure  sky  appears 
But  the  projecting  points  of  scarce-discover'd  spears. 

Slow  up  the  hill,  with  floating  vapours  hoar. 
Or  by  the  blue  lake's  long  retiring  shore, 
Now  seen  distinct,  through  the  disparting  haze. 
The  glittering  file  its  banner'd  length  displays ; 
Now  winding  from  the  woods,  again  appears 
The  moving  line  of  matchlocks  and  of  spears, 
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Part  seen,  part  lost :  the  long  illustrious  march 
Circling  the  swamp,  now  draws  its  various  arch ; 
And  seems,  as  on  it  moves,  meandering  slow, 
A  radiant  segment  of  a  living  bow. 

Five  days  the  Spaniards,  trooping  in  array. 
O'er  plains,  and  headlands,  held  their  eastern  way. 
On  the  sixth  early  dawn,  with  shuddering  awe, 
And  horror,  in  ihe  last  defile  they  saw. 
Ten  pendent  heads,  from  which  the  gore  still  run, 
All  gashM  and  grim,  and  blackening  in  the  san  s 
These  were  the  gallant  troop  that  passM  before, 
The  Indians*  vast  encampment  to  explore, — 
Led  by  Del  Oro,  now  with  many  a  wound 
Pierced,  and  a  headless  trunk  upon  the  ground. 
The  horses  startled,  as  they  trampM  in  blood ; 
The  troops  a  moment  half-recoiling  stood. 

But  boots  not  now  to  pause,  or  to  retire  { 
Valdivia's  eye  flash'd  with  indignant  fire  t 
«  Onward !  brave  comrades,  to  the  pass  !'*  he  cried — 
<* Onward!"  th'  impatient  cuirassiers  replied. 

And  now,  up  to  the  hill's  ascending  crest, 
With  animated  look  and  beating  breast. 
He  urged  his  steed — when,  wide  beneath  his  eye. 
He  saw,  in  long  expanse,  Arauco's  valley  lie. 

Far  as  the  labouring  sight  could  stretch  its  glance, 
One  undulating  mass  of  club  and  lance, — 
One  animated  surface  seem'd  to  fill 
The  many  stirring  scene,  from  hill  to  hill : 
To  the  deep  mass  he  pointed  with  his  sword, 
*<  Banner,  advance  f "  Give  out  ^  Castile !"  the  word. 

Instant  the  files  advance — the  trumpets  bray. 
And  now  the  host,  in  terrible  array. 
Ranged  on  the  heights  that  overlook  the  plain, 
Has  halted: — 

But  the  task  were  long  and  vain 
To  say  what  nations,  from  the  seas  that  roar 
Round  Patagonia's  melancholy  shore ; 
From  forests,  brown  with  everlasting  shades ; 
From  rocks  of  sunshine,  white  with  prone  cascades ; 
From  snowy  summits  where  the  llama  roams, 
Oft  bending  o'er  the  cataract  as  it  foams  i 
From  streams,  whose  bridges*  tremble  from  the 

steep ; 
From  lakes,  in  summer's  sweetest  light  asleep ) 
Indians,  of  sullen  brow  and  giant  limb, 
With  clubs  terrific,  and  with  aspects  grim, 
Flock'd  fearless. — 

When  they  saw  the  Spanish  line 
Arranged,  and  front  to  front,  descending  shine, 
Burst — instant  burst,  the  universal  cry — 
(Ten  thousand  spears  uplifted  to  the  sky)— 
**  Tyrants,  we  come  to  conquer  or  to  die !" 

Grim  Mariantu  led  the  Indian  force 
A-left ;  and,  rushing  to  the  foremost  horse, 
Hurl'd  with  unerring  aim  th'  involving  thong,— 
Then  fearless  sprung  amidst  the  mailed  throng. 

Valdivia  saw  the  horse,  entangled,  reel. 
And  shouting,  as  he  rode, "  Castile  !  Castile !" 
Led  on  the  charge : — like  a  descending  flood. 
It  swept,  till  every  spur  was  black  with  blood. 
His  force  a-right,  where  Elicura  led, 
A  thousand  spears  went  hissing  overhead. 
And  feather'd  arrows,  of  each  varying  hue. 
In  glancing  arch,  beneath  the  sunbeams  flew. 

•  Bode  hanging  bridges,  constructed  t>y  the  nativet. 


Dire  was  the  strife,  when  tident  Tcncapel  ' 

Advancing,  in  the  front  of  carnage,  felL 

At  once,  Ongolmo,  Elicura,  nish*d. 

And  swaying  their  huge  dubs  together,  cnuhM 

Horseman  and  horse;  then  bathed  their  haods  ii 

gore, 
And  limb  from  limb  the  panting  carcta  tore. 
Caupolican,  where  the  main  battle  bleeds. 
Hosts,  and  succeeding  hosts,  mdaimted  iMdi, 
Till,  torn  and  shatter'd  by  the  eeaselest  ire, 
Thousand8,with  gnashing  teeth,  and  deocfaed^enib 

expire. 
Pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds,  Ongolmo  ttet. 
And  grasps  his  club  terrific  as  he  diet. 

With  breathless  expectation,  on  the  height, 
Lantaro  watch'd  the  long  and  dabiout  fight: 
Pale  and  resign'd  the   meek   man  ttood,  aal 

prets'd 
More  close  the  holy  image  to  his  breaat 
Now  nearer  to  the  fight  Lantaro  drew. 
When  on  the  ground  a  warrior  met  his  Tiew, 
Upon  whose  features  memory  seem'd  to  trace 
A  iaint  resemblance  of  his  father*^  faee  i 
O'er  him  a  horseman,  with  collected  migjbt. 
Raised  his  uplifted  sword,  in  act  to  amite. 
When  the  youth  springing  on,  without  a  wad, 
Snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  wearied  gnsp  the  suvri, 
And  smote  the  horseman  through  the  crest :  ajeO 
Of  triumph  burst,  as  to  the  ground  he  felL 
Lautaro  shouted,  *<  On !  bnve  brothen,  en ! 
Scatter  them,  like  the  snow  !-^the  day  is  won ! 
Lo,  I !  Lautaro, — Attacapac's  son  !** 

The  Indians  turn :  again  the  battle  bkedt— 
Cleft  are  the  helms,  and  crushM  the  stiuggting  stecdL 
The  bugle  sounds,  and  faint  with  toil  and  heat, 
Some  straggling  horsemen  to  the  hills  retreat 
"  Stand,  brave  companions  !"  bold  Valdiva  cried, 
And  shook  his  sword,  in  recent  carnage  died. 
"  0 !  droop  not— droop  not  yet — all  is  not  oIh^ 
Brave,  faithful  friends,  one  glorious  saDy  more  !— 
Where  is  Lautaro  ?  leaps  his  willing  sword 
Now  to  avenge  his  long-indulgent  lord  f** 
He  waited  not  for  answer,  but  again 
Spurr'd  to  the  centre  of  the  horrid  plain. 
Clubs,  arrows,  spears,  the  spot  of  death  cnckse. 
And  fainter  now  the  Spanish  shouts  arose. 
'Mid  ghastly  heaps  of  many  a  bleeding  eotpse, 
Lies  the  caparison 'd  and  dying  hone. 
While  still  the  rushing  multitudes  asnil. 
Vain  is  the  fiery  tube,  the  twisted  mail ! 
The  Spanish  horsemen  faint :  long  yells 
As  the  dragg'd  ensign  trails  the  goiy  ground. 
**  Shout,  for  the  chief  is  seized !"— a 

cries 
Burst  forth — **  Valdivia !  for  the  tacrifict !" 
And  lo,  in  silent  dignity  resignM, 
The  meek  Anselmo,-  led  in  bonds,  behind ! 
His  hand  upon  his  breast,  young  Zarinel 
Amidst  a  group  of  mangled  Indians  fell: 
The  spear,  that  to  his  heart  a  passage  found. 
Left  poor  Olola's  hair  within  the  wound. 

Now  all  is  hush'd — save  where,  at  times,  akm 
Deep  midnight  listens  to  a  distant  moan. 
Save  where  the  condors  clamour,  overhead. 
And  strike  with  sounding  beaks  the  hehneti  of  tks 

dead. 
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l»nn§n)arm  hit  long-Ion  aon,  and  dief— Diseorery— 
wlnrion  with  theold  warrior^  ftineial,attd  prophetic 
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moni  retnnis,  uid  reddening  teems  to  shed 
ny  of  gloiy  on  the  patriot  dead ! 
id  the  dark  stone,  the  victor  chie6  behold ! 
on  thdr  locks  the  gouts  of  gore  hang  cold ! 
c  stuids  the  brave  Caupolican,  the  pride 
liiU,  yoiiiig  Lautaro  by  his  side ! 
the  glim  drele,  pendent  from  the  wood, 
!▼•  hnndied  Spanish  heads  are  dropping  blood. 
1  faiind  the  pipes  of  death :  in  festive  dance, 
bidtui  maids  with  myrtle  boughs  advance ) 
tinkling  seaFshells  on  their  ankles  ring, 
Ailing  thus  the  victor  yoath,  they  singt— 

•OVO  OF  DTDIAir  MAIDS. 

1. 

dioiit  ibr  Lintiio,  the  yotmg  and  the  brave  I 
um  of  whose  strength  was  uplifted  to  save, 
B  the  steeds  of  the  strangers  came  rushing 

amain, 
the  ghosts  of  our  fathers  look'd  down  on  the 

tkdn! 

S. 

rw  eife,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  was  o*er, 
tkoonnd  brave  warriors  were  cold  in  their 
gorei 
D  In  front,  jroong  Lautaro  invincible  stood. 
Hie  bones  and  iron  men  roll'd  in  their  blood ! 


tlie  snows  of  the  mountain  are  swept  by  the 

blast, 
saithiiiiake  of  death  o'er  the  white  men  has 

passMs 
t.  Chili,  in  triumph !  the  battle  is  won, 
we  danee  round  the  heads  that  are  black  in 

tbe  ivn !» 

Bfaio,  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  profoudd, 
im\l  an  anxious  look  inquiring  round, 
is  nqt  here ! — Say,  does  my  father  live  ?*' 
ngcr  Tdees  could  an  answer  give, 
faltering  footsteps  and  declining  head, 
ilowly  bj  an  aged  Indian  led, 
ided  and  weak  the  mountain  chief  appears  $ 
e,  live !"  Lautaro  cried,  with  bursting  tears, 
Sell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissmg  press M, 
folding  arms,  his  gray  hairs  to  his  breast. 
Ive !  I  am  thy  son — thy  long-lost  child !" 
irarrior  raised  his  look,  and  faintly  smiled-^ 
II,  mj  country,  is  avenged  !"  he  cried : 
son !" — then  sunk  upon  a  shield — and  died 
ataro  knelt  beside  him,  as  he  bow'd, 
dss'd  his  bleeding  breast,  and  wept  aloud. 
loonds  of  sadness  through  .the  circle  ran, 
1  thus,  with  lifted  axe,  Caupolican, — 
at,  for  our  fathers,  brothers,  children,  slain, 
thoQ  repay,  ruthless,  inhuman  Spain  ?-^ 


Here,  on  the  scene  with  recent  slaughter  red. 
To  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  brave  who  bled. 
Raise  we,  to-day^  the  war-feast  of  the  dead. 
Bring  forth  the  chief  in  bonds ! — ^Fathers,  to-daj, 
Devote  we  to  our  gods  the  noblest  prey.^' 

Lautaro  tum'd  his  eyes,  and,  gazing  round. 
Beheld  Valdivia,  and  Anselmo,  bound ! 
One  stood  in  arms,  as  with  a  stem  despair. 
His  helmet  cleft  in  twain,  his  temples  bare,— 
Where  streaks  of  blood,  ^at  dropt  upon  his  nutil. 
Served  but  to  show  his  face  more  deadly  pales 
His  eyebrows,  dark  and  resolute,  he  bent. 
And  stood,  composed,  to  wait  the  dire  event. 

Still  on  the  cross  his  looks  Anselmo  cast. 
As  if  all  thought  of  this  vain  world  was  paas'd^— 
And  in  a  world  of  light,  without  a  shade. 
E'en  now  his  meek  and  guileless  spirit  stray'd. 
Where  stood  the  Spanish  chief,  a  muttering  sound 
Rose,  and  each  club  was  lifted  from  the  ground  i 
When,  starting  from  his  father's  corpse,  his  sword 
Waving  before  his  once  triumphant  lord, 
Lautaro  cried,  **  My  breast  shall  meet  the  blow  t 
But  save— save  him,  to  whom  my  life  I  owe !" 

Valdivia  mark'd  him  with  unmoved  eye, . 
Then  look'd  upon  his  bonds,  nor  deign'd  reply  | 
When  Mariantu, — stealing  with  slow  pace, 
And  lifting  high  his  iron-jagged  mace,— 
Smote  him  to  earth :  a  thousand  voices  rose. 
Mingled  with  shouts  and  yells,  *'  So  fall  our 
foes !" 

Lautaro  gave  to  tears  a  moment's  space. 
As  black  in  death  he  mark'd  Valdivia's  face. 
Then  cried,  — ^  Chiefs,  friends,  and  thou,  C^upoli- 

can, 
O,  spare  this  innocent  and  holy  man  ! 
He  never  sail'd  rapacious  o'er  the  deep. 
The  gold  of  blood-polluted  lands  to  heap. 
He  never  gave  the  armed  hosts  his  aid-— 
But  meekly  to  the  Mighty  Spirit  pray'd. 
That  in  all  lands  the  sounds  of  wo  might  cease. 
And  brothers  of  the  wide  world  dwell  in  peace !" 
The  victor  youth  saw  generous  sympathy 
Already  steal  to  every  warrior's  eye ; 
Then  thus  again  t—f*  0,  if  this  filial  tear 
Bear  witness  my  own  father  was  most  dear  \ — 
If  this  uplifted  arm,  this  bleeding  steel 
Speak,  for  my  country  what  I  felt,  and  feel  | 
If,  at  this  hour,  I  meet  her  high  applause. 
While  my  heart  beats  still  ardent  in  her  cause  r— 
Hear,  and  forgive  these  tears  that  grateful  flow, 
O !  hear  how  much  to  this  poor  man  I  owe. 

"  I  was  a  child — ^when  to  my  sire's  abode. 
In  Chilian's  vale,  the  armed  horsemen  rode  t 
Me,  whilst  my  father  cold  and  breathless  lay. 
Far  off  the  crested  soldiers  bore  away. 
And  for  a  captive  sold.    No  friend  was  near. 
To  mark  a  young  and  orphan  stranger's  tear : 
This  humble  man,  with  kind  parental  care, 
Snatch'd  me  from  slavery — saved  from  dark  de- 
spair; 
And  as  my  years  increased,  protected,  fed. 
And  breathed  a  father^s  blessings  on  my  head. 
A  Spanish  maid  was  with  him :  need  I  speak  ? 
Behold,  affection's  tenr  still  wets  my  cheek ! 
Years,  as  they  pass'd,  matured  in  ripening  grace 
Her  form  unfolding,  and  her  beauteous  face: 
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She  hemrd  mj  orphan  tale ;  she  loved  to  hear, 
And  sometiiDet  for  ny  fortunes  dropp'd  a  tear. 

**  Valdivia  saw  me,  now  in  blooming  age. 
And  claim  *d  me  from  the  father  as  his  page ; 
The  chief  too  cherish'd  me — yea,  saved  my  life, 
When  in  Peru  arose  the  civil  strife. 
Yet  still  remembering  her  I  loved  so  well. 
Oft  I  return *d  to  the  gray  father's  cell : 
His  voiee  instructed  me  s  recall'd  my  youth 
From  rude  idolatry  to  heavenly  truth  t 
Of  this  hereafter.    He  my  darkling  mind 
Clear*d,  and  from  low  and  sensual  thoughts  refined. 
Then  first,  with  feelings  new  impress'd,  I  ttzove 
To  hide  the  tear  of  tenderness  and  love : 
Amid  the  fairest  maidens  of  Peru, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  one  only  object  knewi 
I  lived  that  object's  love  and  faith  to  share; 
He  saw,  and  bless'd  u«  with  a  father's  prayer. 

**  Here,  at  Valdivia's  last  and  stem  command, 
I  -came    a  stranger  in  my  native  land ! 
Anselmo  (so  him  call — now  most  in  need 
And  standing  here  in  bonds,  for  whom  I  plead) 
Came,  by  our  chief  so  summon 'd,  and  for  aid 
To  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Christians  pray*dt 
Here  as  a  son  I  loved  him,  but  I  left 
A  wife,  a  child,  of  my  fond  cares  bereft. 
Never  to  see  again — for  death  awaits 
My  entrance  now  in  Lima's  jealous  gates. 

**  Caupolican,  didst  thou  thy  father  love  ? 
Did  his  last  dying  look  affection  move  .^* 
Pity  this  aged  man ;  unbend  thy  brow  s 
He  wan  my  father— is  my  fatbn  now  !" 

Contenting  mercy  marks  each  warrior's  mien. — 
But  who  is  this  ? — what  pallid  form  is  seen  ? 
As  cnish'd  already  by  the  fatal  blow,— 
Bound,  and  with  looks  white  as  a  wreath  of  snow,— 
Her  hands  upon  her  breast, — scarce  drawn  her 

breath,-— 
A  Spanish  woman  knelt,  expecting  death. 
Whilst,  borne  by  a  dark  warrior  at  her  side. 
An  infant  shrunk  from  the  red  plumes,  and  cried. 
Lautaro  started^— 

**  Injured  maid  of  Spain ! 


Me ! — roe  f-^,  take  me  to  thine  arms  again !" 
She  heard  his  voice, — ^with  rushing  thoughts  op- 

press'd. 
And  one  faint  sigh,  she  sunk  upon  his  breast 

Caupolican,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
**  Live !  live,  Lautaro !  and  his  beauteous  bride .' 
Live,  aged  father !" — and  forthwith  commands 
A  warrior  to  unbind  Anselmo's  hands. 
She  raised  her  head  .*  his  eyes  first  met  her  view — 
(As  round  Lautaro 's  neck  her  arms  she  threw)— 
**  Ah,  no !"  she  feebly  spoke  ;  "  it  is  not  true ! — 
It  is  some  form  of  the  distemper'd  brain  !" 
Then  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast  again. 

Dark  flashing  eyes,  terrific,  glared  around : 
Here,  his  brains  scatter'd  by  the  deadly  wound. 
The  Spanish  chief  lay,  on  the  gory  ground. 
With  lowering  brows,  and  mace  yet  dropping 

blood, 
And  clotted  hair,  there  Mariantu  stood. 
Anselmo  mournful,  yet  in  sorrow  mild. 
Stood  opposite : — '*  A  blessing  on  your  child," 
The  woman  said,  as  slow  revived  her  waking  sense, 
And  then,  with  looks  aghast,  *<  0  bear  us  hence !" 


Now  all  th'  assembled  cbieCi,  asaenting,  cried, 
**  Live,  live !   Lautaro  and  his  beauteous  bride !" 
With  eager  arms,  Lautaro  matcfa'd  his  hoy. 
And  kias'd  him  in  an  agony  of  joy ; 
Then  to  Anselmo  gave,  who  tUove  to  speak. 
And  felt  the  tear  first  bnraing  on  hit  dieeki 
The  infant  held  his  neck  with  ttriet  cmhnee, 
And  kiss'd  his  pale  emaciated  face. 

From  the  drnd  scene,  wet  with  ValdiviaH  foic, 
His  wan  and  trembling  charge  Lautaro  bore. 
There  was  a  bank,  where  slept  the  summer  ligU, 
A  small  stream  whispering  went  in  mazes  bright, 
And  stealing  from  the  sea,  the  wettera  wind 
Waved  the  magnolias  on  the  slope  inclined: 
The  woodpecker,  in  glittering  plumage  grsca, 
And  echoing  bill,  beneath  the  tiought  wat  ttca; 
And,  arch'd  with  gay  and  pendent  flowers  aterc. 
The  floripondio*  its  rich  trellis  wove. 
Lautaro  bent  with'  lookt  of  love  and  joy 
O'er  his  yet  trembling  wife  and  beautcoos  boj. 

<*  O,  by  what  miracle,  beloved !  tay. 
Hast  thou  escaped  the  perils  of  the  way 
From  Lima,  where  our  peaceful  dwelling  stood, 
To  these  terrific  shores,  this  vale  of  blood?" 
Waked  by  his  voice,  as  from  the  tleep  of  dtttk. 
Faint  she  replied,  with  slow  recovering  brcatk, 
*<  Who  shall  express,  when  thou,  best  fneni 

gone. 
How  sunk  my  heart  *— deserted  and  alooe 
*  Would  I  were  with  thee !'  oft  I  sat  and 
When  the  pale  moon  shone  on  the  silent 
At  length  resolved,  I  sought  thee  o'ier  the  sett: 
The  brave  bark  cheerly  went  befeie  tlM  hntu^ 
That  arms  and  soldiers  to  Valdivia  bore. 
From  Lima  bound  to  Chili's  southern  shore 
I  seized  the  fair  occasion — ocean  smiled. 
As  to  the  sire  I  bore  his  lisping  child. 
The  storm  arose :  with  loud  and  sudden  sho^ 
The  vessel  sunk,  disparting  on  a  rock. 
Some  mariners,  amidst  the  billows  wild. 
Scarce  saved,  in  one  small  boat,  me  and  ny  ehiU: 
What  I  have  borne,  a  captive  since  that  day— 
(Forgive  these  tears) — I  scarce  have  heart  to  siy ! 
None  pitied,  save  one  gentle  Indian  maid— 
A  wild  maid, — of  her  looks  I  was  afraid ; 
Her  long  black  hair  upon  her  shoulders  fell. 
And  in  her  hand  she  bore  a  wreathed  sheQ.** 

Lautaro  for  a  moment  tum'd  aside. 
And, «  0 !  my  sister !"  with  faint  voiee  he  crkd. 
**  Already  free  from  sorrow  and  alarms, 
I  clasp'd  in  thought  a  husband  in  my  arms. 
When  a  dark  warrior,  station'd  on  the  height, 
Who  held  his  solitary  watch  by  night. 
Before  me  stood,  and  lifting  high  his  lance 
Exclaim 'd, «  No  further,  on  thy  life,  advance !' 
Faint,  wearied,  sinking  to  the  earth  with  dread 
Back  to  the  dismal  cave  my  steps  he  led. 
Duly  at  eve,  within  the  craggy  cleft. 
Some  water,  and  a  cake  of  maize,  were  left : 
The  thirteenth  sun  unseen  went  down  the  sky: 
When  morning  came,  they  brought  me  forth  to  die 
But  hush'd  be  every  sigh,  each  t>oding  fear. 
Since  all  I  sought  on  earth,  and  all  I  love,  is  here : 


•  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beaoUfiil 
plants  of  South  America. 
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mot  iiiMd  his  hands^  with  gUsteoiog  eje, 

A  ltfg«  tad  nduat  butterfly, 

'Mt*A  near  hit  lace ;  with  looks  of  lore, 

k  and  ttndeniessy  Lautaro  strove 

Mr  wounded  heart  i  the  iioly  sire, 

fkiDt  lifted  with  a  transient  fire, 

r  tiMOB,  and  to  Heayen  his  prayer  addrest, 

ith  uplifted  hands,  he  wept  and  blest. 

ian  came,  with  feathers  crown 'd, 

t  before  Lautaro  on  the  ground. 

idiBcs,  Indian  f> 

QTDIAV. 

«When  Iledtiiysire, 
to  llioa  snw^t  upon  his  shield  expire. 
If  ulaen,  didst  thou  mark  no  trace, 
nd  lookSy  oi  a  remember'd  face  f 
I  nmmnbn  Isdabel  ?  Look,  here ! 
fiither^  hatchet  and  his  spear.*' 
rd.of  Bsy  infant  dajrs,  how  I  rejoice," 
aiii,  <*oiiee  more  to  hear  that  voice ! 
a  dieam,  since  last  we  met,  has  fled— 
•Ivved  sister,  thou  art  dead  !'* 

nmsAir. 

le  to  guide  thee,  through  untrodden  ways, 
wm  Tall^,  where  thy  father's  days 
n^  S  where  every  cave,  and  every  tree, 
m  to  mom,  remember'd  him  of  thee !" 
n  cried, "  Here,  faithful  Indian,  stay ; 
last  sad  duty  yet  to  pay, 
irhile  we  part : — ^Tbou  here  remain :" 
B,  aad  pass'd  like  lightning  o'er  the  plain. 
nt,  Castilian  maid !  thy  vain  alarms  ! 
re  he  comet— his  father  in  his  arms !" 
'  leid,"  he  cried.— The  Indian,  sad  and  still, 
I  from  wood  to  vale,  from  vale  to  hill ; 
nt  tired,  and  hush'd  a  while  to  rest, 
in  a  dretm,  upon  its  mother's  breast ; 
live  mother  gray  Anselmo  led : 
Luitaio  bore  his  father  dead. 
th  the  branching  palms  they  slept  at  night . 
an  birds  waked  them  ere  the  morning 
^t. 

beir  path,  in  distant  view,  appear'd 
mtain  smoke,  that  its  dark  column  rear'd 
let'  summits,  in  the  pale  blue  sky, 
heir  icy  pinnacles  so  high. 
rs  they  onward  held  their  eastern  way  t 
ifUi  rising  mom  before  them  lay 
I  kme  glen,  amid  whose  windings  green 
rrior's  loved  and  last  abode  was  seen. 
ce  went  up/— stillness  was  all  around, 
ier«  the  waters  fell  with  soothing  sound, 
lere  the  thenca  sung  so  loud  and  clear, 
bright  humming-bird  was  spinning  near. 
i  all  human  tumults  seem'd  to  cease, 
isbine  rested  on  the  spot  of  peace ; 
rtles  bloom'd  as  fragrant  and  as  green 
lutaro  scarce  had  left  the  scene, 
his  ear  the  falling  water's  spray 
swelling  with  the  sounds  of  yesterday. 
ere  yonder  rock  the  aged  cedars  shade, 
hall  my  father's  bones  in  peace  be  laid." 
tth  the  cedar's  shade  they  dug  the  ground ; 
all  and  sad  communion  gather'd  round. 


Beside  the  grave  stood  aged  Izdabel, 

And  broke  the  spear,  and  cried,  **  Farewell  .*— ^sre- 

well !— " 
Lautaro  hid  his  face,  and  sigh'd  **  Adieu !" 
As  the  stone  hatchet  in  the  grave  he  threw. 
The  little  child,  that  to  its  mother  clung. 
With  sidelong  looks,  that  on  her  garment  hung. 
Listen 'd,  half-shrinking,  as  with  awe  profound. 
And  dropt  its  flowers,  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 
The  alpaca,  now  grown  old,  and  almost  wild. 
Which  poor  Olola  cherish *d,  when  a  child. 
Came  from  the  mountains,  and  with  earnest  gast, 
Seem'd  as  remembering  those  departed  days. 
When  his  tall  neck  he  bent,  with  aspect  bland. 
And  lick'd,  in  silence,  the  caressing  hand ! 

And  now  Anselmo,  his  pale  brow  inclined. 
The  warrior*^  relics,  dust  to  dustj  consign'd 
With  Christian  rites,  and  sung,  on  bending  knee, 
**  Etemam  pacem  dona,  Domine." 
Then  rising  up,  he  closed  the  holy  book ; 
And  lifting  in  the  beam  his  lighted  look, 
(The  cross,  with  meekness,  folded  on  his  breast,) 
**  Here,  too,"  he  cried,  **  my  bones  in  peace  shall 

rest! 
Few  years  remain  to  me,  and  never  more 
Shall  I  behold,  O  Spain  !  thy  distant  shore ! 
Here  lay  my  bones,  that  the  same  tree  may  wave 
O'er  the  poor  Christian's  and  the  Indian's  grave. 
Then  may  it — (when  the  sons  of  future  days 
Shall  hear  our  tale,  and  on  the  hillock  gaze,) 
Then  may  it  teach,  that  charity  should  bind. 
Where'er  they  roam,  the  brothers  of  mankind  ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  wildest  tribes  shall  heia- 
Thy  voice,  0  Christ !  and  drop  the  slaughtering 
spear. 
"  Yet,  we  condemn  not  him  who  bravely  stood. 
To  seal  his  country's  freedom  with  his  blood ; 
And  if,  in  after-times,  a  ruthless  band 
Of  fell  invaders  sweep  my  native  land. 
May  she,  by  Chili's  stern  example  led. 
Hurl  back  his  thunder  on  th'  assailant's  head ; 
Sustain'd  by  freedom,  strike  th'  avenging  blow. 
And  learn  one  virtue  from  her  ancient  foe  !" 

EPILOGUE. 
These  notes  I  sung  when  strove  indignant  Spain 
To  rend  th'  abhorr'd  invader's  iron  chain  ! 

With  beating  heart,  we  listen'd  from  afar 
To  each  faint  rumour  of  the  various  war ; 
Now  trembled,  lest  her  fainting  sons  should  yield  t 
Now  follow'd  thee  to  the  ensanguined  field ; 
Thee,  most  heroic  Wellington,  and  cried. 
When  Salamanca's  plain  in  shouts  replied, 
"  All  is  not  lost !    The  scatter'd  eagles  fly^— 
All  is  not  lost !    England  and  victory  !" 

Hark !  the  noise  hurtles  in  the  frozen  north ! 
France  pours  again  her  banner'd  legions  forth. 
With  trump,  and  plumed  horsemen  !  Whence  that 

cry .? 
Lo !  ancient  Moscow  flaming  to  the  sky ! 
Imperial  fugitive  !  back  to  the  gates 
Of  Paris  !  while  despair  the  tale  relates. 
Of  dire  discdhifiture,  and  shame,  and  flight. 
And  the  dead,  bleaching  on  the  snows  of  night 

Shout !  for  the  heart  ennobling  transport  fills  ! 
Conquest's  red  banner  floats  along  the  hills 
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That  gird  the  guiltj  citj  I    Shout  amain. 
For  Europe, — England, — for  delivered  Spain  ! 
Shout,  for  a  world  avenged ! 

The  toil  is  o'er,— 
Enough  wide  earth  hath  reekM  with  human 
At  Waterloo,  amidst  the  countless  dead. 
The  war^fiend  gave  his  last  loud  shriek,  and  fled. 
Thou  stood'st  in  front,  my  country  !  on  that  day 
Of  horrors ;  thou  more  awful  didst  display 
Thy  long-tried  valour,  when  from  rank  to  rank 
Death  hurrying  strode,  and  that  vast  army  shrank 
Soldiers  of  England,  the  dread  day  is  won  ! 
Soldiers  of  England,  on,  hrave  comrades,  on  ! 
Pursue  them !   Yes,  ye  did  pursue,  till  night 
Hid  the  foul  rout  of  their  disastrous  flight 

Halt  on  this  hill — joju  wasted  strength  repair, 
And  close  your  labours,  to  the  well  known  air. 
Which  e'en  your  children  sing,  **  0  Lord,  arise !" 
Peals  the  long  line,  **  Scatter  his  enemies !" 
Back  to  the  scenes  of  home,  the  evening  fire. 
Or  May-day  sunshine  on  the  village  spire. 
The  blissful  thought  by  that  loved  air  is  led. 
Here  heard  amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead.* 

'Twas  when  affliction  with  cold  shadow  hung 
On  half  the  wasted  world,  these  notes  I  sung. 
Thus  pass'd  the  storm,  and  o'er  a  night  of  woes 
More  beautiful  the  mom  of  freedom  rose. 
Now  with  a  sigh,  I  close,  alas !  the  strain. 
And  mourn  thy  fate,  abused,  insulted  Spain ! 
When,  for  stem  Valour,  baring  his  bold  breast, 
I  see  wan  Bigotry,  in  monkish  vest,t 
Point,  scowling,  to  the  dungeon's  gloom,  and  wave 
The  sword  insulting  o'er  the  fallen  brave, 
(The  sword  of  him  who  foreign  hate  withstood. 
Whose  point  yet  drops  with  the  invader's  blood,) 
Then,  where  yon  dark^  tribunal  shames  the  day. 
Hurl  it  with  curses  and  with  scorn  away ! 

Turn  from  the  thought :  and  if  one  generous  heart 
In  these  fictitious  scenes  has  borne  a  part. 
For  the  poor  Indian  in  remotest  lands. 
The  sable  slave,  that  lifts  his  bleeding  hands. 
For  wretchedness,  and  ignorance,  and  need, 
0 1  let  the  aged  missionary  plead  ! 

The  tale  is  told — a  tale  of  days  of  yore. 
The  soldier — the  gray  father — are  no  more ; 
And  the  brief  shades,  that  pleased  a  while  the  eye 
Are  faded,  like  the  landscapes  of  the  sky. 

Yet  may  the  moral  still  remain  impress'd 
To  warm  the  patriot,  or  the  pious  breast 
Where'er  aggression  marches,  may  the  brave 
Rush  unappall'd  their  father's  land  to  save ! 
Where  sounds  of  glad  salvation  are  gone  out 
Unto  all  lands,  as  with  an  angel's  shout. 
May  holy  zeal  its  energies  employ  ! 
Rocks  of  Saldanna,  break  forth  into  joy  ! 
Isles,  o'er  the  waste  of  desert  ocean  strown. 
Rivers,  that  sweep  through  shades  and  sands  un« 
known. 


«  Alluding  to  a  meet  interesting  tact  In  the  history  of 
that  eventful  struggle,  cloeed  by  the  national  air  of  God 
•ave  the  King. 

t  Alluding  to  the  unjust  treatment  of  thoee  brave  men 
who  saved  tlie  life  and  the  throne  of  a  bigoted  and  un- 
grateful prince. 

t  The  Inquisition. 


Mountains  of  inmoat  Afrie,  when  no  imj 
Hath  ever  pierced,  from  BcthleiB*^  atmr  ai  day. 
Savages,  fierce  with  clubs,  and  shaggy  hair. 
Who  woods  and  thicketi  with  the  lion  ihfeie, 
Hark  !  the  glad  echoes  of  the  cllffii  repcet, 
*<  How  beauteous,  in  the  desert,  are  the  fert 
Of  them,  who  bear,  o'er  waitea  mod  tracklMi 
Tidings  of  mercy  to  xemoteet  lands  !** 

Patiently  plodding,  the  Mormvimn  mild 
Sees  stealing  culture  creep  along  the  wild. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  leagnee  oler  occta^  ntr, 
And  far  from  friends  whoea  he  maj  lee  no  Bon, 
Constmcts  the  warmer  but,  or  delves  the  sod ; 
Cheerful,  as  still  beneath  the  ej«  of  God. 
Where,  muttering  spoil,  or  death,  the  Caflftv  piovlM, 
Or  moonlight  wolves,  a  gaunt  ajscmb|y,  howrd, 
No  sounds  are  heard  along  tbm  champnign  wiii^ 
But  one  small  chapel  bell,  at  eventide. 
Whilst  notes  unwonted  linger  In  the  »ir» 
The  songs  of  Sion,  or  the  voice  of  pnyisr! 

And  thou,  the  light  of  God'fe  eternal  woid, 
Record,  and  Spirit  of  the  living  Lord, 
Hid  and  unknown  from  half  the  warld^-*et  la|B^ 
Rise  like  the  sun,  and  go  forth  in  thy  stna|fh! 
Already  towering  o'er  old  €cnges  strea^ 
The  dsurk  pagoda  brightens  In  thy  beent 
And  the  dim  eagles,  on  the  topmost  lwi|^ 
Of  Jaggemaut,  shine  as  in  morning  ^ght! 
Beyond  the  snows  of  savage  LahaJof 
The  ray  pervades  pole  Greenland^  wiatiy  i 
The  demon  spell,  that  bound  the  doBheBQi 
Dissolves  before  its  ho)y  inflaenee. 
As  the  gray  rock  of  ice,  a  shmpelem  heap, 
Thaws  in  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  dsipi 
Proceed,  auspicious  and  eventful  day ! 
Banner  of  Christ,  thy  ampler  folds  display! 
Let  Atlas  shout  with  Andes,  and  prodalm 
To  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies,  a  SaTiourli 
Till  angel  voices  in  the  sound  shall  bknd. 
And  one  hosanna  from  all  worlds  ■■***^  * 


SONG*  OP  THE  CID.t 

The  Cid  is  sitting,  in  martial  state. 

Within  Valentia's  wall  $ 
And  chiefs  of  high  renown  attend 

The  knightly  lestivaL 

Brave  Alvar  Fanes,  and  a  iioop 

Of  gallant  men,  were  there ; 
And  there  came  Donna  Ximena, 

His  wife  and  daughters  fiur. 

When  the  fjot-page  bent  on  his  knee. 
What  tidings  brought  he  then  f 

"  Morocco's  king  is  on  the  seas. 
With  fifty  thousand  men." 

<*  Now  God  be  praised!"  the  Cid  he  cried, 

"  Let  every  hold  be  stored : 
Let  fly  the  holy  gonfalon^ 

And  give  *  St  James,'  the  word." 

*  Referred  to  in  p.  505. 

t  Compare  with  Southey^s  admirable  traosiatioQ  of  ths 
Cid. 
t  Banner  consecrated  bj  the  pope. 
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And  now,  upon  the  tnmt  high, 

Wm  hMid  the  ligsal  drum ; 
And  loud  the  w&tchmui  blew  hie  tramp. 

And  cried,  *•  They  come !  they-come !" 

Tfat  Cid  then  raited  his  sword  on  high. 

And  hj  Ood^  mother  swore, 
lliBM  wmllfl,  hird-gotten,  he  would  keep. 

Or  hctbe  their  base  in  gore. 

^  My  wile,  my  daughter,  what,  in  tears ! 

Nay,  hang  not  thus  your  head  $ 
For  you  shall  see  how  well  we  fight ; 

How  soMieia  earn  their  bread. 

^  We  will  go  ont  against  the  Moors, 
And  crash  them  in  your  sight;^ 

And  all  the  Christians  shouted  loud, 
^UMy  God  defend  the  right !" 

He  took  tab  wilie  and  daughter^  hand, 

80  reeolttte  was  he. 
And  led  them  to  the  highest  tower 

That  overlooks  the  sea. 

Tliey  saw  how  vast  a  pagan  power 

CaOe  sailing  o'er  the  brine ; 
Thtj  saw,  beneath  the  morning  light. 

The  Moorish  crescents  shine. 

Theae  ladki  then  grew  deadly  pale. 

As  heart-etrack  with  dismay  \ 
And  when,  they  heard  the  tambours  beat, 

Thsy  tnra'd  their  bead  away. 

The  thronged  streamers  glittering  flew. 

The  snn  was  shining  bright, 
^'ICow  cheer,"  the  valiant  Cid  he  cried ; 

••  This  is  a  glorious  sight  I" 

Whilst  thus,  with  shuddering  look  ag^t. 

These  liearful  ladies  stood. 
The  Cid  he  raised  his  sword,  and  cried, 

^  AH  thb  is  for  your  good. 

"Ere  fifteen  days  are  gone  and  past, 

If  God  assist  the  right, 
Thoae  tambours  that  now  sound  to  scare, 
.  Slmll  sound  for  your  delight" 

The  Moors  who  press'd  beneath  the  towers 

Now  «  Allah !  Allah !"  sung ; 
Each  Christian  knight  bis  broad-sword  drew. 

And  kiod  the  trampets  rang. 

llien  up,  the  noble  Cid  bespoke 

"  Let  each  brare  warrior  go, 
And  arm  himself,  in  dusk  of  mora. 

Ere  chanticleer  shall  crow ) 

**  And  in  the  lofty  minster  church. 

On  Santiago  call, — 
That  good  Bisboppe  Hieronymo,* 

Shall  there  absolve  you  all. 

**  Bat  let  us  prudent  counsel  take. 

In  this  eventful  hour : 
For  yon  proud  infidels,  I  ween. 

They  are  a  mighty  power." 

Then  Alrar  Fanez  counsellM  well, 
"  We  will  deceive  the  foe. 
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And  ambush  vHth  three  hundred  men. 
Ere  the  first  cock  does  crow : 

**  And  when  against  the  Moorish  men 

The  Cid  leads  up  his  powers,— 
We,  rashing  from  the  hollow  glen. 

Will  fall  on  them  with  ours." 

This  counsel  pleased  the  chieftain  welli 

He  said,  it  should  be  so ; 
And  the  good  bishop  should  sing  mass. 

Ere  the  first  cock  did  crow. 

The  day  is  gone,  the  night  is  come  1 

At  cock-crow  all  appear 
In  Pedro's  church  to  shrive  themselves. 

And  holy  mass  to  hear: 

On  Santiago  there  they  call'd. 

To  hear  them  and  to  save ) 
And  that  good  bishop,  at  the  mass. 

Great  absolution  gave. 

*<  Fear  not,"  he  cried, «  when  thousands  Jleed, 

When  horse  on  man  shall  roll ! 
Whoever  dies,  I  take  hb  sins. 

And  God  shall  save  hb  souL 

**  A  boon !  a  boon !"  the  bbhop  cried, 

**  I  have  sung  mass  to-day ; 
Let  me  be  foremost  in  the  fight. 

And  lead  the  bloody  fray." 

Now  Alvar  Fanez  and  hb  men 

Had  gain'd  the  thicket's  shade ; 
And,  with  hush'd  breath  and  anxious  eye. 

Had  there  their  ambush  laid. 

Four  thousand  men,  with  trump,  and  shout. 

Forth  bsued  from  the  gate ; 
Where  my  brave  Cid,  in  harness  bright. 

On  Bavi^ca  sate. 

They  pass'd  the  ambush  on  the  left. 
And  march 'd  o'er  dale  and  down. 

Till  soon  they  saw  the  Moorbh  camp 
Betwixt  them  and  the  town. 

My  Cid  then  spurr'd  hb  horse,  and  set 

The  battle  in  array. 
The  first  beam  on  hb  standard  shone 

Which  Pero  bore  that  day 

When  this  the  Moors  astonied  saw, 

"  Allah  !"  began  their  ciy : 
The  tambours  beat,  the  cymbals  rang, 

As  they  would  rend  the  sky. 

<*  Banner,  advance !"  my  Cid  cried  then, 

And  raised  aloft  hb  sword  ; 
The  whole  host  answer'd  with  a  shout, 

**  St  Mary,  and  our  Lord !" 

That  good  Bbhop,  Hieronymo, 

Bravely  hb  battle  bore ; 
And  cried,  as  he  spurr'd  on  hb  resolute  steed, 

«  Hurrah !  for  the  Caropeador !" 

The  Moorish  and  the  Chrbtian  host 

Mingle  their  dyiog  cries, 
And  many  a  horse  along  the  plain 

Without  hb  rider 'flics. 
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Now  Alvar  Fanez,  and  his  men, 
Who  crouGhM  in  thickets  low, 

Leap*d  up,  and,  with  the  lightning  glance, 
Rush'd  on  the  wavering  foe. 

The  Moors,  who  saw  their  pennons  gay 

All  waving  in  the  wind. 
Fled  in  despair,  for  still  they  fear*d 

A  greater  host  behind. 

The  crescent  sinks  *—**  Pursue !  pursue ! 

Haste — spur  along  the  plain  ! 
See  where  they  fall — see  where  they  lie. 

Never  to  rise  again.*' 

Of  fifty  thousand  who,  at  morn. 

Came  forth  in  armour  bright, 
Scarce  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  left. 

To  tell  the  Ule  at  night. 

My  Cid  then  wiped  his  bloody  brow, 
.  And  thus  was  beard  to  say, 
**  Well,  Bavieca,*  hast  thou  sped. 
My  noble  horse  !  to-day." 

If  thousands  then  escaped  the  sword. 

Let  none  my  Cid  condemn ) 
For  they  were  swept  into  the  sea. 

And  the  surge  went  over  them. 

There's  many  a  maid  of  Tetuan 

All  day  shall  sit  and  weep  ; 
But  never  see  her  lover's  sail 

Shine  on  the  northern  deep. 

There's  many  a  mother,  with  her  babe. 
Shall  pace  the  sounding  shore, 

And  think  upon  its  father's  smile, 
Whom  she  shall  see  no  more. 

Rock,  hoary  ocean,  mournfully. 

Upon  thy  billowy  bed ; 
For,  dark  and  deep,  thy  surges  sweep 

O'er  thousands  of  the  dead. 


SONNETS  WRITTEN  CHIEFLY  DU- 
RING  VARIOUS  JOURNEYS.* 

IN   TWO   PARTS. 


Cmntantes,  licet  usque,  mioua  via  l8»det,  eamus. 

Virgil, 
8U11  let  XM  soothe  our  travel  with  a  strain. 

__^  Warton. 

PART    I. 
SONNET. 

WRITTEIf  AT  TYNEMOtmr,  WDRTHUMBERL AK D,  ATTER 
A   TEMPESTUOUS   VOYAGE. 

As  slow  I  climb  the  cliff's  ascending  side. 
Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past. 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast. 

Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 

*  His  tavourite  horse. 

t  These  sonntns  were  dedicated  "To  the  Rev.  Newton 
Ogle,  D  D.,  Doaa  of  Winchester.— Donhead,  Wilts,  Nov. 


That  laves  the  pebbled  shore :  mod  now  tiie 
Of  evening  smiles  oo  ti>e  gray  bftttleiMBt, 
And  yon  forsaken  tower*  that  tiine  has  rsats 
The  lifted  oar  far  off  with  silver  gltam 
Is  touch'd,  and  hush'd  is  all  the  billowy  deep ! 
Soothed  by  the  scene,  thus  on  tired  natoic^  bmst 
A  stillness  slowly  steals,  and  kindred  rest; 
While  sea-sounds  lull  her,  as  she  sinks  to  sleep, 
Like  melodies  which  mourn  upon  the  lyre. 
Waked  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  tbej  inoiiiii,tipii»? 


SONNET. 

AT  lAJCBOROUOH  CAflULf 

Tx  holy  towers  that  shade  the  wmve-won  steeps 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  subline. 
Though  hurrying  silent  by,  relentless  tine 

Assail  you,  and  the  winter  whirlwind^  swecy! 

For  far  from  blazing  grandeur's  crowded  halb, 
Here  Charity  hath  fiz'd  lier  chosen  teat. 
Oft  listening  tearful  when  the  wild  winds  bisl 

With  hollow  bodings  round  your  aodest  waOii 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  boor 
Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  oo  higk, 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower. 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  ay ; 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  m%ht  siti. 

And  snatch  him  cold  smd  speechkn  horn  At 
wave. 


SONNET. 

TO  .THE  EIVEX  WKRSBSCK.t 

While  slowly  wanders  thy  sequester'd  stream, 
Wensbcck !  the  mossy-scatter'd  rocks 
In  fancy's  ear  still  making  plaintive  soag 

To  the  dark  woods  above,  that  waving  seem 


*  Tynemouth  ptiory  and  castle,  NorthiniiberlaBd.-Tto 
remains  of  this  monastery  are  situated  on  a  hl|^  ncky 
point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  inlo  the  m« 
Tyne,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  North-Shidda  Tto 
exalted  rock  on  which  the  monastery  stood  rsndeivd  it 
visible  at  sea  a  long  way  off,  In  every  directioB,  vhiacs 
it  presented  itself  as  if  exhorting  the  seamen  io  da^|«rtt 
make  their  vows,  and  promise  maosos  and  presents  titkt 
Virgin  Maiy  and  St.  Oswln  for  their  deliverance. 

t  This  veiy  ancient  castle,  with  hs  extensive 
heretofore  the  property  of  the  family  of  Forrer, 
heiress  married  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Duiham,  Is  ap(V^ 
priated  by  the  will  of  that  pious  prelate  to  many  ^fir»^ 
lent  purposes ;  particularly  that  of  minatering  isstasl 
relief  to  such  shipwrecked  mariners  as  may  happea  to  I* 
cast  on  tills  dangerous  coast,  for  whoee  pmervatkm,  sad 
that  of  their  vessels,  every  p9B8it>le  assiatance  bcoalriTvi 
and  is  at  all  times  ready.  The  whole  estate  is  tmui  n 
the  hands  of  trustees,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Sharp, arcbdeans 
of  Northumberland,  with  an  active  zeal  well  suited  to  tte 
nature  of  the  humane  institution,  makes  thb  e«tle  lui 
chief  residence,  attending  with  unwearied  dillgaace  t» 
the  proper  application  of  the  charity. 

t  The  Wensbeck  is  a  romantic  and  seqoestersd  riv«r 
In  Northumberland.  On  its  banks  is  situated  oar  huij'* 
Chapel.  "  The  remains  of  this  small  chapel,  or  oraM?, 
(says  Grose,)  stand  in  a  shady  8DlitQd«^,on  the  noith  bask 
of  the  Wensbeck,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mila  ««st«f 
Bothall,  in  a  spot  admirably  calcinated  for  mediiaiiBa 
U  was  probably  bolU  by  one  of  the  BaiOBsOgla."  Ita 
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rme  enchanted  spot ;  removed 
ain  coil,  I  listen  to  the  wind, 
bear  meek  sorrow's  plaint,  reclined 
m  tomb  of  one  she  loved ! 
e  lend  a  pleasure,  long  unknown, 
passes  weary  on  bis  way — 
I  tear,  which  now  he  turns  to  pay, 
I ; — and  whene'er  of  pleasures  flown 
long-lost  image  would  renew, 
its !  he  will  remember  you. 


SONNET. 

O  THE    RrVER  TWEED. 

tianger,  that  with  wandering  feet 
dale  has  joumey'd  many  a  mile 
!ti7  thoughts  he  might  beguile,) 
I  Uiy  beauteous  scenes  to  greet 
inches  that  romantic  bend 
banks,*  a  soothing  charm  bestow ; 
1  of  thy  wandering  wave  below 
r  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
im !  though  now  along  thy  shore, 
I  returns  in  all  her  wonted  pride, 
I  ^Bstant  pipe  is  heard  no  more, 
th  pensire  peace  could  I  abide,t 
toimy  world's  tumultuous  roar, 
m  thy  banks  at  eventide. 


SONNET. 

0W  tby  placid  shades  descend, 

k  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still, 

Mttlement,  and  farthest  hill 

link  of  those  that  have  no  friend, 

haps,  by  melancholy  led, 

md  blaze  of  day,  where  pleasure 

tadsr  *taiid  tby  lonely  haunts 
fitch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 

0  tlieir  pensive  fancy's  eye 
liiy  Tales,  where  the  tired  mind 
^qrond  the  murmurs  of  mankind, 
ovlj  moans  of  misery ! 

1  views,  that  hope's  fair  gleams  the 

ike  yoQ,  and  perish  as  they  smile ! 

■Ilfiilly  eharacteriaed  by  Akenside,  who 
i: 

buAirian  duuies,  which  overlook 
r  pavement,  and  the  many  (alls 
r  Weosbeck^  limpid  stream ! 
\j  I  recall  your  well  known  seats 
feM,  and  that  delightful  time 
akme,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 
ft  thniogh  your  calm  recesses,  led 
by  womB  powerful  hand  unseen." 

paaring  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  where  the 
OMire  pictureequethan  it  is  near  Berwick, 
1  mute  of  travellers  into  Scotland.  It  was 
MHI  autumnal  eve  when  we  passed. 
the  rimple  and  affecting  pastoral  strains 
ad  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  I  need 
r,  the  braes  of  Ballendine,  Tweed- 
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Clysdale,  as  th^  romantic  vales  I  leave, 
And  bid  farewell  to  each  retiring  hill. 
Where  fond  attention  seems  to  linger  still, 
Tracing  the  broad  bright  landscape ;  much  I  grieve 
That,  mingled  with  the  toiling  crowd,  no  more 
I  may  return  your  varied  views  to  mark. 
Of  rocks  amid  the  sunshine  towerii%i.d»ik. 
Of  rivers  winding  wild,*  and  mouhtains  hoar. 
Or  castle  gleaming  on  the  distant  steep .' — 
For  this  a  kx>k  back  on  thy  bills  I  cast. 
And  many  a  soften'd  image  of  the  past 
Pleased  1  combine,  and  bid  remembrance  keep. 
To  soothe  me  with  fair  views  and  fancies  rude. 
When  I  pursue  my  path  in  solitude. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  BIVEB  TTCHIN,  REAB  WUrrON. 

lTCHur,t  when  I  behold  thy  banks  again. 

Thy  crumbling  margin,  and  thy  silver  breast. 

On  which  the  selfsame  tints  still  seem'd  to  rest, 
Why  feels  my  heart  the  shivering  sense  of  pain  ? 
Is  it — that  many  a  summer's  day  has  past 

Since,  in  life's  mom,  I  caroll'd  on  tby  side  ? 

Is  it— that  oft,  since  then,  my  heart  has  sigh'd, 
As  youth,  and  hope's  delusive  gleams,  flew  fast  ? 
.  Is  it — that  those,  who  circled  on  thy  shore. 

Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more  f 
Whate'er  the  cause,  upon  thy  banks  I  bend. 

Sorrowing,  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart, 
As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend. 

From  whom,  in  happier  hours,  we  wept  to  part^ 


SONNET. 

0  FovEETT !  though  from  thy  haggard  eye. 
Thy  cheerless  mien,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Thy  brow  that  hope's  last  traces  long  have  left. 

Vain  fortiue's  feeble  sons  with  terror  fly ; 

1  love  thy  solitary  haunts  to  seek  :— 

For  pity,  reckless  of  her  own  distress  ; 

And  patience,  in  the  pall  of  wretchedness, 
That  turns  to  the  bleak  stonn  her  faded  cheek ; 
And  piety,  that  never  told  her  wrong  j 

And  meek  content,  whose  griefs  no  more  rebel ; 
And  genius,  warbling  sweet  her  saddest  song ; 

And  sorrow,  listening  to  a  lost  friend's  knell. 
Long  banish'd  from  the  world's  insulting  throng ; 

With  thee,  and  thy  unfriended  offspring,  dwell. 

*  There  is  a  wildne«  almost  fantastic  in  the  view  of 
the  river  from  Stirling  Castle,  the  course  of  which  Is  seea 
for  many  miles,  making  a  thousand  turnings.    * 

t  The  Itchin  is  a  river  running  from  Winchester  to 
Southampton,  the  banks  of  which  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  holiday  apart.  The  lines  were  composed  on  an 
evening  In  a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Southampton,  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  the  Iichin  since  I  led  school. 

t  We  remember  them  as  friends  from  whom  we 
sorry  ever  to  have  parted.— Aim<A'«  Thevry, 
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80NNET. 

AT  DOTZX  CUfTS,  JT7LT  20,  1787. 

On  these  white  cliffs,  that,  ealm  abore  the  flood. 
Uplift  their  shadowing  heads,  and,  at  their  feet, 
Scarce  hear  the  surge  that  has  for  ages  beat, 
Sure  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood  i 
And,  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the  still  ere 
Sail'd  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  most 
leare 
To-morrow  i  of  the  friends  he  loved  meet  dear  | 
Of  social  scenes,  from  which  he  wept  to  partt 
But  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain  the  past 
recall. 
Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart. 
And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide— 
The  world  his  country,  and  his  God  his  guide. 


SONNET. 

AT  OSTEHO,  LAHDIlfO,  JULY  21,  1787. 

Tbk  orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  oar— 
From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white. 
The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight. 
And  the  blue  wave  comes  rippling  to  the  shore— 
Meantime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies  t 
Yet  tnid  the  beauties  of  the  mom,  unmoved. 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved, 
Towards  Albion's  heights  I  turn  my  longing  eyes. 
Where  every  pleasure  seera'd  erewhile  to  dwell : 
Yet  boots  it  not  to  think,  or  to  complain, 
Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main : 
To  dreams  like  these,  adieu  !  the  pealing  bell 
Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not — and  the  day 
To  life's  sad  turmoil  calls  my  heart  away. 


SONNET. 

AT  OSTElfD,  JULY  22,   1787. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal  !* 
As  when,  at  opening  mom,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  disease, 

So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel  I 

^— ^        ^^— — ^"^-^  •~~~^^~~~^~^'^^~^~^'^^^^ 

*  Written  on  landing  at  Ostend,  and  hearing,  very  earlj 
la  the  morning,  the  carillons. 

The  eflisct  of  bells  has  been  often  described,  but  by  none 
more  beautifully  than  Cow  per  ^~ 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still. 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on  1 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  slepu    Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  Its  pains. 

Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  ukes, 

That  in  a  few  shi»rt  moments  I  retrace 

(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 

Cctepir'i  TbtA,  book  vl. 


I  And  haik !  with  lestenisg  a^dmutt  uow  thsy  fcO, 
And  now,  along  the  white  aad  let  4  tidt, 
Thiiy  fling  their  melancholy  moeie  wiiti 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  tbonght  nenll 
Of  summer  days,  and  tboee  delightful  yeait 
When  by  n^y  native  atteeme,  in  lifis^  bit 
The  mounfttl  magie  of  their  mingling 
Flift  waked  mj  wondering  childhood  into 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  daya  aie  oVr, 
The  soundi  <tf  joj  once  beard,  and  iMud  no  msi 


SONNET. 


OM  THE  MVKll  BRlirK. 

TwAi  mom,  and  beauteous  on  fbt  moaitaii^ 
brow 
(Hung  with  the  beamy  clatters  of  the  Tint) 
Stream  *d  the  blue  light,  when  oo  the  ipaittv 
Rhine 
We  bounded,  and  the  white  wvn»  rond  As 

prow 
In  mnrmurs  parted  {—varying  aa  we  go, 
Lo !  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocka  letin, 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls  or  gUsteoinf  ^in 
'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track  unfolding  ilsv. 
Here  dark,  with  furrow'd  aspect,  like  despair, 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff— there  on  the  woodlaiA 

side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tidet 
Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fiii. 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summer's  day, 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  aiay. 


SONNET. 


AT  A  cowvrarr. 


Ir  chance  some  pensive  utranger,  hither  led, 
(His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views. 
The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  prood  landsespsH 
hues,) 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lowly 
*TiB  poor  Matilda ! — To  the  cloisterM  scene, 
A  mourner,  beauteous  and  unknown,  she 
To  shed  her  tears  tmmark'd,  and  quench  Iki 
flame 
Of  fraitless  love :  yet  was  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aisle; 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  chann  coaM 

lend. 
Like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile  I 
Now,  far  removed  from  every  earthly  ill. 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  b  ftUL 


SONNET. 

0  TIMS !  who  know'st  a  lenient  band  to  hj 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  alow|y 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  wcniy  •«■••) 

The  faint  pang  stealest  nnpereeiTvd  vwnj  i 
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I  nst  my  only  bofM  at  last, 
hiiiky  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
lows  in  Tain  o'er  aU  mj  soul  held  dear, 
lok  hack  on  evexy  sorrow  past. 
It  liftli  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile-* 
ae  lone  hird,  at  day^  departing  hour, 
la  the  sunbnm,  of  the  transient  shower 
J,  fboiigih  its  wings  are  wet  the  while:— 
how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure, 
topes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 


SONNET. 

»,  tad  sad,  and  slow,  from  day  to  day 
ley  OD,  yet  pensive  turn  to  view 
re  tbte  rich  landscape  gleams  with  softer  hue) 
smis,  and  vales,  and  hills,  that  steal  away. 
It  with  the  childxen  of  the  earth : 
hen  Ufe^  goodly  prospect  opens  round, 
spirits  beat  to  trwul  that  fairy  ground, 
iveiy  vale  sounds  to  the  pipe  of  mirth. 
1  vain  hi^  and  easy  youth  beguiles, 
Mm  a  longing  look,  like  me,  they  cast 
BO  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  pastt 
J  points  where  still  far  onward  smiles 
nay  spot,  and  her  fair  colouring  blends, 
on  their  path  the  nigot  descends. 


SONNET. 
m  A  DitTAirr  VIEW  or  raroLAim. 

m  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  start, 
!«,  my  country,  and  the  long-lost  sight 
'  own  difis,  that  lift  their  summits  white 
le  wave,  once  more  my  beating  heart 
per  hope  and  filial  transport  bails  ! 
I  of  my  youth,  reviving  gales  ye  bring, 
ten  erewbile  the  tuneful  mora  of  spring 
woke  amidst  your  blooming  vales, 
d  with  fragrance  every  painted  plain : 
le  those  hours,  and  all  the  joys  they  gave ! 
in  I  gaie,  and  count  each  rising  wave 
at  me  nearer  to  your  haunts  again ; 
,  Wd  those  woods  and  vales  so  fair, 
to  peace,  I  yet  may  meet  her  there. 


SONNET. 

»  TUX    mrVER    CHEBWCLL,  OXFOBD. 

IX !  how  pleased  along  thy  willow*d  hedge 
lile  I  stray'd,  or  when  the  mom  began 
ge  the  distant  turret's  gleamy  fan, 
ng  glimmer'd  o'er  the  sighing  sedge  ! 
r  reposing  on  thy  banks  once  more, 
Jie  pipe  farewell,  and  that  sad  lay 
t  music  on  my  melancholy  way 
:  amid  thy  waving  willows  hoar 
a  while  to  rest — till  the  bright  sun 
retom,  as  when  heaven'^  beauteous  bow 
I  on  the  night-etorm's  passing  wings  below  t 
r  Mlde,  yet  foinethlng  have  I  won 


Of  solace,  that  may  bear  me  on  serene. 

Till  eve's  last  hush  shall  close  the  silent  scene. 


PART   IL 

SONNET. 

As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  worn. 
Weary  has  watch'd  the  lingering  night,  and 

heard 
Heartless  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  mora 
Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views. 
Delightful  bathed  with  slow-ascending  dews  $ 
Or  marks  the  clouds,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head 
In  varjing  forms  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turas  his  ear  to  every  random  song. 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along, 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steop'd  in  still  delight. 
With  such  delight,  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel. 
Sweet  hope .'  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal ! 


SONNET. 
ocTOBEm,  1793. 

Go  then,  and  join  the  roaring  city's  throng  I 
Me  thou  dost  leave  to  solitude  and  tears. 
To  busy  fantasies,  and  boding  fears, 
Lest  ill  betide  thee :  but  'twill  not  be  long. 
And  the  hard  season  shall  be  past ;  till  then 
Live  happy ;  sometimes  the  forsaken  shade 
Remembering,  and  these  trees  now  left  to  fade  i 
Nor  'mid  the  busy  scenes  and  **  hiun  of  men," 
Wilt  thou  my  cares  forget :  in  heaviness 
To  me  the  hours  shall  roll,  weary  and  slow. 
Till,  mournful  autumn  past,  and  all  the  snow 
Of  winter  pale !  the  glad  hour  I  shall  bless. 
That  shall  restore  thee  from  the  crowd  again. 
To  the  green  hamlet  in  the  peaceful  plain. 


SONNET. 
irovEMBEa,  1792. 

There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind. 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  art  gone. 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 
Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sear. 
If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring. 
Thou  late  hast  pass'd  the  happier  hours  of  spring. 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year  $ 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  mora 
Or  eve  thou'st  shared,  to  distant  scenes  shall 

stray. 
0,  spring,  return  !  return,  auspicious  May  ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlorn, 
If  she  retura  not  with  thy  cheering  ray. 
Who  ficom  these  shades  is  gone,  gone  far  away. 

8X 
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SONNET. 
APEIL,    1793. 

Whose  wu  that  g^entle  voice,  that  whispering 
sweet. 
Promised  methougfat  long  days  of  bliss  sincere  ? 
Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear. 
Most  like  soft  music,  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping  I  Twas  the  roice  of 
hope. 
Of  love,  and  social  scenes,  it  seem'd  to  speak. 
Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  affection  meek ; 
That,  0 !  poor  friend,  might  to  life's  downward 

slope 
Lead  us  in  peace,  and  bless  our  latest  hours. 
Ah  me .'  the  prospect  sadden 'd  as  she  sung  i 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung  { 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers. 
Whilst  horror,  pointing  to  yon  breathless  clay, 
**  No  peace  be  thine,**  exclaim*d  s  "  away,  away  I" 


SONNET. 
KA.T,  1793. 

As  o*er  these  hills  I  take  my  silent  rounds. 
Still  on  that  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell ! 
On  images  I  loved  (alas,  how  well !) 
Now  past,  and  but  remember'd  like  sweet  sounds 
Of  yesterday )  yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  painful  though  they  seem. 
And  hours  of  joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 
I  wake,  and  find  them  not:  then  I  could  weep 
To  think  that  time  so  soon  each  sweet  devours ; 
To  think  so  soon  life's  first  endearments  fail, 
And  we  are  still  misled  by  hope's  smooth  tale ! 
Who,  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Are  past,  and  most  we  wish  her  cheering  lay. 
Will  fly  as  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they  ! 


SONNET. 


hetlet  abbey. 


Fall*!i  pile  *  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate; 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the 

main, 
Through  each  rent  arch,  like  spirits  that  com- 
plain. 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  full  proudly  in  their  prime 
And  beauteous  might  have  stood,  till  bow'd  by 
time 
Or  injury,  their  early  boast  forgot. 
They  may  have  fall'n  like  thee :  Pale  and  forlorn. 
Their  brow,  besprent  with  thin  hairs,  white  as 
snow*^ 
They  lift,  majestic  yet ;  as  they  would  scorn 

This  short-lived  scene  of  vanity  and  wo ; 
Whilst  on  their  sad  looks  smilingly  they  bear 
The  trace  of  creeping  age,  and  the  dim  hue  of 
care ! 


SONNET. 

0  SAmMOFT !  thou  tenderest  none  of  pain. 
If  that  thy  note*k  sweet  nagk  eVr  can  bcal 
Griefs  which  the  patient  spirit  oft  may  feel, 
0 !  let  me  listen  to  thy  songs  again, 

.Till  memory  her  fairest  tints  shall  bring, 
Hope  wake  with  brighter  eye,  and  listening  i 
With  smiles  to  think  on  some  delightful  dreaa. 
That  waved  o*er  the  charm'd  tense  iti  gtoinst 

wingr 
For  when  thou  leadest  all  thy  soothing  struoi 
More  smooth  along,  the  silent  passions  meet 
In  one  suspended  transport,  and  and  sweet. 

And  naught  but  sorrow's  softest  touch 
That,  when  the  transitoiy  charm  if  o^. 
Just  wakes  a  tear,  and  then  is  felt  no  mofe^ 


SONNET. 
MAT,  1793. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasaM  till 
First  came,  and  on  each  coomb^  romantk  liii 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo'k  hollow  hill  f 

Fresh  flowen  shall  fringe  the  wiU  brink  of  At 
stream. 
As  with  the  songs  of  jojranee  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  load,  and  on  tte  slofi 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  tnd, 
Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  might  dehght, 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm^theo,  mj  best  finead, 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoot,  and  chess  Iks 
sight! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sickening  cyei, 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  lies ! 


SONNET. 

How  blest  with  thee  the  path  could  I  have  tiod 
Of  quiet  life,  above  cold  want's  hard  fate, 
(And  little  wishing  more,)  nor  of  the  great 
Envious,  or  their  proud  name  !  but  it  pleased  God 
To  take  thee  to  bis  mercy :  thou  didst  go 
In  youth  and  beauty,  go  to  thy  death-bed ; 
E'en  whilst  on  dreams  of  bliss  we  fondly  fed, 
Of  years  to  come  of  comfort ! — Be  it  so. 
Ere  this  I  have  felt  sorrow ;  and  e'en  now 
(Though  sometimes  the  unbidden  thoo^t 

start, 
And  half  unman  the  miserable  heart) 
The  cold  dew  I  shall  wipe  from  my  sad  brow. 
And  say,  since  hopes  of  bliss  on  earth  are  vaia, 
**  Best  friend,  farewell,  till  we  do  meet  agaio  ?" 


SONNET, 
on  BEvismifo  oxtord. 


I  VEVEB  hear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bells, 
Oxford !  and  chime  harmonious,  but  I  saj 
(Sighing  to  think  how  time  has  worn  awaj,) 

**  Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  svclh 
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Hemid  mfter  yeui  of  ^bceoce,  from  the  Tftle 
Wliere  Ckerveil  windf.**    Moit  true  it  speaki 
the  tale 

Of  days  departed,  and  its  yoice  recalls 
Hours  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 
Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  scatter*d  wide 

By  many  fates.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 

I  bare  scarce  heart  to  visit  thee  {  but  yet. 
Denied  the  jojrs  sought  in  thy  shades,— denied 
Each  better  hope,  since  my  poor  *****  died, 

What  I  hare  owed  to  thee,  my  heart  can  ne'er  forget ! 


SONNET. 

OV  TBK  DEATH  OF  THB  KEY.  WILLIAM  BEKWXLL.* 

Thou  earnest  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the  brink 
Almost  of  death  I  strove,  and  with  mild  voice 


•  The  fbllowtaig  elegant  Inscription  to  the  roemny  of 
this  amiaUe  and  ezceUent  young  man  is  prefixed  to  the 
chancel  of  CavenUiam  church,  near  Reading,  end  does 
meiely  Justice  to  the  manj  valuable  qualificalioDS  ofhim 
viftnes  and  graces  it  records  :— 


Near  this  Chancel  are  deposited 

The  Remains  of  the  REV.  W1LLUM  BENWELL, 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 

Who  died  of  a  omtagioiis  fever,  the  consequence  of 

his  charitable  endeavoan  to  relieve  and  comfort  the 

inhabitants  of  the  village  la  which  lie  resided. 

From  early  youth 
He  was  remarkable  for  correctness  of  taste^ 
and  variety  of  knowledge ; 
Simple,  modest,  and  retired ; 
In  mannen  and  convereaiion  he  poetcsaed  a  natural  grace ; 
a  winning  cooitesy,  truly  expreeaive  of  the  heavenly 
setenity  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  meekness,  low- 
liness and  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
To  Us  Relations,  and  to  his  Companions  whom  he  loved, 

be  was  most  tenderiy  and  consistently  aOectionate: 
To  the  poor  a  seaUMS  friend,  a  wise  and  patient  insinicter ; 

By  his  mildnesi  cheering  the  sorrowful ; 

And,  by  the  pure  and  amiable  sanctity  which  beamed  in 

his  coomenance,  repreMing  the  licentious. 

Habluially  pkras. 

He  appeared  in  every  instance  of  life 

to  act,  to  speak,  and  to  think, 

as  in  the  sight  of  Ooo. 

Ha  died  SepL  €th,  96,  in  his  azd  year : 

Bis  soul  pleaiBd  the  Loan,  therefore  hasted  He  to  take 

him  away. 

lUs  Tablet  was  erected  to  liis  Memory,  with  heart- 

Ml  grlei;  and  the  tenderesi  afiiection, 

Bf  FBBLora,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Lovbdat,  Esq. ; 

and  Fbhblovb  his  wife, 

Who,  after  numy  years  of  the  most  ardent  friendship, 

became  his  wife  end  his  widow  in  the 

course  of  eleven  weeks  P 


Didst  soothe  me,  bidding  my  poor  heart  rejoice. 
Though  smitten  sore:  0, 1  did  little  think 
That  thou,  my  friend,  wouldst  the  first  victim  fall 
To  the  stem  king  of  terrors !  thou  didst  fly, 
By  pity  prompted,  at  the  poor  man's  cry ; 
And  soon  thyself  wert  stretch 'd  beneath  the  pall, 
Livid  infection's  prey.    The  deep  distress 
Of  her,  who  best  thy  inmost  bosom  knew. 
To  whom  thy  faith  was  vow'd,  thy  soul  was  true, 
What  powers  of  faltering  language  shall  express 
As  friendship  bids,  I  feebly  breathe  my  own, 
And  sorrowing  say, "  Pure  spirit,  thou  art  gone  !'* 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN   AT  MALVEUT,  JULY   11,   1793. 

I  SHALL  behold  far  off  thy  towering  crest. 
Proud  mountain !  from  thy  heights  as  slow  I  stray 
Down  through  the  distant  vale  my  homeward  way, 
I  shall  behold,  upon  thy  nigged  breast. 
The  parting  sun  sit  smiling  t  me  the  while 
Escaped  the  crowd,  thoughts  full  of  heaviness 
May  visit,  as  life's  bitter  losses  press 
Hard  on  my  bosom :  but  I  shall  **  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,"  and  think,  that  e'en  as  thou 
Dost  lift  in  the  pale  beam  thy  forehead  high. 
Proud  mountain !  (wbiht  the  scatter'd  vapours  fly 
Unheeded  round  thy  breast,)  so,  with  calm  brow. 
The  shades  of  sorrow  I  may  meet,  and  wear 
The  smile  unchanged  of  peace,  though  prest  by  care ! 


SONNET. 

ON  BEVIEWINO    THE   FOREGOINO.    SEPT.   21,  1797. 

I  TUKN  these  leaves  with  thronging  thoughts,  and 
say, 
*<  Alas  !  how  many  friends  of  youth  aro  dead. 
How  many  vbions  of  fair  hope  have  fled. 

Since  first,  my  muse,  we  met:" — So  speeds  away 
Life,  and  its  shadows ;  yet  we  sit  and  sing, 

Stretch'd  in  the  noontide  bower,  as  if  the  day 

Declined  not,  and  we  yet  might  trill  our  lay 
Beneath  the  pleasant  morning's  purple  wing 

That  fans  us,  while  aloft  the  gay  clouds  shine ! 
O,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night. 
Religion,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light. 

That  still  shall  warm  us,  when  the  tints  decline 

O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere,  and  sad  we  gaze 
I  On  the  vain  visions  of  our  passing  days ! 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


Samvxl  Tatlob  Colebxdge  wai  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, about  1770,  where  he  received  the  earliest  por- 
tion of  his  education.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  London,  where,  he  says,  in  his 
Biographia  Literaria,  "I  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  severe  master,  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer, 
who  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of 
Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid,  &c.*'  From 
Christ's  Hospital  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  the  Sir  William 
Brown's  gold  medal,  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  in 
172)2.  About  the  same  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Southey,  then  a  student  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and,  like  himself,  imbued  with  ardent  pre- 
dilections for  poesy  and  liberty.  With  him  and 
some  other  young  men,  ho  entered  into  a  scheme, 
which  want  of  means  alone  prevented  them  from 
putting  into  execution,  for  settling  on  the  Susque- 
bannah  river,  in  North  America,  under  a  panti- 
socratic  form  of  society.  About  1794,  he  retired  to 
Alforton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  friend  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  passed 
his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  wandering  about 
the  Quantock  bills,  with  such  an  air  of  mystery, 
that  they  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  spy  was  set  upon  their  conduct,  and 
an  examination  actually  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  by  the  village  authorities,  of  a  poor  rustic 
who  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  their  dan- 
gerous designs.  Our  author  has  given  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  in  the  work  before  quoted  from, and 
the  conclusion  is  worth  extracting,  as  developing 
somewhat  of  his  habits  and  character.  "  Has  not 
this  Mr.  Coleridge  been  wandering  on  the  hills 
towards  the  channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with 
books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and 
maps  of  the  country  ?" — **  Why,  as  to  that,  your 
honour,"  was  the  rustic's  reply;  "I  am  sure  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  anybody ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  I  have  heard — "  "  Speak  out,  man ! 
don't  be  afraid:  you  are  doing  your  duty  to  your 
king  and  government.  What  have  you  heard?" 
"  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  honour,  as  how  that  he 
is  a  poet;  and  that  he  is  going  to  put  Quan- 
tock, and  all  about  here,  in  print ;  and  as  they 
(Wordsworth  and  Coleridge)  be  so  much  together, 
I  suppose  that  the  strange  gentleman  (Wordsworth) 
has  some  consam  in  the  business."  The  business 
which  engaged  him  was  the  composition  of  a  poem, 
to  be  called  The  Brook,  which,  had  he  finished,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  dedicated  to  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety,  as  containing  the  charts  and 


maps  with  which  he  was  reported  to  havt  nppM 
the  French  government,  in  aid  of  their  plaoi  sf  ii- 
vasion. 

A  perusal  of  Bowles's  Sooneti  appears  to  htrt 
first  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  of  vhiek 
his  earliest  specimen  was  given  to  the  public  ta  a 
small  volume,  published  previously  to  the  fore- 
going incident,  in  which  publication  a  moaody  oa 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Cbatterton  was  vi* 
versally  admired.  In  1795,  be  peblbbed  some  siti- 
ministerial  pamphlets ;  and  in  the  following  yesr, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  pen* 
odical  paper,  called  The  Watchman,  at  the  peon- 
sion,  he  says,  of  sundry  philanthropifts  and  uti- 
polemists.  His  next  publication  was  a  poem  oi  ftt 
prospect  of  peace ;  he  shortly  afterwards  accompa- 
nied Sir  Alexander  Ball,  governor  of  Malta,  as  kii 
secretary  ^  and,  on  his  return  from  this  employ- 
ment, became  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  so  ht 
improving  his  circumstances  as  to  leave  him  it 
full  liberty  to  pursue  his  literary  designs,  he  ct- 
gaged  in  the  publication  of  a  variety  of  works,  tad 
delivered  two  public  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  another  on  poetry  aadtiw 
belles  lettres,  which  gained  him  a  repatatkn  ia 
considerable  oratorical  powers.     In  1813,  he  ptb- 
lished  Remorse,  a  tragedy  ;  followed,  in  1817,  by 
Sibylline  Leaves;    A  Collection  of  Poems;  kii 
Biographia  Literaria,  or  biographical  sketches  oC  hii 
life  and  opinions  ;  and  other  works,  poetical  and 
political.    In  1818,  he  commenced  The  Fri»d,a 
series  of  essays,  that  extended  to  three  volnaci ; 
and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  numbers  of  which, 
he  says,  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  principles.    Is 
1825,  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  manly  character,  fcc. ;  and,  in  1830,  bii 
Treatise  on   the  Constitution  of  the  Chorch  ssd 
State,  according  to  the  idea  of  eacb :  with  aids  to- 
wards a  right  judgment  of  the  late  Catholic  b3L 
Mr.  Coleridge  towards  the  close  of  life  resided  it 
Highgate,  where  he  occasionally  received  his  lite- 
rary friends,  and  passed  his  time  in  reading,  asd 
the  amusements  of  his  garden.    He  was  said  li 
excel  all  his  contemporaries  in  powers  of  aigt- 
ment ;  and,  when  once  fairly  lannehcd  on  any  fo^ 
vourite  topic,  to  be  possessed  of  the  htnltj  of  linl* 
ing  for  hours,  the  attention  of  his 
charm  of  his  eloquence  aloneu    Bm  diii 
1834. 

In  addition  to  the 
he  wrote,  dariag  tt« 
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lowed  the  above  tieety,  wm  a  war  raised  bj  The 
Morning  Pott  Whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  was  staying 
at  Rome,  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  sent  an  order 
for  his  anCMt,  from  which  he  was  rescued,  partly,  by 
the  forbcaraaee  <tf  the  late  pope,  Pius  the  Seventh. 
Oar  poet,  however,  has  never  displayed  any  evi- 
dence of  his  having  been  guided  by  any  fixed  poli- 
tical creed  t  and  he  altogether  disowns,  as  was 
hinted  by  The  Bfoming  Chronicle,  that  he  ever 
bettered  hb  fortune  by  his  labours  as  a  political 
writer.  Indeed,  it  is  as  a  poet  only  that  he  will 
be  known  by  posterity}  however  xealously  his 
friends  may  labour  to  procure  a  reputation  for  him 
M  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  morals  or  philosophy. 
The  chief  fault  of  Coleridge's  poetiy  lies  in  the  style, 
which  has  been  justly  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
obscurity,  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  new-coined  double  epithets.  With  regard 
to  its  obeeurity,  he  says,  in  ttie  prefue  to  a  late 
edition  of  his  poems,  that  where  he  appears  un- 
intelligible, **  the  deficiency  is  in  the  reader."  This 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  suppose  his  readers 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  divination  i  for  we 
defy  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  au- 


thor upon  this  subject,  to  solve  the  riddle  which 
is  appended  as  a  conclusion  to  Christabel.  He 
might  as  well  attribute  deficiency  of  capacity  to  a 
beholder  of  his  countenance,  who  should  fail,  in  its 
workings,  to  discover  the  exact  emotions  of  his 
mind ;  for  Mr.  Coleridge  has  afforded  no  clearer  clue 
to  the  generality  of  his  poetical  arcana.  This  Is 
particularly  manifest  in  his  singularly  wild  and 
striking  poem  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  written  the  following  epigram,  ad- 
dressed to  himself : 

**  Tour  poem  must  eternal  be. 
Dear  sir !  it  cannot  fidl ; 
For,  His  Incomprehensible, 
And  without  head  or  tail.*' 

Mr.  Coleridge  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  and  excels  all  his  frater- 
nity of  that  class  in  feeling,  fancy,  and  sublimity. 
Some  of  his  minor  poems  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  bards  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try }  and  his  verses  on  Love  appear  to  us  the  most 
touching,  delicate,  and  beautiful  delineation  of  that 
passion  that  ever  was  penned. 


SIBYLUNE  LEAVES. 


L  FOBBfS  OCCASIONED  BY  POLITICAL  EVENTS 
OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM. 


Whoi  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 

Great  nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 

When  men  change  swords  for  legers,  and  desert 

The  studeu's  bower  ibr  gold,  some  fears  uonaoied 

I  had,  mj  country  I   Am  I  to  be  blamed  1 

Bat,  i»hen  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 

Terily,  la  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Of  tboee  nnfillal  fears  I  am  ashamed. 

But  dearly  must  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find 

In  thee  a  bulwark  of  the  cause  of  men ; 

And  I  fay  my  aflbction  was  beguiled. 

What  wonder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then, 

Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind^ 

Felt  far  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  diild. 

Wordtworth, 

ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR.* 

la^  U^  d  d  Ktuid, 
tt^  e^  pt  iiivis  ipBofiavrtias  vSpof 
XrfitStT,  rapiffffup  ^p9iit(ots  If^nittots. 
•  ••••• 

T4  piXX9P  H(tt.    Kal  od  Anjy  «^xei  ^tapatv 
'Ayttr  y*  dX^MfMyrty  /i'  ipeU. 

JEbohyl.  Aganu  1235. 

ARGUMENT. 

with  an  address  to  the  Divine  Pro- 

legulates  into  one  vast  harmony  all  the 

hvmvar  catamhoas  some  of  them  may 

MSBd  strophe  calls  on  men 

HliiB  lays  and  sorrows,  and  devote 

*— '^hoiqaa  natore  Ui  gene* 


who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the  17th  of  November,  1790; 
having  just  concluded  a  subsldiarv  treaty  whh  the 
kings  combined  against  France.  Tne  first  and  second 
antistrophe  describe  the  image  of  the  departing  year, 
etc.  as  in  a  vision.  The  second  epode  prophesies,  in 
anguish  of  spirit,  the  downfall  of  this  coumry. 


Spirit  who  swecpest  the  wild  harp  of  time ! 

It  is  most  hard  with  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  daik  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 

Yet,  mine  eye  fixM  on  heaven's  unchanging  clime, 

Long  when  I  listen 'd,  free  from  mortal  fear. 

With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind  i 

When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 

I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year .' 

Starting  from  my  silent  sadness. 

Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 

Ere  yet  the  enter'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 

I  raised  th*  impetuous  song,  and  solemniied  his 

flight. 
*  IL 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb^ 

From  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 

From  distemper's  midnight  anguish  i 

And  thence,  where  poverty  doth  waste  and  languiih, 

Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending. 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze  { 

Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 

Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze. 

Hither,  in  perplexed  dance, 

Ye  woes  !  ye  young-eyed  joys !  advance ! 

By  time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 

Whose  indefatigable  sweep 

Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 

I  bid  you  haste,  a  mix'd,  tumultuous  band! 

From  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth, 

Haate  for  one  solemn  hour ; 
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And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  voice, 
0*er  nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o*er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell  t 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell. 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  divinest  Liberty ! 

in. 

I  markM  Ambition  in  his  war  array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  monarch's  troublous  cry-* 
«Ah!  wherefore  does  the  northern  conqueress 

stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  ?" 
Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly  ! 
Stunn'd  by  death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  murder's  lurid  face 
Th'  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain  ! 
Te  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  And  infont's  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling, 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled— 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom)— 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate. 
Each  some  tyrant  murderer's  fate ! 

IV. 

Departing  year !  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision  !  where  alone. 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne. 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storicd'st  thy  sad  hours  !    Silence  ensued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  th'  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with 
glories  shone, 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing. 
From  the  choired  gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  tbe  cloudy  seat. 

V. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 
Hush'd  were  harp  and  song : 
Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven 
(The  mystic  words  of  heaven) 
Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  his  wings 
and  spake ! 
**  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  light. 
By  the  earth's  unsolaced  groaning. 
Seize  thy  terrors,  Arm  of  might ! 
By  peace  with  proffcr'd  insult  scared. 
Masked  hate  and  envying  scorn  ! 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  unborn  ! 
And  hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost  winds  bared ! 


But  chief  by  Africli  wraogi. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul  \ 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  synod,  <full  of  gifts  and  lift!* 
By  wealth^  insensate  laugh  !  by  tortore^  hoi 
Avenger,  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  Island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  ? 
Speak !  from  thy  storm  black  heaven,  O  speak aloi 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  dod 

O  dart  the  flash !  0  rise  and  deal  the  btow ! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 
Hark !  how  wide  nature  joins  her  groans  b^ 
Rise,  God  of  nature !  rise." 

VL 
The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  diead. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eyeballs  starts 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 

Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  woands. 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dtad! 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  daylight  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoant ! 
See  !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  cone  ?) 

VIL 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion  !  0  my  mother  isle  ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Elden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers ; 
Thy  gra5sy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks, 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  deUs 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks ;) 
And  ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild. 
Speaks  safely  to  his  island  child ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  quiet  loved  thy  shore  ! 

Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain 'd  thy  fields  with  % 

VIII. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven !  mad  avarice  thy 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  tho« 

stood. 
And  join'd  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  bkn 
The  nations  curse  thee  !  They  with  eager  wondi 
Shall  hear  destruction,  like  a  vulture. 
Strange-eyed  destruction !    who  with 
dream 
Of  central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthundcn 
Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet,  as  slw  Iks 
By  livid  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream. 
If  ever  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 
0  Albion  \  thy  predestined  mini  rise, 
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Tbe  fiend  hag  on  ber  perikms  conch  doth  leap, 
Mtttteriog  diatemper'd  tiiampb  in  her  channed  sleep. 

IX. 
Awaj,  my  loal,  away ! 
In  rain,  in  yain,  the  birds  of  warning  sing— 
And  hark !  I  bear  the  fianish'd  brood  of  prey 
Flap  dieir  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind ! 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
I,  mipartaking  &[  the  evil  thing. 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Solkiting  for  food  my  scanty  soil. 
Hare  wail*d  my  country  with  a  loud  lament 
Now  I  reecntre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
Cleansed  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
God^  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 


AM  ODE. 


I. 

Te  donds !  that  &r  above  me  float  and  pause, 

Whoae  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 

Te  ocean  wares !  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll. 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
Ye  woods !  that  listen  to  the  night-birds'  singing, 

Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined. 
Save  whra  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging. 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod. 

How  olt,  pursuing  fancies  holy. 
My  moonlight  iray  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 

Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
Hj  each  rode  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
0  ye  loud  waves !  and  O  ye  forests  high  ! 

And  O  ye  clouds  that  far  above  me  soar*d ! 
Thou  rising  sun !  thou  blue,  rejoicing  sky ! 

Yea,  every  thi-^g  that  is  and  will  be  free  ! 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be. 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
Tbe  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

II. 
When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprear'd. 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and 

sea, 
Stamp'd  her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would  be 
free. 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 

Unawed  I  sang,  anud  a  slavish  band  t 
And  when  to  whelm  tbe  disenchanted  nation. 
Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand. 
The  monarchs  march'd  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  join'd  the  dire  array  i 
Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves 

Had  flwoln  the  patriot  emotion, 
Ajid  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  groves ; 
Vet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance. 
And  f hame  too  long  delayM  and  vain  retreat ! 


For  ne'er,  0  Litierty !  with  partial  aim 

I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame  s 

But  bless'd  the  paeans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

IIL 

**  And  what,"  I  said,  **  though  blasphemy's  loud 
scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  mAiac's  dream ! 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled. 
The  sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled. 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 
bright ; 
When  France  her  front  deep-scarr'd  and  goxy 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory ; 

When,  insupportably  advancing. 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp  i 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing. 
Domestic  treason, crush 'd  beneath  her  fatal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore  $ 

Then  I  reproach 'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee  $ 
**  And  soon,"  I  said,  **  shall  wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan  ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 
Till  love  and  joy  look  round,  and  call  the  earth 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive  me,  Freedom  !  O  forgive  those  dreams ! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams ! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd  i 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain  snows 

With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me  that  I  cherish'd 
One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes ! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt. 

Where  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built ; 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear ; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer— 
0  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind. 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 
Are  these  th}'  boasts,  champion  of  human  kind  ? 

To  mix  with  kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway. 
Yell  io  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey  { 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 

From  freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray  ? 

V. 

The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 

Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain  .' 
0  Liberty  .'  with  profitless  endeavour 

Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour ; 
But  thou  nor  swell'st  tbe  victor's  strain,  noi  ever 

Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee,) 
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Alike  from  priestcnft's  harpy  rainioot. 
And  factious  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Tboa  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 

waves ! 
And  there  I  felt  thee  !— on  that  sea-cliff's  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breeze  above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare, 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

Possessing  111  things  with  intensest  love, 
0  Liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 
February,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 
WRiTTKir  nr  april,  1798,  durino  the  alarm  or 

AN   INVASlOir. 

A  GREEK  and  silent  spot  amid  the  bills, 

A  small  and  silent  dell !    O'er  stiller  place 

No  sinking  skylark  ever  poised  himself. 

The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 

Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 

All  golden  with  the  never-bloomless  furze. 

Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell, 

Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 

As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax, 

When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 

The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 

0 !  'tis  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook  ! 

Which  all,  methinks,  would  love }  but  chiefly  he. 

The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years, 

Knew  just  so  much  of  folly  as  had  made 

His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise  .' 

Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  withered  heath. 

While  from  the  singiog  lark,  (that  sings  unseen 

The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best,) 

And  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  breezy  air. 

Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 

And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 

Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 

Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 

And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 

In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 

And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing  lark ! 

That  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds  ! 

My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren — O  my  God  ! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  t>e  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hills- 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout. 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage, 
And  undetermined  conflict— even  now. 
E'en  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle  { 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  sun ! 
We  have  offended,  0 !  my  countrjrmen  ! 
We  have  offended  very  grievously. 
And  been  most  tyrannous.    From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  heaven  ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  sons  of  God, 


Our  brethren !    LIk«  a  clond  that  tnfels  on, 
Steam'd  up  from  CairoH  swamps  of  pcttilCDee, 
E'en  so,  my  countrymen !  have  we  gone  forth. 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  paogi. 
And,  deadlier  £»,  oar  vices,  whose  deep  taiat 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  nan, 
His  body  and  his  soul .'    M<RnwhUe,  it  boae, 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
IngulTd  in  courts,  eommitteea,  inttitntiiM, 
Associations  and  sodetiea, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speeob-rcportiQg  giiU, 
One  benefit  club  for  mntual  flattery. 
We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 
Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wcillhi 
Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rvle. 
Yet  bartering  freedom  and  tlie  poor  maa^  Uii 
For  gold,  as  at  a  market !    The  sweet  words 
Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 
Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  preschM, 
Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men  whose  tones  proelsiB 
How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade  t 
Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 
To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  tralL 
0 !  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  wkiA 
We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  aieaa  to  bnakf 
For  all  must  sweai^— all  and  in  evoy  pltss. 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  juetke  csvtf 
All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  tlM  briM, 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  tlM  joogl 
All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  peijury. 
That  faith  doth  reel  \  the  veiy  name  of  God 
Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm  i  and,  bold  with  ji^, 
Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  biding-plsee, 
(Portentous  sight !)  the  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  vnngs  athwart  the  noon. 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  dost. 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven. 
Cries  out, "  Where  is  it  ?" 

Thankless  too  for  pan, 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  periloes  sns,) 
Secure  from  actual  war£ue,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war! 
Alas  I  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  saowi,) 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamoroes 
For  war  and  bloodshed  {  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatants  !    No  goess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vagne  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(Stuff'd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names. 
And  adjurations  of  the  God  in  heaven) 
We  send  our  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
Of  thousands  and  ten  thousands !    Boys  and  giriii 
And  women,  that  would  groan  to  see  a  child 
Pull  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war. 
The  best  amusement  for  our  morning  meal } 
The  poor  wretch,  who  has  leaint  his  only  pnycn 
From  curses,  who  knows  scarcely  words  cnoogh 
To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  heavenly  Father, 
Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
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cftl  in  TictoiiM  and  defeats, 
r  dtinty  texms  for  fratricide  \ 
ch  we  trandle  smoothly  o*er  oar  tongues 
abstnctioDS,  empty  sounds,  to  which 
fbeling  and  attach  no  form ! 
>ldier  died  without  a  wound  >• 
bfCfl  of  this  godlike  frame 
1  without  a  iMing;  as  if  the  wretch, 

I  hattle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

0  hearen,  translated  and  not  kill*dt 
be  bad  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 
judge  him !   Therefore,  evil  days 

S  on  uiy  0  mj  countrymen ! 
if  all-aYenging  Providence, 
retribntiTei,  should  make  us  know 
ng  «f  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 
tion  and  the  agony 
»  doings! 

Spare  us  yet  a  while* 
God !   O I  spare  us  yet  a  while  ? 
Eni^ish  women  drag  their  flight 
maatii  the  burden  of  their  babes, 
et  bifimts,  that  but  yesterday 
tiM breast!  Sons, brothers, husbands, all 
laiod  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
w  vp  with  you  round  the  same  fireside, 
M  erer  heard  the  Sabbath-bells 
•  inMel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ! 

I I  be  men !  repel  an  impious  foe, 
4  fiike,  a  light  yet  cruel  race, 

away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 

1  of  mmdor}  and  still  promising 
bemselvet  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
*»  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 

d  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
it  lifts  the  spirit !    Stand  we  forth ;  • 
m  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
!B  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
)  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain  blast 
1  our  shores !   And  0 !  may  we  return, 
.  dmnken  triumph,  but  with  fear, 
of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
fbo  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 

0  my  brethren !  I  have  told 
'  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
ny  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed ; 
can  true  courage  dwell  with  them» 
Ing  tricka  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
irn  vices.    We  have  been  too  long 
deep  delusion !    Some,  belike 
rith  restless  enmity,  expect 

from  change  of  constituted  power ; 
tnunent  had  been  a  robe, 
HIT  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 

points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
it  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 
susation  to  a  few 
^  of  chastising  Providence, 
w  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
>wn  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 
« them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Others, 
mwhile, 

a  mad  idolatry  i  and  all 
not  fall  before  their  images. 


And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
E'en  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd^ 
But,  0  dear  Britain  I  O  my  mother  isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father !  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain  I  0  my  mother  isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature. 
All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  ? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.    0  divine 
And  beauteous  island  !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

May  my  fears, 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fniit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze  t 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful. 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell. 
Farewell,  a  while,  0  soft  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo !  recallM 
From  bodings  that  have  wellnigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled  !    And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook, 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main. 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey  !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge 

elms 
Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend. 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view. 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe'k  mother  dwell  in  pot^» '  ^ 
And  quicken'd  footsteps  tUlbmir 
Remembering  thee,  0  green  aai  I 
And  grateful,  that,  by  nature^  qi 
And  solitary  musings,  all  my  hmatm 
Is  soften*d,  and  made  worthy  to  fat 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yienia 

Nether  Stowey,  j^rU  881ft,  |1M 
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FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A     WA&     ECLOOUE. 


The  scene  a  desolated  tract  in  La  Vend^.  Famimb  Is 
discovered  lying  on  the  ground ;  to  her  enter  Fm  and 
Slacohtxk.  ^___^ 

FAKIHE. 

SmxBs !  sisters !  who  sent  yon  here  ? 

SLAVOHTEB,  [tO  TIRE.) 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

FIBE. 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell  t 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  hell. 

No!  no!  no! 
Myself,  I  named  him  once  below. 
And  all  the  souls  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me  i 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  hell's  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
'Twill  make  a  holiday  in  bell ! 

FAHUfE. 

Wbisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so ! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

SLAUGHTER. 

Letters  four  do  form  his  name^ 
And  who  sent  you  ? 

BOTH. 

The  same !  the  same ! 

SLAUGHTER. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlocked  my  den, 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

BOTH. 

Who  bade  you  do  it  ? 

SLAUGHTER. 

The  same !  the  same ! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FAMINE. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks  !  the  men  have  bled. 

Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle ; 

With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow, 

And  the  homeless  dog — but  they  would  not  go. 

So  off  I  flew  I  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare  ? 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  wall — 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  in  our  ear. 

FAMINE. 

A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  starving  the  other! 


Who  bade  yon  dot  ? 


The  tame !  the 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  doc. 

riRB. 

Sisters !  I  from  Ireland  came  ! 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flaiiM, 

I  triumph  *d  o'er  the  setting  sun  ! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done. 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides, 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  nm 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  nighl^ 

Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light ! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot : 

The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  Uss^ 

While  crash !  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist. 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nnrses, 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  cnnes. 

BOTH. 

Who  bade  you  dot  ? 

FIRE. 

The  nine!  the 
Letters  fonr  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  doe. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honour  due  f 

FAMINE. 

Wisdom  comes  of  lack  of  food, 
1*11  gnaw,  I'll  gnaw  the  multitude. 
Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim ; 
They  shall  seize  him  and  his  brood— 

FIRE. 

0  thankless  beldames  and  untme ! 
And  is  this  all  that  you  can  do 
For  him  who  did  so  much  for  yon  ? 
Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth  ! 
Hath  richly  cater'd  for  you  both  i 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 

An  eight  years'  work  ? — ^Away !  away ! 

1  alone  am  faithful !    I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly. 

1796. 


RECANTATION 

IIXUSTRATED  IN  THE  8TORT  OF  THE  MAD 

An  ox,  long  fed  with  musty  hay. 

And  work'd  with  yoke  and  chain. 
Was  tum'd  out  on  an  April  day, 
When  fields  are  in  their  best  array. 
And  growing  grasses  sparkle  gay. 
At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 
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IS  fine,  the  iim  was  bright, 
h  I  BMiy  ftTer  it  i 
glad,  ts  well  he  might, 
Teen  meedow  no  bad  aight, 
to  show  his  huge  delight, 
( a  beast  of  spirit 

ibours !  stop !  why  these  alarms  ? 

only  glad.** 
y  poor  from  cots  and  farm»~ 

parish  is  np  in  arms, 
hunt  has  always  charms,) 
hftozismad. 

I  beast  scamper'd  about, 
Ibrongh  the  hedge  he  droye— 
Tfiie  with  hideous  rout, 
Gutins  on  his  snout, 
s  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out-* 
» he^  mad,  by  Joye ! 

hbovrs,  stop  !**  aloud  did  call 

sober  hue. 

Me  on  him  they  fall, 

.  squeak  and  children  squall, 

raid  you  haye  him  toss  us  all  ? 

ne !  who  are  you  ?'* 

sage !  his  ears  they  stun, 
I  him  o'er  and  o'er — 
y-minded  dog !"  (cries  one,) 
or  windpipe  were  good  fun-* 
B  fiur  an  Isipious*  son 
l^yterian  w— re  I 

«  him  gore  the  parish-priest, 

igainst  the  altar— 

*— 'The  sage  his  warnings  ceased, 

and  south,  and  west,  and  east, 

ly  follow  the  poor  beast, 

r,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

twas  his  eyil  day, 
nbllng  in  his  shoes  i 
I  lii»— what  could  he  s:^  ? 
re  stiffen 'd  with  dismay, 
o'er  him  'knid  the  fray, 
I  him  his  death's  bruise. 

il  beast  ran  on — ^but  here, 
el  scarce  more  true  is — 
ops  short  in  mid  career-* 
reader !  do  not  sneer, 
oose  but  drop  a  tear, 
r  good  old  Lewis. 

d  beast  ran  through  the  town, 
r'd,  boy  and  dad, 
irsmi,  shopman,  clown, 
ms  rush'd  from  the  Crown, 
lamstring  him !  cut  him  down ;" 
V4  the  poor  ox  fna<L 

a  rat  to  madness  tease, 
1  a  rat  might  plague  yout 
philosopher  but  sees 

mnjfiu  words  which  ihe  most  uneducated 
time  a  constant  oppnrtuniljr  of  acr{uiring 
as  in  the  pulpit,  and  ihe  proclanuiiions  on 


That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease- 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  Creese, 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  stew'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-fuU. 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  tis  cleai^ 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle ! 
But  all  agree  he'd  disappear, 
Would  but  the  parson  yenture  ubar. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer. 

Squirt  out  some  fasting-spittle.* 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  wony — 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat ! 
The  yictor  ox  scour'd  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-pIow'd» 
Through  hU  hedge  and  through  her  hedge. 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  bellow'd  loud. 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter-skelter  crowd. 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 

Alas !  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  ninnies. 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide. 
Both  dajrs  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  avarice  and  for  pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried— ><  Stop,  neighbours !  stop ! 
The  ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop. 
No,  not  a  schoolboy's  farthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

<*  The  ox  is  mad !    Ho !  Dick,  Bob,  Mat ! 
What  means  this  coward  fuss  ? 

Ho  !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat-^ 

'Twill  trip  him  up— or  if  not  that. 

Why, 'damme,  we  must  lay  him  flat- 
See,  here's  my  blunderbuss !" 

«  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  said. 

The  ox  was  only  glad,— 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head !" 
"  Hush !"  quoth  the  sage, "  you've  been  misled. 
No  quarrels  now— let's  all  make  head-*- 

You  drove  the  poor  ox  mad  /" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careles?  chat. 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper. 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat. 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 
Our  pursy  woollen-draper. 

*  According  to  the  superaiiiion  of  the  west  countries,  if 
jrou  meet  the  devil,  you  nuiy  either  cut  him  in  half  with 
a  straw,  or  you  may  cause  him  instanily  to  disappear  by 
spitting  over  his  boms. 
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And  80  my  muse  perforce  drew  bit. 

And  in  be  nub'd  and  panted  :— 
«  Well,  have  you  beard  ?"— »« No !  not  a  whit" 
"What!  han't  you  heard?"— '«Come,outwithitI»' 
«  That  Tieraey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan's  reeantsd,** 


II.  LOVE  POEMS, 


Quas  hmnilis  tenero  stylus  dho  eAidit  In  sto. 
Perlegis  hie  laciymas,  el  quod  pharelFatus  acot4 
lUe  puer  puere  fecil  mlhi  cuspfde  vulnus, 
Omnia  paulailm  coasemli  longlor  wBtu, 
Yivendoque  simul  morimur,  rapfanurque  naneodo 
Ispe  mihi  collalus  eoim  non  llle  videbor : 
Frons  alia  est,  roareaque  alii|  nova  mentis  imago^ 
Voxque  aliud  sonal— 

Pectore  nunc  gelido  calldos  miseremor  smantiSS, 
Jamque  anisse  pudet.    Yeteres  tranquilla  tumuluis 
Mens  borret  relegensque  alium  puiat  isu  locuium. 

PetrardL 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OP  THE 
DARK  LADIE. 

The  following  poem  is  intended  as  the  introduction  to  a 
somewhat  longer  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad  word 
LadU  for  Lady,  is  the  only  piece  of  obsoleteness  in  H ; 
and  as  it  is  professedly  a  tale  of  ancient  Umesi  I  trust 
that  the  affectionate  lovers  of  venerable  antiquity  (as 
Camden  says)  will  grant  me  their  pardon,  and  peihsps 
may  be  induced  to  admit  a  force  and  propriety  in  It.  A 
heavier  objection  may  be  adduced  against  the  author,  that 
in  these  times  of  fear  and  expectation,  when  novelties 
txplocU  around  us  in  all  directions,  he  should  presume  to 
oflbr  to  the  public  a  silly  tale  of  old-fashioned  love:  and 
five  years  ago,  I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the 
force  of  this  objection.  But,  alas !  explosion  has  succeeded 
explosion  so  rapidly,  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to  appear 
new;  and  it  is  possible  that  now  even  a  simple  story,  wholly 
uninspired  with  politics  or  personal iiy,  may  find  some 
attention  amid  the  hubbub  of  revolutions,  as  to  those  who 
have  remained  a  long  time  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the 
lowest  whispering  become  distinctly  audible.— S.  T.  C. 
Dee.  21, 1799. 

0  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

0  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray ; 
0  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fair  maids ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 
This  mom  around  my  harp  you  twined, 

Because  it  fashion 'd  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  wo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  sing ; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark  .'  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

0  come  and  bear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve  ! 

Khe  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 


AU  thoughts,  aU  pMiioiif,  aU  delig^ti» 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  £naw. 

All  are  but  ministen  of  lovsy 
And  feed  hii  ncred 


0 !  ever  in  my  waking  dreaae, 
I  dwell  upon  that  happy  hoar. 

When  midway  on  the  mount  I  nte^ 
Beside  the  niin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  itealing  o'er  the  eeoie^ 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  i 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  mj  joy, 
My  own  dear  GoMviieve ! 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  kni^ti 

She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  harp. 
Amid  the  lingering  Ugbt. 

I  play'd  a  sad  and  dolefal  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  steiy^* 

An  old  rude  song  that  fitted  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoerj. 

She  listen'd  with  a  filtting  blnsh. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grMS| 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  cbdhee 
But  gaze  upon  her  ftce. 


I  told  her  of  the  knight  that 
Upon  his  sliield  a  bttning  braad} 

And  how  for  ten  long  years  lie  weoM 
The  ladie  of  the  land : 

I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah ! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sung  another's  love. 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 

And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face  I 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  motmtain  woods, 
Nor  rested  day  or  night ; 

And  how  he  cross'd  the  woodman's  paths, 
Through  briers  and  swampy  mosses  bcsti 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  liahs, 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  feet ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  sheds, 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade ; 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  £ice 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright  i 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight ! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 

And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  ladie  of  the  land  * 
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And  how  the  wept,  and  dasp'd  hit  kneMi 
And  how  the  tended  him  in  Ttin— 

And  meekly  stioTe  to  expiate 
The  feon  that  crazed  hif  hiain  t 

And  bow  the  naned  him  in  a  cavei 
And  how  hii  madnew  went  awaj, 

When  on  ttkt  yellow  forett  leafet 
A  dying  man  he  layi 

Bis  dying  woide— but  when  I  leachM 
That  tendereit  strain  of  aU  the  ditty, 

My  faltering  roice  and  pausing  harp 
Distnrb'd  her  sottl  with  pity  I 

An  impnlses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrill'd  my  guiltless  GeneTieve  s 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  halmy  CYe; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 

An  nndistinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cherish'd  long ! 

Rbe  wept  with  pity  and  delif^t. 

She  blnahM  with  loye  and  maiden  shame  i 
And,  like  fbt  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  beard  her  breathe  my  name. 

I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
HeaTO  and  swell  with  inward  sighs— 

1  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 

Her  wet  cheek  glow*d  t  she  stept  aside 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd  t 

Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  tye. 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept 

She  half-enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace  i 

And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up, 
And  gazed  upon  m}'  face. 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  twas  a  bashful  art. 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
Tbe  swelling  of  her  heart 

1  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  i 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  wo, 

A  wofut  tale  of  love  I  sing: 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs. 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  knight 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain  woods. 
Nor  rested  day  or  night : 

I  promised  thee  a  sinter  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty: 
Come,  then,  and  bear  what  cruel  wrong 

Befell  tbe  Dark  Ladie. 

67 


LEWTI,  OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN  LOV£- 

CHANT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved. 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart  i  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  glctm 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha's  stream  i 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  far. 
The  rock  half-shelterM  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew^« 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair. 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  passM  i 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew. 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few. 

Till  it  reach*d  tbe  moon  at  lasts 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light .' 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek, 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti  t 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty  ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

The  little  cloud — it  floats  away. 
Away  it  goes  {  away  so  soon  ? 

Alas .'  it  has  no  power  to  stay ; 

Its  hues  are  dim,  its  hoes  are  gray- 
Away  it  passes  from  the  moon  ! 

How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 
Ever  fading  more  and  more. 

To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky— 
And  now  *tis  whiter  than  before  ! 

As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 
When,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 

A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 

Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind^* 

And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapour  in  the  sky, 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high ; 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above. 
Have  snatch'd  aloft  tbe  lawny  shroud 

Of  lady  fair — ^that  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish'd 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherish'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind— 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush  !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  evert 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder, 
They  plunge  uito  the  gentle  river. 

The  rivei^swans  have  heard  my  triad, 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  led. 
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0  beauteous  birds  !  metbioks  ye  measure 
Tour  moTements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  birds !  'tis  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies, 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes  t 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine  bower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  night  I  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  lo  thread. 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight. 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

0 !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream. 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem. 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I'd  die,  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image  !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1796. 


THE  nCTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

TmouoH  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  under- 
wood 
I  force  my  way ;  now  climb,  and  now  descend 
O'er  rocks,  or  iMure  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts ;  while  oft  unseen, 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest  leaves, 
The  scared  snake  rustles.    Onward  still  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !    A  new  joy. 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust. 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-bom  of  the  spring, 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind, 
Playmate,  or  guide !    The  master-passion  quell'd, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir  trees,  and  th'  unfrequent  slender  oak, 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 

Here  wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  remorse ; 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  who,  sick  in  soul. 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary, 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flower.    €rentle  lunatic  ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be, 
He  would  far  rather  not  be  that,  be  is ; 
But  would  t>e  something  that  he  knows  not  of. 
In  winds,  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks ! 
But  hence,  fond  wretch  !   breathe  not  contagion 
here ! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  groves 
Where  love  dare  loiter !    If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  gore 
lli^dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  bird 


Easily  cau^t,  tnnmn  him,  O  y«  aymplH, 

Ye  Oreads  cfaaate,  ye  dusky  Diyades ! 

And  you,  ye  earth-wipdi !  yoa  that  nak*  ili 

The  dew-dropa  quiver  on  tlie  tpider^  w«hi ! 

You,  O  ye  wingless  airs  !  that  creep  bctweeD 

The  rigid  sterna  of  heath  and  bitten  An«e, 

Within  whoee  leaiity  shade,  at 

The  mother-iheep  hath  worn  a  hollow 

Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with 

Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  boh. 

Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  Cays,  aad  elfia  gnomas ! 

With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bssMck 

His  little  godship,  mal^Pg  him  pwlsw 

Creep  through  a  tfaom-hiudi  on  ym  hti^sgH 

back. 
This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fimcies  play  the  many  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  Cree. 
Here  will  I  seat  mjself,  beside  thb  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  hry-twine 
Clothes  as  with  network  i  hen  will  I 

limbs. 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  sUent  shndt. 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world— onheaid,  rnniesn. 
And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yeC  ♦^■'r^f  i 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  nei| 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breeze  that  visits  m 
Was  never  love's  accomplice,  nrrw  nised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden^  hiow. 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  abovw  her  chsekj 
Ne'er  played  the  wanton — nvm  half  diieWrf 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  some  love-distemper*d  yooth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen  gnve 
Shiver  in  sunshine,  but  his  feeble  heart 
Shall  flow  away  like  a  dissolving  thing: 

Sweet  breeze !  thou  only,  if  I  guess  acighl, 
Liftest  the  feathers  of  the  robin's  breast. 
That  swells  its  little  breast,  so  full  of  song. 
Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountain  ash. 
And  thou  too,  desert  stream !  no  pool  of  thbe, 
Though  clear  as  lake  in  latest  summer  eve, 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  viiginH  robe. 
The  face,  the  form  divine,  the  dowoeast  ksk 
Contemplative !    Behold !  her  open  palm 
Presses  her  cheek  and  brow  !  her  elbow  rests 
On  the  bare  branch  of  half-uprooted  tree. 
That  leans  towards  its  mirror !    Who  erewhtk 
Had  from  her  countenance  tum'd,  or  kskM  b) 

stealth, 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  nurse,]  he  now 
With  steadfast  gaze  and  unoflfending  eye. 
Worships  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain. 
E'en  as  that  phantom  world  on  which  he  guti. 
But  not  unheeded  gazed !  for  see,  ah !  see. 
The  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  giov. 
Lychnis,  and  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bctb: 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time. 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool !     Then  all  the  cbaa 
Is  broken— all  that  phantom  world  so  lair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread. 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.    Stay  a  whik 
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0  tencelj  duett  lift  up  thine  eyei ! 
II  MOB  itnew  its  nBoothneis,  Mon 
Uietm!    Audio!  beitftTsi 
rtpiiinti  dim  of  lorely  Ibnnf 

(  teeky  Quite,  and  now  onee  more    • 
Mf  ft  minor  t  and  behold 
tr  on  the  umigt  inverted  there, 
ietf4i|ifooted  tree— but  where, 
mfai^  mowy  arm,  that  lean'd 
neb  f    He  tumi,  and  she  is  gone ! 
i  fteala  through  many  a  woodland 

•eekfaiTMn.    Ill-fated  youth ! 
t  and  waaie  thy  manly  prime 
eaing  by  the  Tacaot  brook, 
i^U  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
Imdow  still  abiding  there, 
ke  minor! 

Not  to  thee, 
Kt  etieem !  belonfs  this  tale: 
tk  art  tfaoQ— the  crowded  firs 
thoies,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
ilefiil  as  a  caTero-well: 
shy  kingfishers  build  their  nest 
banks,  no  Iotos  hast  thou,  wild 

teien  haunt — emancipate 
dieams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 

1  Iti  deriotts  course.    O  lead, 
per  shades  and  lonelier  glooms. 
aoBgh  the  canopy  of  firs, 
mshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 
r,  whose  disparted  waves 

r  with  an  angry  sound, 

OBlte !    And  see !  they  meet, 

ler  loot  and  found  t  and  see 

lirlts,  one  soft  water-sun 

kin  them,  heart  at  once  and  eye ! 

ei^bourfaood  of  filmy  clouds, 

dndings  of  forgotten  tears, 

rum  with  lustre !    Such  the  hour 

tent,  following  lore's  brief  feuds ; 

noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 

0  light— I  find  myself 

piBIg  birch,  (most  beautiful 

the  lady  of  the  woods,) 

ink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 

s  the  cataract    IIow  bursts 

OD  my  si^t !    Two  crescent  bills 

each  other,  and  so  make 

,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem, 

(I  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages, 

•k»  and  fruit  trees.    At  my  feet 

rriei  are  bedewed  with  spray, 

1 1^  the  furious  waterfalL 

the  pendent  ivy  mass 

rinnow  t  all  the  air  is  calm. 

om  cottage  chimneys,  tinged  with 

Hf  from  this  house  alone, 
aterfall,  the  column  slants, 
Baseless  breeze.    But  what  is  this  ? 
rith  its  slanting  chimney  smoke, 
le  its  porch  a  sleeping  child, 
^low'd  on  a  sleeping  dog — 
len  its  fore-legs,  and  the  hand 


Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowejrs, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
PeelM  from  the  birchen  bark !    Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvass,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !    See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin !    She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch— 
The  pressure  still  remains !    0  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayest  thou  flower  early,  and  the  sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells !    0  Isabel ! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alccus  woo'd. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
0  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful, 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !    My  heart. 
Why  beats  it  thus  ?   Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straight- 
way 
On  to  her  father'^  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit— 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  'twill  but  idly  feed 
The  passbn  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left. 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  foUow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through. 


THE   NIGHT-SCENE. 
A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SAHDOVAL. 

You  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Blanrique ! 


Loved? 


aASZWVAL. 

Did  you  not  say  you  woo'd  her  ? 


SAEL  HEETRT. 


Once  I  loved 


Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


sahdoval. 

And  woo'd,  perchance. 
One  whom  you  loved  not ! 

EARL  HEHET. 

O !  I  were  most  base. 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound ;  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassion 'd  pride, 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  sire. 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour*d  curses  on  my  head. 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them  ! 
But  thou  art  stern,  and  with  unkindly  countenanct 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  listenest  to  me. 
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AWDOTAL. 


Anzioiulj,  Henry !  reuoning  uudouslj, 
But  Oropea 


KAU.  HXmT. 

BlessiDgs  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage. 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden— 
The  night  ere  mj  departure  to  the  ann7» 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom. 
And  to  that  covert  bj  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge, 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr'd;  the  air  was  almost  sultry; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ) — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbour  stood. 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-wlpte  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me'. 
To  that  sweet  bower !    Then  Oropeza  trembled — 
I  heard  her  heart  beat — ^if  'twere  not  my  own. 

SAKDOVAX. 

A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my  friend  f 

EABL  HERXT. 

0 !  no ! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
Th'  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love  i 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  nature, 
Fleeing  from  pain,  shelterM  herself  in  joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
Like  eyes  suffused  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — I  vow'd  to  die  for  her: 
With  the  faint  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken. 
Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  it; 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
O !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Beep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

SANDOVAL,  {with  a  soTCOstic  tmiU.) 

No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint, 
The  god,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking, 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble. 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

EARL  HEKXT. 

Ah !  was  that  bliss     ' 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  ? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms;  the  veins  were  swelling  on 

them. 
Throuf^h  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice, 
O !  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  thou  ? 
I  swore,  and  with  nn  inward  thought  that  scem'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt. 


I  would  exchange  my  unblMich'd  state  with  he 
Friend !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bowi 
I  now  will  go— all  ot^eets  there  will  teach  ■• 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
Say  nothing  of  me— I  mjrself  will  eedc 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  beer  the  tooi 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye. 

[Eael  HormT  rttirm  tnfe  At « 

sAinwTAL,  (atmu,) 

0  Heniy !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act— yet  art  thou  never  great 
But  by  the  inspiration  of  greet  passion. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  detert-eands  liss  ■! 
And  shape  themselves :  from  earth  to  hsavei  ( 

stand. 
As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  tsnple, 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honour! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ndns ! 


TO   AN   UNFORTUNATE   WOMAH, 


WHOM  THE 


AUTHOm  HAD  XXOWll 

OF 


OAl 


Mtxtle-leat  that,  ill-besped. 
Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 

Soil'd  beneath  the  common  tread. 
Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  headless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sighs. 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whispered  thee  to  liK. 

Gayly  from  thy  mother-«talk 

Wert  thou  danced  and  wafted  high- 
Soon  on  this  unshelter'd  walk 
Flung  to  fade,  to  rot,  and  die. 


TO    AN    UNFORTUNATE    WOMAN  AT 
THE    THEATRE. 

Maiden,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Sittest  behind  those  virgins  gay. 

Like  a  scorch'd  and  mildew'd  bough. 
Leafless  'mid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  forsook. 
Oft  I  watch *d  with  angry  gaze. 

Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look. 
Anxious  heard  his  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth. 
Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh  t 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 
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Loathing  thy  polluted  lot, 

Hie  thee,  maiden,  hie  thee  hence ! 
Seek  thy  weeping  niother*^  oot. 

With  a  wiser  innoeenee. 

ThoQ  halt  known  deeeit  and  fbllj. 
Thou  halt  felt  that  viee  is  woi 

With  a  muting  melaneholy 
Inly  annM,  go,  maiden !  go. 

Mother  sage  of  lelf-dominioii, 
Finn  thy  steps,  O  melancholy ! 

The  itrongest  plume  in  wisdom*^  pinion 
Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn. 

While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes. 

That  had  skimm'd  the  tender  com. 
Or  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms  i 

Soon  with  renovated  wing 
Shall  she  dare  a  ktftier  flight. 

Upward  to  the  day-star  spring. 
And  embathe  in  heavenly  light 


UNES  COBIPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

Non  cold  nor  stem  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
These  scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  tiirong. 

Heaves  the  proud  harlot  her  diiteaded  breast. 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

These  feel  not  music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  nature's  passion-warbled  plaint ; 

But  wiien  the  loog-breathed  singer^  uptrill'd  straiu 
Bursts  in  a  squall — Ihey  gape  for  wondeiment 

Hark  the  deep  bucz  of  vanity  and  hate ! 

Scornful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 
My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 
While  the  pert  captain,  or  the  primmer  priest. 

Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 
O  give  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  released. 

To  hear  our  old  musidan,  blind  and  gray, 
(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  anas  I  kiss'd,) 

His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 
By  moonshine*  on  the  balmy  summer-night. 

The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  bay 
With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
OC  the  calm  glossy  lake,  0  let  me  bide 

t)nlieard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder  trees. 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease, 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow. 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careers, 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outhouse  shed 
Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow. 
To  bear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  wo, 
Ballad  of  shipwreck 'd  sailor  floating  dead, 

Whom  his  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whatevei  tones  and  melaiicholy  pleasures 


The  things  of  nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees. 
Or  moan  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant 

Munnur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

The  tedded  hay,  the  first-fruits  of  the  toil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field. 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.    The  fox-glove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  th'  up-springing  lark. 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.    And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
B}'  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not  !* 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  1 

loved,) 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness. 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Over  their  dim,  fast-moving  shadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely-moving  river^pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love. 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 
The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  name 
Between  the  moss-rose  and  forget-me-not^ 
(Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  aubura  hair ! 
That  forced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look. 
Her  voice,  (thai  even  In  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep,) 
Nor  yet  th'  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiu 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring 

tum'd. 
She  would  resign  one-half  of  that  dear  name. 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH   FALCOBTER'S  **  SHIFWmECK.'* 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  famous  streams. 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poeffe  choice  i 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice  i 

•  One  of  ihe  names  (ant]  meriiing  to  be  the  only  one) 
of  ihe  Myosotia  Srorpioidet  PaJuatriMj  a  flown*  from  six 
totwelve  inched  hi):li,  wiih  blue  bloaaom  and  l>nght  yellow 
eye.  It  has  the  Mine  name  over  the  whole  empire  of 
Germany,  ( Vergissnuin  nichtf)  and,  we  believe.  In  Den- 
mark and  Sweden. 
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Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 

On  cliff,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell  i 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdeiy  sea-weed  strewMy 

Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell  t 

Oar  sea-bard  sang  this  song !  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend !    Hark,  Pity, 
hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  hark ! 

«Cling  to  the  shrouds !"    In  vain !    The  breaken 


clan 


In  the  winter  they're  tHent— 4he  wind  is  to  stroag, 
What  it  says,  I  don*t  know,  but  it  ilngs  a  Isal 

song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blofsoms,  and  fomy,  wiim 

weather. 
And  shiging,  and  loving— all  come  back  tosslbcr. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gUdness  and  )ow% 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  bine  sky  above, 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings ;  and  for  ever  sings  hr- 
**  I  love  my  love,  and  my  lorn  kyvcs  i 


•» 


Death  shrieks !    With  two  ak>ne  of  all 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 
No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shipwreck'd  man ! 


Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains. 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  suffer'd  pains. 
Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn  ;  but  chief,  the 


Of  gratitude !  remembrances  of  friend, 

Or  absent  or  no  more !    Shades  of  the  past. 

Which  love  makes  substance!    Hence  to  thee  I 
send, 
O  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  chooee  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


HOME-SICK. 
WRrnxN  IN  oERjcAinr. 

*Ti8  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city  crowds  must  push  his  way. 

To  stroll  along  through  fields  and  woods. 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-day ; 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 

Sincere,  affectionate,  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight. 
Who  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam. 

Throws  off  the  bundle  from  bis  back 
Before  the  door  of  bis  own  borne  ? 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
There's  healing  only  in  thy  wings, 

Thou  breeze  that  playest  on  Albion's  shore ! 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?    The  sparrow,  the 

dove, 
The  linnet  and  thrush,  say,  *<  I  love  and  I  love !" 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADT. 


Why  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear ! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  yon  here 

A  lovely  convalescent  i 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fttr. 

And  feverish  bent  ineenant 

The  sunny  showers,  the  dappled  sky. 
The  little  birds  that  warble  high. 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing. 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  sweet  inftnendng. 

BelieDve  me,  while  in  bed  yon  lay. 
Tour  danger  taught  ns  aU  to  pray  t 

You  made  us  grow  devouter ! 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  secmM  to  say 

How  can  we  do  without  hef  f 

Besides,  what  vezM  nt  worst,  we  kneir, 
They  have  no  need  of  audi  as  yon 

In  the  place  where  yon  were  going  i 
This  world  has  angels  all  too  few. 

And  heaven  is  overflowing ! 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

Sad  lot,  to  have  no  hope !    Though  hmfj  knc^ 
He  fain  would  frame  a  prayer  within  his  bita^ 
Would  fain  entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  tetl- 

ing, 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest} 
He  strove  in  vain  !  the  dull  sighs  from 
Against  his  will  the  stifling  load 
Though  nature  forced ;  though  like  aome  csptin 

guest. 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  his  conqueror^  feast. 
An  alien's  restless  mood  but  half-concealing, 
The  sternness  on  his  gentle  brow  confea^ 
Sickness  within  and  miserable  feeling  t 
Though  obscure  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dresaUf 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  rain, 
Elach  night  was  scatterM  by  its  own  loud  screans 
Yet  never  could  bis  heart  command,  though  Cua, 
One  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

That  hope,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast, 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood. 
Though    changed    in    nature,  wander  where  hi 

would— 
For  love's  despair  is  but  hope'ft  pining  ghost ! 
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Por  thas  one  hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moaii, 
Ele  wishes  aod  can  wish  for  this  alooe ! 
Pieieed,at  with  light  from  heaven,  before  its  gleams 
[So  the  love-stricken  visionaxy  deems) 
Disease  wtwld  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 
VHKMe  dews  fling  sunshine  from  the  noontide 

bower! 
Or  let  it  ataj !  jet  this  one  hope  should  give 
Soeo  atRDgth  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


SOAfSTHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY 
NATURAL. 

wnrrTEir  nr  oEmicAinr. 

Ir  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  foatheiy  bird^ 
To  yoQ  I'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
Bat  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things, 
And  I  stay  here. 

Bat  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly: 
Vm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
Bat  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 
Ally  all  alone. 

Sleep  stajrs  not,  though  a  monarch  bids  s 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day  i 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone, 
Tety  while  *tis  dark,  one  shuts  one*k  lids, 
And  still  dreams  on. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  recess ! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  caress. 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Sight  springs  have  flown,  since  test  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Floett  here  and  there,  like  things  astray. 
And  high  o'ertiead  the  sky«lark  shrills. 

116  voiet  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name  i  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  ? 

Tbsti  sense  of  promiso  everywhere  ? 
Beloved !  flew  your  spirit  by  ? 

Aa  when  a  mother  doth  explore 

The  rose  mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
1  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before^ 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  love  within  you  wrought*— 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 


Has  not,  since  then,  love's  prompture  deep. 
Has  not  love's  whisper  evennore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar  ? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep. 
Dear  under^song  in  clamour's  hour. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 
A  nLAOMEirr. 

Orr,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  thee 
I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 
A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life, 
Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  wife ! 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep ! 

A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 

With  happiness  beyond  desert. 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep ! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  unalarming  turbulence 

Of  transient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting 
From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying  i 
But  bom  beneath  love's  brooding  wing, 

And  into  tenderness  soon  dying. 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 

Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 

Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  they  go, 

And  leave  the  sweeter  under-strain. 
Its  own  sweet  self— <i  love  of  thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be ! 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,  AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

ITKDER  STEOirO  MEDICAL   nECOMKSItDATIOir  HOT 

TO  BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  ocean ! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  cnce  more  t 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion. 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  physician, 

*'  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  death !" 

But  my  soul  fulfilPd  her  mission. 

And  lo !  I  breathe  untroubled  breath ! 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughters, 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters ; 
And  what  cares  nature,  if  they  die  f 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  bland. 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately  measures 
Revisit  on  thy  echoing  strand  x 
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Dreams,  (the  loul  herself  forsaking,) 
Tearful  raptures,  boyish  mirth  { 

Silent  adorations,  making 

A  blessed  shadow  of  this  earth ! 

0  je  hopes,  that  stir  within  me. 
Health  comes  with  you  from  above ! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  life  be  love. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

CuFiD,  if  storying  legends*  tell  aright. 
Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight 
A  chalice  o'er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix'd. 
And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix*d : 
With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 
Bnish*d  from  th*  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings : 
Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join'd, 
Each  gentler  pleasure  of  th'  unspotted  mind- 
Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness 

glow, 
And  hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  wo. 
The  eyeless  chemist  heard  the  process  rise. 
The  steamy  ohaliee  bubbled  up  in  sighs ; 
Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th*  enamour 'd 

dove 
Poors  the  soft  murmuring  of  responsive  love. 
The  finish'd  work  might  envy  vainly  blame. 
And  **  Kisses"  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 
With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 
And  breathed  on  Sara's  lovelier  lips  the  rest 


III.  MEDITATIVE  POEMS. 

IN   BLANK    VEBSE. 


Yea,  he  deserres  to  find  himself  deceiTed, 

Who  teeki  a  heart  in  the  unihintcing  man. 

Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 

Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead: 

Naught  sinks  into  the  booom's  silent  depth. 

Quick  sensibility  of  fwin  and  pleasure 

Mores  the  light  fluids  lightly ;  but  no  soul 

Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

SchiUer. 


HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Besides  the  rirers  Arre  and  Arveiron,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five  conspicuous 
torrents  niah  down  its  sides,  and  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  Glaciere,  the  gentlana  major  grows  in  immense 
numbers,  with  its  "  flowers  of  loveliest  blue.*' 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?     So  long  he  seems  to  pause 


*  Effliiixt  quondam  bUnduin  mediuita  laborera 
Basia  lasciv^  Cypria  Diva  man&. 

Ambroeiap  succns  occult^  temprrat  arte, 
Fracninsqup  infu8«)  nociare  tin^it  opus. 

SulBcii  Pt  iHirtcni  mpllis,  quod  subdolus  ulim 
Nou  impune  iavis  surripuisael  Amor. 


Oa  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovrmn  Bhme ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaielesily  i  bA  thou,  meet  awful  iotml 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  scsi  of  piocf. 
How  silently !    Around  tbce  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  bbek, 
An  ebon  masst  methinks  thou  pierecat  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  ciyftal  sludM^ 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  * 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  vpoo  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  tense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thonght :  eatnaetd  la  fBjv, 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invnible  aloiie. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  metody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  Usteniag  t»  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  bkndinf  widi  mj 

thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life^  own  aaeref  joy: 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  trsnsftid. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passings— there 
As  in  her  natura^fo^n,  swelled  vast  to  bcav«! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  pcaist 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy !    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  f    Awake,  my  heart,  awah! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymo. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  tkc  nkl 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  liak: 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth .' 
Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streaas .' 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad! 
Who  eali'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  reds, 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  y««  JQT 
Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded,  (and  the  silence  caiM,) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  oMmatain^  teov 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain— 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  bcavsa 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  f    Who  bade  the  tm 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  firai 

flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet.'— 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  natioas, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 

Decuasna  viole  foliis  ad  miacet  odorns 
Et  spolia  Ketivis  plorima  rapu  roais. 

Addit  et  illecebras  et  mille  ei  mille  leporas, 
El  quot  Acidalius  f  audia  Cesiua  habet. 

Ex  his  compnnuii  Dea  baala ;  et  omnia  libaos 
Inveaias  niildv  sparsa  per  oim  Clota. 

c<».  Quod,  vu  a 
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God!  ling,  ye  meadow-ctreams  with  gladsome  Toice ! 
Te  pine-groTes,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  * 
And  they  too  faAFe  a  Toice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  I 

Te  living  flowers  that  skirt  th'  eternal  frost ! 
Te  wild  goats,  sporting  round  the  eagle*!  nest ! 
Te  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  stonn ! 
Te  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Te  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing 
peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  puro  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast— 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raised  my  head,  a  while  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me— Rise,  0  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 
wjuri'im  or  tbk  albuk  at  elbifoerode,  in 

THE  HAJtTZ  FOaXST. 

I  STOOD  on  Brocken's*  sovran  height,  and  saw 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills. 
A  surging  scene,  and  only  limited 
By  the  blue  distance.    Heavily  my  way 
Downward  I  draggM  through  fir^groves  evermore. 
Where  bright  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral 

forms 
Speckled  with  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 
The  sweet  bird^  song  became  a  hollow  sound ; 
And  the  breeze,  murmuring  indivisibly. 
Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall. 
And  the  brook's  chatter:  'mid  whose  islet  stones 
The  dingy  kidUng  with  its  tinkling  bell 
Leap'd  ftoliesome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.    I  moved  on 
In  low  and  languid  mood  :t  for  I  had  found 
That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  finer  influence  from  the  life  within : 
Fair  ciphers  else:  fair,  but  of  import  vague 
Or  UDConceming,  where  the  heart  not  finds 
History  or  prophecy  of  friend,  or  child. 
Or  gentle  maid^  our  first  and  early  love. 


*  The  highest  movntaio  In  the  Harts,  and,  Indeed,  in 
^orth  Gennao/. 

t  When  I  have  gazed 

Krom  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  vales, 
And  ooHB  and  villages  emkwwer'd  below, 
The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scenes  so  fair,  nor  one  small  spot 
Where  mjr  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  home. 
Skmtfujf^M  Hymn  to  the  PentUe^. 
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Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 

Of  our  adored  country !    0  thou  queen. 

Thou  delegated  deity  of  earth, 

O  dear,  dear  England !  how  my  longing  eye 

Tum'd  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliffs ! 

My  native  land ! 
Fill'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was 

proud. 
Tea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears:  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim !    Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  profane. 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man*s  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere !  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family. 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  honle. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIRST 
OF  FEBRUART,  1796. 

Sweet  flower !  that  peeping  from  thy  russet  stem 

Unfoldest  timidly,  (for  in  strange  sort 

This  dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  teeth-chattering 

month 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephjrr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  thee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye,)  alas,  poor  flower ! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave, 
E'en  now  the  keen  north-east  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too,  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  consumption  'mid  untimely  charms  f 
Or  to  Bri5towa's  bard,*  the  wondrous  boy ! 
An  amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own. 
Till  disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  hope. 
Bright  flower  of  hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud  ? 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom !  better  fate  be  thine. 
And  mock  my  boding !    Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Self,  life's  cruel  task-master ! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonize 
Th'  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tones 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument 


THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

COMPOSED  AT  CLEVEDOIf,  80MEBSET8RIRE. 

My  pensive  Sara  !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 
Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 
With  white-flowerM  jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 
myrtle, 


*  CUattertoQ. 
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(Meet  emblems  they  of  innoeenee  mnd  lore !) 
And  watch  the  cloudB,  that  late  were  rich  with 

light. 
Slow  laddeniiig  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eTe 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !    How  exquisite  the  scents 
SnatchM  firom  yon  bean-field !   and  the  world  so 

hushM ! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
Tells  OS  of  silence. 

And  that  simplest  lute, 
PUiced   length-ways   in  the  daspmg  casement, 

hark! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress'd. 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  loTer, 
It  pours  such  sweet  upbraidiog,  as  must  needs 
Tempt  to   repeat  the  wrong!     And   now,  its 

•trings, 
Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise. 
Such  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  elfins  make,  when  they  at  ere 
Voyage  on  gentler  gales  from  Fairy-land, 
Where  melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers. 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  paradise. 
Nor  pause,  nor  pereh,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 

0  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  ereiywhere — 
Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 

Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fillM  i 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

And  thus,  my  love !  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eyelids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main, 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity  i 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  undetainM, 
And  many  idle,  flitting  fantasies. 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all  ? 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  O  beloved  woman  !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallowM  dost  thou  not  reject. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Well  bast  thou  said,  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  th*  unregenerate  mind  ! 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  Him, 
The  Incomprehensible  !  save  when  with  awe 

1  praise  him,  and  with  faith  that  inly  feels | 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 
A  sinful  and  most  miserable  man, 
Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Peace,  and    this    cot,  and    thee,   heartrhonour'd 

maid.' 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 


Low  was  our  pretty  eoti  our  talkft  roit 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber  window.    We  could  hiv, 
At  silent  noon,  and  ere,  and  early  mofa. 
The  sea*k  Cunt  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrfles  blostom'd  i  and  aeroit  the  poidi 
Thkk  Jasmins  twined:  the  Uttle  famdMape  rauii 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreahM  the  9jt, 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !  once  I  aaw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietncM) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought,  it  cataaM 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muae 
With  wiser  feeling*  i  for  be  paused,  and  lookM 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  aiouad, 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  sigh*d,  and  said,  it  was  a  bleiied  plaea. 
And  we  were  bless'd.    Oft  with  patient  car 
Long  listening  to  the  viewlen  sky-lark*k  nsls, 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  ecen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings,)  in  whiaperM  tonss 
I've  said  to  my  beloved,  **  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  hap|»neaa. 
Unearthly  minstrelsy  *  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hears  when  all  is  haM, 
And  the  heart  listens !" 

But  the  tine,  whn  fat 

From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  9toaj  OMOt 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toU,  and  reechM  the  li^ 
0 !  what  a  goodly  scene !    Htn  the  bkak  mBiii^ 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  speckled  thin  with  stoifb 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  lanay  fidiit 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'eibiew^ 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  bnkii 
And  seats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey  and  the  woel, 
And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city  spirei 
The  channel  f  A«r«,  the  islands,  and  white  ssilh 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  hills,  lad 


Itseem'd  like  Omnipresence !    GoA, 
Had  built  him  there  a  temple  x  the  whole 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  dreumfeienee^ 
No  wUh  profaned  my  overwhelmed  hearL 
Blest  hour  *    It  was  a  luxury,— -to  be ! 
Ah !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  mount 
I  was  constrain'd  to  quit  yoo.    Was  it  ligMf 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toilM  and  Msi 
That  I  should  dream  away  th'  intrusted  hsun 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard^  fyt 
Drops  on  the  check  of  one  he  lifts  from  earthi 
And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  hm. 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids» 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man  ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  O  my  soul !  oft  as  thou  waam^L 
The  sluggard  pity's  vision- weaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wielchii, 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
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•lodiftd  loTM  and  dtinty  ^jmpatbMS ! 
ttbn  gOf  mud  Join  heid,  heart,  uid  buid, 
I  mud  fitm,  tD  fight  the  bloodiest  fight 
nee,  fieedom,  and  the  tnith  in  Chriat 
oft,  wbea  after  honovrable  toll 
the  tired  mind,  and  waUog  lores  to  dream, 
irit  shall  reyisit  thee,  dear  eot  i 
■Bin  aad  thy  window-peepiDg  rose, . 
Urtlas  fearless  of  the  nUM  sea-air. 
shall  sigh  lond  wishes    sweet  abode ! 
Iiad  Bone  gieater !    And  that  aU  had  soch ! 
ht  lM  so— b«t  the  time  is  not  yet 
ityOFUher!    Let  thj  kingdom  come ! 


THB  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTER7  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 


Noms  in  ftatzes  anlmi  psternl. 

Sor.  Carm.  lib.  i.  3. 


let  hath  he,  who  haying  pass'd 
otti  and  earlj  manhood  in  the  stir 
nmoil  <tf  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 
aiw  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart, 
\  ense  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt} 
iplj  Tiews  his  tottering  little  ones 
«e  those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap, 
feh  first  kneeling  his  own  infancy 
ita  teief  prayer.   Such,  0  mj  earliest  friend ! 
^  nnd  each  thy  brothers  too  enjoy. 
tnaee  did  ye  climb  life's  upland  road, 
iefli*d  and  cheering ;  now  fraternal  loye 
ba;wn  yon  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
and  blest,  and  blessing  may  ye  live ! 
m  Ih'  Sternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
tvent  lortone  and  more  different  min^— 
■i  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
too  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix'd 
t  doBDestic  loTes ;  and  hence  through  life 
f  dianoe-started  friendships.    A  brief  while 
hnTe  ^esenred  me  from  life's  pelting  ills  i 
km  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem, 
elosids  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
I  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
)d  the  eolleeted  shower ;  and  some  most  false, 
lod  faiv-ibliaged  as  the  mancbineel, 
tMBpted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
teld  the  storms   ^^t^  breathing   subtlest 


tteir  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  heaven, 
woke  poison'd !    But,  all  praise  to  Him 
irm  OS  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
nent  riielter  i  and  beside  one  friend, 
Ji  th'  impervious  covert  of  one  oak, 
ised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
band  and  of  father ;  nor  unhealing 
t  divine  and  nightly-whispering  voice, 
.  Iiom  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths 
with  no  fiding  colours ! 

Yet  at  times 
al  is  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
lost  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 


At  mine  own  home  and  birthplace:  chiefly  then. 

When  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  friend ! 

Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth  i 

Didst  trace  my  wanderings  with  a  father's  eye  | 

And  boding  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good. 

Rebuked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 

Sorrow'd  in  silence !    He  who  counts  alone 

The  beatings  of  the  solitary  heart. 

That  Being  knows,  how  I  have  loved  thee  ever. 

Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee ! 

O !  tis  to  me  an  ever-new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blast 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash. 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequester'd  orchard  plot. 

Sit  on  the  tree  crook'd  earthward ;   whose  old 

boughs. 
That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  roof, 
Stirr'd  by  the  fsunt  gale  of  departing  May, 
Send  their  loose  blossonu  slanting  o'er  our  heads ! 
Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  those  hours. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-lays  ?    Since  then  my  son 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind, 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell  I 

These  various  stimina^ 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood. 
Accept,  my  brother !  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  error  or  intemperate  truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it  I 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

'TIS  true,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends. 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal,) 

'TIS  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  idols !    Learning,  power,  and  time, 

(Too  much  of  all,)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 

Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  'tis  true. 

Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close. 

E'en  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life  ! 

But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm. 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  muse. 

For  not  a  hidden  path,  that  to  the  shades 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk'd  uodiscover'd  by  him ;  not  a  rill 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source, 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dell. 

Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  on  its  banks, and  cull'd 
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Its  med'cinable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone, 
Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave, 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  philosophy. 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  sage. 
O  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
O  studious  poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 
Philosopher !  contemning  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone, 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  friend  inscribes. 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A 

HEATH. 

This  sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees,^ 

Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved  !    O  long  unharm'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o*er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves !     Long  may  the 

spring, 
Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath. 
Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 
V^'ith  soft  and  even  pulse !    Nor  ever  cease 
Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance, 
Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page, 
As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still, 
Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fount. 
Here  twilight  is  and  coolness :  here  is  moss, 
A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 
Drink,  pilgrim,  here  !    Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 
Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 
Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound. 
Or  passing  gale,  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees ! 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 

In  the  June  of  1797,  some  longvexpected  friends 
paid  a  visit  to  the  author's  cottage;  and  on  the 
morning  of  their  arrival,  he  met  with  an  accident, 
which  disabled  him  from  walking  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  stay.  One  evening,  when  they  had 
left  him  for  a  few  hours,  he  composed  the  following 
lines  in  the  garden  bower. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain. 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison !    I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrace,  e'en  when  age 
Had  dimm'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness !    They,  mean* 

while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge, 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance, 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  tolds 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to  rock 
FMngs  arching  like  a  bridge ,— that  branchless  aib, 


Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  1mm 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  wmterfiall !  and  there  my  fricadi 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  £antastk  tight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  day-stone. 

Now,  my  friends  tma^ 
Beneath  the  wide,  wide  heaven    and  view  agais 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  tea. 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  lig|tt  ip 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  bine  betwixt  two  ishs 
Of  purple  shadow !    Yes,  they,  wander  on 
In  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  gMi 
My  gentle-hearted  Charlcai  i  for  thoa  hast  pinsd 
And  hunger'd  after  nature,  many  a  year. 
In  the  great  dty  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  psk 
And  strange  calamity  *    Ah!  slowly  snik 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorions  son ! 
Sliine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  oib. 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers !  riehlier  bun,  ye  cMi! 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean  !    So  n^y  friend, 
Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  ^fml, 
Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaae  tin  all  doth  i 
Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  todi  hues 
As  veil  th'  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  hs 
Spirits  perceive  his  presenea. 

Adel%ht 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  mjrself  was  there !    Nor  in  this  bower, 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  maikM 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.  Pale  beneath  the  Mat 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage;  and  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !    And  that  walnut  ties 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blaekest  bmi^ 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  bee 
Through  the  late  twilight  i  and  though  mrwtkM 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters, 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  bee 
Sings   in  the  bean-flower !     Heneelbrth  I  tUi 

know 
That  nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  poret 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty !  and  sometiaies 
'TIS  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contenplats 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles  *  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wiig 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  In  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glocy. 


*  The  asplenium  Kolopendriuni,  called  in 
trioi  the  mdder^i  tongue,  in  others  the  hart's  toofw;  M 
Withering  gives  the  adders  tongue  as  the  trivial  oaostf 
the  ophioglossum  only. 
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^oa  tlood'kt  gtsing  s  or  when  all  wu  still, 
wtking*  o*er  thj  heid,  and  had  a  ehann 
a,  Bj  geDtl«-lieartod  Charles,  to  whom 
id  if  diafooant  which  tells  of  lifis. 


TO  A  6ENTLEBCAN. 
■D  am  TBB  noHT  Arrcm  his  mxciTATioir 

VQBM  0«  THX  OBOWTH  OF  AN  IHDIVIOUAL 

of  Hm  wise !  and  teacher  of  the  good ! 
'  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 
MB  histork,  that  prophetic  laj, 
B  (high  theme  bj  thee  first  sung  aright) 
(wmdatioBS  and  the  building  up 
man  spirit,  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
nj  be  toldy  to  tlie  understanding  mind 
ible  t  BBd  what  within  the  mind, 
1  bnathings  secret  as  the  soul 
al  gnnrth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
IB  an  too  deep  for  words  !— 

Theme  hard  as  high ! 
m  ipOBtaneoos,  and  mysterious  fears, 
■t-tem  tboy  of  reason  and  twin  birth,) 
obodtOBt  to  external  force, 
TCBto  fel^-determined,  as  might  seem, 
BBO  ioBor  power  %  of  moments  awful, 
fSij  ioBer  life,  and  now  abroad, 
Hwor  Btieam'd  from  thee,  and  thy  soul  re- 
elvod 

It  foieeted,  as  a  light  bestowM— 
ei  foir,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
I  BBorraurs  of  poetic  thought 
ovi  in  its  Joy,  in  vales  and  glens 
ir  ootland,  lakes  and  famous  hills ! 
M  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
■ings  or  by  secret  mountain  streams, 
dot  aad  the  companions  of  thy  way  * 
w  thaa  foncy,  of  the  social  sense 
iBg  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  man, 
PkBBee  in  all  her  towns  lay  yibrating 
■o  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
sa^  faff"*^^**f  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
lo,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 
I  wort  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded, 
10  tfooMnr  of  a  realm  aglow, 
mighty  oation  jubilant, 
mn  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
nuBg  forth  like  a  full-bom  deity ; 
dmt  dear  hope  afflicted  and  struck  down, 
lOD^  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
0  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  self, 
ibt  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
-herself  a  glory  to  behold, 
el  of  the  vision  !    Then  (last  strain) 
chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 


>  asnoths  after  I  had  written  this  line,  it  gare  me 
to  obserre  that  Bartram  bad  obaenred  the  samo 
ince  of  the  Savanna  crane.  **  When  these  birds 
ir  wings  in  flight,  their  strokes  are  slow,  mode- 
rsfular ;  and  even  when  at  a  coniiderable  dis- 
lifh  above  us,  we  plainly  hear  the  quill-feathers ; 
||aad  webs  npoa  one  another  creak  as  the  joints 
g  ofa  vsasol  in  a  tempestuoas  —  " 


Action  and  joy !— An  orphic  song,  indeed, 

A  song  divine,  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts. 

To  their  own  music  chanted ! 

O  great  bard ! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  steadfast  eye  I  viewM  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  e'er-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !    They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  time  is  not  with  fAan, 
Save  as  it  worketh /or  them,  they  in  it 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  feme 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  truth. 
Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes  I 
Ah !  as  I  listen*d  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew  t 
And  e'en  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pain»» 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outery  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-will'd,  that  shunnM  the  eye  of  hope  i 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  feai. 
Sense  of  pest  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  i 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  Mes  had  open'd  out— but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  cone,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coflin,  for  the  selfMme  grave ! 

That  way  no  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald's  guise. 
Singing  of  glory,  and  futurity, 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthful  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm  !    And  Ul 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew'd  before  thy  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  commimion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased ;  for  peace  is  nigh 
Where  wisdom'ft  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 
The  halcjTon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve. 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  home 
Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  hail'd 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stan. 
With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  foam,*  still  darting  off 


*  "  A  beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momentary  inter> 
▼als  coursed  by  the  side  of  the  Teasel  with  a  roar,  and  Ih^ 
tie  stars  of  flame  danced  and  sparlcled  and  went  out  in  h: 
and  ererj  now  and  then  light  detachments  of  this  white 
cloud-like  foam  darted  off  from  the  Tessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  coimellaiion,  over  the  sea,  and  scoured 
out  of  sight  I i Ice  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wildemass.'*— 7^ 
FViendj  p.  220. 
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Into  the  darkneis  i  now  a  tranquil  sea, 
Ontspread  and  bright,  yet  tweUing  to  the  moon« 

And  when— 0  friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thytelf,  and  powerful  to  give  strength ! — 
Thy  long-^ustained  song  finally  closed, 
And  yiy  deep  voice  had  ceaaedr— yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  visiofi  of  beloved  faces- 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  cloM 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought, 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  aspiration  ?  or  resolve  ?) 
Absorb'd,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound— 
And  when  I  iwe,  I  feund  myself  in  prayer. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 


WHO  BAD   DSCLAmSD  HIS   MTEH 11011   OV   WmiTUlO 
XfO  MOEE  FOETRT. 


DfiAft  Charks !  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe»  I 

ween 
That  genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount. 
Right  Castaliet  and  (sureties  of  thy  £uth) 
That  pity  and  simplicity  stood  by. 
And  premised  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  Mnoimee 
The  world's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 
Stea4fiMt  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  muse, 
Aad  waih'd  and  sanctified  to  poesy. 
Tes,  thou  wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 
Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  son  i 
And  with  those  recreant  unbaptirod  heels 
Thou*rt  flying  from  thy  bounden  ministeriet— * 
So  sore  it  seems  and  bnrthensome  a  task 
To  weave  unwithering  flowers !     But  take  thou 

heedx 
For  thou  »rt  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  boy. 
And  I  have  arrows*  mystically  dipp'd, 
Such  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  f 
A.nd  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  earth 
"*  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  ?'* 
Thy  Bums,  and  nature's  own  beloved  bard. 
Who  to  tbe***Illttstrioust  of  his  native  land 
60  properly  did  look  for  patronage." 
Ghost  of  Maecenas !  hide  thy  blushing  face ! 
They  snatch'd  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough, 
To  gauge  ale-firkins. 

O!  for  shame,  retum ! 
On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  th*  Aonian  mount, 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solemn  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
Ere  yet  th*  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled, 
And  weeping  wreath  it  round  thy  poet's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  night-shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit. 
These  with  stopp*d  nostril  and  glove-guarded  baud, 
Knit  in  nice  iotertexture,  so  to  twine 
Th'  illustrious  brow  of  Scotch  nobility. 
170^ 
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No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  the  west,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  suUen  light,  no  obscnre  trembling  hoes. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bfidge ! 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beaealh. 
But  hear  no  murmuring:  it  flows  sikntly. 
O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  thoagh  the  start  be  dim, 
Tet  let  us  think  upon  the  remal  ahowen 
That  gladden  the  green  earUh  nd  weshaDflil 
A  pleasure  In  the  dimnees  of  tlM  elan. 
And  hark !  the  nightingale  begins  its  toag, 
•*  Most  mnsical,  moot  nelandwly'H  bird! 
A  melancholy  bird  ?    O !  idle  tteoght ! 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melaBcMf 
But  some  night-wanderkig  Baa* 

pioreeG 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievooe 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch !  flUM  all 

self. 
And  made  aU  gentle  foondt  tell  bswk  the  tils 
Of  his  own  sorrow,)  be,  and  tveh  •■  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  aelaeefcely  stwm. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  eoaeeitt 
Poet  who  hath  been  bnildhig  op  the  i^jM 
When  he  had  better  for  have  stretchM  Us 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest  dell. 
By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elcsMBts 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  bis  soag 
And  of  his  frame  forgetful !  so  his  fome 
Should  share  in  nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  nature  lovelier,  and  Mielf 
Be  loved  like  nature  !    But  twill  not  be  so; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  sprisf 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still. 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  most  heave  their  s%ks 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  sister !  we  have 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profoae 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  jojrance !     'Tis  the  merry  nightingBle 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  deUdoas  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  sool 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge. 


•  Vid«  Plnd.  Olymp.  IH.  1. 156. 
t  VertMiim  from  Bums's  dedication  of  his  Poem  to  the 
Nobllltj  aod  Qentry  of  ihe  Caledonian  HunU 


*  This  passage  In  Milton  tjusssssss  an  ezcelleaM  fa 
superior  to  thai  of  mere  descriplioo.  It  Is  ^pokea  ia  *• 
character  of  the  melancholy  man,  and  has  ib««iss  t 
dramatic  propriety.  The  author  makes  this  reoark, » 
n»cue  himself  from  the  charge  of  haring  alluded  wA 
levity  to  a  line  In  Milton;  a  charge  than  whlea  mm 
could  be  more  painful  to  him,  except  pcihapa  ihat  rfka^ 
iog  ridiculed  his  BiUe. 
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jw  gmt  lord  inhtbits  not  i  and  to 
»Te  it  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
trim  wmlki  aw  broken  up,  and  gratt. 
Ml  and  kin|n-ciipt  grow  within  the  pathi. 
•r  elatwheic  in  one  place  I  knew 
r  ■ightingilet}  and  fi»  and  near, 
!  and  thieket,  over  the  wide  grove, 
Mwer  and  pioyoke  each  other'i  tong, 
inaith  and  caprieiout  pattagings, 
nBttn  mviical  and  iwift  jug  jug, 
i  Itw  piping  lomid  more  tweet  thav  all— 
the  air  with  loeh  a  harmon  j, 
■■Id  TUB  clott  jonr  ^yet,  you  might  al- 


I WM  not  day !    On  moonlight  hushet, 
1««7  knfleti  an  hut  halMitckMed, 
f  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 
right,  bright  eyet,  their  eyes  both  bright 

Bdfilll, 

ngy  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
ip  her  loTe-torch. 

A  most  gentle  maid, 
Mlleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
'  the  cattle,  and  at  latett  eve, 
ke  a  ladj  yow'd  and  dedicate 
rthing  more  than  nature  in  the  grove,) 
hnmg^  the  pathways :  the  koowt  all  their 
otee, 

ntle  maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
me  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
•id  a  pause  of  silence  i  till  the  moon 
ig,  hath  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
le  tentation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
1  bust  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
BW  Hidden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
pad  airy  harps !    And  she  hath  watch*d 
nightingale  peich'd  giddily 
MDjT  tw^  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
ley  jciy  that  reels  with  tossing  head, 
fell,  0  warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 
I,  my  friends !  ftrewell,  a  short  farewell ! 
•  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 
w  Ua  our  dear  homes. — The  strain  again  ? 
n  it  would  delay  me !    My  dear  babe, 
ipable  of  no  articulate  sound, 
I  thing*  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
!  would  place  his  hand  beside  bis  ear, 
le  band,  the  small  forefinger  up, 
\  M  listen !    And  I  deem  it  wise 
e  him  nature'ii  playmate.    He  knows  well 
ming  star ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
distressful  mood,  (some  inward  pain 
de  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infantas  dream,) 
d  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot, 
beheld  the  moon,  and,  bush'd  at  once. 
Is  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently, 
bu  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp*d 
ears 

ter  in  the  yellow  moonbeam  !    Well ! — 
ather's  tale :  but  if  that  Heaven 
{ive  me  life,  his  childhood,  shall  grow  up 
r  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
associate  joy !    Once  more,  farewell, 
itingale !    Once  more,  my  friends  !  fare- 
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FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Tax  frott  performs  itt  tecret  minittry, 
Unhelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlets  eiy 
Came  load— and  hark,  again !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
Tis  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  ttrange 
And  extreme  tilentnett.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
Thit  populous  village !    Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood. 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life. 
Inaudible  at  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  fihn,  whkh  flutter'd  on  the  grate. 
Still  flutters  there,  the  tole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  form. 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 
And  makes  a  toy  of  thought 

ButO!  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  tchool,  with  mott  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger!  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  Uds,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birthplace,  and  the  old  church  tower. 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  &ir-day. 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt, 
Luird  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged  my  dreams ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  bookt 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up. 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  Mtr<mger*s  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  playmate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary'  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  leara  far  other  lore. 
And  in  far  other  scenes !    For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thout  my  babe  !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mnurtain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
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Great  univerSAl  Teacher !  he  fhall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tnfts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple  tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  the  eaye-drope 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOaETRBB  WTTB  AV  UKTINItHZO  FOXM. 

Thus  Cur  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 
Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  the  heart 
Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
I  ask  not  now,  my  friend !  the  aiding  verse. 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wandering  far  and  local  cares. 
Thou  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  sister's  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watchest  the  faint  look 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude, 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 
I  too  a  sister  had,  an  only  sister 
She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour*d  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows, 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms,) 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  friendship's  eye. 
O  !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  she  was  not  ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year  i 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view*d — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polish 'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Aught  to  implore^  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes. 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart. 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy  ! 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET 

AGAIN. 

COMPOSED   DURING   ILLNESS   AND   IN   ABSENCE. 

DiK  hour !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
0  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car  ! 

•  I  utterlf  recant  the  sentiment  conuined  in  the  lines 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-flpreading  love 
Aught  to  implore  were  impotence  of  mind, 

h  being  written  in  Scripture,  "Aalh  and  it  shall  be  given 
you,**  and  my  human  reaaon  being  moreover  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  oflfbring  petitiona  as  well  as  thanksgiv. 
Ings  to  the  Deity. 


Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  don, 
And  give  me  to  the  boeom  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  caresiiog  and  caiest. 
With  heaving  heart  shell  cndle  me  to  resti 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  smiling  eyes, 
Lull  with  fond  wo,  and  BDcd'cioe  me  with  sighi: 
While  finely-iushing  float  her  kimei  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pelUd  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  roee  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  absenee  of  the  lovely  day; 
Young  day,  returning  at  her  pramsied  boor, 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  Cavonrite  flower 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  hsilmy  gale  she  sighs, 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  Joy  th'  expending  floweret  feels: 
His  pitying  mistresi  moumi,  and  moaming  hsib! 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

Mt  honour'd  friend !  wboee  verae  coodse,  yK 

clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  uneonqiierM  scaae. 
May  your  fame  fadeless  live,  at  **  never-een" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  wboee  broad  defnec 
Elmbowers  me  from  noon's  sultry  infloeaee! 
For,  like  that  nameless  rivulet  stealing  by. 
Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  quiet  deer. 
Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrowMi  the  cksoiM 

eye 
Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  k>ve  the  soteM 

sky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  poetic  mount 
A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 
Its  coal-black  waters  from  oblivion's  fount: 
The  vapour-poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low, 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go. 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet, 
Benrath  the  mountain's  lofty  frowning  biow, 
Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 
A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th'  anlalwam| 
feet. 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  and  fist, 
That  like  some  giant  king,  o'erglooms  the  hill; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music  !    But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweet  under-song  'mid  jaamin  bowciiL 
In  thin  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wanderM— there  collecting  flowcis 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'binable  powcis ! 

There  for  the  monareh-murder'd  soldier's  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfinlsh'd  wreath  of  saddest  boss;* 
And  to  that  holier  chapletf  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 
But  lo !  your  Henderson ^  awakes  the  muse 
His  spirit  beckon 'd  from  the  mountain's  height! 
You  left  the  plain  and  soar'd  mid  richer  views! 
So  nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  first  day^  It^ 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  of 
night! 


♦  War,  a  fiagmenU  t  John  the  Baptisi«^poea 

X  fAxMod^i  on  John  Henderson. 


8IBTLLINB  LEAVES. 
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Still  soar,  my  friend,  those  ridier  viewi  unoDg, 
Strong,  rapid,  fervent  flftihing  £u>cj'i  bcftm  ! 
Virtue  and  truth  thall  loTe  your  gentler  aong  t 
But  poesy  demands  th'  impassion 'd  theme  t 
Waked  by  heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve^  mild 

gleam, 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around  I 
Bat  if  the  vext  air  rush  a  stormy  stream. 
Or  autumn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  she  loads  the  tempest* 

bonour'd  ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

POEMS. 

THE  THREE  GRAVES. 
A  rEAonHT  or  a  sexton^  talc 

[The  author  has  published  the  following  humble 
fragment,  encouraged  by  the  decisive  recommenda- 
tion of  more  than  one  of  our  most  celebrated  living 
poets.  The  language  was  intended  to  be  dramatic ; 
that  is,  suited  to  the  narrator:  and  the  metre  cor- 
retponds  to  the  homeliness  of  the  diction.  It  is 
tliercfore  presented  as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  poem, 
Imt  of  a  comnon  ballad  tale.  Whether  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  style,  in 
mnj  metrical  c<Mnpo8ition  not  professedly  ludicrous, 
tlie  author  is  htmaelf  in  some  doubt  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  presented  as  poetry,  and  it  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  author^l  judgment  concerning 
poetic  diction.  Its  merits,  if  any,  are  exclasivley 
psychological.  The  story,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  l>eeD  narrated  in  the  first  and  second  parts, 
n  as  follows. 

Edward,  a  young  farmer,  meets,  at  the  house  of 
Ellen,  her  bosom  friend,  Mary,  and  commences  au 
acquaintance,  which  ends  in  a  mutual  attachment 
With  her  consent,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  com- 
mon friend  EUen,  he  announces  his  hopes  and  in- 
tentions to  Mary's  mother,  a  widow  woman  border- 
ing on  her  fortieth  year,  and  from  constant  health, 
the  possession  of  a  competent  property,  and  from 
having  had  no  other  children  but  Mary  and  another 
daughter,  (the  father  died  in  their  infancy,)  retain- 
ing, for  the  greater  part,  her  personal  attractions 
and  comeliness  of  appearance;  but  a  woman  of 
low  education  and  violent  temper.  The  answer 
which  she  at  once  returned  to  Edward's  application 
was  remarkable :  **  Well !  Edward,  you  are  a 
•handsome  young  fellow,  and  you  shall  have  my 
daughter."  From  this  time  all  their  wooing  passed 
voder  the  mother's  eye  %  and,  in  fine,  she  became 
herself  enamoured  of  her  future  son-in-law,  and 
practised  every  art,  both  of  endearment  and  of 
calumny,  to  transfer  his  atftctions  from  her  daughter 
to  herself.  (The  outlines  of  the  tale  are  positive 
facts,  and  of  no  very  distant  date,  though  the  au- 
thor has  purposely  altered  the  names  and  the  scene 
of  action,  as  well  as  invented  the  characters  of  the 
parties  and  the  detail  of  the  incidents.)  Edward, 
h  't^ever^hougb  perplexed  by  her  strange  detrac- 
tion fronsiKr  daughter's  good  qualities,  yet  in  the 
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innocence  of  his  own  heart  still  mistaking  her  in- 
creasing fondness  for  motherly  affection  i  she,  at 
length,  overcome  by  her  miserable  passion,  after 
much  abuse  of  Bfary's  temper  and  moral  teDdenciety 
exclaimed  with  violent  emotion—^  O  Edward !  in« 
deed,  indeed,  she  is  not  fit  for  you— ^le  baa  not  a 
heart  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  I  that  love 
you !  Marry  me,  Edward !  and  I  will  this  vary 
day  settle  all  my  property  on  yon." — The  lover^ 
eyes  were  now  opened  {  and  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
whether  from  the  effect  of  the  horror  wUch  be  felt, 
acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on  his  nervoos  sys- 
tem, or  that  at  the  firat  moment  he  lost  the  seose 
of  the  proposal  in  the  feeling  of  its  strangeness  and 
absurdity,  he  fiuog  her  from  hfan  and  bunt  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  Irritated  by  this  almost  to  fransy, 
the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  loud  voiet 
that  approached  to  a  scream,  she  prayed  for  a  cone 
both  on  him  and  on  her  own  child.  Maty  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  directly  above  them,  heard  Ed* 
ward's  laugh  and  her  mother's  blasphemous  prayer, 
and  fainted  away.  He,  hearing  the  fall,  ran  up 
stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  off  to 
Ellen's  home ;  and  after  some  fruitiest  attempts  on 
her  part  toward  a  reconciliation  with  her  mother, 
she  was  married  to  him.— And  here  the  third  part 
of  the  tale  begins. 

I  was  not  led  to  choose  this  story  from  any  par- 
tiality to  tragic,  much  less  to  monstrous  events, 
(though  at  the  time  that  I  composed  the  verses, 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  yean  ago,  I  was  less 
averse  to  such  subjects  than  at  present,)  hat  from 
finding  in  it  a  striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect 
on  the  imagination,  from  an  idea  violently  and 
suddenly  impressed  on  it  I  had  been  reading 
Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  efifect  of  the  06y 
Witchcraft  on  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Hearne's  deeply  interesting  anecdotes  of  similar 
workings  on  the  imagination  of  the  Copper  Indians, 
(those  of  my  readers  who  have  it  in  their  power 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
those  works  for  the  passages  alluded  to,)  and  I  con- 
ceived the  design  of  showing  that  instances  of  this 
kind  are  not  peculiar  to  savage  or  barbarous  tribes^ 
and  of  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is 
aflfectcd  in  these  cases,  and  the  progress  and  symp- 
toms of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 
beginning. 

[The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old 
sexton,  in  a  country  churchyard,  to  a  traveller 
whose  curiosity  had  been  awakened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  three  graves,  close  by  each  other,  to  two 
only  of  which  there  were  grave-stones.  On  the 
first  of  these  were  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual  x 
on  the  second  no  name  but  only  a  date,  and  the 
words.  The  mercy  of  God  is  infinite.] 


PART   HI. 

The  grapes  upon  the  vicar's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  be; 

And  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  falling  from  the  tree. 
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On  the  hedge  elms  in  the  narrow  lane 
Still  swung  the  spikes  of  com  t 

Dear  L6rd  I  it  seems  but  yesterday — 
Young  Edward's  marriage  mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  ^e  church, 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  over-bough*d 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  Iheir  house-door  by  that  track 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  went  i 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem*d  cheerful  and  content 

Bat  when  they  to  the  churchyard  came, 

I've  heard  poor  Mary  say, 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sun. 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

And  when  the  ricar  joined  their  hands. 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze  i 

But  when  they  pray'd,  she  thought  she  saw 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church  path  they  returaM^* 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 


Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 
The  married  maiden  set: 

That  moment — ^I  have,  heard  her 
She  wish'd  she  could  forget 


The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with  heat- 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death  t 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out. 
They  seem'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  mother's  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive ; 
A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  months  pass'd :  the  mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife : 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

**  My  sister  may  not  visit  us, 
My  mother  says  her  nay  t 

0  Edward  !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

"  I'm  dull  and  sad  !  indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  I  have  no  reason  ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health. 

And  tis  a  gloomy  season. 
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*Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow ! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  mother  in  her  ways. 


But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways. 
And  weather  dark  and  dreaiy. 

Trudged  every  day  to  Edward*^  house. 
And  made  them  aU  more  cbeciy. 

0 !  Ellen  was  a  faithful  friend. 

More  dear  than  any  sister ! 
As  cheerful,  too,  as  singing  lark ; 
And  she  ne'er  left  them  till  it  was  dsrk, 

And  then  they  always  miss'd  ber. 

And  now  Ash  Wednesday  caaae— thst  di] 

But  few  to  church  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  oommination  prayer. 

Our  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  sir,  he  said  to  me. 
He  wish'd  that  service  was  cleaa  oat 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 

The  mother  walk'd  into  the  chuicb— 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went ; 
Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  chaitk, 

All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 
With  courteous  looks  and  mild  i 

Thought  she,  **  What  if  her  heart  sboold  i 
And  all  be  reconciled !" 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day— 
The  clouds  were  black  outright  i 

And  many  a  night  with  half  a  moon, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass 
The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 

The  church  tower  swinging  overhead. 
You  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar ! 

And  then  and  there  the  mother  knelt, 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
**  O !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side .' 

**  O  hear  me,  hear  me.  Lord  in  heaven. 
Although  you  take  my  life— 

O  curse  this  woman,  at  whose  bouse 
Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 

**  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  be  ! ! !" 
So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow. 

She  rose  up  from  lier  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church  door  enter'd  she. 


I  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still, 
So  pale !  I  guess 'd  not  why  t 

When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 


And  when  the  prayers  were  done. 
Came  round  and  ask'd  her  why  t 
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Giddy  she  feem'd,  and  son  thtte  wu 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

Bat  ere  she  from  the  ehnrch  door  stepp'd. 

She  smiled  and  told  us  why  i 
"  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse/' 

Quoth  she,  **  and  what  care  I  ?" 

She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  pass'd  it  off 
Ere  from  the  door  she  stept— 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  had  she  wept 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease. 

This  was  her  constant  cry— 
**  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse^ 

Godl  good,  and  what  care  I  ?" 

There  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks. 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled : 

^  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse. 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?" 

These  tears  will  come — ^I  dandled  her 

When  'twas  the  merest  fairy- 
Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all : 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale:  her  arms 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw ; 

**  0  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  you !" 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fut  adown  the  lea. 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 

He  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knee, 

And  then  away  they  flew ! 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do  !- 

Tou  tee,  good  sir!  that  single  hill  ? 

His  farm  lies  underneath  t 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all. 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen^  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fast  link'd  they  both  together  came. 

Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike  t 
Tea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  joy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike .' 

He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 

They  saw  his  inward  strife ! 
And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  arms, 

Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Maiy  could  not  check  her  tears, 
So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 
frenzy  melted  into  grief. 
And  Edward  wept  aloud. 


Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all. 
But  closelier  did  she  cling. 

And  turn'd  her  face,  and  look'd  i 
She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 


if 


PART   IT. 

To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 
'TIS  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon. 

And  bad  hick  in  the  dark ! 

You  see  that  grave  ?    The  Lord  he  gives. 

The  Lord  he  takes  away : 
0,  sir !  the  child  of  my  old  age 

Lies  there  as  cold  as -clay. 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one  * 

That  was  not  dug  by  me : 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all 

Than  tread  upon  these  three ! 


*> 


**  Ay,  sexton !  tis  a  touching  tale.' 

You,  sir  I  are  but  a  lad ; 
This  month  I'm  in  my  seventieth  year. 

And  still  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  me. 
For  three  good  hours  and  more } 

Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main. 
From  Edward's  self,  before. 

Well !  it  pass'd  off!  the  gentle  Ellen 

Did  wellnigh  dote  ou  Mary ; 
And  she  went  oftener  than  before. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more  t 

She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  market  days. 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 
All  seem'd  the  same:  all  seem'd  to,  sir! 

But  all  was  not  the  same ! 

Had  Ellen  lost  her  mirth  ?    0 !  no ! 

But  she  was  seldom  cheerful  | 
And  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearful. 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Must  siog  some  merry  rhyme ; 
She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours. 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  through  aU 

Her  soothing  words  twas  plain 
Sbe  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin  ! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spanu'd ; 
And  once,  when  Mary  was  downcast, 

She  took  her  by  the  band. 
And  gazed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand ; 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 

Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion  ! 
Alas !  said  she,  we  ne'er  can  be 

Made  happy  by  compulsion ! 
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And  once  her  both  ams  raddenly 

Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung, 
And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 

The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 
Had  she  the  words  to  smother ; 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 
**  O  Christ !  jou're  like  your  mother  !** 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery  i 
And  Maiy's  melancholy  ways 

Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 

• 

Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve. 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  t 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

A)ne  eveniog  he  took  up  a  book. 
And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried, 
«0 !  Heaven  !  that  I  were  dead." 

Maiy  look*d  up  into  his  face. 

And  nothing  to  him  said } 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer; 
"  Her  heart  is  broke  !    0  God !  my  grief. 

It  is  too  great  to  bear !" 

Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  sextons,  sir !  like  me, 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough ;  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once, 
They  came,  we  knew  not  how ; 

You  Iook*d  about  for  shade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  happen'd  then,  ('twas  in  the  bower 

A  furlong  up  the  wood  ; 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should,) 

No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture  plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook. 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  took, 
A  close,  round  arbour  {  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 

Within  this  arbour,  which  was  sti]) 

With  scarlet  berries  hung, 
Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  mom, 

Just  as  the  first  bell  rung. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  'tis  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once, 

Deep  in  a  woody  dell. 


His  limbs  along  the  mots,  his  betd 

Upon  a  mossy  heap. 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay. 
That  brook  eVn  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  ni^it. 

And  was  not  well  in  health ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  sitey 

And  talk'd  as  twere  by  stealth. 

**  The  sun  peeps  thraugfa  tlie  elote  thift  taavt^ 

See,  dearest  Ellen !  see  t 
'TIS  in  the  leaves,  a  little  sun. 

No  bigger  than  your  e'e  i 

**  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory,  too  i 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  tight, 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright. 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue." 

And  then  they  argued  of  tboee  rays. 

What  colour  they  might  be  t 
Says  this,  **  They're  mostly  green  i**  sayi  th^ 

«  They're  amber-like  to  me.** 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bed  thooghts 
Were  troubling  Edward's  rest  s 

But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants, 
Aod  the  thumping  in  his  breast 

**  A  mother,  too !"  these  sellaame  woris 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  face  was  drawn  back  on  itself. 

With  honor  and  huge  pun. 

Both  groan'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  weD 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind  { 

When  be  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright ;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  bad  time  to  depart, 
**  0  God,  forgive  noe !"  he  exckira'd. 

**  I  have  torn  out  her  hearL" 

Then  Ellen  sbriek'd,  and  forthwith  bust 

Into  ungentle  laughter ; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat. 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 

Carmen  reliquuu  in  fuiurom  tempos 
morrow !  and  io-morrow  I  and  lo-manom 


DEJECTION  J 

AN  ODE. 


Late,  late  yestreen,  I  saw  the  new  Moon, 
With  the  old  Moon  in  her  arms; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  master  dear  I 
We  shall  have  a  deaidly  stomn. 

BaOad  <f  Sir  Pairiek  ^fm. 


I. 

Well  !  if  the  bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go 

Unrouscd  by  winds,  that  ply  a  bvsier  trade 
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Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  Utzy  flakes, 

Or  the  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  lakes 

Upon  the  strings  of  this  JBolian  late. 

Which  better  Cu  were  mute. 

For  lo !  the  nevf  moon  winteMiright! 

And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 

(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread. 

But  rimmM  and  circled  bj  a  silver  thread,] 

I  see  the  old  moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast 

And  0 !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling, 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  last  I 

Those  sounds  whkh  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst 

they  awed. 

And  sent  my  soul  abroad. 

Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give, 

Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 

Uve! 

IL 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  daik,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief^ 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief, 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear— 

0  lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo*d. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green ; 
And  still  I  gaze— and  with  how  blank  an  eye; 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimin*d,  but  always  seen : 
Yon  crescent  moon,  as  fixM  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue ; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are ! 

IIL 

My  genial  spirits  fail. 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast  ? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour. 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  westt 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion   and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are 
within. 

IV. 

O  lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live  t 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth. 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allow 'd 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-snzious  crowd. 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth— 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

V. 

O  pure  of  heart !  thou  need*8t  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  moiic  in  the  soul  may  be  I 


What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 

This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 

This  beautiful,  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  lady !    Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  boor, 
Life,  and  life's  eflSuence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,  lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dowery 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven. 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensusl  and  the  proud  | 
Joy  Is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  elood^ 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light 

VL 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  wit 
rough. 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distrest,    •  4 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff         * 

Whence  fancy  made  me  dreams  of  hafiplnestt 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  viiia. 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  ieem*4  mine. 
But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth  i 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirtlw 

But  O .'  each  visitation 
Sus^nds  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can  i 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man^ 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  ray  only  plan ; 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

VII. 

Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind. 

Reality's  dark  dream ! 
1  turn  fram  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind, 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.    What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthen 'd  out 
That  lute  sent  forth!    Thou  wind,  that  ravett 
without. 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain  taim,*  or  blasted  tree, 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  domt^ 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 
Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee. 
Mad  lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Makest  devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  amcmg. 

Thou  actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  poet,  e'en  to  frenzy  l>old ! 
What  teirst  thou  now  about  ? 
Tis  of  the  rushing  of  a  host  in  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting 
wounds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with 
the  cold ! 

*  Tairn  is  a  small  lake,  generally,  ifiiotalways,applled 
lo  UiA  lakes  up  in  the  iiMniuiains,  and  which  are  the 
feeders  of  th<iee  in  the  valleys.  This  addrMs  to  the  sUirm 
wind  will  D(H  appear  extravagant  to  those  whohave  heanl 
it  at  night,  and  in  a  mountainous  country. 
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But  huth !  there  ii  a  pauie  of  deepest  tilence  I 

And  all  that  noite,  ai  of  a  nuhiDg  crowd, 
With  groani,  and  tiemaloiif  shudderingt— «11  if 
ovei^- 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
loud! 
A  Ule  of  less  affright, 
And  tenperM  with  delight, 
As  Otwayt  self  had  framed  the  tender  laj, 
Tis  of  a  littie  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild. 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  waj. 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear. 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her 
mother  hear. 

VIII. 

Tie  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep  t 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
pTWIt  her,  gentle  sleep !  with  wings  of  healing, 

Und  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling. 

Silent  as  though  they  watch*d  the  sleeping  earth ! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
Dear  lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 
Thus  may*iit  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUTCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

OH  THE  TWCITTY-roraTH  STANZA   IN   HEK  **  PAt- 


n 
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And  hail  Um>  chaprt !  hail  the  platlbna  wild! 

WImw  Tkii  dirvcted  Um*  avmg ing  dait, 
Witb  well<«nin;  arm,  that  flrat  pmenrvd  his  child. 

Then  ain'd  ih#  amnr  ai  ihe  tyrau^  heart. 


Sruiiporm^  Ibodly  fbsterM  child ! 
And  did  yvm  hail  the  platform  wild, 

Whriv  ooce  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaA  of  Tell  ^ 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
>Vlieac«  lc«ret  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

L^t  as  a  dnram  rwir  dA3rf  their  circlets  ran, 

FnMB  all  that  tcache«  brotherhood  to  man  ; 

rar.  far  rNn<>T«d?    from  want,  from  l»pe,  bom 

fear! 
finciuatiikg  music  tuUM  rc«r  infant  ear, 
Ot««saBce,  pnu««  sk»th«d  rour  icfant  heart ; 

EmMajwmeBts  and  oK!  aace«tral  crests 
With  mapy  a  ^ri^t  o^trusire  f^^rm  v>f  art, 

IVtaiaM  jvur  ey*  fwca  namnr:  stately  rests, 
Tlutt  ^Tila;g  stTOTY  n>  deck  y«>ur  chaims  divne. 
Hark  TUAdjs  az>i  the  p^eyasurat':*  wiae. 
Were  ^x-vrs  «aeare*<l  t  r  toil ;  sue  co«U  yo« 
»5asM 


And  yet,  free  nature's  uncotrupted  child^ 
You  hailM  the  chapel  and  the  platform  wHd, 
Where  once  the  Austrian  feU 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  TeU ! 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure } 

There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  frame. 

All  living  Acuities  of  bliss  i 
And  genius  to  jrour  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame. 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  Use 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  feari 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  «i 
Rome  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought 
Yet  these  delight  to  celebrate 
Laurell*d  war  and  plumy  state  % 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happines^^ 
Pernicious  tales  f  insidious  strains  ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  paaiy 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  ignorance  and  penury ! 
But  you,  free  nature's  uncorrupted  child. 
You  hailM  the  chapel  and  the  platfom  wili» 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pkaaava! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measuie  f 


You  were  a  mother !    That  most  holy  i 
Which  heaven  and  nature  bless, 
I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  infants  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  parent  fly. 
You  were  a  mother .'  at  your  bosoen  fed 

The  babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with 
Each  twili^t  thought,  each  naseect 
Which  you  3'oorself  create^L     O ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  mother. 
Without  the  mother'^  biner 
Another  thought,  and  yet  acocker. 
By  toucn  or  taste,  by  looks  or  ti 
0*er  the  gxowice  sense  u>  roll. 
The  DMther  cf  your  infant's  y^ ! 
The  an<el  of  the  earth,  who.  while  ke 
I      His  chark>t«planet  round  the  goal  of  i 
I  All  trembling  gares  on  the  eye  ofGo^ 
!      A  moment  turcM  his  am-fal  £aee  awa 
;  And  as  he  riewM  you,  fr.-n  hrs  as^icct 
New  influences  in  yoor  bc^zj;  7 
Blest  intuitions  «»-^ 
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With  urir:*  camre.  12  her  yy^ 
Tbeacef-'fth  y^rur  sec',  nt  voc*i  «ei 
The  skrire  cf  social  I.^er:y  * 
O  t<actU5'.  ■  O  ta:cj»**  c^:^ 
Twas  ibeace  y:*  ijL-.*i  zite  riatia 
Wbere  cc«  :i«  A-stra-r  >«_ 
E«r*a*i  Ui<  fiaf:  ::  r««  " 
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ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

Tbahquhxitt  I  thou  better  name 

Than  all  the  hmily  of  fame  .* 

Thou  ne*er  wilt  leare  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 

For  O !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  truth. 

To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth, 
/knd  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore. 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its 
roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine. 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rests  !    Satiety 
And  sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  hope 
And  dire  remembrance  interlope, 
To  Tex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  tb*  accustomM  mead ; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  beat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds, 
rbou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune, 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul, 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 
Aloof  with  hermit  eye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man-— 
L  ^rild  and  dreamlike  trade  of  blood  and  guile. 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 
oir  BIS  FBOFOsnre  to  domesticate  wrra  the 

▲UTHOB. 

ooMPoesD  u>  1796. 

i  Mouirr,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep. 

Bat  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled, 
When  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep, 
>r  eolour'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep ; 

Where  cypress  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild ; 
ind  "mid  tiie  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
)unce  brighten *d  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash ; 

Beneath  whose  boughs,  by  those  still  sounds  be- 
guiled, 
Tabn  pensiveness  might  muse  herself  to  sleep ; 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam, 
[*hat  rustling  on  the  bushy  clift  above, 
Vith  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love, 

Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  lamb. 

Such  a  green  mountain  'twere  most  sweet  to 
climb, 
l*tn  while  the  bosom  ached  with  loneliness — 
low  more  than  sweet,  if  some  dear  friend  should 
bless 

Tb'  adventurous  toil,  and  up  the  path  sublime 


Now  lead,  now  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increasing  Without  bound ! 

O  then  'twere  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  the  half  uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent^  dash, — 

Beneath  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark. 
Seated  at  case,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
In  social  silence  now,  and  now  t'  unlock 
The  treasured  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm. 
Save  if  the  one,  bis  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag; 

Till  high  o'erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appears. 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shouts  eagerly :  for  haply  there  uprears 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  th'  enamour'd  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims. 

Tinged  yellow  with  the  rich  departing  light ; 

And  haply,  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 
A  beauteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears, 
Sleeps  shelter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 

Together  thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
Stretch'd  on  the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the  pine, 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount. 
Ah !  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood. 
While  west  winds  fann'd  our  temples  toil-bedew'd : 

Then  downwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the 
mount. 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale. 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Gives  tki$  the  husband's,  ihat  the  brother's  kiss ! 

Thus  rudely  versed  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  hill  of  knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
That  verdurous  hill  with  many  a  resting-place. 
And  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 

To  glad  and  fertilize  the  subject  plains ; 
That  hill  with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod, 
And  many  a  fancy-blest  and  holy  sod. 

Where  inspiration,  his  diviner  strains 
Low  murmuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
Stiff  evergreens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age. 
And  bigotry's  mad  flre-invoking  rage ! 

O  meek  retiring  spint !  we  will  climb. 
Cheering  aud  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublime ; 

And  from  the  stirring  world  uplifted  high, 
(Whose  noises,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind. 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supply,) 

There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gazing 
eye 

Pours  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul. 
We'll  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame. 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  tbe  same. 

As    neighbouring    fountains    image,   each    the 
whole : 
Then,  when  tbe  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth. 

We'll  discipline  the  heart  to  pure  deUgfat, 
Rekindling  sober  joy's  domcetk  flaa*. 
They  whom  I  lore  ilMll  **- 
youth ! 

Now  may  BiftVMi 
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LINES  TO  W.  L.,  ESQ., 

WHILE  HE  SAlfO  A  BONO  TO  PURCELL's  HVtlC. 

While  my  young  cheek  retains  its  healthful  hues, 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear } 

L !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

8odi  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress. 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloyed  face  at  my  bed-side. 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel- 
guide. 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by, 

Biiz  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FOR- 
TUNE, 

WHO  ABANDONED    HIMSELF  TO   AN    INDOLENT  AND 
CAUSELESS   MELANCHOLY. 

Hknce  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  wo 
0  youth  to  partial  fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plunder'd  want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go. 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  mother's  ear  t 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  churchyard  with  sere  elm  leaves 
strew'd, 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaugbter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !    Then,  while 
thy  heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
0  abject !  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd. 

All  effortless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  tyrants,  murderers  of  mankind* 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Dear  native  brook  !  wild  streamlet  of  the  west  I 
How  many  various-fated  years  have  past. 
What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 
Numbering  its  light  leaps  !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  nxine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray, 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waten  rise. 
Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows 
g;ray, 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence !    On  my 
way. 
Visions  of  childhood  !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs : 
Ah !  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child ! 


SONNET. 

COMrOSED  Oir  a  IOITRNET  BOHEWAmO;  THE  Amm 
HAVnrO  RECETVED  ntT^UJOENCE  OF  THE  KKI 
OF  A   SON,  SEPTEMBER  20,   1796. 

Oft  o'er  my  brain  does  that  strange  Unej  foil 

Which  makes  the  present  (while  the  flash  doth 
last) 

Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  aooM  onkoows  put, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  tool 
Self-question 'd  in  her  sleep;  and  tome  have  nid* 

We  lived  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  wore 

O  my  sweet  baby  !  when  I  reach  my  door. 
If  heavy  looks  shall  tell  me  tbon  art  dead, 

( As  sometimes,  through  ezeeta  of  hope,  I  k»i,) 
I  think  that  I  should  straggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  veniRl  erinc  to  gritfc; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  mett  Heavcm'i  quick 
reprieve. 

While  we  wept  id^  o'er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  ASKED,  BOW  I  FELT  WHEY  TBI 
HVRSE  FIRST  PRESENTED  MT  INFANT  TO  HE. 

Charles  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  fixit 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infiuicy : 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  bunt 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  cliild  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  aim, 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  whik 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile,) 

Then  I  was  thrill 'd  and  melted,  and  most  wiid 

Impress'd  a  father's  kiss :  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel  form  appear — 

'Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dear, 

And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE  HYMN. 

COPIED    FROM    A    PRINT    OF    THE    VntODT  IV  A 
CATHOUC  VILLAGE   IN  GERMANY. 

DoRMi,  Jesu  !    Mater  ridet, 
Quie  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu  !  blandule ! 
Si  non  dormis.  Mater  plorat. 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 

ENGLISH. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  caxes  beguiling. 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling: 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  moumeth, 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumethi 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily ! 

€ii€t  ytitta9au  Flat,  im 
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ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIEND'S 

CHILD. 

This  daj  among  the  faithful  placed, 

And  ied  with  footal  manna  j 
O  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Aiina*k  dearest  Anna !    . 

While  others  wish  thee  wise  and  fidr, 

A  maid  of  spotless  fune, 
1*11  breathe  this  more  compendious  prayer^— 

Majst  tboa  desenre  thy  name ! 

Thj  mother*k  name,  a  potent  spell. 

That  bids  the  Tirtoes  hie 
From  mjrstic  groTe  and  living  cell 

Confest  to  fancy's  eye } 

Meek  quietness,  without  offence  t 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle  { 
True  love ;  and  true  love's  iDoocence, 

White  blossom  of  the  myrtle ! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  child ! 

These  virtues  mayst  thou  win  { 
With  fsce  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  k>dge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flown, 
Thy  mother  shall  be  missM  here ; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own, 
And  angels  snatch  their  sister ; 

Scmt  hoary-headed  friend,  perchance. 

May  gaze  with  stifled  breath. 
And  oft,  in  momentary  trance, 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

E'en  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer-swelling  pride ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  autumn's  latest  hour, 
And  wondering  saw  the  selfsame  spray 

Rich  with  the  selfsame  flower. 

Ah  Ibnd  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  parent  stud. 

Another  and  the  same ! 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  infant  blest 
Relaxing  from  its  motherli  breast. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  satiety ! 

And  such  my  infantt  latest  sigh ! 
O  tell,  rude  stone !  tlie  passer  by, 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie. 
Death  tang  to  sleep  with  InUahgr. 
70 


MELANCHOLY. 


A   FKAOHZlfT. 


SraETCH'n  on  a  moulder'd  abbey's  broadest  waU, 
Where  running  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  steefH- 
Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall, 
Had  melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
The  fern  was  press'd  beneath  her  hair. 
The  dark  green  adder's  tongue*  was  there  | 
And  still  as  past  the  flagging  sea-gale  weak. 
The  long  lank  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek- 
That  pallid  cheek  was  flush 'd :  her  eager  look 

Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber !    Inly  wrought, 
Imperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook, 
And  her  bent  forehead  workM  with  troubled 
thought 
Strange  was  the  dream*— 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

The  shepherds  went  their  hasty  vray. 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  virgin  mother  lay : 
And  now  they  check  *d  their  eager  tread. 
For  to  the  babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  mother's  song  the  virgin-mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light. 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng. 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night ! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  mother's  song. 
Blest  angels  heralded  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Glory  to  God  on  high  !  and  peace  on  earth. 

She  listen 'd  to  the  tale  divine, 

And  closer  still  the  babe  she  press'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  babe  is  mine ! 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast; 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer  mom ; 
Peace,  peace  on  earth !  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bom. 

Thou  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease, 

O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  ? 

Sweet  music's  loudest  note,  the  poet's  story,—- 

Didst  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  fame  and  glory  ? 

And  is  not  war  a  youthful  king, 

A  stately  hero  clad  in  mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Hira  earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  friend,  their  playmate !  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessiug  sigh. 

**  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  therefore  ii  my  toiil  elate. 
War  is  a  nnflbo,  «U  Witt  giUt  adUt«, 
Thatfawithiiaidii*     '■■ffchgMH 
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**  A  murderout  fiend,  by  fiends  adored. 

He  kills  the  sire  and  starves  the  son ; 
The  hoshand  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  widow's  toil  had  won  i 
Phmdeit  God*s  world  of  beauty ;  rends  away 
All  nfety  from  the  night,  all  comfort  from  the  day. 

^  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 

That  strife  should  yanish,  battle  cease : 
Vm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate. 
The  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  morn  i 
Peace,  peace  op  earth!  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bom!" 


TELL'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

IMITATED  FROM  iTOLBBEO. 

Mabk  this  holy  chapel  well ! 
The  birthplace,  this,  of  William  TelL 
Here,  where  stands  God's  altar  dread, 
Stood  his  parents'  marriage  bed. 

Here  first,  an  infant  to  her  breast, 
Him  his  loving  mother  prest ; 
And  kiss'd  the  babe,  and  bless'd  the  day. 
And  pray'd  as  mothers  used  to  pray : 

**  Vouchsafe  him  health,  0  God,  and  give 
The  child,  thy  servant,  still  to  live !" 
But  God  has  destined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws, 

Tet  stirring  blood  in  freedom's  cause — 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin, 

The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein ! 

To  nature  and  to  holy  writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit: 
Where  flash'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  form'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace : 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss. 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

He  knew  not  that  his  chosen  hand, 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  ilaverf the  which  he  broke ! 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

Oir  THE  DEHIAL  OF   IMMORTAUTT. 

If  dead,  we  cease  to  be  ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer  gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare, 
But  are  their  whole  of  being !     If  the  breath 

Be  life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  e'en  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death, 

0  man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant. 
Yet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes ! 

Surplus  of  nature's  dread  activity. 


Which,  as  she  gazed  on  tome  nigb-fiaishM  vast, 
Retre^ing  slow,  with  meditative  pause. 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  unconsciously ! 
Blank  accident !  notblng'k  anomaly ! 

If  rootless  thos,  thus  suhetancelcsi  thy  state, 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  hopes,  thy  fiean, 
The  counter-weights ! — ^Tby  langhter  and  thj  tcsn 

Mean  but  themselvee,  each  ikttcst  to  create, 
And  to  repay  the  other !    Why  rejoices 

Thy  heart  with  holtow  j<^  for  hoUow  goad  ? 

Why  cowl  thy  face  beneath  the  mooiMr'k  kosd, 
Why  waste  thy  sighs,  and  thy  lamenting  voaeei, 

Image  of  image,  ghost  of  ghostly  elf. 
That  such  a  thing  as  thou  feel'st  warm  or  ceU ! 
Yet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  tbon  withkoU 

These  costleu  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self? 
Be  sad!  be  glad!  be  neither!  eeek, or shoa ! 
Thou  hast  no  reason  why !    Thou  canst  have  aoaei 
Thy  being's  being  is  n  eontndktioB. 


ELEGY, 

IMITATED  FSOM  OITE  OF  AKEffSIDB^  BLAKE  VIIB 

nrscnimoirs. 

Neae  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  seead, 

Where  "sleeps  the  moonlight"  on  yon  veidut 
bed— 
0  humbly  press  that  eonseciated  groond ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swaia ! 

And  there  his  spirit  meet  delights  to  rovet 
Young  Edmund !  famed  for  each  harmonkms  itzsis, 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-reqiiited  love. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  widi, 
And  loads  the  west  wind  with  its  soft  pcffoae, 

His  manhood  blossom 'd :  till  the  faithless  pcids 
Of  fair  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 

But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  panae! 

Where'er  with  wilder 'd  steps  she  wanderM  pak, 
Still  Edmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view, 

Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gals. 


With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilts 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  faith  from  Edmund^ 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mind. 


Go,  traveller !  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  Cn^ghtt 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  blooming 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  t>e  taqght 
That  riches  cannot  pay  for  love  or  truth. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GOD6. 

IMITATED  FEOM  SCHUXEB. 

Nevee,  believe  me. 
Appear  the  immortalty 
Never  alone  t 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  sorrow* 
lacchus !  but  in  came  boy  Cnpid  the 
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>bobits  tile  glorious  deacends  from  bis  throne ! 
ftdvince,  tbej  float  in,  the  Olympians  all ! 
With  divinities  fills  m j 
Tcnestrial  haU ! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Due  entertainment. 
Celestial  choir  ? 
tfacr,  bright  guests !  with  your  wings  of  up- 

buoyance 
iloft  to  your  homes,  to  jrour  banquets  of  joy- 

ance, 
the  rooCi  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre  ! 
ire  mount !  on  their  pinions  they  waft  up  my 
aonl! 

0  giro  me  the  neetar ! 
0  fill  me  the  bowl ! 
Give  him  the  nectar ! 
Pour  out  for  the  poet, 
Hebe!  pour  free! 
en  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew, 
Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view, 
ike  one  of  us  gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Ics,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it !    lo  paean,  I  cry  ! 
The  wine  of  th*  immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


KUBLA  KHAN ; 

on,  A  YlSIOir  IN  A  DBEAM. 


BC  following  fragment  is  here  published  at 
•quest  of  a  poet  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity, 
IS  &r  as  the  author's  own  opinions  are  con- 
d,  rather  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  than  on 
round  of  any  supposed  poetic  merits. 
the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the  author,  then 
I  health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm-house 
een  Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor  con- 
of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.    In  consequence 
ilight  indisposition,  an  anodyne  had  been  pre- 
ed,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in 
hair  at  the  moment  that  he  was  reading  the 
wing  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  substance, 
*iirchas*s   "Pilgrimage:" — "Here  the  Khan 
ta  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built,  and  a  stately 
m  thereunto;  and  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile 
nd  were  enclosed  with  a  wall."    The  author 
inuad  for  about  three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep, 
ast  of  the  external  senses,  during  which  time 
as  the  most  vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not 
i  composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  bun- 
lines  ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition 
hich  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  things 
I  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent 
ressions,  without  any  sensation,  or  conscious*- 
I  of  effort    On  awaking  he  appeared  to  him- 
to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole, 
taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instant^  and 
trly  wrote  down  the  lines  that  axe  here  pra- 
ted.    At  this  moment  he  was  unlbrtnMlilr 
ed  out  by  a  person  on  business  firam  Foi^ 
by  him  abo?e  an  how,  aad  tm 


return  to  his  room,  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise 
and  mortification,  that  though  he  still  retained  some 
vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport 
of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight 
or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had 
passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  sur&ce  of  a 
stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast,  but,  alas ! 
without  the  after  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Then  all  the  charm 
Is  broken— all  that  phantom-world  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 
And  each  misshapee  the  other.    Stay  a  while, 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thine  eyes^ 
The  itream  will  soon  renew  its  smooihnees,  soon 
The  visions  will  return !    And  lo,  he  stays, 
And  soon  the  fragmenuidimof  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  mora 
The  pool  t)ecome8  a  mirror. 

Yet,  from  the  still  surviving  recollections  in  his 
mind,  the  author  has  frequently  purposed  to  finish 
for  himself  what  had  been  originally,  as  it  were, 
given  to  him.  "Laiitpov  aiio»  aaa :  but  the  to-mor- 
row is  yet  to  come. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  vision,  I  have  annexed  a 
fragment  of  a  very  different  character,  describing 
with  equal  fidelity  the  dream  of  pain  and  disease. 
—Note  to  the  first  edition,  1816.] 

Iir  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round : 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills. 
Where  blossom'd  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  i 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 
Infolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 


But  0  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover ! 
A  savage  place  I  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 
ing, 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced : 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail. 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
And  *mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion, 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reachM  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war ! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
FhMttd  midwaj  en  the  wa?tf  i 
WlMM  wa«  haud  tfai  Mtai^id  BMiim 

ndOtami. 
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COLERIDGE. 


A  damsel  with  a  dakimer 

In  a  vitioD  ooce  I  nw  t 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  ber  dulcimer  she  play'd, 

Singing  of  Monnt  Abonu 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  twoold  win  me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 
That  sunny  dome !  those  eaves  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  tbem  there. 
And  all  should  cry.  Beware !  Beware ! 
His  flashing  eyes;  his  floating  hair  I 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drank  the  milk  of 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay. 

It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees  { 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 

My  spirit  I  to  love  compose, 

In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close, 

With  reverential  resignation. 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  ezpress'd ! 

Only  a  seme  of  supplication, 

A  sense  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest 

That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest. 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  everjrwhere, 

Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yesternight  I  pray'd  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony, 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me  t 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng. 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 
And  whom  I  scorn 'd,  those  only  strong ! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  baflled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix'd, 
On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fix'd. 
Fantastic  passions  !  maddening  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid, 
Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know, 
Whether  I  suflfer'd,  or  I  did  t 
For  all  seemM  guilt,  remorse,  or  wo, 
My  own  or  others*,  still  the  same 
Life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  pass*d  t  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden'd  and  stunnM  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream. 
Overcome  with  suflTerings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 


Such  ponisliiiieDtB,  I  said,  were  doe 
To  natvres  deepliett  ttalnM  with  fia: 
For  aye  entempctting  anew 
Th'  unfathomable  bell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  vifew. 
To  know  and  loath,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Such  grieis  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  &n  on  me  ? 
To  be  beloTed  is  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANdEN* 
MARINER. 

nr  smcH  pa 


Facile  credo,  plnres  esse  NaUnme  InvWbOesqm 
biles  in  renim  unlTeraitate.  Sed  hommoaiafaiBifci 
quia  nobis  enarrabiil  et  gradus  K  rngnitinie  « 
roina  et  sioguloram  muneral  Qaid  agaail  qa 
hal^tantl  Harum  lenmi  notiUam  aaapa 
nlum  humaaom,  nuoquam  auigiL  Javal, 
dUBteor,  qoaadoqae  In  animo,tanqaaai  in  laM^i 
et  roellorls  mundl  imaginem  coniamplari :  as  ■ 
suefitcta  hodienuB  vita  minutiis  ae  eontrahat  m 
tota  subsldat  In  posillas  coghatkmes.  Sed  veritati  i 
InTigiUndum  eat,  moduaque  servandai,  at  cou  all 
tis,  diem  a  nocte,  disUnguamoa. — ^T.  Bcajmr:  Jb 


PART  I. 

It  is  an  ancient  mariner. 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three : 

**  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittei^ 

ing  eye. 
Now  wherefore  stopplit  thon  me  f 

**  The  bridegroom^  doors  are  open'd 

wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  sett 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din.** 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand : 
**  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  be. 
*<Hold  off!   unhand  me,  gray-beard 

loon !'» 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


He  holds  him  with   his   gUttering  jw- 
eye—  ^^^^ 

The  wedding-guest  stood  still,  f^* 

And  listens  like  a  three  years*  child ; 
The  mariner  hath  bis  wilL  ^  < 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone. 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner  :— 

The  ship  was  cheer*d,  the  harboar 

clear'd, 
Merrtly  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 
Below  the  light-house  top. 


THE    ANCIBNT   MARINER. 
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'••Oi  Tbt  SOD  CUM  np  opoo  tke  left, 
A^"**^  Oat  of  the  sea  came  he ! 
jMd  w^mi  And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
(^  Went  down  into  the  sea. 


Higher  and  higher  every  day. 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon— — 
The  wedding-guest   here   heat 

breast, 
For  he  heard  the  lood  basfoon. 


hit 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
"^  Red  as  a  rose  is  she ; 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding^est  he  beat  his  breast, 
Tet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner  :— 


And  now  the  iTomM-BLAST  came,  and 

he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong ; 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chaeed  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow. 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  bead. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar*d  the 

blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

■i  of  k«,  And  throu^  the  drifts  the  snowy 
^'  difts 

Did  send  a  dismal  sheen : 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we 

ken— 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around : 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar*d  and 

howlM, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 


'  M^  At  length  did  cross  an  albatron: 
f,^  Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 

•V  As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
'^  We  haU*d  it  in  Godt  name. 


It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through ! 


I  s 
I 


And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up 
behind} 
JJ^;  The  albatross  did  follow, 
i  Bortb-     And  every  day,  for  food  or  play. 


wfta  ■ 


tffeOoV' 


In  mist  or  cloud,  on  roan  or  shroud. 
It  peroh*d  for  vespers  nine: 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog- 
smoke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moonshine. 

**  God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner ! 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus !  uuctiT? 
Why  look'st  thou  so?"— With  my  bw^topd' 
cross-bow 

I  shot  the  ALBATBOSS. 

PART   II. 

Tm  sun  now  rose  upon  the  ri^tt 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
StUl  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  wo : 

For  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  .' 


Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head,  Bvi  wbM  ite  *« 
The  glorious  sun  uprist:  j^afy  tkli  mm^ 

Then  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird  •»*  «»  ■•»• 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist  eaJpUMrtaTik* 

*Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  «i^«^ 

slay 
That  bnng  the  fog  and  mist. 


Htoi 

MMl 
•MiMt 

l6rkUliB«llMbM 
of  fooMaek. 


The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  Th«  fUr 

-  C(mtlDa«;tk« 

"*^»  ship  Mien  tk« 

The  furrow  follow'd  free ;  f^>>c  0cm«,u4 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst       ||^  im  ^ 
Into  that  silent  sea.  ••  tb«  um. 


^J^  Came  to  the  mariner*^  hollo ! 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  Tb«  ibip 

down,  b-««— ly 

*Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink : 
Water,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot  t  0  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  lip 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 
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About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

A  ■piru  had  foi.  And  soRie  in  dreams  assured  were 
dl^SSui^  Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  80{ 
habHute  of  tkk  Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow  *d  Ui 
Jjjjjjj^^    From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

■or  aiifeli ;  aoMcninc  wboni  th*  learaad  J«w,  JoMpbai,  ul  fb« 
FUtoaicCouUaUaopolitaB,lClcbMlFMlltn,BUf  beeoMidted.  TImj 
and  UMTS  is  bo  eliiMte  or  oknmt  witbovt  wo  or 


And 


mtvr 


every   tongue,  through 
drought. 
Was  witherM  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 

Tko«hiput«t,ia  Ah .'  well-a-day !  what  evil  looks 
we«idbio tbiDw  ^^^  I  from  old  and  young ! 
UMwboiogvUtea  Instead  of  the  cross,  the  albatross 
■ar;-iBaifa    '  '^.bout  my  ncck  was  hung. 

thoy 


ooo^M 


hta 


PART  III. 


There  pass'd  a  weary  time.    Each 

throat 
Was  parch*d,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 

■*•  When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 

•isa  !■  tho  oio^  -^  something  in  the  sky. 

■oatMhroS 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck 
And  then  it  seemM  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  it  still  near*d  and  nearM : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tackM  and  veer'd. 

At  lb  ooojor  ap.  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

tiup ;  aad  at  o  We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail  | 
ftJISh  wT^Sl  Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 
flrtNB  tlM  bond*  of  stood  ; 

*^*"*'  I  bit  my  arm,  I  suckM  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 


With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

lips  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
Graraercy !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 


A  Small  of  Jof. 


I 


see  !   (I  cried,)  she  tacks  no 
more ! 


Aad  horror  fol-  See  ! 
Iowa;  fpreaailbo 
■  okl^thAteoBea 

oawaid  rUboat  Hither  to  work  US  weal ; 
wiad  or  tido  ?      Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide. 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame. 
The  day  was  welluigh  done. 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  sun} 


When  that  itrangs  sli^w  dxow  lod- 

denly 
Betwixt  us  and  tlie  iuu 

And  strai^t  the  sun  was  fleck'd  with 

bars, 
(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  duogeon-grate  he 

peer'd 
With  broad  and  boming  lae«. 

Alas!  (thought  I,  and  my  bctrt  beat 

loud,) 
How  httt  she  nean  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  tht 

sun, 
Like  restless  gotsamen  f 

Are  thoee  her  ribs  through  which  the 

sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate } 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  ? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  f 

Her  lips  were  zed,  her  looks  wtn 

free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  goM : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  lepro^. 
The  Night-Bfore  LirB-nr-DBATB  was 

she. 
Who  thicks  manl  blood  with  cokL 


to  nil 
M  Ian 

iM  if 


DMA  Mril^ 


The  naked  hulk  akmgside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dace ;       _^^  ^  ^ 
**  The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I've  aUp^  "m  ■< 
won!"  *''*'^*- 


ikt  » 


won 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  sun's  rim  dips{  the  stars  rush  v**^^^ 

out:  rSTi:"' 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-baric 

We  listen *d  and  look'd  sideways  up !  At  *•  rMntf 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup,  iba»aa* 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

night. 
The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip— 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  moon,  with  one  bright 

star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogg'd  Ommmm 
moon,  •**• 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 

Each  tum'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly 
P*ng, 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan,) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lilelest  hunp. 
They  diopp'd  down  OM  bj  eoe. 
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■  1 

ha 


Tbt  fools  did  from  their 
They  fled  to  blist  or  wo ! 
And  ererj  Mml,  it  panM 
Like  the  whizz  of  m  j 


i>y 


PART  IT. 

*■  I  rcAm  thee,  ancient  mtriner ! 
I  fear  thy  ikinnjr  liand !         [hrown. 
And  tliou  art  long,  and  lank,  and 
As  is  the  ribb*d  sea-sand.* 

**  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown."— 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding- 
guest! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

A*  The  many  men,  so  beautiftil ! 
^  And  they  all  dead  did  lie: 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on ;  and  so  did  L 

tktf  I  look*d  upon  the  rotting  sea, 

^^  And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 
I  look*d  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
^d  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusb'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 


»u«-  The 

latks 


cold  sweat  melted  from  their 
limbs. 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they  t  [me 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on 
Had  never  pass*d  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 
But  0 !  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that 

curM, 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky. 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
oVun  to-  ^^^  *  •^''  °'  ^^^  beside — 

r«t  itUl  awT*  «B«wl ;  tad  tvarywkn*  tbt  Mm  Ajr  Meofi 
,  tad  ii  tbclrapyaiatad  iwd,  aad  tkair  a»tiT«  coatt&j  and  (iMir 
iwal  Iww,  wkich  tb«7  aatar  aaaaaonand,  m  lordi  that  an 
f  aspKtad,  aad  yat  than  U  a  sUaat  Joy  at  their  arriiral. 


V  the  last  two  I  iocs  of  this  sunza,  I  am  indebted  to 
ofdsworth.  It  was  on  a  delightful  walk  from  Nether 
r  to  Dulverton,  with  him  and  bis  sister,  io  the 
a  of  1797,  that  this  poem  was  planned,  and  la  pari 
led. 


Her  beams  bemock'd  the  sultry  main. 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  i 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay. 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship  Bf  thaHckt oftiM 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes ;  „^  oed'a  cna. 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  tamortiMgNai 

white. 
And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch'd  their  rich  attire ; 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 
They  coil'd  and  swam;  and  every 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare ; 

A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my 

heart. 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware ;  "• 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 


Tkalr 
thair 


la  hit 


tohnak. 


The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray;    Thatpan  Ugfm 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


PART  V. 


0  SLEEP !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 


■r 

holy 


imia. 


The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

That  had  so  long  remain'd, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  fill'd  with  b  ninihad 

dew; 
And  when  I  awoke  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sore  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind : 

It  did  not  come  anear ; 

But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails,  eeonotj 

That  were  so  thin  and  sere.  *^  *' 


The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 


at 


Hahaaiatb 
■eaadt  and  aactk 
•traaga  aichta  aad 
ia 
tha 
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And  the  rain  pour'd  down  from  one 

black  cloud  i 
The  moon  was  at  Us  edge« 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  clef  t»  and 

still 
The  moon  was  at  its  sidet 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  Ugfatning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  liver  steep  and  wide. 

TkabodiMoTthe  The  loud  wind  never  reachM  tbe 

•hip%  cww  an  Lj 

iMpirad,  and  th*  '"V* 

diip  Movw  OB.     Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groanM,  they  stirr^,  fhey  all 

uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  e*en  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved 

on; 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  *gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 

tools— 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  pullM  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  naught  to  me. 


B«t  Dot  by  the 
■oob  of  tb«  men, 
Bor  bf  djuneu  of 
MTth  or  nUddlo 
air,  bat  by  a 
blomd  troop  of 
aagdic  ^irita, 
MBtdOWB  |>7  lh« 
isTOcation  of  tbo 
CWdiu  nlat. 


**  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner  !** 
Be  calm,  thou  wedding-guest : 
'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in 

pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawn'd — they  droppM 

their  arms. 
And  clustered  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  pass'd. 

Around,  around,   flew   each   sweet 

sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mixM,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-drooping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  skylark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  sea  and 

air. 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute  t 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song. 
That  makes  the  beaveni  be  muU. 


It  eeatedi  yet  still  tiie  tails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  neon,, 
A  noise  Uke  of  n  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  Jnne, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  qoiet  tane. 

Till  noon  we  qnietly  tailed  on* 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  x 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  thi|». 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep^ 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  sIMt  and  it  wit  h« 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tout. 
And  the  ship  stood  still  alto. 

The  sun,  right  np  above  the  matt. 
Had  fixM  her  to  the  oeean  t 
But  in  a  minute  she  ^gan  to  ttir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  iimraidi'  half  her 

length 
With  a  short  nneasy  metkm. 

Then  like  a  pawing  hone  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bounds 
It  flung  the  blood  mto  my  betd. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swoond. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retnmM, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discemM 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 


*<  Is  it  he  ?'*  quoth  one,  **  is  this  the  »,,  i.^  ^^ 

nan  ?  ^^JZ^'^ 

By  Him  who  died  on  cross,  ^i^  bm  KceH- 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low    -d  *  «*•  p^ 

Mint,    «te   !» 

The  harmless  albatross. 


«  The  spirit  who  bidetb  by  hioitelf 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.*' 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,  **The  man  hath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  do." 

PART  TI. 
mST  VOICE. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast  ? 
What  is  the  oceak  doing  f 

SECOHD  VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  OCEAN  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
^UV  to  the  moon  is  cast — 
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If  be  may  know  which  way  to  go  t 
For  the  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  gncioosly 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 


ran  voice. 


«  iHto 


^  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
^  Without  or  wave  or  wind  ? 


SECOHD  TOICI. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before^ 
And  closes  fiom  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  jaore 

high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  t 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 


I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 
_  As  in  a  gentle  weather: 
kb  Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon 
waff  high; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

• 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-doogeon  fitter  i 
All  fix*d  on  me  their  stony  tyu. 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  neyer  pass'd  away  i 
I  eould  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

■baHi-  And  now  the  spell  was  snapti  once 

*■*"  more 

I  yiew'd  the  ocean  green. 

And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 

Of  what  had  else  been  seen-^ 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fann'd  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow  gale  of  spring— 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears 
Tet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 
Tet  the  saiPd  softly,  too : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 


Wkold- 

ntfv* 


0 !  dream  of  joy !  is  this,  indeed. 
The  light-house  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kiik  f 
Is  this  my  own  eountr^e  / 
71 


We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  prajr^- 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour  bay  was  clear  as  glass. 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

less 
That  stands  above  (he  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in  silentness. 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent 

light. 
Till  rising  from  the  same,  tu  ngvUe  tpw 

Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were,  dMibodtoT 
In  crimson  colours  came. 


A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were  t 
I  tum'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck— 
O,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  eorse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat  $ 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice  I  but  O !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven  !  it  was  a  Joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice  t 

It  is  the  hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrive  my  soul,  hell  wash  away 

The  albatross's  blood. 

PART  VIL 

This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  ! 
He  loves  to  talk  wilh  m^t'\Tv^T% 
That  come  from  a  fat  co\iu\.x^%« 
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He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and 

eve — 
He  bath  a  cushion  plamp : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak  stump. 

The  skiff-boat  near'd :  I  heard  them 

talk, 
**  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights,  so  many  and 

fair. 
That  signal  made  but  now  ?" 

AppiMchtth  the  «<  Strange,  by  my  faith !"  the  hermit 

•hj^withwottdtr.  .a 

"  And  they  answer  not  our  cheer ! 
The  planks  look'd  warp'd!  and  fee 

those  sails. 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere  ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

"  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest  brook  along; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below. 
That  eats  the  she-wolTs  young." 

<*  Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  pilot  made  reply,) 
I  am  a-fear'd." — »*  Push  on,  push  on !" 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr*d ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Th«  Aip  mmUw  Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
^  Still  louder  and  more  dread : 

It  reach M  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 
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Stunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful 

sound. 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 

drowned, 
My  body  lay  afloat ; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  pilot's  boat 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  pilot  shriek'd. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes. 
And  pray'd  where  he  did  sit 

I  took  the  oars  s  the  pilot's  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh'd  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
Uis  eyee  went  to  and  fro, 


**Ha!  ha!»»  quoth  he,  "full  plain  I 

see. 
The  devil  knowi  how  to  lOw.** 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  oountree, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  hermit  stepp'd  forth  from  the 

boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

u  O  shrive  me,  shrive  me,  holy  man !" 

The  hermit  eroes'd  his  brow. 

**  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  «<  I  bid  thee  ^ 

Whit  maaner  of  inan  art  thon  ?**         m» 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was 

wrench'd 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  { 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 

That  agony  returns : 

And  till  my  ghast^  tale  is  told. 

This  heart  within  me  bums.  ^ 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land  a 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  fiice  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me  s 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  fiom  that 

door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are : 
And  hark !  the  little  vesper>bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

O  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
*Tis  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men  and  babes,  and  loving  fhends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

FareweU,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest ! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone  I  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Tum'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 
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He  went  like  one  that  bath  been 

ftunn'd. 
And  it  of  fcnee  farlom, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiier  man 
lie  foae  the  monow  nora. 


CHRISTABEL. 


PREFACE.* 

Thx  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written 
in  the  year  one  thousand  se?en  hundred  and  ninety- 
•eren,  at  Stowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The 
second  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cum- 
berland. Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
ha?e  been,  till  rery  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of 
the  tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,  with 
the  wholeness,  no  less  than  with  the  loveliness  of 
a  vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody 
in  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come. 

It  b  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished 
at  either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  the  first 
and  second  part  had  been  published  in  the  year 
1800,  the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect 
But  for  this,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to 
blame.  The  dates  are  mentioned  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  ser- 
vile  imitation  from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst 
U9  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 
possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional )  who 
have  no  notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains 
in  the  world,  small  as  well  as  great}  and  who 
would,  therefore,  charitably  derive  every  rill  they 
behold  flowing,  from  a  perforation  made  in  some 
other  man's  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
as  far  as  the  present  poem  is  concerned,  the  cele- 
brated poets  whose  writings  I  might  be  suspected 
of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  passages,  or 
in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  would  be 
among  the  first  to  vindicate  me  from  the  charge, 
and  who,  on  any  striking  coincidence,  would  per- 
mit me  to  address  them  in  this  doggerel  version  of 
two  monkish  Latin  hexameters. 

Tis  mine,  and  It  Is  likewise  toots  ; 
But  an*  if  this  will  not  do, 
LflC  it  be  mioe,  good  friend  I  iir  I 
Am  the  poorer  of  the  two. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Christa- 
bel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it 
■lay  seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple: namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the 
accents,  not  the  syllables.  Though  the  latter  may 
vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the 
accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Neverthe- 
less, this  occasional  variation  in  number  of  sylla- 
bles is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere 
ends  of  convenience,  but  in  correspondence  with 
some  transition,  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or 
passion. 

•  Tbllwedl;!«iori81f. 
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'TIS  the  middle  of. night  by  the  castle  clock. 
And  the  owls  have  awaken'd  the  erowiog  coek  t 

Tu-whit  J ^Tu-whoo ! 

And  hark,  again !  the  crowing  cook. 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  baron  rich. 

Hath  a  toothless  mastiff,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hovri 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower. 

Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over-Ioiid{ 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  thioud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  night  is  cbiUy,  but  not  dark. 
The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  liigh. 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  slry. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dulL 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  grays 
'Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight } 

And  !;he  in  the  midnight  wood  will  praj 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  far  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low. 

And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

But  moss  and  rarest  misletoe  t 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel ! 

It  moan'd  as  near  as  near  could  be. 

But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell. — 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  baret 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady'ft  cheek- 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  iky 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  lilkea  robe  of  white, 
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That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone  i 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  hare  $ 
Her  blue-veinM  feet  uitandall*d  were, 
And  wildly  glitter'd  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she- 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  mother,  sa?e  me  now ! 

(Said  ChrisUbel,)  And  who  art  thon  f 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  Toice  was  faint  and  sweet  i— 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distreee, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness  t 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  haTe  no  fear ! 

Said  Christabel,  How  cameit  thou  here  ? 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet. 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet  t<— 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine  i 

Five  warriors  seised  me  yestermom. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn  s 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright. 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurr'd  amain,  their  steeds  were  white  i 

And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  night 

As  Fure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be  $ 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey*8  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter'd  words  bis  comrades  spoke : 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak. 

He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste  t 

Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell— 

I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past. 

Sounds  as  of  a  castle-bell. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  (thus  ended  she,) 

And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretch'd  forth  her  hand. 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine : 

O  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal. 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  father^s  hall. 

She  rose  j  and  forth  with  steps  they  pass'd 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast. 

Her  gracious  stabs  the  lady  blest. 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel  :— 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 

And  may  not  well  awaken *d  be. 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth ; 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy. 

This  night,  to  share  your  eonch  with  me. 


They  eroes'd  the  OMat,  and  Chriftibtl 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  weU  i 

A  little  door  the  opcnM  ttraight. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gates 

The  gate  that  was  inm'd  within  and  witheat. 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  maichM  oit 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  thrieehold  of  the  gate  i 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  the  were  not  in  pain. 


So  free  from  danger,  ft—  from  lenr. 

They  erocs*d  the  court:  right  gind  thqr 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  tide. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thydiatrasBl 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  wearineaa. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  Csar, 

They  crost*d  the  courtt  right  glad  thqr 


Ontaide  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  £ut  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 
Tet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  f 
Never  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  ChristabeL 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scriteh ; 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 

They  passM  the  hall,  that  echoes  still. 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dyiag, 

Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying : 

But  when  the  lady  pass*d,  there  came 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby, 

«ave  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tdl, 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall 

O  softly  tread !  said  ChrisUbel, 

My  father  seldom  sleepeth  weU. 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare ; 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stur: 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gkxxn— 
And  now  they  pass  the  baron  *»  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath .' 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber-door; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
AH  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet: 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
b  fasten'd  to  an  angel^  feet 
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Tbe  nlrer  lunp  bonif  deid  tnd  dim  i 
But  Christabcl  tbe  lunp  will  trim. 
She  trimm'd  the  Itmp,  tnd  mide  it  brislity 
And  left  it  twinging  to  tnd  in. 
While  GenMine,  in  wretched  plight, 
Stnk  down  upon  the  floor  below, 

0  wetxy  Itdy,  Geraldine, 

1  pn^  yon,  drink  thii  corditl  wine ! 
It  it  t  wine  of  TirtnOns  powers  i 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowen. 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  tm  a  maiden  mott  forlorn  ? 
Chiittabel  antwer'd— -Wo  it  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  wat  bom. 
I  htTe  heard  the  gray-hair'd  friar  tell. 
How  on  her  death-bed  the  did  aay. 
That  she  thonld  hear  the  cattle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-dty. 

0  motiier  detr !  thtt  ttioa  wert  here ! 

1  would,  taid  Geraldine,  the  were  I 


Bnt  toon,  with  alterM  Yoice  said  she — 
'  011^  wandering  mother !    Peak  and  pine  I 
I  haTe  power  to  bid  thee  flee.** 
Alas !  what  ailt  poor  Geraldine  ? 
Why  ttaret  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 
Gtn  the  the  bodilest  dead  espy  ? 
And  why  with  hollow  yoice  cries  she, 
<*  Off,  woman,  off  I  this  hour  is  min»— 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be. 
Off,  woman,  off!  tis  given  to  me.' 
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Then  Christabel  koelt  by  the  lady's  side, 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blu»— 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  Uidy !  it  hath  wUderM  you  ! 
The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow. 
And  faintly  said,  **  Tis  over  now  !" 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank  i 
Her  Cur  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright. 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank. 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright ; 
She  was  mott  beautiful  to  see. 
Like  a  lady  of  a  for  countr6e. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake— 
All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  sky. 
Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 
And  you  Ioto  them,  and  for  their  sake 
And  for  the  good  which  me  befell. 
Even  I  in  my  degrees  will  try. 
Fair  maiden !  to  requite  you  welL 
But  now  unrobe  yourself ;  for  I 
Mutt  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  1  lie. 

Quoth  Christabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
And  at  the  lady  bade,  did  she, 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  wo 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro. 
That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close ; 
So  halfway  from  the  bed  the  rote, 


And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  La4y  bow'd. 
And  slowly  roU'd  her  eyes  around  i 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud. 
Like  one  that  thudder'd,  the  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breattt 
Her  tilken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
0  shield  her !  shield  sweet  ChrittabeL 

Yet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs  t 
Ah !  wtiat  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  halfway 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay, 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride. 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  side  !— 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took, 

Ah  well-a-day ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say : 
In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow  % 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare. 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heardest  a  low  moaning. 
And  foundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair  t 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PABT  L 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast  $ 
Her  face  resign 'd  to  bliss  or  bale-^ 
Her  face — O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  wo  is  me  I) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is— 
0  sorrow  and  shame !    Can  this  be  she. 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree  ? 
And  lo  !  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild. 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

3  B 
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A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  liiMD, 
0  Geraldine !  since  anns  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
0  Geraldine !  one  hour  was  thine— 
Thou'st  had  thy  will !    By  taim  and  litl, 
The  night-birds  all  that  honr  were  stllL 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo  *  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see !  the  Lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  tranee } 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes  i  and  tears  she  sheds— 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bri^^t ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep, 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess. 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly. 
Perchance,  tis  but  the  blood  so  free. 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 
No  doubt,  sl^e  hath  a  vision  sweet: 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  twere, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call  i 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 

PART  17. 

Each  matin-bell,  the  baron  salth. 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said. 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead  t 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say, 
M%ny  a  morn  to  his  dying  day  ! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began. 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan. 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavj-  bell, 
Five-and-forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndennere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard.  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can  ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghoste  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'other. 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother; 
And  oft,  too,  by  the  knell  offended. 
Just  as  their  one  !  two !  three  !  is  ended. 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud  i 


And  Gerahfine  shakes  off  her  dread. 

And  rises  lightly  from  6ie  bed  i 
Putt  OB  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  pfif^t. 
And,'  nothing  doubting  of  her  ipeH, 
Awakens  the  Lady  Christabel. 
«  Sleep  you,  sweet  Lady  Christabel  f 
I  trust  that  yon  have  rested  weU." 

And  Christabel  awoke,  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side— 
0  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree  f 
Nay,  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  lair ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfVilness  declare. 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
«  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  said  Christabel, 
•*  Now  Heaven  be  praised,  if  all  be  wcOi 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet. 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  arrayM 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  prayM 
That  He,  who  on  tiie  cross  did  groan. 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 
She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire.  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom. 
Enter  the  baron's  presence-room. 

The  baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  bis  eyes 
The  Lady  Geraldine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale, 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  name. 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  ? 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  t 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  t 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain  i 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again .' 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
I     They  stood  aloof,  the  scan  remaining. 
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Like  cliffs  which  bad  b«en  rent  Munderi 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  beat,  nor  frost,  nor  thundery 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space, 

Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face  t 

And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryeimaine 

Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  baron  forgot  his  age  I 

His  noble  heart  swell'd  high  with  raget 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side. 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry, 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrongM  the  dame, 

Were  lose  ai  spotted  infamy ! 

**  And  if  they  ^re  deny  the  same. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men  !** 
He  spake:  his  eyes  in  lightning  rolls! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized ;  and  he  kenn'd 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend ! 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face. 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  th'  embrace. 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look. 
Which  when  she  view'd,  a  Tision  fell 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 
The  rision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 
She  shrunk  and  shudder'd,  and  saw  again~- 
(Ah,  wo  is  me !    Was  it  for  thee. 
Thou  gentle  maid !  such  sights  to  see .') 

Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old. 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold. 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound  t 

Whereat  the  knight  tum'd  wildly  round. 

And  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  pray'd. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  pass'd  away, 
And  in  its  stead  that  vision  blest. 
Which  comforted  her  after-rest. 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay. 
Had  pat  a  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light ! 

With  new  mrpriae, 
«  What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ?'* 
The  baron  said. — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  *<  All  will  yet  be  well  !*' 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else ;  so  mighty  was  the  spelL 

Yet  be,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended, 
As  if  she  fear'd  she  had  offended 
Sweet  ChritUbel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
Aod  with  such  lowlj  tones  the  prayM, 


She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  hei  father^  mansioo. 


Nay! 


Nay,  by  my  soul !"  said  LeoUne. 

"  Ho !  Bracy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thfaM 

Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 

And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  pKmdy 

And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  beet 

To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song. 

And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest. 

And  over  the  mountains  haste  along. 

Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad. 

Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 

And  when  he  has  cross'd  the  Irthing  flood. 

My  merry  bard  !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 

Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegaxth  wood, 

And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 

Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland^  wastes. 

*<Bard   Bracy,  bard  Bracy!   your   hortet  are 

fleet. 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet. 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  foet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call. 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free- 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array ; 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home  i 
And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array. 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foamt 
And  by  mine  honour  !  I  will  say 
That  1  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  I—? 
For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone }  , 

Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine.** 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasp 'd  his  knees, 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing: — 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  heart  can  tell  $ 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me. 
That  1  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Warn'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove. 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love, 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name- 
Sir  LeoUne  !  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wondered  what  might  ail  the  bird 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  undemeeth  the 
old  tree. 
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And  In  my  dreams,  methooght,  I  went 
To  search  oat  what  might  there  be  found } 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant. 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  ibr  her  distressful  cry  i 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'dy  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil*d  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  conchM, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dore  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower  t 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away^ 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  selfsame  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  saidt  the  baron,  the  while. 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile  t 

Then  tum'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His.  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love  $ 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

Sweet  maid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove. 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song. 

Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake ! 

He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake. 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise, 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 

She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train, 

That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 

And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breaat. 

And  look'd  askance  at  Cbhstabel— — 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head, 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of 

dread. 
At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance  :— 
One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled ! 
But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 
Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 
Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 
And  Geraldine  ag^n  tum'd  round. 
And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief, 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 
She  roll'd  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone. 

She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one ! 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes. 


That  all  her  featuret  were  iwignM 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  miiidt 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treachefon 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  traaee. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askaoee 
With  forced,  unconscious  sympat^ 
Full  before  her  father'^  view 
As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  bine. 
And  when  the  trance  was  oler,  the  maid 
Paused  a  while,  and  inly  prayM  t 
Then  falling  at  the  baron 'k  liset, 
**  By  my  mother'ft  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away !" 
She  said  t  and  more  she  eovkl  sot  say  | 
For  what  she  knew  she  ODvhl  not  teU, 
O'ermaster'd  by  the  migtvty  spelL 


Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and 
Sir  Leoline  ?    Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 
So  foir,  so  innocent,  so  miM  s 
The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mothet. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died ; 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whoon  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lordls  joy  and  pride ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  begiriled. 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  tmtj  AOd, 

Her  child  and  thine  ? 

Within  the  baron's  heart  and  brafat 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  shares 
They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 
His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  were  wfli 
Dishonour'd  thus  in  bis  old  age ; 
Dishonour'd  by  his  only  child. 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  fnend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end^ 
He  roll'd  his  eye  with  stem  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrapt,  austere, 
Why,  Bracy  !  dost  thou  loiter  here  ? 

1  bade  thee  hence !    The  t>ard  obeyMi 
And,  turoiog  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  Lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  R 

A  XJTTLE  child,  a  limber  elf. 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 
That  always  finds  and  never  seeks. 
Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light ; 
And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fttt 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
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Must  needi  express  his  love's  czcesi 
With  words  of  unmeent  bitterness. 
Perhaps  *tis  pretty  to  force  together 
Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other  i 
To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charmt 
To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 
Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 
At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 
A  sweet  recoil  of  lo?e  and  pity. 
And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 
(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  trne !) 
Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 
Comes  seldom,  save  from  rage  and  pain^ 
So  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

VKmsc,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  dung  feeding,  like  a  bee— 
Both  were  mine !    Life  went  a^maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  jroung ! 
When  I  was  young  f — Ah,  wofol  when  ! 
Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then ! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  roe  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  ligbUy  then  it  flash'd  along  i— 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar. 
That  fear  no  S|,ite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely  \  love  is  flower-like ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  sbower-like. 
Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty. 

Ere  I  was  old  \ 
Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth  !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit- 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 

Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd : — 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  Iwld ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  size  t 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 


THE  DEVIL'S  THOUGHTS. 

^moM  bis  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone, 

^o  visit  bis  little  snug  farm  of  the  earth, 
iUftd  •€•  how  hii  ttock  went  on. 
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Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale 

And  he  went  over  the  plain, 
And  backward  and  forward  be  swishM  hii  long  tail 

As  a  gentleman  iwithet  his  cum. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drset  f 

0 1  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  bestt 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  wtrt  Um^     " 

And  there  was  a  hole  whtrt  tiM  tdl  eiiM 
through. 

He  saw  a  lawtex  killing  a  viper 

On  a  dung-heap  beside  bis  stable. 
And  the  Devil  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 

Of  Cain  and  his  brother,  AbeL 

A  POTHECAKT  ou  a  whito  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocations. 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  In  the  Revelations. 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop. 
Quoth  he !  we  are  both  of  one  college  i 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once. 
Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.* 

Down  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
A  pig,  with  vast  celerity  j 


*  And  all  amid  them  stood  the  7Vm  qfLff* 
High  eminent,  t>looming  ambroeial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  (query  paper  tnonejf  7) ;  and  nezlte 

Life 
Our  Death,  the  TVm  <f  Otcwledgs,  grew  fuH  by.— 


So  clomb  this  first  grand  thi( 

Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  lllis 

Sat  like  a  cormorant.— Par.  Lo^  TV. 

The  allegory  here  is  so  apt,  that  In  a  catalogue  of  9m- 
ricue  rt<tding9  obtained  from  collating  the  MSS.  one 
might  expect  to  find  it  noted,  that  for  **LiftV  Cod,  fttid 
habentt  "  TradeV  Though  indeed  the  tradt,  I.  e.  the 
bibliopolic,  so  called,  tar  t^^xn'}  may  be  regarded  as Ijfs 
sansu  eminentiori:  a  tuggeatiun,  which  I  owe  to  a  young 
reuiler  in  the  hosiery  line,  who  on  hearing  a  descripUon 
of  the  nM  pntfitfl,  dinner  partiee,  country  houses,  etc  of 
the  trade,  exclaimed,  ^  Ay !  that's  what  I  call  lift  nowF* 
—This  "Life,  our  Death,"  is  thus  happily  contrasted  with 
the  fruits  of  authorship.— Sic  nos  non  vtaUM  melliflcamia 
Apes. 

Of  this  poem,  with  which  the  Fire,  Famine,  and 
Slaughter  first  appeared  In  the  Morning  Poet,  the  thrse 
first  sunzas,  whirh  are  worth  all  the  rest,  and  the  ninth, 
weredicuted  by  Mr.-^Southey.  Between  the  ninth  and 
the  concluding  atanxa,  two  or  three  are  omitted  as  grannded 
on  subjects  that  have  lust  their  interest— and  for  belter 
reasons. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  who  General meant,  the 

author  begs  leave  to  inform  him,  that  he  did  once  see  a 
red-faced  (person  in  a  dream  whom  by  the  drees  he  look  for 
a  general ;  but  he  might  have  been  roiiuken,  and  most 
certainly  he  did  not  hear  any  names  mentioned, 
simple  verity,  the  author  never  meant  any  one,  or  In- 
deed any  thing  but  to  put  a  concluding  stansa  to  his  dog. 
gerel. 
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COLERIDGE. 


And  the  Devil  lookM  wise  as  be  saw  how  the  while. 
It  cut  its  own  throat    There!  quoth  he,  with  a 
smile. 
Goes  «  England^  commercial  proeperitjJ 


n 


As  he  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  saw 
.  A  solitary  cell, 

^Uid  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 
For  improving  his  prisons  in  helL 


-'s  burning  face 


General  — 

He  saw  with  consternation, 
And  back  to  hell  his  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake. 

It  was  general  conflagration. 


EPIGRAMS. 

I. 

I  ask'd  my  fair,  one  happy  day. 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greeee, 

Neaera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  ? 

n. 

<<Ah,"  replied  my  gentle  fairt 

**  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air  ^ 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line ; 

Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 

Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Only— only — call  me  thine  /" 


Slt  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honour,  took  his  health ; 
He  took  his  children,  took  bis  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows, — 
But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 
And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 
Had  predetermined  to  restore 
Twqfold  all  he  had  before ; 
His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows- 
Shortsighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spoase  ! 


Hoarse  Maevius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times ; 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth. 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 

But  folks  say  Maevius  is  no  ass ; 
But  Maevius  makes  it  clear 
That  be*s  a  monster  of  an  ass — 
An  ass  without  an  ear ! 


There  comes  from  old  Avaro*s  grave 
A  deadly  stench — why,  sure,  they  have 
Immured  bis  soul  within  his  grave ! 


Last  Monday  all  the  papers  tsid. 
That  Mr.  — »  was  dead  $ 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  bead. 
And  shaking,  sigh'd,  and  si^iiing  said, 
•«  Pity,  indeed,  tis  pity  .»•• 

• 

But  when  the  said  report  was  Iraiid 
A  rumour  wholly  without  groond. 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  > 
The  other  nine  parts  shook  their  head, 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  bad  said, 
«  Pity,  indeed,  *tis  pity  •'* 


Yotm  poem  must  eternal  be. 
Dear  sir !— -it  cannot  fail— 
For  'tis  incomprehensible. 
And  wants  both  hnd  and  tmU, 


SwAira  sing  before  they  die — "twm  nobad  fli^ 
Did  certain  peiaoos  die  befiora  they  sing. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOOCAGCia 

Or  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weuy  bean, 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  pewwi, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  fue^  bM  kwvi 
May  bless  bis  happy  lot,  I  nXt  abmei 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  leikf, 
Call'd  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  grisl 
In  vain  !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower*d  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watch'd  the  dull  continuoos  ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumbering,  secm'd  akroe  W 

0  friend  !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  canao 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  garden  and  its  fa^ry. 

The  love,  the  jo3rance,  and  the  gallantly ! 
An  idyl,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist:  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep. 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds   the  slumbea^ 
dream, 
Gazed  by  an  idle  ejre  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chat, 
As  though  an  infant's  finger  touch'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brtaghi 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  bad  stiirM  aj 

thought. 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost ; 
Or  cbarm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  above, 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  for  lovt; 
Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  naa ! 
Wild  strain  of  scalds,  that  in  the  sea-wora  cavci 
Rehearsed  their  war-spell  to  the  winds  and  wami 
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^ul  hTiDD  of  those  prophetic  maids, 
il'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades ) 
itiel  hiy,  that  cheer'd  the  haron*s  feast ; 
ae  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest, 
mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  array, 
i-chuTch  pacing  on  the  great  iaintl  4tty, 
my  a  rerse  which  to  myself  I  sang, 
oke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang, 
•  which  in  lamenting  I  renew*d. 
tt,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien, 
iant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen, 
as  a  iaj^ry  child  my  childhood  woo*d 
my  dawn  of  thoag^ht— Philosophy. 
I  then  mconscious  of  herself,  pardie, 
e  no  other  name  than  poesy  i 
ke  ■  gift  from  hearen,  in  lifefol  glee, 
id  hut  newly  left  a  mother's  knee, 
I  and  playM  with  bird,  and  flower,  and  stone, 
I  eUfai  playfellows  well  known, 
B  lerealM  to  innoeenee  alone. 

^  genfle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 
r  creation  with  a  mastering  eye, 
'  acwake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaze  stand, 
sader  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand  i 
he  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 
{Bent  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer, 
Ih  that  tenrioeable  nymph  I  stoop, 
tlal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoop. 
I  kmger !  I  myself  am  there, 
ht  grooad-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 
hat  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing  strings, 
»  vpoD  the  maid,  who  gazing  sings  s 
I  tod  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 
te  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she 
dwells. 

1  Boeeaecio^  soul  I  stand  possest, 
athe  aa  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chest 

^tacsi  of  the  world,  0  thou  once  free, 
lyi  fUr,  rare  land  of  courtesy ! 
BM !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills ! 
loiia  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 
ig^itest  star  of  star-bright  lUly ! 
Mte,  popolovs,  all  treasures  thine, 
len  coni)  the  olire,  and  the  vine. 


Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn. 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn  | 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountains,  where  love  lies  listening  to  their  falls  | 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man^        \ 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  Kquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine  t 
And  more  than  aU,  th'  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance ! 
^id  gods  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romance. 
See !  Boccace  sits,  unfolding  on  his  knees 
The  new-found  roll  of  old  Meonides  ;* 
But  from  his  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart. 
Peers  Ovid's  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  smart  !t 
O  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage. 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page, 
Where,  half-conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 
Fauns,  njrmphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracious  to 
thy  muse ! 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks. 
And  see  in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
The  V49tal  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves ! 

*  Boccaccio  claimed  for  himself  ihe  glory  of  having  ftnt 
intzoduced  the  works  of  Homer  to  hia  country. 

t  I  know  few  more  striking  or  more  Interesting  proofii 
of  the  overwhelming  influence  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  exercised  on  the  Judgments, 
feelings,  and  Imaginatloos  of  the  literati  of  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rea&oraiion  of  literature,  than  the 
passage  in  the  Filocopo  of  Boccaccio :  where  the  sage  in* 
Btructer,  Racheo,  aa  soon  as  the  young  prince  and  the 
t)eautiful  girl,  Biancaflore  had  learned  their  letteis,  sets 
them  to  study  the  Holy  Book,  09id*a  Art  <f  Love.  **  In- 
coraincib  Racheo  a  mettere  il  suo  officio  in  easecuslooa 
con  intera  sollecitudine.  £  loro,  in  breve  tempo,  inseg- 
nato  a  conoscer  le  lettere,/ece  Ugere  il  »mUo  libro  cP  09- 
vidiOf  rul  qu^iU  il  aommo  poeta  moetrtif  conu  i  umti 
fuodU  di  Ventre  st*  debbano  nefreddi  cuori  occendere,** 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


jAHit  MoNTooMEET  WIS  boFD  in  IiTine,  Ayr- 
B)ure,m  177L  His  parents  belonged  to  the  church 
of  the  United  Brethren,  commonly  called  Mora- 
yians,— «  sect  by  no  means  numerous  in  England, 
and  still  more  limited  in  Scotland.  Having  pre- 
viously sojourned  for  a  short  time  at  a  village  in  the 
Irish  county  of  Antrim,  they  placed  the  future  poet 
at  the  school  of  their  society  at  Fulnick,  near  Leeds, 
and  embarked  for  the  West  Indies  as  missionaries 
among  the  negro  slaves.  They  were  the  victims  of 
their  zeal  and  humanity  {  the  husband  died  in  Bar- 
badoes,and  the  wife  in  Tobago. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Fulnick,  and,  like 
other  men  of  genius,  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  his  friends  as  a  student, "  from  very  indolence," 
he  was  placed  by  them  in  a  retail  shop  at  Mirfield 
near  Wakefield.  This  ungenial  employment  he 
considered  himself — ^not  being  under  indentures — 
at  liberty  to  relinquish  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
with  a  view  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  world. 
After  spending  other  two  years  at  a  village  near 
Rotfaerluim,  and  a  few  months  with  a  bookseller  in 
London,  he  engaged  as  an  assistant  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Gales  of  Sheffield,  who,  published  a  news- 
paper i — to  the  management  of  which,  in  1794,  he 
succeeded.  This,  though  conducted  with  compara^ 
tive  moderation,  exposed  him  to  much  enmity — 
rather  inherited  from  his  predecessor  than  actually 
incurred  by  himself.  The  liberty  of  the  press  in 
those  days  was,  like  faith,*'  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for  i"  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  even  a 
word  of  reproach,  against  men  in  <*  high  places," 
was  punished  as  libellous.  Montgomery  did  not 
indeed  share  the  fate  of  some  of  his  stem  sectarian 
forefathers;  but  in  lieu  of  maiming  and  pillory, 
he  had  to  endure  fine  and  imprisonment  Within 
eighteen  months,  and  when  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  manhood,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom  had  twice  consigned  him  to  a  jail.  During 
the  thirty  years  that  followed,  however,  he  was 
permitted  to  publish  his  opinions,  without  being 
the  object  of  open  persecutions.  Wearied  out,  at 
length,  he  relinquished  his  newspaper,  in  1825. 
Recently  one  of  the  government  grants  to  British 
worthies  has  been  conferred  upon  him;  and — it 
must  be  recorded  to  his  honour — ^by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  poet  continues  to  reside  in  Sheffield, — 
esteemed,  admired,  and  beloved:  a  man  of  purer 
mind,  or  more  unsuspected  integrity,  never  existed. 
He  is  an  honour  to  the  profession  of  letters ;  and 


by  the  upright  and  nnimpeachable  tenor  of  his  Iii»— 
even  more  than  by  his  writings — the  peisaaiift 
and  convincing  advocate  of  religion.  In  his  pcf> 
sonal  appearance,  Montgomery  is  rather  bekm  thia 
aboye  the  middle  stature  t  his  coantaianee  ii 
peculiarly  bland  and  tranquil  {  and  but  te  Hh 
occasional  sparklings  of  a  dear  gray  Vt  '^  c^ 
scarcely  be  described  as  ezprtisiTt. 

Very  early  in  life,  Montgomery  pablishei  a 
volume  of  poems.  They  were  not,  it  wovld  appose 
favourably  received  by  the  pobUe  i  and  he  wiitai, 
the  disappointment  of  his  prematiire  poetical  hops 
brought  with  it  a  blight  which  hit  mind  has  acnf 
recovered.  <*  For  many  years,"  he  adds, "  I  vai 
as  mute  as  a  moulting  bird  s  and  when  the  fonm 
of  song  returned,  it  was  without  the  encigj,  sdP 
confidence,  and  freedom  which  happier  Bittstidi 
among  my  contemporariet  have  manifeatfd."  IVt 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland  was  pabliahed  in  180(; 
the  West  Indies,  in  1810;  the  World  belNe  (hi 
Flood,  in  1813;  Greenland  in  1819 1  the  Paliai 
Island,  in  18S7t  he  baa  sinee  con  tented  hisRlf 
with  the  production  of  occasional  Tenes. 

Those  who  can  distinguish  the  fine  ^Id  fross  tbt 
**  sounding  brass"  of  poetry,  must  place  the  nam 
of  James  Montgomery  high  in  the  list  of  Britiih 
poets;  and  those  who  consider  that  the  duefetf 
duty  of  such  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  religioB, 
virtue,  and  humanity,  must  acknowledge  ia  kin 
one  of  their  most  zealous  and  efBcient  advocata. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  often  aim  at  Iwlder  flighti  of 
imagination ;  but  if  he  seldom  rises  al>ove,he  seitr 
sinks  beneath,  the  object  of  which  he  desires  the 
attainment.  If  be  rarely  startles  os,  he  still  noit 
rarely  leaves  us  dissatisfied ;  he  does  not  attenpt 
that  to  which  his  powers  are  unequal,  and  theie- 
fore  is  at  all  times  successful.  To  die  geaenl 
reader,  it  will  seem  as  if  the  early  bias  of  kb  waui 
and  his  first  associations  had  tinged — ^we  maj  aoC 
say  tainted — the  source  from  whence  he  drew  kit 
inspirations,  and  that  his  poems  are  **  sicklied  oVr** 
with  peculiar  impressions  and  opinions  which  bH 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of  aaa- 
kind.  We  should,  however,  recollect,  that,  altho^^ 
he  has  chiefly  addressed  himself  to  those  who  tkiak 
with  him,  his  popularity  is  by  no  means  cootnd 
to  them ;  but  that  those  who  read  poetry  for  the 
delight  it  affords  them,  and  without  any  reiiercaet 
to  his  leading  design,  acknowledfe  his  merit,  asd 
I  contribute  to  his  fame. 
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LAND. 

Ur  SIX  PAKTS. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tbx  historical  factt  aliuded  to  in  Tlw  Wtnderer 
of  Switzerland  may  be  ibund  in  the  tnpplement  to 
Coze*!  Travels,  in  Planta's  History  of  the  HelTetie 
Confederacy,  and  in  Zschokke^  Invasion  of  Surit- 
Berland  by  the  French,  in  1798,  tianshited  by  Dr. 
^Ukin. 

PART   L 

I  Waadcnr  of  SwitserUnd  and  his  bmily,  eoosWog  of 
^  y^**^  daughter,  and  her  yoaog  children,  emlgiat. 
lag  fhun  their  conatry,  to  conseqaence  of  its  SDbjogaUon 
hy  the  FVsoeh,  la  1798,airite  at  the  cottage  of  a  shep- 
heid,  bqread  the  frontien,  where  th^  are  hospitably 


IHZPHXnD. 

"Wavskbce,  whither  dost  thou  roam^ 
Weary  wanderer,  old  and  giay ; 

Wherefore  hast  thon  telt  thine  home 
In  the  sunset  of  thy  day  ?" 


*Ib  the  simset  of  my  day, 
Stnager!  I  have  lost  my  hornet 

Weary,  wandering,  qld,  and  gray^— 
Therefore,  therefore  do  I  roam. 

*  Here  mine  arms  a  wife  enfold, 
Fklnting  in  their  weak  embrace  t 

There  my  daughter's  charms  behold. 
Withering  in  that  widow'd  (ace. 

«  These  her  infants— O  their  sire. 
Worthy  of  the.  race  of  TeU, 

la  the  battiet  fiercest  fire. 
In  his  country's  battle  fell  !*' 


••  Switzerknd,  then,  gave  thee  birth  ?'» 

WAVOEmXK. 

•  Ay— twas  Switzerland  of  yore ; 
But,  degraded  spot  of  earth, 
Thou  art  Switzerland  no  more  t 

*  O'er  thy  mountains  sunk  in  blood, 
Are  the  wares  of  ruin  hurl'd ; 

Like  the  waters  of  the  flood 
Boiling  round  a  buried  world.' 


» 


SHEPHEKD. 

*  Yet  will  time  the  deluge  stop ; 

Then  may  Switzerland  be  blest ; 
On  8L  Gothard's*  hoary  top 

Shall  the  ark  of  Freedom  rest" 

WANDEEEB. 

•No!— irreparably  lost. 

On  the  day  that  made  us  slaves. 
Freedom's  ark,  by  tempest  tost, 

Founder'd  in  the  swallowing  waves." 


*  Si.  Oochard  Is  the  name  of  the  higheet  mountain  In 
)camoB  of  Urt,  the  birthplace  of  Swks  independence.  | 


**  Welcome,  wanderer  as  thou  art, 
All  my  blessings  to  partake  s 

Tet  thrice  welcome  to  my  heart. 
For  thine  injured  countiy^  sake. 

*<  On  the  western  hills  alar 
Evening  lingers  with  delight. 

While  she  views  her  &Tourite  star 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night 

"  Here,  though  lowly  be  my  lot. 

Enter  freely,  freely  share 
All  the  comforts  of  my  cot. 

Humble  shelter,  homely  ftre. 

<*  Spouw,  I  briig  a  suffering  guest. 

With  bis  famUy  of  grief ; 
Give  the  weaiy  pilgrims  rest, 

Yield  the  exiles  sweet  relief* 

SHBPBSED^  WIFE. 

« I  wUl  yield  them  sweet  relief  t 
Weary  pilgrims !  welcome  here  t 

Welcome,  funily  of  grief, 
Welcome  to  my  warmest  cheer.** 

WAKDEEEE. 

<*  When  in  pn^er  the  broken  heart 
Asks  a  blessing  from  above. 

Heaven  shall  take  the  wanderer's  part. 
Heaven  reward  the  stranger'k  lore.** 


«  Haste,  recruit  the  failing  fire. 
High  the  winter-fagots  raire  t 
See  the  crackling  flames  aspire ; 

0  how  cheerfully  they  blaze ! 

**  Mourners,  now  forget  your  cares. 
And,  till  supper-board  be  crown*d. 

Closely  draw  your  fireside  chairs  i 
Form  the  dear  domestic  round." 

WAKDEEEE. 

«  Host,  thy  smiling  daughters  bring, 
Bring  those  rosy  lads  of  thine ; 

Let  them  mingle  in  the  ring 
With  these  poor  lost  babes  of  mine." 

SHEPHEBD. 

«*  Join  the  ring,  my  girls  and  boys ; 

This  enchanting  circle,  this 
Binds  the  social  loves  and  joyi  t 

rris  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss !" 

WAJTDEEEE. 

*«  0  ye  loves  and  joys !  that  sport 

In  the  faiiy  ring  of  bliss. 
Oft  with  me  ye  held  your  court : 

1  had  once  a  home  like  this ! 

*■  Bountiful  my  former  lot 
As  my  native  countr>-'s  rills  j 

The  foundations  of  my  cot 
Were  her  everlasting  hills. 

'*  But  those  streams  no  longer  pour 
Rich  abundance  round  my  lands ; 

And  my  father's  cot  no  more 
On  my  father's  mountain  standi. 
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*<  By  a  huDdred  winters  piled, 

When  the  glaciers,*  dark  with  death, 
HaDg  o*er  precipices  wild, 

Haog— ^suspended  by  a  breath  t 

**  If  a  pulse  but  throb  alarm. 

Headlong  down  the  steeps  they  fall ; 
For  a  pulse  will  break  the  charm,— 

Bounding,  bursting,  burying  alL 

<*  Struck  with  horror  stiff  and  pale, 
When  the  chaos  breaks  on  high, 

All  that  view  it  from  the  Tale, 
All  that  hear  it  coming,  die  :— 

*<  In  a  day  and  hour  accurtt. 
O'er  the  wretched  land  of  Tell, 

Thus  the  Gallic  ruin  burtt. 
Thus  the  Gallic  glacier  fell !" 

SUBFUEED. 

*<  Hush  that  melancholy  strain  $ 
Wipe  those  unavailing  teart. 

WAKDEKEE. 

*<Nay — I  roust,  I  will  complain  i 
Tis  the  privilege  of  years  t 

"  *Tis  the  privilege  of  wo 
Thus  her  anguish  to  imparts 

And  the  tears  that  freely  flow 
Ease  the  agonizing  heart" 


**  Yet  suspend  thy  grie£i  a  while  i 
See  the  plenteous  table  ctownM  i 

And  my  wife's  endearing  smile 
Beams  a  rosy  welcome  round. 

**  Cheese,  from  mountain  dairies  prest. 
Wholesome  herbs,  nutritious  roots, 

Honey,  from  the  wild-bee's  nest. 
Cheering  wine  and  ripenM  fruits s 

**  These,  with  soul-sustaioing  bread, 
My  paternal  fields  afford ; — 

On  such  fare  our  fathers  fed ; 
Holy  pilgrim !  bless  the  board." 


PART    II. 

After  supper,  the  Wanderer,  at  the  desire  of  his  host, 
relates  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  his  country  during 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  it  bj  the  French,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  own  story. 

SHEPHERD. 

«  Wanderer  !  bow'd  with  griefs  and  years. 
Wanderer,  with  the  check  so  pale, 

0  give  language  to  those  tears ! 
Tell  their  melancholy  tale." 


*  More  properlj  the  avalanches ;  immense  accumula- 
tions of  ice  and  snow,  balanced  on  Uie  veige  of  the  moun- 
uins  in  such  subtle  suspense,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
natives,  the  tread  of  the  traveller  may  bring  them  down 
in  destruction  upon  him.  The  glaciers  are  more  perma- 
nent maoses  of  ice,  and  formed  rather  in  the  valleys  than 
on  the  summits  of  the  Alps. 


**  Stranger-friend,  the  tears  that  flew 
Down  the  cbanneli  of  this  cheek. 

Tell  a  mystery  of  wo 
Which  no  human  tongue  can  speak. 

«  Not  the  pangs  of  *  hope  deferrM' 
My  tormented  boiora  tear»— 

On  the  tomb  of  hope  intMrM 
Scowls  the  speetre  of  despair. 

*■  Where  the  Alpine  summits  rise. 
Height  o'er  height  stupendous  hurl^t 

Like  the  pillars  of  the  skies. 
Like  the  ramparts  of  the  world ; 

**  Bom  in  freedom^  oagle  nest, 
Rock'd  by  whirlwinds  in  their  rage, 

Nursed  at  freedom's  stonny  bratit, 
Lived  my  sires  from  age  to  age. 

«<  High  o'er  Underwaldeat  Tale, 
Where  the  forest  fronts  the  mom; 

Whence  the  boundless  eye  might  sbO 
O'er  a  sea  of  mountains  borne  i 

<*  There  my  little  native  cot 
Peep'd  tipon  my  father^  &im:— 

O !  it  was  a  happy  spot. 
Rich  in  every  rural  charm ! 

**  There,  my  life,  a  silent  stream, 
Glid  along,  yet  seemM  at  rest ; 

Lovely  as  an  infants  dream 
On  the  waking  mother^  breasL 

«  Till  the  storm  that  wreck'd  the  woild, 

In  its  horrible  career. 
Into  hopeless  ruin  hurlM 

All  this  aching  heart  held  dear. 

"  On  the  princely  towers  of  Berne 
Fell  the  Gallic  thunder-stroke ; 

To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 
AH  submitted  to  the  jroke. 

"  Redhto  then  his  standard  raised, 
Drew  his  sword  on  Brunnen's  plaia;* 

But  in  vain  his  banner  blazed. 
Reding  drew  his  sword  in  vain. 

**  Where  our  conquering  fathers  died. 
Where  their  awful  bones  repose. 

Thrice  the  battle's  fate  he  tried. 
Thrice  o'erthrew  his  country's  foes.t 

**  Happy  then  were  those  who  fell 
Fighting  on  their  father's  graves  ! 

Wretched  those  who  lived  to  tell 
Treason  made  the  victors  slaves  !| 

*  Brunnen,  at  the  lout  of  the  flaouDtaios,  oo  the  1 
of  the  Lake  of  Uri,  where  the  first  Swias  pairiou. ' 
FuTst  of  Uri,  Werner  Suufbcber  of  Schwitx,  and 
of  Melchtal  in  Underwalden,  coospired  agaisA 
ranny  of  Austria  in  1907,  afaio  In  1798»  became  i 
of  the  diet  of  these  three  forest  cantons. 

t  On  the  plains  of  Morgarthen,  where  the  Swl« 
their  first  decisive  victory  over  the  farce  of  Aau 
thereby  secured  the  independence  of  their  ooualiy 
Reding,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  liuie  canij( 
Schwitz,  and  Underwalden,  repeatedly  rrpule 
invading  army  of  France. 

t  By  the  resisunce  of  these  small  cantons,  the  1 
General  Schawenbourf  was  compelled  to  respee 
independence,  and  save  them  a  eolenui  |4edge 
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Qj  coQMtrjH  liCd  retired, 
f  drives  liom  part  to  perti 
ildea  left  expired, 
rwalden  WIS  the  lieert* 


**  Quickly  from  our  bftstenlng  foet, 
Albert's  aetiYe  care  removed. 

Far  amidst  th'  eternal  tnowi. 
Those  who  loved  as,— those  bdoved.* 


vaUej  of  their  birth, 

ft  our  guardian  mountaini  stand ; 

jre  of  heaven  and  earth, 

be  vrarriora  of  our  land. 

heir  sires  in  olden  time, 

I  they  met  in  stem  debatei 

II  every  teeast  sublime 
d  the  spirit  of  the  state. 

*§  menace  fired  their  blood  i 
one  heart  and  voice  they  rose ; 
hand  the  heroes  stood, 
leied  their  Mthless  foes. 

Id  healnBo,  in  ealm  despair, 
ij  tnm'd  the  tearless  eye, 
'  coantry^  wrongs  they  sware 
their  eotmtry^  rights  to  die. 

;  from  the  council  came-^ 
XN>r  daughter  was  bis  wife ; 
valley  loved  his  name  i 
t  was  nqr  staff  of  life.) 

the  eouneU  field  he  came : 
is  noble  Tisage  bum'd } 
ook  I  caught  the  flame ; 
I  voice  my  youth  return  *d. 

tna  heaven  my  heart  renews, 
r  heat  through  every  vein ; 
powers,  that  age  had  hew*d, 
id  into  strength  again. 

B  ftom  my  couch  I  sprang, 
r  limb  to  life  restored ; 
e  bound  my  cottage  rang, 
inatch'd  my  fathers*  sword. 

he  weapon  they  did  wield 
orgartben*s  drradful  day ; 
ough  Sempach'st  irou  field 
the  ploughshare  of  their  way. 

my  spouse !  in  vain  thy  fears 

my  fury  to  restrain ; 
iUghter !  all  thy  tears, 
f  children's,  were  in  vain. 

10  sooner  had  ihey  diMrmed,  on  the  faith  of 
m,  thao  the  ftnenijr  came  suddenly  upon 
Irameose  force ;  and  with  threats  of  exier- 
peHed  them  to  uke  the  civic  oath  to  the 
Ml,  Imposed  upon  all  Switzerland. 
itants  of  the  lower  Talloy  of  Underwalden 

the  Fieneh  mesnge,  which  required  sub- 
I  new  oooatiimioni  and  the  immediate  sur- 
r  cbocf,  of  ninu  of  their  leaders.  When  the 
npanied  by  a  menace  of  destruction,  was 
■embly  of  the  district,  all  the  men  of  the 

hundred  In  number,  took  up  arms,  and 
elves  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  country. 
;le  of  Sempach,  the  Austrians  prreeniod  so 
I  finoot  wKli  their  projected  speara,  that  the 
leetedly  compelled  to  retire  from  the  attack, 
jDderwalden,named  Arnold  de  Winkelried, 
lis  frmily  to  his  countrymen,  sprung  upon 
id  burying  as  many  of  their  spean  as  he 
his  body,  naade  a  breach  in  their  line;  the 
n,  and  routed  the  Ausuhms  with  a  terrible 


**  Then  our  cottage  we  forsook ; 

Yet  as  down  the  steeps  we  passM, 
Many  an  agonizing  look 

Homeward  o'er  the  hills  we  cast 

<*  Now  we  reach'd  the  nether  glen. 
Where  in  arms  our  brethren  lay ; 

Thrice  five  hiudred  fearless  men. 
Men  of  adamant  were  they ! 

<*  Nature's  bulwarks,  built  by  time, 

'Gainst  eternity  to  stand, 
Mountains,  terribly  sublime. 

Girt  the  camp  on  either  hand. 

«  Dim  behind,  the  valley  brake 
Into  rocks  that  fled  from  view ; 

Fair  in  front  the  gleaming  lake 
Roll'd  its  waters  bright  and  blue. 

«  Midst  the  hamlets  of  the  dale, 
8tantz,t  with  simple  grandeur  crown^l, 

Seem'd  Uie  mother  of  the  vale. 
With  her  diildren  scatter^  round. 

**  Midst  the  ruins  of  the  dale 
Now  she  bows  her  hoary  head. 

Like  the  widow  of  the  vale 
Weeping  o'er  her  children  dead. 

**  Happier  then  had  been  her  fate. 

Ere  she  fell  by  such  a  foe. 
Had  an  earthquake  sunk  her  state. 

Or  the  lightning  laid  her  low !" 


M 


sHSPHsan. 

By  the  lightning's  deadly  flash 
Would  her  foes  had  been  consumed  * 
Or  smidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  alive,  entombM ! 

Why  did  justice  not  prevail  ?" 


« 


WAimcaEn. 
"  Ah !  it  was  not  thus  to  be !" 

SmPRKKD. 

**  Man  of  grief !  pursue  thy  tale 
To  the  death  of  Uberty." 


PART    III. 

The  Wanderer  continues  his  narrative,  and  describes  the 
battle  and  massacre  of  Undemralden. 

WARDERER. 

"  Frok  the  valley  wc  descried, 
As  the  Gauls  approach 'd  our  shores, 

Keels  that  darken'd  all  the  tide. 
Tempesting  the  lake  with  oars. 

*  Many  of  the  Underwalders,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  removed  their  families  and  cattle  among 
the  higher  Alf«;  and  themselves  returned  to  join  their 
brethren,who  bad  encamped  in  their  native  valley, oo  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

t  The  capiul  of  Underwalden. 
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**  Then  the  moontahi  echoei  nog 
With  the  clangour  of  alanni  t 

Shrill  the  signal  trumpet  tang  { 
All  our  warriors  leapt  to  anni. 

<<  On  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
While  the  frantic  foe  drew  nigh. 

Grim  as  watching  wolves  we  stood. 
Prompt  as  eagles  stretchM  to  flj. 

<<  In  a  deluge  upon  land 

Burst  their  overwhelming  might  % 
Back  we  hurl'd  them  from  the  strand. 

Oft  returning  to  the  fight 

<<  Fierce  and  long  the  comhat  held-^ 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  hlood. 

Till  the  booming  waters  swell*d 
As  they  sank  beneath  the  flood.* 

**  For  on  that  triumphant  day 
Underwalden*t  arms  once  more 

Broke  oppression's  black  array, 
DashM  invasion  from  her  shore. 

**  Gaul*t  surviving  barks  retired, 
Muttering  vengeance  as  they  fled  { 

Hope  in  us,  by  conquest  fired. 
Raised  our  spirits  from  the  dead. 

**  From  the  dead  our  spirits  rose. 
To  the  dead  they  soon  retumM  t 

Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden's  glory  bum'd. 

"  Star  of  Switzerland !  whose  rays 
Shed  such  tweet  expiring  light. 

Ere  the  Gallic  comet's  blaze 
Swept  thy  beauty  into  night :— • 

**  Star  of  Switzerland !  thy  fame 
No  recording  bard  hath  sung  | 

Yet  be  thine  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue  If 

<*  While  the  lingering  moon  delayM 

In  the  wilderness  of  night, 
Ere  the  room  awoke  the  shade 

Into  loveliness  and  light ; — 

<*  Gallia*t  tigers,  wild  for  blood, 

Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold : 
Down  the  mountains,  o'er  the  flood. 

Dark  as  thunder  clouds  they  roll*d. 

**  By  the  trumpet's  voice  alarm'd. 

All  the  valley  burst  awake ; 
All  were  in  a  moment  arm*d, 

From  the  barriers  to  the  lake. 


*  The  French  made  their  first  attack  on  the  Tallej  of 
Underwalden  from  the  lake:  but,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, they  were  victoriously  repelled,  and  two  of  their 
▼easels,  containing  five  hundred  men,  perished  in  the  en- 
gaffement. 

t  In  the  last  and  decisive  battle,  the  Underwalden 

were  overpowered  by  two  French  armies,  which  rushed 

upon  them  from  the  oppneite  mountains,  and  sorrranded 

tbsir  camp,  while  an  assault,  ai  the  saxaa  Uovswaa  maito 

tipoa  them  from  the  lake. 


« In  that  valley,  on  that  shore. 
When  the  graves  give  up  their  dead. 

At  the  trumpet*!  voice  once  more 
Shall  those  slumberen  quit  that  bei 

«  For  the  glen  that  gave  them  hirth 
Hides  their  ashes  in  its  womhx 

0 !  *tis  venerable  earth. 
Freedom*!  cradle,  freedomli  tmb. 

<<  Then  on  every  side  began 

That  unutterable  fight  i 
Never  rose  th'  astonishM  ton 

On  so  horrible  a  sight 

<*  Once  an  eagle  of  the  roek 
CTwas  an  omen  of  onr  Cite) 

Stoop*d,  and  from  my  ecatter'd  flock 
Bore  a  lambkin  to  his  mate. 

«  While  the  parents  fed  thor  yooag, 
Lo !  a  cloud  of  vultures  lean. 

By  voracious  famine  stung. 
Wildly  screaming,  rashM  betwesi 

-  Fiercely  fought  the  eagle-twain. 

Though  by  multitudes  opprest,^ 
Till  their  little  ones  were  slain, 
TiU  they  perish'd  on  thur  neet 

<  More  unequal  was  the  fray 
Which  our  band  of  brethren  wagsd  \ 

More  insatiate  o*er  their  prey 
Gaul*s  remorseless  vultnret  figed. 

"  In  innumerable  waves, 

Swoln  with  fury,  grim  with  blood. 
Headlong  roll'd  the  hordes  of  slaves. 

And  inguird  us  with  a  flood. 

**  In  the  whirlpool  of  that  flood. 

Firm  in  fortitude  divine. 
Like  th'  eternal  rocks  we  stood. 

In  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine.* 

-  Till  by  tenfold  force  assailM, 

In  a  hurricane  of  fire. 
When  at  length  our  phalanx  &il*d. 
Then  our  courage  blazed  the 
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*<  Broken  into  feeble  bands. 
Fighting  in  dissever'd  parts. 

Weak  and  weaker  grew  our  hands. 
Strong  and  stronger  still  our  hearts. 

**  Fierce  amid  the  loud  alarms. 
Shouting  in  the  foremost  fray. 

Children  raised  their  little  aims 
In  their  country's  evil  day. 

**  On  their  country's  dying  bed. 

Wives  and  husbands  pour'd  their  brett 

Many  a  youth  and  maiden  bled. 
Married  at  thine  altar,  I>eath.t 


*  At  Sehaffhausen.— See  Coxe*s  Travels. 

t  In  this  miserable  condict,  many  of  the 
children  of  the  Underwalden  loofhl  in  the  ranks  b 
huabaadfl^  and  fathers,  and  IHeods,  and  fsll  glorioa 
>3sKto  tAMDiOl  * 
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f  •oitter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
ler  still  the  htttle  grew  i— 
liits  of  the  slmin, 
on  those  your  prowess  slew : 

ihrnll  DOW  your  deeds  relate  ? 
At  feU  unwept,  unknown ; 
ig  for  your  couutiy*S  fate, 
ejoiciog  in  yonr  own. 

!,  Talonr,  naaght  avail'd 
so  merciless  a  foe ; 
be  nerves  of  heroes  laii'd, 
rds  then  coold  strike  a  blow. 

nd  keen  fli*  assassin's  blade 
I  the  father  to  the  ground ; 
I  the  infant's  breast  oonvey'd 
e  mother's  heart  a  wound.* 

iralden  thus  expired ; 
t  her  expiring  flame, 
itemal  feeling  fired, 
band  of  Switzen  cane.t 

the  steeps  beyond  the  lake, 
I  whuter'li  weight  of  snow, 
le  hoge  lavanges  break, 
itating  an  below.f 

they  rush'd  with  headlong  might, 
ir  tiMn  the  panting  wind ; 
re  them  fear  and  flight, 
and  silence  all  behind. 

be  forest  of  the  foe 

I  before  the  thunder  strokes, 

My  laid  the  cedars  low, 

i  they  over  whelm 'd  the  oaks. 

bey  bew'd  their  dreadful  way ; 
ly  numbers  forced  to  yield, 
in  death  they  lay, 
iTKiroxas  or  the  field." 


PART    IV. 

r  relatM  the  clrcanvunces  attending  the 
death  of  Albert. 

SBKPHEXD. 

a  tiie  memory-  of  the  brave, 
le  spirits  of  the  dead ; 
lie  venerable  grave, 
r's  consecrated  bed. 

trer,  cheer  thy  drooping  soul, 
nspiring  goblet  take ; 
e  deep  delicious  bowl, 
ly  martyr'd  brethren's  sake. 


iminate  massacre  followed  the  battle. 

vd  self-devoted  beroea  from  the  canton  of 

at  the  clueeof  the  ttaulp,  to  the  aitl  of  their 

tdenralden ;  and  periahed  to  a  man»  after 

rice  their  nurat^er. 

tea  are  tremendous  ♦  jrn^nta  of  melting  snow 

•m  the  tops  of  the  Alp?,  and  deluge  all  th<' 

them. 
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<<HaU !— all  haU !  the  patrfoti  grave, 

Valour's  venerable  bed  s 
Hail !  the  memory  of  the  brave, 

HaU !  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

<*  Time  their  triumphs  shall  proclaim. 
And  their  rich  reward  be  this,"— 

Immortality  of  famo. 
Immortality  of  bliss." 


<*  On  that  melancholy  plain. 

In  that  conflict  of  despair. 
How  was  noble  Albert  slain  ? 

How  didst  thou,  old  warrior.  Care  ?" 

WAVDEJIKB. 

<*  In  the  agony  of  strife. 

Where  the  heart  of  battle  bled. 
Where  his  country  lost  her  life. 

Glorious  Albert  bow'd  his  head. 

<*  When  our  phalanx  broke  away. 

And  our  stoutest  soldiers  fell, 
Where  the  dark  rocks  dimm'd  the  day. 

Scowling  o'er  the  deepest  dell ; 

<*  There,  like  lions  old  in  blood. 

Lions  rallying  round  their  den, 
Albert  and  bis  warriors  stood ; 

We  were  few,  but  we  were  men. 

**  Breast  to  breast  we  fought  the  ground. 

Arm  to  arm  repell'd  the  foe  \ 
Every  motion  was  a  wound. 

And  a  death  was  every  blow. 

**  Thus  the  clouds  of  sunset  beam 

Wanner  with  expiring  light ; 
Thus  autumnal  meteors  stream 

Redder  through  the  darkening  night 

**  Miracles  our  champions  wrought — 
Who  their  dying  deeds  shall  tell ! 

0  how  gloriously  they  fought ! 
How  triumphantly  they  fell ! 

**  One  by  one  gave  op  the  ghost. 
Slain,  not  conquer 'd, — they  died  free. 

Albert  stood, — ^himself  a  host: 
Last  of  all  the  Swiss  was  he. 

*'  So,  when  night  with  rising  shade 
Climbs  the  Alps  from  steep  to  steep. 

Till,  in  hoary  gloom  array'd. 
All  the  giant  mountains  sleep ; 

**  High  in  heaven  their  monarch*  stands. 

Bright  and  beauteous  from  afar. 
Shining  unto  distant  lands 

Like  a  new-created  star.  ^ 

*  Mont  BUnc ;  which  is  so  much  higher  than  the  sur> 
rounding  AI)vb,  that  it  catches  and  retains  the  beams  of 
the  sun  tioentjf  minutes  earlier  and  later  than  they,  and, 
crowned  with  eternal  ice,  may  besei'n  from  an  immense 
(ILstnnce  purpling  with  his  eastern  light,  or  criinauaed 
wtih  hid  siiliiii;  gVory  Vi\\v\e  \a\«\.  aLV\^vAAicMtvj!|  tv^A.^u'CoA 
mvninlains  be\uw. 
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*<  While  I  struggled  through  the  fight, 
Albert  was  my  sword  and  shield ; 

Till  strange  horror  quench*d  my  sight. 
And  I  fainted  on  th6  field. 

**  Slow  awakening  from  that  trance, 
When  my  soul  return  *d  to  day, 

VanbhM  were  the  fiends  of  France^— 
But  in  Albert's  blood  I  lay. 

«  Slain  for  me,  his  dearest  breath 

On  my  lips  he  did  resign ; 
Slain  for  me,  he  snatch'd  his  death 

From  the  blow  that  menaced  mine. 

«  He  had  raised  his  dying  head. 

And  was  gazing  on  my  face  { 
As  I  woke,-— the  spirit  fled. 

But  Ifelt  his  last  embrace.*' 

SHEPHERD. 

**  Man  of  suffering !  such  a  tale 
Would  bring  tears  from  marble  eyes !" 

WAHDSEEB. 

**  Ha !  my  daughter's  cheek  grows  pate  !*' 

WAlTDEKEm'k  WIFE. 

«  Help  !  0  help !  my  daughter  dies !" 

WAITDEKER. 

**  Calm  thy  transports,  O  my  wifel 
Peace !  for  these  dear  orphans*  nJra !" 

WAITDERER^  WIFE. 

«  O  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  life, 
O  my  child,  my  child,  awake  !*^ 

WAITDEEER. 

«  God !  O  God,  whose  goodness  gives ; 
God  !  whose  wisdom  takes  away- 
Spare  my  c>ild." 

SHEPHEXO. 

**  She  lives,  she  livei  V* 

WAIIDCREE. 

"  Lives  ? — my  daughter,  didst  thou  say  ? 

**  God  Almighty,  on  my  knees. 

In  the  dust  will  I  adore 
Thine  unsearchable  decrees ; 

— She  was  dead : — she  lives  once  more." 

WAlCDERER'fe   DAUGHTER. 

"  When  poor  Albert  died,  no  prayer 

Call'd  him  back  to  hated  life: 
O  that  I  had  perish'd  there, 

Not  his  widow,  but  his  wife !" 

WANDERER. 

**  Dare  my  daughter  thus  repine  ? 

Albert,  answer  from  above ; 
T^ime, — are  these  infants  thine. 

Whom  their  mother  does  not  love  ?" 

WAlfDERER's   DAUGHTER. 

*'  Does  not  love ! — my  father,  hear  \ 
Hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break ; 

Dear  is  life,  but  only  dear 
For  my  parents',  children*!  sake. 


**  Bow'd  to  Heaven's  mystcrioui  will, 

I  am  worthy  yet  of  you ; 
Tea ! — I  am  a  mother  still. 

Though  I  feel  a  widow,  too." 


<*  Mother,  widow,  mourner,  all. 
All  kind  names  in  one,r-my  child; 

On  thy  faithful  neck  I  fall  % 
Kiss  me, — are  we  reconciled  ^ 

wanderer's  oauobter. 
**  Tes,  to  Albert  I  appeal : 

Albert,  answer  from  above. 
That  my  father's  breast  may  feel 

All  his  daughter's  heart  of  teve." 


SHEPHERD*! 

«  Faint  and  wayworn  as  they  be 
With  the  day's  long  journey,  sirs. 

Let  thy  pilgrim  family 
Now  with  me  to  rest  retire." 

WAFDERER. 

«  Tes,  the  hour  invites  to  sleep  { 
Till  the  morrow  we  roust  partt— 

Nay,  my  daughter,  do  not  weep. 
Do  not  weep  and  break  my  heart. 

«  Sorrow-soothing  sweet  repose 
On  your  peaceful  pillows  light; 

Angel  hands  your  eyelids  close— 
Dream  of  Paradise  to-night" 


PART   V. 

The  Wanderer,  being  left  alone  with  theahepberi,  nh 
his  adventures  after  the  battle  of  UodenraldA 

SHEPHERD. 

<*  When  the  good  man  yields  his  bieath, 
(For  the  good  man  never  dies,) 

Bright,  beyond  the  gulf  of  death, 
Lo !  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

<*  Peace  to  Albert's  awful  shade. 
In  that  land  where  sorrows  cease ; 

And  to  Albert's  ashes,  laid 
In  the  earth's  cold  bosom,  peace." 

WANDERER. 

"  On  the  fatal  field  I  lay. 
Till  the  hour  when  twilight  pale. 

Like  the  ghost  of  dying  day, 

Wauder'd  down  the  darkening  vale. 

«  Then  in  agony  I  rose. 
And  with  horror  look'd  around. 

Where,  embracing  friends  and  foct. 
Dead  and  dying,  strew'd  the  grooDd. 

**  Many  a  widow  fiz'd  her  eye. 
Weeping,  where  her  husband  bled, 

Heedless,  though  her  babe  was  by. 
Prattling  to  his  father  dei>4 
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**  Many  a  mother,  in  despair, 
TurniDg  ap  the  ghastly  slain, 

Sought  her  son,  her  hero  there, 
Whom  she  long'd  to  seek  in  Tain. 

**  Dark  the  evening  shadows  roll'd 
On  the  eye  that  gleam'd  in  death  { 

And  the  erening  dews  fell  eold 
On  the  lip  that  gasp'd  for  breath. 

*<  As  I  gazed,  an  ancient  dame, 
—She  was  duldUts  by  her  look,— 

With  refreshing  cordials  came  i 
Of  her  bounty  I  partook. 

"  Then,  with  desperation  bold, 
Albert*!  precions  corpse  I  bore 

On  these  shoulders  weak  and  old, 
Bow'd  with  misery  before. 

<<  Alberts  angel  gave  me  strength, 
As  I  stagger'd  down  the  glen  $ 

And  I  hid  my  charge  at  length 
In  its  wildest,  deepest  den. 

<'  Then,  returning  through  the  shade 
To  the  ba^ttle  scene,  I  sought, 

'Mongst  the  slain,  an  axe  and  spade  { 
With  such  weapons  fkeemen  fought 

^  Scythes  for  swords  our  youth  did  wield. 

In  that  execrable  strife : 
Ploughshares  in  that  horrid  field 

Bled  with  sUughter,  breathed  with  life. 

**  In  a  dark  and  lonely  cave. 
While  the  glimmering  moon  arose. 

Thus  I  dug  my  Albert*!  grave ; 
There  his  hallow'd  limbs  repose. 

"  Tears  then,  tears  too  long  represt, 
Gush'd: — ^they  fell  like  healing  balm, 

Till  the  whirlwind  in  my  breast 
Pied  into  a  dreary  calm. 

«  On  the  fresh  earth's  humid  bed. 
Where  my  martyr  lay  enshrined, 

This  forlorn,  unhappy  head. 
Crazed  with  anguish,  I  reclined. 

**  But  while  o*cr  my  weary  eyes 
Soothing  slumbers  seem'd  to  creep. 

Forth  I  sprang,  with  strange  surprise. 
From  the  clasping  arms  of  sleep. 

<*  For  the  bones  of  Albert  dead 
Heaved  the  turf  with  horrid  throes, 

And  his  grave  beneath  my  head. 
Burst  asunder ; — ^Albert  rose ! 

•«  •  Ha !  my  son — my  son,'  I  cried, 
*  Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thy  grave  ?' 

*  Fly,  my  father,'  he  replied ; 

<  Save  my  wife — my  children  save.' 

**  In  the  passing  of  a  breath 
This  tremendous  scene  was  o'er : 

Darkness  shut  the  gates  of  death, 
Silence  seal'd  them  as  before. 


**  One  pale  moment  fix'd  I  stood 

In  astonishment  severe ; 
Horror  petrified  my  blood,— 

I  was  wither'd  up  with  fsar. 

«  Then  a  sudden  trembling  came 

O'er  my  limbs ;  I  felt  on  fire. 
Burning,  quivering  like  a  flame 

In  the  instant  to  expire." 

SSTEFHEXD. 

*<  Rather  like  the  mountain  oak. 

Tempest-shaken,  rooted  fast. 
Grasping  strength  from  every  stroke, 

WhUe  it  wiesties  with  the  blast" 

WAKDERXB. 

«  Ay !— my  heart,  unwont  to  yield. 
Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  afiright, 

And  undaunted  o'er  the  field 
I  began  my  lonely  flight 

•*  Loud  the  gusty  night-wind  blew. 
Many  an  awful  pause  between. 

Fits  of  light  and  darkness  flew. 
Wild  and  sudden  o'er  the  scene. 

•*  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Gleams  of  transient  gipry  shed ; 

And  the  clouds,  athwart  the  sky 
Like  a  routed  army,  fled. 

«  Sounds  and  voices  fill'd  the  vale. 
Heard  alternate  loud  and  low  { 

Shouts  of  victory  swell'd  the  gale. 
But  the  breezes  murmur'd  wo. 

«  As  I  clirob'd  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  the  lake  and  valley  meet. 

All  my  country's  power  and  pride 
Lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet 

«  On  that  grim  and  ghastly  plain 
Underwalden's  heart-strings  broke. 

When  she  saw  her  heroes  slain. 
And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke. 

«  On  that  plain,  in  childhood's  hours. 
From  their  mother's  arms  set  free. 

Oft  those  heroes  gather'd  flowers. 
Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

«« On  that  plain,  in  rosy  youth, 
They  bad  fed  their  father's  flocks. 

Told  their  love,  and  pledged  their  truth. 
In  the  shadow  of  tiiose  rocks. 

*<  There,  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  song, 

In  the  merry  mingling  dance. 
Once  they  led  their  brides  along. 

Now  ! Perdition  seize  thee,  Fface !" 

SHEPBEXO. 

«« Heard  not  Heaven  th'  accusing  criea 
Of  the  blood  that  smoked  around^ 

While  the  life-warm  sacrifice 
Palpitated  on  the  ground  ?" 
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M0NT60MBRY. 


WAHDEBEB, 

«  Wrath  in  silence  heaps  his  storey 
To  confound  the  guilty  foe ; 

But  the  thunder  will  not  roar 
Till  the  flash  has  struck  the  blow: 

"  Vengeance,  Tengeance  will  not  stay : 
It  shall  burst  on  Gallia'd  head, 

Sudden  as  the  judgment-day 
To  the  unexpecting  dead. 

«  From  the  Revolution's  flood 

Shall  a  fiery  dragon  start ; 
He  shall  drink  his  mother's  blood. 

He  shall  eat  his  father's  heart 

(*  Nurst  by  anarchy  and  crime. 
He but  distance  mocks  my  sight, 


O  thou  great  avenger,  Time  ! 

Bring  thy  strangest  birth  to  light 


»» 


SHEPHERD. 

**  Prophet !  thou  hast  spoken  well. 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine  t 

Now  the  mournful  sequel  tell 
Of  thy  country's  woes  and  thine." 

WAITDEKEB. 

'*  Though  the  moon's  bewilder'd  bark. 
By  the  midnight  tempest  tost, 

In  a  sea  of  vapours  dark, 
In  a  gulf  of  clouds  was  lost ; 

**  Still  my  journey  I  pursued, 

-Climbing  many  a  weary  steep, 
Whence  the  closing  scene  I  view'd 
With  an  eye  that  could  not  weep. 

"  Stantz— a  melancholy  pyre — 
And  her  hamlets  blazed  behind. 

With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire 
Writhing,  raging  in  the  wind.* 

"  Flaming  piles,  where'er  I  turn'd. 
Cast  a  grim  and  dreadful  light ; 

Like  funereal  lamps  they  burn'd 
In  the  sepulchre  of  night ; 

«  While  the  red  illumined  flood. 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  roar, 

Seem'd  a  lake  of  living  blood. 
Wildly  weltering  on  the  shore. 

"  Midst  the  mountains  far  away. 
Soon  I  spied  the  sacred  spot, 

Whence  a  slow  consuming  ray 
Glimmer 'd  from  my  native  cot 

<(  At  the  sight  my  brain  was  fired, 
And  afresh  my  heart's  wounds  bled ; 

Still  ijazed:— -the  spark  expired— 
Nature  seem'd  extinct: — I  fled. 


♦  The  tjown  of  Sianit,  and  the  surrounding  villages, 

were  burnt  by  ihe  Frrnch  on  the  night  a/ler  the  battle  of 

Underwmlden,  and  the  beautiful  vallej  was  converted 

Jttto  a  wildarn 


**  Fled ;  and,  ere  the  Doon  of  day, 
Reach'd  the  lonely  goat-herd'k  nctt, 

Where  my  wife,  my  children  lay — 
Husband — fiatber think  the  rest" 


PART    VI. 

The  Wanderer  Infimns  the  shepherd  that,  after  tbs  torn 
pie  of  manj  of  his  countrynien  flying  fiom  the  tjiuuq 
of  France,  it  is  hie  intenti<Mi  to  selile  In 
province  of  America. 


SHXPHEMD. 

**  Wahdeeee,  whither  wouldst  tboa 
To  what  region  fiuc  away 

Bend  thy  steps  to  find  a  home. 
In  the  twilight  of  thy  day  ?" 

WAITDEEER. 

*'  In  the  twilight  of  my  day, 
I  am  hastening  to  the  West} 

There  my  weary  limbs  to  lay. 
Where  the  sun  retiree  to  net 


-  Far  beyond  th'  Atlantic  floods, 
Stretch'd  beneath  the  evening  sky. 

Realms  of  momitains,  dark  with  woodi, 
In  Columbia's  bosom  lie. 

<*  There,  in  glens  and  cavenu  nidi^ 
Silent  since  the  world  began,. 

Dwells  the  virgin  Solitude, 
Unbetray 'd  by  faithless  maa  i 

**  Where  a  tjrrant  never  trod. 
Where  a  slave  was  never  known. 

But  where  Nature  worships  God 
In  the  wilderness  alone : 

"  — Thither,  thither  would  I  roam ; 

There  my  children  may  be  free ; 
I  for  them  will  find  a  home. 

They  shall  find  a  grave  for  me. 

'<  Though  my  fathers'  bones  afar 
In  their  native  land  repose. 

Yet  beneath  the  twilight  star 
Soft  on  mine  the  turf  shall  close. 

"  Though  the  mould  that  wraps  my  day 
When  this  storm  of  life  is  o'er. 

Never  since  creation  lay 

On  a  human  breast  before ; — 

"  Yet  in  sweet  communion  there. 
When  she  follows  to  the  dead. 

Shall  my  bosom's  partner  share 
Her  poor  husband's  lowly  bed. 

**  Albert's  babes  shall  deck  our  grave. 
And  my  daughter's  duteous  tean 

Bid  the  flowery  verdure  wave 

Through  the  winter  waste  of  years  • 

SHEPHEED. 

Long  before  thy  sun  descend, 
May  thy  woes  and  wanderings  cease ; 
Late  and  lovely  be  thine  end ; 
Hope  and  triumph,  joy  and  peace ! 


(( 
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«As  our  lakes,  at  day's  decline. 

Brighten  thnmgh  the  gathering  gtoom. 

May  thy  latest  moments  shine 
Unongh  the  nightfall  of  the  tomb  J 
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«  Though  oar  parents  pertshM  here. 

Like  the  phoenix  on  her  nest, 
Lo !  new-fledged  her  wings  appear, 

Hoyering  in  the  golden  West 

*''Hiither  shall  her  sons  repair, 
beyond  the  roaring  main 
their  natiTe  eountry  there. 
Find  their  Switzerland  again. 

«■  Moontains,  can  ye  chain  the  will  ? 

Oeean,  canst  thoa  quench  the  heart  / 
No;  I  feel  my  country  still, 

LnEmTY !  where'er  thou  art. 

*■  Thus  it  was  in  hoary  time. 

When  our  ftithers  sallied  forth. 
Full  of  confidence  sublime. 

From  the  famine-wasted  North.* 

"  *  Freedom,  in  a  land  of  rocks 

Wild  as  Scandinavia,  gire. 
Power  Eternal !  where  our  flocks 

And  our  little  ones  may  live.' 

"  Thus  they  pray'd ;       a  sacred  hand 

Led  them  by  a  path  unknown. 
To  that  dear  delightful  land 

Which  I  yet  must  call  my  own. 

<<  To  the  vale  of  Switz  they  came, 

Socm  their  meliorating  toil 
Gave  the  forests  to  the  flame. 

And  their  ashes  to  the  soil. 

**  Thence  their  ardent  labours  spread. 

Till  above  the  mountain  snows 
Towering  beauty  showM  her  bead, 

And  a  new  creation  rose ! 

^  So,  in  regions  wild  and  wide, 
We  will  pierce  the  savage  woods. 

Clothe  the  rocks  in  purple  pride, 
Plough  the  valleys,  tame  the  floods  j 

"  Till  a  beauteous  inland  isle. 

By  a  forest  sea  embraced^ 
Shall  make  desolation  smile 

In  the  depth  of  bis  own  waste. 

•  There  Is  a  tradition  among  the  S wist,  that  thej  are 
lesceoded  from  the  ancient  Scandinavians;  among  whom, 
D  a  remoce  age,  there  arose  so  grievous  a  faniine»  that  it 
ras  determined  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  that  every 
9nth  man  aid  his  family  should  quit  their  country,  and 
sek  a  new  possession.  Six  thousand,  chosen  by  lot,  thus 
migrated  at  once  from  the  North.  They  prayed  to  God 
>  condoet  them  to  a  land  like  their  own,  where  they 
light  dwell  in  freedom  and  quiet,  finding  food  for  their 
imilies,  and  pasture  iur  their  cattle.  Ood,  says  the  tradi- 
lon,  led  them  to  a  valley  among  the  Alps,  where  they 
leared  away  the  forests,  buHt  the  town  of  Swiu,  and 
fierwards  peopled  and  cultivated  the  cantons  of  Uri  and 
rnderwalden. 


**  There,  nnenvied  and  unknown. 
We  shall  dwell  secure'and  free. 

In  a  country  all  our  own. 
In  a  land  of  liberty." 


**  Yet  the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  streams, 
Unbeloved,  shkll  bring  to  mind. 

Warm  with  evening's  purple  beams. 
Dearer  objects  left  behind  j 

<*  And  thy  native  country's  song, 
CaroU'd  in  a  foreign  clime,        • 

When  new  echoes  shall  prolong,— 
Simple,  tender,  and  sublime  { 

«  How  will  thy  poor  cheek  turn  pale. 
And,  before  thy  banish'd  eyes, 

Underwalden's  charming  vale 

And  thine  own  sweet  cottage  rise !" 

WAIfDEKER. 

**  By  the  glorious  ghost  of  Teix  { 

By  Mogartben's  awful  fray ; 
By  the  field  where  Albert  fell 

In  thy  last  and  bitter  day  { 

**  Soul  of  Switzerland,  arise ! 

Ha  *  the  spell  has  waked  the  dead : 

From  her  ashes  lo  the  skies 

Switzerland  exalts  her  head. 

*<  See  the  queen  of  mountains  stand 

In  immortal  mail  complete. 
With  the  Ughtning  in  her  hand. 

And  the  Alps  beneath  her  feet. 

<*  Hark !  her  voice : — *  My  sons,  awake : 
Freedom  dawn?,  behold  the  day  t 

From  the  bed  of  bondage  break, 
'Tis  your  mother  calls^— obey.' 

«  At  the  sound,  our  fathers'  graves. 

On  each  ancient  battle-plain. 
Utter  groans,  and  toss  like  waves 

When  the  wild  blast  sweeps  the  main. 

<*  Rise,  my  brethren  !  cast  away 
All  the  chains  that  bind  you  slaves : 

Rise, — ^your  mother's  voice  obey. 
And  appease  your  fathers'  graves. 

*<  Strike ! — the  conflict  is  begun  | 
Freemen,  soldiers,  follow  me. 

Shout !  the  victory  is  won,— 
SwrrZCRLAHD  ANO  libektt!" 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Warrior,  warrior,  stay  thine  arm  ! 
Sheathe,  0  sheathe  thy  frantic  sword !" 

WANDERER. 

"  Ah  !  I  rave — I  faint— the  charm 
Flies, and  memory  is  restored. 

*•  Yes,  to  agony  restored 

From  the  too  transporting  charm  :— 
Sleep  for  ever,  O  my  sword  ! 

Be  thou  wither'd,  O  mine  arm ! 
3  0  3 
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**  Switzerland  is  but  a  name  t 
Yet  I  feel,  where'er  I  rotm. 

That  my  heart  is  stiU  the  same, 
Switzerland  is  still  mj  home." 


THE  GRAVE. 

Thkex  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
The/  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  mlseiy  stole  me  at  my  birth, 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild  t 
I  perish  j—O  my  mother  earth. 

Take  home  thy  child. 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined. 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee : 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  me. 

Hark ! — a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear ; 
My  pu]se,~my  brain  runs  wild,— I  rave; 
— Ah  !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 

— '*  I  am  THE  O&AVE  !»• 

«•  The  GRAVE,  that  never  spake  before, 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide : 
O  listen  ! — I  will  speak  no  more  :— 

Be  silent,  pride ! 

•*  Art  thou  a  wbetch  of  hope  forlorn. 
The  victim  of  consuming  care  ? 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair  ? 

<*  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  ? 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest ! 

«Lash*d  by  the  furies  of  the  mind. 
From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  flee  ? 
Ah .'  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 

A  friend  in  me. 

«« By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell ; 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb ; 

By  death  and  hell ; 
•J ' 
«*  I  charge  thee  live  !— repent  and  pray. 
In  dust  thine  infamy  deplore ; 
There  yet  is  mercy — go  thy  way, 

And  sin  no  more. 


"  Art  thou  a  Mounim  ? — Hast  thou 
The  joy  of  innocent  delighta. 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown. 

And  tranquil 


**  O  uvz !— and  deeply  cherish  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past: 
Rely  on  Heaven*!  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  hMt 

*<  Art  thou  a  wardemer  I — ^Hast  thou  mcs 
O'erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  baik  f 
A  shipwrecked  sufferer,  hast  thou  been 

Miafortune'k  maik? 

**  Though  long  of  winds  And  waves  the  ipc 
Condemn'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam. 
Live  !— thou  shalt  reach  a  shelterii^  port, 

A  quiet  bone. 

"  To  FUERnsHrp  didst  thou  trust  thy  fine 
And  was  thy  fnend  a  deadly  Ibe, 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 

A  surer  bk>w  ? 

"  LrvE !— and  repine  not  o'er  bis  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told : 
Thou- hast  misUken  sordid  ditMs 

For  friendship*!  goli 

**  Seek  the  true  treasure,  seldom  found. 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefi  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

With  heaven^  bakk 

"  Did  woman's  charms  thy  youth  begoik, 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove  ? 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  a  smile. 

And  sold  thy  love  f 

"  Live  !    Twas  a  false  bewildering  fixt  t 
Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desiie. 

But  kills  the  heart 

*«  Thou  yet  shalt  know,  how  sweet,  how  da 
To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye  t 
To  ask, — and  pause  in  hope  and  finr 

TiU  she  reply. 

*<  A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  brcwt, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  bkst 

In  woman's  lore. 

"— Whate'er  thy  lot,— whoe'er  thou  be,— 
Confess  thy  folly,  kiss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  Gon. 

'•  A  bruised  reed  be  will  not  break  i 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake. 

He  wounds  to  heaL 

"  Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  providence  adore : 
Tis  done  .'—Arise !  He  bids  thee  stand. 

To  fall  no  more. 


ODE  TO   THE    VOLUNTEERS   OF   BRITAIN. 
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**  Now,  tnyeller  in  the  Yale  of  tears, 
To  letlms  of  eTerlaitio^^  light, 
Thzougb  time's  dark  wilderness  of  years. 

Pursue  thj  flight 

*  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weaxy  pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground, 

"  The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 
Goo'k  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay, 
Id  beayen*s  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  star  of  day. 

*  The  SUIT  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  SOUL,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

Shall  hetek  die." 


>DE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  BRITAIN, 

cm  THE  PEOSFECT  OE  ntVASIOir. 

O  FOE  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die. 
Sink  on  her  bosom  to  repose. 
And  triumph  where  they  lie ! 

How  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears ! 

Their  knreliest  native  earth 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave ; 
In  the  dear  hind  that  gave  them  birth 
Th^  find  their  tranquil  grave. 

—But  the  wild  waves  shall  sweep 
Britannia's  foes  away, 
And  the  blue  monsters  of  the  deep 
Be  snrftited  with  prey.— 

No !— they  have  'scaped  the  waves, 
^Scaped  the  sea-monsters'  maws  i 
They  come !  but  O,  shall  Gallic  slaves 
Give  English  freemen  laws  ? 

9y  Alfred's  spirit.  No! 

—Ring,  ring  the  loud  alarms ; 

Te  drums,  awake,— ye  clarions,  blow, 

Te  heralds,  shout  **  To  arms !" 

To  arms  our  heroes  fly ; 
And,  leading  on  their  lines. 
The  British  banner,  in  the  sky, 
The  star  of  conquest  shines. 

The  lowering  battle  forms 

Its  terrible  array ; 

Like  clashing  clouds  in  mountain  storms. 

That  thunder  on  their  way. 

The  rushing  armies  meet ; 
And  while  they  pour  their  breath, 
The  strong  earth  shudders  at  their  feet. 
The  day  grows  dim  with  death. 


—Ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
Tour  children's  hearts  inspire ; 
And  while  they  on  your  ashes  tread. 
Rekindle  all  your  fire. 

The  dead  to  life  return  i 

Our  fathers'  spirits  rise ; 

— ^My  brethren,  in  your  breasts  they  bum. 

They  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 

Now  launch  upon  the  foe 
The  lightning  of  your  rage  { 
Strike,  strike  th'  assailing  giants  low. 
The  Titans  of  the  age. 

They  yield, — ^Ihey  break, — ^they  fly. 
The  victory  is  won  ; 

Pursue  ! — they  faint — they  fall,— they  die — 
O  stay ! — ^the  work  is  done. 

Spirit  of  vengeance !  rest : 

Sweet  mercy  cries,  **  Forbear !" 

She  clasps  the  vanquish'd  to  her  breast  { 

Thou  wUt  not  pierce  them  there  ? 

—Thus  vanish  Britain's  foes 
From  her  consuming  eye ; 
But  rich  be  the  reward  of  those 
Who  conquer, — those  who  die. 

O'ershadowing  laurels  deck 

The  living  hero's  brows ; 

But  lovelier  wreaths  entwine  his  neck. 

His  children  and  his  spouse. 

Exulting  o'er  his  lot. 

The  dangers  he  has  braved. 

He  clasps  the  dear  ones,  hails  the  cot. 

Which  his  own  valour  saved. 

Daughters  of  Albion,  weep : 

On  this  triumphant  plain 

Tour  fathers,  husbands,  brethren  sleep 

For  you  and  freedom  slain. 

0  gently  close  the  eye 
That  loved  to  look  on  you  ; 
0  seal  the  lip  whose  earliest  sigh. 
Whose  latest  breath  was  true : 

With  knots  of  sweetest  flowers 

Their  winding-sheet  perfume ; 

And  wash  their  wounds  with  true-love  showers 

And  dress  them  for  the  tomb. 

For  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  breath. 
And  t>athed  in  woman's  tears. 

— Give  me  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die ; 
And  O  be  mine  like  their  repose. 
When  cold  and  low  they  lie ! 

Their  loveliest  mother  earth. 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave; 
In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  them  birth 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 
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At  fond  sixteen  my  roving  heart 
Was  pierced  by  love's  delightful  dartt 
Keen  transport  throbb*d  through  every  vein, 
— I  never  felt  so  sweet  a  pain ! 

Where  circling  woods  embower'd  the  glade, 
I  met  the  dear  romantic  maid : 
I  stole  her  hand, — it  shrunk, — but  no ; 
I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  the  fervency  of  youth. 
While  passion  told  the  tale  of  truth, 
I  mark'd  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
Twas  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  ray, 
The  sun,  enamour'd,  woos  young  May  { 
Nor  May,  with  softer  maiden  grace. 
Turns  from  the  sun  her  blushing  face ; 

But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove. 
Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love ; 
Ah  !  that  so  bright  a  mom,  so  soon. 
Should  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon. 

The  angel  of  affliction  rose. 
And  in  his  grasp  a  thousand  woes ; 
He  pourM  his  vial  on  my  head, 
And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 

Tet,  in  the  glory  of  my  pride, 

I  stood,— <md  all  his  wrath  defied ; 

I  stood, — though  whirlwinds  shook  my  brain, 

And  lightnings  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 


— ^There  it  a  grief  that  cannot  feel ; 
It  leaves  a  wound  that  will  not  heal ; 
^— My  heart  grew  eold« — it  felt  net  then: 
When  sbsU  it  cease  to  feel  again  ? 


I  shunn'd  my  nymph ; — and  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye ; 
I  shunn'd  her — for  I  could  not  bear 
To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Yet,  sick  at  heart  with  hope  delay'd. 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanced,  like  the  rainbow,  o'er  my  mind. 
And  promised  happiness  behind. 

The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  halcyon  peace  rebuilt  her  nest : 
The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  clear  and  mild 
The  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiled. 

*Twas  on  a  merry  mom  of  May, 
To  Hannah's  cot  I  took  my  way : 
My  eager  hopes  were  on  the  wing. 
Like  swallows  sporting  in  the  spring, 

Then  as  I  climb'd  the  mountains  o'er, 
I  lived  my  wooing  days  once  more ; 
And  fancy  sketch 'd  my  married  lot, 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot 

I  saw  the  village  steeple  rise, — 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes ; 
The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and  clear,— 
My  fond  heart  listen 'd  in  mine  ear. 

1  leach'd  the  hafflet:^^ll  was  gay  j 
I  love  a  rustic  holiday. 
I  met  a  wedding, — stepp'd  aside ; 
It  pass'd — my  Hannah  was  the  biid%. 


THE  OCEAN. 

WRRTEir    AT    SCARBOnOUOH,  III    THE    SUMMH  07 

1805. 

All  hail  to  the  ruins,*  the  locks  and  tbe  shores ! 

Thou  wide-rolling  ocean,  all  hail ! 

Now  brilliant  with  sunbeams,  and  dimpled  withoan, 

Now  dark  with  the  fresh  blowing  gale. 

While  soft  o'er  thy  bosom  the  cloud  shadows  ssil, 

And  the  silver-wing'd  tea^owl  on  high, 

Like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky» 

Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  triumphantly  ride. 

Like  foam  on  the  surges,  the  swans  of  the  tide. 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  city  set  free, 
With  eager  and  awful  delight; 
From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gaze  upon  thec} 
I  gaze, — and  am  changed  at  the  fight ; 
For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  genius  takes  Wi^ 
My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 
Embraces  the  boundless  expanse. 
And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  they  lofl, 
From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night-shaisvM 
pole. 

My  spirit  descends  where  the  day-«pring  is  bon, 

Where  the  billows  are  rubies  on  fire. 

And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  light  cndle  ef  mm 

Are  sweet  as  the  phoenix's  pyre : 

O  regions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  desire ! 

O  gardens  of  Eden  !  in  vain 

Placed  far  on  the  fathomless  main. 

Where  nature  with  innocence  dwelt  in  her  701^ 

When  pure  was  her  heart,  and  unbroken  her  txiti 

But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthrowB; 
Where  the  giant  of  t>'ranny  crushes  mankind. 
Where  he  reigns, — and  will  soon  reign  akme; 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  sunbcaming  aac 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  arms. 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms ; 
Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  is  dry, 
And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  flash  of  hbcya 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  demon  of  trees, 
Its  boughs  o'er  the  wilderness  spreads. 
And  with  livid  contagion  polluting  the  breeze. 
Its  mildewing  influence  sheds : 
The  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  in  their  bed^ 
Are  slain  by  its  venomous  breath. 
That  darkens  the  noonday  with  death. 
And  pale  ghosts  of  travellers  wander  around. 
While    their    mouldering   skeletons   whiten  tki 
ground. 

Ah  !  why  hath  Jehovah,  in  forming  the  werid. 

With  the  waters  divided  the  land. 

His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  horlM, 

And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  hand. 

If  man  may  transgress  his  eternal  command, 

»  Scarborough  CaaOe. 
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t*er  the  bounds  of  his  birth, 
the  uttennost  eartb, 
•  nations  and  realms  that  should  be 
the  billows,  yet  one  as  the.  sea  ? 

gloomy  ocean,  a  brotheiless  clan, 
•rse  thy  banishing  waves, 
Usinherited  outcasts  of  man, 
irice  coins  into  slavM. 
Iiomes  of  their  kindred,  their  forefathers' 
res, 

idshtp,  and  conjugal  bliss, 
IraggM  on  the  hoary  abyss ; 
heirs  their  shrieks,  and  ascending  to-day, 
»f  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  prey. 

0  the  tempest  that  whelms  them  beneath, 

1  their  destruction  its  sport ; 

the  winds  that  propitiously  breathe, 

them  in  safety  to  port, 

I  vultures  and  vampires  of  Mammon  re- 

i 

rope  ezultiogly  drains 

lood  from  Africa's  veins ; 

n  rules  o*er  man  with  a  merciless  rod, 

s  at  his  footstool  the  image  of  God. 

is  approaching — a  terrible  hour ! 

Mmcc  is  bending  her  bow ; 

m  clouds  of  the  hurricane  lower, 

ck-rending  whirlwinds  blow : 

the  huge  ocean,  hell  opens  below: 

return  headlong, — they  sweep 

cultured  lands  to  the  deep, 

nt  entomb'd  in  the  horrible  void, 

Uker  himself  in  his  anger  destroy  *d. 

t>e  the  fate  of  the  cane-planted  isles, 

ly  than  clouds  in  the  west, 

sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles, 

y  and  sweetly  to  rest  ? 

ither  of  mercy !  befriend  the  opprest ; 

:e  of  thy  gospel  of  peace 

>rrows  of  Africa  cease ; 

and  his  master  devoutly  unite 

I  thy  freedom,  and  dwell  in  thy  light  !* 

ud  ^y  weary-wiog'd  fancy  extends, 

ghted  course  through  the  skies, 

the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends, 

upon  Europe  her  eyes : 

rhat  new  prospects,  new  horrors  arise  ? 

far-tempested  flood 

g,  and  panting  with  blood ; 

etruck  ocean  in  agony  roars, 

from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  shores. 

Dia  is  wielding  the  trident  to-day 

'her  foes  in  her  ire, 

g  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 

iravc-raling  chariots  of  fire : 

mphs  $— the  winds  and  the  waters  con- 

P. 

her  invincible  name ; 

irerse  rings  with  her  fame ; 

%  to  the  glorious  success  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
ong  the  Negroes  in  the  West  ladies. 
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— But  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  mix  with  her 

praise. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  ue  shed  on  her  bays. 

O  Britain !  dear  Britain !  the  land  of  my  birth : 
0  isle,  most  enchantingly  fair ! 
Thou  pearl  of  the  ocean !  thou  gem  of  the  earth ! 
O  my  mother !  my  mother !  beware ; 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  a  snare  { 
0  let  not  thy  birthright  be  sold 
For  reprobate  glory  and  gold: 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot. 
They  weigh  down  thy  tnink,-'-they  will  tear  up 
thy  root  :— 

The  root  of  thine  oak,  0  my  country !  that  stands 

Rock-planted  and  flourishing  free ; 

Its  branches  are  stretch'd  o'er  the  uttermost  lands. 

And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea : 

The  blood  of  our  ancestors  nourish'd  the  tree ; 

From  their  tombs,  from  their  ashes  it  sprung ; 

Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung ; 

Their  spirit  dwells  in  it: — and,  hark !  for  it  spoke  { 

The  voice  of  our  fathers  ascends  from  their  oak  :— 

**  Te  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  conquer'd  of  old. 

Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves ; 

Though  poor  were  your  fathers^— gigantic  and  bold, 

We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves  { 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  waves. 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke, 

We  never  stoop'd  under  their  yoke ; 

In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  alone,— 

The  world  was  great  Caesar's — but  Britain  our  own. 

"  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes. 

The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  Gaul, 

We  wrestled,  were  foil'd,  were  cast  down,  but  we 

rose 
With  new  vigour,  new  life,  from  each  full : 
By  all  we  were  con^u^r'd— We  coifquE&'D  thek 

ALL. 

— The  cruel,  and  cannibal  mind. 

We  soften 'd,  subdued,  and  refined  i 

Bears,  wolves,  and  sea-monsters,  they  rush'd  from 

their  den ; 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  tum'd  them 

to  men. 

*<Love  led  the  wild  hordes  in  his  flower-woven 

•  bands. 
The  tenderest,  strongest  of  chains ; 
Love  married  our  hearts,  he  united  our  hands. 
And  mingled  the  blood  in  our  veins ; 
One  race  we  became : — on  the  mountains  and  plains. 
Where  the  wounds  of  our  country  were  closed. 
The  ark  of  religion  reposed. 
The  unquenchable  altar  of  liberty  blazed. 
And  the  temple  of  justice  in  mercy  was  raised. 

**  Ark,  altar,  and  temple,  we  left  with  our  breath ! 

To  our  children,  a  sacred  bequest ; 

0  guard  them,  0  keep  them,  in  life  and  in  death! 

So  the  shades  of  your  fathers  shall  rest, 

And  your  spirits  with  ours  be  in  Paradise  blest : 

-—Let  ambition,  the  sin  of  the  brave. 

And  avarice,  the  soul  of  a  slave. 

No  longer  seduce  your  affections  to  roam 

From  liberty,  justice,  leli^tau^  kt  lasvxJ" 
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NTGOMERY. 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Once  in  the  flight  of  agei  past, 
There  lived  a  man ; — and  who  was  hs  ? 
^Mortal  I  howe'er  thy  lot  he  cast. 
That  man  resemhled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  t 
His  name  has  perish'd  from  the  earth. 
This  truth  survives  alone  :— 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumph 'd  in  his  breast: 
His  bliss  and  wo,— a  smile,  a  tear ! 
^Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  &11 ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  alL 

He  suffer'd,— but  his  pangs  are  o'eri 
Enjoy'd,— but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 
And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved, — ^but  whom  he  loved,  the  graye 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 
0  she  was  fair— but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 
Encounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was — whatever  thou  bast  been  j 
He  is — ^what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life,  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 
Of  HIM  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this,— There  lived  a  kan  ! 


THE  HARP  OF  SORROW. 

I  GAVE  my  harp  to  Sorrow's  hand. 
And  she  has  ruled  the  chords  so  long. 

They  will  not  speak  at  my  command  { — 
They  warble  only  to  her  song. 

Of  dear,  departed  hours. 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 
The  dew,  the  breath,  the  bloom  of  flowers, 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blast: 

Of  long,  long  years  of  future  care. 

Till  lingering  nature  yields  her  breath. 

And  endless  ages  of  despair. 
Beyond  the  judgment-day  ot  de«.\!hi — 


The  weeping  minstrel  iiogi. 
And,  while  her  numbers  flow, 

My  spirit  trembles  with  the  ftriogi. 
Responsive  to  the  notes  of  wo. 

Would  gladness  move  a  tprightlkr  ftnin, 
And  wake  his  wild  harpt  clcsrett  tout 

The  chords,  impatient  to  oompiain. 
Are  dumb,  or  only  utter 


And  yet,  to  soothe  the  mind 

With  luxury  of  grief. 
The  soul  to  suffering  all  resign'd 

In  sorrow'k  music  feels  relieL 

Thus  o'er  the  light  .Solian  lyre 
The  winds  of  dark  November  stray. 

Touch  the  quick  nerve  of  eveiy  win. 
And  on  its  magic  pulses  play  { 

Till  all  the  air  around 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill, 
A  strange  bewildering  dream  of  sovnd. 

Most  heavenly  sweet, — ^yet  BOvnAdA 

0 !  snatch  the  harp  from  Sorrow^  hind, 
Hope !  who  hast  been  a  stranger  kigi 

0 !  strike  it  with  sublime  command. 
And  be  the  poefSs  life  thy  song. 

Of  Tanish'd  troubles  sing. 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled. 
Of  flowers  that  hear  the  voice  of  spring 

And  burst  and  blossom  from  the  dad: 


Of  home,  contentment,  health. 

Serene  delights,  while  years  increase; 

And  wear}'  life's  triumphant  close 
In  some  calm  sunset  hour  of  peace  s 

Of  bliss  that  reigns  above. 

Celestial  May  of  youth. 
Unchanging  as  Jehovah's  love. 

And  everlasting  as  his  truth: 

Sing,  heavenly  Hope ! — and  dart  thine  hm 
O'er  my  frail  harp,  untuned  so  long} 

That  harp  shall  breathe,  at  thy  coranssd, 
Immortal  sweetness  through  thy 

Ah !  then,  this  gloom  control. 

And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 
A  new  creation  in  my  soul, 

A  native  Eden  in  my  heart. 


POPE'S  WILLOW. 


Verses  written  for  an  uro,  made  out  of  the  trunk  o 
weeping  willow,  imponed  from  the  East,  and  |4aBt 
Pope  in  his  grounds  at  Twickenham,  whera  it  floor 
many  jears;  but,  falling  into  decay,  it  waslatel 
down. 

Ere  Pope  resign'd  his  tuneful  breath. 
And  made  the  turf  his  pillow. 

The  minstrel  hung  his  harp  in  deatii 
U^on  the  drooping  willow  i 
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That  willow  firom  Eophntes*  f  tnnd. 
Had  ipmng  beneath  his  traininf  hand. 

Long  as  leToIring  seasons  flew, 
Fzom  yonth  to  age  it  flomish'd  i 

Bx  Temal  winds  and  starlight  dew» 
By  showers  and  sunbeams  nonrish'ds 

And  while  in  dust  the  poet  slept. 

The  willow  o'er  his  ashes  wept 

Old  Time  beheld  his  silTeiy  head 
With  gracefnl  grandeor  towering. 

Its  pensile  boughs  proliisely  spread. 
The  bree^  lawn  embowering. 

Till  areh'd  aronnd,  there  seem'd  to  shoot 

A  groTe  of  scions  from  one  root. 

Thither,  at  summer  noon,  he  Tiew'd 

The  loTely  Nine  retreating. 
Beneath  its  twilight  soUtude 

With  songs  their  poet  greeting. 
Whose  spirit  in  the  willow  spoke. 
Like  JoTe's  from  dark  Dodona's  oak. 

By  hanrest  moonligbt  there  he  spied 

The  &iry  bands  adTancing ; 
Bright  Ariel's  troops,  on  Thames'^  side. 

Around  the  willow  daneing ; 
Gey  sylphs  among  the  foliage  play'd. 
And  glow-worms  glitter'd  in  the  shade. 

One  mom,  while  Hme  thus  mark'd  the  tree 

In  beauty  green  and  glorious, 
«  The  hand,"  he  cried, "  that  planted  thee 

O'er  mine  was  oft  victorious  j 
Be  Tengeancc  now  my  calm  employ,— 
One  work  of  Pope's  I  will  destroy/ 


Among  thy  loftiest  laurels  seen. 
In  deathless  Terse  for  ever  green — 

Thy  chosen  tree  had  stood  sublime. 

The  storm  of  ages  braving. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time 

Its  verdant  banner  waving. 
While  regal  pyramids  decay'd. 
And  empires  perish'd  in  its  shade. 

An  humbler  lot,  0  tree !  was  thine, 
— Gone  down  in  all  thy  glory ; 

The  sweet,  the  mournful  task  be  mine, 
To  sing  thy  simple  story  $ 

Though  verse  like  mine  in  vain  would 

The  fame  of  thy  departed  days. 

Yet,  fallen  willow !  if  to  me 
Such  power  of  song  were  given. 

My  lips  should  breathe  a  soul  through  thee. 
And  call  down  fire  from  heaven. 

To  kindle  in  this  hallow 'd  urn 

A  flame  that  would  for  ever  bum. 
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He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow 
With  that  dread  arm  whose  motion 

Lays  cedars,  thrones,  and  temples  low, 
And  wields  o'er  land  and  ocean 

The  unremitting  axe  of  doom. 

That  fells  the  forest  of  the  tomb. 

Deep  to  the  willow's  root  it  went. 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder, 
Like  sudden  secret  lightning,  sent 

Without  recording  thunder : 
— ^From  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  willow  to  decay. 

In  vain  did  spring  those  bowers  restore. 
Where  loves  and  graces  revell'd, 

Antomni  wild  gales  the  branches  tore, 
The  thin  gray  leaves  dlshevell'd, 

And  every  wasting  winter  found 

The  willow  nearer  to  the  ground. 

Hoaiy,  and  weak,  and  bent  with  age. 
At  length  the  axe  assail'd  it : 

It  bow'd  before  the  woodman*^  rage ; 
— The  swans  of  Thames  bewail'd  it. 

With  softer  tones,  with  sweeter  breath. 

Than  ever  charm'd  the  ear  of  death. 

O  Pope !  hadst  thou,  whose  lyre  so  long 
The  wondering  world  enchanted. 

Amidst  thy  paradise  of  song 
This  weeping  willow  planted  | 


THL  SWISS  COWHERD'S  SONG  IN  A 
FOREIGN  LAND. 

UIITATED  FROM  THE  nLERCH. 

O,  WHEN  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  affection  explore. 

Our  forests,  our  fountains, 

Our  hamlets,  our  mountains, 
With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  I  adore  ? 
O,  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead. 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  ? 

When  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retreat. 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet,— 
The  lambs  and  the  heifers  that  follow  my  call. 

My  father,  my  mother, 

My  sister,  my  brother, 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  ? 
0,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth  ? 
— Tis  the  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


THE  DIAL. 

This  shadow  on  the  dial's  face. 

That  steals  from  day  to  day, 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace. 

Moments,  and  months,  and  years  away  { 
This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime. 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began. 
Hath  held  its  course  sublime — 

What  is  it  .^—Mortal  man  ! 
It  is  the  scythe  of  time : 
-—A  shadow  only  to  the  eye ; 

Yet,  in  its  calm  career. 
It  levels  all  beneath  the  sky ; 

And  still,  through  each  succeeding  year 
Right  onward,  with  resistless  power. 
Its  stroke  shall  darken  every  hour. 
Till  nature's  race  be  run. 
And  time's  last  th»daw  ibaS\  «s.\v\fM  >^^  ^sos^ 
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Nor  only  o'er  the  diaPs  face, 

This  silent  phantom,  day  by  day. 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace* 

Steals  moments,  months,  and  years^way ; 
From  hoary  rook  and  aged  tree. 

From  proud  Palmyra's  mouldering  walls, 
From  Teneriffe,  towering  o'er  the  sea. 

From  every  blade  of  grass  it  &lls. 
For  still,  where'er  a  shadow  sweeps, 

The  scjrthe  of  Time  destroys. 
And  man  at  every  footstep  weeps 

O'er  evanescent  joys ; 
Like  Aow'rets  glittering  with  the  dews  of  mom 
Fair  for  a  moment,  then  for  ever  shorn. 
— Ah  !  soon,  beneath  th'  inevitable  blow, 
I,  too,  shall  lie  in  dust  and  darkness  low. 

Then  Time,  the  conqueror,  will  suspend 

His  scythe,  a  trophy,  o'er  my  tomb, 
Whose  moving  shadow  shall  portend 

Each  frail  beholder's  doom. 
O'er  the  wide  earth's  illumined  space. 

Though  time's  triumphant  flight  be  shown. 
The  truest  index  on  its  face 

Points  from  the  churchyard  stone. 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  voTHEE^  love, — how  sweet  the  name ! 

What  is  a  mother's  love  ? 
—A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame. 

Enkindled  from  above, 
To  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mould  i 
The  warmest  love  that  can  grow  cold ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  bring  a  helpless  babe  to  light. 

Then,  while  it  lies  forlorn, 
To  gaze  upon  that  dearest  sight, 

And  feel  herself  new-born. 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own, 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

Its  weakness  in  her  arms  to  bear ; 

To  cherbh  on  her  breast. 
Feed  it  from  love's  own  fountain  there, 

And  lull  it  there  to  rest ; 
Then  while  it  slumbers  watch  its  breath, 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day, 

Its  opening  charms  admire. 
Catch  from  its  eye  the  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  fire ; 
To  smile  and  listen  while  it  talks. 
And  lend  a  finger  when  it  walks  j 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

And  can  a  mother's  love  grow  cold  ? 

Can  she  forget  her  boy  ? 
His  pleading  innocence  behold, 

Nor  weep  for  grief— for  joy ! 
A  mother  may  forget  her  child, 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wild  i 

-*Ifl  tkU  a  mother*!  \o\e  \ 


Ten  tiiousand  voices  answer,  <*  No !" 
Ye  clasp  your  babes  and  kiss ; 

Tour  bosoms  yearn,  your  eyes  o*ciflow| 
Yet,  ah !  remember  this ; 

The  infant,  rear'd  alone  for  eardi. 

May  live,  may  die, — to  cune  bis  birth  | 
—Is  this  a  mother's  love  ? 

A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snare  | 
The  child  she  loves  so  well. 

Her  hand  may  lead,  with  ^ntkst  eait, 
Down  the  smooth  road  to  hell} 

Nourish  its  frame, — destroy  its  miod: 

Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  the  blind. 
Even  with  a  mother's  love. 

Blest  infant !  whom  his  mother  tn^ 

Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pour'd  upon  his  dawning  thoqglit 

The  day-spring  of  the  word  t 
This  was  the  lesson  to  her  too, 
—Time  is  eternity  begun : 

Behold  that  mother's  love.* 

Blest  mother !  who,  in  wisdomli  paO, 

By  her  own  parent  trod. 
Thus  taught  her  son  to  flee  the  wiath. 

And  know  the  fear  of  God: 
Ah  !  youth,  like  him  enjoy  your  prioM^ 
Begin  eternity  in  time. 

Taught  by  that  motber'k  love. 

That  mother's  love ! — ^how  sweet  the  an 

What  was  that  mother's  love  ? 
—The  noblest,  purest,  tenderest  flame. 

That  kindles  from  above 
Within  a  heart  of  earthly  mould. 
As  much  of  heaven  as  heart  can  hold. 
Nor  through  eternity  grows  cold: 
This  was  that  mother's  love. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

The  male  of  this  intf^t  Is  said  to  Im  a  fly,  wUck  ll»fei 
caterpillar  attracts  in  the  night  by  the  losuvoftat 

Whcr  evening  closes  nature's  eye. 
The  glow-worm  lights  her  little  spaxk, 

To  captivate  her  favourite  fly. 

And  tempt  the  rover  through  the  iaA. 

Conducted  by  a  sweeter  star 

Than  all  that  deck  the  fields  above, 

He  fondly  hastens  from  afar. 
To  soothe  her  solitude  with  love. 

Thus  in  this  wilderness  of  tears. 
Amidst  the  world's  perplexing  gkMB, 

The  transient  torch  of  Hymen  cheen 
The  pilgrim  journeying  to  the  tomh. 

Unhappy  he  whose  hopeless  eye 
Turns  to  the  light  of  love  in  vain ; 

Whose  cjmosure  is  in  the  sky. 
He  on  the  dark  and  lonely  main. 
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THE  OAK. 

miTATCD  nu>K  TBS  TTAUAIT  OF  UJnAWtJkMEO, 

The  tUI  o»k^  towering  to  the  skies, 
The  fury  of  the  wind  defies, 
From  age  to  age,  in  virtue  strong, 
Inured  to  stand,  and  suffer  wrong. 

O'erwhelra'd  at  ]ength>upon  the  plain. 
It  pots  forth  wings,  and  sweeps  ^e  main  | 
The  selfsame  foe  undaunted  braves. 
And  fights  the  winds  upon  the  waret. 


THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATETERLESS. 

Well,  tfaoa  art  gone,  and  I  am  lefts 
But  O I  bow  cold  and  dark  to  me 
This  world,  of  every  chaim  bereft; 
Where  all  was  beautiful  with  thee  I 

Though  I  have  seen  thy  form  depart 
For  ever  from  my  widow  *d  eye, 
I  hold  thee  in  mine  inmost  heart; 
There,  there  at  least  thou  canst  not  die. 

Farewell  on  earth  t  Heaven  claim'd  its  own ; 
Tet,  when  from  me  thy  presence  went, 
I  was  exchanged  for  God  alone: 
Let  dust  and  ashes  learn  content 

Ha !  those  small  voices,  silver  sweet ! 
Fresh  from  the  fields  my  babes  appear  i 
They  fill  my  arms,  they  clasp  my  feet : 
— **  O !  could  your  fiither  see  us  hert  i" 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

Job  xiv. 

How  few  and  evil  are  thy  days, 
Man,  of  a  woman  bom  ! 
Trouble  and  peril  haunt  thy  ways : 
—Forth  like  a  flower  at  mom. 
The  tender  infant  springs  to  light, 
Youth  blossoms  with  the  breeze, 
Age,  withering  age,  is  cropt  ere  night  i 
—Man  like  a  shadow  flees. 

And  doet  Thou  look  on  such  a  one  ? 

Will  God  to  judgment  call 

A  worm,  for  what  a  worm  hath  done 

Against  the  Lord  of  all  ? 

As  fail  the  waters  from  the  deep. 

As  summer  brooks  run  dry, 

Man  lieth  down  in  dreamless  sleep  $ 

—Our  life  is  vanity. 

Man  lieth  down,  no  more  to  wake. 

Till  yonder  arching  sphere 

Shall  with  a  roll  of  thunder  break. 

And  nature  disappear. 

— O  !  hide  me,  till  thy  wrath  be  past. 

Thou,  who  canst  kill  or  save ; 

Hide  me,  where  hope  may  anchor  fast 

In  my  Redeemer's  grave. 


THE  BIBLE. 

What  is  the  world  ?— A  wildering  mast. 
Where  sin  hath  track'd  ten  thousand  ways. 

Her  victims  to  ensnare ; 
All  broad,  and  winding,  and  aslope, 
All  tempting  with  perfidious  hope. 

All  ending  in  despair. 

Millions  of  pilgrims  throng  those  roidf, 
Bearing  their  baubles,  or  their  loads, 

Down  to  etemal  night  t 
— One  humble  path,  that  never  bends. 
Narrow,  and  rough,  and  steep,  ascends 

From  darkness  into  light. 

Is  there  a  guide  to  shew  that  path  f 
The  Bible :— He  alone,  who  haUi 

The  Bible,  need  not  stray  t^ 
Yet  he  who  hath,  and  will  not  give 
That  heavenly  guide  to  all  tiiat  live, 

Himself  shall  lose  the  way. 


THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA 

Supposed  to  be  addressed  by  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Carey,  the  learn* 
ed  aud  illustrious  Baptist  misiionary  at  Serampore,  to 
the  first  plant  of  this  kind,  which  sprang  up  unez« 
pectedlj  in  his  garden,  out  of  some  Engltoh  eenh,  In 
which  other  seeds  had  been  conveyed  to  hira  from  this 
country.  With  great  care  and  nuning,  the  doctor  hsf 
been  enabled  to  perpetuate  the  daisy  in  India,  if  an 
annual  only,  raised  by  seed  preserved  from  soason  to 
season. 

Thricc  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
My  mother  country's  white  and  red. 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hour. 
Never  to  me  such  beauty  spread  t 
Transplanted  from  thine  -island-bed, 
A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 
Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Whose  tribes,  beneath  our  natal  skies. 
Shut  close  their  leaves  while  vapours  lower  j 
But,  when  the  sun's  gay  beams  arise. 
With  unabash'd  but  modest  eyes, 
Follow  his  motion  to  the  west. 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies. 
Then  fold  themselves  to  rest 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower. 
To  this  resplendent  hemisphere. 
Where  Flora's  giant  offspring  tower 
In  gorgeous  liveries  all  the  year ; 
Thou,  only  thou,  art  little  here. 
Like  worth  unfriended  and  unknown, 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 
Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me. 
While  happy  in  ray  father's  bower. 
Thou  Shalt  the  blithe  memoclal  be  \ 
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The  fairy  sports  of  infancy, 
Youth's  gulden  age,  and  manhood's  prime. 
Home,  country,  kindred,  friends,— with  thee, 
I  find  in  this  far  clime. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
1*11  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand  t 
O,  for  the  April  sun  and  shower. 
The  sweet  May  dews  of  that  fair  land, 
Wher«  daisies,  thick  as  starlight,  stand 
In  every  walk  ! — that  here  may  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 
A  hundred  from  one  root 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
To  me  the  pledge  of  hope  unseen  s 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpower 
For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
111  call  to  mind  how,  fresh  and  green, 
I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust  { 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene. 
And  place  in  God  my  trust. 


THE  STRANGER  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

"  Te  have  done  It  onto  me.**— Matt.  zzv.  40. 

A  roon  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  cross'd  me  on  my  way, 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief, 
That  I  could  never  answer,  <*  Nay  i" 
I  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name. 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  eye. 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread. 
He  enter'd ; — not  a  word  he  spake  t— 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread ; 
I  gave  him  all ;  he  bless'd  it,  brake. 
And  ate, — but  gave  roe  part  again  j 
Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then. 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste. 
That  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone ; 

The  heedless  water  mock*d  his  thirst. 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on : 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drain 'd  my  cup, 

Dipt,  and  retum'd  it  running  o*er  j 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

'Twas  night ;  the  floods  were  out ;  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof ; 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 

I  warm'd,  I  clothed,  I  cheer'd  my  guest. 

Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest ; 

Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seem'd 

In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dream'd. 

Stript,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
I  found  him  by  the  highway  side : 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath, 
Revived  his  spirit,  tad  tup^^iied 


Wine,  oil,  refreshment  (  be  was  healM  | 
I  had  myself  a  wound  conceal'd  ( 
But  £rom  that  boor  forgot  the  anait. 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart 

In  prison  I  saw  him  nest,  condemnM 
To  meet  a  traitor*!  doom  at  mom  i 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemmM, 
And  honour*d  him  midst  shame  and  teon 
My  friendship*!  utmoet  leal  to  try. 
He  ask'd,  if  I  for  him  would  die  ( 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chin. 
But  the  free  spirit  cried,  **  I  wUL** 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  Stranger  darted  from  disguise, 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew. 
My  Saviour  stood  t>efore  mine  eycss 
He  spake ;  and  my  poor  name  He 
«  Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed  t 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  Me.** 


VIA  CRUCI8,  VIA  LUCIS. 

Night  turns  to  day  :— 

When  sullen  darkness  lowers. 

And  heaven  and  earth  are  hid  from  igk 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up !  * 

Ere  long  the  opening  flowers. 

With  dewy  eyes,  shall  shine  in  lifht 

Storms  die  in  calms  :<— 

When  over  land  and  ocean 

Roll  the  loud  chariots  of  the  wind, 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

The  voice  of  wild  commoticm 

Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 

Winter  wakes  spring : — 

When  icy  blasts  are  blowing 

O'er  frozen  lakes,  through  naked  trssi 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

All  beautiful  and  glowing. 

May  floats  in  fragrance  on  the  bifen. 

War  ends  in  peace; — 

Though  dread  artillery  rattle. 
And  ghastly  corpses  load  the  ground. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 
Where  groan 'd  the  field  of  battk. 
The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  lou 

Toil  brings  repose : — 

With  noontide  fervours  beating, 
When  droop  thy  temples  o'er  thy  bfti 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 
Gray  twilight,  cool  and  fleeting. 
Wafts  on  its  wing  the  hour  of  rest 

Death  springs  to  life  !-— 

Though  brief  and  sad  thy  story. 
Thy  years  all  spent  in  care  and  glooa 
Look  up,  look  op ! 
Eternity  and  glory 
\  \yv«u  UixQUi^h  the  portab  of  the  toat 
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THE  AGES  OF  MAN. 

TouTB,  fond  youth !  to  thee  in  life's  gay  moraing. 

New  and  wonderful  are  heaven  and  earth ; 

Health  the  hills,  content  the  fields  adorning. 

Nature  rings  with  melody  and  mirth  i 

Love  invisible,  beneath,  above. 

Conquers  all  things ;  all  things  yield  to  love. 

Time,  swift  time,  from  years  their  motion  stealing, 
Unperceived  hath  sober  manhood  brought  t 
Truth,  her  pure  and  humble  forms  revealing, 
Peoples  fancy's  &iry-land  with  thought; 
Then  the  heart,  no  longer  prone  to  roam. 
Loves,  loves  best,  the  quiet  bliss  of  home. 

Age,  old  age,  in  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow. 
Creeps  vrith  lengthening  shadow  o'er  the  scene ; 
life  was  yesterday,  »tis  death  to-morrow. 
And  to-day  the  aguny  between : 
Then  how  longs  the  weary  soul  for  thee. 
Bright  and  beautiful  eternity ! 


ASPIRATIONS  OP  YOUTH. 

HroHxa,  higher  will  we  climb^ 

Up  the  mount  of  glory. 

That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story ; 

^*PP7>  ^hen  her  welfare  calls. 

He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge — 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 
Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward  will  we  press 
Through  the  path  of  duty ; 
VirtiM  is  true  happiness. 
Excellence  true  beauty : 
Minds  are  of  supernal  birth, 
Let  ns  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Close  and  closer  then  we  knit 
Hearts  and  hands  together. 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit 
In  the  wildest  weather: 
O !  they  wander  wide,  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life,  from  home. 

Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  love 
Draw  our  souls  in  union. 
To  our  Father's  house  above. 
To  the  saints'  communion ; 
Thither  every  hope  ascend, 
There  may  all  our  labours  end. 


THE  FALLING  LEAF. 

Were  I  a  trembling  leaf, 
On  yonder  stately  tree. 
After  a  season  gay  and  brief,  . 
Condemn'd  to  fade  and  flee  j 


I  should  be  loath  to  fall 
Beside  the  common  vray. 
Weltering  in  mire,  and  spum'd  by  all. 
Till  trodden  down  to  clay. 

Nor  would  I  choose  to  die 

All  on  a  bed  of  grass. 

Where  thousands  of  my  kindred  lie. 

And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

Nor  would  I  like  to  spread 
My  thin  and  wither'd  face 
In  horttts  siectUf  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 

No, — on  the  wings  of  air 
Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 
I  know  not  and  I  heed  not  where, 
A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

Or  flung  upon  the  stream, 
Curl'd  like  a  fairy-boat. 
As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream, 
To  the  world's  end  to  float ! 

Who  that  hath  ever  been. 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 

Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  seene 

He  trod  through  life  before  ? 

On,  with  intense  desire, 

Man's  spirit  will  move  on ; 

It  seems  to  die,  yet  Uke  Heaven's  fire. 

It  is  not  quench'd,  but  gone. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  STAR. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  TOUNO  LADT. 

A  STAR  would  be  a  flower  i 

So  down  from  heaven  it  came. 

And  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 

Lit  up  its  little  flame. 

There  on  a  bank,  beneath  the  shade. 

By  sprays,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms  made. 

It  overlook 'd  the  garden  ground, 

— A  landscape  stretching  ten  jrards  round  $ 

O  what  a  change  of  place 

From  gazing  through  eternity  of  space ! 

Gay  plants  on  every  side 
Unclosed  their  lovely  blooms. 
And  scattered  far  and  wide 
Their  ravishing  perfumes : 
The  butterfly,  the  bee. 
And  many  an  insect  on  the  wing. 
Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring. 
Flew  round  and  round  in  endless  glee. 
Alighting  here,  ascending  there. 
Ranging  and  revelling  everywhere. 

Now  all  the  flowers  were  up,  and  drest 
In  robes  of  rainbow-colour'd  light ; 
The  pale  primroses  look'd  their  best. 
Peonies  blush'd  with  all  their  might  $ 
Dutch  tulips  from  their  beds 
Flaunted  their  stately  heads ; 
Auriculas,  like  l)elle8  and  beaux. 
Glittering  wiVVi  \>\xWtA^\  %\^\«oAs3ra&^i»iit  \ 
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And  poljranthuses  display  *d 

The  brilliance  of  their  gold  brocade  i 

Here  hjracinths  of  heavenly  bine 

Shook  their  rich  trestet  to  the  room. 

While  rose-buds  scarcely  show'd  their  hiie» 

But  coyly  linger*d  on  the  thorn, 

Till  their  loved  nightingale,  who  tarried  long. 

Should  wake  them  into  beauty  with  his  song. 

The  violets  were  past  their  prime, 

Tet  their  departing  breath 

Was  sweeter,  in  the  blast  of  death, 

Than  all  the  lavish  fragrance  of  the  thymt. 

Amidst  this  gorgeous  train, 
Our  truant  star  shone  forth  in  vain } 
Though  in  a  wreath  of  periwinkle. 
Through  whose  fine  gloom  it  strove  to  twinkle. 
It  seem'd  no  bigger  to  the  view 
Than  the  light-spangle  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
—Astronomers  may  shake  their  polls. 
And  tell  me,— every  orb  that  rolls 
Through  heaven's  sublime  expanse 
Is  sun  or  world,  whose  speed  and  size 
Confound  the  stretch  of  mortal  eyes. 
In  nature's  mystic  dance  t 
It  may  be  so 
For  aught  I  know. 

Or  aught  indeed  that  they  can  show; 
Yet  till  they  prove  what  they  aver. 
From  this  plain  truth  I  will  not  stir, 
—A  star's  a  star ! — but  when  I  think 
Of  sun  or  world,  the  star  I  sink ; 
Wherefore  in  verse,  at  least  in  mine. 
Stars,  like  themselves,  in  spite  of  fate,  shall 
shine. 

Now,  to  return  (for  we  have  wandcr'd  hi) 

To  what  was  nothing  but  a  simple  star; 

— Where  all  was  jollity  around. 

No  fellowship  the  stranger  found. 

Those  lowliest  children  of  the  earth. 

That  never  leave  their  mother's  lap. 

Companions  in  their  harmless  mirth. 

Were  smiling,  blushing,  dancing  there. 

Feasting  on  dew,  and  light,  and  air. 

And  fearing  no  mishap. 

Save  from  the  hand  of  lady  fair. 

Who,  on  her  wonted  walk, 

Pluck'd  one  and  then  another, 

A  sister  or  a  brother. 

From  its  elastic  stalk ; 

Happy,  no  doubt,  for  one  sharp  pang,  to  die 

On  her  sweet  bosom,  withering  in  her  eye. 

Thus  all  day  long  that  star's  hard  lot. 
While  bliss  and  beauty  ran  to  waste. 
Was  but  to  witness  on  the  spot 
Beauty  and  bliss  it  could  not  taste. 
At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 
Its  faded  gIor>'  came  again. 
With  brighter,  bolder,  purer  light. 
It  kindled  through  the  deepening  night. 
Till  the  green  bower,  so  dim  by  day, 
Glow'd  like  a  fairy-palace  with  its  beams; 
In  vain,  for  sleep  on  all  the  borders  lay. 
The  flowers  were  laughing  in  the  land  of 
dreamt. 


Our  star,  in  melancholy  state. 

Still  sigh'd  to  find  itself  akme. 

Neglected,  cold,  and  desolate. 

Unknowing  and  unknown. 

Lifting  at  last  an  anzkras  eye. 

It  saw  that  circlet  empty  in  the  sky 

Where  it  was  wont  to  roll. 

Within  a  hair-breadth  of  the  potet 

In  that  same  instant,  sore  amazed. 

On  the  strange  blank  all  nature  gazed  i 

Travellers,  bewilder'd  for  their  guide, 

In  glens  and  forests  lost  their  wayi 

And  ships,  on  ocean's  tracktoM  tide, 

Went  fnufully  astray. 

The  star,  now  wiser  for  its  folly,  knew 

Its  duty,  dignity,  and  blise  at  hont ; 

So  np  to  heaven  again  it  flew. 

Resolved  no  more  to  roam. 

One  hint  the  humble  t>ard  may  teod 

To  her  for  whom  these  lines  art  pen^ 

— 0  may  it  be  enough  for  bar 

To  shine  in  her  own  character ! 

0  may  she  be  content  to  grace. 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  her  proper  place! 


MAKE  WAY  FOR  LIBERTY. 

On  the  exploit  of  Arnold  Winkelried  at  the  hauls  af! 
pach,  in  which  the  Swiss,  fighting  lor  their  ladtf 
euce,  toully  defeated  the  Austrlans,  In  the  Insu 
century.  

"  Make  way  for  liberty  !" — ^he  cried; 

Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died  ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  ! 
A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 
Seem'd  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown  t 
A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear. 
Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  wssi 
A  wood  like  that  enchanted  grove* 
In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove. 
Where  every  silent  tree  possess'd 
A  spirit  prison'd  in  its  breast. 
Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 
Would  startle  into  hideous  life , 
So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austnans  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
Impregnable  their  front  appears. 
All  horrent  with  projected  spears. 
Whose  polish'd  points  before  them  shine, 
From  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line. 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendours  run 
Along  the  billows,  to  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  these  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  native  land : 
Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had ' 
From  manly  Leeks  tb'  ignoble  yoke. 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swords. 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords : 
And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gain'd. 
In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintaioM; 
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BftnliAll'd  once  more  at  freedom^  ctUy 
Tbejr  came  to  conqaer  or  to  &11, 
Where  he  who  conquer'd,  he  who  tell. 
Was  deem*d  a  dead,  or  li?iiig  Tell ! 
Such  Yirtue  had  that  patriot  breathed. 
So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed. 
That  wheresoe*er  his  arrows  flew, 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew. 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hang  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 
The  fire  of  conflict  bnmt  within, 
The  battle  trembled  to  begjui  $ 
Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground. 
Point  for  attick  was  nowhere  fcrand. 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed  { 
That  line  'twere  suicide  to  meet. 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet,-— 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves. 
And  leave  their  bomes,  the  homes  of  slaves  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be :  This  day,  this  hour. 
Annihilates  th'  oppressor's  power  $ 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field, 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield-^ 
iShe  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast ; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed ; 
Behold  him, — Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  &me 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmark'd  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
In  rumination  deep  and  long. 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace. 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face. 
And  by  the  motion  of  bis  form 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 
And  by  th'  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done. 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  t— 

**  Make  way  for  liberty !"  he  cried, 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

**  Make  way  for  liberty  !"  he  cried ; 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side : 
He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  a  tree. 
And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly ; 
"  Biake  way  for  liberty !"  they  cry. 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 
As  msb'd  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Bout,  ruin,  panic,  scatter'd  alls 
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An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  agam  was  freet 
Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty ! 


FOR  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  A  LADY'S 
ALBUM. 

Flowee  after  flower  comes  forth  in  spring. 

Bird  after  bird  begins  to  sing ; 

Till  copse  and  field  in  richest  bloom. 

Sparkle  with  dew,  and  breathe  perfume,— 

While  hlU  and  valley,  all  day  long. 

And  half  the  night,  resound  with  song. 

So  may  acquaintance,  one  by  one. 

Come  like  spring-flowers  to  meet  the  sun. 

And  o'er  these  pages  pure  and  white. 

Kind  words,  kind  thoughts,  kind  prayers  indite. 

Which  sweeter  odour  shall  dispense 

Than  vernal  blossoms  to  the  sense  { 

Till  woods  and  streams  less  lair  appear 

Than  autographs  and  sketches  herei 

— Or  like  the  minstrels  of  the  grove. 

Pour  strains  of  harmony  and  love. 

The  music  made  by  heart  to  heart. 

In  which  the  least  can  bear  a  part. 

More  exquisite  than  all  the  notes 

Of  nightingales'  and  thrushes'  throats. 

Thus  shall  this  book,  from  end  to  end. 

Show  in  succession  friend  on  friend. 

By  their  own  living  hands  portray'd. 

In  prose  and  verse,  in  light  and  shade. 

By  pen  and  pencil,— «till  her  eye. 

Who  owns  the  volume  shall  descry 

On  many  a  leaf  some  lovely  trace. 

Reminding  of  a  lovelier  face ! 

With  here  and  there  the  humbler  line. 

Recalling  such  a  phiz  as  mine. 


THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

Ut  pictura,  poesls.— J9br.  de  Art.  Poet. 

Two  lovely  sisters  here  unite 

To  blend  improvement  with  delight  i 

Painting  and  poetry  engage 

By  turns  to  deck  the  Album's  page. 

Here  may  each  glowing  picture  be 
The  quintessence  of  poesy. 
With  skill  so  exquisitely  wrought. 
As  if  the  colours  were  pure  thought,— 
Thought  from  the  bosom's  inmost  cell. 
By  magic  tints  made  visible. 
That,  while  the  eye  admires,  the  mind 
Itself,  as  in  a  glass,  may  find. 

And  may  the  poet's  verse,  alike, 
With  all  the  power  of  painting  strike  i 
So  freely,  so  divinely  trace. 
In  every  line  the  line  of  grace ; 
And  beautify,  with  such  sweet  art. 
The  ima^e-chambei  ol\!bjaV«»\^ 
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That  fancy  here  may  gaze  her  fill, 
Formiog  fresh  scenes  and  shapes  at  will. 
Where  silent  words  alone  appear, 
Or,  borrowing  voice,  but  touch  the  ear. 

Yet  humble  prose  with  these  shall  stand, 
Friends,  kindred,  comrades,  hand  in  hand* 
All  in  this  fair  enclosure  meet. 
The  lady  of  the  book  to  greet. 
And,  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  make 
These  leaves  love-tokens,  for  her  sake. 
tSheffieid,  1828. 


TIME  EMPLOYED,  TIME  ENJOYED. 

JIDDKESSED    TO  A  TOUNO    LADY  FXOM    WHOM    THE 

AUTHOm  HAD  mECETVED  AN  ELKGAlfrLT 

WmOUOHT  WATCH-FOCKST. 

WiTHnf  this  curious  case 
Time's  sentinel  I  place. 
Who,  while  calm  unconscious  slumber 
Shuts  creation  from  mine  eyes, 
Through  the  silent  gloom  shall  number 
Every  moment  as  it  flies. 
And  record,  at  dawn  of  day. 
Thrice  ten  thousand  pass*d  away. 

On  each  of  these  my  breath 
May  pause  *twixt  life  and  death; 
By  a  subtler  line  depending 
Than  the  ray  of  twinkling  light 
Which  the  smallest  star  is  sending 
Every  moment  through  the  night; 
For,  on  films  more  finely  spun, 
All  things  hang  beneath  the  sun. 

Rapt  through  a  wildering  dream. 
Awake  in  sleep  I  seem; 
Sorrow  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish, 
Joy  expands  my  throbbing  breast ; 
Now  overwhelm'd  with  care  I  languish, 
Now  serene  and  tranquil  rest : 
Morning  comes ;  and  all  between 
Is  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been. 

But  time  has  daylight  hours. 
And  man  immortal  powers ; 
Waking  joys  and  sleepless  sorrow. 
Worldly  care,  celestial  peace ; 
Life  renewing  every  morrow. 
Not  with  death  itself  shall  cease  t 
Man,  through  all  eternity, 
What  he  here  hath  been  shall  be ! 

May  she,  whose  skilful  hand 

This  fairy  net* work  plann'd. 

Still  in  innocent  employment. 

Far  from  vanity  and  vice. 

Seek  the  pearl  of  true  enjoyment. 

On  her  path  to  Paradise ; 

Time,  for  earth  or  heaven  empIoy*d, 

(Both  have  claims,)  is  time  enjoy 'd. 

Every  day  to  her  in  flight 
Bequeath  a  gem  at  night,— 


Some  sweet  hope,  tome  ballowM  pkasun, 
From  remembrance  ne*er  to  part; 
Hourly  blessings  swell  the  treasure 
Hidden  in  her  grateful  heart; 
And  may  every  moment  cast 
Brighter  gloiy  on  her  last  * 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Emblkh  of  eternity, 
Unbeginning,  endless  tea ! 
Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  thee. 


Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  sbora. 

By  a  single  glance  of  thought. 

Thy  whole  realm's  before  me  bio^gkt, 

Like  the  universe,  from  naught 

All  thine  aspects  now  I  view. 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  new; 

Time  nor  tide  thy  powers  subdue. 

All  thy  voices  now  I  hear; 
Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  Isar 
Meet  and  mingle  in  mine  ear. 

All  thy  wonden  are  reveal'd  s 
Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field ! 
From  the  birth  of  nature  scal'd. 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  now. 
Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 
With  a  foam-repelling  prow. 

Eager  fancy,  unconfined, 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mind 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Here  a  breeze,  I  skim  thy  plain ; 
There  a  tempest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain. 

Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole. 
Thence  set  out  my  venturous  soul! 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild. 
Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled ; 
Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child ; 

And  the  wildernesses  drear 
To  the  native's  heart  are  dear ; 
All  life's  charities  dwell  here. 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

Let  me  hear  the  snow-falls  roar. 

Devastating  all  before. 

Yet  even  here,  in  glens  and  coves, 
Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  roves. 
Feasts  and  fights,  and  lauglu  and  lovca 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O'er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes ; 
— These  my  spirit  soon  fortaket. 


A  VOYAGE   ROUND   THE  WORLD. 
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Land  of  exiled  liberty. 

Where  onr  fathen  once  were  free  s 

BiaTe  New  England,  bail  to  tbee  I 

PennsylTania,  wbile  thj  flood 
Waters  fields  unbougbt  witb  blood. 
Stand  for  peace  as  tboa  bast  stood. 

The  West  Indies  I  behold, 
lake  the  Hesperides  of  old, 
—Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold. 

No— a  cnrse  is  on  the  soil. 
Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil, 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoiL 

Horror-stmck,  I  torn  away. 
Coasting  down  the  Mexique  bay  i 
Slareiy  there  has  lost  the  day. 

Load  the  voice  of  Freedom  spoke  i 
Every  accent  split  a  yoke. 
Every  word  a  dungeon  broke. 


South  America  expands 
Mountain  forests,  river  lands. 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise. 

Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyei. 

Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan's  Straito, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates. 
What  a  spectacle  awaits ! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Bound  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
—Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  jrield. 
For  the  cross  is  in  the  field. 
And  the  light  of  life  reveal'd. 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts. 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts, 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  star, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car,— 

Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun, 

From  Kamtschatka's  headlands  run. 

South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewilder'd  thought  I  scan, 
—They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Ages  in  succession  find. 

Forms  unchanging,  stagnant  mind ; 

And  the  same  they  leave  behind. 

Lo !  the  eastern  Cyclades, 
Phoenix  nests,  and  halcjron  seas| 
But  I  tarry  not  with  these. 

Pass  we  low  New  Holland's  shoals. 
Where  no  ample  river  rolls ; 
—World  of  undiscover'd  souls ! 


Bring  them  forth — tis  Heaven*!  decreet 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity ! 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee. 

Either  India  next  is  seen, 

With  the  Ganges  stretch 'd  between  s 

Ah !  what  horrors  there  have  been ! 

War,  disguised  as  commerce,  came  i 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  flame. 
Won  an  empire,  lost  her  name. 

But  that  name  shall  be  restored. 
Law  and  justice  wield  her  sword. 
And  her  God  be  here  adored. 

By  the  Gulf  of  Persia  sail. 
Where  the  true-love  nightingale 
Wooes  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Arabia  charge  the  breeze 
With  the  incense  of  her  trees,* 
On  I  press  o'er  southern  seas. 

Cape  of  storms !  thy  spectre's  fled. 
And  the  angel  hope,  instead. 
Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head. 

Where  thy  table  mountain  stands. 
Barbarous  hordes,  from  dreary  sands. 
Bless  the  sight,  with  lifted  hands. 

St  Helena's  dungeon-keep 
Scowls  defiance  o'er  the  deejh^ 
There  a  hero's  relics  sleep. 

Who  he  was  and  how  he  fell, 

Europe,  Asia,  Afric,  tell ; 

On  that  theme  all  times  shall  dwelL 

But,  henceforth,  till  nature  dies. 
These  three  simple  words  comprise 
All  the  future-^  Here  he  lies." 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  waves  | 

0  twere  mercy  to  the  slaves 

Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves ! 

Not  for  all  the  gems  and  gold 

Which  thy  streams  and  mountains  hold. 

Or  for  which  thy  sons  are  sold,— 

Land  of  negroes !  would  I  dare 
In  this  felon  trade  to  share. 
Or  its  infamy  to  spare. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand. 
Sentinels  of  sea  and  land ; 
Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Where,  at  Cato's  word  of  fate. 
Fell  the  Carthaginian  state, 
And  where  exiled  Marius  sate,— 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors ; 
Ha !  the  pirates  seize  the  oars — 
Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm 
Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erw helm- 
Slaves  toiu'd  desv^U  lyc^Vi  \3ca  ^\tsu 
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Jadah's  cities  are  forlorn, 
Lebanon  and  Cannel  shorn, 
Zion  trampled  down  with  scorn. 

Lusitania !  from  the  dost 
Shake  thy  locks  i  thy  cmuee  is  just- 
Strike  for  freedom,  ftiike  and  tnsL 

Greece !  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent  i 
Thou  art  thine  own  monument  i 
But  the  sepulchre  is  rent, 

France !  I  hiiny  from  thy  sborei 
Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yore; 
Thou  art  new-born  France  no  more. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing. 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring. 

Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

Great  thou  wast,  and  who  like  thee  i 
Then  mad-drank  with  liberty  i 
Now,  thott*lrt  neither  great  nor  fret. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud  t 
Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd. 

Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the  blast  i 
One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  eut^ 
Sweden,  Russia  t— all  is  past 

Rome,  in  ruins,  lorely  still, 

From  her  Capitolian  hill 

Bids  thee,  mourner !  weep  thy  filL 

Elbe  nor  Weeer  tempt  my  stay  | 

Germany  *  beware  the  day 

When  thy  schoolmen  bear  tiw  iway. 

Yet  where  Ron^an  genius  reigns, 
Roman  blood  must  warm  the  veins  $ 
— ^Look  well,  tyrants !  to  your  chains. 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  fly. 
Fairest  isle  beneath  the  sky. 
To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye ! 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance ! 
Spain,  thy  lofty  front  advance, 
Grasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  thy  lanet. 

I  have  seen  them  one  by  out, 
Evei3'  shore  beneath  the  sviy 
And  my  voyage  now  is  doM« 

At  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye. 

Giant  bigotry  shall  fly  i 

At  thy  voice,  oppression  die. 

WhUe  I  bid  themallbe  Menid, 
Britain .'  thou*rt  my  home    my  nst| 
My  own  land,  I  love  Iftic  beet 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Waltem  Scott  wis  bom  In  fidmburgh,  on  the 
15Ui  ot  Angott,  1771.    His  father  wis  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  of  ancient  and  honoorable  descent 
Almost  from  his  birth  nntil  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  afflicted  with  ill  health  \  and  either  from  the 
weakness  of  his  eonstitntion,  or,  as  some  assert,  from 
an  accident  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  his 
nnrse,  his  right  fbot  was  injured,  and  he  was  lame 
daring  his  life.    His  early  days  were  passed  among 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  borders — ^famoos  in 
war  and  Terse"— ^  where,*'  we  quote  from  Allan 
Conningliam,  "'almost  every  stone  that  stands  above 
the  ground  is  the  record  of  some  skirmish,  or  single 
combat  t  and  every  stream,  although  its  waters  be 
so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  moisten  the  pasture 
through  which  they  run,  is  renowned  in  song  and  in 
ballad."    Perhaps  to  the  happy  chance  of  his  re- 
sidence  in  a  district  so  fertile  in  legendary  lore,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  vast  legacy  of  wealth  he 
bequeathed  to  it    In  1783,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  1792,  became  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar  t  but  after  a  few  years*  attend- 
ance at  the  courts,  quitted  it,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.    He  had,  however,  reached 
his  S6th  year,  before  he  manifested  any  desire,  or 
rather  intention,  to  contend  for  fame  in  a  path  so 
intricate ;  and  as  he  himself  states,  his  first  attempt 
ended  in  a  transfer  of  his  printed  sheets  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  trunk-maker.    Though  discouraged,  he 
was  not  disheartened.    In  1802, "  The  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border**  obtained  a  more  fortunate 
destiny ;  and  about  three  years  afterwards  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  completely 
established  the  fame  of  the  writer.    From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  poem,  the  life  of  the  poet,  until 
towards  the  close  of  it,  is  little  else  than  a  history 
of  his  writings.    Marmion  issued  from  the  press  in 
1808 1  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  1810 ;  Don  Rode- 
rick, in  1811 ;  Rokeby,  in  1813;  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  in  1814;  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  Harold 
the  Dauntless,  appeared  anonymously ;  the  former, 
in  1813,  and  the  latter,  in  1817.    The  publication 
of   his    novels   and   romances    commenced   with 
Waverley,  in  1814.     In  1820,  Walter  Scott  was 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.    In  Ja- 
nuary, 1826, his  publishers  became  bankrupts;  it 
produced  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow, — not  only 
in  Edinburgh,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that,  through  their  failure,  he  was 
involved  in  pecuniary  responsibilities  to  a  roinous 


extent  He  encountered  adversity  with  manly 
fortitude  \  asked  and  obtained  from  his  creditors  no 
other  boon  than  time ;  and  in  about  foor  years  had 
actually  paid  off  nearly  £70,000  of  the  debt  The 
price  of  almost  superhuman  labour  was,  howevtry 
to  be  exacted.  In  1831  he  was  attacked  with  gift- 
dual  paralysis :  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  more  genial  climate  of 
the  south  of  Europe ; — the  experiment  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  restoring  him  to  health:. he  returned  to 
Abbotsford,  and  died  there  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1832.  His  loss  was  mourned,  not  only  by  his  own 
country,  but  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  globe  i 
for  his  fame  had  spread  throughout  all  parts  of  it  t 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  language  into  which  his 
works  have  not  been  translated.  The  kindness  of 
his  heart,  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  th« 
thorough  goodness  of  his  nature,  were  appreciated 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance  i 
but  his  genius  is  the  vast  and  valuable  property  of 
mankind. 

In  person,  he  was  tall,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  powerful  and  robust  man.  His  countenance 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  artists  in  abundance  | 
the  justest  notion  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the  butt 
of  Chantry.  Its  expression  was  peculiarly  benevo- 
lent; his  forehead  was  broad,  and  remarkably 
high. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  com- 
ment upon  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  his 
lame  as  a  poet  was  eclipsed  by  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  greater 
magnitude  drew  from  him,  by  degrees,  the  popularity 
he  hal  so  long  engrossed.  Yet  we  venture  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  either 
to  be  forgotten,  his  poems  will  outlive  his  prose  \ 
and  that  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  perish  before 
Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  We  can  find 
no  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  the  former  that  we 
may  not  find  in  the  latter.  A  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  story,  glorious  and  true  pictures  of 
scenery,  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  character, 
clear  and  impressive  accounts  of  ancient  customs, 
details  of  battles — satisfying  to  the  fancy;  yet 
capable  of  enduring  the  sternest  test  of  truth — are 
to  be  found  in  the  one  class  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  most  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious verse ;  and  the  style  is  undoubtedly  such  as 
equally  to  delight  those  who  possess  and  those  who 
are  without  a  refined  poetical  taste. 
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Tm  poem,  cot 


iffered  to  the  publir,  is  intended 
n   the  borien  of  EnBlind  inil 


elenlly  previiled 

Scollmd.     The  inBioitinn,  living  m  «  nwc  v""' 
ptilonl  Slid  p»rtly  wwlilie,  ind  combining  habil 
of  eodstint  depredation  with  the  Influente  of  »  nid 
ipitit  ot  chiralry,  wete  often  engiged  in  tetat 
highly  lUiceplible  of  poflical  ornament.     A»  111 
deKription  of  swntry  and  roannen  wat  more  th 
0)JMt  of  the  »uIhor.  than  a  combined  ind  regoli 
DunliTe,  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Metrical  Roman< 
iras  adopted,  which  Bllowi  jrrealer  latitude  in  th 
nipcct  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignil 
of  »  regular  poem.     The  lame  model  offered  other 
(acJUtles.ai  il  permits  an  occasional  altenlio 
measure,  which,  in   come  degree,  autboiijes  me 
(jHKge  ot  rhythm  in  the  te»t.     The  machinery 
also,  adopted    from    popular  belief,  would   have 
■eemed  puerile  in  a  poem  which  did  not  patlakc 
of  the  rudeneis  of  the  old  ballad,  or  Metrical  Ro- 

For  these  reasons,  the  poem  was  pot  into  the 
moulh  of  an  andenl  minjtrel,  Ibe  la»t  of  the  race, 
who,  as  be  is  supposed  to  hale  lurvived  the  Revo- 
lution, roighl  have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refine- 
ment of  modem  poetry,  without  losing  Ibe  sim- 
plicily  ot  bis  original  model.  The  date  of  (he  Ule 
ilielf  is  about  the  middle  ot  the  Kixleenlh  century, 
when  molt  of  the  penonigea  actually  flourished. 
The  lime  occupied  by  the  action  is  three  nights 


INTROOBCTION. 


gray. 


The  way  was  long,  the  wind  wa 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old  i 
Hii  wilhei'd  chceic,  and  Iteii 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  belter  day 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  binli  was  he. 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry  i 
-      woll-a-]ayr  thei    "  ■    ~"" 


Hiilt 


And  he,  neglected  and  i 
Wiih'd  to  be  with  them,  ano  ai  resi. 
Mo  more,  on  prancing  polfrey  bonie. 
He  caroU'd.  light  as  Urk  at  mom, 
No  longer  courted  and  caress  "d, 
High  placed  in  ball,  a  welcome  gue«l. 
Ho  pour'd.  to  lord  and  lady  gay 


The  bigots  of  the  iron  ti 

Had  call'd  his  harmlen 

A  wandering  harper,  sc. 

He  begg'd  bit  bread  troi 

And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 

The  harp  •  king  had  loved  to  bear. 

He  paas'd  where  Newark's  stalely  hjwct 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow'a  birchen  bowet: 
The  mioslrel  gaied  with  wbbful  eye- 
No  humbler  testing  place  wu  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last, 

ibattled  portal-arch  he  pui^ 


illhedi 


;heu*  mark'd  his  wMiy  fKi. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reieiend  face. 
And  bade  her  page  Ihe  menials  tell. 
That  they  should  lend  Ihe  old  mas  srelli 

For  the  had  known  adtenity. 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree*  j 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty'i  bloom. 
Had  wept  o'er  MonmODtb'a  bloody  tomb. 
When  kindne<i9  had  his  wuili  (upplied. 
And  Ihe  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  bis  minstrel  pride : 
And  he  liegan  to  talk  anon, 
Otgood  Earl  Francis.t  dead  and  gooe. 


dot  E: 


I  Wall 


mCiod! 


I  bailie  rode : 
And  how  foil  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Bnceleuch  t 
And,  would  Ihe  noble  dutcbesi  itiga 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  ttnio. 
Though  stiff  his  band,  his  voice  though 
He  thought,  e'en  yet,  the  sooth  to  speal 
That  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  e»r. 


Thcl 


!  aged  m 


n  obtain^  i 


But,  when 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  ho  wish'd  his  boon  denicdt 
Car,  when  to  tune  his  harp  Ix  tried. 
His  trembling  hind  had  hat  tbe  ease. 
Which  marks  sccurily  to  please: 
And  wenes,  long  post,  ot  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  liarp  in  vain. 
The  piling  duchess  praised  its  chime. 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  tiBW 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  be  would  full  Eiin 
He. 


ughtlo 


log  Igaio. 


iie°e. 

\>ScolI,EarlpfBiKclf 


da  of  BuccleiKh,  and  ^li 


■udEiUier  bub*  tat 
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not  frtmed  for  village  churls, 

high  dftmes  and  mightj  earli ; 

playM  it  to  King  Cbaxlei  tbt  good, 
bt  kept  conrt  in  Holyrood  i 
Kh  be  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 
3g  Ibigotten  melody, 
be  ttringa  his  fingers  stray*d, 

ancertain  warbling  made, 
t  be  shook  his  hoary  head, 
ten  be  caught  (be  measure  wild, 
I  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled  $ 
thten'd  up  his  faded  eye, 
U  a  poet's  ecstasy ! 
Ing  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
(pt  the  sounding  chords  along : 
etent  scene,  the  future  lot, 
Is,  bis  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 
flSdence,  and  age's  frost, 
rnll  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
lank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
et's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 

bile  bis  harp  responsive  rung, 
thus  the  LATEST  MnisTBZL  sung. 

Canto  I 

I. 

t  was  over  in  Branksome  tower, 

adye  bad  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 

r  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell, 

bear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 
a,  shield  us  well ! 

wight,  save  the  ladye  alone, 
I  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

II. 
s  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all  { 
and  page,  and  household  squire, 
lirough  the  lofty  ball, 
rded  round  the  ample  fire ; 
bounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 
etch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
I,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 
eviotstone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

in. 

twenty  knights  of  fame 

leir  shields  in  Branksome  hall  $ 

twenty  squires  of  name 

them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall ; 
end-twenty  yeomen  tall 
id  duteous  on  them  all : 

were  all  knights  of  metal  true, 
nen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 

m  were  sheathed  in  steel, 

•d  sword,  and  spur  on  heel ; 

ted  not  their  harness  bright, 

'  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

>y  lay  down  to  rest, 

tb  eorslet  laced, 

a  buckler  cold  and  bard ; 

!j  carved  at  the  meal 

Ji  gloves  of  steel, 

drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 


V. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mailclad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  i 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 
Barbed  with  firontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood  axe  at  saddle  bow, 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall  x 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  halL 

VI. 
Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm*d,  by  night  ? 
They  watch  to  hear  the  bloodhound  baying  $ 
They  watch  to  hear  the  warhom  braying  i 
To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming  i 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming ; 
They  watch  'gainst  Southern  force  and  guile; 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome 's  lordly  towers. 
From  Warkworth,  or  Nawortb,  or  merry  Carlisla. 

VII. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  halL— 

Bfany  a  valiant  knight  is  here  i 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Walter  fell ! 
When  startled  burghers  fled  afar. 
The  furies  of  the  border  war ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's*  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

VIIL 

Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No  !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew. 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs  their  own  red  falchions  slew ; 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar. 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent ; 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  ladyc  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear ! 
Vengeance  deep  brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  wo  s 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain. 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 

*  Tbc  war  cry,  or  ^>^ei\ti^'^rac^^%>'^QR:^x  ^»»u 


coo 


SCOTT. 


Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan, 
Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee— 

M  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 
M7  father's  death  revenged  shall  be  !** 

Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 

To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 


All  loose  her  negligent  attire, 
All  loose  her  golden  hair. 

Hong  Margaret  o'er  her  slanghter'd  sire. 
And  wept  in  wild  despair. 

But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 
Had  filial  grief  supplied ; 

Fpr  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear. 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide : 

Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 

Dared  she  to  look  for  syropatiiy. 

Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 
With  car  in  arms  had  stood. 

When  Matbouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 
All  purple  with  their  blood ;     • 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  would  wed. 
Would  see  her  on  her  djing  bed. 

XI. 

Of  noble  race  the  ladye  came  $ 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame. 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie ; 
He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name. 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said  he  changed  bis  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

Saint  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall. 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wall ! 

XII. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

He  taught  that  ladye  fair, 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide,      ^ 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's*  red  side  ? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round  ? 

xin. 

At  the  sullen  moaning  sound. 

The  bandogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And,  firom  the  turrets  round, 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near. 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night. 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear ! 

*  Anowr,  a  precipitous  bank  of  earth. 


XIV. 

From  the  tonnd  of  Teviofi  tide. 
Chafing  with  the  moantaio^  tide. 
From  the  groan  of  the  windtwong  oak, 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  voice  of  the  eoming  stocin. 

The  lady  knew  it  well ! 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  flood  that  ipokt, 
And  he  csOl'd  on  the  spirit  of  the  ftD. 

XV. 


**  Skep'kt  thoQ,  brother  ?** 

MomrrAor  fpour. 

«  Brother, 
On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 
From  Craig-crosa  to  Skelfhillpen, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 
Merry  elves  their  morrice  paeiDg, 

To  atrial  minstrelsy. 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  traeiagt 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet  * 
Up,  and  list  their  music  tweet  !** 

XVL 

BIVEft  SPIBIT. 

**  Tears  of  an  imprison'd  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream  1 
Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow  lades. 

Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale 
Tell  me,  thou,  who  view^t  the  stars. 
When  shall  cease  the;(e  feudal  jars. 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  f** 

xvn. 


MOUNTAIN  SPIMT. 

**  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doA  roQ 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole  s 
The  northern  bear  lowers  black  and  grin  1 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim: 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far. 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star  { 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree ! 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome*s  tower. 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  l>e  free." 

XVIIL 

The  unearthly  voices  ceased. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near ; 
For  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with  pride  ^■ 
"Your  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Blargarot  be  oar  foemanl  bride  I 
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XIX. 

i  fought  tbe  lofty  hall, 
nitoy  a  bold  retainer  laj, 
i  jocimd  din,  among  them  all, 
1  fmraned  his  infant  play, 
mosstrooper,  the  boy 
mebeon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
S  the  hall,  right  merrily, 
ic  foray*  rode. 

ded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old, 
1  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 
^  hearts,  of  nigged  mould, 
tnbbom  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
:ay  warriors  prophesied, 
e  braTe  boy,  in  future  war. 
Be  the  unicorn's  pride, 
be  ereseent  and  the  star. 

XX. 

)  forgot  her  purpose  high, 
ment,  and  no  more ; 
mt  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye, 
paused  at  the  arched  door  $ 
B  amid  the  armed  train, 
to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 

XXL 

tocstrooping  Scott  was  he, 
iQch'd  border  lance  by  knee ; 
k>lway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss, 
he  knew  the  paths  to  cross  i 
nms,  by  desperate  bounds, 
id  Pereyl  best  bloodhounds ; 
nr  Liddel,  fords  were  none, 
raid  ride  them  one  by  one  $ 
lim  was  time  or  tide, 
H  snow,  or  July's  prides 
lim  was  tide  or  time, 
midnight,  or  matin  prime  t 
heart,  and  stout  of  hand, 
rore  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
8  outlawed  had  he  been, 
nd*!  king,  and  Scotland's  queei. 

XXII. 

iam  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need 
Be  on  the  wightest  steed ; 

to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 

eome  to  fidr  Tweed  side ; 
elrose's  holy  pile 
i  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 
be  fother  well  from  roe ; 
hat  the  faited  hour  is  come, 
•night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
'in  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  t 
rill  be  Saint  Michael's  night, 
igh  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright ; 
TOSS  of  bloody  red, 
t  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIII. 

e  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 
thou  for  food  or  sleep ; 
11,  or  be  it  book, 
eight,  thou  must  not  look ; 
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If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lom ! 
Better  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  bom." 

XXIV. 

«  0  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapplegray  steed. 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  warrior  'gan  say, 

"  Again  will  I  be  here ; 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done, 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Wert  my  neck-verse  at  Haribee."* 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  deep  descent  he  pass'd. 
Soon  crossM  the  sounding  barbican  ,t 
And  soon  the  Teviot's  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod  x 
He  pass'd  the  peelf  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand  i 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  moathill's  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round  t 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night  s 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVL 

The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  markr* 
'*  Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 
«  For  Branksome,  ho !"  the  knight  rejoin'd. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviot  side, 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 

Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslie  hill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 
For  many  a  mile  the  Roman  way.^ 

xxvn. 

A  moment  now  he  slack 'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band. 
And  loosen 'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Mintocrags  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Bamhill  hew'd  bis  bed  of  flint ; 
Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
'Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye. 
For  many  a  league,  his  prey  could  spy ; 
Cliffs  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn ; 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year, 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
When  some  sad  swain  xball  teach  the  grove, 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love. 

*  HaribeefXhe  place  of  execating  the  Border  marauders 
at  Carlisle.  The  neck-vert  is  ihe  beginning  of  the  fifty, 
first  psalm,  ASserere  nuiy  4rc.  anciently  read  bj  criminals, 
claiming  the  benefit  of  cleii^j. 

t  Barbican^  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  feudal 
castle. 

t  Peel,  a  Border  lower. 

%  An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  through  part  of 
Roxbuighahire. 

8E 
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XXVIIl. 
UncYialleng^,  thence  past  Delonine 
To  SAcient  Riddeirs  fair  domain, 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come, 
Cresting  each  wave  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad. 
Might  bar  the  bold  mosstrooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low, 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddle-bow  t 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen  i 
For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  arm'd  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say, 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 
Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  our  ladye's  grace, 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  moor  the  marchman  won. 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon, 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  mom  arose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Car  were  foes  $ 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 
Bore  down  Buccleuch'5  retiring  clan. 
Till  gallant  Cessford's  heartblood  dear 
Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  border  spear. 

XXXI. 

Jn  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast. 
And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 
And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 
Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran ; 
Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichens  gray, 
Rose,  dimly  huge,  the  dark  abbaye. 
When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 
Now  midnight  laudsf  were  in  Melrose  sung. 
The  sound  upon  the  fitful  gale 
In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 
Like  that  wild  harp  whose  magic  tone 
Is  waken *d  by  the  winds  alone. 
But  when  Melrose  he  reach 'd,  'twas  silence  all ; 
He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall, 
And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  walL 

Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  master's  fire  and  courage  fell : 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy : 

*  Bardtd^  or  barbed,  applied  to  a  hone  accoutred  with 
4«feiMive  amaour. 
t  Laud^t  the  midnigbi  senrica  of  the  CatMIc  church. 


And,  diffident  of  present  praise. 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  dayt. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  Umg, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 

The  dutchess  and  her  daughter*  £ur. 
And  every  gentle  ladye  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody  t 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  wit  clear. 
And  much  they  longed  the  rett  to  bear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  aged  man. 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 

Canto  II. 

L 

Ir  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  arc  black  in  night 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower  i 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem'd  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory : 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  UTe  and  die; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rare. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  maah  gnie, 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while-^ 

Then  view  Saint  David's  ruin*d  pile  i 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fidr ! 

n. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there; 
Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair: 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong. 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 
«  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  ?" 
«  From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried ; 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide: 
For  Branksome 's  chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  sonll  repose. 

III. 
Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod ; 
The  arched  cloisters,  far  and  wide. 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride ; 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  entcr'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest. 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 


IV. 


M 


The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  tbee  by 
Says  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 


e  AvmlaifUt  viaor  of  the 
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t  to-night  I  shall  wmtch  with  thee, 
n  the  treuure  of  the  tomb.*' 
Acloth  conch  the  monk  arose, 
toU  his  stiff^DM  limbs  he  learM  | 
id  yean  had  flung  their  snows 
thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 

Dgely  on  the  knight  look'd  he, 

is  blue  eyes  gleamM  wild  and  wide ; 

irest  thou,  warrior  ?  seek  to  see 

hearen  and  hell  alike  would  hide  ? 

it,  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 

ihirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn : 

iscore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

ces  those  flinty  stones  have  worn  i 

K>  little  to  atone 

ring  what  should  ne*er  be  known 

thou  thy  every  future  year 

•less  prayer  and  penance  drie, 

thy  latter  end  with  fear — 

laring  warrior,  follow  me !" 

VI. 
5,  &ther,  will  I  none ; 
low  I  hardly  one  ; 
or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tsrry, 
itter  an  Ave  Mary, 
ide  OD  a  Border  foray  t 
yer  can  I  none  ; 
Be  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone." 


vn. 

the  kni^t  lookM  the  churchman  old, 
lio  he  sighM  heavily ; 
i  himself  been  a  warrior  bold, 
igfat  in  Spain  and  Ita^. 
raf^t  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by, 
limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 
hi— 

r  and  iaint,  he  led  the  way, 
oister'd  round,  the  garden  lay : 
d  arches  were  over  their  head, 
ith  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

VUI. 

herbs,  and  flow'rets  bright, 

rith  the  dew  of  night ; 

■or  flowVet,  glisten'd  there, 

irved  ia  the  cloister'd  arches  as  fair. 

3k  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 

into  the  night  he  look'd  forth ; 

and  bright  the  streamers  light 

daadng  in  the  glowing  north. 

e  seen,  Ui  £ur  Castile, 

oath  in  glitt*ring  squadrons  start ; 

he  flying  gennet  wheel, 

nrl  the  unexpected  dart 

>y  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 

I  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 

elench'd  postern  door, 
ter'd  now  the  chancel  tall: 
iM  roof  rose  high  aloof 
s,  lofty,  and  light,  and  small ; 


The  keystone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aUle, 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille : 
The  corbells^  were  carved  grotesque  aipd  grim ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  cIustcrM  shafts  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around, 
Seem*d  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound. 

X. 

I  Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven. 
Shook  to  the  cold  night  wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale  $ 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
0  gallant  chief  of  Otterbume ! 

And  thine,  dark  knight  of  Liddesdale ! 
0  fading  honours  of  the  dead  .* 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  ! 

XI. 
The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint. 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  died  i 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XIL 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone ; 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below ;) 
Thus  spoke  the  monk,  in  solemn  tonej 

**  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  wo  | 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  cross  of  God: 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 

XIII. 
**  In  these  far  climes,  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott ; 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone ; 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin  j 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within. 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 
**  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 
His  conscience  was  awakened  f 


*  Corhell9t  the  projeaions  fnnn  which  the  arches  sprli^ 
UBitally  cut  >n  a  fantastic  face  oc  mask. 
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He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed  i 
I  WIS  in  Sptkk  when  the  morning  rose, 
Bat  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said. 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid  t 
They  would  rend  this  abbaye's  massy  nave. 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

- 1  swore  to  buy  his  mighty  book, 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid. 

Save  at  the  chief  of  Branksome*!  need  s 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er. 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  Saint  Michael's  night, 

When  the  bell  tolled  one,  and  the  moon  rote  bright  $ 

And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stain'd  red. 

That  his  patron's  cross  might  o'er  him  wave. 

And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  wizard's  grave. 

XVI. 

"  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread, 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid ! 

Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  past ; 

The  banners  waved  without  a  blast:" — 

^till  spoke  the  monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  one. 

I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 

Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 

Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed  ; 

Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 

And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 

"  Lo,  warrior  I   now,  the  cross  of  red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  light. 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night ; 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 
Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone, 
Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon ; 
"He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  ; 
And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  his  wither'd  hand, 
'  The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart,  to  the  task  he  went ; 

His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent, 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 

Till  the  toil  drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

1  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 

How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 

Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 

And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof ! 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright ; 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light ; 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  monk*8  cowl  and  visage  pale, 
Jpanced  on  the  dark  brow'd  warrior's  mail, 

And  ki«9'd  his  waving  pAume. 


Before  their  eyes  the  wiard  lay. 
As  if  he  bad  not  l>ecn  dead  a  day. 
His  boaiy  beard  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  o)d| 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  roimdy 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  bakiric  boandy 

Lil^e  a  pilgrim  trom  beyond  the  sea  i 
Hit  left  hand  held  his  book  of  m%ht| 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right  i 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  hia  kaeet 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look ; 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unmflled  was  his  faee    ■ 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  gnet. 

XX. 

Often  had  Williara  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awei 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own*d : 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  bead  swam  roond. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  ht  mw. 
Bewilder*d  and  unnerved  be  atootf. 
And  the  priest  prayed  fervently  aad  lamii 
With  eyes  averted,  prayed  be  ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  foj^ 

Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said  f^ 

**  Now,  speed  thee  what  tboo  hast  to  do. 

Or,  wan  ior,  we  may  dearly  rue  ; 

For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon. 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  r^* 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

From  the  cold  hand  the  mighty  book. 

With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  boond  s 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  CrownM: 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 

Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  sight 

XXII. 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb. 

The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom ; 

For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stui 

few: 
And,  as  the  knight  and  priest  withdrew. 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  panM, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man  s 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  bow  the  truth  may  l>e ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 

M  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  father  said ; 
V«  K.'Q&^^\mk^«%  VR  on  death-bed  laid. 
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ear  Ladye,  and  sweet  Saint  John, 
unilB  for  tiie  deed  we  have  done  !*' 
rtnrnM  him  to  his  cell, 

a  pn^er  and  penance  sped  i 
wcwemt  met  at  the  nomitlde  hell, 

of  Saint  Mary*lB  aisle  was  dead ! 
»«  was  the  hody  laid, 
elMp'd  hMi,  as  if  still  he  pray'd 

XXIV. 
»«atbM  free  in  the  morning  wind, 
lis  faardiliood  to  find  $ 
when  he  passM  tiie  tombstones  gray 
» roimd  the  fair  Abhaye ; 
tic  book,  to  his  bosom  prest, 
Md  upon  his  breast  { 
la,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined, 
the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
m  he  when  tiie  dawn  of  day 
^ten  Cheriot  gray ; 
see  the  cheerftil  light, 
Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might 

XXV. 

1  brighten'd  Cheviot  gray, 

ttd  brighten'd  the  Carter's*  side, 

i^eath  the  rising  day 

anksome  towers  and  Teviot  tide. 

ids  told  their  warbling  tale ; 

Een'd  every  flower  that  blows) 

forth  the  violet  pale, 

id  her  breast  the  mountain  rose ; 

r  than  the  rose  so  red, 

ttan  the  violet  pale, 

ift  her  sleepless  bed, 

it  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

air  Margaret  so  early  awake, 

her  kirtle  so  hastilie : 

Iktn  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 

»> 

nhle  her  slender  fingers  to  tie  ? 
he  stop,  and  look  often  around, 
idea  down  the  secret  stair; 
MS  she  pat  the  shaggy  bloodhound, 
nes  him  up  from  his  lair : 
k  she  passes  the  postern  alone, 
the  watchman's  bugle  blown  ? 

xxvn. 

iteps  in  doubt  and  dread, 
itdifiil  mother  hear  her  tread ; 
Mwsses  the  rough  bloodhound, 
ice  should  waken  the  castle  round ; 
nan's  bogle  is  not  blown, 
h«r  iiMter-lather's  son ; 
tides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

t, 

iron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight 

xxvnL 

t  and  ladye  fair  are  met, 

the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set. 

lio  on  the  bonier  of  England,  above  Jedburgh. 


A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 

To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall. 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid. 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red  { 

When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  riband  prest  | 

When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 

Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold,—- 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair 

With  Margaret  of  Branksome  mi^t  compare ! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy : 

Yonr  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  $ 

And  how  the  knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove } 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  sigh'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  sti^'d, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

Alas !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain ! 
My  harp  has  lost  th*  enchanting  strain  $ 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove  t 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  Umbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold  { — 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXL 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld. 
The  baron's  dwarf  his  courser  held. 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spArt 
That  4warf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true,  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  baron  a  hunting  rode. 
Through  Redesdale's  glen,  but  rarely  trod. 
He  heard  a  voice  cry,  <*  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 
And,  like  a  tennis-ball  by  racquet  tost, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape. 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  somewhit  dismay 'd ; 
'Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade 

To  rid  him  of  his  company  { 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  ran  four, 
And  the  dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXIL 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  saidt 
This  elfish  dwarf  with  the  baron  staid  t 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock  t 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd, 
I  And  often  murm\ii'A,**l.oiX\  \a^X\  VwXV^ 
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He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  Utberlie, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he  | 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain  i 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain, 
An*  had  it  not  been  his  ministry. 
All,  between  home  and  and  hermitage, 
TalkM  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  goblin  page. 

XXXIIL 

For  the  baron  went  on  pilgrimage, 
And  took  with  him  this  elfish  page. 

To  Mary's  chapel  of  the  Lowes ; 
For  there,  beside  our  lady's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make. 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  ladye  of  Branksome  gathered  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command  % 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain, 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  Saint  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
Bat  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  baron  away. 
They  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage. 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  goblin  page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears. 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears ; 
The  dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high. 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly ; 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat  dove  ;* 
The  dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein  ; 
Vaulted  the  knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene. 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

While  thus  he  pourM  the  lengthen 'd  tale. 
The  minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail ; 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observient  page. 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine. 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high. 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  dutchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see. 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously. 
The  precious  juice  the  minstrel  quaflfd  i 
And  he,  embolden 'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gayly  back  to  them  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  t>owl 
Swell 'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul } 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


*  WoodplgeoiL 


Cahto  m. 

L 

Ahd  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old ; 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dctd. 

And  that  I  might  not  ting  of  low  f 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream. 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 
How  could  I  name  love^  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  harp  to  notes  of  flame ! 

IL 
In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherdli  rtcd. 
In  war,  be  mounts  the  warrior'k  steed  ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  caaip^  the  grove^ 
And  men  below  and  saints  above  i 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  hearen  is  love. 

HL 
So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  w< 
While  pondering  deep  the  tender 
He  rode  throufch  Branksome's  hawtfaotn  gracs. 
But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrilly— 

And  scarce  his  hemlet  could  he  don. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  bill 

A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  ^pple-graj. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splasb'd  with  di^: 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain  t 
He  scem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  livelong  ni^t  % 

For  it  was  William  of  Delorame. 


IV. 

But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  baron ^i  crest  i 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stem,  and  highy 

That  mark'd  the  foeman's  feudal  hatei 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply. 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know. 
That  each  was  others  mortal  foe  t 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  around. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage  ground. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayert 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  hir. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd,  nor  pnjM, 
Nor  saint  nor  ladye  call'd  to  aid  ; 
But  he  stoop'd  bis  head,  and  couchM  his 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder  cloud. 

VL 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  borderer  lent; 
ThA  ttjkhtXx  baron  backwards  beiit| 
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Bent  backwtrdt  to  his  horse's  tail, 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  ^le  i 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  arail, 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mailt 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton  past, 

Deep  in  his  bosom,  broke  at  last 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle  fast. 

Till  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

UurI'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  l>aion  onward  pass*d  his  course  | 

Nor  knew,  so  gid^y  roU'd  his  brain. 

His  foe  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

VII. 

But  when  he  rein'd  his  courser  round. 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 
He  bade  his  page  to  staunch  the  wound. 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay. 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate. 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
"  This  shalt  thou  do  without  delayi 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay  i 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away. 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day.** 

VIII. 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode  { 

The  goblin  page  behind  abode  t 

Hb  lord's  commands  he  ne'er  withstood. 

Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 

As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 

The  dwarf  espied  the  mighty  book ! 

Much  he  manrell'd,  a  knight  of  pride. 

Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ride : 

He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound. 

Until  the  secret  be  had  found. 

IX. 
The  iron  hand,  the  iron  clasp, 
Rctiitcd  k>ng  the  elfin  grasp ; 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone. 
It  ckwcd  as  he  the  next  begun. 
Tbote  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand. 
Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 
With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 
It  had  much  of  glamour  might. 
Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight  i 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall. 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 
A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  sheeling*  seem  a  palace  large. 
And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth  $— 
All  was  delusion,  naught  was  truth. 

X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell. 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 

*  A  shepherd's  but. 


So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain. 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more- 

"  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  !" — 

No  more  the  elfin  page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  book  to  pry ; 

The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Chriftiao  gore. 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak.^ 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thnve ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

XL 

Unwillingly  himself  he  addressM, 

To  do  his  master's  high  behest  t 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 

He  led  him  into  Branksome  hall. 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all  { 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say. 

There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 

E'en  to  the  ladye's  secret  bower  t 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread. 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 

He  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 

Was  always  done  maliciously  { 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground. 

And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the  wound. 

XIL 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court. 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport  i 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

Seem'd  to  the  boy  some  comrade  gay. 

Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play  ; 

On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  8tq||t 

Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out 

xin. 

He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook ; 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde. 
He  had  crippletl  the  joints  of  the  noble  child  ( 
Or,  with  his  finger  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen  t 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited  t 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd. 
And  laugh'd,  and  shouted, «  Lost !  lost  I  lost ! 

XIV. 

Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change. 
And  frighten'd,  as  a  child  might  be. 

At  the  wild  yell,  and  visage  strange. 
And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye. 
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The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  liljr  flower; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace, 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay, 

He  fearM  to  see  that  grisly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journeyM  on. 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray. 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

And  hark  !  and  hark !  the  deep-mouth'd  bark 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher; 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  bloodhound. 
His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  he. 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween,  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire. 
His  wet  cheek  glowM  *twizt  fear  and  ire ! 
He  faced  the  bloodhound  manfully, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid. 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay*d. 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  8tay*d, 

He  drew  his  tough  bowstring : 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  **  Shoot  not,  hoy  ! 
Ho !  shoot  not,  Edward — His  a  boy !" 

XVI. 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  checkM  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  queird  the  ban-dog's  ire ; 
He  was  an  Elnglish  yeoman  good. 

And  bom  i^Xancashire. 
Well  could  he  nit  a  fallow  deer^ 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear. 
No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close, 

Set  off  his  sunburn M  face ; 
Old  England's  sign.  Saint  George's  cross. 
His  barret-cap  did  grace ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side. 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied : 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII, 

His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  scantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he : 
His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span. 

No  larger  fence  had  he : 
He  never  counted  him  a  man 

Would  strike  below  the  knee; 
His  slacken 'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  bloodhound*!  band. 


xvra. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  hann. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  aim. 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee ; 
For  when  the  red  cross  spied  he. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violent^. 
**  Now,  by  Saint  George,"  the  archer  oks, 
**  Edward,  methinkt  we  have  a  prize ! 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courafe  free, 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  decree.** 

XIX. 

**  Tes,  I  am  eome  of  high  decree. 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Bueeko^i 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  southron  thou  shalt  de&rly  ne ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  ipsid. 
And  William  of  Dek>raine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott  from  Esk  to  tweed ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows  and  thy  bow, 
I'll  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow!** 

XX. 

**  Gramercy,  for  thy  good  will,  fair  boy  ? 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clao. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  mao. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  «dst 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thoult  make  them  work  upon  the  bariK. 
Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  ne. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  tbon 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  iatherli 


XXI. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay. 
For  so  the  dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  y^ung  bojj 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Bnocleiidi 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew  | 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  well  nigh  slew. 
He  tore  dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbutteerst 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess 'd. 
That  the  young  baron  was  possess'd  I 

XXII. 
Well,  I  ween,  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  ladye  had  soon  dispell'd : 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  lie. 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretch'd  akmg; 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  mosstrooper  wrong: 

*  Bandetievt  belt  for  carrying  ammaniUoiL 
t  HackbtUt€er,  musketeer. 
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despite  her  precept  dread, 
«  he  in  the  book  had  read ; 
l>rokeii  lance  in  his  bosom  stood, 
"•s  earthljr  steel  and  wood. 

XXIII. 
r  fht  splinter  from  the  wound, 
rith  m  charm  she  stanch'd  the  bloods 
i  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound  i 
iger  bj  his  couch  she  stoodi 
has  tm'^n  the  broken  lance, 
rashM  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 
alTed  the  splinter  o'er  and  o*er. 
of  Deloraine,  in  trance, 
e'er  she  tumM  it  round  and  round, 
ed,  as  if  she  gaird  his  wound. 
»  to  h^  maidens  she  did  sajr, 
he  should  be  whole  man  end  sound, 
thin  the  course  of  a  night  and  daj. 
g  she  toil*d ;  for  she  did  rue 
to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 

XXIV. 

d  the  day— the  evening  fell, 
lear  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
nun  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm  i 
I  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
and  blessM  the  lovely  hour ; 
«  fair  Blaigaret  loved  and  bleu*d 
IT  of  silence  and  of  rest 
liigh  turret  sitting  lone. 
Iced  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone  $ 

I  m  wild  note,  and,  all  between, 

t  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
den  hair  stream 'd  free  from  band, 
r  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 
«  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 
en  love  the  western  star. 

XXV.     . 

9m  star,  o*er  Penchryst  Pen, 

Mt  slowly  to  her  ken, 

veading  Inroad  its  vravering  light, 

its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 

red  glare  the  western  star  ?^ 

iM  beefCOD  blaie  of  war ! 

Donld  she  draw  her  tighten 'd  breath, 

II  fhe  knew  the  fire  of  death ! 

XXVL 

ifder  viewM  it  bUzing  strong, 
esr  his  war  note  loud  and  long, 
:  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 
wood,  and  liver  rung  around. 
ast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall, 
irtled  forth  the  warriors  all  i 
wnward,  in  the  castle-yard, 
any  a  torch  and  cresset  glared } 
>lms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
in  the  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost  i 
>earB  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
eeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

XXVII. 

rneschsil,  whose  silver  hair 

edden'd  by  the  torches'  glare, 
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Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud. 
**  On  Peochiyst  glows  a  bale  of  fire. 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire  i 

Ride  out,  ride  eut. 

The  foe  to  scout. 
Mount,  mount,  for  Branksome,*  every  man ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  cUn, 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout 
Te  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale ; 
For,  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Annstrongs  never  faiL — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
And  warn  the  warden  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise.*' 

XXVIII. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard  for  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rang. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprang  { 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes. 
And  out !  and  out ! 
In  hasty  route, 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth  i 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand 
Awaked  the  need-fire'sf  slumbering  brand. 

And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven : 
For  a  sheet  of  Aame,  from  the  turret  high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven. 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  clilT  were  seen ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  gjUnced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam^ 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ;§ 
On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  law ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  regent's  order. 
That  all  should  bowue|  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel  t 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang. 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peel ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar. 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 

*  Mount  for  Brank*onu  was  the  gathering  woit&#f  the 
Scotto.  t  Need:fire,  beacon. 

t  7hm,  a  mountala  lake.    $  Earnf  the  Scotibh  eagle. 
II  Doivne^  make  ready 
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Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 
Waa  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 
And  watchword  from  the  sleepless  ward  { 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Bloodhound  and  ban-dog  yeird  within. 

XXXI. 

The  noble  dame,  amid  the  broil, 
Shared  the  gray  seneschal's  high  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  ^mile  { 
Cheer *d  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought, 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught. 
Nor  in  what  time  the  truce  he  sought 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten, 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  naught. 

But  Leven  clans,  or  Tynedale  men, 
^    Who  came  to  gather  in  black  mail,* 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
80  pats'd  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 

Ceased  the  high  sound — the  listening  throng 
Applaud  the  master  of  the  song ; 
And  marvel  much.  In  helpless  age, 
80  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 
Htd  he  no  friend,  no  daughter  dear, 
«  His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer  | 
No  ton,  to  be  his  father's  stay, 
And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 
**  Ay,  once  he  had — ^but  he  was  dead  l**-~ 
Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head. 
And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal. 
To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  fall. 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 

Arose  a  father's  notes  of  wo. 

Canto  IV. 
I. 

Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more ; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warrion  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'dvhoret 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  roll'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

11. 
Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 

Its  earliest  course  was  doona'd  to  know 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
It  stain 'd  with  past  and  present  tears* 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me, 
It  still  reflects  to  memory's  eye 
Tke  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fen  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 


*  FrocecUon  moMj  «xaitiUBdL\ii  tcwknoMxt. 


Why !  when  the  volleying  miuket  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  I  not  beside  him  laid  ?— 
Enough — he  died  the  death  of  fame ; 
Elnough — ^he  died  with  conqiiering  Gmne! 

III. 
Now  over  border,  dale,  usd  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread; 
For  pathless  march  and  mountain  eell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  frighten 'd  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath,  the  peel's  rude  battlement; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropt  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers  the  watchman^  eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  eaa  spy. 
Which,  carling  in  the  rising  san, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gateward  cried — 
**  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 
Wat  Tin  linn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 
Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 
But  fled  at  morning ;  well  they  knew. 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower, 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower ; 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gatew^ard  said, 
"I  think  'twill- prove  a  warden-raid.*^ 

V. 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag. 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hagf 
Could  bound  like  any  Bilhope  stag. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain. 
A  half-clothed  serf|  was  all  their  train ; 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-browVi, 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
Laugh'd  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 
But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal ; 
A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow ; 
A  leathern  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 
A  border  axe  behind  was  slang ; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  died  with  gore ; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strength, 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 

Thus  to  the  ladye  did  Tin  linn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  English  foe. — 
**  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here. 
And  hot  lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear. 
And  all  the  German  hagbut-men. 
Who  long  have  lain  at  Askerten : 

*  An  Inroad  comanded  by  the  warden  In  psnoa. 
t  The  broken  ground  in  a  hoc.  % 
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■M  the  Liddel  at  curfew  bour, 
'd  my  little  lonely  tower  { 
leeeiTe  their  souls  therefor ! 
t  been  bum*d  this  year  and  more, 
1,  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 
guide  me  on  my  flight : 
I  chased  the  livelong  night 
A  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Grssme, 
upon  my  traces  came, 
im'd  at  Priesthaughscrogg, 
their  hortee  in  the  bog, 
gus  with  my  lance  outright— 
I  long  at  high  despite  t 
my  cows  last  Fastem's  night" 

VII. 
iry  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
ying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale  t 
they  could  judge  by  ken, 
lours  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
lusand  armed  Elnglishmen. 
hlle,  full  many  a  warlike  band, 
riot,  AUl,  and  Ettrick  shade, 
fleir  chiers  defence  to  aid. 
J  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste, 
iras  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lee ; 
ras  last  at  the  trysting  place 
It  lightly  held  of  bis  gay  ladye. 

VIII. 

Saint  Mary's  silver^ave, 
reaiy  Gamescleugh's  dusky  height, 

lances  Thirlestane  brave 
I  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
nred  flenr^e-luce  he  claims 
h  Ui  shield,  since  royal  James, 
.  hf  Fala^  mossy  wave, 
1  distinction  grateful  gave. 
h  mid  feudal  jars  ( 
a  save  Thirlestane  alone, 
march  to  southern  wars  ; 
e  in  feir  remembrance  worn 
r  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 
;  high  motto  shines  reveal 'd — 
ije  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX. 

might,  to  danger  steel'd, 
lany  a  mosstrooper  came  on : 
B  in  a  golden  field, 
and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 
t  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 
his  hands  round  Oakwood  tower, 
round  haunted  Castle  Ower ; 
'  Borthwick's  mountain  flood, 
•embosom'd  mansion  stood ; 
*k  glen  so  deep  below, 
I  of  plunder'd  England  low, 
retainers'  daily  food, 
ht  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
g  chief !  his  sole  delight 
light  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
the  flower  of  Yarrow's  charms 
might  tame  his  rage  for  arms ; 
in  age,  he  spum'd  at  rest, 
his  brows  the  helmet  press'd. 


Albeit  the  blanch'd  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow  t 
Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  band  j 
A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  lord 

Ne'er  belted  on  m  brand. 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band. 

Came  trooping  down  the  Todshawhill ; 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 
Hearken,  ladye,  to  the  tale. 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale.^ 
Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair. 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  earl  was  gentle  and  mild  of  mood. 
The  vassels  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rude  $ 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 
The  earl  to  fair  Eskdale  came. 
Homage  and  seignory  to  claim  t 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard,  a  heriot*  he  sought. 
Saying, «  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassel  ought 
— "  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed, 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 
Lord  and  earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou." 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire. 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattisons'  ire. 
But  that  the  earl  to  flight  had  ta'en, 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur, 
As  be  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muirt 
And  it  fell  down  a  dreary  weight. 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XL 

The  earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see. 

Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 

In  haste  to  Branksome's  lord  he  spoke. 

Saying—"  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke : 

For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold ; 

All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  have  and  hold  t 

Beshrew  thy  heart,  of- the  Beattisons'  clan 

If  thou  leavest  oip  Esk  a  landed  man  t 

But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone. 

For  be  lent  me  bis  horse  to  escape  upon." — 

A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 

Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold  ; 

To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain. 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta'en. 

He  left  his  merryman  in  the  midst  of  the  hill. 

And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still ; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain. 

To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  train. 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard.thus  he  said  :— 

**  Know  thou  me  for  th^  liege  lord  and  head  t 

Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame. 

For  Scots  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 

Give  me  in  peace  my  beriot  due. 

Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue. 

•  The  feudal  superior,  in  cenaln  cases,  was  entitled  t» 
the  beet  horse  of  the  vassal,  In  name  of  Herio^  or  Herb- 
zeld. 
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IVcrc  [ilted  on  echoing  kup  and  tcww. 
To  wlielm  the  tor  wilh  ittiXj  ihowtri 
Was  frequent  heard  tli*  cbtngtng  (imd, 
Anit  walehword  from  the  tlefplni  wud  t 
While,  weuied  by  (he  endle**  dia, 
Bioudhound  and  ban-dog  yeU<d  viUiilk. 

XXXI. 

The  nDlile  dnnie,  unid  tlw  bnil, 
Ebarril  the  gray  uneKhl"!  ki|h  tdl. 
And  fpulie  of  danger  vltli  ■  'mllii 
Cheor'd  t))e  young  knighb,  ud  tama^a  Mfi 
Held  wilh  the  eUeti  of  ripw  ■(■. 
Ifu  lidingi  of  Ibc  Gm  w«n  biMi|Mi  . ./ 

Nor  Df  bif  numben  kd«w  thay  m^  '  // 
Nor  in  whftt  tins  tli*  Inea  bi  MoghL^ 

And  olhert  tmnM  that  It  wn'  B) 

Bui  Leven  el»n>,  o(  TyniiUlr 
Who  came  Id  (athei  Id  U    ' 
AndLidde>dal«,wltl>« 

Might  diir*  ■ 


Why  !  when  (he  '  /(^ta 

Again  ■(  the  btr  /- 

Whywul-  ytiH&«n%Bt, 

Enongb— '  «  ta  MB  ol  aiotV 

xy. 

j(  TinliBtt  kad, 
'"'  Anterfeil^  lad, 

^Ifray  felt  Uie  might 
omen'd  etflih  freight, 
.cd.  ipning,  and  rear'd  amain, 
needed  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  ran. 
.  cat  Wat  Tblinn  miekla  toil 
To  drive  bun  bat  >  Beottiafa  mile  t 

ihallov  binok  they  eron'd. 
The  elf,  amid  the  ranninK  itream, 
"i«  figure  changed,  like  torm,  in  dreaa. 

And  Aed,  and  shouted, "Loat?  iMt!  lort!* 
Full  l^t  the  urchin  tan  and  taughM, 

loth  yard  ihatt 
Wbijlied  from  lUrtled  Tinlinn'i  yew, 
And  pierced  bii  ihoulder  thniiigfa  and  lliiin|b 
Although  the  imp  might  not  b*  (faun, 
And  though  the  wound  soon  beal'd  agaia, 

be  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain  i 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghaft. 
Rode  tnck  to  Bnokwine  fiety  faat. 

XVI, 

the  hill'i  iteep  Tei^  he  itood. 
That  loolii  o'er  Brankunne'i  towen  and  woDt 
And  martial  mnrniun  from  below, 
Proclalm'd  the  ipproacbing  wutheni  foe. 
Through  (be  diik  wood.  In  mingled  tooe, 
pipe)  and  buglei  blown : 
■]  neighing  he  could  ken, 
if  miiehing  men ; 


J,  broarter  than  the  raven's  nc« :  (wield. 

Thou,  Whiulade,  ehall  teach  him  hii  weapon  to 
And  over  him  hold  bii  fatbci'i  thicld." 

XIV. 
Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
'  Cared  not  to  face  the  ladye  uge. 
He  counlerteited  childith  fear. 
And  ahriek'd,  and  ihed  tall  many  ■  teu'. 
And  moan'd  and  plain 'd  in  manner  wUd. 

The  allend»nH  to  Ihe  l»dye  lold, 
Some  fairy,  luie,  bad  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  ao  fra*  and  bold. 
Then  wnUhful  wi>  the  nobte  dame  i 
She  lilii'h'ii  liluad-red  fur  very  ihime  !— 
-  Urv.<-v  ■  ere  (he  thu  liii  fiintncM  view , 
llFiicc  wilh  (he  weaklii 


While  broke  al 


The  . 


nayn' 


ji  kellle- 


copJC  appear; 

And.gliitcning  through  the  hawthorn*  greaa. 

Shine  bebn,  and  sbield,  and  ipear. 

XVII, 
Light  forayers  tint,  to  view  the  gtonnd. 


Spurr'd  tbeii 
Behind,  ii 

The  Kendal  nrcheii,  all  in  green. 
Obedient  to  (he  bugle  blaft. 

Advancing  from  the  wood  were  leen. 
To  liack  and  guird  (he  archer  bi 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  wen 


A  hnrdy  n 

Will 


m  Irtbing  bred. 


Ih  the  bannen  tail, 
eim'tl  u'er  Acre's  nmqoer'd  walL 
»lrel«  ai  they  match'd  in  order, 
"  N'uble   Lord    Dicre,  be  dwelli  0 


Behind  Ihe  Knelifh  bill  and  bow. 
The  mprceiiari»,  firm  anil  stow. 

Moved  on  (o  HgM  In  dark  array 
By  Conrad  lei)  of  Wolfenitein. 
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Who  brought  the  band  from  dlttftot  Rhine, 

And  fold  their  bkwd  fof  fofeiga  pej ; 
The  camp  their  home,  their  Uw  the  tword. 
They  knew  no  country,  own*d  no  lord. 
They  were  not  arm'd  like  England^  toM, 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns  i 
Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broider'd  o'er. 
And  moiting-homt*  and  tcarff  th^  were  i 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade  t 
And,  as  they  march'd  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XIX. 

But  louder  sdll  the  damour  gew. 

And  louder  still  the  nunstrels  blew. 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Bode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry ; 

His  men  at  arms,  with  glaive  and  spear. 

Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 

To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen  t 

With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 

60  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array, 

Till  full  their  lengthen 'd  lines  display  t 

Then  call*d  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand, 

And  cried, «  Saint  George  for  merry  England !" 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intMt, 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent  i 
80  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross  bow  { 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
GleamM  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan ; 
Falcon  and  culver,t  on  each  tower, 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whiils  of  sable  smoke. 
Where,  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  scathing  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reeked,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  pize,  the  bridges  fall, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  seneschaL 

XXL 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 

His  white  beard  o'er  his  breastplate  spread  j 

Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat. 

He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait; 

Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  prance. 

And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance  1 

In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 

Display 'd  a  peeled  willow  wandt 

His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 

Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  m  spear. 

When  they  espied  him  riding  out, 

t*ord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 

Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array,  ^ 

To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 

♦  Powder  flasks. 

t  Ancieni  pieces  of  Artillery. 


XXIL 

**  Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide. 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band, 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  ladye  redes  you  swithe  return  ; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum. 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest. 
Saint  Mary  !  but  we'll  light  a  brand. 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cnmberland.' 

xxin. 

A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  words 
«  May't  please  thy  dame,  sir  senesehal. 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show. 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go.** 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came ; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd. 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast  | 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue— 
O  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  wasthe  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made, 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said  t 


XXIV. 

"  It  irks,  high  dame,  my  noble  lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords  | 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see. 
All  through  the  western  wardenry. 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemen'S  ftrth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Delorain** 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain  | 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harriedf  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow*d  dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison  ;| 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison  1 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led, 
Shall  good  king  Edward's  page  be  bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased :— and  loud  the  boy  did  cry,<^ 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  lace, 
And  strove  to  seek  tfc<i^""'*'  embracsb 


•  An  asylum  faroatlawai 
t  NoteofassaulL 
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t  Plundersd. 
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A  moment  changed  that  ladye's  cheer  j 
Gu8h*d  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear  { 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round, 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd  j 
Then  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lockM  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 
UnalterM  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  replied  in  dauntless  mood : — 

XXVI. 

"  Sajr  to  jrour  lords  of  high  emprise, 

Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys 

That  either  William  of  Deloraine 

Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treason  stain. 

Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 

Hvalnst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good, 

Bat  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 

Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword. 

When  English  blood  swellM  Ancram  ford ; 

And  but  that  Lord  Dacre*s  steed  was  wight. 

And  bore  him  ably  in  the  flight, 

Himself  had  seen  him  dubb*d  a  knight 

For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 

God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine ; 

Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom  i 

Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  lords  their  purpose  urge, 
Take  our  definnce  loud  and  high ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge. 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXVII. 

Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claiiih^ 
Then  lightened  Thirlestane's  eye  of  flame ; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew : 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung, 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

**  Saint  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch  !*' 
The  English  war-cry  answered  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear  j 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

A.nd  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear ; 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown  :~- 
But,  ere  a  gray  goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

xxvni. 

*<  Ah  !  noble  lords !"  he,  breathless,  said, 
**  What  treason  has  your  march  betray *d  ? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far. 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught. 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-8chaw,t 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heap  like  auljumn  grain  } 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand, 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry  men  good. 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood  { 


*  Lyke-wake,  the  watching  a  corpse  previous  to  inter, 
t  YV^M/xm^cAow,  the  miliiaiy  array  of  a  country. 


And  Jedwood,  Esk,  and  Teviotdaley 

Have  to  proud  Angus  come ; 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 

Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I've  wander'd  long ; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  Eoglaiid, 

And  cannot  brook  my  country's  wrong  i 
And  hard  I've  spurr'd  all  night  to  sbow 
The  mastering  of  the  coming  foe. 


M 


XXIX. 

<*  And  let  them  come !"  fierce  Dacre  cried; 
*<  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  seas. 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towers  display^ 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid  !** — 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow  ; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre,  for  England,  win  or  die !" 

XXX. 

**  Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard,  **  calmly  hear. 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear  t 

For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ? 

But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 

In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 

Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thoasands  threes 

Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  ladye  made. 

Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid ; 

Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 

In  single  fight,  and  if  he  gain. 

He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  cross^ 

Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 

The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 

Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame.'* 

XXXL 

111  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother-warden's  sage  rebuke: 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  stay*d. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border-side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride ; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXIL 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  again 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain. 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band ; 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's  right. 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said  :— 
**  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome's  lord. 

Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  remain  t 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
Thtf  boy  his  liberty  shall  haTe« 
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Howe'er  it  fa)l<,  the  English  band, 
Cohaiming  Scots,  by  Scots  unhtnn'd. 
In  peaceful  mtrch,  like  men  unarm'd. 

Shall  straight  xetreat  to  Cumberlaiid.'' 

XXXIII. 
Unconscioas  of  the  near  relief, 
The  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 

Though  much  their  ladye  sage  gainsajr'd. 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true. 
From  Jedieood's  recent  sack  they  knew. 

How  tardy  was  the  regent's  aid : 
And  you  may  guess  the  noble  dame 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own. 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name. 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed. 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed. 

Beneath  a  castle,  on  a  lawn : 
They  fix'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn  j 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead. 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay. 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say, 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career, 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course  t 
But  he,  the  jovial  harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought, 

In  guise  which  now  I  say ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  black  Lord  Archibald's  battle  laws, 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scofBng  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong. 

Or  call  his  song  untrue ; 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride. 

The  bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  Teriot's  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stain 'd  with  blood  $ 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  wave 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom, 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb ; 

How  Ousenam*s  maidens  tore  their  hair. 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were.dead  and  dim. 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air  ? 
He  died  I — His  scholars,  one  by  one. 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone  $ 
And  I,  alas !  survive  alone, 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore. 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled, 
JAr  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused :  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  minstrelt  strain ; 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer,— 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 
Marveird  the  dutchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell, — 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare  j 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  gray  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 
In  sooth,  'twas  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

The  harper  smiled,  well  pleased  j  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear. 
A  simple  race !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires ; 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  to  trim  the  shortlived  blaze. 

Smiled  then,  well  pleased,  the  aged  man. 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 

Canto  V. 

I. 

•   Call  it  not  vain ; — they  do  not  err. 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
Who  say  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone. 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  cr3rstal  rill  { 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dii^es  round  his  grave. 

11. 
Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long. 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song, 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot, 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier: 
The  phantom  knight,  his  ftlory  fled. 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with  dead ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain : 
The  chief,  whose  anll|ae  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song. 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne, 
Seesy  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own. 
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His  ashes  ondistuiguish'd  lie, 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  diet 

His  groans  the  lonely  carems  fill, 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  till  j 

All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 
Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid, 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 
When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome's  towers, 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers  j 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear'd, 
And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard  | 
Bright  spears,  above  the  column's  dun. 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 
And  feudal  banners  fair  display M 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 

Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

Prom  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came  j 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas'  dreaded  name ! 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn. 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbume 

The  men  In  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
Nor  lists,  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far, 

And  shouting  still, «« a  home !  a  home  !" 

V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  tent, 

On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 

To  eveiy  chief  and  lord  they  paid 

Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid ; 

And  told  them, — how  a  truce  was  made. 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine  ; 
And  how  the  ladye  pray'd  them  dear, 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see. 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England's  noble  lords  forgot  j 
Himself,  the  hoary  seneschal. 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free. 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy. 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
Jn  his  pavilion  to  repose. 

VI. 

Now,  noble  dame,  perchanea  jon  ask, 

How  these  two  hostile  lAles  met  ? 
Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  itt| 


Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire,' 
Breathed  only  bkM)d  and  mortal  ire. 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows. 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviofh  strand  i 
They  met,  and  sate  them  mingled  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown, 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land : 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  gnspM, 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd  $ 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear } 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known. 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about  $ 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  Ok  day; 
And  some,  with  many  a  raeny  riioot. 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  root. 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

^  VII. 

Yet,  be  it  known,  bad  bvgles  blown. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged. 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  int«rchnnged. 

Had  died  with  gore  the  green. 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot  side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
Tvrixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  cfaange 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange. 

In  the  old  Border-day ; 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town. 
In  peaceful  merriment  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

VIII. 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay 'd  not  with  the  dying  day; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall     « 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone  j 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beaker's  clang: 
And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 

Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan ; 
And  revellers  o'er  their  bowls  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 
Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length,  the  various  clamours  died; 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill. 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide; 
Save,  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  pioftwnd. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer'k  sonnd 


*  A  son  of  knlib,  or  poniard. 
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Crom  tiw  nether  Hwd  $ 

17  a  bmj  hmnd  toilM  there,   * 

Alet  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square, 

1'  dread  harriers  to  prepare 

St  the  monow^  dawn. 

X. 

t  from  hall  did  soon  retreat, 

te  the  dame's  reproving  eye  $ 

k'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat, 

nan  J  a  stifled  sigh  t 

\j  a  noble  warrior  strore 

the  lower  of  Teriot's  loTe, 

nany  a  bold  ally.-— 

robbing  head  and  anzknis  heart, 

er  lonely  bower  apart, 

>ktn  sleep  she  lay  { 

8,  from  silken  coach  she  rose ) 

"et  the  banner*d  hosts  repose, 

iew*d  the  dawning  day  t 

le  hundreds  sunk  to  rest, 

>ke  the  loveliest  and  the  besL 

XI. 

ed  upon  the  Inner  coart, 

h  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay  $ 

Mnirsers*  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort, 

nng  the  livelong  yesterday ; 

11  as  death ;  till,  stalking  slow,— 

ingling  spurs  announced  his  tread,^ 

y  warrior  passM  below ; 

rhen  he  raised  his  plumed  head— 

ssed  Mary !  can  it  be  ? — 

as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers, 

Cf  through  Branksome's  hostile  towers, 

th  (iearless  step  and  free. 

id  not  sign,  she  dared  not  ipeak — 

le  page's  slumbers  break, 

lood  the  price  must  pay ! 

the  pearls  queen  Mary  wears, 

rgaret's  yet  more  precious  tears, 

bay  his  life  a  day. 

XII. 

t  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
f  bethink  you  of  the  spell 
it  sly  urchin  page ; 
his  lord  he  did  impart, 
de  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 
ght  from  hermitage, 
snged,  thus,  the  warder's  post, 
rt,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd, 
tl  the  vassalage : 
what  magic's  quaint  dbguise 
lind  lair  Margaret's  azure  eyes  ! 
arted  from  her  seat  $ 
rith  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
h  could  scarcely  master  love — 
Henry's  at  her  feet 

XIII. 
)  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
il  malicious  urchin  had 
ing  this  meeting  round ; 
py  love's  a  heavenly  sight, 
a  vile  malignant  sprite 
:b  DO  joy  is  found ; 
7tf 


And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  love  so  welL 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire, 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die  i 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  knight. 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight 

XIV. 
Their  warniu^  olast  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  eaoh  clan  t 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  round  the  lisU  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood ; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  favour'd  most 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  dame  $ 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
'Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestanet 
They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife— for,  lo ! 
Himself,  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from  pain. 
In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  dame  her  charm  successful  knew,t 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVI. 
When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain. 
The  stately  ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold  ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd, 
And  much  in  courteous  phrase  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb— his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff. 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined  { 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hose  with  silver  twined  1 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 


*  A  maitial  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the  bagpipes, 
t  See  p.  m  stanza  XXni. 
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Hence,  in  nide  phrase,  the  Borderen  still 
CaU*d  Doble  Howard,  belted  WUL 

XVII. 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  dame, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground  i 
White  was  her  wimple  and  her  veil, 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound. 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side. 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 
Without  his  aid  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deem*d  she  shudderM  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight ; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguessM, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast, 
When,  in  their  chair  of  crimson  placed, 
The  dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIII. 

Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleoch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view ; 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight. 
So  much  he  long'd  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield, 
Ai  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assignM 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In  king  and  queen,  and  warden's  name. 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford. 

On  peril  of  his  life ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  the  alternate  heralds  spoke : — 

XIX. 

SWOLISII    HERALD. 

Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight,  and  true,  and  freely  bom. 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave. 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn : 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

80  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause  ! 

XX. 

SCOTTISH    HERALD. 

Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight,  and  true,  of  noble  strain. 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain. 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soil'd  his  coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above  ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove. 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat. 

LORD   DACRE. 

Forward,  brave  champions  to  the  fight ! 
Sound  trumpets  !— 

LORD  HOME. 

God  defend  the  ri^ht !" 


Then,  Tevlot !  bow  thine  echoes  rang. 
When  bugle*sonnd,  and  trumpet  dang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 
And  in  *mid  list,  with  shield  poised  hi^ 
And  measured  step,  and  waxy  eye. 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XXL 

lU  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear, 
Te  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 
How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  tovnd. 
And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a 
For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long. 
And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong 
But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 
I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight  $ 
For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing. 
Seen  the  claymore  with  hayonet  clashing. 
Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-hoise  dashing 
And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 
To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life« 

XXIL 
*Tis  done,  'tis  done !  that  fatal  blow 

Has  stretch 'd  him  on  the  bkwdj  plaint 
He  strives  to  rise— Brave  Musgrave,  no ! 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again ! 
He  chokes  in  blood'-some  frieodlj  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  band. 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp ! 
O,  bootless  aid ! — Haste,  holy  friar. 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  ! 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven. 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaves  * 

XXHL 

In  haste  the  holy  friar  sped,-^ 
His  naked  foot  was  died  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran : 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror^  victory. 

He  raised  the  dying  man ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer ; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod ; 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  * 
Unheard  he  prays ; — the  death-pang'e  o^  I 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

XXIV. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight. 

The  silent  victor  stands : 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  bands. 
When,  lo  !  strange  cries  of  wild  surpnse. 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands  | 
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,  amid  the  thiongM  zmy, 

e  haste  gave  open  way 

If-naked  ghastlj  man, 

iwtiward  from  tiie  castle  ran  t 

i'd  the  harriers  at  a  hound, 

irild  and  haggard  look'd  around, 

dizsj,  and  in  pain  { 

ill  upon  the  armed  ground, 

€W  William  of  Deloraine ! 

idjre  sprung  from  seat  with  speed} 

i  each  marshal  from  his  steed ; 

1  who  art  thou,**  they  cried, 

hast  this  hattle  fought  and  won  ?" 

med  helm  was  soon  undone— 

nstoun  of  Teviotside ! 

I  &ir  prize  I've  fought  and  won  :*'^ 

the  ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

the  rescued  hoy  she  kiss'd, 
en  press*d  him  to  her  breast ; 
ier  all  her  dauntless  show, 
lit  had  throbbM  at  every  blow ; 

Lord  Cranstoun  deign'd  she  greet, 

low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet, 
not  tell  what  words  were  made, 
kmglas.  Home,  and  Howard  said-* 
r  Howard  was  a  generous  foe^ 
w  the  clan  united  pray'd, 
adye  would  the  feud  forego, 
gn  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
§Umn*9  lord  and  Teviot's  flower.  - 

XXVI. 

k'd  to  river,  look'd  to  hill, 
^t  on  the  spirit's  prophesy, 
roke  her  silence  stern  and  sttil, — 
yon,  but  &te,  has  vanquishM  me  { 
ifluence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
iotl  tide  and  Branksome's  tower, 
fide  is  quell'd,  and  love  is  free." 
k  £dr  Margaret  by  the  hand, 
reathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand ; 
hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave  she : — 
im  true  to  thee  and  thine, 
I  Im  true  to  me  and  mine ! 
clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be, 
i  is  your  betrothing  day, 
these  noble  lords  shall  stay, 
race  it  with  their  company. 

xxvn. 

hey  left  the  listed  plain, 

f  the  story  she  did  gain  t 

■anstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 

his  page,  and  of  the  book 

from  the  wounded  knight  he  took  j 

w  he  sought  her  castle  high, 

om  by  help  of  gramarye ; 

I  Sir  William's  armour  dight, 

>y  bis  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 

:  on  him  the  single  fight. 

r  his  tale  he  left  unsaid, 

ger'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid. — 

ot  the  ladye  to  betray 

Stic  arts  in  view  of  day  | 


But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came. 
Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame, 
From  his  foul  hands  the  book  to  save. 
And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave- 
Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 
Twizt  Margaret  and  'twizt  Cranstoun's  lord } 
Now  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 
And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 
While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows. — 
Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell ; 
One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  well. 

XXVHL 
William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  waken 'd  from  his  deathlike  trance  i 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain, 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 
Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield, 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved. 
Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved. 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 
Though  riide,  and  scant  of  courtesy. 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood. 
Unless  when  men  at  arms  withstood. 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe  t 

And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now. 
When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd  down ; 

Grief  darken 'd  on  his  rugged  brow. 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

XXIX. 

"  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here ! 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slowest  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark, 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three. 
Till  ransom 'd  for  a  thousand  mark, 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide. 

Till  one  or  both  of  us  did  die. 
Yet  rest  thee,  God !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here. 
Whose  word  is  snafle,  spur,  and  8pear,t' 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear. 
'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind, 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  couldst  wind. 


«  The  spectral  apparitloa  ofa  living  person, 
t  The  lands  ihal  over  Ouse  lo  Berwick  forth  do  bear. 
Have  lor  their  blazon  bad,  the  snafle,  spur,  and  spear. 
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Cheer  the  dark  bloodhoand  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bogle  rouse  the  fray ! 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Masgrave  were  alive  again."— 

XXX. 

So  rooumM  he,  till  Lord  Dacre*s  hand 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field. 
And  laid  htm  on  his  bloody  shield  ( 
On  levell'd  lances  four  and  four» 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  ^e  gale, 
Was  heard  the  minstrel's  plaintive  wail  | 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode{ 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore. 
Through  Liddesdale,  to  Leven's  shore  t 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  navt, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  tong, 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong  { 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  anear, 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  eari 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  minstrel's  wail, 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale : 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 
After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell, 
Why  he  who  touch 'd  the  harp  so  well, 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 
When  the  more  generous  southern  land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  aged  harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear. 
Liked  not  to  bear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy  ; 
Less  liked  he  still  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprized  the  land  he  loved  so  dear} 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Canto  VI. 

I. 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  ray  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well  ( 
For  him  no  minstrel's  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  j 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
Aod,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 


To  the  vile  dust,  from  wbcnec  he  tpniBg, 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  mod  vasang. 

IL 

0  Caledonia !  stem  ud  wikl. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires !  what  moftal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 
That  knits  me  to  thy  nigged  atnod ! 
Still,  as  I  view  each  well  known  aecne. 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  hMo, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  ■treoat  an  lilli 
And  thua  I  lore  them  better  ttill. 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  mo  ftiaj. 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeblo  waji 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  hioak. 
Although  it  chUI  my  wither'd  ehoek  | 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot's  ttone. 
Though  there,  foi^tten  and  mlono. 
The  bard  may  draw  his  porting  gma. 

in. 

Not  scorn 'd  like  me !  to  Branksomt  HaQ 
The  minstrels  came,  at  festive  call : 
Trooping  they  came,  from  nemr  and  fu. 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  wari 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  piepnrcd. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  ahaiod. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  ran. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate. 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate ; 
They  sound  th%  pipe,  they  strike  the  string 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  &ir 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight i 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver ; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs,  and  ringing  chainleto  aonndi 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cbe^ ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  fliet. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise. 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Udye  hi^ 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace. 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these  t— I  trust  right  well. 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell  { 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour  t 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part. 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangeroui  aits 
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if  for  faithful  troth  I  say, 

ladye  by  the  altar  stood, 
le  velvet  her  array, 

oo  her  head  a  crimson  hood, 
iris  embroider'd  and  entwined, 
with  gold,  with  ermine  lined  i 
I  sat  upon  her  wrist, 
a  leash  of  silken  twist. 

VL 

lial  rites  were  ended  soon  t 
nr  the  merry  of  noon, 
lie  lofty  arched  hall 
md  the  gorgeons  festival. 
and  sqnire,  with  heedfal  haste, 
V  the  rank  of  every  gottt ; 
ith  ready  blade,  were  there, 
1^  meal  to  carve  and  share  t 
o,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 
oely  peacock's  gilded  train, 
the  boar-head,  gamish'd  brave, 
leC  from  St.  Mary's  wave  i 
■igan  and  venison, 
It  had  spoke  his  benison  t 
I  the  riot  and  the  din, 
Bseath,  withont,  within ! 
I  the  lofty  balcony, 
mpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery ; 
Jiging  bowls  old  warriors  quafHd, 
1^  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 
d  yomig  knights,  in  tone  more  mild, 
fidr,  and  ladies  smiled, 
ed  l»wks,  high  perch'd  on  beam, 
our  joinM,  with  whistling  scream, 
M  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 
t  with  the  staghouods'  yells, 
the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 
deauz,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine, 
u  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
mirth  and  reveliy. 

Vil. 

B  page,  omitting  still 

■nityofill, 

w,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high, 

lebate  and  jealousy ; 

id.  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 

fleroe,  and  warm  with  wine, 
in  humour  highly  cross'd, 
M  steeds  his  band  had  lost. 
Is  to  words  succeeding  still, 
th  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthil  | 

hanghty  Rutherford, 
«  eall*d  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 
:  on  the  page's  saye, 
id  driven  these  steeds  away, 
rard.  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 
ing  discord  to  compose: 
lierford  right  little  said, 
I  glove  and  shook  his  head. — 
it  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
rad,  cold,  and  dreoch'd  in  blood, 

gored  with  many  a  wound, 
woodman's  lyme-dog  found; 
the  manner  of  his  death, 
his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath ; 


But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said, 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 

The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 
Now  sodght  the  castle  buttery. 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Wat  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-braes  i 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 
To  Howard^  merrry  men  sent  it  round. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
**  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  ^ir  bride  !** 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pall, 
Foam'd  forth,  in  floods,  the  nut-brown  ale, 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one. 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their  clan. 
Since  old  Buceleueh  the  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  clench  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thovght, 

Remember'd  him  of  Tinlinn's  yew. 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought, 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wifet 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm. 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm ; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer  i 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone ) 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint. 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spum'd, 
And  board  and  flagons  overturn  *d. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  b^an } 
Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran  i 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  grinn'd,  and  mutterM,  **  Lost  I  lost  I  lost !" 

X. 

By  this,  the  dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 

The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name: 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well. 

Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost  were  sure  to  win ; 

They  sought  the  beeves,  that  made  their  brotn. 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XL 

ALBERT  OmJBm. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 


ess 
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And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight. 
For  love  will  still  be  lord  of  alL 

BUthly  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

Bat  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done,  , 

Though  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all; 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall  t 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

XIL 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell. 
For  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

'  He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 
So  perish  all,  would  true  love  part. 
That  love  may  still  be  lord  of  alL 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love. 
For  love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

XIII. 

As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay. 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown'd  in  haughty  Henry's  court  t 
There  rung  thy  harp  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song ! 

The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? 

His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire, 
And  his,  the  bard'9  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 

They  sought  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  evening  came,  with  twinkling  star. 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  th'  Italian  peasant  stay'd. 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high, 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid, 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody 
80  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine. 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver  *  O  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  t>osom  knew. 


When  Surrey  of  the  demthlett  lay. 

Ungrateful  Tudor*s  sentence  slew  * 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown. 
His  harp  called  wrath  and  vengeaait  down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowtit, 
And,  faithful  to  hit  patron'i  name. 
With  Ho%rard  still  Fitztraver  caiM ; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  be. 
And  chief  of  all  hit  minstrelsy. 

XVL 

irrZTRATCB. 

'Twas  All-sonl's  eve,  and  Sorrey'i  heart  b«thig^ 

He  heard  the  midnight  l>cll  with  aiudow  sisrt. 
Which  told  the  mjrstic  hour,  appror hing  liglk. 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  bis  ait. 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  bcsirt. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roAr'd  tb«  ocean  gria; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  bis  part. 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  lissb, 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  sbt 
of  him. 


xvn. 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramaryc. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  bigb, 

A  hallow  *d  taper  shed  a  glimmering  Ught 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might  t 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talimaB, 
And  almagest,  and  altar, — nothing  bright  % 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watch-light  by  the  l>ed  of  some  departing  ■■b 

XVIII. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  *gan  spy. 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was 
gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant — ^but  how  passing  tah 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  loll 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray 'd  her  hazel  bait. 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pucd ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine 
Some  strain  that  seem'd  her  inmost  soul  to6aJ^— 

That  favour'd  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  liof. 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  LAdye  Geraldiite. 

XX. 

Slow  roll'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  Ibm, 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 

So  royal  envy  roll'd  the  murky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  master's  glorious  day. 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !    Heaven  repij 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line. 

The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway. 
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ry  bridal  bed,  the  plundered  sbriiie, 

er*d  Suirey'fe  blood,  tbe  tears  of  Genldioe ! 

XXI. 

1,  and  Soathero  chiefs  prolong 
I  of  If itstraver's  song : 
red  Henry's  name  as  death, 
)  stUl  held  the  ancient  faiths 
m  his  seat  with  lofty  air, 
»]d,  bard  of  brare  St  Clair ; 
who,  feuting  high  at  Home 
that  lora  to  battle  come. 
It  botm  where  restless  seas 
nd  the  storm-swept  Orcades ; 
St  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
md  islet,  strait  and  bay  i-* 
their  palace  to  its  &11, 
I  and  sorrow  fair  Kirkwall ! 
rt  he  mark*d  fierce  Pentland  rave, 
1  Odin  rode  her  wave ; 
h'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale, 
»bing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 
wonderful  and  wild 
re  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 

I  of  wild  and  wonderful 
nde  isles  mighty  Fancy  cull ; 
T  came,  in  times  afar, 
bklio*t  sons  of  roving  war, 
anan,  train  *d  to  spoil  and  blood, 
prepare  the  raven's  food  ; 
be  main  their  leaders  brave, 
cs  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 

Id  many  a  stormy  vale, 
had  told  his  wondrous  tale, 
'  a  Runic  column  high 
«M  grim  idolatry, 
had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
any  a  saga's  rhyme  uncouth,^ 
a-enake  tremendous  curlM, 
mstroos  circle  girds  the  world : 
read  Maids;  whose  hideous  yell 
he  battle's  bloody  swell : 
who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
le-death  like  of  the  tomb, 

the  ffraves  of  warriors  old, 
hions  wrench'd  from  corpses'  hold, 
e  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms, 
the  dead  arise  to  arms  ! 
and  wonder  all  on  flame, 
*B  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
'  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
1  a  milder  minstrelsy ; 
hing  of  the  northern  spell 
i  the  softer  numbers  well. 

XXIII. 

HAROLD. 

isten,  ladies  gay ! 
;hty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
note,  and  sad  the  lay, 
mms  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

oor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  ! 
Dtle  ladye,  deign  to  stay ! 


Rest  thee  in  castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

**  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 

To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water  sprite. 

Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

**  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathe  a  ladye  gay ; 

Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" 

« 'TIS  not  because  lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leada^the  ball. 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  hall. 

"  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If  tis  not  fiU'd  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  drear}'  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  $ 

Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock. 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  : 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavern *d  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  nncoffin'd  lie ; 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale : 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound. 

And  glimmer 'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiL 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair— 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle : 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 
Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  hall. 

Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 
A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all ; 

It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog. 

Drain  *d  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ; 
Of  no  eclipse  bad  sages  told  ; 

And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
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Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face, 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretch  *d  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast. 
And  chill  M  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 
Even  the  high  dame  stood  half  aghast, 
•^^.        She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast  t 
."VF        The  elfish  page  fell  to  the  ground, 

And,  shuddering,  mutter*d,  **  Found,   found, 
found !" 

XXV 

Then  sudden  through  the  darken*d  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  re4the  glare. 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame ; 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  { 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flash 'd  the  levinbrand, 
And  fiU'd  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke. 
As  on  the  elfish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thuader  long  and  loud. 

Dismay 'd  the  brave,  appaird  the  proud. 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  anns  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 
The  elfish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more ! 

XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all ; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  **  Gylbin,  come  !" 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down, 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  silence  pray'd  and  shook. 
And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 
But  none  of  all  the  astonish'd  train 
Was  so  dismay 'd  as  Deloraine : 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  bum, 
Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return  ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold— 
That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
A  shape  with  amice  tcrapp^d  around. 
With  a  ivrought  Spanish  baldrick  bound. 

Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  knew — but  how  it  matter 'd  not — 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott ! 

XXVII. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale. 
No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke. 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke: 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plif^t 


Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglat  make^ 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  woukl  tmke» 
To  Melroee  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  piaycffs  addnss^t 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  tows. 
Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Lowea, 
Some  to  the  holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  lady  of  the  Isle  i 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  makcL, 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  taKa, 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  slisaU  tsl, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michaells  souL 
While  vows  wera  ta*^!!,  and  pnjen  wt 

pray'd, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dane,  disraayM, 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magie^  aid. 

xxvm. 

Nought  of  the  bridal  wUl  I  tell. 
Which  after  id  short  spaee  befell  i 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughteia  isir 
Bless'd  Teviot's  flower,  and  Cranstoanls  heiri 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain^ 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  tha  daj 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine. 
When  pilgrim  chiefo,  in  sad  arraj. 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  shriaa. 

XXDL 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackloth  vast. 
And  arras  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  nnaath. 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  highdrawn  brtatb. 

Through  all  the  lengthen 'd  row  i 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  tbeir  pride, 

Foi^tten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glida 
To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down  | 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wava 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  many  a  gamish'd  niche  around. 
Stem  saints,  and  tortured  martyrs  firown^ 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar; 
With  sable  shroud  and  scapular. 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  doe. 
The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  came ; 
Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare. 
And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name : 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  abbot  stretch'd  his  hand. 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd  i 
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olj  eroM  k0  ngn'd  them  all, 
ly'd  tbej  mi^t  be  sage  in  hall, 
fortimate  in  field. 

iM  was  mug,  and  prayers  were  said, 
leiDB  requiem  for  the  dead ; 
lis  toll'd  oat  their  mighty  peal 
departed  spirit's  weali 
er  in  the  oiBce  close 
mn  of  intercession  rose  $ 
r  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
rf  Hi  burthen  of  the  song,-« 

B  OM,  OnS  ILLA, 

LTxr  axcLVM  nr  fatxlla  t 
the  pealing  organ  rung ; 
I  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
lose  ray  lay,  so  light  and  vain. 
M  holy  fiithers  sung. 

XXXL 

HTHF  rOS  THE  DEAD. 

17  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
beaTen  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
tower  shall  be  the  sinners  stay  f 
mil  be  meet  that  dreadful  day  f 

ihrhrelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
ming  heavens  together  roll  \ 
Umder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  deadt 

that  day,  tiiat  wrathful  day, 
Bsan  from  Judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
m  the  trerabling  sinnner^  stay, 
I  bcaveo  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 


>  it  the  harp— the  minstrel  gone. 
1  he  wander  forth  alone, 
is  indigence  and  age, 
;ct  ont  his  pilgrimage  f 
!lOM  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
ih*  minstrel'fe  lowly  bower  i 
to  huti  hot  there  was  seen 
tto  garden  hedged  with  green, 
cerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
ihelterM  wanderers,  by  the  blaze, 
jpd  the  tale  of  other  days ; 
cfa  he  loTed  to  ope  his  door, 
re  the  aid  he  beggM  before. 
*d  the  winter's  day ;  but  still, 
nmimer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
ly's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
the  blue  bells  on  Newark  heath ; 
throstles  sun  in  Hare-head  shaw, 
m  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
•urish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak, 
ed  harper's  soul  awoke ! 
rould  he  sing  achievements  high, 
vumstance  of  chivalry, 
5  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 
ul  of  the  closing  day ; 
ble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
r  the  hunting  of  the  deer ; 
ircow,  as  be  roird  along, 
irden  to  the  roinstrcrs  song. 
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Alasl  that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover'fell ! 

That  Scoulah  bard  should  wake  the  string. 
The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  tell.~L«yc(m. 


TO  THE  RIGHT   HONOURABLE  HENRY, 
LORD  MONTAGUE,  &c; 

THIS  BOMAFCB  D  OlSCniBBD,  BT  THE  AUTBOB. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  author,  whom 
the  public  has  honoured  with  some  degree  of  ap- 
plause, should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their 
kindness.  Yet  the  author  of  Bidrmion  must  be 
supposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  suc- 
cess, since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this 
second  intrusion,  any  reputation  which  his  fint 
poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story 
turns  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  fictitious 
character ;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
because  the  hero's  fate  is  connected  with  that  me- 
morable defeat,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it 
The  design  of  the  author  was,  if  possible,  to  apprise 
his  readen,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his  story, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  mannen  of  the  age  in 
which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative,  far 
more  an  attempt  at  epic  composition,  exceeds  his 
plan  of  a  romantic  tale  1  yet  he  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  from  the  popularity  of  Tlu  Lay  qf  the  Laat 
Mifutrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  mannen  of 
the  feudal  times  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  more  interesting  history,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public. 

The  poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden, 
9th  September,  1013. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  I. 

TO  WILLIAM  STEWART  R08B,   ESQ. 

Ashestiel,  Ettrick  Forat, 
NovEMBERii  sky  is  cbill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and.  sear  t 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn. 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thiclc4ke  tangled  greenwood  grew. 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through; 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Though  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  double  speed. 
Hurries  its  watera  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam, 
Fair  Tweed  reAects  their  purple  gleam ; 
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Away  hath  pass'd  the  hetber-bell. 
That  bloom 'd  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell, 
Sallow  hit  brow,  and  nisset  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yare. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven. 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven. 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shinei  i 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither 'd  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill. 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon*B  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold 
And  wraps  him  closer  frpm  the  cold  ; 
Ilis  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel. 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel : 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child. 
Feels  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanish'd  flower  i 
Their  summer's  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower ; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic,  light  as  they. 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings  { 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears. 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  O  !  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  ? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise  ? 
The  mind,  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal. 
The  hand,  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
E'en  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine. 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 
That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallow'd  tomb ! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
O  never  let  those  names  depart ! 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave. 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave; 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin,        **• 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given, 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound. 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Roird,  blazed,  destroy 'd, — and  was  no  more. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth. 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  launch 'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,*  Trafalgar; 
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Who,  bom  to  guide  svcli  high  fipriw. 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise  i 
Alas !  to  whom  the  Almigbty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  gimv*; 
His  worth,  who,  ia  bis  mightiest  bow, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power. 
Spurn 'd  at  the  sordid  lost  of  pelf^ 
And  served  his  Albion  for  henelf  i 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  asaaiA 
Strain 'd  at  subjection's  borsting  rein. 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conqncft  gainM, 
The  pride,  he  would  not  cmah,  ilttniB^ 
Show'd  their  fierce  seal  a  worthier  case. 
And  brought  the  froemanls  mm  to  aid  the  fii 
man's  laws. 

Hadst  thou  bat  lived,  though  ttrippM 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon  li^t. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  nlono. 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon  light  is  qoenchM  in 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

O,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day. 
When  death,  just  hovering,  claimM  h 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerdus  post  he  stood : 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repellM, 
With  djring  hand  the  rodder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  Htefal  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  helm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand 
One  unpolluted  church  remains. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pr^i 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  aigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh ; 
Nor  be  thy  reqtn^cat  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  loct. 
When  best  employ 'd,  and  wanted  Boat; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profoend. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wovidi 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow,—* 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below; 
And,  if  thou  mourn 'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressM, 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 
Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tonges. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
\    T>Dft  ^Unt  notes  of  holy  song. 
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As  if  Mne  aB0al  ipoloi  agen. 

And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood, 

All  pe«e«  pa  Mith,  good  will  to  man  | 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  bardlike  mood, 

If  erer  from  an  English  heart. 

Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low, 

0  here  let  prejudice  depart, 

Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow— 

And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside. 

Wo,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 

Record,  that  Fox  «  Britain  died ! 

In  one  springtide  of  ecstasy ! 

When  Eorope  eroiich'd  to  France's  yoke. 

It  will  not  be — ^it  may  not  last — 

And  Austria  hent,  and  Prussia  broke. 

The  vision  of  enchantment's  pastt 

And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  hraTe 

Like  frost-work  in  the  morning  ray. 

Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slsTe, 

The  fancied  fabric  melts  awayi 

Even  tiien  dishonour's  peace  he  spum'd. 

Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone. 

The  sullied  olive-branch  retum'd. 

And  long,  dim,  \oity  aisle  are  gone. 

Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 

And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast! 

The  choirs  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

HeaTcn,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gaTe 

Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down,       « 

A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave  i 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 

And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 

The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  wild. 

Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust 

The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd. 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tones 

How  high  they  soar'd  aboTe  the  crowd ! 

Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run. 

Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place  i 

Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  sOn  t 

Like  &bled  gods,  their  mighty  war 

Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray. 

Bbook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jart 

And  waste  the  solitary  day. 

Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand. 

In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 

I>x>k'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 

And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed  t 

Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 

Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 

The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone; 

With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way 

Spells  of  such  force.no  wizard  grave 

Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 

E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 

As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail. 

Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 

She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale: 

And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 

Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 

These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 

The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn. 

The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 

Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 

Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 

Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 

Forever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone. 

Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 

Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride ! 

May  boast  of  book-learn  *d  taste  refined. 

The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side, 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell. 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 

(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 

rrwUl  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 

How  still  the  legendary  lay 

O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 

O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway  i 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain ; 

«  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 

And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds. 

Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 

By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 

Whom  hJtt  made  brothers  in  the  tomb, 

Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 

As  when  the  champion  of  the  lake 

Where  wUt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ?" 

Enters  Moigana's  fated  house. 

Rest,  ardent  spirits !  till  the  cries 

Or  in  the  Chapel  perilous, 

Of  dying  nature  bids  you  rise ; 

Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 

Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pieree 

Hold  converse  with  the  unburied  corse. 

The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse  t 

0  when,  dame  Gamore's  grace  to  move. 

Then,  0  how  impotent  and  vain 

(Alas !  that  lawless  was  their  love,) 

This  gratefal  tributary  strain ! 

He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 

Though  not  unmark'd  from  northern  clime. 

And  fr^  full  sixty  knights ;  or  when. 

Ye  heard  the  Border  minstrel's  rhyme  x 

A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 

His  gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rungf 

He  took  the  Sangeal's  holy  quest. 

The  bard  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your  death  names 

And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 

has  sung. 

He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

Stay  yet  illusion,  stay  awhile. 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 

My  wilder'd  fancy  still  beguile ! 

Scom'd  not  such  legends  to  prolong  i 

From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part. 

Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 

And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme  i 

For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew, 

An*d  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain. 

And  all  the  raptoret  fancy  knew, 

Had  raised  the  Table  Round  agam. 
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Bat  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport ; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay, 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay, 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play  x 
The  world  defranded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marr'd  the 
lofty  line. 

Warm'd  by  such  names  well  may  we  then. 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men. 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  genius,  chivalry,  hath  slept  t 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  north. 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again, 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train. 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  sctif, 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 
And  wizard,  with  his  wand  of  might. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  genius  weave  their  spells. 
Pure  love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells ; 
Mystery,  half  veilM  and  half  reveal'd  i 
And  honour,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye ;  and  fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  he  shrinks  to  hears 
And  gentle  courtesy ;  and  faith. 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death } 
And  valour,  lion-melted  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 
Ytene*8*  oaks — beneath  whose  shade. 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold, 
And  that  red  king,t  who,  while  of  old. 
Though  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Ytene's  oaks  have  beard  again 
Renew 'd  such  legendary  strain ; 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  he  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis,  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Orlana,  foil'd  in  fight 
The  necromancer's  felon  might ; 
And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love : 
Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 


Canto  I. 

THE  CASTLE. 
L 

Dav  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep. 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone . 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 


•  Thfl  new  forest  in  Hampshire,  ancieaUv  so  called, 
t  WiUlam  Rufua. 


The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  WMp^ 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweeps 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  tarreti  lilgh« 
Bfoving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  heights 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  imy* 
Flash'd  back  again  the  weetem  blasty 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 
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St  George's  banner,  broad  and  gmj. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  imy 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung  i 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  paw 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  tiieir  Mucfc^ 

The  castle  gates  were  barrM  i 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  ardi. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  mardi. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard ; 
Low  humming  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  border-gatiiering  tong. 

nL 

A  distant  trampling  sound  be  hcen  % 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 
O'er  Homcliff*  hill,  a  plump*  of  speen. 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay : 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  sununer  cknid. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  pioiid. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  closed  the  castle  barricade. 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew  | 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  wamM  the  captain  in  the  hall. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  adl 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschaL 

IV. 

«  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  ICalvoiiie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free, 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot ; 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below  !** 
Then  to  the  castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarrM, 
Raised  the  portcullis*  pondenrat  gnaid. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  falL 


*  This  won]  propei'ij  api^ies  loa  flight  of 
but  is  applied,  by  analogy,  to  a  body  of  hone. 
There  is  knight  of  the  North  Coootry, 
Which  leads  a  lusty  piwr^  of  speara. 
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V. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Mtimion  rode, 
Proudly  hit  red-roan  charger  trod, 
Hlf  helm  hting  at  the  saddle  bow  $ 
Well,  by  his  Tisage,  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been : 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal*d 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field  { 
flis  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
SbowM  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire: 
Yet  lines  of  thon^t  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 
His  thin  mustache,  and  curly  bur. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 
But  more  through  toil  than  age  i 
His  square  turn*d  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
8how*d  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But,  in  close  fight,  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps,  a  leader  sage. 

VI. 
Well  was  be  arm'd  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  aod  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 
Was  all  with  bumish'd  gold  emboss*d*, 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest 
A  fslcon  hoverM  on  her  nest. 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast  f 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field: 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
«  Who  ehtcks  aJt  me,  to  death  is  digkt,** 
Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein ; 
Blue  ribands  deck'd  bis  arching  maoei 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  TelTCt  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

VII. 
Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires, 
Of  noble  name,  aod  knightly  sires ; 
They  bum'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim} 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame. 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway. 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away } 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  canre  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing  them  to  a  ladye  fair. 

vin. 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs. 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe : 
Tbey  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong. 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore } 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Flntter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 
Where,  blazon 'd  sable,  as  before. 
The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
Id  bosen  black,  and  jerkin  blue, 


With  fdcons  broider'd  on  each  breast. 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood  f 
Each  one  a  six  foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  clothyard  shaft  oould  send  i 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 

Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how. 

The  soldieifl  of  the  guard. 
With  musket,  pipe,  aod  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  caatleyard ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  jrare. 

For  welcome  shot  prepared — 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang. 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 

X. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court. 

He  scatter'd  angels  round. 
<<  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion, 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  I" 

XL 

Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone, 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion: 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
"  Now,  largesse*,*  largesse.  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 
A  blazon 'd  shield  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

XII. 
They  manhall'd  him  to  the  castle  hall. 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet  call, 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
— »« Room,  lordings,  room,  for  Lord  Marmion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  ! 


*  The  cry  by  which  the  heralds  express  their  thanks 
for  the  txnmty  of  the  noblej. 
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Fall  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold  i 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  Mannion*s  force  to  stand  | 
To  him  he  lost  his  ladye  love. 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Mannion  pierce  bit  shield. 

And  saw  his  saddle  baro ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet  tree,  reversed, 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, " 
For  him  who  conquer^  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  !*^ 

XIIL 
Then  steppM  to  meet  that  noble  lord, 

Sir  Hugh,  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deat. 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  high. 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place-^ 

They  feasted  full  and  high  t 
The  whiles  a  northern  harper  rude. 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

**How  the  fierce  ThirlweUU,  and  Riileyf  aU, 
Stout  Willimondswiek, 
And  Hard^Hding  Dick, 

And  Hughie  qf  Hawden,  and  Will  o'  the  Wall, 
Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  Featheretonhaugh, 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  deadman*s  shaw,** 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion 's  ear  could  brook 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay ; 
Yet  much  he  praised  the  paios  he  took, 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay ; 
For  ladye's  suit  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 

<'  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 

*«  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well  \ 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week,  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befel : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed^ 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear  r— 
St  George  !  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn ; 
I  pray  you  for  your  ladye's  grace."— 

Lord  Mannion 's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 

The  captain  mark'd  his  alter 'd  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassail  bowl  he  took. 

And  crown 'd  it  high  with  wine. 


**  Now  pledge  me  hero.  Lord  Mamioo  i 

But  first,  I  pray  thee  fsir, 
Whero  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  tiiiiM, 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  i 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed. 
And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  wet 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide: 
His  was  no  rugged  borse-boy*s  hand. 
To  burnish  shield,  or  shari>en  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle  steed  i 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  fair. 
To  fan  her  cheeks,  or  curl  her  hmir. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rieh  and  raic^ 

The  slender  silk  to  lead  t 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — ^when  he  sigh'd. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  ropel  its  pride ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  yooth 

To  serve  in  ladye's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour's  ?" 

XVL 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  ffoeh  jcft| 

He  roll'd  his  kindling  eye. 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppicii*d. 

Yet  made  a  calm  roply : 
«  That  boy  thou  thoughfkt  so  goodly  fiJr, 
He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
Moro  of  his  fate  if  thou  wonldat  km, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfam  t 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say. 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  } 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sage. 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage."^ 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whisper'd  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

XVIL 

Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  taant, 

Careless  the  knight  replied, 
**  No  bird  whose  feathers  gayly  ftaont. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 
Norham  is  grim,  and  grated  cloee, 
Hemm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower  { 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright. 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove  \ 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  b«Bd, 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  } 
Let  the  wild  &lcon  soar  her  swing 
She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  bw  wing.* 

XVIIL 
<*  Nay,  if  with  royal  James's  bride. 
The  lovely  lady  Heron  bide. 
Behold  me  here  a  messenger. 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  beari 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  addrcts'd, 
I  journey  at  our  king*ft  behest. 
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And  pray  you,  of  your  gnce,  proyide 
For  me,  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  tinee 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince» 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power 
What  time  we  raxed  old  Ayton  tower.'^— 

XIX. 

**  For  soeh  like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Noriiam  can  find  you  guides  enow  { 
For  here  be  some  have  prick  M  as  far. 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar} 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan*s  ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  i 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods. 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods.**-^ 

XX 

^  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion  cried, 

**  Were  I  in  warlike-wise  to  ride 

A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack, 

Than  your  stovt  forayers  at  my  bade ; 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 

Why,  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  fiir. 

Their  king  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 

The  sight  of  plundering  border  spean 

Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil  i 

A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  { 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide  { 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least." 

XXL 

The  captain  mused  a  little  space. 
And  passM  his  hand  across  his  face. 
-^  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want. 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant, 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Bline  errands  on  the  Scottish  side: 
And,  thoogfa  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort } 
E'en  oar  good  chaplain,  at  I  ween, 
Sinee  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen  j 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a  day  i 
So,  safe  be  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 
And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while« 
Our  Norham  vicar,  wo  betide. 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride. 
The  priest  of  Sboreswood — he  could  rein 
The  wildest  warhorse  in  your  train  i 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawL 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  | 
A  blithsome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  are  good, 
*Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 


Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bede, 

In  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 

To  teach  dame  Alison  her  creed. 

Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife ; 

And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 

The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore. 

That,  if  again  he  venture  o'er. 

He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 

Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know } 

Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance,  will  go." — 

XXIL 
Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 
Carved  to  his  uncle,  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
"  Kind  uncle,  wo  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach ; 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep,  at  bowls,  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl, 
The  needful  lest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide. 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow 'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude. 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-comer  snore  his  fill. 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill : 
Last  night  to  Norham  there  came  one 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion." 
**  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron, "  by  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke ;  say  forth  thy  say." 

XXIIL 
<*  Here  is  a  holy  palmer  come. 
From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome  t 
One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb. 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine. 
In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 
On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  t>een. 
Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen; 
By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 
Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod ; 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law. 
Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 
He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle  shell. 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  grot  where  olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

XXIV. 

**  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  merry 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth ; 
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Little  he  eats,  tnd  long  will  wake. 
And  drinks  but  of  the  streams  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o*er  moor  and  dale ; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaflPd  his  ale, 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows, 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goM.**.^ 

XXV. 

"  Gramercy !"  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
"  Full  loth  were  I,  that  friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me. 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy  t 

If  this  same  palmer  will  me  lead 
From  hence  to  Holj'-jRood, 

Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed. 

Instead  of  cockle  shell  or  bead. 
With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers  }  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill. 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest. 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way."— 

XXVI. 

"Ah  f  noble  sir,»»  young  Selby  said. 
And  finger  on  his  lip  be  laid, 
**  This  man  knows  much,  perchance,  e'en  more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  himself  he'ft  muttering. 
And  shrinks,  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listen 'd  at  his  cell ; 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  soooth  to  tell. 
He  murmur'd  on  till  mom,  howe'er. 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 
As  other  voices  spoke  again. 
I  cannot  tell—I  like  it  hot- 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 
No  conscience  clear  and  void  of  wrong. 
Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds.**— 

XXVII. 
"  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion  }  ««by  my  fay. 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way. 
Although  the  great  arch  fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company ; 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  palmer  to  the  castle  halL" 
The  summon  M  palmer  came  in  place ; 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face: 
In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 
With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck  { 
The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought  t 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore. 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore : 
The  faded  palm  branch  in  his  hand, 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIII. 
When  as  the  palmer  came  in  hall. 
Not  lord,  nor  knight,  waa  theie  moT%  taXL« 
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Or  had  a  jtatelier  step  withal. 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen  » 
For  no  salating  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  acroes  the  hall  of  state. 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  nte. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  teil. 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas,  the  wlult ! 
And  when  he  straggled  at  a  sraUe, 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch !  the  mother  that  him  btic^ 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sunburn  M  hmir. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  wo. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace. 

More  deeply  than  despstir. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  bc&ll. 
But  this  poor  palmer  knew  them  alL 

XXIX. 
Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask  ( 
The  palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tidt^ 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  hn  guide. 
— «*  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pey. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  weH, 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  di^el. 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore  :— 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  l>osom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more !" 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleeps 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep. 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  xest. 
The  captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest. 

Who  drain 'd  it  merrily: 
Alone  the  palmer  pass'd  it  by. 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'tet 
It  hush'd  the  merry  wassel-roar. 
The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  naught  was  heard. 
But  the  slow  footsteps  of  the  guard. 
Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXL 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  ioms 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose  s 
Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 
V,K.\Aa\:^  iBA«&  (com  friar  John,) 
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And  kDigbt,  and  squirt  bad  broke  tbeir  £ut. 

On  ricb  substantial  repast. 

Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  borse  i 

Tben  came  tbe  stirrup  cup  in  conrte. 

Between  tbe  baron  and  bis  boet. 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost  { 

High  tbanks  were  by  Lord  Mannion  paid. 

Solemn  excuse  tbe  captain  made. 

Till,  filing  from  tbe  gate  bad  past 

Tbat  noble  train,  tbeir  lord  the  last 

Tben  loudlj  rung  tbe  trumpet  call ; 

Tbunder'd  tbe  cannon  from  tbe  wall, 
And  sbook  tbe  Scottish  shore ; 

Around  tbe  castle  eddied  slow. 

Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 
And  hid  its  turret's  boar ; 
Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there. 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 
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Athestiel,  Ettrick  Forett, 
Thv  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  flourisb'd  once  a  forest  fair. 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 
And  peopled  with  tbe  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  thorn — perchance,  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years. 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers'— 
Ton  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 
Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now. 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapplmg  bough; 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade, 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  tbe  rock. 
And  through  the  foliage  show'd  bis  bead, 
With  narrow  leaves,  and  berries  red ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 
0*er  every  dell  what  birches  hung. 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook ! 

«  Here,  in  my  shade,"  metbinks  he'd  say, 
**  The  migbty  stag  at  noontide  lay  t 
Tbe  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  bis  name,) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop  against  the  moon  to  howl  i 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set. 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet , 
While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by  through  gay  greenwood. 
Then  ofl,  from  Newark's  riven  tower. 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power  t 
A  thousand  vassals  muster'd  round. 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  bom,  and  bound ; 
And  I  might  see  tbe  youth  intent. 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent  { 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk. 
And  fUconers  bold  the  ready  hawk ; 
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And  foresters,  in  greenw  lod  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gtizehounds  grim. 
Attentive,  as  tbe  bratcbet's*  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  tbe  prey. 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain. 
As  fast  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain  i 
Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Answers  tbe  harquebuss  below ; 
While  all  the  rocking  bills  reply. 
To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters'  cry. 
And  bogles  ringing  ligbtsomely." — 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettrick,  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  tbe  Outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blith  tbat  sylvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp  and  mean  our  game^ 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriot,  was  tbe  same, 
Rememberest  thou  my  greyhounds  true  P 
O'er  holt,  or  bill,  there  never  flew. 
From  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 
In  classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore  t 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene. 
And  held  poetic  talk  between  { 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers  untenanted  Bowhill ! 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun, 
Tbe  yeoman  bears  the  well-known  gun. 
And,  while  bis  honest  heart  grows  warm. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm. 
Round  to  bis  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 
And  drinks,  **  The  chieftain  of  the  hills !" 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw. 
By  moonlight,  dance  on  Carterhaugh ; 
No  3'outhful  baron's  left  to  grace 
Tbe  forest-sberifPs  lonely  chase. 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone. 
The  majesty  of  Oberon ; 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace  t 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  queen  'twere  given. 
To  show  our  earth  tbe  charms  of  heaven. 
She  could  not  glide  along  tbe  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen 'd  ear 
Grows  quick,  th^t  lady's  step  to  hear) 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  hamming  wheel. 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair — which  bills  so  closely  bind. 
Scarce  can  tbe  Tweed  his  passage  find. 
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Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil. 
Till  all  his  eddying  currents  hoil,— 
Her  long-descended  lord  is  gone, 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  hoys, 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys. 
Just  at  the  age  *twizt  hoy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side  with  what  delight, 
They  press*d  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight. 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  callM  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !* 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  mt  speak) 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  years. 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah !  happy  boys !  such  feelings  pure, 
They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure ; 
CondemnM  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide. 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side  t 
For  fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore. 
And  passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Tet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  bojrs,  the  time  will  come 
When  fiercer  transports  shall  bo  dumb. 
And  you  will  think,  right  frequently. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh, 
Ob  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain,'^ 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest, 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress*d. 
*Tis  silent,  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twixt  resignation  and  content 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 
By  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake : 
Thou  know'xt  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink } 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scat4er'd  pine. 
Yet  e'en  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour ; 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie  | 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell, 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell} 

*  There  is  on  a  high  mountainous  range  above  the  ftrm 
of  Aaheitiel,  a  foese  called  Wallace's  Trench. 


There's  nothiiig  left  to  fiuicy^  sncn. 
You  see  that  all  is  lonelinces  s 
And  silence  aids— though  the  steep  hilb 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  toft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep  i 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  scmnds  too  rvde, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Naught  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  nemri 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  law. 
Yet  still  hencath  the  hallow'd  toil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  hb  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  bid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayVL 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passion's  lile. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  strife. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  tweet  tt  dwill. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  hb  a^ 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  daj 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died. 
On  the  broad  lake  and  mountSLio^  tUe, 
To  say,  **  Thus  pleasures  fade  awaji 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  deeay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gnj  !* 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  rainM  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  flower  t 
And  when  that  mountain-tonnd  I  Kcard, 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  hb  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  tempest  brings, 
'Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  raTt^ 
To  sit  upon  the  wizard's  grave  { 
That  wizard  priest's,  whose  bones  are  thnrt 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
On  which  no  sunbeams  ever  shin^h— 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines,) 
Thence  view  the  lake  with  sullen  roar. 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  sh<»e ) 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gab, 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sifl, 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  ware  | 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hall. 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  mj  fliet 
There  ponder  o'er  some  myitie  by. 
Till  the  wild  Ule  had  all  its  sway. 
And,  in  the  bittern's  dbtant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak. 
And  thought  the  wizard  priest  wat  coat, 
To  claim  again  hb  andent  home ! 
And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  ttnuge^ 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  eleer^ 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  §9U^ 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  tseh  lii^ 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife,) 
Something  most  matchless,  good,  and 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice  | 
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Mn  cadi  hotf  to  muiiog  giv«iif 
vpoii  the  touA  to  heayen. 
lim,  wteM  bMrt  is  UI  at  mm 
laecftil  wlitiidM  diapteaMi 
B«  to  drown  hia  boaom'fe  jar 
ha  alfDMDtal  war: 
f  bteek  pafanerl  eboka  had  baaii 
Oder  asd  mora  MTaga  aeene, 
lat  which  frowM  round  dark  Loehskane. 
taglM  Mrcam  from  if Ic  to  shore  | 
lU  tfaa  racks  tha  torrents  roar; 
s  bladi  waTM  incessant  driyen. 
ists  infisst  the  summer  hMven  | 
h  the  nide  barrien  of  the  lake, 
ts  hunying  waters  brMk, 
uid  whiter  dash  and  curl, 
im  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
le  fbg«sraoke  white  as  snow, 
rra  the  riewlMs  strMm  below, 
M  If  condemn'd  to  lave 
emon*s  subtcrranMU  cave, 
riaonM  by  enchanter's  spell, 
the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 
ill  that  palmer's  form  and  mien 
ted  with  the  stormy  scene, 
the  edge,  straining  his  ken, 
w  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within, 
ith  tiie  rocks  the  roaring  linn  t 
isuing  forth  one  foamy  wave, 
leeling  round  the  Giant's  GraTC, 
IS  the  snowy  charger's  tail, 
down  the  pau  of  Mofiatdale. 
iot,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung, 
ly  a  Border  theme  has  rungs 
ist  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
myttetkms  man  of  wo. 
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«eM|  which  swept  away  the  smoke 
id  Norham  Castle  roll'd, 
ill  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
l^tBtD9>flaah,  and  thunder  stroke, 
Eaimion  left  the  Hold, 
d  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze^ 
r  QpoQ  NOTthutobrian  seu 
nhily  Mew,  and  strong, 
,  60m  high  Whitby's  cloister'd  pile, 
to  taint  CuthberfS  Holy  Isle, 
n  a  bark  along. 
lie  gale  she  stopp'd  her  side, 
imded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 
le  wera-dancing  home ; 
irry  seamen  laugh'd,  to  sm 
lallant  ship  so  lustily 
yw  the  green  sea-foam, 
oy'd  they  in  their  honour'd  freights 
the  deck,  in  chair  of  stete, 
beM  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 
?e  fiur  ttvns,  the  galley  graced. 


n. 

Twas  sweet  to  see  thMc  holy  maids. 
Liked  birds  escaped  to  green  wood  shades. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  curious,  too. 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray  { 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh. 
His  round  black  bead,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray  | 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  tcU, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale. 
Perchance  test  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy } 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair  tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasuro  share^— 
The  abbMS,  and  the  novice  Claro. 

m. 

The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Era  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair,  too,  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Now  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  wero  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  ceuld  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach  s 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim. 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint ; 
And  gave  the  relique  shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rost. 

IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reform *d  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare  1 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere 
Had  early  quench'd  the  light  of  youth. 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth ; 
Though,  vain  of  her  religious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey, 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuos  loved  their  abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dsmoe  { 
Summon'd  to  Lindisfam,  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  abbot  old 
And  Tynemouth's  priorMS,  to  hold 
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A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict. 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Naught  say  I  here  of  sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fairi 
As  yet  a  no?ice  unprofess*d. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'd. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonour'd  fled. 
Her  kinsman  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land  i 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  witherM  bloom. 

VL 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seera'd  to  mark  the  waves  below  t 
Nay,  seem'd  to  fix  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all- 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare. 
Nor  wave  nor  breezes,  murmur'd  there  i 
There  taw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand. 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackalls  come. 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb.— 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven ! 

VII. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd— 

These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast ; 

Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 

That  he,  in  fury  uncontroU'd, 

The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good. 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  the  human  frame, 

Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame; 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue. 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 

Had  practised,  with  her  bowl  and  knife, 

Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 

This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 

Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

VIII. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland, 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls  sucessive  rise. 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk  Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay, 
And  Tyncmouth's  priory  and  bay ; 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  Lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 
Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods ; 
They  past  the  tower  of  Widderington, 
Mothtt  of  many  t  TaUanl  ton  \ 


At  Coquet-itle  their  beads  they  tell 
To  the  good  taint  who  owa'd  the  celli 
Then  did  the  AJne  ftttentioo  cfatim. 
And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Perey't  naae  i 
And  next  they  eroet'd  themtelvct,  to  hear 
The  whitening  breakeit  tound  to  nesr. 
Where,  boiling  through  the  loekt,  they  ratr 
On  Dvnttanboroogh't  cavem'd  tbore  t 
Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborongli,  aaik'd  Ihiy 

there  t 
King  Ida'h  cattle,  huge  and  tqoare. 
From  itt  tall  rock  look'd  grinily  down, 
And  on  the  twelling-oceaii  frown  i 
Then  from  the  coast  they  boie  away. 
And  reach'd  the  Holy  Itlud'h  bay. 

EC 
The  tide  did  now  itt  flood-mark  gain. 
And  girdled  in  the  taint't  domain  t 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  the  ttyle 
Variet  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Drjrshod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  d^. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  wayi 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  eflbet 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  tiaca. 
At  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rote  to  view 
The  cattle,  with  ita  battied  wall, 
The  ancient  monattery'h  hall, 
A  tolemn,  rode,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  maigin  of  th«  iste. 


In  Saxon  strongth  that  abbey  IrownM, 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  romd. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 
By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 
The  arcades  of  an  alley 'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  tway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  year 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  piratce* 
Not  but  that  portions  of  that  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler *t  hand  had  bccii 
Not  but  the  wasting  Seabreeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint. 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  aaint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower  t 
Yet  still  entire  the  abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XL 

Soon  as  they  near'd  his  tnrreti  ttrong. 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hildas  tong^ 
And  with  the  seawave  and  the  wind. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined, 
And  made  harmonioot  ckiee  i 
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Then,  uiswering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Half-drown'd  tmid  the  bieaken'  rotr. 

According  chorns  rote. 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 

From  Cuthberfs  cloisters  grim  i 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  reliques  there, 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  barej 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air. 

They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross  the  abbess  stood, 

And  bless'd  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 

Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  convent  banquet  made  | 

All  through  the  holy  dome. 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery. 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry, 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  i 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  Seabreeze  coldly  blew. 
For  thero,  e*en  summer  night  is  chilL 
Then,  having  stray'd  and  gazed  their  fill. 

They  closed  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay'd  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tiro 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIIL 
Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  baron's  bold 

Most  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  oat  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry,  **  Fy  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
**  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year, 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier, 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Peroy  hear." 
Tbey  told  how,  in  their  convent  cell, 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled } 
And  bow,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd. 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  fotmd. 
They  told,  how  seafowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitby'k  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint. 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 

XIV. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthberfs  daughters  fail 

To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale  j 

His  body'fe  resting-place,  of  old. 

How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told  j 

How,  when  the  rude  Dane  bum'd  their  pile. 

The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle ; 


O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  sboro  to  shoro. 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthberfk  corpse  they  bore. 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose  i 

But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well, 
Not  there  his  relics  might  repose ; 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 
In  his  stone  coffin  forth  he  rides, 
(A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides,) 
Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 

Downward  to  Tillmouth  celL 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  souUiward  did  the  saint  repair  | 
Chester^le  Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Waidilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  feeri 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear. 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade, 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 
Who  may  his  miracles  declare ! 
E'en  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  London's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail, 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum'd  the  conqueror  back  again. 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band. 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVL 

But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn. 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfam, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  seaborn  beads  that  bear  his  namet 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound  i 
A  deaden 'd  clang,  a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm. 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame, 
The  nuns  of  Lindis&rn  disclaim. 

XVII. 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go. 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  wo, 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone,  that  vault, 
Than  the  worst  dungeon  celli 

Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault. 
In  penitence  to  dwell. 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
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This  den^which,  chilling  every  tenie 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Was  called  the  vault  of  penitence. 

Excluding  air  and  light,  « 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sezhelm.  made 
A  place  of  burial,  for  such  dead 
As,  baring  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment  i 
Whence,  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent. 

As  reach'd  the  upper  air, 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselv«t  and  nld. 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoan'd  their  torments  there. 

XVIIL 
But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile, 
Did  of  this  penitential  able 

Some  vague  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  the  abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  thst  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
Prom  the  mde  rock  the  side  walls  sprung  i 
The  gravestones  rudely  sculptured  o*er, 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore, 
Wne  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one, 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  dsmp  and  darkness  seem'd  to  strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three; 

All  servsnts  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  orders  strict 

On  iron  table  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown. 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray: 
The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there. 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  teardrops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess, 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress. 
Is  Tynemouth*s  haughty  prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale: 
And  he,  that  ancient  man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quench*d  by  age's  night, 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone, 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  abbot  is  his  style : 
For  sanctity  call'd  through  the  isle. 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfarn. 


*  Antkiue  chandelier. 


Bcfoie  them  etood  a  guilty  pair  { 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share. 
Yet  one  alone  detervet  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page^  dress  belied ; 
The  doke  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  tiide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew ; 
And,  on  her  doublet-breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue. 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  prioress*  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread. 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverly  they  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevrand, 
Whom  the  church  numberM  with  the 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXL 

When  thus  her  lace  was  giren  to  view, 

(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hoe. 

It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear. 

To  those  bright  ringlets,  glistening  &lr,) 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  ejre. 

Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy. 

And  there  she  stood  so  calm,  and  pale. 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  611, 

A  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 

That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  ladts. 

You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 

Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  t 

So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fiur. 

XXH. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed  $ 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  fonl. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed  % 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them,  no  vision 'd  terrors  damt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt  | 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  oovl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  bowl. 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lutki 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIIL 

Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terrors  speak. 
For  there  were  seen,  in  tlmt  dark  wall. 
Two  flkhes,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall  y— 
Who  enters  at  each  griesly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
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a  slendtr  meal  was  laid, 
I,  of  water,  and  of  breadi 
I,  in  Bcnedictiiie  dress, 
ggard  moAs  stood  motionlesi  | 
oMiog  high  a  blajdng  torch, 

the  grim  entrance  of  the  poieh  | 
Dg  back  the  smoky  beam, 
"k-nd  walls  and  arches  gleam, 
tones  and  cement  were  display'd, 
ikUag  tools  in  ocder  laid. 

XXIV. 
ODievtloBers  were  chose, 
who  were  with  mankind  foet. 
ith  despite  and  enrjr  fired, 
I  cloister  had  retired ; 
bo,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
e  by  deep  penance  to  efface 
some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
IS  the  vaseals  of  her  will, 
men  the  church  selected  stUl, 
therjoyM  in  doing  ill, 
m^t  more  grace  to  gain, 
tr  caose,  thej  wrestled  down 
s  theis  nature  strove  to  own. 
Dge  device  were  thejr  brought  there, 
n«w  not  1k>w,  and  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

w  that  blind  oM  abbot  rose, 
•eak  the  chapter's  doom, 
e  the  wall  was  to  enclose, 
,  within  the  tomb ; 
ipM  because  that  woful  maid, 
Dg  her  powers,  to  speak  essay'd. 
Am  essay *d,  and  twice,  in  vain  j 
eats  might  no  utterance  gain  i 
but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
tr  convulsed  and  quivering  lip  i 
Kt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still, 
leem'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill— 
irae  ocean's  swells  and  falls  i 
qgk  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
est  there  you  scarce  could  heart 
massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 

;th,  an  eflbrt  sent  apart 

md  that  curdled  to  her  heart, 

light  came  to  her  eye ; 

lour  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 

c  end  a  flutter'd  streak, 

at  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak, 

itomn's  stormy  sky  j 

len  her  silence  broke  at  length, 

she  spoke  she  gather'd  strength, 

arm'd  herself  to  bear ; 

a  fearful  sight  to  see 

gh  resolve  and  constancy, 

im  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVII. 

ik  not  to  implore  your  grace ; 
BOW  I,  for  one  minute's  space 
Mitts  mi^t  I  suet 


Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain  | 

For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  are  your  masses,  too. — 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor'h  Ule, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  young  Clara'h  lace  more  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  fcith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree. 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

Of  maiden  true  betray 'd  for  gold. 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 

XXVIII. 

**  The  king  approved  his  favourite^  aim  i 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim, 

Whose  iaith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame    « 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came. 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 
And  hark !  the  throng,  with  thundering  ciy 
Shout  *  Marroion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky ! 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  !' 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  ? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  feU, 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell."— 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 

XXIX. 

"  Still  was  false  Marmion 's  bridal  staid  t 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
<  Ho !  shifts  she  thus  ?'  King  Henry  cried, 
*  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remain 'd — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land : 
I  linger'd  here  a  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 
This  caitiff  monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

**  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tolls'. 
Now  that  i«iiiniM  vbcj  Vmoibl  iw€<^^ 
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But  to  assure  my  soul,  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Mannion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray'd. 
This  packet  to  the  kiog  convey'd. 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsmaD*s  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  he  still ; 
And,  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fait, 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last 

XXXI.      . 

*<  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb. 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 

If  Mannion *s  late  remorse  should  wake, 

Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  be  take. 

That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 

Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 

Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  * 

The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends, 

The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 

Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing. 

Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep. 

Burst  open  to  the  sea-wiod's  sweep; 

Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones. 

Whitening  imid  disjointed  stones. 

And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 

Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

'•  XXXII. 

VixM  was  her  look,  and  stern  her  air  t 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream 'd  her  hairi 
The  locks,  that  wont  Jier  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head ; 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high  ; 
Her  voioe,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate ; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  late  inspired  form. 
And  listen 'd  for  the  avenging  storm ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread ; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 
Till  thus  the  abbot's  doom  was  given. 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven  :— 
**  Sister  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace !" 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom 
Of  execution,  too,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butchcr-work'^  that  there  befcl. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 
A  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air, 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 

And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 
As  hurrying,  tottering  on  ; 
E'en  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 


And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toU 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  sooL 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answir  rmig  i 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roll'd. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told^ 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raited  his  head. 
But  slept  ere  half  his  prayer  he  nid| 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  koell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  FeU, 
Spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 
Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the  Unl, 
And  quaked  among  the  moontain  fen. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  doU  and  stem. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  ilL 
TO  WILLUM    BRSmiK,   B8Q. 

AslustUi,  Eitridi  FmH 

Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pan. 

With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  graa% 

And  imitate,  on  field  and  funow) 

Life  checker'd  scene  of  joy  and  soifowi 

Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  Dorth, 

Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 

Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 

And  almost  slumbering  on  the  pUin  t 

Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 

Whose  voice  inconstant  diet  away. 

And  ever  swells  again  as  fact. 

When  the  ear  deems  its  marmnr  patti 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 

Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 

Of  light  and  shade's  inconstant  isce  i 

Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar, 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 

And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breexe 

Heaved  its  wild  sigh  through  autumn  trees  { 

Then  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale. 

Flow  on,  flow  unconfined,  my  t&le. 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell,' 

I  love  the  license  all  too  well, 

In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  stronf;. 

To  raise  the  desultory  song  ? — 

Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chime. 

Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  itiyme. 

To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 

For  many  an  error  of  the  muse  i 

Oft  hast  thou  said,  **  If,  still  mis-spest. 

Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent : 

Go,  and,  to  tame  thy  wandering  course. 

Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source  i 

Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tooib. 

Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom : 

Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 

Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard ; 

From  them,  and  from  the  path  they  showM 

Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised  road ; 

Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze. 

With  harpers  rude  of  barbarous  day. 

"Or,  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time. 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
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«  no  elegiac  rerte 
iswkkt  yenenble  hetne  ? 
not  a  Uii%a  tear,  a  ugh, 
afour  bleeds  for  liberty ! 
vf  that  glorious  time, 
wWk  imriTaird  light  sublime,— 
martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
;ht  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
banded  Europe  stood  her  foes— 
•  of  Brandenburgh  arose ! 
oldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
qtteoeh*d  in  Jena's  stream, 
id  chief! — ^It  was  not  giren, 
to  change  the  doom  of  hearen, 
sb  that  dragon  in  its  birth, 
oed  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
id  chief! — not  thine  the  power, 
in  that  presumptuous  hour, 
russia  hurried  to  the  field, 
tchM  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ! 
lod  skill  Hwas  thine  to  try, 
sd  in  Tain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
t  seemM  thy  silfer  hair 
,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 
cedonu  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven, 
dirights  to  usurpers  given ; 
ds,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel, 
ness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 
relenting  heaven  bestows 
jorVl  life  an  honour'd  close  t 
en  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
r  of  G*ermany *s  revenge, 
nreathing  fury  for  her  sake, 
fw  Arminius  shall  awake. 
rni^on,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
:  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb. 
f  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach, 
tt  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  t 
him  the  sea,  the  shore, 
nd,  the  bridal,  or  the  oar ; 
hfan  the  war  that  calls 
•iei  to  the  shatter'd  walls 
he  grim  Turks  besmear'd  with  blood, 
the  invincible  made  good ; 
whose  thundering  voice  could  wake 
nee  of  the  polar  lake, 
.nbbom  Russ,  and  metall'd  Swede, 
rarp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd  i 
where  vengeance  and  affright 
round  the  father  of  the  fight, 
itch'd,  on  Alexander's  sand, 
queror'h  wreath  with  dying  hand. 
f  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
the  ancient  tragic  line, 
ilate  the  notes  that  rung 
i  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung, 
r  Avon^  holy  shore, 
*e  an  hundred  years  roU'd  o'er ) 
le,  the  bold  enchantress,  came, 
irless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
B  pale  willow  snatchM  the  treasure, 
!pt  it  with  a  kindred  measure ; 
m's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
>ntfort's  hate  and  Ba^irs  love, 
ing  at  th'  inspired  strain, 
their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again.' 
81 
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Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wrong- 
ing. 
With  praues  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightitft  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  boon.  • 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 
Which  waipt  not  less  the  passive  mind, 
Its  source  coocenlM  or  ondefinedt 
Whether  an  in|palse,  that  has  Urth 
Soon  as  the  inlUR  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  ovr  feelings  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours ; 
Or  whether  iitlier  term'd  the  sway 
Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confess'd 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain, 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vidn. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why, 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not,  eager  to  inhale. 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale. 
Content  to  rear  his  whiten'd  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  ? 
Hell  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-t>eaten  hind,  ^ 

Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak  j 
Through  Elngland's  laughing  meads  he  goes, 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows  i 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen. 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  ? 
No,  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range  i 
Nor  for  Csir  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  gray  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm 'd  me  yet  a  child. 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime. 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time  { 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale  i 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim 'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed ; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled ; 
But  ever  and  snoo  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  i 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruinM  wall. 

3h2 
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I  deem'd  such  noolu  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  his  round  survey'd ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shatter'd  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power ; 

And  yiarveird,  M  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  Ule  bewitch'd  my  mind. 

Of  foray ers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  horfe, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot's  blue, 

And  home  returning,  fillM  the  fiall 

With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl.— 

Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang 

The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang  t 

Methought  grim  features,  seam'd  with  scars. 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  wo  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies'  charms. 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old. 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 

When,  pouring  from  their  highland  height, 

The  ScottisVclans  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While,  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor, 

Aadn  I  fought  each  combat  o'er, 

PiDDles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display  *d  { 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face. 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire ; 
From  the  thatch 'd  mansion's  gray-hair 'd  sire. 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been ; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought. 
Content  with  equity  unbought; 
To  him  the  venerable  priest. 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas  !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke : 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-wiird  imp,  a  grandame's  child  | 
But,  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest. 

From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task .' 
Nay,  Krskine,  nay, — on  the  wild  hill 
J^t  the  wild  heathbell  flourish  still ; 
Cheiish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine. 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine: 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay,— since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays, 
Since  uft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten M  thought,  or  cumbrous  line, 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  {ueiid\ 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  aa  BlTeaTn,«s  |;t\«, 
Fhw  forth,  flow  ttnrettxi&&*d,m7  ti\«\ 


\ 


CAim>  m. 

THE  HOSTEL,  Om^VV. 

I. 

The  livelong  day  Lord  Mannion  rode 
The  mountain  path  the  palmer  sbowM  j 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rilL 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  iMd, 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abro«d. 
Who,  fired  wifli  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 
Had  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  wiy. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  ctowb 
Of  some  tall  cliff,  the  deer  kwk'd  dowBi 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black  cock  roeei 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  Ik>w  ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  l>egaB, 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  waa. 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  past  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammeraoor; 
Thence  winding  down  the  nortben  way. 
Before  them,  at  the  closing  day. 
Old  Gifllbrd's  towen  and  hamlet  lay. 

IL 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower. 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gout. 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foet. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  flaggon  trimly  placed. 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  reign : 
The  village  inn  seem'd  large,  tb(mgk  zwki 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  hb  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprai^ 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  raagt 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall  | 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

IIL 
Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze. 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  yon 
Might  see,  where  in  dark  nook  alod^ 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer; 
Of  sea  fowl  dried,  and  solands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar. 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  for  housewifes*  hand: 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day, 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
^Tv«^'CDk.  \Vt  ^rk&ft^NScA  ^laM  of  state. 
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rM,  uoond  the  blazing  b«artb, 
wtn  mix  in  noisy  mirth, 
rith  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 
dent  vesself  ranged  aside, 
▼ely  their  host  rapplied. 

IV. 
nM  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
Shter  theirs  at  little  jest  i 
Lord  Mannion  deignM  to  aid, 
igle  in  the  mirth  they  made  t 
igh,  with  men  of  high  degree, 
ndest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
InM  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
the  soldier*^  hardy  heart 
▼e  a  captain  to  obey, 
us  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May; 
ten  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
f  wine  and  minstrelsy, 
e  first  tO"  scale  a  tower, 
orons  in  a  ladye's  bower:— 
ocom  chief  shall  Irad  his  host 
idia*!  fires  to  Zembla*8  frost  * 

V. 
;  upon  his  pilgrim  staff, 
t  opposite  the  palmer  stood : 
1  ^k  visage  seen  bat  half, 
hidden  by  hu  hood. 
;M  on  Marmion  was  his  look, 
he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 
e  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
:  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
et  their  stem  encountering  glance, 
palmer's  visage  felL 

VL 
less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Bud  the  burst  of  laughter  loud; 
U  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
t  dark  &ce  and  matted  beard, 
r  glee  and  game  declined, 
te  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
ce,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
rcomen,  wondering  in  his  fear, 
I  whisperM  forth  bis  mind: 
:  Bfaiy !  taw 'at  thou  ere  such  sight  ? 
ale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright, 
i^  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 
ices  beneath  his  cowl ! 
1  our  lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
I  best  palfray,  would  not  I 
ore  that  suUen  scowL"-^ 

vn. 

union,  as  to  chase  the  awe 

thus  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  who  saw 
'er^varying  firelight  show 
gore  stem  and  frtce  of  wo, 

call'd  upon  a  squire : — 
Eustace,  know'st  thou  not  some  lay, 
ed  the  lingering  night  away  ? 
ilomber  by  the  fire." 

vin. 

ease  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
•hoioeit  miDftrelV  left  tehiiHL 


111  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accustom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  frill  deftly  can  he  strike, 
And  wake  the  loirer'a  lute  alii»| 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thnuh 
Sings  livelier  from  a  springtide  bush| 
No  nightingale  her  lovelorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Wo  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  melody,  ^ 

Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stem, 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfero. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may, 
To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay." 

IX. 

A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer, 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song: 
Oft  have  I  listenM,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill. 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen  i 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound. 
On  Susquehannah's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-cncumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  ScotUnd's  hills  again ! 

X. 

SONG. 

Where  shall  the  k>ver  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  trae  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  hi^ 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Wbere  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CHOBUS. 

Eteu  laro,  &c  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving  { 
There  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving: 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  0  never. 

cnoBus. 
Eleu  loro,  &c  Never,  0  never. 

XI. 
Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  Tn:^A«ci^%  VnMX^ 

B»bk«  aii!\\«i:f «  Vet  \ 
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In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  fl7iiif» 
Where  miiflet  war's  nttle 

With  piiw  of  the  ^jriBg. 


XUu  loro,  kc  There  ihall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

0*er  the  false-hearted, 
His  wfrm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

Ere  lift  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

Bjr  bis  grare  ever  i 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it,— 

Nerer,  0  never. 

OHOmVB. 

Eleu  lore,  fee.  Never,  0  never* 

XII. 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound. 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 

The  air  was  sad  i  but  sadder  still 
It  fell  on  Marmion*s  ear. 

And  plain 'd  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 
And  shameful  death  were  near. 

He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  &ce, 

^  Between  it  and  the  band, 

Aad  rested  with  his  head  a  space. 
Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween, 
That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
IVould  scarce  have  wishM  to  be  their  prey, 
For  I^utterward  and  Fontenaye. 

XTII. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have— 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave ! 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast,  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel. 
E'en  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head. 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said^— 
**  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seero'd  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung. 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  !"— 
Then  first  the  palmer  silence  broke 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,] 

«  The  death  of  a  dear  friend.** 

XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity ; 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook, 
E'en  from  his  king  a  haughty  look ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controlled. 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold- 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  fail'd  him  now, 
;Fallen  was  bis  f|>Ace«  and  {L^iid;)?d\na\kiQ^  \ 


FUr  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  eomething  in  the  pUmer^  look. 
So  fall  upon  bia  coDScicnce  itsook. 

That  answer  he  ianad  none. 
Thus  oft  it  hapi,  that  wban  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  aeeret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  Drave, 
A  fool's  wise  speech  confiMnidt  the  wiM^ 
And  proudest  prineee  veil  tbelr  eyes 

Before  their  meanett  slavv. 


Wen  might  he  ihlter  •— by  liii  aid 
Was  Constanee  Beverly  bettaj*li  i 
Not  that  he  angnr'd  of  the  does. 
Which  on  the  Uving  cloeed  the  tombs 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  deepente  maid 
Threaten  by  tnma,  beseech,  vpbraids 
And  wroth,  becauae,  in*  wild  despair. 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare  i 
Its  fugitive  the  ehureh  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  e  alave  » 
Asm!  deem'd  restraint  ie  ccmvcnt  stnegs 
Would  hide  her  wrongs  and  her  revenge 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  ^voorite  peer. 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fieari 
Secure  his  pardon  be  might  hold. 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penaDce  geU. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  eecret  way. 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  theh  p^i 
His  train  but  deemM  the  flsvourite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  agei 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  daied 
To  mutter  what  he  thoogfat  and  heaidx 
Wo  to  the  vassal,  who  dnret  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion 's  privacy ! 

XVI. 

His  conscience  slept — be  deemM  her  wsD, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  waken'd  by  her  favourite  lay, 
And  that  strange  palmer's  boding  say. 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear. 
Full  on  the  objeet  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  venom 'd  throes. 
Dark  tales  of  convent  vengeance  nse; 
And  Constance,  late  l>etray'd  and  seonV 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  return 'd  i 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treaefaerovs  call. 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 
Crimson 'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mils, 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o*er  alarms. 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

•  XVIL 

«  Alas !"  he  thought,  «  how  changed  that  ahi' 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  bees, 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise, 
Have  steel 'd  her  brow,  and  armM  her  eya  i 
No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 
The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  che^s ; 
Fierce,  and  unf^minine,  are  there, 
Freosy  for  joy,  for  grief;  despair ; 
And  I  the  cause — lor  wbooi  ««re  given 
[    Her  peace  on  earthy  her  hopes  in  heann? 
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**  Would/*  thought  be,  u  the  p&eton 
I  on  iU  ttalk  had  left  the  ion ! 

0  wbjr  should  nuB^t  tueeeet  remore 
The  yery  charms  that  wake  hit  loT« ! 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 

Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  lude  i 
And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell. 
How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 
Her  brook  the  stem  monastic  laws ! 
The  penance  how— and  I  the  cause ! 
Vigil  and  scourge — perchance,  e'en  wone  !**- 
And  twice  he  rose  to  cry  **  to  horse  !'* 
And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came. 
Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame  i 
Aod  twice  he  thought,  *<  Gave  I  not  chaige 
She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  Urge  ? 
They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 
One  golden  ringlet  from  her  bead."-* 

xvm. 

While  thus  in  Marmton's  bosom  strove 

Repentance  and  reviving  love. 

Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 

I've  seen  Loch  Vennacbar  obey. 

Their  host  the  palmer's  speech  had  heard. 

And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word  i— 

*«  Ay,  reverend  pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 

From  Scotland's  simple  land  away. 
To  visit  realms  afar. 

Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 

Of  future  weal,  or  future  wo, 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star. 
Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  knight  like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence  $ — if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told."— 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love;) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
Hie  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told. 

XIX. 

THZ  HOST^   TALE. 

**  A  clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  throne 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  t 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword ; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power  i 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin  Hall. 

1  would,  sir  knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  siie. 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies  t 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm. 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm ; 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say. 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war, 
Among  the  ciTtnit  of  Donbtr. 


XX. 

-  The  king  Loid  Giffoid's  CMtto  ioagbt» 

Deep  labouring  with  uneeit^  tiMigiht 

Even  then  he  mnster'd  all  lVhott» 

To  meet  upon  the  western  costst  i 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 

Their  oar^  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 

Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 

Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb  i 

Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunningham,  and  Kyle. 

Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 

And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  chang«| 

But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange. 

Came  forth,— a  quaint  and  fearful  sight ! 

His  mantle  lined  with  foxskins  white ; 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bora 

A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 

Clerks  say  that  Pharoah's  magi  wore; 

His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  ipell. 

Upon  bis  breast  a  pentacle ; 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin. 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man'ft  skin, 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 

Combust,  and  retrogade,  and  trine  | 

And  in  bis  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 

**  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  hc9i 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim  { 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd,  and  dim. 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day  t 
E'en  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  sir  knight,  the  griesly  sire. 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire ; 
Unwonted, — for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 

*  I  know,'  he  said, — his  voice  was  hoartt, 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force,— 

*  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  holdi 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  wo  t 
But  yet  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  arL 

XXII. 

** '  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star. 
The  issue  of  events  afar. 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controll'd. 
Such  late  I  summon *d  to  my  hall  t 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell ; 
Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still. 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou, — who  little  knowest  thy  might. 
As  born  upon  diat  bltseed  night, 
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When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan, 
ProclaimM  bell's  empire  overthrown,— 
With  untanght  valour  shall  compell 
Response  deniid.  to  magic  spell.'— 

<  Gramercy,'  qnofeh  our  monarch  free, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 

And,  by  this  good  and  honoured  brand, 

The  gift  of  C<Bur-de-Lion's  hand, — 

Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 

The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.' 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  view'd. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renew'd  ^- 

<  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm !— mark  t 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  cireling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind, 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 
In  guise  of  thine  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed^ 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show  }— 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.*— 

XXIIL 

*■  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring, 
Alone,  and  arro'd,  forth  rode  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round ; 
Sir  knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound, 
LeA  hand  the  town, — the  PIctish  race. 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace  i 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know, 
For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow  ; 
But  wo  betide  the  wandering  wight. 
That  treads  its  circles  in  the  night. 
The  breadth  across  the  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career ; 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven. 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  monarch  past. 
Halted  and  blew  a  gallant  blast : 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Appear 'd  the  form  of  England's  king. 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war : 
Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield, 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame. 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same  t 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 
Fell  Edward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

**  The  vision  made  our  monarch  start. 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart, 
And,  in  the  first  career  they  ran. 
The  elfin  knight  fell,  horse  and  man  i 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance, 

*  Edward  I^  suroamed  LfMigshanks. 


Aa^niMd  the  ikin— a  puny  woiwd. 
The  king,  light  leaping  to  the  groimd. 
With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compell'd  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  law  the  glorious  plain. 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war  i 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  bnndish'd  war-aze  wi^. 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  cart 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cowerM  their  wiagb 
'TIS  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 
Fore-«howing  future  conqueett  far. 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  wari 
A  rojral  city,  tower,  and  spire. 
Redden 'd  the  midnight  sky  with  firt. 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bora 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain. 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

«  The  joyful  king  tum'd  home  agata. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane; 
But  yearly,  when  retum'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart  t 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  tay, 
<  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start.' 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline^  oivt, 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  still  the  mighty  spear  and  shield 
The  elfin  warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast ; 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  chance, 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped  ; 
Save  two,  as  l^ends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay.— 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." — 

XXVI. 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquor  strong. 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeomen-throng. 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long. 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign  ; 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire  $ 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire. 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline : 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore; 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVIL 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay ; 

*  A  wooden  cup,  compoeed  of  «avee  hooped  togeU 
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Scarce  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  Men 
The  folding!  of  hit  mantle  green  t 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dretfliy 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glo?e, 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke, 
Aod  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tall  form  with  nodding  plume  | 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 
His  master  Marmion's  yoice  he  knew. 

XXVIII. 
— ^  Fits-Eustace .'  rise, — I  cannot  rest. 
Yon  churls  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast. 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood, 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed, 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  the  drowsy  slaves  | 
I  would  not  that  the  prating  knavei 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o*er  their  ale, 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  tne  stable  door  undid, 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  amy*d. 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  baron  said  t— 

XXIX. 

''Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
6t  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  } 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  elfin  foe ! 
Blithe  would  I  battle  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  to- 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing, 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  they  ring.**-^ 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode. 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-Eustace  follow 'd  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road. 
And  listen 'd  to  his  horse's  tramp. 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 
He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 

Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes. 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom,  'twas  said,  he  scaree  received 
For  gospel  what  the  church  believed, 
Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  Ule, 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array 'd  in  plate  and  maU. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know, 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow 

Dnfiz  th*  itrongett  mindi 


Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 
Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXL 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustae«  eared. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard, 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  town  ward  rushing  on : 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trod. 
Then  clattering  on  the  village  road. 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 

Return'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  be  sprang  from  selle, 
And,  in  his  baste,  well  nigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw, 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew  i 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betny. 
The  falcon  crest  was  soil'd  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see, 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines— 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene: 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IV. 
TO   JAMKS   8KKNK,   ESQ. 

Athettiei,  EUrick  For§ti. 

An  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 

**  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  ?" 

That  motely  clown,  in  Ardenwood, 

Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy  view'd. 

Not  e'en  that  clown  could  amplify. 

On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 

Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 

Since  we  have  known  each  other  well  t 

Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 

First  drew  the  voluntary  brand ; 

And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 

Unkindness  never  came  between. 

Away  these  winged  years  have  flown. 

To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 

And  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below. 

With  checkes'd  shades  of  joy  and  wo; 

Though  thou  o'er  realms,  and  seas  hast  ranged, 

Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 

Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men  ; 

Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

Fever'd  the  progress  of  these  years. 

Yet  now  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 

The  recollection  of  a  dream ; 

So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 

Of  fathomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 

Since  first  I  turu'd  this  idle  lay; 
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A  task  80  often  thrown  aside, 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied. 
That  now,  Norember's  dreary  gale, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale. 
That  same  Nofcmber  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vex'd  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky. 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh, 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn*d  their  wintry  shrouds  again  $ 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead. 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snowmists  fly ; 
The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  sun. 
Has  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen, 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen ; 
He  who,  outstretch  *d  the  livelong  day, 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
ViewM  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look 
Or  slumber'd  o*er  bl^  tatter'd  book. 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o*er  the  lessened  tide  j — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun. 
Through  heavy  vapours  diink  and  dun ; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane: 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks, 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 
Till,  dark  above  and  v/hite  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flakes  of  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  his  hearth  the  dogs  repine ; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid, 
Around  his  backs  he  wreathes  the  plaid  i 
His  flock  be  gathers,  and  he  guides 
To  open  downs  and  mountain  sides. 
Where  fiercest  .though  the  tempest  blow. 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far, 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star«— 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep. 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale ; 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  morn  may  find  the  stiffen 'd  swain: 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale, 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail: 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  Wf^, 


Couches  apoB  his  matter's  breait. 
And  licks  hii  cheek  to  break  his  rest 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  kt, 
His  healthy  fare,  bis  raral  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree. 
His  rustic  kirn's*  load  revelry. 
His  native  bill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye ; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthful  sununer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  nad  glee, 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Against  the  winter  of  oar  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Trey, 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  aad  joy. 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  aims. 
Then  happy  those — since  earth  mvst 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain. 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  heaveii. 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten'd  by  tlMir  grie^ 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thiae. 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doom'd  to  twine,-* 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by,-> 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  sire  had  smiled. 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child. 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  chctr, 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions,  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  frimd: 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  minstrel's  shade; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold^ 
Far  we  may  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  ! 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn. 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn  i 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  bis  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name. 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
"  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay.** 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deesn 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
"  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not" 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead. 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave  i~~ 
Tis  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again  ; 
When,  doing  naught, — and,  to  speak  true. 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do,— 
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The  wild  unbounded  bills  we  ranged, 

While  oft  OUT  talk  its  topic  changedy 

And  desultory  as  our  way, 

Ranged,  uncoo fined,  from  grare  to  gay. 

Even  when  it  flagg*d,  as  oft  will  chance, 

No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance. 

We  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 

Our  sports  in  social  silence,  too  i 

Thou  gravely  labouring  to  portray 

The  blighted  oak*s  fantastic  spray  i 

I  spelling  o*er,  with  much  delight. 

The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 

Tirante  by  name,  ycleped  the  White. 

At  either*s  feet  a  trusty  squire,  ^ 

Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire. 

Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 

And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud. 

The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud  | 

The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud  i 

From  the  white  thorn  the  Mayflower  shed 

Its  dewy  fragnnce  round  our  head: 

Not  Ariel  lived  more  mexiily 

Under  the  bU*som'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nighu,  too,  have  been  ours. 
When  winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear. 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 
When  fires  were  bright  and  lamps  beamM  gay, 
•  And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay  % 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore. 
The  longer  miss'd,  bewailM  the  more ; 
And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear  loved  R  , 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say, — 
For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 
Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he,— 
In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 
With  laughter  drown *d  the  whistling  wind. 
Mirth  was  within ;  and  care,  without. 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout 
Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene^ 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 
His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest  i 
For,  like  mad  Tom's,*  our  chiefest  care. 
Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 
Soch  nights  we've  had ;  and,  though  the  game 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 
And  though  the  field  day,  or  the  drill. 
Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 
Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain ! 
And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true. 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


Cahto  IV. 

THK  CAMP. 
I. 

EusTACX,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 


The  lark  sung  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion^  bugle  blew. 
And,  with  their  light  and  lively  call. 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  Ike  stalL 

Whistling  they  came,  and  hm  of  heart. 
But  soon  their  mood  was  dumgedi 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamour'd  loud  for  armour  k)et| 
Some  brawl'd  and  wrangled  with  the  boot  i 
*«  By  Becket*s  bones,"  cried  one  **  I  foar 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear  !** 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion*s  second  squire. 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mirei 
Although  the  rated  horseboy  sware. 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder. 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
**  Help  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all! 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall  | 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?'^-^ 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw  | 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest  aiiuly— 
**  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 
With  that  cursed  palmer  for  our  guide  f 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  burii 
Been  lanternled  by  friar  Rush.*' 

IL 

Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  gnenM, 

Nor  wholly  understood. 
His  comrade's  clamorous  plaints  suppretsM  i 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thoo^it. 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  be  knew  of  naught 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  to&d^» 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  bono. 

in. 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  coot 
Had  reckon *d  with  their  Scottish  host ; 
And  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
<*  111  thou  deservest  thy  hire,"  he  said  $ 

**  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  f 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust  that  «oon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand. 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land 

To  their  infernal  home : 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow, 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro,** 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire,— 
•*  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  comes t  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broad  sword  to  be  blest. 
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Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  ture  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo."-^ 
Here  8tay*d  their  talk,— for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  lignal  to  set  on. 
The  palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 
They  joumey'd  a]l  the  morning  day. 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good. 

Through  Humbie's  and  through  Saltoun's  wood ; 

A  forest  glade  which,  varying  still, 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill ; 

There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 

A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 

«  A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said ; 

<*  Such  as  were  errant-knights  might  see 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry; 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast. 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here. 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells. 

The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 

Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed.'^ — 

He  spoke  to  cheer  lord  Marmion*s  mind ; 

Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design 'd ; 
For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome, 

In  the  hall- window  of  his  home. 

Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 
Of  Caxton  or  De  Worde. 

Therefore  he  spoke, — ^but  spoke  in  vain, 

For  Marmion  answer'd  naught  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill, 
In  notes  prolong'd  by  wood  and  hill. 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 
Each  ready  archer  graspM  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know, 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman*s  land. 
Lord  Mannion*s  order  speeds  the  band 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  bad  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade 
The  baiting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets  at  whose  clang 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd, 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore, 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore  ; 

Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 

Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  argent,  or,  and  azure  glowing. 
Attendant  on  a  kiog-at-arms, 


Whose  hand  the  Armorial  tmoeheon  held, 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quell'd. 
When  wildest  its  alarms. 

VIL 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage. 

As  on  king's  errand  come  i 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

£lzpression  found  its  home  i 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  be  paced} 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron  plume. 
From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin  and  breast, 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  treasure  might  yon  see. 

First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  kings  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note. 
In  living  colours  blazon 'd  brave. 
The  lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  state. 
But  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  lion-king-at-arms  ! 

vin. 

Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spriag. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lion-king ; 
For  well  the  stately  baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  eiovn^ 
And  on  his  temples  plaeed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem ; 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine, 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made. 

The  lion  thus  his  message  said : 

**  Though  Scotland's  king  hath  dcep^ 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Heniy 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court ; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  lord  Marmion^ 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fana. 
My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  > 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  &ir  pnrridb^ 
Till  finds  king  Jamee  BMtt  time  to  am 
The  flower  of  English  cUfiliy.** 


Though  inly  cfaaM  at  «>■  '^ 
Lord  Mannion  btiip '' 
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The  pttlmer,  hit  mytterioiis  guide, 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied. 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  Tain  t 
Strict  was  the  lioD-kiog*s  commaDd, 
That  none  who  rode  in  Mannion't  hand 

Should  sever  from  the  train  t 
•*  England  has  here  enow  of  spief 
In  ladj  Heron's  witching  ejes  i** 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said, 
But  fair  pretext  to  Mannion  made. 
The  right  hand  path  thej  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tjrne. 

X, 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  thej  wind. 

Where  Critchtoun-castle  crowns  the  henk  s 
For  there  the  lion*k  care  assign'd 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tjne ; 
And  hr  heneath,  where  slow  thej  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep. 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep. 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  .different  ages  rotet 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  huilders*  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass  that  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  hands. 

XI. 

Critchtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

Thy  turrets  rude  and  totterM  keep 
Have  heen  the  minstrel's  loved  resort 
Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense. 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
Qoarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort. 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 
Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair  { 
Nor  yet  the  stony  chord  unbraced. 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  loses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpairM,  below. 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico  t 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row. 
Of  fsirhewn  facets  richly  show 

Their  pointed  diamond  form. 
Though  there  but  homeless  cattle  go 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Where  oft  whilome  were  captives  pent. 
The  darkness  of  thy  massy-more  t* 

Or,  from  thy  gnss-grown  battlement. 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XIL 
Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rodes 
But  yet  twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 


t  The  pit,  or  prison  vault 


For  none  were  in  the  castle  then 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  daflM, 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  caiM  i 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  yeait  old. 

Proffer 'd  the  baron's  rein  to  hold  i 

For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  iwoid 

Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 

On  Flodden  by  his  sovereign's  side. 

Long  may  his  lady  look  in  vain  ! 

She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun-dear* 

Twas  a  bnve  race,  before  the  name 

Of  hated  Bothwell  stain'd  their  fame. 

XIII. 
And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 

With  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 
Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest  r— 

Such  the  command  of  royal  James, 
Who  marshal  rd  them  his  lands  array. 
Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  ejt 
Upon  bis  gathering  host  should  pry, 
Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesaj^  wit 
Oft  cheer  the  baron's  moodier  fitt 
And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wIm 
Train 'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

XIV. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

That  on  the  battlement  they  walk'd. 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

On  \'aryiog  topics  talk'd ; 
And,  unaware,  tbe  herald-bard 
Said,  Mannion  might  his  toil  have  spared 

In  travelling  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war : 
And,  closer  question 'd,  tbus  he  told 
A  tale  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enroll'd :— 

XV. 

SIR   DAVID  LIVDKSAT'S  TALE. 

**  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park,^  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay  ! 
The  wild  buck  bells*  from  ferny  brake. 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  tbe  lake. 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
Tbe  heaviest  month  in  all  the  yeari 

^  An  aocienl  word  Ibr  ihe  cry  of  deer. 
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Too  well  his  csiue  of  grief  yon  know, 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Wo  to  the  tndton  who  could  bring 
The  princeljr  boj  against  his  king ! 
Still  io  his  conscience  burnt  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  at  lent. 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent 

XVL 

"  When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come, 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  king,  as  wont,  was  praying  | 
While  for  his  royal  father's  soul, 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll, 

The  bishop  mass  was  sayin^^ 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain— 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  monarch  knelt, 
With  sackcloth  shirt,  and  iron  belt. 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  thistle's  knight-ccmpanions  sate. 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 

I,  too,  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 

Bedeafen'd  with  the  jingling  knell, 

Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 
Through  the  stain'd  casement  gleaming  | 

But,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  befell. 
It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight. 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white. 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair.— 
Now  mock  me  not  when,  good  my  lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That,  when  I  saw  bis  placid  grace. 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
Bis  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint 
Who  propped  the  virgin  in  her  faint,— 

The  loved  apostle  John. 

XVII. 

"  He  stepp'd  before  the  monarch's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there. 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bowM  nor  bent. 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  lent, 

And  words  like  these  he  said, 
In  a  low  voice, — but  never  tone 
So  thriird  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone» 

*  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar, 
Sir  king,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 

Wo  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warn'd  beware  i 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  !' 
The  wondering  monarch  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak. 

The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  marshall  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  past  s 


But,  lighter  than  the  whiriwind^k  hint 

He  vanish'd  from  oar  eyes. 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 

That  glances  but,  and  dies.*^— 

XVTIL 

While  Lindesay  told  this  mmnrd  stxtifs^ 

The  twilight  was  so  pale,  * 

He  mark'd  not  Marmion'k  colour  chuft. 

While  listening  to  the  tale  i 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause. 
The  baron  spoke : — ^  Of  nature'^  lawi 

So  strong  I  held  the  force. 
That  never  superhuman  canst 

Could  e'er  control  their  eoona  i 
And,  three  days  sinco,  had  ji 
Was  but  to  make  your  guoet  yov , 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  tlit  Twaod, 
What  much  has  chanfed  mj  skeptk  cne^ 
And  made  me  credit  aught." — ^Hc  staid. 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  usaid: 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  prcss^ 
Which  prompts  us  to  unkiad  our  bftnl^ 

E'en  when  discovery's  pain. 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told 
At  Gifford,  to  bis  train. 
Naught  of  the  palmer  says  he  there, 
And  naught  of  Constance  or  of  Clare: 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  hi  SSi 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreana. 

XIX. 

**  In  vain,"  said  he,  *'  to  rest  I  ipfead 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couch'd  my  head: 

Fantastic  thoughts  retum'd; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led. 

My  heart  within  me  bum'd. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed  and  forth  I  rode. 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  eidd. 
Soon  reach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  past  throo^ 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear,^ 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

<<  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen 'd,  ere  I  left  the  place  i 
But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  trie, 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 
A  mounted  champion  rise.— - 

I've  fought,  lord  Hon,  many  a  day. 

In  single  fight  and  miz'd  affray. 

And  ever,  I  myself  may  say. 
Have  borne  me  as  a  knight  t 

But  when  this  unexpected  foe 

Seem'd  starting  from  the  gulf 

I  care  not  though  the  truth  I 
I  trembled  with  allU^i 
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And  as  I  placed  in  rcit  m j  tpeary 
My  liand  to  shook  for  rery  Ukbi 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  rifht.  '• 

XXI. 

•*  Wh J  need  mj  ton^^e  the  issue  tell  f 
We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  fell  ,— 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ?— 

I  roIlM  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand. 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand,— 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain  t 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast/— 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight  Uke  what  I  saw ! 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook^— 
A  fare  could  ncTer  be  mistook ! 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  kfok, 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead^— 

I  well  believe  the  last  i 
For  ne*er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  gfaast 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade  t 
Bat  when  to  good  saint  George  I  prayM, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  his  sheath ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light. 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight  i 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath.— 
"Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

To  know  his  face  that  met  me  there, 
Call'd  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave. 

To  cumber  upper  air ; 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy."— 

XXIL 

MarveU'd  Sir  David  of  the  mount ; 
Then,  leam'd  in  story,  'gan  leeonnt 

Such  chance  had  hap*d  of  old. 
When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
A  spectre  fell,  of  fiendish  might, 
Id  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight. 

With  Brian  Buhner  bold. 
And  train*d  hnn  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
**  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said. 
With  highland  broadsword,  targe,  and  plaid, 

And  fingers  red  with  gore. 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurchus's  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  pine  trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Achnaslaid, 

Dromoucbty,  or  Glenmore. 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say, 
Of  warlike  demon,  host,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain. 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  boaom  bold. 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  | 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  how, 


When  guilt  we  meditate  within. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin.'* 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd  him  half  tddt. 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  be  tiiid» 

Then  press'd  Sir  David's  hand/^ 
But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  saidi 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  that  bis  band 
Should  bowoe  them  with  the  rising  day. 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way^— 

Such  was  the  king's  oommand. 

XXIII. 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road. 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode  t 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  ttoiM, 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore  t 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er. 
Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  passM  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  BUckfoid  HilL 

XXIV. 

Blackford  !  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whio* 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud. 

Saint  Gile's  mingling  din — 
Now,  from  the  summit  of  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  bill  with  yellow  grain  | 

And,  o'er  the  lanscape  as  I  look. 
Naught  do  I  sec  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming  brook  i 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been. 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below. 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down : — 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?    I  ween. 
Thousand  on  thousands  there  were  seen. 
That  checker'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town  t 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular  ( 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green  t 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVL 
For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
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And  from  the  southern  Reds  wire  ed^ 
To  farthest  Ro8se*8  rocky  ledge ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  horses*  tramp,  and  tingling  clank 
Where  chiefs  review  M  their  vassal  rank, 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh  { 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance. 
While  frequent  flashM,  from  shield  and  lance, 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVIL 
Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreaths  of  falling  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brand  decay'd, 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain, 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war  i 
And  there  were  Bothwick's  sisters  seTen,* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
Ill-omen 'd  gift !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

XXVIII. 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue. 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue. 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tail'd,  and  square. 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,t  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide : 
The  staff  a  pine  tree  strong  and  straight. 
Pitch 'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone. 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown. 
Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight. 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroll'd. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield, 
Tbe  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  view'd  the  landscape  bright,— 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chiePs  delight, — 
Until  within  him  bum'd  his  heart, 
And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle-day ; 
Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart. 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
"0  !  well,  lord-lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  king  from  warfare  to  dfi^uade 
Were  but  a  vain  essay ; 
For,  by  St.  George,  were  that  host  mine. 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine. 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armour's  shine 
In  glorious  battle-fray  !" — 


♦  Seren  cuUerins,  so  called,  cast  by  one  BorthWfck. 
t  Each  of  these  feudal  ensigns  intimated  the  different 
rank  of  those  entitled  to  display  them. 


Aniwer'd  the  bard,  of  milder  mood  i 

«  Fair  is  the  sights— «nd  yet  'twere  good. 

That  kings  would  think  withal. 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  hei  bk«' 
'Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest. 

Than  rise,  perchance,  to  falL'* 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  BCarmion  ftijM, 

For  fairer  scene  be  ne'er  tiinrey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  ibow 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go, 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  aid  alev 
That  round  her  sable  turret's  flow. 
The  morning  beams  were  shed. 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  pioad. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder  tkai 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height 
Where  the  hugecastle  holds  its  stats. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky, 
Piledideep  and  massy,  close  and  hi^ 
Mine  own  romantic  town ! 

But  northward  far,  with  purer  blase. 

On  Ochll  mountains  fell  the  lays. 

And,  as  each  heathy  top  they  kiss^ 

It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethyst 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw| 
Here  Preston-bay,  and  Berwick-law  i 
And,  broad  between  them  roUM, 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note. 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz- Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent; 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 

The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 
And  raised  his  bridal  hand. 

And,  making  demi-vault  in  air. 

Cried, "  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  6 
To  fight  for  such  a  land !" 

The  lion  smiled  his  joy  to  see  $ 

Nor  Marmion 's  frown  repress'd  his  glee. 

XXXL 

Thus  while  they  look'd  a  flourish  proed. 
Where  mingled  trump  and  clarion  load. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  warpipe  with  discordant  ciy. 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  mountain  come : 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime. 
Merrily  toll'd  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  lion  spoke : — 
*<  Thus  clamour'd  still  the  war-notes. 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en. 
Or  to  St  Catherine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  chapel  of  St  Rocque. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  ham% 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful 

When  blither  was  thdr 
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TbrUling  io  Fftlkltnd  woods  the  air, 

When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice-eonnM  o*«r. 

In  ligoal  none  his  steed  should  spare. 

Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more. 

But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 

And  darkling  politician,  cross'd. 

To  the  downfall  of  the  deer. 

Inveighs  against  the  lingering  pott. 

And  answering  housewife  sore  complaint 

xxxn. 

Of  carrier's  ^now-impeded  wains  t 

-  Nor  less,**  he  said,--'*  when  looking  forth. 

When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 

I  Tiew  yon  empress  of  the  north 

Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home  % 

Sit  on  her  hillj  throne ; 

For  converse,  and  for  books  to  change 

Her  palace's  imperial  howers. 

The  forest's  melancholy  range, 

Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers. 

And  welcome,  with  renew'd  delight, 

Her  statelj  halls  and  holy  towers^ 

The  busy  day  and  social  night 

Nor  less,**  he  said, « I  moan 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhymt 

To  think  what  wo  mischance  may  hring, 

Lament  the  ravages  of  time. 

And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 

As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers, 

The  death  dirge  of  our  galUnt  king  i 

And  Ettrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowers.* 

Or,  with  their  larum,  call 

True, — Caledonia's  queen  is  changed. 

The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 

Since,  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 

^Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Within  its  steepy  limits  pent. 

Dun-Edin's  leagner*d  wall.— 

By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 

^t  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 

And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 

Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought ! 

Guarded  and  garrison'd  she  stood. 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nayt— 

Denying  entrance  or  resort. 

God  is  the  guider  of  the  field. 

He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield. 

But  thou  thjrself  shalt  say. 
When  joins  yon  hoiA  in  deadly  st9wre. 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower. 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing; 
For  never  saw*Bt  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  king.** 
And  now,  doucn  winding  to  the  plain, 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain, 

And  there  they  make  a  stay.— > 
liMre  stays  the  minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  court  and  king, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  V. 
TO  OIOIOI   BLLM,  B8Q. 

EdifUnargK 

Whch  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 
And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away  { 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throws, 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 
When  sylvan  occupation's  done. 
And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun, 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near, 
The  game  pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear  t 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim, 
And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  limb. 
And  pointer,  now  employ'd  no  more. 
Cumber  our  parlour's  narrow  floor  { 
When  in  hi?  stall  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condemn  *d  to  rest  and  feed ; 
When  from  our  snow-encircled  home. 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  fom  the  spring  t 


Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port  i 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long. 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate. 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brofr» 
Dun-Edin  !  O,  how  alter'd  now. 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  empress  at  her  sport. 
And,  libera],  unconfined,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud  with  umber'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 
Not  she,  the  championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  talc  enroll'd,— 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown'd. 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  groond^-* 
Not  she  more  changed,  when  placed  at  lett. 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guest,t 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest{ 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relioTtd, 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile. 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle  i 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  roU'd 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  whiloroe,  in  midnight  fight. 
Had  marvell'd  at  her  matchless  might. 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved. 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved.^ 
The  sight  could  jealous  panp  beguile, 
And  charm  Malbecco's  charms  awhile  i 


^  S^  Introduction  to  Canto  II 

t  See  "  The  Fainr  Queen,*'  Book  Ill^Canlo  IX 

t  **  For  ever/  one  her  liked,  and  every  one  hm 
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And  he,  the  wandering  sqaira  of  dtmet. 

Forgot  hif  Columbelkt'i  claimi , 

And  passion,  erst  unknown,  eould  gain 

The  breast  of  Mont  Sir  Satyrane  % 

Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance, 

Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance. — 

She  charm*d,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart. 

Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  city !'  disarrayM 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  ai/*, 
As  stately  seem*'  t,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown  ( 
Still,  as  of  yore,  the  queen  of  the  north! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne*er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thint» 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line  i 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand. 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train 'd  to  martial  toil. 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come,— as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin !  that  eventful  day. 
Renown 'd  for  hospitable  deed, 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead. 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign 'd  to  share  i 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  the  good  town, 
Destined  in  every  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose. 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe. 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts  ! — for,  as  they  rise, 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  fiction's  fair  romantic  range. 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night : 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim. 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see, 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen. 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men.— 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  ? 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear. 
Famed  Beauclerc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  ? 
Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem. 
Decaying  on  oblivion's  stream  ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Blondal  sung  ? — 


O !  bom,  time's  imvag*  to  rtpsir. 
And  make  the  dying  mni«  thy  cani 
WkD,  when  his  scythe  her  hoaiy  Im 
Was  poising  for  the  final  blow. 
The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wring 
And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing. 
And  bid,  seviving  in  his  strain. 
The  gentle  poet  live  again  i 
Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lej 
An  unpedantic  moral  gij. 
Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 
On  wings  of  unexpected  wit  i 
In  letters,  as  in  lile,  approved. 
Example  bonour'd,  and  beloved. 
Dear  Ellis !  to  the  bard  impert 
A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 
To  win  at  once  the  head  and 
At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and 
My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  mj  firisBi ! 
Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task^ — tait,  O! 
No  more  by  thy  example  tooch 
What  few  can  practise,  all  eao 
With  even  patience  to  cndere 
Lingering  disease,  and  painliil  cnie^ 
And  boast  afiliction's  pangs  sobdved 
By  mild  and  lianly  fortitude. 
Enouf^  the  lesson  has  been  giveai 
Forbid  the  repitition.  Heaven ! 
Come  listen,  then !  for  thou 
And  loved  the  minstrel'^  varying 
Who,  like  his  border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  mde  and  boM, 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come,  listen ! — bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws. 
And  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane. 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'd. 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand  i 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hoc. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arm,  and  harpers'  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 


Canto  V. 

THE  COmiT. 
I. 

The  train  has  left  the  hills  of 
The  barrier  guard  have  open 
(So  Liodesay  bade)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground. 
Their  men  the  warders  backiraid 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  thriwjlb. 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors 
Upon  the  southern  bend  to  stmt 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  voet^ 
To  see  such  well-eppointed  tam% 
Such  length  of  shafts,  sveh  MlM 
So  huge,  that  many  slapliy  tkM|ghlt 
But  for  a  vaunt  sneh 
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1«  deem'd  tbeir  force  to  feel 
I  liokf  of  mail,  ind  platei  of  steel, 
tttling  upon  Flodden  vale, 
tb-ymrd  arrows  flew  like  haiL 

n. 

I  did  Mannion's  skilful  view 
ereiy  lioe  and  squadron  throu^  | 
ich  he  marvell'd  one  small  land 
kaishml  forth  such  Tarious  hand  t 

'  men-at-arms  were  here, 
'  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 
m  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
oish  steeds  of  bone  and  height, 
th  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Inights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train, 
d  their  chargers  on  the  plain, 
»f  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein, 
:h  warlike  feat  to  show  i 
,  to  wheel,  the  croup  to  gain, 
^  currett,  that  none  in  vain 
(nd-sway  might  descend  amain 
foeman*s  casque  below. 
the  hardjr  burghers  there 
mn*d,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare, 
r  Tisor  thej  wore  none, 
ring  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight  i 
nish*d  were  their  corslets  bright, 
riganthies,  and  gorgets  light, 
ce  Tery  stiver  shone. 
kes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 
ro-handed  swords  they  wore, 
iny  wielded  mace  of  weight, 
d  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

IIL 

the  yeomen,  too,  but  dress'd 
teel  Jack,  a  swarthy  vest, 

iron  quilted  well ; 
t  hii  back,  (a  slender  store,) 
ty  days'  provision  bore, 
udal  statutes  tell. 
It  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
-bow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 
gcer-knlfe,  and  brand— 
te  scem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer, 

to  leave  his  cottage  dear, 
maieh  to  foreign  strand ; 
ing,  who  would  guide  his  steer, 

II  the  fallow  land. 

m  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
ht  of  dastard  terror  lie ; — 
dreadful  fur  his  ire 
lieirs,  who,  scorning  danger's  name, 
r  mood  to  battle  came, 
•BkNir  like  light  straw  on  flame. 
Me  but  flMling  fire. 

IV. 
the  borderer:— bred  to  war, 
w  the  battle's  din  a(ar, 
Joy'd  to  hear  It  swell, 
ceful  day  was  slothful  eaaei 


rp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  cqjd 
the  toad  slogan  yelL  ^ 

ve  steed,  with  hae*  Mi  Mi 
hi  um*d  prieker  pIM  Uftte 

loblesfightforlkiDti 


Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead. 
Burghers,  to  guard  their  townships,  bleed. 

But  wart  the  borderers'  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Mannion's  train  pass'd  by, 
Look'd  on,  at  first,  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 

But  when  they  saw  the  lord  array'd 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade. 
Each  borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, 
**  Hist,  Ringan !  seest  thou  there ! 

Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ride. 

0 !  could  we  but,  on  border  side. 

By  Eusdale  glen,  or  Liddell's  tide, 
Beset  a  prize  so  fair ! 

That  fangless  lion,  too,  their  guide. 

Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide ; 

Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 
Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 

V. 

Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtic  race 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man  j 
Just  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  array'd. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  checker'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid ; 
And  varyuig  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  every  varying  clan ; 
Wild  through  tbeir  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  stare. 

On  Marmion  as  he  past ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  was  bare ; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare,  , 

And  harden 'd  to  the  blast  j 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red  deer's  undress*d  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied  ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head ; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid ; 

A  broadsword  of  un wieldly  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore, 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but,  0 ! 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clanu>uring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  te»-fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd, 
Qnnhitd  aad  jiUM  the  pipes  betwixt 
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Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  ^ard, 
ArmM  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear. 
When  lay  encamp*d,  in  field  so  near. 
The  borderer  and  the  mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go. 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show  | 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang. 
The  armourer's  anvil  clash*d  and  rang. 
Or  toird  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel  { 
Or  axe,  or  falchion  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

Page,  groom,  and  squires,  with  hurrying  pace. 

Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place. 
Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword ; 

While  burghers,  with  important  face. 
Described  each  new-come  lord, 

DiscussM  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 

His  following,*  and  his  warlike  fame.— 
The  lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 
Which  high  o'erlook'd  the  crowded  street ; 

There  must  the  baron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide. 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride,— 

Such  was  the  king's  behest 
Meanwhile  the  lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines, 

To  Marmion  and  his  train ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds. 
The  baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 

The  palace  halls  they  gain. 

VII. 
Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily. 
That  night,  with  wsssel,  mirth  and  gleet 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Summon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 

For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 

Should  Southward  march  by  break  of  day. 

Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
The  banquet  and  the  song. 

By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 

The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 

The  masquers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 
The  revel  loud  and  long. 

This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past ; 

It  was  his  blithest — and  his  last 
The  dazzling  lamps  from  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  court  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing  { 
There  ladies  touch'd  a  softer  string { 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motely  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retaiPd  his  jest  j  » 

His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied  ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied  i 

While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 


♦  /bttiMm'n^^Feudal  retaineia. 


And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  rmw 
To  battle  march  a  lover  tme,^ 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adiev. 
Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VIIL 

T%rongh  this  mizM  crowd  of  glee  aid 
The  king  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  caoM 

While,  reverend,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  sbow. 
He  doflPd,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  pinme. 
For  rojral  were  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 
Trimm'd  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild  j 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland'^ 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown  r 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 
Descend^  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  bcel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steels 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair. 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  rare  r 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'far  i»^  tM 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

DC 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  ft«n 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  ezerciae. 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye, 
And  auburn  of  the  deepest  dye 

His  short  curl'd  t>eard  and  hais. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  danee. 
And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 
And,  O !  he  had  that  merry  glance 
That  seldom  lady's  heart  resist!. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  snei* 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  Tain. 
I  said  he  joy 'd  in  banquet-bower; 
But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  woald 
His  look  o'ercast  and  lower. 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penanen  f*^^ 
In  memory  of  his  father  alain. 
Even  so  twas  strange  how  erefmoni. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o^. 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  doobln  ^m. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry  t 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  aflKg^ 
SUrtles  the  couraer  in  his  fllgb^ 
And  half  he  hal^Jialf  tprinjp  tdlnt 
But  feels  the  qnffenlnf  tparffpOi^ 
And,  straining  on  the  tiflilMV  Mhi. 
Scours  doubly  gwifl  a^  m  r^  ^ 
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0*er  Jamet'k  heart,  the  courtien  taj, 
Sir  Hof^  the  Heroo't  wife  held  iwajt 

To  ScotUnd*8  court  ihe  came» 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cessfoid*!  gallant  heart  had  gored, 
And  with  the  king  to  make  accord. 

Had  tent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  king  allegiance  own  | 

For  the  fair  queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  southron  land, 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest  i 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair. 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share  t 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plannM 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell. 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France*!  queen, 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop  bright  and  sheen. 
From  Bfargaret*s  eyes  that  fell,— 
His  own  Queen  Bfargaret,  who,  in  Lithgow's 

bower, 
AU  lonely  tat,  and  wept  the  weaiy  hour. 

XI. 

The  queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile. 
And  weeps  the  weary  day. 

The  war  against  her  native  soil. 

Her  Donareh'B  risk  in  battle  broil  r— 

And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 

Dane  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 
Upon  the  harp  to  play. 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o*er 
The  strings  her  fingers  flew ; 

And  as  she  touch*d,  and  tuned  them  all. 

Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 
Was  plainer  given  to  views 
For  all,  for  heat,  was  laid  aside. 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitchM  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king. 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring  s 
And  lauf^'d,  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say. 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay. 
She  eould  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
BGngled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively  air  she  rung, 
While  that  the  wily  lady  sungt 

xn. 


LADT  HXIU1N*8  BONO. 

Loddnvw  It  coom  o4N  ^  ^r^ 
•n  tiM  widt  boiitr  Ml  ttMi  WM  fh*  MH I 
tnvi  Hi  fwA 
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So  fiiithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochin- 
var. 

He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for 

stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was 

none; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  hall. 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers, 

and  all: 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his 

sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a 

word,) 
"  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  V* 

**  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  t 
Love  swells  like  the  So1way,but  ebbs  like  its  tide  i 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochin- 
var." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet:  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaff'd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the 

cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to 

sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,— 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  yovng  Lochin- 
var. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  his  &ee. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  t 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume^ 
And  the  bride  groom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whisper'd,  **  'Twere  better 

by  far 
To  have  match'd   our   fair  cousin  with   young 
Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ! 
**  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Nethi" 

erby  chm ; 
Fontnt,  Fenwiekt,  and  Mnsgraves,  they  rode  and 

th^KUBt 

iM  fistif  mi  dMtin^  on  Cannobit  Lee, 
19  kit  Wii  if  MillMrtgr  m^  did  tiMy  tiib 
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So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Hare  jre  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  jrovng  Loehia- 
var? 

xm. 

The  monarch  o'er  the  syren  hong, 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 

And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 

He  whisper'd  praises  in  her  ear. 

In  loud  applause,  the  courtiers  Tied  t 

And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A  glance,  where  seem'd  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due. 

And  of  her  ro  jal  conquest,  too, 
A  real  or  feign'd  disdain  t 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 

The  king  obienred  their  meeting  eyes. 

With  something  like  displeased  surprise  i 

For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook. 

E'en  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 

Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad, 

Which  Marmion 's  high  commission  show'dx 
«  Our  borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid. 
Our  peaceful  liegemen  robb'd,"  he  saids 
**  On  day  of  truce  our  warden  slain, 
Stout  Barton  kill'd  his  Tessels  ta'en— 

Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign, 

Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain  i 

Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 

Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

xnr. 

He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  view'd  t 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore. 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  bis  blood  and  heart  were  high. 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Landers  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame. 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-cat ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddesdalc, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers, 
Where  BothwelFs  turrets  brave  the  air. 
And  Both  well  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand ; 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 
And  e'en  that  day,  at  council  board, 

Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereign's  mood. 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

XV. 

His  giant  form,  like  ruin'd  tower, 
Though  fallen  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt. 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower: 


His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  gr«W| 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hqe. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  monarch  stood. 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  parsaod : — 
«  Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letten  sij. 
That  in  the  north  you  needs  must  stay. 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  rcnata, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stua. 
To  say— Return  to  Lindisfara, 
Until  my  herald  come  again.— 
T%en  rest  you  in  Tantalton  hoM  t 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglass  bold^* 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  thehr  motto  on  his  blade. 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  disphj^; 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose. 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  fMi. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St.  Stephen, 
But  e'en  this  mom  to  me  was  gii 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 
A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay. 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say. 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  ftvourite 
Across  the  monarch's  brow  there 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVL 
In  answer  naught  could  Aogve  epeik  t 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  well  ni^  to 
He  tum'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  tvookt 

"  Now,  by  the  Bnice's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive ! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you,— 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender,  and  more  true  ;* 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again.*^— 
And,  while  the  king  his  hand  did  stiaia. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried. 
And  whisper'd  to  the  king  aside  t 
**  O !  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed ! 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart: 
But  wo  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  O !  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye !" 

xvn. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewM 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 

♦  O,  Dowglas!    DowgUsI 
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**  Laugh  tbott  ttet  ean,  WMp  fhote  that  aaj,'' 

That  did  tbt  fimy  roonareh  taj, 

"  Soathwmid  I  march  by  hraak  of  daji 

And  if  within  Tratallon  itnmg, 

Tha  good  Lord  Mairakm  tairiea  long, 

Perchance  oar  meeting  next  maj  fiUI 

At  Tamwortfa,  in  hit  caetle  haU.*^— 

The  haoghty  Harmion  felt  the  tannt^ 

And  anfwer'd,  grave,  the  royal  vannts 

**  Mach  honoar*d  were  my  hamble  home. 

If  in  ita  hall  king  James  woald  comet 

Bat  Nottingfaam  hai  archert  good. 

And  Yorkf  hiremen  are  stem  of  mood } 

Northambrian  prickers  wild  and  rode. 

On  Derby  hills  the  paths  are  steep  i 

In  Oose  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deept 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne. 

And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent. 

Ere  Scotland*^  king  shall  cross  the  Trent: 

Yet  paase,  brave  prince,  while  yet  yoa  may." 

The  monarch  lightly  tam*d  away. 

And  to  his  nobles  load  did  call^— 

"  Lords,  to  the  dance,— a  hall !  a  hall  l^ 

Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by. 

And  led  dame  Heron  gallantly  t 

And  minstrels  at  the  royal  order. 

Bang  oat— ^  Blue  bonnets  o'er  the  border.** 

XVHL 

Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  St  Hilda's  maids  befell. 
Whose  galley,  as  they  saii'd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  summon 'd  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion's  care. 
As  escort  hooour'd,  safe,  and  fair. 

Again  to  English  lend. 
The  abbess  told  her  chaplet  o'er, 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  implore  i 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  fiear'd  Lord  Mannion's  mood. 
And  Judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt ! 
The  sword,  Uiat  hung  in  Marmion's  belt, 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given. 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shades. 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids ; 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
Bfid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  f 
They  deem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 
Their  lodging,  so  the  king  assign 'd. 
To  Mannion's  as  their  guardian,  join'd ; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  palmer  caaght  the  abbess'  eye. 
Who  wam'd  him  by  a  scroll, 

0  The  aacioflft  ay  to  make  loom  lor  a  dancot  or  pageant. 


She  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 

That  much  concem'd  the  church's  weal. 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul  i 
And  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hung  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  high, 

Above  the  stately  street} 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home, 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came. 
The  palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rode  high. 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 
You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  hU, 

A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  siog, 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 
On  Gilo's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  frontleU  sought  the  sl^. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade ; 
There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam  broke 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke, 

And  on  the  casement  play'd. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 

Save  torches  gliding  far, 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 
Who  left  the  roj*al  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war,— 
A  solemn  scene  the  abbess  chose ! 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXL 

**  0,  holy  palmer  I"  she  began, — 
**  For  sure  be  must  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found  |— 
For  his  dear  church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail. 
Though  I  must  speak  of  earthly  love,— 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above ! 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood ; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame. 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart, 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part  i 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefleld's  plain,— 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove : — the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  king ; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 
That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  had  known  i 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent  { 
But  when  bis  messenger  retum'd. 
Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  bum'd ! 

3  K 
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For  in  his  packet  then  were  liM 
Letters  that  claim*d  dislojral  aid. 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betray'd. 
His  fiEune  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield  t^ 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove. 
For  wondrous  aro  His  ways  above ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved  i 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith  he  swerved  | 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail. 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  faU  f 

XXII. 

**  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  taw 
As  recreant  doom*d  to  suffer  law. 

Repentant,  own'd  in  vain. 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  cut, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fidr. 
Had  drench'd  him  with  a  beverage  rare  % 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  St  Hilda's  shrine  repair. 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair. 
And  die  a  vestal  votaress  there— 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given. 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  shelter'd  her  in  Whitby's  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled ; 
Only  one  trace  of  earthly  stain, 

That  for  her  lover's  loss 
She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain. 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross.— 
And  then  her  heritage, — it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame  ; 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows. 
The  falconer,  and  huntsman,  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  wero  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  votaress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin. 
Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win  \ 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn. 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn  t 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear. 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

xxin. 

«•  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betray'd 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid. 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine,  and  grotto  dim, 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 

And  by  the  churoh  of  God  ! 
For  mark :— When  Wilton  was  betray'd, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid. 
She  was,  alas  !  that  sinful  maid. 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done,— 
0 !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said. 

She  was — a  perjured  nun  ? 


No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  ber. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  charaettr. 
Perohance  you  may  a  marvel  di  mm. 

That  filarmion's  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  ilmdd  fd 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour  i 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honour**  itain. 

Illimitable  power. 
For  this  she  secretly  retain*d 

Each  proof  that  might  the  ptot  revit]. 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  aeali 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign'd. 
Though  sinners  perfidy  impiore. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 

And  Clare's  immortal  wcaL 


o  Twere  long  and  needless,  Hrs  to  Ml, 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  lielli 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  abbess  trae ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  4b^ 

While  journeying  by  the  way. — 

0  blessed  saint,  if  e'er  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain. 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main. 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay ! 
Now,  saintly  palmer,  mark  my  piaiyeri 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dar«| 

And,  O !  with  cautious  speed  ! 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  kingi 

And,  for  thy  well-earn 'd  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine. 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read.— - 
What  ail'st  thou  ?— Speak .'" — For  as  ht  tod 
The  charge  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame ;  and,  ere  reply, 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone. 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die  ; 
And  loud  the  abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
**  Saint  Withold  save  us ! — Wh&t  is  htnf 

Look  at  yon  city  cross  ! 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rsar 

And  blazon  banners  toss ."' 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin's  cross,  a  pillarM  stone. 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon ; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument. 
Whence  royal  edict  rang. 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 
0 !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  ! 
A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said. — ) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  nature's  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 
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Figiires  that  seem'd  to  rise  and  die. 
Gibber  and  sigD,  advance  and  fly, 
While  naught  confirm'd  coald  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Tet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  pursuivants  prepare. 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazon'd  fidr, 

A  summons  to  proclaim ; 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 
As  fancy  foims  of  midnight  cloud, 
Wboi  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame ; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud. 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd, 

This  awful  summons  came  t 

XXVL 
«  Prince,  prelate,  potenUte,  and  peer. 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear,— 

I  summon  one  and  alli 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e*er  hath  soil'd  your  hearts  within  i 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 
That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dust. 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear. 
By  each  o*ermastering  passion's  tone. 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan  I 
When  forty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear."— 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names: 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  ? 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 
Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle,— 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style  f 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  lowland,  highland,  border,  isle. 
Fore-doomed  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Was  cited  there  by  name ; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbay, 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self  same  thundering  voice  did  say,— 

But  then  another  spoke : 
"  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  lord  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high. 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke.'* 
At  thst  dread  accent,  with  a  scream. 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream, 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  palmer  pass'd. 

xxvn. 

Shift  we  the  scene.— The  camp  doth  move, 

DuD-Edin't  stiecU  are  empty  now, 
8a^  wb«i»  tot  weal  of  thoM  they  love. 


The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair. 
The  gray-haired  sire,  with  pious  care. 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair. — 
Where  is  the  palmer  now  ?  and  where 
The  abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  !— 
Bold  Douglas  !  to  Tantallon  fair 
They  journey  in  thy  charge ; 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  palmer  still  was  with  the  band  i 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  palmer's  alter'd  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen  i 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land  i 
And  still  look'd  high  as  if  he  plann'd 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frock. 
Would  first  his  metal  bold  provoke. 
Then  soothe  and  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 
A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

xxvin. 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  came, 

By  Eustace  govern'd  fair, 
A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  dame. 

With  all  her  nuns  and  Clare. 
No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought  i 

Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 

Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate  i 
And  safer  'twas  he  thought. 

To  wait  till  from  the  nuns  removed. 

The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 

And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 
Her  slow  consent  had  wrought. 

His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  diet 

Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 

And  lighted  oft  at  lady**  eyesj 

He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 

O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land :  • 

Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 
Although  the  pang  o(  humbled  pride 

The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 

Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won. 

He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon. 

Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause 

Which  made  him  burst  through  honour'^  ItWii 

If  e'er  he  lov'd  'twas  her  alone. 

Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North-Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustacc  bade  them  pause  awhile 
Before  a  venerable  pile, 

Whose  turrets  view'd  afar 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  dame. 
And  pray'd  saint  Hilda's  abbess  rest 
With  her  a  loved  and  honour'd  guest, 
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Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare. 
To  waft  her  back  to  Wbitbjr  Hir. 
Glad  was  the  abbess,  you  may  gueM, 
And  thank'd  the  Scottish  prioress : 
And  tedious  twere  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass*d  between* 
O'erjoyM  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave  i 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 
Fitz-Eustace  said,—**  I  grieve, 
Fidr  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart. 
Such  gentle  company  to  part  ;— 

Think  not  discourtesy, 
But  lords*  commands  must  be  obeyM  s 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said, 
That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  earl  he  show'd. 
Commanding,  that  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 
To  your  good  kinsmen.  Lord  Fitz-Claie." 

XXX. 

The  startled  abbess  loud  exclaim'd  i 
But  she  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead  (— 
She  deem*d  she  heard  her  death  doom  read. 
"  Cheer  thee,  my  child  !"  the  abbess  said, 
**  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  band. 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band."— 

•*  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay,** 
Fitz-Eustace,  said  «<  the  lovely  Clara 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus*  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay  ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side. 
Female  attendants  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir ; 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  lady  Clare  ; 
Iler  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 
9       That  even  to  stranger  falls. 

Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls.** 
He  spoke,  and  blush *d  with  earnest  grace  s 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face. 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  lady  abbess  loud  exclaim'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed, 

Entreated  threaten 'd  grieved ; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray*d, 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd. 
And  call'd  the  prioress  to  aid. 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book.— 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 
*  The  Douglas  and  the  king,"  she  said, 
**  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd  ; 
Grieye  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  halL" 

XXXI. 

The  abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain. 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again,^ 
For  much  of  state  she  had,— 


Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  bead. 
And--'*  Bid,**  in  solemn  voice  the  nid, 

-  Thy  master,  bold  and  bed. 
The  records  of  his  house  torn  o'te. 

And,  when  be  there  sball  writtea  •••, 

That  one  of  his  own  aneettry 

Drove  the  monks  forth  of  Covtiitiy, 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  tnat. 

His  charger  hurPd  him  to  the  dost, 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrast. 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  Marmion  and  mt  % 
He  is  a  chief  of  high  degree. 
And  I  a  poor  recluse ; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  tee 
Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah,**-^ 
Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in: 
<*  Fitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  litnd| 
St.  Anton*  fire  thee !  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  tby  booc} 
The  dame  must  patience  take  perCBree."— 

XXXIL 


**  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  eaid  Clare  | 
**  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

His  purposed  aim  to  win  ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marmion 's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin  : 
And  if  it  be  the  king's  decree. 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  onii^ 

And  safely  rest  his  head. 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead, — 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own, 

Against  the  dreaded  hour ; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there. — 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare  !'^— 
Loud  weeps  the  abbess,  and  bestowt 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one  ; 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And    scarce    rude  Blount   the    sight 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  leia. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  end 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  rtiku 
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Bat  fcant  thre«  miles  tbe  band  hid  nxlt» 

Wlien  o*er  a  height  thej  pan'd. 
And,  tuddeii,  dote,  before  them  ibow'd 

Hit  towers,  Tantallon  rast ; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  iUf 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projeeting  rock  they  rose. 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows^ 
The  fonrth  did  battled  walls  enclose. 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
Bj  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong. 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long 

To  the  main  court  thej  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square: 
Around  wero  lodgings  fit  and  fair. 

And  towers  of  various  form. 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Hero  was  squaro  keep,  then  tunret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  skj, 
Whence  oft  the  warder  could  dcsciy 

Tbe  gathering  ocean  storm. 

XXXIV. 

Here  did  thej  rest — The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  ? 

Or  why  the  tiding  say. 
Which,  varyiog,  to  Tantallon  came. 
By  hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  every  varying  day  f 
And,  first,  they  heard  king  James  had  won 
£tal,  and  Wark,  and  Ford ;  and  then. 
That  Norham  castle  strong  was  ta*en. 
At  that  soro  marvellM  Mannion  $— 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland  t 

But  whisperM  news  there  came. 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
And  melted  by  degrees  away, 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield  i 
Go  seek  them  there,  and  see 
Bline  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  field. 

And  not  a  history.— 
At  length  they  h^rd  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post. 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  plain ; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  southern  land, 
And  mareh'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call. 

Began  to  chafe  and  swear  t 
**  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle  like  a  fearful  maid. 
When  such  a  field  is  near ! 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day  t 
Dentil  to  n^  fame,  if  sneh  a  f r^ 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away ! 
The  Douglas  top,  I  wot  Mt  whj. 
Hath  nMtcd  of  hit  eoarte^ - 

Sd  tafv  in  hif  hnHMMiii 


Then  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


INTRODDCTION  TO  CANTO  VL 
TO  RICHARD  HEBER,   ESQ. 

JUsrfoim-Hbusf,  CkriMimai, 

Heap  on  more  wood  !^tbe  wind  is  chill } 

But,  let  it  whUtle  as  it  will, 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-bom  year 

The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer  i 

Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 

Where  shieMs  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall. 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer ; 

Csroused  in  sees  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnaw'd  rib,  and  marrow  bones 

Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  delight, 

While  scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie. 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly. 

And,  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while, 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roll'd. 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night  t 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rangi 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung: 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year. 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holy  green  | 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  baron's  hall. 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  ceremony  doff'd  her  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes  i 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose  s 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  **  post  and  pair." 
All  haird,  with  uncontroll'd  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  tbe  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  i 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Thm  was  biongbt  in  tbe  losty  brawn, 

Mfffi«t«MII} 
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Then  the  grim  hoar's-head  frown  *d  on  high. 
Crested  with  bayi  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garb*d  ranger  tell, 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
CramishM  with  ribands,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  surloin  reek'd ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie ; 
Nor  faird  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  such  high-tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in. 
And  carols  roarM  with  blithesome  din  | 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  not*,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
While  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made  | 
But,  O !  what  masquers,  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
Twas  Christmas  broachM  the  mightiest  ale  | 
"Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  | 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger  in  our  northern  clime 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time  i 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here. 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
E*en  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetch *d  claim 
To  southern  ear  sounds  empty  name  i 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain  stream,* 
And  thus  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair. 
And  reverend,  apostolic  air. 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share,' 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine ; 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time, 
E'er  to  be  hitch*d  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost; 
The  banishM  race  of  kings  revered, 
And  lost  his  land, — ^but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kin 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand, 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear, 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun*s  halls  are  fair  e*en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 
And  holds  hit  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clasps  her  with  a  close  embrace  :-— 


♦  "  Blood  is  warmer  ihan  waier,"- 
vindicate  our  fiunll/  predilecUons. 


proverb  meant  to 


Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome. 
And  as  reluctant  tarns  ot  home. 
How  just,  that,  at  thb  time  of  glee. 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to 
For  many  a  merry  hoar  weNre  kaown. 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  nuidoight^ 
Cease,  then,  my  friend !  a  moment 
And  leave  these  classic  tones  ta  peeee ! 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  loie 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  BloflT  might  nj, 
«  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day  :"• 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail- 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale-^ 
Of  wonder  and  of  war. — ^  Profiuie ! 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latin  ttraia. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  rerse^  chaiai. 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rustic  anus  i 
In  fairy  land  or  limbo  lost. 
To  jostle  conjuror  and  ghost, 
GobUn  and  witch !"— Nay,  Heber  4nr, 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  beari 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas !  no  more 
My  cause  with  many-langaaged  lore^ 
This  may  I  say : — in  realms  of  deatk 
Ulysses  meets  Alcides'  wraith  g 
£neas,  upon  Thracia's  shore. 
The  ghost  of  murder'd  Polydore  i 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 
At  every  turn,  locutvM  60s. 
As  grave  and  truly  speaks  that  oZf 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks  | 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  place  of  common-coancilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  dicar. 
Their  legends  wilt^of  wo  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  **  the  spirit's  blasted  tree.** 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  tum*d  on  Maida's  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale. 
If  askM  to  tell  a  fairy  tale ; 
He  fears  the  vengeful  elfin  king. 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ring: 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchemont, 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 
Hangs  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fairf- 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 
Amass'd,  through  rapine  and  throogh 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Franchemont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard  1 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hang. 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung ; 
Before  bis  feet  his  bloodhounds  lie ; 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye. 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  break, 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 


*  "  Hannibal  was  a  prettj  fellow,  sir— a  v«j  |B 
feUow  in  hii  day.'*-OU  Backtitr. 
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ti%t  in  Inake  did  sound, 
illoo'd  to  a  hound, 
the  fimd,  and  win  the  prize, 
mt  dmigaon  ever  tries 
reeromantie  priest ; 
mdred  years,  at  least, 
izt  then  first  the  strife  begun, 
ler  yet  has  lost  or  won. 
le  conjuror^  words  will  make 
Mvn  demon  groan  and  quake } 
le  bands  of  iron  break, 
OM  kwk,  that  still  amain, 
it  openM,  shuts  again, 
ie  strife  within  the  tomb 
until  the  day  of  doom, 
'  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 
word  that  clench'd  the  spell, 
iBcbemont  lock'd  the  treasure-cell. 
ed  years  are  past  and  gone, 
e  tiirce  letters  has  he  won. 
iueral  superstition  may 
tr  old  Pitscottie  say  ; 
Siip  history  has  given 
the  messenger  from  heaven, 
a^,  in  Lilhgow,  Scotland's  king, 
he  infernal  summoning ; 
the  monk  of  Durham's  tale, 
mon  fought  in  Oothic  mail ; 
on  plead  for  Fordon  grave, 
of  6ifford!s  goblin  cave, 
sveh  instances  to  you, 
II  instant,  can  review 
sored  hoards  of  various  lore, 
sh  twenty  thousand  more  ? 
ot  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
lores  in  the  Franchemont  chest  i 
tpple  owners  still  refuse 
what  they  cannot  use, — 

I  the  priest's  whole  century, 

II  not  spell  you  letters  three ; 
asure  in  the  books  the  same 
lie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
ones,  open  as  thy  heart, 
imusement,  science,  art, 

car  and  eye  impart  $ 
of  all  who  thus  employ  them, 
the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them  ? 
: !  t  hear  the  distant  drum  t 
of  Flodden  field  is  come. — 
tar  Heber  I  life  and  health, 
I  of  literary  wealth. 


Cahto  VI. 

TBS  BATTLS. 
I. 

preat  events  were  on  the  gale, 
Lhour  brought  a  varying  -tale, 
demeanour,  changed  and  cold, 
as^  fretted  Marmion  bold, 
I  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 
*d  the  battle  from  afar ; 
•■  were  none,  that  back  again 
hoold  eome  fpon  Tetoqoiuie, 


Where  England's  king  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day  ;— 

While  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Clare 

Did  in  the  dame's  devotions  share  t 

For  the  good  countess  ceaseless  pray'd. 

To  Heaven  and  saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 

And  all  in  high  baronial  pride, — 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  }— 

Tet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press'd 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer. 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart 

n. 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air. 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky. 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field. 

And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood. 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair, 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending,. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage*coign  | 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement  i 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow. 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land. 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  mannM| 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side  i 

The  steepy  rock  and  frantic  tide. 

Approach  of  human  step  denied  t 

And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  rude. 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

IIL 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry ; 
Or,  slow  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark  gray  bulwark's  side. 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff,  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fame, — 
A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again : 

For  she  had  laid  adown. 


OvO 
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So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil. 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedktine  gown  t 
It  were  unseemljr  sight  he  said, 
^     A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 

Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow. 
Again  adorn  *d  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground  { 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
RemainM  a  cross  of  ruby  stone ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  id  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been. 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress'd. 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast. 

And  such  a  woful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  lovelorn  fay  she  might  have  been. 
Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen  | 
For  ne'er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 
Once  walking  thus  at  evening  tide. 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 
And,  sighing,  thought — *<  The  abbess  there. 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  duty,  free. 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  charity ; 
Where  oft  devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow. 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision,  and  deep  mystery ; 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air, 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
O !  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye. 
Did  still  the  saint  her  form  deny ! 
Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn, 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  burn  f 
Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low 
With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow ! 
Yet,  gentle  abbess,  well  I  knew, 
To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 
And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command. 
That  rule  thy  simple  maiden  band.— 
How  different  now  !  condemn 'd  to  bide 
My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl 
From  red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  earl  i 
Of  such  a  stem  a  sapling  weak. 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

**  But  see ! — what  makes  this  armour  here  f** 
For  in  her  path  there  lay 


Targe,  corselet,  helm ;— she  ▼icw'd  tbca  oca 
<*  The  breastplate  pierced ! — ^Ay,  miieh  I  fat 
Weak  fenoe  wert  thou  'gainst  fecnaB^  ipM 
That  hath  made  fatal  eotruiee  htre^ 
Km  these  dark  blood-gonti  njj^^ 
Thus  Wilton !— O !  not  conetofS  wvd. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard, 
Could  be  thy  manly  bofom*S  guard 

On  yoo  disastrous  day  !"— 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  monmfal  mood,— 
Wilton  himself  before  her  stood ! 
It  might  have  seem'd  his  paaaing  ghoil; 
For  every  youthful  grace  waa  loitf 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 
Gave  their  strange  wildnesi  to  his  ejvi. 
Expect  not,  noble  damct  and  loids. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words  t 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  wonld  chosit 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  teat. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dieo  of  heaven  f 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declara 
Each  changing  passion's  shade | 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there. 
And  joy,  with  her  angelie  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  fatora  6ir, 
Their  varying  hues  display^! 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  eztendia^ 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blendii|^ 
TUl  all,  faUgued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  love  retains  the  5eld. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delayM, 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply. 

VL 
DE  Wilton's  Hinomr. 

**  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 

When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragg'd, — ^but  how  I  cannot 
For  sense  and  recolle<;tion  fled, 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman^  shed. 

Austin, — rememberest  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  bl-osh  when  the  old 
When  first  our  infant  love  began. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair .' 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He,  only,  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day ! 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  swij. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  return *d,  to  wake  despair} 
For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 
And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 

At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 

Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 
With  him  I  left  my  native  strand. 

And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  SLrray*d, 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 
I        I  joumey'd  many  a  land  { 
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No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 

Bat  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Olt  Austin  for  my  reason  fear'd, 
When  I  would  sit,  and  deepljr  brood 
Od  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood. 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprearM. 
Mjr  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  remore  him  soon  i 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed. 

He  begg'd  of  me  a  boon — 
If  ere  mjr  deadliest  enemjr 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquerM  lie. 
E'en  then  mjr  mercy  should  awake, 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

vn. 

*  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta^n. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  peiish'd  of  my  wound^— 
None  cared  which  tale  was  true  t 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  In  his  palmer'k  dress  t 
For,  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 
And  trimm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 
I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 
A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 
That  I  should  be  that  baron's  guide— 

I  will  nbt  name  his  name ! — 
Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs  i 
Bat,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs. 
My  blood  is  liquid  flame ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget. 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 
Dark  looks  we  did  exchange  i 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  in  my  bosom  muster'd  hell 
Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

VIII. 

<*  A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why. 

Brought  on  a  village  tale ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night 

I  borrow'd  steed  an^  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  hb  sleeping  band  i 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door, 
We  met,  and  'counter'd,  band  to  hand,— 

He  fell  on  Gifford  moor. 
For  the  death  stroke  my  brand  I  drew 
(O  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew, 

The  palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid,— 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  stay'd 

I  left  him  there  alone.— 
O,  good  old  man !  e'en  from  the  grave. 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save  t 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby'k  abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear, 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame. 
And  vindicate  De  WUIod's 


Perchance  you  heard  the  abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  hell. 

That  broke  our  secret  speechr— 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest 

IX. 

"  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  hold. 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told, 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright. 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  tmn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbyne, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield. 
When  the  dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — ^his  armour'k  care. 
Ere  mom,  shall  every  breach  repair  | 
For  naught,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls. 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests,  and  gray-hair'd  m«i| 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.* 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midoighfi  nearf        • 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight. 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  li|^ 

X. 

"  There  soon  again  we  meet,  ny  Clive ! 
This  baron  means  to  guide  thee  there  i 
Douglas  reveres  his  king'k  command. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  bend. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

Once  more" ^  0,  Wilton !  must  Wi 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 

Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more  ? 

And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  content  and  poor, 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ?— 
That  reddening  brow  I — too  well  I  know, 
Not  even  thy  Clare  c^  peace  bestow. 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name  s 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  go 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel. 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 
And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  !"— 

XT. 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay. 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay. 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure. 
Through  loop  hole,  and  through  embrazure 
Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall ; 
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But  chief  were  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride. 

The  sober  glances  falL 
Much  was  there  need ;  though,  seam*d  with 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars. 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there, 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high. 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light, 
Checkering  the  silvery  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas'  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtfol  ey« 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  tha%  Id  a  barbarous  age. 
He  give  rude  Scotland  Virgilt  page. 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
DoflPd  his  fair  gown  and  sable  hood  | 
O'er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle  fray, 
HJI  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seem'd  as  from  the  tombs  around. 

Rising  at  judgment-day. 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb. 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XII. 
Then  at  the  alUr  Wilton  kneels, 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt. 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade  t 
**  Saint  Michael  and  saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir ! 
For  king,  for  church,  for  lady  fair. 

See  that  thou  fight"— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose. 
Said — **  Wilton  !  grieve  not  for  thy  woes. 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  he,  who  honour  best  bestows. 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
**  Where'er  1  meet  a  Douglas,  trust. 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother !" 
**  Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  **  not  so ; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield. 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst ; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first !" 


xin. 

Not  far  advanced  was  monuDg  day. 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  amy 

To  Sorrey'k  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide ; 
The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  gnet. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  plac«. 
And  whisper'd,  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  it  iovi." 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew. 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adicai— 
**  Though  something  I  might  plain,''  ha  ■ 
<*  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's 
While  in  Tantallon'a  toweit  I  itay*l| 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  ImI, 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  datk. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke  v» 
<*  My  manors,  balls,  and  bowers,  thafl  rtfl 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign'^  win. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  hom%*m 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner'k  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king'k  ahmn. 
From  turret  to  foundation  atone 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  i 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Maxmko 


XIV. 

Bum'd  Mamion'k  swarthy  ehcok  likt  tn, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 

And— <«  This  to  me !"  he  said,— 
«  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion 's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 
He,  who  does  England's  message  bwe. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  matet 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

E'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  new, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  3'our  hands  upon  your  swoidj 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  highland,  £ar  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !" 
On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  t 
Fierce  he  broke  forth :  **  And  darest  thou  tk 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathM  to  f»  ? 
No,  by  St  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  .<— 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms— what,  warder,  hs! 

Let  the  portcullis  falL" 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd, — well  was  his 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  hia  m^s 
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I  tbera  wat  tiich  scanty  room, 
n,  detcending,  nzed  hit  plume. 

XV. 

Md  along  the  drawbridge  flief , 

it  trembkd  on  the  rise ; 

hter  does  the  swallow  skim 

the  smooth  lake's  level  brim  t 

lien  Lord  BCarmion  reach*d  his  band, 

ts  and  tam'd  with  clenched  hand, 

out  of  krad  defiance  pours, 

ook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

i!    horae!"    the  Douglas   cried,  «and 

chase !" 

0  he  reinM  his  fury'M  pace  t 
'al  messenger  he  came, 

1  moat  unworthy  of  the  name.— 
r  fnged  *  8t  Jude  to  speed ! 

v  knifht  so  foul  a  deed  f 

;  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 

the  king  praised  his  clerkljr  skilL 

I  to  8t  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 

awain,  ne*er  could  pen  a  line  t 

re  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 

'  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill.— 

cj  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 

I  ne*er  cools  the  Douglas*  blood, 

ht  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. — 

:y  of  him,  too,"  he  cried  t 

can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride : 

at  him  a  warrior  tried.*' — 

lis  Ms  mandate  he  recalls, 

mlj  seeks  his  castle's  halls. 

XVI. 

f  in  Bfarmkm.'k  journey  wore  1 
B  his  passion  %  gust  was  o'er, 
roes'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
Dp  more  closely  there  he  scann'd, 
jsM  the  palmer  from  the  band. 
ir  or  not,**  young  Blount  did  say, 
irted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
K>th  it  was  in  strange  array." 
lit  array  V*  said  Marmion,  quick, 
)id,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
night  long,  with  clink  and  bang, 
>  ray  conch  did  hammers  clang ; 
n  the  falling  drawbridge  rang, 
om  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep, 
ll-the-cat  came  from  the  keep, 
d  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair, 
ful  of  the  morning  air ; 
1,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
'  shirt  of  mail  I  spied, 
hibald  won  in  bloody  work, 
t  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 
ght  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
bt  some  marvel  would  befall, 
xt  1  saw  them  saddled  lead 
!vk>t  forth,  the  earl's  best  steed  $ 
hXess  horse,  though  something  old, 
to  bis  paces,  cool  and  bold 
the  sheriff  Sholto  say, 
rl  did  ranch  the  master*  pray 
Ura  on  the  battle  day  t 


But  he  preferr'd"— **  Nay,  Henry,  cease  ! 
Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace.^ 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain— I  pray. 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?" 

XVIL 

« In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  palmer  mount,  and  outward  ride, 

Upon  the  earl's  own  favourite  steed  1 
All  sheath *d  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cots  wold  fight: 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke  }— 
<"  Ah !  dastard  fool !  to  reasA  lost !" 
He  mutter'd ;  *<  Twas  not  fay  nor  ghost, 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould.— 

0  dotage  blind  and  gross  I 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  WUton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross.^* 
How  stand  we  now  ? — be  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged  brow.^ 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain  ? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Tet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  nun— 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  !— 
A  palmer,  too ! — no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye  t 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

XVIIL 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent  closed  their  march. 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made  1 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardino  brood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Tet  did  Saint  Bernard's  abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his  train,  and  Clare. 
Next  mom  the  baron  climb'd  the  tower, 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge ; 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow. 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd: — at  length  his  ey« 
Unusual  movement  might  descry. 

Amid  the  shifting  lines : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears. 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  speart 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
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Their  front  now  deepening,  now  tztendliig, 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  detcending, 
The  skilfal  Marmion  well  could  know 
They  watch  the  motion  of  some  foe. 
Who  trmTened  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

ETen  so  it  was : — From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  pott. 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  thej  cross'd 

The  Till  by  Twiscl  bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile ; 

Beneath  the  cavem'd  cliff  they  fall, 

Beneath  the  castkfKi  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree» 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing! 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  fee. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen, 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 
In  slow  succession  still. 

And  sweeping  o*er  the  Gothic  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 
To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet-clang, 

Twisel !  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang  i 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  springtide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom. 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now. 
Dark  Flodden  !  on  thy  airy  brow. 
Since  England  gains  the  pnss  the  while. 
And  stru^les  through  the  deep  defile  f 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Betweei^him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand. 

His  host  lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-crrant*8  brand  .*- 
0,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed ! 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well-skillM  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight. 
And  cry — **  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right !" 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom. 
From  fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock -boume  !— 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain  i 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 

XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye, 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high,— 


«  Hark !  hark  !  my  lord,  tn  EogUih  inml 
And  see,  ascending  sqaadroDt  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  tlie  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon  >»bmp  what  hip^ 
My  basnet  to  a  "prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till ! 
Tet  more !  yet  more ! — bow  fair  arrayM 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by  I 
With  all  their  bannen  brmvely 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  hag^ 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the 

To  see  fair  England's  standaide  iy.' 
«  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  BlooDt,**  1 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  bebe«t.*^— 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Mmrmioa 
**  This  instant  be  our  band  mriayMi 
The  river  must  be  quickly  croestdy 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey^  boit 
If  fight  king  James — as  well  I  tnu^ 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  moet^— • 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lincfl 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joim.** 

XXIL 
Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw. 
Scarce  to  the  abbot  bade  adieu. 

Far  less  would  listen  to  his  pnjw. 

To  leave  behind  the  helplesa  Clara. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  dnv. 
And  mutter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view* 
<*  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon^  ctaw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  m  dawt 
Lord  Angus  may  the  abbot  awe. 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me.'* 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep. 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leat's  eddies  crcif^ 

He  ventured  desperately ; 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  riie; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse. 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  coast, 
And,  though  far  downward  driven  pet  fas 

The  southern  bank  they  gain  ; 
Behind  them,  straggling,  came  to  shofS, 

As  best  they  mi^ht,  the  train : 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore. 

A  caution  not  in  vain  ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharmM  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  stay'd. 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  arrayM, 

Then  forward  moved  his  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone. 
That,  on  a  hillock,  standing  lone. 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXllL 

Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  cither  host,  for  deadly  fray  ; 
Their  marshall'd  line  stretch'd  east  audi 
And  fronted  north  and  south 
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iftant  niatetion  past 
n  the  loud  cannon  month  s 
the  doM  niccessive  rattle, 
mathet  the  Toke  of  modem  hattle^ 
■low  and  fir  between.— 
Ikck  gain'd.  Lord  Marmion  itay'ds 
y  bj  thifl  cross,"  he  gentljr  said, 
«  well  may  view  the  scene, 
halt  thoQ  tany,  lovely  Clares 
k  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer ! 
irilt  not !— well,-^no  less  my  care 
watehfal,  for  thy  weal  prepare.^ 
Hoont  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard, 
li  ten  piek'd  archers  of  my  train  i 
England  if  the  day  go  hard, 
Itrwiek  speed  amain.-^ 
we  eooquer,  cmel  maid ! 
>i]s  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 
a  here  we  meet  again." — 
ited  not  for  answer  there  i 
Quid  not  mark  the  maid's  despair, 
heed  the  discontented  look 
Ither  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain, 
uhing  through  the  battle  plain, 
W9J  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 

e  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 
Dome  to  danger's  hour  * 
greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife  :— 
I  have  I  ranged  my  power; 
will  rule  this  central  host, 
t  Stanley  fronts  their  right, 
IS  command  the  va'ward  post, 
I  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight; 
Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light, 
1  be  in  rearward  of  the  fight, 
oeour  those  that  need  it  most 
,  gallant  BCarmion,  well  I  know. 
Id  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go ; 
and,  the  admiral,  Tunstall  there, 
1^  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share  t 
e  fight  thine  own  retainers  too, 
ath  De  Burgh,  thy  steward  true."— 
inks,  noble  Surrey .'"  Marmion  said, 
further  greeting  there  be  paid ; 
parting  like  a  thunderbolt, 
in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt, 
bere  such  a  shout  there  rose 
ICarmion  !  Marmion  !"  that  the  cry 
lodden  mountain  shrilling  high, 
jtled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
ady  Clare  upon  the  hill ; 
ch  (for  fiur  the  day  was  spent) 
stem  sum  beams  now  were  bent ; 
'  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
lain  their  distant  comrades  view  j 
>  Blount  did  Eustace  eay, 
rthy  ofllce  here  to  stay, 
)  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
) !  look  up — on  Flcidden  bent, 
>itUh  foe  has  fired  his  tent" 
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And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke ; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march  $  their  tread  alone, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain  throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come.— 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 
*    Until  at  weapon  point  they  dose.— 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with'lance's  thrust  i 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air; 
O !  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  naught  descry. 

XXVI. 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  far. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crest  of  chieftains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave. 

But  naught  distinct  they  see  t 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain; 
Fell  England's  arrow-fl^ht  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  Mene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion *s  falcon  fly; 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight ; 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  highlandman. 
And  many  a  rugged  border  clan. 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 

XXVIL 
Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied  t 
*Twa8  vain : — But  fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smile,  cheer'd  Scotland's  fight 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, — 
The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
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Tet  still  Lord  Marmion's  felcon  flew 
With  waveriDg  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle  yell. 
The  border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home  !  a  Gordon !  was  the  cry ; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

It  wayerM  'mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  sight  could  bea^^— 
<*  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints,  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer, — 

I  gallop  to  the  host" 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 
Follow *d  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge. 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine  tree  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too ; — ^yet  stay'd. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 
Bloodshot  Jiis  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread. 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion*s  steed  rush'd  by ; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste. 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

XXVIIL 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 
Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone : 

Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels ; 
Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. 

The  scatterM  van  of  England  wheels ; — 
She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumult  roarM, "  Is  Wilton  there  ?»» 
They  fly,  or,  madden  *d  by  despair. 
Fight  but  to  die,—*'  Is  Wilton  there  ?" 

With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 
Two  horsemen  drenchM  with  gore. 

And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 
A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 

His  hand  still  strainM  the  broken  brand; 

His  aims  were  smeared  with  blood  and  iandt 

DraggM  from  among  the  horses*  feet, 

With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 

The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone. 

Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !— 

Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace. 

And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face, 
Said—**  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  ! 

That  jjpear-wound  has  our  master  sped. 

And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  ! 
Good  night  to  Marmion." 

«*  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease : 

He  opes  his  eyes,*'  said  Eustace  |  **  peaee !" 


XXIX. 

When,  doff'd  his  casque,  be  felt  free  air 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare : 
<*  Where's  Hany  Blount }  Fitz-Eotticc, what 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  } 
Redeem  my  pennon,— charge  again ! 
Cry—'  Marmion  to  the  rescue !'— Vain ! 
Last  of  my  race,  on  the  hattle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  beard  again  ^ 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's  s— iy, 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring:— 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Sorrey  hie  i 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  lifeblood  stains  the  fpotlen  ibMIs 
Edmund  is  down: — my  life  ii  reft|— 
The  adminl  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spar  of  fire,— 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashii«» 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 
Or  victory  and  England's  loet. — 
Must  I  bid  twice  ^— hence,  varleCt,  fly ! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — ^to  die.** 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  rung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmur'd, — **  It  there  bom^ 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nunt. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst !" 

XXX. 

O,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made,— 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  I — 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 

When,  with  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears. 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  bears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man; 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  side, 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ? — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water  clear  as  diamond  spark. 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above  some  half-worn  letters  say, 
Drinkf  tpeary  pilgrim,  drink  and  frmfi 
For  the  kind  soul  of  Syfti/  Grey, 

Who  built  this  cross  and  well. 
She  fiird  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion 's  beadj 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  thrive  the  dying,  btess  tbe 
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Dtp  dnnk  Lord  Mumioo  of  the  witv. 

And  tfl  she  stoop'd  his  brow  to  laTo— 

••  If  it  the  hand  of  Clare/*  be  nid, 

*■  Or  injured  Constance,  Iwthes  my  head  ?'*    a 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
*■  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrilt  or  prayer ! 

I  most  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words  are  mine,  to  spare  t 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  !**-* 

-  Alas  !*'  she  said,  -  the  whUe,~ 
O  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
In  Tain  for  Constance  Is  your  zeal  i 

She        died  at  Holy  Isle." 
Lord  MarmioD  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
Id  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
<•  Then  it  was  truth  !^— he  said— « I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true.— 

I  would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 

The  Tengeanee  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 
WouM  spare  me  but  a  day ! 

Fbr  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan. 

And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone. 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be ! — this  dizzy  trance- 
Course  00  3ron  base  marauder'^  lance, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 
Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

.     XXXIL 

With  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound. 

And  strove  to  staunch,  the  gushing  wound  i 

The  monk,  with  unavailing  cares. 

Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayers. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  on  his  ear. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
••M  tkt  loii  battU,  borne  down  by  tk£  fifing, 
Wker*  mingla  toar^t  rattU  with  groam  qf  tht 
dying  r* 

So  the  notes  rung  t — 
^  Avoid  thee,  fiend !— with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! 
O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer^  grace  divine  i 

O  think  on  faith  and  bliss  !^ 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner'k  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this."— 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  &il. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale. 

And — Stanley !  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion'k  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  t 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head. 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  <*  Victory  I — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on  !"— 
Were  tht  last  words  of  MapnioB. 


XXXIIL 

By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell. 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king. 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  va*ward  wing, 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home  f~~ 
O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warm  them,  not  in  vain. 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar  the  rojral  standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wish — for,  far  away. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sybil's  cross  the  plunderers  stray.— 
«  0,  lady,"  cried  the  monk, «  away  !"— 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed. 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair 

Of  Tilmoutb  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  In  pnyn. 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman,  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 

XXXIV. 

But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd  | 
Front,  flauk,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  swiep^ 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  mow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  f». 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring  t 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight  {— 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands  i 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain  waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foeman  know  | 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  loiw. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south 
blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
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Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceueless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder'd,  through  her  cnrreDts  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  i 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  nniTersal  waiL 
Tradition,  legend,  tone,  and  song. 
Shall  manjr  an  age  that  wail  piolongf 
Stm  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden'k  fatal  field. 
Where  shiverM  was  fair  Scotland'^  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield ! 


Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain'k  tide- 
There,  Scotland !  lay  thj  hrareet  pride. 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one, 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone- 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be  i 
Nor  to  yon  border  castle  high, 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye  | 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  Journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  royal  pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought  { 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain  t 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  clenchM  within  his  manly  hand, 

BeseeroM  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  O  !  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  ni(^t  f 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight, 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVI. 

Short  is  my  tale : — Fitz-Eu8tacc*8  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile  i 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  Sculpture  fair. 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear. 
(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ; 
Twas  levellM,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  storm'd  and  took ; 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  guerdbn  meet  the  spoiler  had !) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  couchaot  hound. 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised  i 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair. 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
Follow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain, — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  **  wede  away.*' 
Sore  wounded,  RybiPs  cross  he  spied, 
And  draggM  him  to  its  foot  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Miimvoik's  «\de. 


The  spoilers  stripp'd  and  gath*d  the  slain, 
And  thus  their  corpees  were  mbta'en  i 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  bsinmls  toodi^ 
The  lowly  woodamaa  took  tho  looik 

ZXXVIL 

Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  diow 
Lord  Marmion's  oamelon  giaTO,  wad  low. 
They  dug  his  gisvo  o'en  when  ha  kj. 

But  every  marie  ia  gone  i 
Time'k  wasting  hand  haa  done  awagr 
The  simple  cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone. 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hiU 
Oozes  the  slender  apringlet  ttOL 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  beat  his  ciniovi  fft 
The  memorable  field  descfy  i 
And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  msh. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  hash. 

And  plait  their  garlanda  fairs 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  bfait^ 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill ; 
With  thy  heart  commvne,  and  be  stiD. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wra^: 
If  every  devious  step  thos  trod. 
Still  lead  thee  further  from  the  roadi 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doon 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb ; 
But  say,  **  He  died  a  gallant  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right" 

XXXVIIL 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself. 

That  all  through  Flodden's  dismal  night, 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 

'Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 

•Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hew** 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood. 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain, 

He  won  his  faith  and  lands  again ; 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shiekl 

With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field.— 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said. 

That  king  and  kinsmen  did  agree 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy ; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate. 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal'k  state ; 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke  i 

That  bluff  king  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 

And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw: 

And  afterwards  for  many  a  day. 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

«  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Clare  V 
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L'eVTOT  T9  the  »»*i»»^, 

Whj,  then,  m  final  note  prolong 

Or  lengthen  out  m  closing  song, 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 

Who  long  hftTe  listed  to  my  rede  f-^ 

To  statesman  grave,  if  such  may  deign 

To  read  the  minstrel*^  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit, 

And  patriotic  heart— as  Pitt! 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 

And  twined  bjr  her  he  loves  the  best; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright. 

What  can  I  wish  bat  faithful  knight  ? 

To  every  laithfnl  lover  too. 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  tme  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage. 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play. 

Light  task  and  meny  holiday ! 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night, 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light ! 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 


TO  THE  MOOT  NOBLE  JOHN  JABfES,  MARQUIS 
OF  ABERCORN,  &c 

THB  POKK  IS  mSCRIBKD,  IT  THE  AUTHOB. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
The  scene  of  the  following  poem  is  laid  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Loch-Katrine,  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  action  in- 
cludes six  days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day 
occupy  a  canto. 

Camto  L 

THE  CHASE. 

Haep  of  the  North !  that  mouldering  long  hast 
bung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St  Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung. 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Mnfl^ing  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string,— 

O  minstrel  harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  f 
'Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won. 

Aroused  the  fearful  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd  | 

For  still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was   knighthood's  dauntless  deed  and   beauty's 
matchless  eye. 


'  Used  fonsmUy  te  tels,  or  dSfrcMiiM. 


0  wake  ooee  more !  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray  t 
0  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  com- 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay  i 
Though  harsh  and  fiunt,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain ; 
Tet,  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vafai. 
Then  silent  be  no  more !  Enchantress,  wake  again ! 

I. 
The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  nil. 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  h^vy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

n. 

As  chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

•*  To  arms !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall," — 

The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 

But,  e'er  his  fleet  career  he  took. 

The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook } 

Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  snuflPd  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listen 'd  to  the  cry. 

That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh  i 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd. 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd. 

And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

m. 

Tell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack, 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
Th'  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
An  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along. 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
An  hundred  voices  joio'd  the  shout  t 
With  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Retuni'd  from  cavern,  cliflT,  and  lion, 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 
Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
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And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  'tis  told 

A  giant  made  his  den  of  old : 

For  ere  that  iteep  ascent  was  won, 

High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun. 

And  many  a  gallant,  stay'd  perforce, 

Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse  { 

And  of  the  trackers  of  a  deer 

Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near  i 

80  shrewdly,  on  the  mountain  side, 

Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow. 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath, 
Tho  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  hi  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copse-wood  gray, 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  bold  clifis  of  Ben-venue. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  retum'd. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spum'd. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 

Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-m9re  1 
What  reins  were  tighten 'd  in  despair. 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air ; 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bochastle's  heath, 
Who  shuDo'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, 
For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swum  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  V^ennachar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won, 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII. 
Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 
That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel  j 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 
The  labouring  stag  strain  M  full  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came, 
And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 
For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch. 
Vindictive  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  staunch ; 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 
Nor  &rther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  the  margin  of  the  lake^ 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake, 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 

The  hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way. 


Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 
Measures  his  antlers  with  his  eyes  1 
For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo, 
Muster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew  t^ 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 
V0/th  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And  tum'd  him  from  the  opposing  rock; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hnnter'k  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There  while,  close  couch'd,  the  thiekct  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  00  his  hesd. 
He  heard  the  baflled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yeU'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish'd  game ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
Th'  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  sp«r  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs  to  rise  do  moic. 
Then  touch 'd  with  pity  and  reoiorse. 
He  sorrow 'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse: 
- 1  little  thought,  when  first  thy  ran 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed ; 
Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray !" 

X. 

Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds. 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press'd, 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest ; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Proloog'd  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream. 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way. 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 

XL 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass» 
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Huge  M  the  tower  whkh  builders  vain 

Prenimptiious  piled  od  Shinar's  plain. 

The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 

FormM  turret,  dome,  or  trnttlement. 

Or  seem'd  fantasticalljr  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret. 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck*d. 

Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect 

Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare. 

Nor  lack'd  thejr  many  a  banner  fair ; 

For,  from  their  8hiver*d  brows  display*d, 

Far  o'er  th'  unfathomable  glade, 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 

The  brier  rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 

Waved  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 
Boon  nature  scatterM,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant,  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there ; 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath  t 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high. 
His  bows  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
80  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

XIII. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  *gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim. 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  yeering. 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark  blue  mirror  trace ; 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emei^iog  from  entangled  wood. 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
-Tet  broader  floods  extending  still. 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  inlet  in  an  island  sea. 

XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer'k  ken, 


Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far-projecting  precipice, 

The  broom's  tough  root  his  ladder  made. 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won. 

Where  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd, 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben-venue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl'd. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And  **  What  a  scene  was  here,"  he  cried. 

*<  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride ! 

On  this  bold  brow  a  lordly  tower ; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower: 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray. 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle  horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom ! 

How  sweety  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chimes,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute.' 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell— 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 

Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 

To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 

XVI. 
<*  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now, — ^beshrew  yon  nimble  deer, — 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare  1 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that ; — the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place; — 
A  summer  night,  in  green  wood  spent. 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment: — 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 
To  meet  with  highland  plunderer's  here. 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. 
I  am  alone  |r— my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train ; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide, 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried." 
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XVII. 

But  scarce  tgaln  bit  horn  be  wound, 

Wben  lo  !  Ibrtb  starting  at  the  soukidy 

From  underneath  an  aged  oak. 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay. 

That  round  the  promontory  steep. 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave, 

The  weeping-willow  twig  to  lave, 

And  kiss  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touch 'd  this  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealM  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  lady  of  the  lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand. 

The  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand. 

xvin. 

And  ne*er  did  Grecian  chisel  trae« 

A  nymph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace. 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown. 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 

Had  died  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  uf  snow ; 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  train'd  her  pace,^ 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne*er  from  the  heath  flower  dash*d  the  dew  { 

£*en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

The  lisfner  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

XIX. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seeraM  the  maid  j 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid, 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care, 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye  ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast  i 


Whether  joy  danced  in  btr  dark  fjt. 
Or  wo  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  m  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
Th'  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 
One  only  passion,  unrereal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  makl  coaeealld, 
Tet  not  less  purely  felt  the  fla«e 
O  need  I  tell  that  pajtion'k  »•- ^* 


XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  bom. 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  bonet 
«  Father,"  she  cried  i  the  rocks  aroood 
Loved  to  piotong  the  gentle  sovnd.-^ 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came  ^— 
«  Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  r*  the  na 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell : 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  tbe  swelL 
"  A  stranger  I,"  the  huntsman  said. 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shnde. 
The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  bastj  onr, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  sfaen. 
And,  when  a  space  was  gainM  between 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom  serecn  i 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  wovld  swings 
So  turn  to  prune  his  nifiled  wing ;) 
Then  safe,  though  flutter'd  and  amawd. 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gaasd. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXI. 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 

Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fiic^ 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold ; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array*d. 

And  weaponless  except  his  blade. 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheath'd  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road ; 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free. 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy; 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland. 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXIL 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied, 
That  highland  balls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hilL 
«  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home  i 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  mom,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  yovi 
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On  yonder  mounUio's  purple  head 
Uxft  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled. 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere. 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer." 
•«  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid. 
Your  courtesy  has  err'd,**  he  said ; 
**  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air. 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land." 

XXIIL 

« I  well  believe,"  the  maid  repUed, 
As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  side, 
**  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch-Katrine's  shore ; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight. 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight— 
A  grayhair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  viskm'd  future  bent. 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way  | 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 
Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
That  tassled  horn  so  gayly  gilt. 
That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt. 
That  cap  with  heron's  plumage  trim. 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree ; 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy. 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn. 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

xxnr. 

The  stranger  smiled : — **  Since  to  jrour  home 

A  destined  errant-knight  I  come. 

Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 

Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 

I'll  lightly  front  each  high  emprize. 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 

Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppress 'd  and  sly. 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try  i 

For  seldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before. 

His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar : 

Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew, 

And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew : 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake. 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around ; 
'Twas  all  so  close  with  copse-wood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  hamm  loot  frequented  there. 


Until  the  mountain  maiden  show'd 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road. 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen. 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVL 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device  s 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

Lopp'd  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  bated. 

And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 

To  give  th%  walls  their  destined  height. 

The  sturdy  oak  and  asd  unite ; 

While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 

To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 

The  lighter  pine  trees,  over  head. 

Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 

And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 

Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 

Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 

A  rural  portico  was  seen. 

Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 

Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 

Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 

The  ivy  and  Idean  vine, 

The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 

Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower 

And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 

Loch-Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 

An  instant  in  this  porch  she  stay'd. 

And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said, 

**  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 

And  enter  the  enchantod  hall !" 

XXVIL 

«  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be. 

My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 

He  cross 'd  the  threshold — and  a  clang 

Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 

To  bis  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd, 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd. 

When  on  the  floor  be  saw  display 'd. 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 

Dropp'd  from  the  sheath  that,  careless  flung. 

Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung  | 

For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  t 

A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 

And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows,  store. 

With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 

And  there  the  wildcat's  brindled  hide 

The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 

Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns: 

Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain 'd. 

That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retain'd. 

And  deer  skioil  dappled,  dun  and  white. 

With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 

To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  hall. 
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XXVIII. 
The  wiDdering  stranger  round  him  gazed. 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised ; 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 
« I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
«  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  battle  field.'* 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled,  and  took  the  word  | 
**  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword  | 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascapart : 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old." 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame ; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew. 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made. 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 

That  hospitality  could  claim. 

Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 

Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 

That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 

Unquestlon*d  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 

**  The  knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James ; 

Lord  of  a  barren  heritage, 

Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age, 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toll ; 

His  sire  had  fallen  In  such  turmoil, 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  In  hand. 

This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  In  vain, 

OutstrlppM  his  comrades,  miss 'd  the  deer. 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire ; 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  dlsplay'd 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race ; 
Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  gave. 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave ; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Tum'd  all  inquiry  light  away: 
<*  Wierd  women  we  !  by  dale  md  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast ; 


While  viewless  minstrels  toueh  the  string, 
'TIS  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Flll'd  up  the  symphony  between. 

(^  ^  ^  *~ 

fOHG. 

«  Soldier  rest !  thy  warfare  o Vr, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  hteaUi| 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isleVi  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  itxevJa^ 
Faiiy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  s]uml>er  dewing. 
Soldier  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more  i 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breakings 
Mom  of  toll,  nor  night  of 


t 


«  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  rham|«ig^ 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  eome. 

At  the  daybreak,  from  the  Caitow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  dram. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  rham|«ig^ 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." 

xxxn. 

She  paused — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  a  while  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  In  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

SONO   COimSfUEO. 

"  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  revelllie. 
Sleep  !  the  deer  Is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep !  the  hounds  are  by  thee  lying; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  In  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done,   ^ 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning,  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  revelllie." 

xxxin. 

The  hall  was  clear'd — the  stranger^  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  lain. 
And  dream *d  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  tae  heath  flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head ; 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  lull'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  Image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes  | 
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ltd  DOW  flounden  in  the  brake, 
inkf  his  harg^e  upon  the  lake  t 
lader  of  a  broken  host, 
ndard  £Uls,  his  honoor'S  lost. 
from  my  eouch  may  heavenly  mi^t 
that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  !^ 
retnmM  the  scenes  of  youth, 
Ment  nndonbtiDg  troth ; 
iiis  sonl  he  interchanged 
riends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 
OOM,  in  dim  procession  led. 
Id,  the  fiuthless,  and  the  dead  t 
n  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 
1^  parted  yesterday, 
tthts  distract  him  at  the  view, 
t  his  senses  false  or  true  ? 
'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  tow, 
all  a  Tision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

(th,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

mM  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love  | 

ttn*d  with  a  blash  and  sigh, 

t  was  waim,  his  hopes  were  high. 

ght  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp, 

raid  gauntlet  met  his  grasp; 

antom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

ts  bead  a  helmet  shone ; 

enlarged  to  giant  size, 
arken'd  cheek  and  threatening  eyes, 
isly  visage,  stem  and  boar, 
en  still  a  likeness  bore. — 
ke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 
d  the  vision  of  the  night 
larth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 
•ep  and  dusky  lustre  shed, 
lowing,  half  concealing  all 
tcouth  trophies  of  the  halL 
kose  the  stranger  fix*d  his  eye 

that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high, 
4yughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 
,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 
the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
s,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

ild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom, 
1  around  their  rich  perfume ; 
rch  trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 
pen  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
Iver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
on  the  water's  still  expanse,^ 
rere  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 
rage  beneath  the  sober  ray ! 
t  its  caUn,  that  warrior  guest, 
thus  he  communed  with  his  breast:— 
is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
nemory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
DOt  mountain  maiden  spy, 
e  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 
not  view  a  highland  brand, 
must  match  the  Douglas  hand  f 
not  frame  a  fever'd  dream, 
ill  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 
earn  no  more — by  manly  mind 
en  in  •Imf  is  will  lesign'd. 


My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 

His  midnight  orison  be  told, 

A  pnyer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 

Consign 'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes. 

And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 

And  morning  dawn'd  on  Ben- venue. 


Canto  II. 

THE  ISLAND. 

I. 

At  morn  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 

Tis  moroing  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay  i 
All  nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  bis  way  again, 
Morn's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray. 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  0  white  hair'd 
Allan-bane ! 

II. 

SOlfO. 

**  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray. 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light. 

Melts  in  the  lake  away, 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days } 
Then,  stranger,  go !  good  speed  the  while. 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

**  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  bnve  resort. 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 

SOlfO  OORTIIIVED. 

**  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  highland  home ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  wo  | 
Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

**  Or,  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail. 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Wo,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale; 
Waste  not  a  tUl/k  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile. 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 
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IV. 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide, 
The  shallop  reachM  the  mainland  tide. 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look. 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  harper  on  the  islet  beach. 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree, 
As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven, 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
SeemM  watching  the  awakening  firej 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate  j 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  bad  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 
While  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bay*d  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach ! 
Tet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows. 
Why  deepen'd  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ?— 
Forgive,  forgive,  fidelity ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Ton  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot, 
It  seem*d  as  Ellen  mark*d  him  not ; 
But  when  he  turn*d  him  to  the  glade. 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made : 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say. 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair 
Who  e*er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair. 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 
As  at  that  simple,  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain  guide, 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side. 
He  parts — the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
WatchM  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill  | 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 
«  Thy  Malcolm  !  vain  and  selfish  maid  !*' 
Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, 
«  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue  i 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strain *d  hli  eye 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy.*— 
Wake,  Allan-bane,"  aloud  she  cried 
To  the  old  minstrel  by  her  tide. 


"  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dretm  * 
111  give  thy  harp  heroic  thcnt. 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  mnt  t 
Poor  forth  the  glory  of  the  Grneme." 
Scaree  from  her  lip  the  word  had  rmk^ 
When  deep  the  conscioiit  maiden  bhah^ 
For  of  his  chm,  in  hall  and  bower. 
Young  Malcolm  Grmne  wmt  held  tht 

VIL 
The  minstrel  waked  his  hup    tlun 
Arose  the  well-known  mmrtial  chfaBMt, 
And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  murmun  died. 

^  Vainly  thou  bid'kt,  O  noblo  arid,* 

Clasping  his  withered  hmnde,  ho  itid, 

«  Vainly  thou  bidtt  me  wake  tho  ataiii. 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  Tiin. 

Alas  !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spaaiM! 

I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 

And  mournful  answer  notes  of  wo; 

And  the  proud  march,  which  Tfeton  Itm^ 

Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 

0  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 

That  dirget  deep  prophetic  tone ! 

If,  as  my  tuneful  fathen  said. 

This  harp,  which  erst  saint  Modan  fwaj^ 

Can  thus  its  master^  fate  foretell. 

Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel^  knell ! 

vra. 

«  But  ah !  dear  Udy,  thus  it  aigh*d 

The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died  i 

And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I  fttoft 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth, 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call. 

Wailed  loud  through  Bothwellli  banncrM  hi 

Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven. 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven^— 

Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  wo 

My  master's  house  must  undergo. 

Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair. 

Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 

No  future  bard,  sad  harp !  shall  flinf 

Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 

One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow 

Fraught  with  unutterable  wo. 

Then  shiver *d  shall  thy  fragments  lie. 

Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die. " 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answer *d  him,  **  Assuage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age  t 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  lowland  vale  or  highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel,  then, 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise. 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties. 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along. 
The  war  march  with  the  funeral  song  ^— 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  feari 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  xett  ns  here. 
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Mj  sire,  in  native  virtue  gremt, 

RetigniDg  loidship,  lands,  and  state, 

Not  tben  to  fortune  more  resign'd 

Than  yonder  oak  migbt  give  the  wind| 

Hie  gncefnl  foliage  storms  may  reave. 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 

For  me'* — she  stoopM,  and,  looking  round, 

Plnek'd  a  blue  harebell  from  the  ground* 

Tor  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 

An  image  of  more  splendid  days. 

This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea^ 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be  i 

It  drinks  heaven^  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 

That  in  the  king^  own  garden  grows  i 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair.** 

Then  playftilly  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wreathM  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  swi^. 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hennits  throw 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  wo. 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regiet  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied : 
«  Lovelieft  and  best !  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours  thou  hast  lost  I 

0  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 

In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birthright  place. 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance. 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance. 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  lady  of  the  bleeding  heart !  "* 

XI. 

«  Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd,) 
<*  This  mossy  rock,  my  friend,  to  me 
Is  worth  gay  chair  and  canopy  ; 
Nor  would  my  footstep  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey ; 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel^  lay  as  thine ; 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye. 
Thou  flattering  bard,  thyself  wilt  say 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch-Lomond's  side, 
Would  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray— for  a  day." 

XXL 
The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd : 
**  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  Jest ! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild, 
Named  black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled  / 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew ; 

1  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  gave  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide : 


•The  well-known  cognisance  of  the  Douglas  funWf. 


And  since,  though  outlaw 'd,  hath  his  hand 

Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 

Who  else  dare  give— «h !  wo  the  day. 

That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say— 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer. 

E'en  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  i 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  chief 

Alone  might  hazard  our  relief  i 

And,  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand  i 

Full  soon  may  dipensation,  sought 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  he  brou^^t. 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hiU, 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear. 

But  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear. 

That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread. 

Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread, 

Tet,  0  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refirain ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." 

XIIL 
« lifinstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  hi^ 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
«  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  knows 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child. 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  tire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan !  sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life— but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell ; 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea. 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 
«  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  gray- 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  ? — I  grant  him  brave, 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave ; 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood 
Or  jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 
As  his  clajrmore  is  to  his  hand } 
But  O  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel  t 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring. 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 
And  in  the  lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red. 
From  peasants  slaughter'd  in  their  shed  f 
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No !  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam, 
They  make  his  passions  darker  seem. 
And  flash  along  bis  spirit  high, 
Like  lightning  o*er  the  midnight  sky. 
While  yet  a  child — and  children  know» 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe— 
I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air ; 
But,  if  thou  join*8t  a  suitor's  claim. 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  such  odious  theme  were  beit^— 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?** 

XV. 

«  What  think  I  of  him  ?  wo  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ! 
Thy  father's  battle  brand,  of  yore 
For  Tyneman  foiged  by  fairy  lore. 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes^ 
His  border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows. 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footsteps  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  had  harbour'd  here. 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 
Clan-Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray. 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say ! 
Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head ! 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  led'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Greeme ; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew 'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud ; 
Beware ! — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze, 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen's  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake, 
Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beard, — 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthen 'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view, 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  (he  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd. 
And  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave  t 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
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See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters*  down,  and  twetp 
The  furrow 'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  mmaln. 
They  plied  the  ancient  biglilaiid  stiaii. 

xvn. 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  naore  knid 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away } 
Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 
The  clan's  shrill  gathering  they  coold  heart 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  migM 
Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  fight 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  gki. 
And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tietd. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
Express'd  their  merry  marching  on. 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows  t 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broadsword  upon  target  jarr'd ; 
And  groaning  pause,  e'er  yet  again. 
Condensed,  the  battle  3*eird  amain ; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shont. 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare, 
Clan-Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain  ;  but  slow 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low. 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  feU. 

XVIII. 

The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hlD 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burthen  bore. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allen  know, 

Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho  ?  ieroe  ?" 
And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  rowed. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

XIX. 

BOAT  SOlfG. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances  ! 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  pine! 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 

*  The  drone  of  the  bagpipe. 
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G^jly  to  bourgeoD,  aad  broadly  to  grow  | 

While  every  bighland  glen 

Sends  onr  shout^ck  agen, 
«Roderigh  Vkh  Alpine  dha,  ho !  ieroe  ."* 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
MoorM  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow  s 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
«Boderigh  Vieh  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieioe  !'* 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied. 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her 
side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  aid. 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  wo  | 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
•Boderigh  Vieh  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !*' 

Row,  yassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  highlands  ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  erer-green  pine ! 
0  .*  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands 
Were  wreath'd   in  a  garland  around   him  to 
twine! 
O  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
HoDOur'd  and  blessM  in  their  shadow  might  grow  ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
«  Roderi^  Vieh  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe." 

XXL 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 
Had  lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw  | 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim 
•     And  chorus  wild,  the  chieftain's  name ; 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art. 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
The  dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land  t 

Come,  loiterer,  come !  a  Douglas  thou, 
And  shun  to  wreath  a  victor's  brow  !"— 
Reluctantly,  and  slow,  the  maid 
Th'  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung. 
In  the  mid  path  aside  she  sprung : — 
«<  List,  Allan-bane  !  from  main  land  cast, 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast 
Be  ours,"  she  cried, «  the  skiff  to  guide, 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side." 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'd 
For  her  dear  form  hit  mother'^  band. 
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The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

xxn. 

Some  feelin}^  are  to  mortals  given. 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  s 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 

Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 

And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 

His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 

Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd, 

Though  twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 

Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 

Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 

Mark'd  she  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 

Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof  t 

No !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 

Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Grasme. 

XXIIL 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 

Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle 

His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 

Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftain's  pride. 

Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 

From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray  s 

And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 

"  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 

In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 

ril  tell  thee :— he  recalls  the  day. 

When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 

O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 

While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud. 

When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 

In  bloody  field,  before  roe  shone. 

And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 

As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim. 

Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  roe  came. 

Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 

Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 

Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might. 

And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 

Though  Blantyre  bymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 

And  Bothwell's  harps  flung  back  my  praise. 

As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 

And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 

A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true 

Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast ; 

O !  it  outbeggars  all  I  lost !" 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise  I— like  summer  rose. 
That  brighter  in  the  dewdrop  glows. 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'd, 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shamefaced  joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide  i 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whunptr  paid  j 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  his  fisvourite  stand. 
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Closed  hit  dark  wing,  relax'd  hu  eye. 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood 
Like  fahled  goddess  of  the  wood. 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweighM  her  worth  and  beauty  aught, 
Well  might  the  loTer*s  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale  t 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  souL 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Gnsme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  bote 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose  i 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

CurlM  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy  t 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath. 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark  brown  doe, 

Wheu  MalcoUn  bent  his  sounding  bow. 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  fetr, 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineers 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press. 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lirely  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind  i 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame  % 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast. 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Tet  friends  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth, 

And  bards,  who  saw  bis  features  bold. 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu*s  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame, 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Graeme. 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way, 
And, «« O  my  sire !"  did  Ellen  say, 
**  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  rctum'd  ?    And  why" — 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
•Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas*  shade, 
Nor  strayM  I  safe ;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scourM  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk*d  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard, 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make, 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen, 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen.'* — 


XXVIL 

Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  eaat, 
Redden 'd  at  sight  of  BfakouB  Gi«m. 
Tet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  ejrs, 
Fail'd  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  awaj 
The  morning  of  that  summer  daji 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knighti 
Whose  moody  aspect  boob  dcclandy 
That  evil  were  the  newt  he  baud. 
Deep  thought  teem'd  toiling  ia  hit  h«i| 
Tet  was  the  evening  banqiMt  mftdt, 
E'er  he  attembled  round  the  ftaaet 
Hit  mother,  Dooglat,  and  the  Ormm^ 
And  Ellen,  too }  then  cast  aroand 
Hit  eyet,  then  fix'd  them  on  the  groad* 
At  ttudying  phrate  that  might  avail 
Beet  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  hit  dagger'*  hilt  be  playM, 
Then  niMd  hit  haughty  brow,  and  taUt 

XXVIIL 

**  Short  be  my  speech  r~iior  time  aflbid^ 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  gloxing  woidi. 
Kinsman  and  father,— if  tacb  name 
Dooglat  vouchtafe  to  Roderick^  daimt 
Biine  hqnour'd  mother ; — Ellen— why. 
My  coutin,  turn  away  thine  eye  ? 
And  Grssme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  kBOV 
Full  toon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command^ 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land  f~~ 
List  all ! — The  king's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  border-side. 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  whe  < 
To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared. 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung. 
O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hong. 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat^  mead, 
From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide. 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot*t  tide ; 
The  dales  where  martial  clans  did  ride 
Are  now  one  sheepwalk  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known. 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  tame. 
The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 
What  grace  for  highland  chiefs  judge  ye. 
By  fate  of  border  chivalry. 
Yet  more ;  amid  Glenfinlas'  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  teen. 
Thit  by  espial  sure  I  know  { 
Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show."— 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 

Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 

Then  tum'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 

This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  ton. 

The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 

In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Gxvmc : 
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But  from  bis  glanee  it  well  appcar'd, 
Twts  but  ibr  Ellen  tbat  b«  linrM ; 
While  8orrowful,-%vt  undis imyM, 
The  0oiiglae  thai  bit  couiiflel  tmidi 
**  BnT»  Roderick,  thougb  the  tempeet  fOtr» 
It  imy  but  thonder  end  pets  o'er  i 
Nor  will  I  here  lemeiD  mn  hour. 
To  drew  the  lightning  otf  tbj-bewer  i 
For,  well  thon  knowtt  et  this  gray  heed 
Hie  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  king^  coouBand, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pridd. 
Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  oY  the  bleeding  heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
Hie  refoge  of  some  forest  cell. 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell. 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  puxsuit  be  pest  and  o'er."— 

XXX. 

**  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 

**  So  help.me,  heaven,  and  mf  good  blade ! 

No,  nerer !  blasted  be  yon  pine. 

My  fiithers^andent  crest  and  mine, 

If  from  its  shade  in. danger  part 

Hie  lineage  of  the  bleeding  heart ! 

Hear  my  blunt  speech,  grant  me  this  maid 

To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid  | 

To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu,    . 

Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow  s 

Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  kod  grief. 

Will  bind  to  us  each  western  chiet 

When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 

The  links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell» 

The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch  | 

And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 

A  thousand  Tilbges  in  flames 

Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James ! 

— ^Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 

And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pnj 

I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. 

Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 

When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 

Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band. 

To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 

Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen. 

Shall  bootless  turn  Mm  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour. 
In  slumber  scaled  a  'Aix^j  tower. 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean  tide's  incessant  roar, 
Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream. 
Till  waken 'd  by  the  morning  beam. 
When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 
And  heard  uniutermitted  sound,  . 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail, 
It  wuTed  like  cobweb  in  the  gale  i 
Amid  bis  senses'  giddy  wheel. 
Did  be  not  desperate  impulse  Mi 

S7 


Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ?«- 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 

By  crossing  terrorf  wildly  toes'd. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withsta&d. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  ^and. 

xxxn. 

Such  purpose^read  cbuld  Maleohn  spy 
In  Ellen's  quirering  lip  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose'to  speak— but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  hb  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife. 
Where  death  seemM  eombatfaig  with  life  | 
For  to  ber  cheek,  in  feTerish  flood,' 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
<"  Roderick,  enough !  enough !"  he  cried, 
**  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; . 
Nbt  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. ' 
It  may  not  be — ^forgire  her,  chief^ 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief^ 
Against  his  soTereign  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  lerel  a  retielHous  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  hie  youthful  haiid 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  Joy  t 
I  love  him  still,  despitOrmy  wrongs 
By  hasty  wrath  and' slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined. '* 

xxxm. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  chieftain  strode ; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad. 
And  darken'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  Ireland  disappointment  ried, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  sbadowy  sway 
Upon  the  'nighted  pilgrim's  wayt 
But,  unrequited  love !  thy  dart    ' 
Plunged  deepest  its  enrenom'd  smart. 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung. 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung. 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before. 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death  pangs  of  long  eherish'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  checker'd  jhroud. 
While  every  sob— so  route  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the.haU. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook  | 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  .came,     . 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Grseme. 

xxxiv. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke- 
As  flashes  flame  through'sable  smoke, 
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Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dmrk  and  low. 

To  one  broad  ^laze  of  ruddy  glow, 

So  the  deep  anguish  of^  despair 

Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air.— 

With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaids 

"  Back,  beardless  boy !"  he  sternly  88i4» 

"  Back,  minion  !  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  > 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 

Thank  thou  for  punist^aent  delay'd." 

Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Grssme. 

"  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 

Its  chieftain  sa£ety,  saye  bis  sword .'" 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  d^perate  ^and 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  braiid. 

And  death  had  been — but  Douglas  roae. 

And  thrust  between  the  stm^ling  foes 

His  giant  strength* — ''Chieftains,  forego  I 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  fod.»-r 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 

What !  IS  the  Dou^as  fallen  so  far,  . 

His  daughter's. hand  i»  deem'd  the  spoil 

Of  such  dishonourable  broil !" 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp,    .. 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  grasps 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glaredf 

With  foot  advanced,  and- Made. half  bared.' 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung. 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen  icream. 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dreani. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  vcil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word  x 
**  Rest  safe  till  morning ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air! 
Then  mayest  thoU  to  James  Stuart  tell 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell, 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freeborn  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan-Alpine  know. 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show.-— 
Malise,  what  ho  !" — his  henchman  camej 
"  Give  our  saf^-conduct  to  the  Gneme." 
Young  Malcolm  ans'wer'd,  calm  and  bold, 
<*  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold : 
The  spot  an  angel  deign 'd  to  grace 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight,  as  in  blaze  of  day. 
Though  with  bis  boldest  at  his  back, 
E'en  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen,  nay. 
Naught  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen.— 
Chieftain  !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  follow 'd  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas^  coBunaBd,) 


And  anxious  told,  bow,  on  the  mon. 
The  stern  Sir  Roderick  deep  bad  swon 
The  fiery  cross  should  circle  cter 
Pale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 
Much  wei^  the  peril  to  the  Grseme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came : 
Far  up  the  lake.twere  safest  land. 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  atiaod. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 
While  Malcolm  did»  anbeeding,  bind 
Round  dirk,  and  pouch,  and  broadswocd  viOS 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighten 'd  fold. 
And  stripp'd  hit  limbs  to  such  amy. 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way. 

XXXVIL 

'Then  spoke  abrupt:  «  Fajrewrll  to  tkat 
Pattern  of  oM  fidelity !" 
The  minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  piewV, 
"  0 1  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  mj  vassal  band  ; 
To  Ume  bis  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Maleolm  has  i>ut  heart  and  blade. 
Tet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Gneme 
Who  loves  the  chieftain  of  his  name. 
Not  long  shail  honour'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cells 
Nor,  ere  yon  piide-swollen  robber  dare, 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  mir ! — 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I  owed  him  Baaght, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side.**— 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shores 
And  Allan  strain *d  his  anxious  eye 
Far  mid  the  lake,  his  form  to  spy 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb : 
Then,  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo. 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


Cawto  in. 

THjE  GATHERING. 
L 
Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  ja 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  b<9>'bood  legends  stoic. 
Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  se 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  focct 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  boats 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !    Time  rolls  k 
ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  caa  remember  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew, 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  deU, 
And  solitary  heath,  the  iignal  kaew} 
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And  tut  the  faithful  ejan  around  him  drew. 

What  time  the  wmming  note  was  keenly  wound, 
What  time  aloft  their,  kindred  banner  flew. 

While  clamorous  war-pipes  yell'd  the  gathering 
sound. 
And  while  the  &Bij  cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor, 
round. 

U. 
The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  blue  | 
Mildly  and  eoft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees. 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  i   ^ 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future  joys  to  foncyli  eye. 
The  water  lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright  i 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemm'd  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn  i 
The  gray  mist  left  the,  mountain  side. 
The  torrent  showM  its  glistening  pridfti 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry  i 
The  blackbird  and  the  speeded  thrush 
Good»morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush ; 
In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love.' 

m. 

No  thonght  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand, 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  tlie  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  rassal's  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deatliful  meaning  fraught  i 
For  such  antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  cross  of  fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  off  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast  { — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brakes 

IV. 

A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled, 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  hermit,  by  it  stood. 
Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  gristed  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er, 
The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  fiice. 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 


Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude. 

Far  in  Benharrow's, bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mein  of  Christian  priest, 

But  Druid's,  from  the  gnve  released. 

Whose  harden 'd  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  t6  look ; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  aU  the  charms  he  mutterM  oVr.  - 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 

No  peasant  sought  that  hermit's  prayer,    , 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shnnn'd  with  care  i 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

And  in  mid  chase  callVi  off  his  hound  t 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath. 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  pray'd,  and  signM  the  cross  between. 

While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told ; 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold. 
Built  de^p  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart. 
To  view  such  mookery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  htnd. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  fieldfare  framed  her  lowly  nest  i    ■ 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  foil. 
For  heathbell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade: 
She  said  no  shepherd  sought  her  side. 
No  hunter's  hand  her  enood  untied. 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear  t 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  spoct. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church,  or  blessed  rite. 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  In  travail,  unconfest'd. 

YL 

Alone,  among  his  3roung  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 
Elstranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wall. 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  belieyed, 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  his  phantom  sire  ! 
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In  TUD,  to  80otb«  hU  wigrwud  fiite^ 

The  cluif  ter  oped  ber  pitTini^  gate  i 

lo  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 

Uncla8p*d  the  saUe-lettSerM  pagei 

E'en  in  its  treainrei  be  could  find 

Food  for  the  fever  <^f  hia  mind. 

Eager  be  read  whaterer  tells 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 

And  every  dark  porsnit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride  i 

Till,  witb  fired  brain  and  nervet  o'erstraog^ 

And  heart  vith  mjstie  barren  wrung, 

Desperate  he  sou^  Benharrow'B  den, 

And  hid  him  from  the  haunto  eif  men. 

VIL 
The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild^ 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil. 
He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dasxled  ejrei 
Beheld  the  ^ver  demon  rise  i 
The  mountain  mist,  took  form,  and  limb. 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim  i  - 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swell'd  with  the  voices  of  the  dead  i 
Far  on  the  fixture  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death  i 
Thus  the  lone  seer,  from  mankind  hurl'd» 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind  t 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  be  heard  in  prophet's  dream. 
The  fatal  Ben-Shle's  boding  scream ; 
Sounds,  too,  bad  come  in  midnight  blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side. 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  rldet 

The  thunderbolt  bad  split  the  pine,-^ 

All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine^  line. 

He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 

The  signals  of  impending  wo. 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 

As  bade  the  chieftain  of  bis  clan. 

viri. 

'Twas  all  prepared  (—and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life  blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shafts  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave, 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chiefuio's  endless  sleep. 
The  cross,  thus  form'd,  be  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  band,  and  haggard  eye. 


And  strange  and  mingled  fetlinp  woke^ 
While  his  anathema  he  spokei 


^  Wo  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  vfav 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low ! 
Deserter  of  his  dieftaia^  trait. 
He  ne'er  simU  mkigle  with  their  dost. 
But,  from  bis  sites  and  kijidfed 
Each  ehmsoHui'a  ezecratkm  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  wo." 
He  paused  r- the  word  the  vaeealf  look, 
With  forward  step  and  fieij  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  thty  shook, 
Their  clattering  taigeti  wildly  ftrookf 

And  first,  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  comte^ 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  sowee, 
And  flings  to  shore  hb  musterM  Ibiee, 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  i 

^  Wo  to  the  traitor,  wo !» 
Ben-an»s  gray  scalp  the  accents  knmr. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  di«w. 
The  exulting  eagle  seream'd  aftr/— 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpfaie'k  wic 

X. 

The  shout  was  hbsh'd  tm  lake  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spelL 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came, 

,    The  while  he  scathed  the  erosa  with 

And  the  few  words  that  reaeh'd  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  be  shook  above  the  crowd 

Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : 

**  Wa  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear  1 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol 
His  home,  the  refbge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volamed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  «i»^ff^ 

And  infamy  and  wo.'* 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbUng  trill 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow. 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
«  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  wo !»» 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave ! 
And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave. 
On  Beala-nam-ba 

XL 
Then  deeper  paued  the  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  ka>ouring  breath  he  draw. 
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While,  with  irt  twth  and  denehed  hand. 
And  ejM  that  glow'il  like  fieij  brand. 
He  mediUted  cone  mote  diead, 
And  deadlier,  on  the  claBtmant  hiad. 
Who,  fimuBonM  to  hia  chieftain'^  aid. 
The  ilgnal  taw  and  disobey'd. 
The  ciottletli  points  of  tparkling  wood 
He  quenchM  among  tl^  huhhling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
Hollow  and  hoarse  hia  Toice  was  heard : 
«  When  flito  this  cross  froin  man  to  man, 
Vkh-Alpine*li  sunmons  to  his  e)an, 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  hQ»  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  ta  speed  * 
Mky  rayeos  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolres  make  the  coward  heart  their  priie ! 
As  sinks  that  blood  stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may  his  heart's  blood  drench  his  hearth ! 
As  dies  in  hissiDg  gwe  the  spaik, 
Quench  then  his  lights  destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied, 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  .beside  !"— 
He  ceased:  no  echo  gsFC  agen 
The  murmiir  of  the  deep  amen. 

XII. 
Then  Boderkk,  with  impattent  look. 
From  Brian^k  hand  the  symbol  took: 
«<  Speed,  Malise,  speed  !"he  said,  and  gaTe 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  braTe. 
"  The  master-place  be  Lanric  mead- 
Instant  the  time  speed,  MaKse,  speed !?» 
Like  heath  bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew : 
High  stood  the  hendhman  on  the  prow; 
So  rapidly  the  bargemen  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat. 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still, 
When  it  had  nearM  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  sihrer  beach«»  side    ^ 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fethom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIIL 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  Hke  torrent  from  its  crest; 
With  short  and  sprUigiog  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  i 
Across  the  brook  Hke  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound  > 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap; 
Pareh'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now  i 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough, 
Kor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flyhig  psce, 
With  rivals  in  the  monntain  race; 


But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course.— Speed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  bis, pace  i 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place. 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand } 
With  changed  cheer,  the  oiower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  his  sithe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid  furrow  stay'd, 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay  ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  i>f  alarms. 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas  !  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud, 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud* 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  ?  the  lake  is  past, 

Duocraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 

And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen. 

Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 

There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 

Their  lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on.— 

As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 

The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 

What  woful  accents  load  the  gale  f 

The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail ! — 

A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 

A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 

At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  ? 

Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 

Supplied  th'  excluded  beams  of  day. 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 

And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 

His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by. 

His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why  > 

The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 

The  dismal  coronach*  resound. 

XVL 

COaOHACR; 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 


*  Funeral  song. 
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The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  Toice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory ; 
The  aatutnn  winds  rushing  * 

Waft  the  leares  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing,- 

When  blighting  was  nearest 

Fleet  foot  on  tht  correi  • 

Sage  eoiinsel  in  cumber. 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  onthe  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

XVIL 

See  8tumah,t  who,  the  bier  beside. 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightniiig  o*er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  Step  he  hears, 
rrifl  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear  - 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast :— unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall : 
Before  the  dead  man*s  bier  he  stood. 
Held  forth  the  cross  besmear'd  with  blood  t 
**  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead  ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal .'  clansmen,  speed  I** 

xvriL 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line. 

Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 

In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 

His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied ; 

But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 

Watch  him  in  speechless  agony. 

Back  to  her  open  arms  he  flew, 

Press'd  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu^ 

«*  Alas !"  she  sobb'd— ««  and  yet  be  gone, 

And  speed  thee  forth  like  Duncan's  son  !" 

One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 

Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear, 

Breathed  deep,  to  clear  his  labouring  breast. 

And  toss'd  aloft  bis  bonnet  crest. 

Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed. 

First  he  essaj's  his  fire  and  speed. 

He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 

Sped  forward  with  the  fiery  cross. 

Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 

While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear: 

And  when  she  raark'd  the  henchman's  eye 

Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 

**  Kinsman,"  she  said,  «  his  race  is  run. 

That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on  j 

The  oak  has  fallen— the  sapling  bough 

Is  all  Duncraggan's  shelter  now. 


i  fUtfiful-The  name  of  a  dog. 


Yet  trust  I  well,  hb  duty  done. 
The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my 
And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 
At  Duncan's  best  your  blades  that  drew. 
To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan's  head ! 
Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." 
Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call. 
Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall. 
While  from  the  walls  th'  attendant  band 
Snatch 'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hnnied  bandi 
And  short  and  flitting  energy 
Glanced  from  the  mourner^  sunken  eye. 
As  if  the  sounds,  to  warrior  dear. 
Might  rouse  her  Duncan  fxxmi  his  bier. 
But  faded  soon  that  borrow *d  force; 
Grief  claim'd  his  Hght,  and  tean  their 


XIX. 
Benledi  saw  the  cross  of  fire. 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ir«. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew; 
The  tear  that  gather'd  in  his  eye. 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry; 
Until,  whet«  Teith's  young  waters  roll. 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll. 
That  graeed  the  sable  strath  with  giMB, 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  wai  the  stn^ra,  remote  the  bridge. 
But  Angus, paused  not  on  the  edge; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar; 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice— the  foam  spbish'd  high. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by; 
And  had  he  fallen— for  ever  there. 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  cross  of  strife. 
Until  th'  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  stmn'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombca's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  Jieir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonnetted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame  j 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer, 
Whkh  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear; 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand] 
She  held  the  kerchiePs  snowy  band ; 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride. 
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And  tbe  glad  mother  in  her  ear 

Was  elotely  wiiiipciiDg  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate  f^ 
The  messenger,  of  fear  and  fate ! 
Haste  Ia  his  hurried  accent  lies. 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyen,. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soilM  he  stood. 
The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held  forth,  and  spoke  th'  appointed  word ; 
■*  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal .'  Norman,  speed  !"— 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand 
Just  linkM  to  his  by  holy  band, . 
For  tbe  fell  cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 
And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose. 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 
Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
Tbe  bridegi^oom  from  the  plighted  bride? 
O  fatal  doom .' — it  must  I  it  must ! 
Clan-Alpine*s  cause,  her  chieftain's  trust,    • 
Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  de^y  t 
Stretch  to  th^  race — away .'  away ! . 

XXII. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  wo  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer  | 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look. 
In  baste  he  sped  him  up  tlie  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced  till  on  the  heath. 
Where  Lobnaig's  lake  supplies  the  Teith.— 
What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ? — 
The  sicken'd  pang  of  hope  deferr'd. 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame : 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers, 
Ere  yet  they  rash  upon  the  spears  $ 
And  zeal  for  clan  and  chieftain  burning. 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning. 
With  war's  fed  honours  on  his  crest. 
To  clasp  bis  Ma  ly  to  his  breast 
Stung  by  his  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae^ 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIII. 

SOHO. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken*  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Par,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ! 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid, 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 


I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

Tbe  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary ! 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  i 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary ! 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught  | 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mvy ! 
And  if  return 'd  from  conquer'd  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  cI6sc^ 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary ! 

XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  tlie  midnight  blaze. 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow^ 
And  reddening  tbe  dark  lakes  below; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far, 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch-VoU, 
W^aked  still  Locb-Doine,  and  to  the  source 
Alarm *d,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course ; 
Thence,  southward  tum'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartoey's  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  mfgfat  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name ; 
From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 
To  the  ntw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong. 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood ; 
Elach  train 'd  to  arms  since  life  began. 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 

Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Ben-venue, 

And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 

To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 

All  backward  came  with  news  of  tiuee  i 

Still  lay  each  martial  Gneme  and  Bruce, 

In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 

No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 

On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 

Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch-Con  t 

All  seem'd  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 

The  chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye. 

Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair. 

This  western  frontier  scann'd  with  care  ?-^ 
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In  Ben-venue'i  most  dmrksome  cleft 
A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left  i 
For  Douglas,  to  bis  promise  true. 
That  rooming  from  the  isle  withdfeir^ 
And  in  a  deep  scqoester'd  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 
Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung  i 
A  softer  name  theJSaxons  gave. 
And  cftll'd  the  grot  the  Goblin-care. 

XXVI. 

It  was  as  wild  and  strange  retreat 
As  e^t  was  trod  by  outlaw^  feet 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Tawn'd  like  a  gish^on  warriorl  breast  $ 
Its  trench  hod  stayM  full  many  k  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Ben-venue's  gray  summit  wild ; 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled. 
They  frown *!  incumbent  o'er  the  spot. 
And  Ibrm'd  the  nigged  sylvan  grot 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break. 
With  dashing,  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
Th'  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock^ 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway. 
Seemed  nodding  x>'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung. 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  young : 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair. 
Sought,  for  a  space,  their  safety  there. 
Gray  superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread : 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs*  hold  their  sylvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze. 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 

Now  eve  with  western  shadows  long. 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong. 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repass'd  the  heights  of  Ben-venue. 
Above  the  goblinn^ave  they  go. 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo  t 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore. 
For  'cross  Loch-Katrine  lies  his  way, 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword, 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 
The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break. 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

*  The  Crmlt,orhig.h\andMXiT. 


It  was  a  £air  and  gallaat  tiglit. 

To  view  them  j&om  (he  Bcighboonng  heiglkt, 

By  the  low  levell'd  sunbeam's  light ; 

For  strength  and  itature,  from  the  cbm 

Each  warrior  was  a  choeen  man. 

As  e'to  afitf  might  well  be  seen. 

By  their  proud  step  and  martini  mieB. 

Their  fcathen  dance,  their  taitaaa  itoat. 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  tbej  stand, 

Th4t  well  became  such  movntain  ftrand. 

XXVIIL 
Their  chief,  with  step  reluetaat,  itOl 
Wai  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  tum'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obseore  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  noiii 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  prmidly  twurn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar. 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Dooglat  ^aore  { 
But  he  who  .stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fietters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prore — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love ! 
Eve  finds  the  chief,  Itte  restless  ghost. 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  denj 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  bis  anxious  ear 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  bear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the-rastUng  trees. 
But  hark  !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 
It  is  the  harp  of  AHan>bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high. 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings  t 
'Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

BTK9   TO  THE  VUfilir. 

Ave  Maria  !  maiden  mild ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer; 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled— 
Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suj^liant  child ! 

ileeAforta/ 
Ave  Maria  !  undefiled  ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  riiare 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled } 
Then,  maiden,  hear  a  maiden's  prayer. 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria! 
Ave  Maria  /    Stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  tby  presence  lair. 
We  bow  us  to  thy  lot  of  care, 

l&ftVA^Ux  thy  gjudance  reconciled ; 
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Hear  for  «  mmid  a  maidenii  prajrer,  ' 
And  lor  a  father  liear  a  child ! 

Ave  Maria! 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  clotffaig  hymiy— 
UnmoTed  in  attitude  and  limb. 
As  listening  still,  Clan-Alpine's  knd 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  swoid, 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign. 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sunts  decline. 
Then,  while  his  plaid  he  round  him.  east, 
« It  is  the  last  tinie  -r^'tis  the  last,"-r- 
He  mutterM  thrice^-^'  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear  !'*^ 
It  was  a  goading  thought— bis  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  sidei 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat. 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay, 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  li^t. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanric  height. 
Where  rouster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made, 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stiay'd 
But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 
Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye,  ~ 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie. 
So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 
With  heathbell  dark  and  brackens  green ; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade, 
Or  lancet  point,  a  glimmer  made. 
Like  glowworm  twinklirfg  through  the  shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 
They  saw  the  chieftain's  eagle  plume, 
Their  shout  of  welcome^  shrill  ^nd  wide, 
Shook  the  steep  mountain'^  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  return 'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  npon  Bocbastle's  plain. 
And  silence  elaim'd  her  Evening  reign. 


CAirro  IV. 

THE  PROPHECY. 

L 
«  The  rose  is  Curest  when  tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew. 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 
O  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  !" 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  timo  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  broad 
wave, 

II. 
Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung. 
Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongot, 
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All  while  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  spray. 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 

A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark !— on  the  rock  a  footstep  itmg, 

And  instant  to  bis  arms  he  sprung; 

"  Stand,  or  thou  diest  .'—What,  Malise  .(—soon 

Art  thou  return 'd  from  braes  of  Dotihel 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know 

Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe.'^— 

(  For  while  the  fiery  cross  hied  on. 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 

«  Where  sleeps  the  chief  T'  the  henchman  said. 

''Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade  i 

To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide."— 

Then  call'd  a  slnmberer  by  his  side. 

And  stirr'd  him  with  bis  slacken^  bow— 

**  Up,  up,  Glentarkin !  rouse  thee,  ho ! 

We  seek  the  chieftain  \  on  the  track. 

Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

III. 

Together  up  the  pass  they  speds 

•*  What  of  the  foeman  ?"  Norman 

**  Varying  reports  from  near  and  hxi 

This  certain — that  a  band  of  war 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  bonne. 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune  { 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 

HoMs  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  k)ud» 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  boot. 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out: 

But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?"— 

<*  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick^  cai« 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge. 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  baige. 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, ' 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  P* 

IV. 

« 'TIS  well  advised— the  chieftain*^  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dbu 

Apart  from  %\\  his  followers  true  ?" 

"  It  is  because  last  evening  tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity. 

The  taghairm  c^llM ;  by  which,  afiir. 

Our  sires  foresaw  th'  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew.** 

MAUSB. 

«<  Ah !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew ! 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry  men  Gallangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his' horns  were  dark. 
His  red  eye  ^Vq^'4  VfkA  Vtri  ^"^"^x 
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80  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat, 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 
E^en  at  the  pass  of  Beal  *maha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road, 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman's  goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  row 
A  child  might  scatlieless  stroke  his  brow." 

V. 

XrOAMAN.  ^ 

«  That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking,  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside. 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  l)lack  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink. 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway, 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray. 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  chief; — ^but,  hush  i 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush. 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o*er  a  slaughter'd  host  ? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  wbile  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?*' 
— ^*  Peace !  peace  !  to  other  than  to  me, 
Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 
But  still  I  hold  Sir  Koderick^s  blade 
Clan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid, 
Not  aught  that,  glean 'd  from  heaven  or  hell. 
Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 
The  chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow." — 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  lord 
The  hermit  monk  held  solemn  word  s 
*<  Roderick  !  it  i3  a  fearful  strife. 
For  man  endow 'd  with  mortal  life. 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance, 
W^hose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lande,— 
*Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb, 
My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn. 
This  for  my  chieftain  have  I  borhe  ! — 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 
A  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch ; 
No  mortal  man — save  he,  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  came. 
In  characters  of  living  flame  ! 

«  Quaneted. 


\ 


Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — 
Which  spilU  the  foremMt  foeman^t  life 
Thai  party  amquert  in  the  strife,** 

YII. 

*(  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  cut ! 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fiur. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in.  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadiwordi  tasted  blood 
A  surer  victim  ftill  I  know, 
Self-offer'd  to  th'  auspicious  blow : 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom. 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth, 
To  east,  to  westward,  ^d  to  south ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide. 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  tboSe  shall  bring  him  down. — 
But  see  who  comes  his  news  to  show ! 
Malise !  what  tidings  of  the  foe  ?" 

vm. 

**  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Two  barons  proud  their  banners  wave, 

I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar."— 

**  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those ! 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

When  move  they  on  ?" — ^  To-monow^  boob 

Will  see  them  here  for  battle  bonBe." 

«  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stem  ! 

But,  for  the  place — say,  conldst  thou  leara 

Naught  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 

Strengthen 'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. — 

Thou  couldst  not  ? — well !  Clan-Alpinet  mco 

Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen ; 

Within  Loch-Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight. 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire. 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire. 

Lover  for  maid  beloved  I — but  why>-^ 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen 'd  tear, 

A  messenger  of  doubt  and  fear  ? 

No !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 

Th'  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 

Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. — 

Each  to  his  post ! — all  know  their  charge."— 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance. 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance, 

Obedient  to  the  chieftain's  glance. 

I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — ^he  is  gone  $ 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan  { 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Kx%  \K3)>s\!^  vQi  hec  unheeding  ear^^ — 
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'ill  retain — dear  lady,  trust ! 
oj  retoin  t — he  will — ^he  must 
993  it  time  to  seek,  afar, 
efoge  from  impending  war, 
e'en  CIan-Alpine*s  rugged  swarm 
w'd  bj  the  approadiing  storm, 
their  boats,  with  many  a  light, 
ig  the  livelong  jestemight, 
g  like  flashes  darted  forth 
red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
M  at  mom  how  close  thej  ride, 
moor'd^  by  tlie  lone  islet's  eide. 
rild  docks  couching  in  the  fen, 
stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen, 
hit  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
tU  on  the  mainland  side, 
lot  thy  noble  father's  care 
lafe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  ?"— 

X. 

KLLOr. 

Ulan,  no !  pretext  so  kind 
ikeful  terrors  could  not  blind, 
in  inch  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
i  a  parting  blessing  gave, 
•f  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 
M  not  his  purpose  fix'd  and  high. 
il,  though  feminine  and  weak, 
«g»  his,  e^n  as  the  lake, 
UstarfoM  by  slightest  stroke, 
» th'  invulnerable  rock. 
Of  report  of  battle  rife, 
ms  himself  the  cause  of  strife, 
him  redden  when  the  theme 
I,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream, 
Icolm  Gneme  in  fetters  bound, 
I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound, 
"at  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  f 
twas  apprehensive  thought 
B  kind  youthy— for  Roderick  too— 
It  be  just)  that  friend  so  true  i 
^r  both,  and  in  our  cause 
el,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause, 
tise  that  solemn  warning  given, 
:  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  ?' 
tlse,  to  Cambua-Kenneth's  fane, 
return  him  not  again, 
o  hie  and  make  me  known  ?  < 
he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne, 
lis  friends'  safety  with  his  own  |— 
•fl  to  do— what  I  had  done, 
ooglai'  danghter  been  his  son !" 

XI. 

AUiAir. 

lovely  Ellen !— dearest,  nay ! 
it  should  his  return  delay, 
ly  named  yon  holy  fane 
ing  place  to  meet  again, 
e  he's  safe ;  and  for  the  Graeme, 
n's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name  I 
lion'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true, 
)de  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 
of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 


And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  wo  I 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear  % 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  checK. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ! 
Ill  lock  still  haunts  a  fidry  grot 
Of  such,  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady^  change  that  look  of  wo ! 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer." 

KLLBN. 

«  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt  {  I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  ifar  was  Ellen's  heart 

xn. 

BALLAD. 
ALICE  BXAirS. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 

When  the  mavis*  and  merlef  are  singing, 
When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  arc 

in  cry, 
■■.  And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost' for  love  of  your 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

«0  Alice,  twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright. 
And  twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight. 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

<*  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beach,. 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

«  And,  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughtered  deer. 

To  keep  .the  eold  away." 

«  0  Richard  I  if  my  brother  died, 

Twas  but  a  fatal  chance  $ 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

*'  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  gray. 

As  gay  the  forest  green. 

•*  And,  Richard,  if  our  tot  be  hard. 

And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand."— 

XIII. 

BALLAD  OOIITIinntO. 

Tis  merry,  tis  merry  in  good  green  wood. 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side, 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 


•  Thnah. 
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Up  spoke  tke  moody  elfin  king, 

Who  wonM  within  the  hill,— 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  roin'd  dnnch. 

His  voice  was  ghostlj  thrill. 

**  Whjr  sounds  yon  stroke  on  betch  and  oaky 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 

Beloved  of  oar  elfin  queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green/ 

«  Up,  Urgan,  np !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 

For  thou  wert  christen  M  man  i 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 

For  mutter'd  word  or  han. 

**  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye } 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die.*^ 

XIV. 

BALLAD  OOmnroBO. 

Tis  merry,  tis  merry  in  good  green  wood. 
Though  the  birds  have  stillM  their  singings 

The  evening  hlaze  doth  Alice  raise. 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 
And,  as  be  cross'd  and  blessM  himself,   - 
« I  fear  not  sign,*'  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

*<  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands.*^— 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fSear,— 
**  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer."— 

<*  Now  loud  tbou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood ! 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
«  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  band, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

**  And  I  conjure  thee,  demon  elf, 

By  him  who  demons  fear. 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ?"— • 

XV. 

BALLAD  COiminTBD. 

**  'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  fairy  land, 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch's  side, 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing  t 

<*  And  gayly  shines  the  fairy  land 

But  all  is  glistening  show, 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

<*  And  fading  like  that  varied  gleam. 

Is  our  inconstant  shape, 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem, 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 


*•  It  was  between  the  night  voA  ^$ 

When  the  firiiy  king  tea  power. 
That  I  funk  down  in  a  finfiil  friy. 
And,  twixt  life  and  d«ath,  warmtckM  fwi 
To  the  joyleia  elfin  bower. 

**  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 
Who  thrice  my  brow  dwat  sigB« 

I  might  regain  i^y  mortal  mosld. 
As  fiur  a  foon  ar  thiBe."— 

She  croBiM  htm  ooee,  the  croeiM  him  tmfm 

That  lady  was  ao  bnvei 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hoe. 

The  daiker  grew  the  eavew 

She  cnts'd  hfcn  thrice,  that  ]a4y  teldi 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fisirett  knight  on  Scottiali  moild. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Meny  it  is  In  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  aiagiagt 

But  merrier  were  they  in  DanfierBliBe  gqy. 
When  all  the  bella  were  ringi^ 

XVL 
Just  as  the  mioftrel  eonade  weie  etajM, 
A  stranger  climb'd  the  iteepj  glade  i 
His  martial  step,  hit  ttsite|j  miea. 
His  hunting  suit  of  LineolB  greea. 
His  eagle  glance,  remembnace 
'Tis  Snowdoon's  knight,  *tii  JaoMe 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  m  dieea^ 
Then,  starting,  scarce  anppreeaM  a 
"  0  stranger !  in  such  how  of  finr. 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  heie^ 
<*  An  evil  hap .'  how  can  it  be. 
That  bids  me  look  again  oo  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 
And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  ^ff^^fBt, 
The  happy  path  of  my  retorik" — 
**  The  happy  path  .*— what  J  aaid  he  aa^ht 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 
Of  guarded^pass  ?'^— «  No,  by  my  fidth ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  acmtbe." 
**  0 !  baste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  keia,— 
Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern  $ 
Learn  tbou  bis  purpose,  and  oo^re 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  aore  S— 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  raaa  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick^  claa 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  ietr. 
Unknown  to  him,  to  guide 


w_ 


XVIL 

"  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  most  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee  % 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When  love  or  honour*!  weighM  with 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 
Where  ne'er  before  such  bloeaom  tmiledi 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait, 
lliey  bear  us  toon  to  Stirling  gatei 
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111  plan  tbM  in  a  lovely  bowtr, 

111  guud  thee  like  a  tender  flowi 

*'  O,  hash,  sir  Iniigfat  .*  twere  female  art 

To  saj  1  do  not  read  thj  hearts 

Too  much,  before,  m j  aelfidi  ear 

Was  idly  soothed  ray  praise  to  hetr^ 

That  fatal  halt  hath  Imvd  thee  back. 

In  dcathful  lioiir,  o'er  dangerous  track ! 

And  how,  O  how,  can,  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  Vanity  brooght  on  i — 

One  way  reraaint— 111  tell  him  all^ 

Yes !  struggling  bosem,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  lolly  bears  the  blame. 

Bay  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shaoM ! 

Bat  first—my  fathw  it  a  man 

Oatlaw'd  and  exiled^  onder  ban  | 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head^ 

With  me  'twere  inlamy  to  w^— 

Still  woaldst  thoa  speak  ?— then  hear  the  troth  i 

Fitz-James,  tiicre  Is  a  noble  youth:— 

If  yet  he  is !— exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Then  hast  ^  secret  of  my  heart  I 

ForgiTe,  be  generoas,  and  depart" 

XVllL 

Fitz-Jamet  knew  ereiy  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain. 

Bat  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  Tain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen^  ejre, 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie  i 

In  maiden  confidenea  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 

As  death  had  sealM  her  Malcolm^  doom. 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 

Hope  Yanish'd  from  Fitz-James'k  eye. 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side, 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide.-— 

"  O I  Uttle  kaow'st  thou  Roderick's  heart  I 

Safer  for  both  we  go  apart 

O  haste  the^,  and  Irom  Allan  learn. 

If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern."— 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid^ 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade^ 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made  $ 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain 

He  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 

XUL 

^  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parthig  word  .*— 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my.  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotlandli  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  monarch  gave^ 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  tiiat  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield, 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 


Ellen,  thy  hand— the  ring  is  thine  $ 

Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay  i 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way  i 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  bis  pledge  to  me.'^— 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 

Paused — kiss'd  her  hand—and  then  wm  gone. 

The  aged  minstrel  stood  aghast. 

So  hastily  Fitz-Jaraei  shot  past 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  wi^. 

That  joins  Loch-Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Ttosach^  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill  t 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high— 
«  Murdoch !  was  that  a  signal  exy  f 
He  stammer'd  forth,^— **  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare.** 
He  look'd-^he  knew  the  raven'ir  prey. 
His  own  brave  steied : — «*  Ah !  gallant  gray ! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  left  the  Trosach'b  delL 
Murdoch,  move  first— but  silently  i 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die.** 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  k) !  a  wasted  female  form. 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array. 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye. 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  this  sky, 
Seem'd  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy  broom  s' 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried', 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  the  lowland  garb  she  knew  t 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung.— 
She  sung:— the  voice,  in  better  time, 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain 'd  and  roughen'd,  itil 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

XXII. 

iONO. 

-  They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray. 
They  say  my  brain  is  wirp'd  and  wran|^ 

I  cannot  sleep  on  highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  highland  tongue. 

But  were  I  now.  where  Allan  glides. 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 

SvS 
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So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  puny 

That  hearen  would  close  my  wintry  day  ! 

**  Twas  thus  my  hair  they  hade  me  hraid,    . 

They  hade  me  to  the  church  repair  |. 
It  was  my  hridal  mom,  they  said, 

And  my  truelove  would  meet  me  there. 
Bat  wo  hetide  the  cruel  guile, 
That  drown 'd  in  blood  the  morning  smile  I 
And  wo  betide  the  fairy  dream ! 
I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream." 

XXIII. 

**  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  f 

She  hovers  o*er  the  hollow  way, 

And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray, 

As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing. 

By  twilight,  o*er  a  haunted  spring.*' 

«*  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,**  Murdoch  said,    . 

*'  A  crazed  And  captive  lowland  maid, 

Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride, 

When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan  side » 

The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made. 

And  felt  our.  chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 

I  marvel  she  is  now.  at  large. 

But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. 

Hence,  brain-sick  fool  !*' — He  raised  his  bowt 

**  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 

I'll  pitch  thee  from  the  cliflf  as  far 

At  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar." 

**  Thanks,  champion,  thanks  !*'  the  maniac  cried. 

And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 

"  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare, 

To  seek  my  truelove  through  the  air ! 

I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 

To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 

No  ! — deep  among  disjointed  stones 

The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 

By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  stayM, 

Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 

Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." 

XXIV. 

**  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still !" 
"0  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been, 
But  still  it  lovet  the  Lincoln  green  ; 
And  though  mine  ear  is  <i\  unstrung, 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  lowland  tongue. 

**  For  O,  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true. 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away  ! 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue. 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  lowland  lay ! 

"  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell — 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fix*d  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  turned  it  on  the  knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV 

"The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakti  ire  sot, 
Kver  sing  merrily,  ttisQ/i 
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The  l>ows  they  bend,  and  the 
Hunters  live  to  cheerily. 

"  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 
Bearing  his  branchee  i tordily  | 

He  came  stately  down  the  glen* 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

« It  was  there  he  met  with  a  woonded  dot. 

She  was  bleeding  deathfuliy  { 
She  warn'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

0,  to  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

"  He  had  an  eye  and  he  could  heed. 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 
He  had  a  foot  and  he  could  t] 

Hunteit  watch  to  Danowly.' 
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XXVI. 

Pltz-Jamei's  mind  wat  pastioD-totsM 
When  Ellen 'k  hints  and  feara  were  kMt ; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wroaghC, 
And  Blanche's  son^  conviction  broogtit— 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  anare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
*•  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  ?"— 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  clansman  few. 
Bat  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew : 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-Jamesls  ei«tt» 
And  thriU'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast.— 
Murdoch  of  Alpine,  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  ton  auch  need ! 
With  heart  of  fire  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 

Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife 

The  forfeit  death— the  prize  is  life ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  l>efore. 
Close  couch*d  upon  the  heathery  moor ; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach  ! — it  may  not 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  * 
—Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thratt. 
As  lightning  strikes  the  |nne  to  dust ; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  mutt  ttraia. 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fallen,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die  i 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVII. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree. 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee  i 
She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft. 
And  gazed  on  it  and  feebly  laughed ; 
Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray. 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 
The  knight  to  stanch  the  life-sti«am 
**  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  !*'  she  cried, 
**  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before  $ 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 


*  Havinf  ten  branches  on  hit  antl 
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A  helpless  iDJured  wretch  I  die, 
And  somethiog  tells  me  in  thine  eye. 
That  Ihou  wert  my  Aveoger  born. 
Seest  thou  this  tress  ?**— O  *  still  I've  woiti 
This  Uttle  tress  of  yellow  hair. 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair ! 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its  ^hme. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  twas  shred. 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head<-* 
My  brain  wtfuld  turn  ! — but  it  shall  warv 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again.— 
I  waver  still.    0  God  !  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light ! 
O  !  by  thy  knighthood's  honour'd  sign. 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksonie  man. 
Who  boasts  him  chief  of  AlpiDe*^  chm, 
With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  df  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong. 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan'ft  wrong ! 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pasr  and  fell- 
Avoid  the  path— O  God  '—farewell !" 

xxvni. 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James  i 

Fast  pour'd  his  eye  at  pity's  claims. 

And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 

He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 

**  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief. 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  chief !" 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair ; 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  died. 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet  side ; 

**  By  him  whose  word  is  truth  .'  I  swear 

No  other  favour  will  I  wear, 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

— ^But  hark  !  what  means  yon  faint  halhw  ? 

The  chase  is  up— but  they  shall  know, 

The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 

Barr'd  from  )be  known  but  guarded  way. 

Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray. 

And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track. 

By  stream  and  precipice  turn'd  back. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length, 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength, 

He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 

And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er  t 

**  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 

This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last  .* 

Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  gueas'd. 

That  all  this  highland  hornet's  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 

As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  f 

Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  outr^- 

Hark  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

I  only  fall  upon  the  foe  $ 

I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray, 

Then  darkling  tiy  my  dangerous  way."— 


XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down, 

The  woods  are  wrapp'd  in  deeper  brown, 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell } 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light. 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright, 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step  aad  ear  awake, 

He  climbs  the  crag,  and  threads  the  brake  i 

And  not  the  summer  solstice  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air, 

Bnt  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wbld> 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  eold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  imkiiowB, 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  joumeyy  on  ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  turn'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  beside  him^bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 

Bask'd  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  han^— 

•*  Thy  name  and  purpose  !  Saxon,  stand  !" 

«« A  stranger."— »« What  dost  thou  require  ?" 

**  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost^ 

«  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?"— ^  No."— 

««  Thou  dar'st  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?" 

**  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 

*<  Bold  words  ! — but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  and  slain  ? 

Thus  treacherous  scouts  rr^^^  ^ure  they  lie. 

Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy  !"— 

**  They  do,  by  heaven  ! — Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest"— 

*<  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight"  . 

*<  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 

**  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier'!  fare."— 

XXXL 

He  gave  him  of  his  highland  cheer, 
The  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer  j 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  addreti'd. 
«  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  bom, a  kinsman  true; 
Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke  i 
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Yet  more — ^apon  tby  fate,  'tis  said, 

A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 

It  rests  with  me  to  wind  ray  bom —  . 

Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne  i 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  bran4  to  brand. 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stands 

But,  not  for  elan,  nor  kindred'scause, 

Will  I  depart  from  honour's  1%W8 1 

T'  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shtme. 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name  i 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire, 

In  rain  he  nerer  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  daji 

Myself  will  guide  thee  oo  the  way, 

0*er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  waidy 

Till  past  Glsit*Alptne^  outmost  guard, 

As  far  as  Coilantogle^  ford ; 

From  thence  tl^  warrant  is  tlyr  ewoid." 

I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  !"— 
«  Well,  rest  thee  s  fbr  the  bittern's  ery 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby."— 
With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath, 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath  i 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


Canto  V. 

THE  COMBAT. 

L 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side  $ 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 

Shine  martial  faith,  and  courtesy's  bright  star. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the 
brow  of  war. 

11. 

That  etrly  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen. 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by, 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path ! — They  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  skyj 


•  The  Scouifh  highUnder  calls  himself  (7ae2,  or  Gaul, 
and  tenoa  the  lowlanders  SsMmodk,  or  Saxons. 


Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  larthett  gUaet 
Gained  not  the  length  of  lior«efflaa*k  Imn, 
'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  wai  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain  i 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bunting  tknrafb. 
Each  hawthorn  shed  |ier  showcn  of  dew. 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pore  and  clear. 
It  rivals  all  but  beauty's  tear ! 

m. 

At  length  they  cane  where,  ttem  and  ftae^ 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  tba  deep. 
Here  Vennacbar  in  silver  flowt. 
There,  ridge  oni  ridge,  Benledi  loee  s 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on. 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatcpiag  iloMi 
An  hundred  men  might  bold  the  pott 
With  hardihood  against  a  host. 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  ckiak 
yras  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak. 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 
And  leather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalij. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill| 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 
Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  bome^ 
And  beap'd  upon  the  cumberM  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 
The  guide,  abating  of  hie  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pinH  jawa. 
And  eslc'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange 
He  sought  these  wilds,  travers'd  by  few. 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 

<*  Brave  Gael,  my' pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
**  I  dream 'd  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  dayv  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  tttim  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain  guide. 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied.* 
•*  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ?" — 
*<  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why ! 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause, 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  f 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day  ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide,-- 
A  falcon  flown,  a  grayhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid  i 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone."^ 

V. 
**  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not  { — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot. 
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Saj,  beard  ye  naught  of  lowland  war 
Against  Clan-Alpioe  raised  by  Mar  ?" 
**  No,  by  roy  word ;  of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  king  James's  sports  I  heard  ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." 
**  Free  be  they  flung ! — ^for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung  !  as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  stranger,  peaceful  since  yon  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich- Alpine's  Tow'd  and  mortal  foe  ?" 
**  Warrior,  but  yestermom  I  knew 
Naught  of  thy  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  rulBan  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight: 
Tet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart" 

VL 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lour'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowL 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
**  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  } 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
What  reck'd  the  chtefuin  if  he  stood 
On  highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." 
«  Still  was  it  outrage  \ — ^yet  'tis  true. 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 
Held  borrow 'd  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  king,  roew'd  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  chieftain's  robber  life  ! 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain— 
Methinks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VII. 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while. 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile — 
'*  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye, 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between ; 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale. 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael  { 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  }    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread. 
For  fatten 'd  steer  or  household  bread  i 
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Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,— 
*  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymc»re  I 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest* 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north. 
Think 'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth» 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
Ay t  by  my  soul !— While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  straya 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze. 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
M^ere  live  the  mountain  chiefs  who  hold 
That  plundering  lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu.' 

VIII. 
Answer'd  Fitz-James,— '^  And,  if  I  sought, 
Think'st  thou  n<f  other  could  be  brought  ? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?" 
"  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due  i 
Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true, 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  highland  maidi 
Free  badst  thou  been  to  come  and  go  i 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet,  for  thi«,  e'en  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die. 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." 
*<  Well,  let  it  pass  ;  nor  wiU  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow 
Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  prides 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
For  lovelorn  swain  in  lady's  bower. 
Ne'er  panted  for  th'  appointed  hour 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band." 

IX. 

«  Have,  then,  thy  wish  ."'-—he  whistled  shrill. 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows  i 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrison  M  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men^ 
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As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  lubterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still ; 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threictening  mttt 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

Upon  the  mountain  side  they  hung. 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side. 

Then  fix 'd  bis  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Filz-James — ^  How  say'st  thou  now 

These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxon — I  am  Roderick  Dhu !" 

X. 

Fitz -James  was  brave : — though  to  his  heart 

The  lifeblood  thrillM  with  sudden  start. 

He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air. 

Return *d  the  chief  his  haughty  stare, 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before. 

<*  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  L" 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 

And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his  hand  i 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 

Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood. 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  earth 

Had  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair  \ — 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill  side. 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide; 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack  ;— 

The  next,  all  unreflectcd,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XI. 
Fitz-James  look'd  round — yet  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed, 
And  to  his  look  the  chief  replied, 
"  Fear  naught — nay,  that  I  need  not  say- 
But  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest ;  I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Cotlantogle  ford : 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 
So  move  we  on  ;  I  only  meant 
To  tbow  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
PtMBlng  this  path  you  might  pursue 
"WhMl  A  pMt  Crnh  Rodtrick  Dhu.'* 


They  moved : — I  said  Fitz-Jamea  was  bnvt 
At  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive ; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  hia  blood 
Kept  on  ill  woDt  and  temper'd  flood. 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  be  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through. 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rifo 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life. 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide 
So  late  dishonour 'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  roand 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  an«l  heather  deep. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XIL 

The  chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reach 'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shoie. 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes. 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines. 

Where  Rome,  the  empress  of  the  world. 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 

And  here  his  course  the  chieftain  stay^ 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 

And  to  the  lowland  warrior  said ; 

**  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 

Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  chief,  this  ruthless  man. 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watdi  and  ward. 

Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  biand; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  swocd." 

XIII. 

The  Saxon  paused : — **  I  ne'er  delay'd. 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade; 
Nay  more,  brave  chief,  I  vow'd  thy  death t 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  • 
Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  atone  * 
Are  there  no  means  ?" — **  No,  stranger,  noM 
And  hear — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal— 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  :•— 
<  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman 's  life. 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.'  " 
"  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon 
«  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
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Sctk  jronder  tnke  beneatli  the  elUr, 
There  liec  red  Murdoch,  ttuk  and  stiC 
Thus  ikte  has  solved  her  prophccjr. 
Then  yield  to  £ate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  as  go. 
When,  if  thon  wilt  be  stUl  hn  foe. 
Or  if  the  king  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  fsvoar  free, 
I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand. 
That  aids  thee  now  to  goard  thy  land.** 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick^ 
**  Soars  thy  presnmption  then  so  high, 
Becaose  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dha  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  late  I 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate : 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge.— 
Not  yet  prepared  f — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet-kni^it. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  £iir  lady'k  hair."— 
- 1  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word  * 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword  { 
For  I  have  sworn,  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce  farewell !  and  ruth  begone  1— 
Tet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 
Proud  chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown ; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  ^ble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast 
But  fear  not— doubt  not — ^which  thou  wilt- 
We  try  this  quarrel  hUt  to  hUf— 
Then  each  at  once  his  fskhion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw. 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 
As  what  they  neVr  mi^  see  again ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 

Ill  fured  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  hb  targe  he  threw. 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull  hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash*d  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield,    - 
Fitz-James*8  blade  vras  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard  i 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far,  - 
The  Gael  maintain'd  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  bk)od. 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  lain  i 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle  roof. 
Against  th«  winter  thewer  is  proof, 


The  Ibe,  invulnerable  still, 
FoilM  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill  $ 
Till,  at  advantage  taVn,  hb  brand 
Forced  Roderick*^  weapon  £rom  hb  hand^ 
And,  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  fhieftain  to  hb  knee. 

XVL 

**  Now,  yield  ye,  or,  by  Him  who  made 

The  world,  thy  heart*^  blood  dies  my  blade  !** 

<*  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die^*^^ 

Like  adder  darting  from  hb  coil. 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 

Like  mountain  cat  who  guards  her  young. 

Full  at  Fitz-James*k  throat  he  sprung  i 

Received,  but  rcck'd  not  of  a  wound. 

And  lock'd  hb  arms  hb  foeman  round.^- 

Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 

No  maiden's  hand  b  round  thee  thrown ! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 

Through  bu9  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! 

They  tug,  they  strain ;— down,  down,  they  go. 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  betow. 

The  chieftain's  gripe  hb  throat  eompretsM, 

Hb  knee  vras  planted  in  hb  breast ; 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 

Across  hb  brow  hb  hand  he  drew. 

From  blood  and  mbt  to  clear  hb  sight. 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  hb  dagger  bright  !^ 

— But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 

The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 

And  all  too  late  th'  advantage  came. 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 

For  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 

Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 

Down  came  the  blow ;  but  in  the  heath 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

The  fainting  chief's  relaxinfpgrasp  $ 

Unwoonded  from  the  dreadful  dose. 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVIL 

He  faltered  thanks  to  heaven  for  life, 

Redeem'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife  t 

Next  on  hb  foe  hb  look  he  cast. 

Whose  every  gasp  appearM  hbjasti 

In  Roderick's  gore  be  dipp'd  the  braid, — 

**  Poor  Blanche !  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid; 

Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die  or  live 

The  praise  that  faith  and  valour  give.'? — 

With  that  be  blew  a  bugle  note. 

Undid  the  collar  from  hb  throat, 

Unbonoetted,  and  by  the  wave 

Sat  down,  hb  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 

Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  f^t 

Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet  i 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  i 

Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead, 

By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed  s 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 

And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  hb  hone— 

With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot — 

-^  Exclaim  not,  gallanti !  qneftioo  noli— 
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Tou,  Herbert  and  Luffhesi,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight  ( 
Let  the  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight. 
We  deatined  for  a  fairer  freight, 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight  i 
I  will  before  at  better  speed, 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high ; — I  must  be  boune 
To  see  the  archer  game  at  noon  i 
But  lightly  Baymrd  clears  the  leaw— > 
De  Vauz  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIIL 

«  Stand,  Bayard,  stand !"— the  steed  obey'd. 

With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 

And  glancing  eye,  and  qniTering  ear. 

As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 

No  foot  Fits-James  in  stirropr  stay'd. 

No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 

But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 

And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 

TumM  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel, 

And  stirr'd  bis  courage  with  the  steeL 

Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air. 

The  rider  sate  erect  and  fait. 

Then,  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 

Forth  launch'd,  along  th6  plain  they  go. 

They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 

And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew ; 

Still  at  the  gallop  prick 'd  the  knight. 

His  merry  men  followed  as  they  might. 

Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride, 

And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 

Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past. 

And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 

They  rise,  the  bannei*d  towers  of  Doune, 

They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 

Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire. 

They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre ; 

They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 

The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 

They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides. 

Dark  Forth  !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides. 

And  on  th'  opposing  shore  take  ground, 

With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 

Right  hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig-Forth  ! 

And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  north, 

Gray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 

Upon  their  fleet  career  look*d  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd. 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd  i 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung : 

<*  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray, 

Who  townward  holds  the  rocky  way, 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 

Mark*st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  side  f 

Know*9t  thou  from  whence  he  comes,or  whom  ?" 

"  No,  by  my  word ; — a  hurley  groom 

He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 

A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." 

« Out,  out,  De  Vaux  !  can  fear  supply. 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 


Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew  i 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  teen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  gr«en. 

'TIS  James  of  Douglas,  by  St  Serle ! 

The  uncle  of  the  banishM  eaxL 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe : 

The  king  must  stand  upon  his  gnardt 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 

Then  right  hand  wheelM  their  sleedt,  and  ttntg^ 

They  won  the  caatle's  postern  gale. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 

From  Cambos-Kenneth's  abbey  gray. 

Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf. 

Held  sad  communion  with  himself:^ 

«  Yes !  all  is  true  my  fears"  could  fniMt 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Greme, 

And  fiexy  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  rojpal  steeL 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 

The  abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven : 

Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear  ! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  Imows  how  dear. 

How  excellent  I — but  that  is  by. 

And  now  my  business  is — ^to  die. 

^Ye  towers !  within  whose  circuit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled. 

And  thou,  0  sad  and  fatal  moond  ! 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death  axe  sound. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand. 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tonb 

Prepare,  for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom  ! 

—But  hark  !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 

And  see !  upon  the  crowdcMl  street. 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet ! 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum, 

And  merry  morrice  dancers  come. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day 

James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe. 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-born  tilter  shivers  spear. 

I'll  follow  to  the  castle  park. 

And  play  my  prize :  King  James  shall  mark, 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXI. 

The  castle  gates  were  open  flung. 
The  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  and  rung. 
And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  courser's  clattering  feet. 
As  slowly  down  the  deep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  king  and  nobles  went. 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzta. 
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And  ever  Jamet  was  bending  low. 
To  his  white  jennet's  saddle  bow, 
Doffing  his  cap  to  dty  dame, 
Who  smiled  and  blusb'd  for  pride  aad  shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  Tain,-* 
He  ehose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire. 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 
And  smiles  and  nods  npon  the  crowd. 
Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 
**  Long  live  the  commons'  king,  King  James !" 
Behind  the  king  throng'd  peer  and  knight. 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook 'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
Bat  in  the  train  yoa  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem ; 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  restrain'd. 
And  the  mean  burghers'  joys  disdain *d ; 
And  chiefs,  wha,  hostage  for  their  clao*. 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower. 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power. 
And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart 

XXIL 

Now,  in  the  cftstle  park,  drew  out 
Their  cbequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band — 
Friar  Tuck,  with  qnarterstaff  and  cowl. 
Old  Scathelocke,  with  his  surly  scow]. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  3 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might. 
His  first  shaft  center'd  in  the  white. 
And,  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  king's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers'  stake  1 
Fondly  Jie  watch *d,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy  {— 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

XltllL 

Now,  clear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes 
Nor  call'd  in  vain ;  for  Doughs  came. 
— ^For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  king 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
Af  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 


Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppiess'd  x 

Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  jreomen  bare. 

To  hurl  the  massive  t>ar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown. 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-last  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark  r— 

And  still  in  Stirling's  rojral  park. 

The  gray-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past. 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modern  day. 

XXIV. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 
The  Ladie's  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  king,  with  look  unmoved,  bestdw'd 
A  purse  well  fill'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd. 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan, 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man  { 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 
Must  to  the  Douglas'  blood  belong  i 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head. 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  wiok'd  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done. 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm ; 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  ciscled  round  the  king. 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  caird  the  banish'd  man  to  mind ; 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  hooourM  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield 
For  be  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  / 

XXV. 

The  monarch  saw  the  gaaiboli  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down. 
That  venison  free,  and  Boardeaux  wine 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra — ^wbom  from  Douglas'  side. 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  norths- 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  midway. 
And,  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  lifeblood  drank. 

SO 
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The  king*!  lUmt  hunUmin  taw  the  tport 
Bj  stnuige  intruder  broken  abort, 
Came  up,  and,  witb  bis  leasb  unbound. 
In  an^r  struck  tbe  noble  bound. 
— Tbe  Douglas  bad  endured,  tbat  room, 
Tbe  king**  cold  look,  tbe  nobles'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 
Had  borne  tbe  pity  of  tbe  crowd  i 
But  Lufra  bad  been  fondly  bred   ^ 
To  sbare  bis  board,  to  watch  bis  bed. 
And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck. 
In  maiden  glee,  witb  garlands  deck  { 
Tbey  were  sucb  playmates,  tbat  with  nanSe 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high. 
In  darken 'd  brow  and  flashing  eyei 
As  waves  before  the  bark  divide, 
Tbe  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride  i 
Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more. 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal. 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steeL 

XXVL 

Then  clamour'd  loud  the  royal  tndn. 

And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 

But  stern  tbe  baron's  warning^-**  Back ! 

Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack ! 

Beware  the  Douglas ! — ^yes,  behold, 

King  James !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old. 

And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A  victim  to  atone  the  wan 

A  willing  victim  now  attends. 

Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends." 

— **  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 

Presumptuous  lord  !"  the  monarch  said; 

"Of  thy  misproud  ambitious  clan, 

Thou,  James  of  Both  well,  wert  the  man, 

The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman  mercy  would  not  know ; 

But  shall  a  monarch's  presence  brook 

Injurioas  blow  and  haughty  look  P 

What  bo !  the  captain  of  our  guard  ! 

Give  tbe  offender  fitting  ward. 

Break  off  the  sports  !" — for  tumult  rose. 

And  yeomen  *gan  to  bend  their  bows ; — 

"  Break  off  the  sports  !"— he  said,  and  frown'd  ; 

"  And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground. 


»» 


XXVII. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick  *d  among  the  crowd, 
Repeird  by  threats  and  insult  loud ; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak  { 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek  ; 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
Tbe  royal  spears  in  circle  deep. 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep ; 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
Tbe  rabble  with  disordered  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  commons  me  a^;an%X  \):i^\»>'w. 


And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, 
«  Sir  John  of  Hyndford !  twat  my  hbde 
That  knighthood  on  thj  shoulder  laid; 
For  that  good  deed  permit  me,  then, 
A  word  with  thcM  misguided  men. 

xxvni. 

**  Hear,  gentle  friends !  ere  yet  for  me 
Te  break  the  bands  of  fealtj. 
My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 
I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws ; 
Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 
The  aid  of  our  misguided  ire  ? 
Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong. 
Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 
My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 
That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 
Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind 
Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  ? 
Oh  no !  believe,  in  yonder  tower 
It  will  not  soothe  my  cmptive  hour. 
To  know  those  speara  our  foes  should  drss^ 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red. 
To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun 
For  me,  that  mother  wsiils  her  son ; 
For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires, 
Tbat  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws. 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
0 !  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still!" 

XXIX. 

Tbe  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears  as  tempests  melt  in  rain  ; 
With  lifted  bands  and  eyes,  tbey  prsy'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life 
Bless'd  him  who  stay'd  the  civil  strife; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high, 
Tbe  self-devoted  chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrong  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire; 
E'en  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved: 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head, 
Tbe  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  castle's  battled  verge. 
With  sighs  resign 'd  his  honour'd  charge. 

XXX. 

Th*  offended  monarch  rode  apart, 
Witb  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart, 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling's  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
**  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool .' 
Hear'st  thou,"  be  said,"  the  loud  acclaim, 
With  which  tbey  shout  the  Douglas'  nsme  ? 
With  like  acclaim  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain 'd  for  King  James  their  morning  nots: 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  swaji 
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And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet, 

If  he  could  hurl  me  froir  my  seat 

Who  o*er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reigo, 

Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  raia  ? 

Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 

And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream  j 

Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 

And  fierce  as  frenzy's  ferer'd  blood. 

Thou  many-headed  monster  thing, 

O I  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king !—    - 

XXXL 

^  But  soft !  what  messenger  of  speed 

Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  ? 

I  guess  his  cognizance  afar — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  ?"— 

**  He  prays,  ray  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 

Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground ; 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown — 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne — 

The  outlaw'd  chiefuin,  Roderick  Dhu, 

Has  summon  *d  his  rebellious  crew ; 

*Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 

These  loose  banditti  itand  array'd. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from  Doune, 

To  treak  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 

Tour  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought; 

But  earnestly  the  earl  besought. 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride." — 

XXXIL 

*■  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amiss — 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this  | 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
8ay  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  th'  intended  war ; 
Roderick,  this  mom,  in  single  fight. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  Tulgar  feel, 
For  their  chiefs'  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco ;  fly  !*'— 
He  tum'd  his  steed—*'  My  liege,  I  hie, 
Tet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn.** 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spurn'd. 
And  to  his  towers  the  king  returo'd. 

xxxin. 

ni  with  King  James's  mood  that  day 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng. 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
I9or  less  upon  the  sadden 'd  town. 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 
Of  rumoor'd  feuds  «nd  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  aims  f— the  Douglas  too^ 


They  mourn'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 

«*  Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old  ;"• — 

And  there  his  word  the  speaker  stay'd. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 

Or  pointed  to  his  dajgger  blade. 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 

At  evening  to  the  castle  pressM ; 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  toWn, 

Till  closed  the  night  her  pennons  brown.. 


Canto  VL 
THE  GUARD-ROOM. 

L 

The  sun  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance, 
Rousing'each  caitifif  to  his  task  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance. 

And  scaring  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance, 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen. 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  O  !  what  scenes  of  wo. 

Are  witoess'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam ! 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospitals  beholds  its  stream ; 
The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam ; 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail ; 
The  lovelorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble 
waiL 

n. 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 

With  soldier  step  and  weapon  clang. 

While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 

Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 

Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd. 

The  sunbeams  sought  the  court  of  guard. 

And  struggling  with  the  smoky  air. 

Deaden 'd  the  torch's  yellow  glare. 

In  comfortless  alliance  shone 

The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd  stone. 

And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war. 

Faces  deform 'd  with  beard  and  scar. 

All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 

And  fever'd  with  the  stem  debauch ; 

For  the  oak  table's  massive  board. 

Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 

And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 

Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 

Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench  t 

Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench  ; 

Some,  ehiird  With  watching,  spread  their  hands 

O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 

While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung. 

At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 
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III. 
These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword. 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord, 
Nor  own*d  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  chieftain  in  their  leader's  name ; 
Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved. 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 
There  th'  Italian's  clouded  face ; 
The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace  i 
The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 
More  freely  breathed  in  mountain  air ; 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 
That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 
The  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  name ; 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 
To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  train 'd  to  wield 
The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield  j 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 
In  pillage,  fierce  and  uncontroU'd ; 
And  now,  by  holy-tide  and  feast. 
From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 

Fought  'twizt  Loch-Katrine  and  Achray. 

Fierce  was  their  speech,  and  'mid  their  wordr. 

Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords  { 

Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 

Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near, 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 

Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 

Though  neighbouring  to  the  court  of  guard, 

Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  wetf  heard: 

Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  !— 

At  length  up  started  John  of  Brent, 

A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 

A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear. 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 

In  host  a  hardy  mutineer, 

fiut  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  short, 

And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  «*  Renew  the  Iwwl ! 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 

Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

V. 
soldier's  SOIfO. 
Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 

bowl. 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black 

jack. 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flaf(on  of  sacks 
Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  !  off  with  the  liquor. 
Drink  upsces*  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  ! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip, 

•  A  bacchanalian  inierjection,  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 


Says  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly, 
And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black 

eye  J 
Yet  whoop.  Jack  !  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker, 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rote,  and  a  fig  for  the  ricar ! 

Our  yicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  Bot  1 
For  the  dues  of  bis  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot; 
And  tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  luth. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  mother 

church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off  with  yoxu  liquor. 
Sweet  Maijorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar 

VL 

The  warder's  challenge,  beaxd  without, 

Stay'd  in  mid  roar  the  merry  shout. 

A  soldier  to  the  portal  went— 

*<  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 

And,  beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  ! 

A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 

Bertram,  a  Fleming,  gray  and  ecarr'd. 

Was  entering  now  the  court  of  guard, 

A  harper  with  him,  and  in  pUid 

All  muffled  dose,  a  mountain  maid. 

Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 

Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 

"  What  news  ?"  they  roar'd-:— «•  I  only  knov. 

From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  the  foe. 

As  wild  and  as  untameable 

As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwelL 

On  both  sides  store  of  blood  b  lost. 

Nor  much  success  can  either  boast.** 

*<  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such  spofl 

As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 

Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ! 

Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 

The  leader  of  a  juggler  band." — 

VIF. 

**  No,  comrade ;  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  earl. 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  hann.** 
**  Hear  ye  his  boast  ?"  cried  John  of  Brest, 
E'er  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 
**  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grvdge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee ! 
I'll  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be. 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood  ; 
And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood. 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife ; 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between. 
And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen : 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 
The  savage  soldiery  amazed. 
As  on  descendant  angel  gazed  ; 
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E'en  hardy  Brent,  abaibM  and  tamed. 
Stood  half  admirini^,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 
Boldly  she  spoke  t — ^  Soldiers,  attend ! 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  fdend ; 
Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  Taliant,  or  the  strong, 
Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." 
Answer'd  De  Brcot,  most  forward  still 
In  eyery  feat,  or  good  or  ill— 
« I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd; 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid ! 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws. 
And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose !  if  Rose  be  Hying  now—' 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow— 
**  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 
Hear  ye,  my  mates  i — I  go  to  call 
The  captain  of  our  watch  to  hall ; 
There  lies  my  halbert  on  the  floor ; 
And  he  that  steps  my  halbert  o'er, 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  bis  heart ! 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough  t 
Ye  all  know  John  De  Brent    Enough." 

IX. 

Their  captain  came ;  a  gallant,  young, 

(  Of  Tullibardine's  house  he  sprung,) 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight; 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 

And,  though  by  courtesy  controU'd, 

Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold  t 

The  high-bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 

The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 

And  dauntless  eye  i — and  yet,  in  sooth, 

Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 

But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien. 

Ill-suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange. 

And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 

**  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid ! 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  palfry  white,  with  harper  hoar. 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?" 

Her  dark  eye  flash'd  i — she  paused  and  slgh'd, 

•<  O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride ! 

Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 

A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  king. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims. 

Given  by  the  monarch  to  Fitz-James."— 

X. 

The  signet  ring  young  Lewis  took. 
With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look  | 
And  said— ^  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail*d. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 
The  king  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
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Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Your  best  for  service  or  array : 

Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

But,  ere  she  follow'd,  with  the  grace 

And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  gtard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffer'd  goldf— 

**  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 

And  O  forget  its  ruder  part ; 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share. 

Which  in  my  barret  cap  I'll  bear. 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war, 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

With  thanks — 'twas  all  she  could— the  maid 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XL 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : 
**My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  chiefs  birth  begins  our  care ; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infiint  heir, 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 
W^heer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, 
A  doleful  tribute !  o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right — deny  it  not  !'* — 
**  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
«<  We  southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name— a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord  t 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  minstrel,  follow  me 
Thy  lord  and  chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

xn. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ) 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where  loosely  stored. 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword. 
And  many  a  hideous  engine  grim. 
For  wrenching  joints,  and  crushing  limb, 

80S 
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By  Mtists  fonn*d,  who  deem'd  it  shame 
And  SIB  to  give  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow  M  porch. 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 
While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roU'd, 
And  made  the  bar  unhai p  its  hold. 
They  eoter'd : — 'twas  a  prison  room 
Of  stem  iecurity  and  gloom. 
Yet  not  a  dungeon  %  for  the  day. 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 
And  rude  and  antique  garniture 
DcckM  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor; 
Buch  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 
Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 
<'Uere,*'  said  De  Brent|^*<  thou  mayst  remain 
Till  the  leach  visit  him  again. 
Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell, 
To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 
Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew. 
And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 
Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 
A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 
The  wondering  minstrel  look'd,  and  knew— 
Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought. 
They,  erring,  deem'd  the  chief  he  sought 

xin. 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 

Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more. 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 

Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand — 

80,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu  I 

And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 

In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 

Lie  rocking  in  th.'  advancing  tides. 

That  shake  her  frame  to  ceaseless  beat. 

Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat ; 

O !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  .' 

Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! 

Soon  as  the  minstrel  he  could  scan, 

— **  What  of  thy  lady  ?  of  my  clan  ? 

My  mother  ? — Douglas  ? — tell  me  all ! 

Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 

Ah,  yes !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 

Yet  speak— speak  boldly— -do  not  fear." 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 

Was  choak'd  with  grief  and  terror  too.) 

**  Who  fought — who  fled  ? — Old  roan,  be  brief; 

Some  might — for  they  had  lost  their  chief. 

Who  basely  live  ? — who  bravely  died  ?" 

"  O,  calm  thee,  chief!"  the  minstrel  cried, 

"  Ellen  is  safe ;"--"  For  that,  thank  heaven !" 

**  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given ; 

The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well, 

And,  for  thy  clan — on  field  or  fell, 

Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told, 

Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 

Thy  stately  pine  is  yet  unbent, 

Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent" 

XIV. 

The  chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high, 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Checkpr'd  his  swailhy  brow  and  cheeks. 


Hark,  minstrel !  I  hkre  heard  tbee  pis;] 
With  measure  bold,  00  festal  day. 
In  yon  lone  isle— again  where  ne'er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  wsLrrior  hear ! 
That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  Tictoiy. 
Strike  it ! — and  then  (for  well  tboa  euMt) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel  spirit  glanced, 
Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 
When  met  my  clan  the  Soron  might 
I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  bears 
The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spcs»! 
These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  Taniak  ttai 
For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 
And  my  free  spirit  bursts  away. 
As  if  it  soar'4  from  battle  Cray.** 
The  trembling  bard  with  awe  obey^d^ 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid ; 
But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
He  witness'd  from  the  mountain^  hdgk^ 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 
Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song. 
And  bore  him  in  career  along ; 
As  shallop  launched  on  river's  tide. 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 
Drives  downward  swift  as  ligfatning'k 

XV. 

BATTLE  or  BEAI.'  AV  DVJMt, 

**  The  minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Ben-venbe, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch-Achray— 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand ! 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyrie  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still, 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud, 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hilt 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 

The  sun's  retiring  beams  ? 
I  see  the  dagger  crest  of  Mar, 

I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  £u ! 
To  hero  t>oune  for  battle  strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 

One  glance  at  their  array  I 


XV  L 

«  Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and 
Survey'd  the  tangled  ground^ 
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Tlieir  centre  nnki,  with  pike  tnd  ipetr, 

A  twilight  forest  frownM, 
Tlfteir  barbed  honemeo,  in  the  retf. 

The  Item  battmlia  crown'd. 
No  cymbU  clash'd,  no  ctaurioD  ring, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum  i 
Bare  heary  tread,  and  annour*!  claag 

The  sullen  inarch  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  i 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemM  to  quake. 

That  shadow 'd  o'er  their  road. 
Their  Ta*ward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe. 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Sare  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe ; 
The  host  moyes  like  a  deep  sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 

High  swelling,  dark,  and  stow. 
The  lake  is  passM,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  speaimen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer  men. 

XVIL 

*  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Had  peal'd  the  banner  cry  of  bell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear  t 
For  life  !  for  life !  their  flight  they  ply^ 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle  cry, 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadfril  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen *s  twilight  wood  ? 
— '  Down,  down,'  cried  Mar,  *  your  lances  down ! 

Bear  baiii  both  friend  and  foe  !' 
Like  reedt  Defore  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serriiJ  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low  | 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.— 
-^  Well  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel*  cows  the  game ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' 

xvra. 

"  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Right  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 


•  A  circle  of  iportsroen,  wbo^  bj  samMindiag  a  great 
•pace,  and  fradually  narrowiaf ,  brought  tmmense  qoaa- 
tltke  of  deer  tofdher,  which  usoally  made  dssperals 
iftcis  to  besalc  thfough  the  TIpkM. 


Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 

Each  targe  was  dark  below  | 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing. 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing. 

They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lanee's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash  | 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang ! 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flahk-^ 

— '  My  banner  man,  advance ! 
I  see,'  he  cried,  *  their  columns  shake. 
Now,  gallaoU !  for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance !' 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout. 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  Oot^ 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne— 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear. 

Vanish 'd  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Brack  linn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pals 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass ; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

*<  Now  westward  rolls  the  battlet  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
^-Minstrel,  away  !  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait 
Where  the  rude  Trosach'S  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
Gray  Ben-venue  I  soon  repass'd, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  roe  cast. 
The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met. 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 
^     To  the  deep  lake  has  given  i 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge. 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach'S  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  gnmnd. 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strifi. 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life. 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  souL 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim  wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen. 

But  not  in  mingled  tide  s 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  north. 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth. 

And  overhang  its  side  { 
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While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bay  each  shattered  band, 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand  s 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail, 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale  i 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

"  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance. 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance, 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 

And  criedi— *  Behold  yon  isle ! — 
See  !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand : 
Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  piles 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bowshot  o*er. 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war  wolf  then, 
I<ords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.*— 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plUBged  him  in  the  wave  ;— 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Ben-venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave ; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
»Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  louring  heaven ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch-Katrine's  breast, 
Her  billows  rcar'd  their  snowy  crest. 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high. 
To  mar  the  highland  marksman's  eye; 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail, 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael. 
In  vain. — He  nears  the  isle — and  lo  ! 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
^-Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came. 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame  i 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame^ 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam 'd  in  her  hand  t 
It  darken 'd — but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan  ; — 
Another  flash  ! — the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats. 
And  the  stern  matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI. 

•*  *  Revenge  !  revenge  !'  the  Saxons  cried, 

The  Gael's  exulting  shout  replied. 

Despite  the  elemental  rage. 

Again  they  hurried  to  engage ; 

But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 

Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight, 

Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag. 

Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 

Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 

Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide  s 


While,  in  the  monarch's  name,  a£tf 
An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 
For  Bothwell's  k>rd,  and  Roderick  bold. 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  bold." — 
But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand. 
The  harp  escaped  the  minstrel**  hand! 
Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brook 'd  bis  minstrelsy  i 
At  first,  the  chieftain,  to  tbe  chiaee. 
With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time  i 
That  motion  ceased — ^yet  fieeling  strong 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song  i 
At  length.no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 
The  minstrel  melody  can  heart 
His  face  grows  sharp,  his  bands  are  deachM, 
As  if  some  pang  his  beartstriogi  wrenchM ; 
Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 
Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy  i 
Thus,  motionless,  and  moanleas,  drew 
His  parting  breath,  stoat  Roderick  Dhn ! 
Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast. 
While  grim  and  still  bis  spirit  paasM  i 
But  when  be  saw  that  life  was  fled. 
He  poor'd  his  wailing  o*er  tbe  dead. 

xxn. 

LAltEHT. 

"  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  peopled  sid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine^  shads ! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
— For  thee — ^who  loved  tbe  minstrel**  Isj 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  bouse  tbe  stay. 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line — 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine  ! 

"  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. 
0  wo  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine ! 

**  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  ! 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage. 
The  prison 'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain ! 
And  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
E'en  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine. 
And  mix  her  wo  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honourM  pine.** 

XXIII. 

Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where  play'd,  with  many-coloar'd  gleams. 
Through  storied  pane,  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten  *d  up  a  tapestried  wall. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  rain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay. 
Scarce  drew  one  cnrkHis  glaoee  aitiayi 
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Or,  if  sbe  look'd,  twas  but  to  tay. 
With  better  omen  dawn*d  the  da/ 
In  that  lone  iile,  where  waved  on  high 
The  dun  deer'f  hide  for  canopy  i 
Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared,   . 
While  Lofra,  crouching  by  her  lidet 
Her  atatioo  claim'd  with  jealous  pride, 
And  Douglas,  bent  on-  woodland  game. 
Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Grseme^ 
Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 
Tb«  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray*d. 
Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known 
Are  taught  to  prim  them  when  they're  g0De» 
But  sudden,  see,  she  lilts  her  head .' 
The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 
What  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour  ! 
Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 
Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

LAY  07  TRZ  XMniSONBD  HVlimiAir. 

'*My  hawk  b  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall, 
And  I  am  lick  of  captive  thrtlL 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
Hmiting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free, 
Fcnr  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

**  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  walL 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring, 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  | 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

*■  No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise. 
And  SUB  jnyself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew ; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet, 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet, 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee.— 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me !" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, 

The  listener  had  not  tum'd  her  head, 

It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear, 

And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near. 

She  tum'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 

The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 

**  O  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  !"  she  said  i 

**  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt"—"  O  say  not  so ! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas !  the  boon  to  give, 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live ; 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

With  Scotland**  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 


No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come  .*— 'tis  more  than  time  | 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime."— 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrung. 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  chmg  j 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer  i 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  stay'd. 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  piide 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVL 

Within  twai  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright  f 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stayed, 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed  | 
For  him  she  sought  who  own'd  tiiis  state. 
The  dreadful  prince  whose  will  was  fate  ^— 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  raled  a  royal  court  i 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed-— 
Then  tum'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare :  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent| 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen, 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring  j 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Scotland's  king; 

XXVII. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  lay  | 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands- 
She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her  hands. 
O !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  he  raised  her— and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile  i 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  be  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd  j — 
•<  Yes,  fair,  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-Jamee 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  naught  for  Douglas .— yestereven 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven  t 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue  ! 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsman,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud  i 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause ; 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
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I  stanchM  thy  father*!  death-feud  steni, 
With  ftout  De  Vaox  and  gray  Glencaim ; 
And  Bothwell's  lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  throne. — 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieying  brow  ? 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid^ 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid.'' 

XXVIII. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung. 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  power- 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  virtue,  and  rejoice ! 
Tet  would  not  James  the  genera]  eye 
On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry ; 
He  stepp'd  between — *'  Nay,  Douglas,  nay^ 
Steal  not  my  proseljrte  away ! 
The  riddle  tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed.-* 
Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
'TIS  under  name  which  veils  my  power, 
Nor  falsely  veils-^for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 
Thus  watch  I  o*ei  insulted  laws. 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." 
Then  in  a  tone  apart  and  loW, 
— ^  Ah,  little  traifress !  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought, 
What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 
Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Ben-venue, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive !" 
Aloud  he  jspoke— ^*  Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold, 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-Jaraes's  ring— 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  king  ?" 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 
But,  with  that  consciousness  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Grsme, 
And  more  she  deem'4  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew ; 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true. 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. — 
"  Forbear  thy  suit; — the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings; 
I  knew  his  heart,  I  knew  his  hand. 
Have  shared  his  cheer  and  proved  his  brand. 


My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 
To  bid  Clan-Alpine's  chieftain  Ure  !— 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  p 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?"— 
Blushing  she  tum'd  her  from  the  king. 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring, 
Af  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  sUin'd  her  glowing  cheek.— 
**  Nay,  then  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. 
Malcolm,  come  forth  I" — ^And,  at  the  woid, 
Down  kneel'd  the  Gneme  to  Scotlandt  laid. 
**  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  luppliant  sues. 
From  thee  may  vengeance  claim  her  duet. 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  dan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw 'd  man. 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name.— 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Granse  !** 
His  chain  of  gold  the  king  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  EJlen'k  hand. 


Harp  of  the  north,  farewell !  the  hills  grow  duk. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  dcaccndiag; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glowworm  lights  her  spaik ; 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wfindin 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm  !  the  fountain  IcndiB^ 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrtlsy; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespeis  bleidiB& 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  hotsic^ 
bee. 

Yet  once  again,  farewell,  thou  min<ttrel  harp ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp. 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  tile's  kmg  wajr, 

Thro'  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known. 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 

And  bitter  was  the  grief  devour 'd  alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  enchantress !  is  thist 
own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire— 

Some  spirit  of  the  air  has  waked  thy  string ! 
'TIS  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

'TIS  now  the  brush  of  fairy's  frolic  wing; 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— 
And  now,  tis  silent  all !  Enchantress,  hit  (bee 
well. 


THE   FIRE    KING. 
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lii|i  of  tha  erll  genii,  which  are  cqtsm,  wera 
*  Eaatem  7bl«. 


Had  Wftt  written  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
be  inserted  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder,  It 
d  in  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  sub- 
mentary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  however, 
»rkalt  for  it  is  recorded,  that,  during  the 
of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a 
■plar,  called  Saint  Alban,  deserted  to  the 
and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many 
ill  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a 
ilh  King  Baldwin,  under  the  walls  of  Je- 


|iti  and  fait  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear, 
Jid  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear  \ 
laply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
t  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 
tra  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
tni  that  palmer  from  Palestine's  land, 

OQ  hit  iMt,  and  the  staff  in  bis  hand  ? 

ihner,  gray  palmer,  0  tell  unto  me, 
n  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countrie  ? 
goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
&re  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land  ?" 

{oee  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave, 
d,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have ; 
Cue  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
etthen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 

ain  of  gold  mid  her  ringlets  there  hung: 
palmer's  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she 

^f  V^y  p^mer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee, 
news  thou  hatt  brought  from  the  Holy 
nmtrie. 

timer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
)  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  } 
le  crescent  went  back,  and  the  red-cross 
sh'd  Ota, 
)  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?" 

lair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows  \ 

sir  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows : 

.tie  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on 

Kh; 

,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

cen  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt 
lis, 

of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch *d  walls ; 

stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay  hope  is  gone } 
ibert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 

a*en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed ; 
*9  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her 


And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land, 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood  had  he  t 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won. 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

MQ  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldst 

thou  be. 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  theei 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thecshalt  thou  take  | 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

**  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  bums  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Kurdmans  adore. 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake  | 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

**  And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 

hand. 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  111  take. 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet  and  cross-handled 

sword. 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord  i 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on. 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround. 
He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  be 

none. 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  princess,  the  Soldan  amased. 
Sore  murmur'd   the  priests   as  on   Albert  they 

gazed s 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  hit 

weeds. 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beadi. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whis- 
tled round ; 
Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh  i 
The  flame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  naught  else  did  he 
spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the 

kiog,  • 

While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they 
sing) 

They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 

Was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  his  father  impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  retum'd  to  the  cavern  again  i 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell- 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  Me  him  farewell ! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter'd  and  beat. 

And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  re- 
treat s 

But  his  heart  it  was  haiden'd,  his  purpoee  was 
gone. 

When  he  thought  of  the  maid  of  fair  Ltbeaon. 
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Scarce  passM  be  the  uehwijy  the  threihold  scaice 

tiod, 
When  the  winds  from  the  fonr  points  of  heaven 

were  abroad ; 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring. 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,, came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock*d  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh ; 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  Yolcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  monarch  of  flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguishM  in  Ibrm, 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm  i 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame. 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  monarch  of  flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broitd  fakhion  blue  glimmer'd  through 

smoke, 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he 

spoke: 
**  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long, 

and  no  more. 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  arm  gives  the  weapon  i  and, 

see! 
The  recreant  receives  the  charmM  gift  on  his 

knee: 
The  thunders  grow  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the 

fires. 
As,  borne  on  his  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm*d  him  the  Paynim  among ; 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  ann  it  was 

strong; 
And  the  red-cross  waxM  faint,  and  the  crescent 

came  on, 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forest  to  Galilee's  wave. 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave ; 

Till  the  knights  of  the  temple  and  knights  of  St 

John, 
With  Salem's  king  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-c>'mbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied. 
The  lances  were  couch'd,  and  they  closed  on  each 

side; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew. 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin 

unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 
wield, 

The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  king's  red-cross 
shield ; 

But  a  page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  be- 
fore, 

And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint^  that  Count  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddle-bow; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  red-cross  his  head, 
"  Bonne  grace  j  notre  dame*'*  he  unwittingly  said. 

Sore  stgh'd  the  charmM  sword,  for  its  virtue  was 

o*cr; 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more : 


But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning'i  red 

wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gaantletted  hand; 
He  ttretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  page  oo  thi 

strand; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the   broken  casqni 

loird, 
Tou  might  tee  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  nngteti  if 

goM. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  start 
On  those  death-swimming  eye-balls,  aad  Uood- 

clbtted  hair  \ 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedroo  m  iood, 
And  died  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Kurdmans,  and  Ishnnelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crosletted  shield; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dad, 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  Napthali's  head. 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. 

0 !  who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretched  ^nid  lis 

slain? 
And  who  is  yon  page  lying  cold  at  his  knee  ? 
O !  trho  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 

The  lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bUssM  hound. 
The  count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hond: 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  our  lady  did  bring ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Tet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 

How  the  red-cross  it  conquer'd,  the  crescent  it  fell; 

And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  *mid  tfcdr 

gle«. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMEN. 

This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of 
the  Wilde  Jager  of  the  German  poet  Biirger.  The 
tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  bears,  that  for- 
merly a  wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  ro3ral  forest, 
named  Falkenburg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  (he 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  exti«Bc\7 
profligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  thii 
unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
days  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  accoo^ 
nied  it  with  the  most  unheard-of  oppression  upoa 
the  poor  peasants  who  were  under  his  vassalaft. 
When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopt- 
ed a  superstition,  founded  probably  on  the  masy 
various  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  t 
German  forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night 
They  conceived  they  still  heard  the  cry  of  the 
wildgrave's  hounds;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of 
the  deceased  hunter,  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  branches  before  the  game, 
the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  distioctlj 
discriminated ;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  visible.  Once,  as  a  benighted  chassettr  heard 
this  infernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the  sound  of  the 
halloo,  with  which  the  spectre  huntsman  cheered 
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lis  iKHudfl,  he  could  not  refrain  from  crying, 
*Gi^a€k  zu,  Falkenburg .'"  (Good  sport  to  ye, 
Tmlkeoburg !)  **  Dost  thou  wish  me  good  sport  ?'* 
UMwercd  a  hoarse  roice;  <*tboa  shftit  share  the 
funes*'  and  there  was  thrown  at  him  what  seemed 
90  be  a  hnge  piece  of  foul  carrion.  The  daring 
:km$$nar  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon  after,  and 
Mrer  perfectly  recovered  the  personal  effects  of 
thia  ghostly  greeting.  This  tale,  though  told  with 
looM  Tariationf  is  universally  believed  all  ovier 
Bennany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning 
m  aerial  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fon- 
talnebleau.  He  was  sometimes  visible;  when  he 
appeared  as  a  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs,  a 
tall  grisly  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be 
fovnd  in  ''Sully's  Memoirs,"  who  says  he  was 
emUed  Lt  Grande  Vetuur,  At  one  time  he  chose 
Id  hunt  so  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not.  Sully  himself,  came  out  into  the 
eourt,  supposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the  king  re- 
turning from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  else- 
where called  Saint  Hubert 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  very  ge- 
Deral»  as  appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical 
deeeription  of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard 
ia  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire. 


'*Ere  since,  of  old,  the  haughty  thanes  of 
So  to  the  simple  swain  tiadition  tells—  •. 
Were  wont  with  clans,  and  ready  yasaals  throog'd 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf, 
There  oft  Is  heard,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 
Beginning  faint,  but  rising  siIU  more  loud, 
And  nearer,  voice  of  huniere,  and  of  bounds, 
And  boms  hoarse-winded,  blowing  far  and  keen:— 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multipliee;  the  gale 
Labours  with  wilder  shrieks  and  rifer  din 
Of  hot  pursuit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  I  y  throttling  dogs;  the  shouts  of  men. 
And  hoofii  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 
Sudden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 
Starts  at  tlw  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's  ears 
Tingle  with  inward  dread.    Aghast  he  eyes 
The  mountain's  height,  and  ail  the  ridges  round, 
Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns; 
Nor  knows,  o'eraw'd,  and  trembling  as  he  stands, 
To  what  or  whom  he  owes  his  idle  fear. 
To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend ; 
Bui  wonden,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds." 

ScoUuh  Dtaeripliv  Poenu,  pp.  197, 168. 

A  posthumous  miracle  of  father  Lesly,  a  Scottish 
Capuchin,  related  to  his  being  buried  on  a  hill 
bauntcd  by  these  unearthly  cries  of  hounds  and 
biutsmen.  After  his  sainted  relics  had  been  de- 
poaited  there,  the  noise  was  never  heard  more. 
The  reader  will  find  this,  and  other  miracles,  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  father  Bonaventura,  which  is 
written  in  the  choicest  Italian. 


TiiK  wildgrave  winds  his  bugle  bom, 
To  horse,  to  horse  !  halloo,  halloo  I 

His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  morn, 
And  thronging  serfs  their  lord' pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 
Dash  through  the  bosh,  the  brier,  the  brake  i 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed, 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 
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The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calling  sinful  men  to  pray. 
Loud,  long,  and  deep,  th«  bell  had  tollMi 

But  still  the  wildgrave  onward  rides  i 
Halloo,  halloo  !  and  hark  again  ! 

When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 
Two  stranger  horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right  band  steed  was  silver  white^ 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right  hand  horseman,  young  and  fisif. 
His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May  i 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  **  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  ?" 

**  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice ; 

**  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

«  To-day  the  ill-omen 'd  chase  forbear. 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane ; 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  hear. 
To-morrow  thou  mayst  mourn  in  vain." 

«  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along !" 
The  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

**  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  song. 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed. 
And,  lauching  forward  with  a  bound, 

**  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priest-like  rede, 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound  f 

*<  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend ! 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray : 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd  friend 

Halloo,  halloo .'  and,  hark  away !" 

The  wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hil^ 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right, 
£ach  stranger  horseman  follow'd  still. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow : 

And  louder  rung  the  wildgrave's  horn, 
**  Hark  forward,  forward !  holla,  ho !" 

A  heedless  wretch  had  cro^s'd  the  way ; 

He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofs  below  i 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 

Still,  **  Forward,  forward  !"  on  they  go. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A  field  with  autumn's  blessings  crown 'd ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman,  with  toil  embrown'd  i 
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"  O  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord ! 
Spare  the  pooi's  pittance,*'  was  his  cry. 


"  Earn'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  ha?e  poar*d, 
In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July  ?' 


i*» 


Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey, 

Th'  impetuous  earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

**  Away,  thou  hound  so  basely  bom. 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow !" 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle  horn. 
Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

So  said,  so  done :  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale : 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  hound,  and  honi, 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along  ( 

While  joying  o'er  the  wasted  com, 
Fell  famine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill ; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill. 
His  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace ; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still. 
The  furious  earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; 

**  O  spare,  thou  noble  baron,  spare 
These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  ?" 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey ; 

The  earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

**  Unmanner'd  dog !  to  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort. 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine !" 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  hora, 
«  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !" 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near. 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal — 

Again  he  starts,  new  nerved  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmcar'd,  and  white  with  foam. 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 


But  man  and  hone,  and  bom  and  hound. 
Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go ; 

The  sacred  chape]  rung  around 
With, «  Hark  away  !  and,  holU,  bo !» 

All  mild,  amid  the  route  profane. 
The  holy  hermit  pourM  his  prayer ; 

**  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain ; 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

**  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which  wrong'd  by  cruelty  or  pride, 

t)raw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  bead : 
Be  wara'd  at  length,  and  toro 


Still  the  fair  horseman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  pfe| 
Alas .'  the  earl  no  warning  heeds. 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 
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Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn ;. 
Not  sainted  martyr's  sacred  song. 
Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  turn  !** 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  hora, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  I*» 

But  oflf,  on  wirlwind's  pinions  borne. 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse,  and  man,  and  bom,  and  honnd. 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone ; 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign 'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  th*  afirighted  earl  around ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  bom ; 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears: 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades. 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades. 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke  j 

And  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

"  Oppressor  of  creation  fair .' 
Apostate  spirits'  harden 'd  too] ! 

Scoraer  of  God  !  Scourge  of  the  poor ! 
The  measuie  of  thy  cup  is  fulL 

«  Be  chased  forever  through  the  wood ; 

Forever  roam  th'  affrighted  wild  j 
And  let  thy  fate  ins:ruct  the  proud, 

God's  meanest  creature  is  his  chiid." 

•Twas  hush'd :  one  flash,  of  sombre  glare. 
With  yellow  ting'd  the  forest  brown; 

Up  rose  the  wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  chill'd  each  nerre  and  bone. 
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Cold  poorM  the  fweat  in  freezing  rill  i 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  loader,  louder  still. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  beard  the  call !  Her  entrails  rend  s 
From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  jrell, 

BAixM  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dogs  of  helL 

What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows. 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  wo ; 

Behind  htm  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn, 
Ant^  «<  Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho !" 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng, 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry. 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. 

StUI,  sUll  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end : 

By  day  they  scour  earth's  cavem'd  space, 
At  midnight's  witching  hour  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  bears ; 

A];»pall*d  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

Tbe  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  wo. 

When  at  bis  midnight  mass,  he  heart 
Th'  infernal  cry  of  -  Holla,  bo  !** 


THE  BATTLE  OP  SEMPACH. 

Thvse  verses  are  a  literal  translation  of  an 
ancient  Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Sempach, 
fought  9th  July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which 
tbe  Swiss  cantons  established  their  independence. 
Tbe  author  is  Albert  Tehudi,  denominated  the 
Souter,  from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Lucerne,  esteemed  highly  among 
bis  countrymen,  both  for  hit  power*  as  a  MeUter- 
tingtr,  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  at  a  soldier ; 
•o  that  he  might  share  the  praise  conferred  by 
Collins  on  Escbylut,  that — 

Not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame,- 

But  reach*d  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot  steel. 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  a 
poet  returning  from  a  well-fought  field  he  de- 
tcifbet,  and  in  which  his  country's  fortune  was  se- 
cured, may  confer  on  Tehudi's  verses  an  interest 
which  tbey  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their 
poctieal  merit  But  ballad  poetry,  the  more  lite- 
nlly  it  is  translated,  tbe  more  it  loses  its  simpli- 
citjy  without  acquiring  either  grace  or  strength; 
and  therefore  some  of  the  faults  of  the  vertet  must 
b»  Impiated  to  tbe  trantlMor's  feeling  It  a  duty  to 


keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  originaL  The 
various  puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dis- 
proportioned  episodes,  must  be  set  down  to  Tehu- 
di's account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  tbe  minute  particulars  which  the  mar^ 
tial  poet  has  recorded.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Austrian  men-at-arms  received  the  charge  of  the 
Swiss  was  by  forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  de- 
fended with  their  long  lances.  The  gallant  Wink- 
elried,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  by  rushing 
among  the  spears,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many  as 
he  could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in  these 
iron  battalions,  is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history. 
When  fairly  mingkd  together,  the  unwieldy  length 
of  their  weapons,  and  cumbrous  weight  of  tbeir  de« 
fensive  armour,  rendered  the  Austrian  meo-at-armt 
a  very  unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  moun- 
taineers. The  victories  obtained  by  the  Swiss  over 
the  German  chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  formi- 
dable on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important 
changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  at  cutting  the  peaks 
from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in 
allusion  to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery,  often 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  Leopold  IH.,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  called  "The  haijdsome  man-tt- 
arms,"  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sempach,  with  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry. 


'TwAs  when  among  our  linden  trees 

The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 
(  And  gray-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 

Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 

So  hot  their  hearts  and  bold, 
**  On  Switzer  carles  we'll  trample  now. 

And  slay  t>oth  young  and  old." 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud. 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

**  Now  list  ye,  lowland  nobles  all 

Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand. 
Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 

In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

*<  I  rede  ye,  shrive  you  of  your  sins 

Before  you  further  go ; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  wo." 

**  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest. 

Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?" 
*•  The  Switzer  priest*  has  ta'en  the  field. 

He  deals  a  penance  drear. 

•  All  the  Swiss  clergy  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  Itnigtix 
in  this  patriotic  war. 
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**  Right  heavilj  upon  yow  head 

Ue*ll  lay  his  hand  of  fteel ; 
And  with  bii  truity  partisan 

Your  abiolation  deal." 

*Twa8  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 

The  com  wai  steep'd  in  dew. 
And  merry  maids  had  sickels  ta'en, 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fkir  Lucerne 

Together  have  they  join*d ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stemh* 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. ' 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare  castle. 

And  to  the  duke  he  said, 
**  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 

Will  meet  us  undismay'd.'* 

**  O  Hare-castle,*  thou  heart  of  hare  !" 

Fierce  Oxenstem  replied  { 
«  Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  fare,'* 

The  taunting  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 

And  closing  ranks  amain ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot*pO|nts 

Idight  well  nigh  load  a  wain.f 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said, 

**  Yon  handful  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastful  Ule  to  Ull, 

The  peasants  are  so  few.** 

The  gallant  Swiss  confederates  there, 

They  pray*d  to  God  aloud, 
And  he  display  *d  bis  rainbow  fair 

Against  a  swarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb*d  more  and  more 

With  courage  firm  and  high, 
And  down  the  good  confederates  bore 

On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

The  Austrian  liont  *gan  to  growl. 

And  toss  his  main  and  tail ; 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt 

Went  whistling  forth  like  hail. 

Lance,  pike,  and  halberd,  mingled  there, 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet ; 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

Lay  shiver'd  at  their  feet 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast. 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid : 
It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelried, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said— 


*  In  the  original,  Naasensteinj  or  Httrestont. 

t  This  seems  lo  allude  to  ihe  prepostentus  fashion,  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  of  wearing  tMwts  with  the  points  or 
peaks  turned  upwards,  and  so  long  that,  in  some  cases, 
Ihey  were  fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small 
chains.  When  ihpy  alighted  to  fight  upon  foot,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Austrian  gentlemen  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  off  ttiese  peaks,  that  they  might  move  with  the  neces- 
fary  activity. 
I A  puu  on  the  aichdulLe^s  Daxne)lAQi^\^ 


**  I  have  a  virtnom  wife  at  home, 

A  wife  and  infant  son  ; 
I  leave  them  to  my  eoiuiti7*t 

This  field  shall  soon  t>e  won. 

**  These  nobles  lay  their  spears  right 

And  keep  full  firm  array. 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break. 

And  make  my  brethren  way." 

He  rush*d  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career. 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand. 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  splinter'd  on  his  crest. 

Six  shiver*d  in  his  side  i 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd— 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 
First  tamed  the  lionls  mood. 

And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 
From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Bight  where  his  charge  had  made  a  Isds^ 

His  valiant  comrades  burst. 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  ]>artizan. 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thnuL 

The  daunted  lion  *gan  to  whine. 
And  granted  ground  amain  i 

The  mountain  bull,*  he  bent  his  brows. 
And  gored  his  sides  agwin. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield. 

At  Sempach,  in  the  flight  i 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Koning^field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight. 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  charb, 

And  they  slew  him  in  bis  pridci 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 
"  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 

There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

"  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  hom 
Has  gaird  the  knight  so  sore. 

That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne. 
To  range  our  glens  no  more." — 

Au  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 
And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take ; 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach,  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  call*d, 
(  His  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot,) 

"  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity. 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat.** 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And  glad  the  meed  to  win. 


\ 


*  A  pun  on  the  Cnw, or  wild  boll,  whkh giftii 


WAR-SONG. 
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allop  to  the  shore  he  8teer*d, 
toolc  the  flten  in. 

fhile  agtinst  the  tide  and  wind 
IS  stoatly  row'd  his  way, 
oble  to  his  follower  sign'd 
ibould  the  boatman  slay. 

sber*t  back  was  to  them  tumM, 
I  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
law  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 
t  boat  he  overthrew. 

lelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  strove, 
stunn'd  them  with  his  oari 
'  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sin, 
til  ne*er  stab  boatman  more. 

f  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 
B  morning  have  I  caaght, 
silver  scales  may  much  avail, 
sir  carrion  flesh  is  naught." 

I  a  messenger  of  wo 
1  sought  the  Austrian  land ; 
gracious  lady,  evil  news ! 
lord  lies  on  the  strand. 


Sempach,  on  the  battle  field, 
bloody  corpse  lies  there." 
gracious  God  !**  the  lady  cried, 
at  tidings  of  despair  !*' 

irould  you  know  the  minstrel  wight, 
0  sings  of  strife  so  stem, 
t  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 
nigher  of  Lucerne. 

ry  man  was  he,  I  wot, 
night  he  made  the  lay, 
ling  from  the  bloody  spot 
eie  God  had  judged  the  day. 


THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 

lone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 
eak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark 
ood, 

fair  maiden  bewilderM  in  sorrow, 
sigh*d  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the 
km). 
s !  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bend- 

virgin  !  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry  i 
at  my  petition,  in  anguish  aseending, 
iUTj  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die  I 

ot  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle, 

the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes 

ey  fail, 

shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's 

ead  rattle, 

le  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the 

le. 

m  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dretiy ; 

'  appitwching  a  wairioc  waa  seen  I 


Life*»  ebbinf  tide  mu^M  hie  footitepe  so  weary. 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  wo  was  bit  mien. 

«  0,  save  thee,  hix  maid,  for  our  armies  are  fljing ! 

O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying  | 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the 
foe."— 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumbM  with 
despair  t 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toio, 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  brave  and  the  £ur. 


WAK-SONG 

or    THE  ftOTAL  EDIKBUXOH  LIORT  DSAOOORl. 

NiamiuM.   Is  not  peace  the  end  of  anna  T 

Corotodk.    Not  where  the  cause  Implies  a  general  eoal 
qaesL 
Had  we  a  difl^nce  with  some  peuy  Isle, 
Of  with  our  neighbours,  Britons,  for  our  landmarke, 
The  taking  in  of  some  retwllioue  lord, 
Or  making  head  against  a  slight  commotion, 
After  a  day  of  blood  peaco  might  be  aigued : 
But  where  we  grapple  for  the  land  we  live  onr 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life. 
The  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  these,  our  honours, 
And,  with  those,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle— 
Those  men,  beside  themselTes,  allow  no  neighbour. 
Those  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is  claim  inheritance^ 
And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruit,  their  harreel, 
And  where  they  march  tnit  measure  out  mote  ground 
To  add  to  Rome^— 

It  must  not  be.— No!  as  they  are  our  foes, 
Le(*s  use  the  peace  of  honour— that's  lair  dealing ; 
Bot  in  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 
That  thinks  to  graft  himself  Into  my  stock, 
Must  first  begin  his  kindred  under  ground, 
And  be  allied  in  ashes. 


The  following  war-song  was  written  during  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion.  The  corps  of  volon* 
teers,  to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in 
1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed 
at  their  own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  the  Right 
Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  the  honourable  Lieutenant-colonel 
Dundas.  The  noble  and  constitutional  measure,  of 
arming  freemen  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was 
nowhere  more  successful  than  in  Edinburgh,  which 
furnished  a  force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined 
volunteers,  including  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  from 
the  city  and  county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery, 
each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a 
force,  above  all  others,  might,  in  similar  clrcnm- 
stances,  be  applied  the  exhortation  of  our  ancient 
Galgacus :  **  Proinde  ituri  in  ocism,  cf  majoru 
tro$  §tpott€ro$  cagitat*,** 

To  hdrse !  to  horse  I  the  standard  flies. 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
The  Grallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze. 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all ! 

8r  S 
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From  high  Dunedin't  towers  we  come, 

A  hand  of  brothers  true ; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround ; 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crown'd. 

We  hoist  the  red  and  blue.* 

Hmm^  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train  ; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  movmy 
Though  gallant  fiwitzers  vainly  spurn. 

And  foaming  gnaw  the  chain  ; 

O !  had  they  mark'd  th'  avefiging  calif 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  p&triot  valour,  desperate  grown. 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  ! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  freedom's  temple  bom. 
Dress  our  pale  cheeks  in  timid  smile. 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No  !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood, 
The  sun  that  sees  our  falling  day 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway, 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain  ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw, 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-colour, 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  shore — 

Then  farewell  home !  and  farewell  friends ! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie .' 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse  !  to  horse !  the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is,  Laws  and  Liberty  ! 

March  forward,  one  and  all ! 


*  The  royal  colours. 

t  The  allusion  is  to  ihe  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
on  the  fatal  10th  of  August,  1792.  It  is  painful,  but  not  use- 
less, to  remark,  that  the  passive  tensper  with  which  the 
Swin  regarded  the  deatti  of  their  bravest  countrymen, 
mercilessly  slaughtered  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  encou- 
raged  and  authorized  the  progressive  injustice  by  which 
the  Alps,  once  the  seat  of  the  most  virtuous  and  free  peo- 
ple upon  the  continent,  have,  at  length,  been  converted 
Into  the  ciudel  of  a  foreign  and  military  despoC  A  state 
degraded  is  half  enslaved. 


MAC-GREGOR'S  GATHERING. 
wbitteh  roB  albtv's  axtbolo 
Air-7!hain'a  OrigaimkJ* 


AT. 


These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  yil 
lively  gathering-tune,  used  by  the  Mae-Grsfsn. 
The  severe  treatment  of  this  clan,  their  ovtlawiy, 
and  the  proscription  of  their  very  name,  are  iSaitA 
to  in  the  ballad. 

The  m6on'fe  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  oa  te 

brae. 
And  the  clan  has  a  naoM  that  is  nameless  by  day! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregabch ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monardis  we  drrv. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  habs ! 

Then  haloo,  Gregalach  ?  haloo,  Gregakch ! 

Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Gregalach,  &c. 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchnin  and  kr 

towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  onn : 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grcgalaek ! 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  fcc 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord 
Mac-Gregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  swori! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gregalach ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  he 


If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  tiH 
eagles ! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Gre 

galach ! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  &c. 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  tk 

river, 
Mac-Gregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever! 

Come  then,  Gregalach  !  come  then,  Gregalad ! 

Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  ihaD 

career, 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben   Lomond  the  galley  sba*' 

steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfielt ! 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach  ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 


MACKRIMMON'S  LAMENT. 
Air-CAa  HU  im  tmUe.^ 

MACKRiMKOir,  hereditary  piper  to  the  laixd  of 
Macleod,  is  said  to  have  composed  this  hmtit 
when  the  clan  was  about  to  depart  upon  a  dbtist 

*  *<  The  Mac-Gregor  Is  come.'* 
t  **  We  return  no  more." 


THE    DANCE    OF   DEATH. 
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mud  dmngerous  expedition.  The  minstrel  was  im- 
pressed with  a  belief,  which  the  event  rerified, 
that  be  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  fend ; 
and  hence  the  Gaelic  words,  **  Cha  till  mi  tuille  ; 
gsd  thiUit  Macleod,  cha  till  Macnmmon,** « I  shall 
Bcver  return ;  although  Macleod  returns,  jet  Mack- 
rimmon  shall  never  return  !'*  The  piece  is  but  too 
wall  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which 
tha  emigrants  from  the  west  highlands  and  isles 
lalljr  take  leave  of  their  native  shore. 


MacLeod's  wizard  flag  from  the  gray  cattle  sallies, 

Tbc  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys ; 

Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 
quiver. 

As  Mackrimmon  sings,  **  Farewell  to  DanTegan 
for  ever ! 

Farewell  to  each  cliff  on  which  breakers  are  foam- 
ing; 

Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red  deer  are* 
roaming ; 

Farewell,  lonely  Stke,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river, 

Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmoo  shall  never ! 

*  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Qoillan  are 
sleeping ; 

Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are 
weeping ; 

To  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell !— ^md  for 
ever ! 

Mackrimmon  departs  to  return  to  you  never  ! 

The  banshee^s  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  be- 
fore me. 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me : 

But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall 
not  shiver. 

Though  devoted  I  go— to  return  again  never ! 

«  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon 'fe  bewail- 
ing 

Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing ; 

Dear  land  !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we 
sever, 

Return — return — ^return — shall  we  never ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille  ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Ged  thillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Macrimmon  !** 


PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU. 

WRiTTEir  roa  albth's  aittholooy. 

Air-Piobair  ttf  Dhanuil  Duidh.* 

Tnis  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  the 
clan  Mac-Donald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  1431,  launched 
from  the  isles  with  a  considerable  force,  invaded 
liOchabar,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  the  Earls  of  Marr  and  Caithness,  though  at 

« *<  The  pibroch  of  Donald  the  Black." 


the  head  of  an  army  superior  t6  hit  own.  The 
words  of  the  set  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  the 
pipe  variations  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic  t 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil,  plobaireachd  Dhonntl; 
Flobalreachd  Dhonoil  Duidh,  plobaireachd  Dhooull ; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Duidh,  plobaireachd  Dhonnll ; 
Plob  agus  bratach  air  falche  Inverlochi. 

The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  war>plpe  and  the  pennon  are  on  the  gatfairiog-pUce 
at  InTerlochy. 

PiBXocH  of  Donuil  Dhn, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan-ConuiL 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky. 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy : 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and  * 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter  i 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges  ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come  when 

Forests  are  rended ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stranded ; 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  i 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather.     . 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

NioHT  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo ; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting, 

Faint  and  low  they  crew. 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  hcighti  of  Mount  Saint  John  i 
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Tempest  clouds  prolong'd  the  sway 
Of  timeless  darkoess  over  day ; 
Whirlwind,  thunderclap,  and  shower, 
Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 
Flash'd  the  sheets  of  levin  light ; 
Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 
Show'd  the  dreary  bivouack 

Where  the  soldier  lay, 
Chill  and  stiff,  and  drench'd  with  raio. 
Wishing  dawn  of  mom  again, 
Though  death  should  come  with  day. 
Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour. 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend  have  power, 
And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and  shower. 

Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken ; 
And  then  th'  affrighted  prophet's  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear. 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men. 
Apart  from  Albyn's  war-array, 
Twas  then  gray  Allan  sleepless  lay  | 
Gray  Allan,  who  for  many  a  day. 

Had  follow'd  stout  and  stem, 
Where  through  battle's  rout  and  reel, 
Stomi  of  shout  and  hedge  of  steel. 
Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Fassiefem.  * 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more- 
Low  laid  mid  friends  and  foemen's  gore — 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore, 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  Mgh  Ardgower, 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell, 
And  proud  Ben  Nevis  hear  with  awe, 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

Of  conquest  as  be  fell. 

Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host, 

The  weary  sentinel  held  post, 

And  heard,  through  darkness,  far  aloof. 

The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hoof. 

Where  held  the  cloak'd  patrol  their  course, 

And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving  horse  ; 

But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear 

Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear; 

And  sights  before  his  eyes  aghast 

Invisible  to  them  have  pass'd. 

When  down  the  destined  plain 
'Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
Wild  as  mamh-bome  meteors  glance. 
Strange  phantoms  whccl'd  a  revel  dance. 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 
Such    forms    were    seen,    such    sounds    were 

heard, 
When  Scotland's  James  his  march  prepared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain  ; 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword. 
As  choosers  of  the  slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indi«5tinct  and  phantom  band, 
They  whcelM  their  ring-dance  hand  in  hand. 

With  gesture  wild  and  dread ; 
The  soer,  who  watch'd  them  ride  the  storm, 
Saw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 

The  Itghtnuigs  flash  more  red ; 


And  still  their  ghastly  rouDdelay 
Was  of  the  coming  battle-Crmy, 
And  of  the  destined  detfd. 

■OHO. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  lend. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Our  airy  feet. 
So  light  and  fleet, 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye. 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlwindi  nvi 
And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave. 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by ; 
But  still  the  com, 
At  dawn  of  mom, 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore. 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mod  and  gore. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
Brave  sons  of  France  ! 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room ; 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride, 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near. 
Proud  cuirassier ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword's  weight. 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feeL 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glnnce. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear ! 
You  feel  us  near. 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream  ; 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy, 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night, 

Just  when  to  weal  or  wo 
Your  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
On  trembling  wing— each  startled  sprite 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 
And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
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And  call  the  brave 
To  bloodj  grave, 
To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Burst,  je  clouds,  in  tempest  showers^ 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours — 

See,  the  east  grows  wan — 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game, 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  drearer  flame 
ShAll  the  welkin's  thunders  shame ; 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man. 

At  mom,  gray  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  vision'd  sights  be  saw. 

The  legend  beard  him  say  t 
But  the  seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafen'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb. 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day. 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  highland  heath— 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale 
On  piquet>post,  when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning  watchrfires  grow  less  bri^t. 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  fifUSE. 

EircHAirrmEss,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoy'd  me. 
At  the  close  of  the  eventog,  through  woodlands  to 
roam, 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild, 
speaking 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  wo : 
0 !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are 
breaking. 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came 
sorrow. 
Or  pale  disappointment,  to  darken  roy  way, 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to- 
morrow. 
Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day ! 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary 
waning, 
The  grief,  queen  of  numbers,  thou  canst  not  as- 
suage I 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  3'et  remain- 
ing. 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

Twas  thou  that  once  taught  roe,  in  accents  bewail- 
ing:. 
To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretch 'd  on  the  plain. 

And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing. 
And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain ; 

As   vain  those  enchantments,  0  queen  of   wild 
numbers. 
To  a  bard  when  the  rci^  of  his  fancy  is  o'er, 

And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers. 
Farewell  then !  Enchantress !  I  meet  thee  no 
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Iir  the  spring  of  1806,  ft  young  gentleman  of 
talents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  perished 
by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn. 
His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months 
afterwards,  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  ft 
faithful  terrier  bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during 
frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland. 


I  climb'p  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  HellveUyo, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty 
and  wide ; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits  when  the  eagle  was  yell- 
ing, 
And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was 

bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending, 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 
When  I  roark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderw 
had  died. 

Dark  green  was  the  spot  'mid  the  brown  mouatftln 
heather. 
Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretch'd  in 
decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather. 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill  fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 
slumber  ? 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  olt 
didst  thou  start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou 
number, 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  0 !  was  it  meet  that,  no  requiem  read  o'er 

him. 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before 
him, 
Unhonour'd  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  has 
yielded, 

The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 
hall; 
With  'scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torchee 

are  gleaming ; 
In  the  proudly-arch 'd  chapel  the  banners  are  beam- 
ing; 
Far  adown  the  lone  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  fall. 
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But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb: 
When,  wilder*d,  he  drops  from  some  cliflf  huge  in 
stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake 

lying, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plorer  lying, 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Hellrellyn  and  Catcbcdicaffl. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me, 
And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea  | 

0  weary  betide  it !  I  wander'd  beside  it, 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o^r  the  wave  bast  thou  follow*d  thy  fortune, 
0&  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain  i 

As  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting, 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were 
wailing, 

I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  my  e'e. 

And  thought  o*  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 

sailing. 

And  wish*d  that  the  tempest  could  a'  blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring. 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame. 

Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring. 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean 
faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they 
did  rattle, 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory. 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle, 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  Shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar. 

And,  trust  roe,  I'll  smile  though  my  e'en  they  may 
glisten ; 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  0 !  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  'tween 
lovers, 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro' 
the  e'e ; 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers. 
And  the  love  of  the  faitbfuUest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  tiroes,  could  I  help  it  p  I  pined  and  I  pon- 
der'd, 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the 
tree — 
Now  I'll  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  ouy  hae  wander'd. 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me.  | 


Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'er  ma  and  tki 
channel. 

Hardships  and  danger  demising  for  £uM^ 
Furnishing  story  for  glory'fe  bright  annal. 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  kttft 

Enough,  now  thy  stoiy  in  winmlf  of  gkKj, 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  Frmnee,  HoUnd 
Spain  I 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  mc,  no  bok*  tfailt 
leave  me, 
I  never  will  part  with  mj  Willie  agmio. 


HUNTING  SONG. 

Wakev,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting  spear  i 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling 

Hawks  are  whistling,  boms  ore  knelliBg^ 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  noountoin  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  streaming, 
B^amonds  on  the  brake  are  gleamiogi 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  i 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
«  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size  ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  be  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd ; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  l>ay, 
**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we : 
Time,  stem  huntsman  !  who  can  balk. 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk  i 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

warrrEif  ukdee  thv  THmEAT  or  nrvAsiov,  ni  n 
AVTUKif  or  1804 

The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear. 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark  oak  trse 
And  the  midnight  wind  to  the  mountain 

Is  whistling  Uie  forest  lullaby  x 


THE   TROUBADOUR, 


The  mooi  loolci  tiuroiigh  the  driftuf  fUuBj 
But  the  tionbled  hike  nflectf  not  her  fbtm. 
For  the  waves  r^  whiteiinc  to  th«  Imd* 
And  dash  againat  the  fhetT7  ptnnd. 

There  is  a  viriee  aaaoDg  the  Ines 
That  miiiglei  with  the  grainhig  oakr- 

That  mingles  with  the  atonoj  hre«ni 
And  the  lakc*waTes  dashiog  agpinit  the  rock  i 

There  is  a  Toice  within  the  wood. 

The  Toice  of  the  hard  in  fitful  mood  i 

His  song  was  louder  than  the  hlast, 

Aa  the  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the  lorett  peat 

**  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 
Bfinstrels  and  hards  of  other  days ! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  hlaie^ 
The  spectre  with  his  bloody  hand,* 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland  i 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread. 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

**  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  ssj. 
To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 

When  Locblin  plough'd  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 

Her  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 

Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food. 

All  by  your  harpings  doom'd  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.t 

**  Mute  are  ye  all  t  No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breese  sail  by ; 
Nor  through  the  pines  with  whistling  change. 

Mimic  the  harp*s  wild  harmony ! 
Mute  are  ye  now  ? — ^Ye  ne'er  were  mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  stnnd. 

'*  O  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell. 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroll'd. 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 

For  Albion'k  weal  in  battle  bold  r— 
From  CoiIgach4  first  who  rolled  his  car. 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war. 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear. 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 


**  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars, 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wan. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell  .* 
Fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain. 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come  !"•— 

The  wind  is  husb'd,  and  still  the  lake- 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  ears. 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 
At  the  dread  voice  of  other  year^— 

•  The  forest  of  Glenmore  b  haunted  by  a  spirit  called 
Lhamdeaigf  or  Red-hand. 

t  Where  the  Norwegian  invader  of  ScoUaod  rscelved 
two  bloody  defeats. 

t  The  Galgacus  of  TadUis. 


**  When  targets  clash^JOtd  bugles  rung. 
And  blades  round  warrioi»'  h^syjils  were  filing, 
The  foremost  of  the  b^  were  we^ 
And  hymn'd  the  j^ys  of  Ltbacty !" 


ROBiAN(^  OF  DUM0I8. 
noK  TBS  FmnrcB. 

Thx  original  of  this  little  romance  makes  part 
of  a  manuscript  eoUeetioii  of  French  songs,  piob»- 
bly  compiled  by  some  young  oflleer,  whkh  was 
found  OB  the  field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained 
with  clay  and  blood,  as  suffleiently  to  indicate 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The 
song  is  popular  in  France,  and  is  rather  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style  of  composition  to  which  it  be- 
longs.   The  translation  is  strictly  litend. 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave. 

Was  bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  be  made  his  orison 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine  t 
*'  And  grant,  immortal  queen  of  heaven," 

Was  still  the  soldier's  pnyer, 
"  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight, 

And  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine 

He  graved  it  with  bis  sword. 
And  follow'd  to  the  Holy  Land 

The  banner  of  his  lord ; 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow. 

His  war-cry  fill'd  the  air, 
M  Be  honour'd  aye  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  foirest  fair." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm. 

And  then  his  liege  lord  said, 
«  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat. 

By  bliss  must  be  repaid  {«- 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou 

Shall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave. 

She  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot 

Before  Saint  Mary^  shrine. 

That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth. 

If  hearts  and  hands  oomt»ine  i 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright 

That  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried, «  Honour'd  be  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  fairest  £iir  !" 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 

Glowino  with  love,  on  fire  for  (hme, 
A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 

Beneath  his  lady's  window  came. 
And  thM  he  rang  hii  last  good  nonow  i 
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*(  Mj  aim  it  if  my  eofmhjH  right, 
Mjr  heart  is  in  my  tnieloT€*8  bower  i 

Oayly  for  love  and  fame  to  fi^t 
Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour.'' 

And  while  he  march'd  with  helm  on  head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  nmg, 
As  faithful  to  his  faTourite  maid. 

The  minstrel  burden  still  he  sungt 
**My  aiin  it  is  my  countiy'a  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower  i 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 

I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 

E'en  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep. 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way 
*NM  splintering  lance  and  falchkm-sweep, 

And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay  i 
*^  My  life  it  is  my  country'^  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower  i 
For  lov»  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight, 

Becometthe  yaliant  Troubadour." 

AJas !  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  glaire, 
But  still,  recliolDg  on  his  shield. 

Expiring  sung  th'  exulting  stave  i 
*<  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower  i 
For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight. 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME.* 

BEING  NEW  WORDS  TO  AN  AULD  SFAINO. 

The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  mouth ; 
The  north  for  ance  has  bang*d  the  south ; 
The  de'il  a  Scotsman's  die  of  drouth. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come. 

CHORUS. 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Thou  Shalt  dance  and  I  will  sing, 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast ; 
And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu'  cast  j 
But  Scotland's  turn  has  come  at  last- 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

Auld  Rcikie,  in  her  rokela  gray. 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day  ; 
He's  been  a  weary  time  away — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle  Hill, 
The  carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 
Ye'll  hear  her  at  the  Canon  Mill, 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

"  Up,  bairns,"  she  cries,  "  baith  great  and  sma'. 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon  shaw  ! — 
Stand  by  me  and  we'll  bang  them  a'  I 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 


«■  Come,  from  Newbattle's*  ancient  spires, 
Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  kni^ts  and  squiiw. 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires. 
Carle,  now  the  king'a  come  ! 

"You're  welcome  hame,  my  Bfontague  !t 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  youngrBuccleugh  p- 
Vm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue. 

Carle,  now  the  king'a  come ! 

*<  Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay. 
You've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day ; 
111  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

"  Come,  premier  duke4  and  cany  doun, 
Frae  yonder  craig^  his  ancient  croun  s 
It's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

«<  Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen,  like  a  cloud ; — 
Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas  blood,-* 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  .' 

"  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath  | 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear'd  on  fields  of  death ; 
Come,  Clerk,  and  give  your  bogle  breath ; 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

**  Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids ; 
Come,  Roseberry,  from  Dalmeny  shades  $ 
Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids  $ 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  I 

**  Come,  stately  Niddrie,|  auld  and  true. 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew ; 
We  have  owcr  few  such  lairds  as  you — 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

"  King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier. 
He's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire, — 
«  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire  !1 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

««  Saint  Abb  roars  out,  *  I  see  him  pass 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass  I' — 
Calton,**  get  on  your  keeking-glass, 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come  I" 

The  carline  stopp'd  ;  and  sure  I  am. 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman  hclp'd  her  to  a  dram. — 

Cogie,  now  the  king's  come  I 

Cogie,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Cogie,  now  the  king's  come  I 
I'se  be  four  and  ye's  be  toom, 
Cogie,  now  the  king's  come  ! 


•  U>»inp-)S".l  (»n  ihp  occasion  of  ihe  royal  visit  to  Scot- 
land, in  A'l^rus:,  18J2. 


♦  Seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lotliian. 

t  Uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

t  Hamilton.  S  The  castle. 

II  Wauchope  of  Niddrie,  a  noble-looking  old  man,  a 
a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  baron. 

^  Tliere  is  to  bo  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  seat 

♦♦  Tho  Casilo  hill  cxtmmands  the  finest  view  of  \ 
Fr'uh  of  Konh,  and  will  bo  coverrd  with  ihoufanJ^  ai 
lously  looking  for  the  n>yal  »quadn.>n. 


THE    END. 
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